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THE LATE'lORD KELVIN. 

.in Tliuinsnii, Lor.I Kehm, i\.is 4>otn in 11. 1 l.i'-i in tS-ty 
.•I .ill. i a distinguished i.irwr \\o-il •*'’ • !.iinln nlge. when- 
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When ten ’veal-, ohl he 

enler.-ri (Ham ns T m\eisil\. .nv« all. i a distinguished career ue-u ho '..in.. uneir he gmdiulc^ Is Seiond 

Wrangler and first Smith’s Tii/.-nun. Among hi 1 ' mojt famous iitvinlions airlns eliUiomeicis. Ins sUmd.itd compass, 
his sounding-mai lime, his log, in- hot and cold tap, the mirror galvanometer, and his elcctik supply meter.. 




















Mr. Wilbur Wright, who was ‘the 

• AtwK’wifbrtng hero o{ the ^ navigators of 
‘ V^foace. B the air in 1908, as I expect? M. 
vf, ’ - Boletoff will be in 1909, broke all 

records last month by flying his heavier than air 
machine in the air for two hours and forty minutes at a 
attetch, during which he covered a course of ninety- 
three miles. Mr. Wright’s machine is but the fore¬ 
shadowing of other machines, swifter, more powerful, 


possibility of a series of not less terrjble airqipikes, 
fr^m^above. An attempt will be ■'made to forbid the 
usd of the new engines in war. It will fail, for' no, 
natiftn will trust the other not to provide itself in 
secret with an aerial navy. There arc only two alter¬ 
natives—an international agreement to treat any,, 
nation that appeals to war as a pirate and enemy of , 
the human race, or apathetic acquiescence in the 
destruction of mbliern civilisation. ' , 



Plan of the proposed Garage for Zeppelin Airships. 

• 

So convinced k Germany that the aeroplane and the diii- 
giblr balloon arc to be used in wartime that she has planned a 
garatjc to be devoted to Zeppelin airships only. It is proposed 
10 erect this building at Fricdrichshof. 
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and capable of much greater endurance. The night¬ 
mare of the future will he the sudden awakening of 
some gre^t capital or arsenal at midnight by la 
raift of Tiigh explosives sQrorn the high heavens, 
•Which* with the aid of some modern substitute 
for Greek ftre, will, reduce Paris, Berlin, or 
£6ndort to a heap of smoking ruins before 
breakfast. Instead of the occasional possible earth 1 
quake from below, we shall have to face a perpetual 


It is just two years tlgo since Baron 
Baron D'Aehrenthal lVAehrenthal told me that he 
the Airship. entirely agreed with me in believ¬ 
ing that the coming of the airship 
would render war, as it is known at present, absolutely 
impossible. Baron D’Aehrenthal was not sd con-, 
spicuous a figure in European politics as he is to-day. 
Hence it is possible more attention may be paid to 
his words in 1910 than in 1908. “ If l.wtjre a peace 

apostle,” said Baron D'Aehrenthal to me, “ [ would 
go round Europe urging every Parliament to 
make liberal grants for the construction of air¬ 
ships, for when the airship comes, everything will go.”-, 
“Everything” had previously been referred to as the 
old system of States with fortress-guarded frontiers, 
great navies, anti the like. The air has no frontiers. 
Tariff Reform will become something more than a 
quack prescription when all goods save those in bulk, 
like coal and corn and timber, can be delivered any¬ 
where duty free, despite the vain protests of Custom- 
house officers and coastguards. There is no revolution 
in the memory of man that promises to be so far- 
reaching, so catastiophic, as the conquest of the air. 
It will either blow up our war system or it will destroy 
civilisation, ft is for our rulers in their wisdom to 
guide it to the former alternative, or we shall dr,iff to 
the latter. " 


The 

Arming 

of 

Britain. 


The consequence of the coming 
of the airship is brought un¬ 
pleasantly home to 11s by the 
increased urgency which it has 


created for the filling up Ihe ranks of our territorial 
army. Lord Rosebery last month declared himsglf 


in favour of the Swiss system of universal military 
service, iy.it after the coining of the a\rship> not 
even the rigorous German system woujd restore the 
condition 01 security which we now’enjoy. Sir Hiram 
'Maxmi went off on a false scent when he pictured the 
invasion hi force jbjj the air. He was promptly A 
corrected by M. Boletoff. What is to bqdread£|l| 
is thq, destruction of the highly concentgff^H| 
Resources of civilisation^ such as Dreadn'T**^™ 
arsenals, capitals and viaducts, all q £ y 
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The JK^view 

Open to attack from above. We are lace to face 
wilfi the possible destruction of all our battleships' as 
it were, by thunderbolts, and then, with our coasts 
open to the invader, the case fbr conscription would 
be complete. The concentration of capital, labour, 
inventive genius, and fighting force in a Dreadnought 
or in a great arsenal is to the aeroplanist the fulfil¬ 
ment of 'the old Roman’s desire thtt all his enemies* 
had but one neck which he could sever at a blow. 
The fissiparous tendency of mankind will receive a 
tremendous impulse after the airquake. The era ot 

• cast-iron empires is indeed nearing its end. 

It was a curious coincidence that, 

# when the Sicilians were smitten by 

. The Snow Storm. an earthquake, and the ruins of 
* Messina were consumed by fire, 

jn these • Northern climes we were buried jjnder 
a fall of snow heavier than any that has been known 
for many years. Christmas was bright and sunny, 
but before the Old Year passed out the whole country 
had been covered by a shroud of snow. Guests in 
country hoitses were snowed up, trains were hopelessly 
engulfed in snow drifts from which starving passengers 
were dug out with difficulty after shivering for four- 
and-twenty hours in an ice-cold grave. Fortunately 
the blizzard did not last. The snow melted almost 
. as rapidly as it came. The Old Year passed in 
London in the midst of fog and slush. If we had not 
exactly an old-fashioned Christmas, we had at least a 
taste of what was supposed to be distinctly Christmas 
weather, and on the whole did not find it very well 
adapted to the complexity of our modern civilisation. 

January isl was memorable as the 
First Payment day that witnessed the first pay- 
Old-Age Pensions, went of the weekly pension of five 
shillings which Parliament voted 
last year should be given to all British-born subjects 
who have kept themselves outside the workhouse, the 
‘lunatic asylum, and the gaol for seventy years, and 
have not saved enough to have an income of jQs* ios. 
per annum. About half a bullion old folks received 
meir pension’in England and Ireland on New Year’s 
Day, in Scotland on January 2nd. The number of 
pensioners in Ireland is more than three fimes tHt; per¬ 
centage in Scotland, and four times that in England and 
Wales. The annual cost of this scheme is ,000,00*, 

• less than the annual interest on the sum spent by the 
~ Jate Government in devastating the Soitth African 

^ ^publics. Many pathetic scenes were witnessed at 

• ”ost offices where tjjjs great army of did folks, 
ria Ka.'it ijini deaf, rheumatic, assembled to draw their 
^ct.uki' n hL\ 'Twelve pensioners are reported to have 
incline-machine, 


OF. REVIEWS. 
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died from excitement. From Mr. 
to the village postmaster everyppe^eiB^ 
worked with a will to. facilitate the distribution" dffb6: 
pensions, and the machinery seems, to have»irioVeiiJi 
with scarcely a hitch. ' ' *. 

The attempt to arrange an' Educa-' 
No compromise tional settlement failed, as 

Education Question, expected. Mr. Runciman arid 

Mr. Asquith did their best to 
come to terms with the Archbishop. To,revert to a 
homely illustration, the two parties met to discuss th.e 
buying of the pig—they agreed that the pig should be 
bought and sold, and after agreeing as to ,th’c driving 
it home to its new sty, they adjourned to the public- 
house to celebrate the bargain. But just as they 
were drinking each other’s healths they remembered, 
they had not agreed as to the price of the pig, 
and the bargain was off. By the Education .com¬ 
promise free entry •for all the sects into all the schools 
twice a week for teaching all their dogmas was to be 
purchased by liberty to be given to jhe Church to 
contract their schools out of the national system. 
But while the Government meant this liberty to be 
used only in rare instances, where the population was 
all Anglican or Catholi^ the Church parly wanted it 
to become the rule. The crux came over the 1 
question of the annual grant per scholar. The 
Government offered 50s. per head. The Qlurch 
stood out for a few shillings more. As they could 
not agree, and as the Church had the House of Lords 
at its back, the Government chopped the Bill. 

Mr. J.loyd George made a witty ( 
The speech at Liverpool last month in' 

which lu: declared that the nation 
would not stand the rule of “ King 
T.ansdowne and his consort.” But it is no use blinking, 
facts. The country is standing it, and shows at 
present no disposition to resent it. Punch's inimit¬ 
able cartoon, in which Mr. Asquith threatens the 
Peers that if they insult him six times more he will 
no longer be able to restrain the fury of his friend John 
Bull, who, 50 far from being furious, is dozing peace¬ 
fully in his chair, is unfortunately but too true a picture 
of the situation. The country ought to be dancing mad 
’with the unprecedented assumption by the Peers of jhe 
supreme legislative authority. It is an Aristocratic 
usurpation, but the Democracy bears it quite patently. 
Mr. Asquith and ^lr. Lloyd George make militant 
speeches, but that is all. Whether we like* it or not, 
the unreformed House of Lords, which has becp/BU' 
to all intents and purposes the Man Friday of the 
Conservative Caucus, is now making its way to a 


House of Lords 
Regnant. 





TOBOGGANING IN THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
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Boiling over with Apathy. 

Pkjmk Minis! kk : “ Insult me si\ timii nuur, ami I won’t 
■be answerable for myself. And Ilctuen knows what would 
happen if I appealed to in> iriend here, who already has oreat 

''.'difficulty in controlling Jiis imligiintiun.’’ 

position like that occupied by the Senate in the 
United States, where the House of Representatives has 
long been completely eclipsed by the Second Chambet. 
How long the acquiescence of the people will last 
no one can predict, hut for the present in till matters 
but those of finance the House of Lords is supreme. 

It so happens that il is precisely 
The in the domain where the House 

Financial Difficulty. 0 f Commons is supreme that the 
Government is threatened with 
. its greatest danger. The revenue has fallen all¬ 
owing to the slackness df trade. Old-Age Pensions 
will cost ,£7,000,000. There is certain to he an 
increase in the ‘'Navy ‘Estimates unless we are to 
abandon tlie^ two-t<t-one German standard width 
means suicide--add there are certain to lie increases 
Jn other departments. Mr. Lloyd George \Vill •bavtf 
to face, an estimated deficit ol # anything between 
£10,000,000 and ^15,000,000. The ‘first hen- 
,st to be invaded will be the Sinking Fund, 
s is abnormally Itfwge. How to meet the 
that is the question I'he extra expert* 

keeping up <■ ,t twe 4 to-one standard 

» • 



might be 'met here ,aS wkSermaitPg^^oini 
is only to defer, the evil day. Thfo Ifeittremity^i ^ l 
however, be the Exchequer’s ;'o.ppormpity> C^ 
another page I .set out what seems to be the'ortlju' 
practical plan that can be conceived that will at once 
fill the Exchequer and enable the Government t(V 
emancipate itself from the Trade. The purchase 
outright of the vested interests in the supply* of-' 
intoxicants in order to vest the monopoly in - thfe*" 
hands of the nation would settle the > Licensing 
tjuestion, secure Tem iterance Reform, take the Tradd 
out of politics, and fill the Exchequer. Personally 
Mr. Lloyd George has always been in favour of this 
solution. Mr. Balfour has no objection to it in 
principle. 'Pile national need is acute. Why should 
it not be done? 


Parliament was prorogued on 
THeWoffic December 21 st. There was a 

Last Session. *ong Speech front the Throne, in 

which a ti Unitary tear was shed 
over the Licensing and Education Bills,^and the most 
was made of the legislative measures that received the 
Royal assent. First and foremost there is the Old- 
Age Pensions Bill. Then come the Port of London! 
Bill, the Ghildren’s Charfctr. and the Eight Hours for 
Miners, which the House of Louis, by knocking off 
the time spent in going up and in going to the shaft, 
has converted into an eight and a half hours Bill. 

I here is also the Irish University Bill, which it is 

hoped will satisfy the insatiable. On the whole’the 
record is not bad. It would have been better if the- 
House ol Lords had not been in existence. But the 
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Thk Great r L I A 1 ^. LO r R,> - BlRI V,“ It ’ s ™ Qoniipg here, 
tr Mr - Lloyd George ; 1 ’ni extinct 1 ”• 





















i^6n. which' Mrl-tj^VRett.ft^a good iMm say in the 

Watiatial Review—is almost, as presshSpi question as 

the abolition of die Veto of the TeerS. V k< 

A small hut capablerj^oyal Com- 

J, _ mission has been appointed to 

Electoral Reform. . , , 

examine into and report upon the 

methods adopted in different 
/•countries ter secure a full and fair representation of 
the people. If the Commission were to report faith¬ 
fully uporf how the various systems actually work, or 
are worked, instead of confining 'themselves solely to 
considering the provisions on paper, we should have 


and .the majority of the Liberal Partj/jyereiW fjfvotfl|| 
woman’s suffrage “on demodatic..linpsK;. 
being interpreted, means that every married wortran i^ 
to be allowed to share the electoral rights of Jifefi’ 
hqsband, and that no manless woman possessing^: 
the necessary qualifications shall be refused tfte vote' 1 
lacause of her sex. At the close of the present . 
Parliament he promised that if the majority inserted a, 
clause in favour of woman’s suffrage in the’ Electoral V 
Reform Bill, from that moment it would be part and-* 
parcel of a measure for which the Government would- 
be responsible.” 'Phis is an advance which we ows' j 
to the militant Suffragists, whose leader, Mrs. Panic- * 


THREE OF THE NOBEL PRIZE-WINNERS. 



Professor Paul Ehrlich, Frankfort. M. Fredrik Bajer, Denmark. M. K. P. Arnoldson, Sweden. 

Trize for Medicine and Physiology? These two divide the prize for Peace. 


a very piquant Blue-book. A full and particular hurst, was released from Holloway by Mr. Herbert 

account of how universal suffrage works in the Gladstone before Christmas. To treat as ordinary 

Southern States of America, an explanation of how criminals unconvicted political prisoners, if they are 

South American general elections are conducted, women who a re merely incarecrated lift cause they •will 

©r, to come nearer home, an account of how not enter into recognisances to refrain from further 

the Jtfjnistries prepare the elections in Spain political agitation, when men, even if cenvicfed of' 

and Bulgaria, would he illuminating. The poirfts political offences, are treated* first-class rrtis* 

Which are likely to absorb the attention of the ^denjenngnts, is a practical object-lesson in the com* 

Commissioners are the furious methods of secur- parative values of Chivalry and the Vote. « ; 

ing proportional representation, the use of the • •'Rhe Nobel Prize for I-^aee lasSj 

Refereridum, and woman's suffrage. On the latter The year was divided between 

sqfcfjfect Mr. Lloyd George told the Woman’s Liberal Ntfbel Prizes. F. Bajer, th** well-known 

Federation in the Albert Hall—after a battle royal • pacificist,/ 

with the Suffragettes—that two-thirds of the Cabinet Sweden. It was time tha^ 

* • 















ifeeir iurn. Th&Prize has now gone to Switzerland (2), 
France, Britain, the‘United States, and Italy, 'j’hts 
fear it is to be hoped it will go to Russia. The 
claims of M. Martens have been gverlookcd too long, 
ftf the other Prizes only one ? that for Chemistry, 
gdes to an English-speaking man, Professor Ernest 
Rutherford, a New Zealand colonist, now at Marf 
Chester University. ' 

The world has been edified lately 
tariff Reform' fry t fr e spectacle of Mr. Andrew 
s America. Carnegie taking the stand before 
the Tariff Reform Committee at 
Washington, and testifying under cross-examination 
ijbr hours on end in favour of a reduction o( the 
import• duties imposed by the McKinley Tariff, 
^Specially those on iron and steel. Mr. Carnegie is 
Sig ht.- The idea that the iron and steel industries ol 
United States need to be bolstered ujr by 
Exorbitant duties is one of the crying absurdities of 
ttibe day. “ Infant industries ” forsooth ; they are the 
4 aty Goliaths of the manufacturing world. Mr. Taft 
j» said to be resolute in favour of a substantial reduc¬ 
tion of the tariff. 

■ A very important manifesto on 
WMftiat must be Done the subject of tlu: Government of 
l| : the Congo. the Congo Free Stale was pub- 
fished last month. It was signed 
jpE everybody who is of any account in the religious 


and philanthropic world in oreat uritam. 
was to affirm in the strongest possible manner 
legislative action must be taken to restore tQ. tllfE' 
native races their communal rights in the land, wi^ 
power to trade freely in the produce of the soil-right^* 
destroyed by the edicts of 1891-2, when all the land 
and all the natural produce of the soil were appro-* 
priated by the governing power. If this is not 
done Belgium will have to prepare herself for Anglo- 
American action, leading up to an International; 
Conference. But I hope the Belgians will be wise 
in time. 

The trial of Dinizulu haj been 
The Trial dragging on all last month. So 
Dinizulu. far as the evidence has reached 
this country it seems too ridiculous 
to discuss. For instance, it is gravely charged 
against Dinizulu that he drilled and armed a body¬ 
guard of thirty men !—a mighty host, indeed, with 
which to make war on the llritish Empire. Another, 
witness asserted that if white troops entered Dinizulu’s 
kraal he believed Dinizulu would have attacked 
them ! Uninvited guests do not usually receive a 
friendly welcome, tt is well that Miss Colenso is in« 
the Court, and that Dinizulu is defended by counsel.' 

The Kfliser crisis in Germany has" 
had a somewhat unexpected result. 
The Raise 1 is in retreat. Strange 
stories are circulated as to the 
extent to whii h the recent turmoil 
over his ill-starred interview has 
affected his health. Certain it is 
that, whether or not he is ill, the 
Kaiser appeals to have decided that 
it would he better for everyone if 
he Wared himself for a period. 

The Kaiser, 

Gorman and American even when go- 
Penny Postage. ing into retreat, 

has given the 

world a remarkable instance of his 

• 

wisdom and his power by secur¬ 
ing the extension to Gerflfany of 
the advantage of penny postage 
with tljg United States.. MV. 
Henniker Heaton, who knows every¬ 
thing about jnlernational postage, 
declares that this wise and • hen(p 
ficent reform was due entirely 
to the Kaiser’s initiative. ’ We 



4 'glinrj from left In righ^ you hav first the linn. \V. P. Scjirriner (leading 
hen Eugene Renard (counsel), Dinizulu himself, R. C. Samuelson (counsel), 
k’tenA. , 


The Kaiser 
In 

Retreat. 







ttasartily rejoice that a boon which was first secured 
'fef-the English-speaking world should have been, 
^extended to our German kinsfolk. Of course, as 
Mt.Henniker Heaton was prompt to point out, there 
still remains the absurdity of charging aid. for 
Carrying letters from Bremen to Plymouth, when the 
same ship carries it all the way to New York for a 
pepny. The movement in favour of international 
periny postage has, therefore, received a great impetus 
from the Kaiser’s action. 

M.Isvolt/.ky’slong expected speech 
The on Russia’s policy in the Balkans 

Eastern Question. W as delivered in the Duma upon 
our Christmas Day. It was an 
able apologia for his policy, the whole gist of which 
lay in one sentence. M. Isvoltzky stated that it was 
impossible for him to have taken the line of uncom¬ 
promising opposition to the annexation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina because his hands were tied by 
secret understandings or agreements with Austria 
entered into with his predecessors, which practically 
made Russia a consenting party to the conversion of 
occupation into annexation. As he did not enlighten 
us as to what these secret agreements were, it is impos- 
Sible.to discuss whether or not lie is right in their 
interpretation. They do nftt, however, emancipate 
Austria from the obligation of seeking European 
sanction for the altered status of the two provinces, 
and’ it may be possible, when the Conference 
assembles, for Russia to unite with the other Powers in 
stipulating that the future government of the Provinces 
shall be(i) nppmvcd by their inhabitants, and (2) 
be consistent with a large measure of local autonomy. 
Meantime, Austria has proposed, and the other Powers 
have agreed, that direct diplomatic negotiations should 
take place with a view to the establishment of a pre- 
' liminary agreement as to the scofie of the Conference. 

Another month has passed, and 
Tho still the Turkish boycott of Austrian 

Turkish Boycott, goods continues, to the no small 
indignation of the merchants and 
manufacturers who find the Turkish market virtually 
.closed. The Austrian-Hungarian Goverhment fumes 
and threatens and talks of claiming compel cation, 
which is* an absurdity. You cannot mulct a Govern* 
njfent because its subjects enter into a self-denying 
ordinance to refrain from purchasing any description 
■ of foreign goods. The notion^ circulated by the 
Vienna newspapers thaA the boycott was a malevolent 
device * of British exporters for the purpose of 
cutting, out their Austrian competitors is a myth 
I wish I could believe that British merchants in the 


Near East were sufficiently smart to take advantage' 
ofrtjie situation created by the boycott. As for origi¬ 
nating it, such a notion never crossed their stolid,' 1 
steady-going brains.. The efficacy of the boycott to 
put pressure upon $11 aggressive treaty-breaking 
Power is universally admitted. Baron D’Aehrenthal 
left that possibility out of bis calculations, but it has* 
been more potent than all the protests Qf all the 
Foreign Offices to convince him thp.t the way of 
transgressors is hard. If the Christian Church in all 
its branches would hut agree to organise a trade 
boycott of all the goods of any Power which refused 
arbitration, the dawn of an era of peace would be 
perceptibly nearer. 

The There is nothing that is regarded 

Attitude withssueh irritation and jdismay in 
Italy Berlin and Vienna as the manifest 

» tokens of the disposition of the 

Italian Government and the Italian people to resent 
the forward movement of the Austrians in the Balkans. 
Signor Tittoni at first underestimated the national 
feeling, and spoke and acted as if the Triple Alliance 
bound Italy to endorse the policy of Baron D’Aehren. 
thal. But a debate; in Parliament warned him that this 
was dangerous ground. So the adroit Italian promptly 
ranged himself with the majority of the signatories of 
the Berlin Treaty and took great credit to himsel 
for having negotiated a rapprochement with Russia 
The Queen of Italy, it should never be forgotten, is i 
Montenegrin princess, and Italians can never content 
plate with equanimity the extension of Austria! 
influence in Albania. Here again England is blamed 
But nothing could have been more innocent or above 
board than Sir'Edward Grey’s policy. He has fron 
the first taken his stand on the firm ground of inter 
national law and the sanctity of treaties. It is no 
his fault if all the rest of Europe, save only Germany 
has rallied to his side. 

Despite Lord Morley’s somewha 
Th of > the lln * disparaging remarks concernraj 
Tuakish Parliament. Parliamentarism in Asiatic land* 
the opening of the Turkish Farits 
inent has been hailed with enthusiasm throughout tb 
world- Ahmed Rizg, a Young Turk of •Position 
leanings, has been elected President of ^he Chamber 
^\bdul Hamid has so far justified King Edward 1 
application of the doctrine of “ Thq Passing of m 
Third Flqor Back*” »for he not only opened lb 
Parliament in person, but attended a banquet4.? 
which «he made a speech pledging himself ■ 
faithful maintenance of thfc Constitution. v 
course, too early to forecast the proUiib^ 



The' Review of Reviews. 




The Excitement at the Opening of the Turkish Parliament, 

(Noli- I lit' women on ilu- wall of the Mo'.ijur of St. fiojiiiia.) 

« 


>f events. Hut Constitutionalism, so fur, has been 
t trump card for 'I urkey. It hns not alienated a 
single friend, and it has converted the Sultan’s 
, bitterest foes into his wannest supporters. So 
‘ fully and loyally have the old anti-Turks wel¬ 
comed the returning prodigal, that even Prolessoi 
Vambtiry cannot resist the suspicion that something 
sinister lurks behind their exuberant enthusiasm. 
It is even suggested that we engineered tin- 
revolution in order* to defeat German policy in 
Constantinople. Hut if the Germans choose to 


with but a single thought are lecturing him severely, 
and if he should continue rcealeitiant, the reins of 
Government will inevitably pass into other ha’nds. 
In some quarters the Shah’s Cossack general is 
tegarded as a menacing hint of divided counsels 
in Russia. But nothing can he closer than the 
entente between St. Petersburg and London. 
It is to he hoped that the appointment of M. 
Poklovetsky, late Councillor at the Russian Embassy 
in London, to the post at Teheran, vacated by 
M. Hartwig, may fend to extend this close under-’ 


support the new regime they will have two trump cards 
in their hand, whereas we have only one. If the Young 
Turks fail to continue to work miracles, the Germans 
have always their old friendship with Abdul H;*mid 
ttkfall back upon. Whereas if the revolution founders 
English influence will disappear. What England and 
Gertnany*ought to do is to view with each other^is to 
which will b% the friend of the new regime. 

The _ If we do not take care we # shay 
Situation • have an Anglo-Russian, dual con- 


standing (rom the capitals to the frontiers. In 
England those conversant with the criminal classes 
assert that it usually takes a year or two before they 
discover that a new law has been passed. Not until 
some of them have served sentences under the new 
statute and* regained their liberty do the criminal 
classes learn that a change has been made. So it is 
rf>n the frontiers. it takes a year or l\vo before 
Russian and British officials realise that* instead *pf 
being rivals they are allies. 


Porsta trQl ovcr • I’erst a as 

• complete as the? old Anglo-French 

condominium m Egypt. The Shah appears to be 
<j$tc unable ro establish order. The two Goverrv 
%9»tB, who‘appear tu be like the Zancigs—two minds 


Lord Morley’s Reform Bill for. 
The New Era Inc j' a is noticed elsewhere. Here 

in India. d is sufficient to say that, tfre 

changes he proposes to introduce 
have been hailed with enthusiasm in India; not 












PROGRESS';OF TJHE WORLD. 


merely by loyal and public-spirited men* like the 
Maharajah of Darhhanga, who headed the deputation 
to Lord Minto, but equally by all the extremists who 
have trot yet been locked lip. The Indian National 
Congress was quite enthusiastic, and although this 
may be said to be a packed assembly, it was radical 
enough in its resolutions. Nevertheless it heartily 
welcomed Lord Morley’s scheme, to which, strange to 
say, the Anglo-Indian papers also gave a friendly 
reception. 

The International Naval Con- 

Naval Conference. fl - reiK ’ e has adjourned over the 
• . Christmas holidays. Its pro¬ 

ceedings are secret, and no one seems to think 


it worth while to find out what .-decisions an 
ljkqjy to be arrived at. It is a obvious illustration o 
the apparent indifference .of the public to matter? 
which vitally affoct its welfare. The British Empire 
fljj Admiral Ki slier sajes, floats upon the British Navy 
and the laws of naval warfare are of even more 
miportance to the safety of thejiation than the hour! 
of closing of tpublic-houses. ■ The accompanying 
diagram illustrates in an effective and simple fashioi 
the relative importance: of the shipping and trade o 
the nations represented. There are only eight o 
them, but they own 85 per cent, of the shipping ol 
the world. 
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The accompanying diagram shottrs pictoriolly the enormous increase in ten years irftlife commerce of each of the*ten nation) 
represented at the International Conference on -Maritime Warfare now sitting in London ; the augmentation in Navn 1 ^Expcnditun 
,“to protect that commerce ; the gross tonnage of Mercantile Marine, together with the rate of Insurance or Naval Expenditure fhj 
' each t,dn of the Mercantile Shipping. 'I’lie vastnesh, of the commeieial interests of the nations included in the chart may be gaugiffl 
from the fact that out of the total of 41,000,000 tons of the Mercantile Marine of the world %o less than 35,000,000 tons. 
owned in jhe aggregate by the countties specified, or 85 per cent. * 











































































TH£ EARL t>F MINTO AND THE MAHARAJAH OF JODHPUR. 


The Maharajah is the ruler of the gAs at Rajput Statu founded by the Rajah Jodha in 1459. . 
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THE HEROES OF THE NEW ERA IN INDIA. 


L AST month, amid universal applause, Lord 
Morley inaugurated a new era in India by 
proclaiming his intention to extend and 
strengthen the principle of local self-government. 
After his t wont, Lord Morley stubbornly refused to 
condescend to the arts of the demagogue—arts which 
are useful and necessary when rightly employed—and 
he somewhat marred the effect of his declaration in 
favour of the immediate increase of the repre¬ 
sentation of the native element on the Legislative 
Councils' by an altogether unnecessary expression of 
opinion on the subject of parliamentary government 
in Asiatic countries. Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof, and Lord 
Morley might well have 
spared us speculations as 
to what he might or might 
not do if his Ministerial 
existence were prolonged 
for another hall-century. 

The important thing is 
that the immediate result 
of the promise of his rc- 
■ forms has been a chorus 
•of approval arising alike 
from the Anglo-Indian 
press and the representa¬ 
tives of the extremists 
among the natives. Except¬ 
ing for the woe that is 
pronounced upon those of 
whom all men speak well, 

Lord Morley might well’ 
congratulate himself upon 
the reception of his Re¬ 
form Hill. It is some¬ 
what difficult to explain 
to the stay-at-home public.. 
the full significance of the 
changes to be introduced. 

Here is a summary, in 
Lord Morley’s own words, of the powers which he 
intends to take by legislation this year, in order to 
carry out his policy of reform :— 

. This is the first power we shall come to Parliament for. At 
present the maximum and minimum number of Legislative 
Councils.are fixed by statute. We shall come to Parliament to 
authorise an increase in the numbers of those Councils, boll} the 
Viceroy’s Council and the Provincial Councils. Second, Jl'he 
numbers are now nominated by the head of the Government, ' 
either the Viceroy or the Lieutenant-Governor. No election 
takes •place in the strict sense of the term. The nearest approach 
to it is tl}e nomination by the Viccioy’upon the recommendation 
of a majority of voters bf certain public bodies. We do not 
propose to ask Parliament to abolish nomination. We do 
to ask Parliament, in a very definite way, .to 
Introduce election working alongside nomination with a * 
view to the aim admitted in all previous schemes, including 
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Lord Morley, the Reformer of India. 


tliat of- the noble marquis opposite — the due represei 
iStion of the different* classes of the community. Thirt 
The Indian Councils Act of 1892 lorbids—and this is n 
doubt a very important prohibition- either resolutions c 
divisions of the Council in financed discussions. ‘ We sha 
ask Parliament tojrepeal this prohibition. Fourth. We sha 
propose to invest Legislative Councils tvijh power ‘to discuf 
matters of public and general impoitunce, and to pass recoir 
inundations or resolutions to the Government. The Govcti; 
merit will deal with them as carefully, or as carelessly, as thfl 
think fit-—just as the Government do hero. Fifth. To exten 
the power that at piesent exists to appoint a member of th 
Council to preside. .Sixth, liombay and Madras have not 
Lxecutive Councils, numbering two. I propose to ask Parlig 
irient to double this number. Seventh. The Lieutenant 
Goveruois have no Lxeeutive Council. We shall o& 
v Parliament to ^sanction th 
creation of such councils, cop 
sisting of not more than tw 
members, and to define th 
fiowcr of the Lieutenant-Go 
veinor to overrule 1 his council 
These proposals have befti 
well thought out and they at 
accepted by the Governb* 
General. ' 

How comes it about 
that Lord Morley h$ 
brought in so far-reachi»| 
a programme of reform^ 
none of which figured % 
the original program^ 
of the present AdministrSk 
tion ? Lord Morley tol^ 
us :— , ^ 

I have talked with expo|j| 
of all kinds concerning reform* 

I admit that some have shako 
their heads, they did not 
reforms very much ; but whpt 
I have askei, “ Shall we sttttti 
stiil, then ? ” there is not on^a 
those experienced men who 
not said, “ That is quite impOp 
sible. Whatever else we d«g 

we cannot stand still.” - Y< 

* • A 

What is it that has coma 
polled these conservative administrators unanimousil 
to arrive at this conclusion ? ,How is it that ev€fj| 
body is convinced that something must be doneA *1 
The answer is simple and obvious. It is 
sucjden out pouring^ of Pentecostal grace upon thjj) 
Indian Civil Service. The conviction tliat is Jjojsjj 
resulting in action is due tc? tlu? agitators wtij| 
are* being imprisoned, exiled, and executed || 
their pupils. Does anyone imagine that thff 
supremely self-sajisfled bureaucracy of the • IndL 
Civil Service would ever of its own motion 
opened this new chapter in Indian reform? The 
who can answer that question in the affirmative li| 
knov( the nature of bureaucracies. Officialism 
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•self-coring ptide securely mailed ” .never discqvers 
. that reforms are necessary by the internal workings of 
«i* s own conscience. As the Apostle said of* old 
that the law was the schoolmaster to lead us to 
Christ, so it may be said without irreverence that the 
. agitators were the teachers who led Lord Minto 
* and Lord Morley to seek salvation in a policy of 
reform. • 

It may be and often is necessary for the pupils to 
imprison their tutors when the lattfcr go too far in 
their impositions, but they must ever do it as il they 
laved them. If Mr. Gladstone never could quite 
bring himself to express his gratitude to Mr. Parnell 
when he employed the. resources of civilisation in 
locking him up in prison, we need not wonder 
that Lord Morley refrained from paying his debt to 
Tilak £nd his colleagues when he introduced his 
Reform Bill. Those of us who are in a position of 
greater freedom and less responsibility should the 
more feel.it incumbent upon us to do homage to 
. the real herces of the new era in India, antP we 
should do so all the more whole-heartedly because 
for the moment the inexorable exigencies of main¬ 
taining law and order in India have necessitated 
pithe temporary removal of these useful and public- 
spirited pioneers from the scene of their political 
: activity. 

,, . Who are these agitators ? They are men whose 
.bodies were born in India, hut they have one and all 
been born again in the quickening atmosphere of 
British political ideas. Bengal, Bombay, or the 
1 Punjaub may call them sons, hut the: Aiwa Mater 
•of most of them is the University of Oxford. That 


* we have educated and inspired such men is a greater 
glory to our race than all the victories in all oiif. 
Afghan wars. I am therefore glad to be able to 
publish a sketch of “ The Men Behind the Unrest in 
India,” which has been sent me by Saint Nihal Singh, 
author of “ Essays on India ” and “ Messages of 
Uplift for India,” special writer for Modem Review, 
Calcutta ; Indian World , Calcutta ; Hindostan Review, 
Allahabad ; Asad , Lahore ; Indian Review, Madras; 
Indian Ladies' Magazine, Roynpetta, etc. 

Saint Nihal Singh is one or the many cultivated 
natives of India who are studying the latest evolution 
of the democratic principles of the West in the great 
cities of the American Republic. I have of late 
had occasion to quote, and always to quqfe with 
praise, from the articles which ho has from time to 
time contributed to the periodical literature of India 
and the United States. I regret that exigencies of 
space render it impossible for me to print the second 
part of his article, which deals with Dadabhoi 
Naoroji, India’s Grand Old Man, who “probably was 
responsible for the present awakening in India more 
than any one person ” ; Mr. Gokhale, “ India’s Media¬ 
tor”; Dr. Rash Behary Gl.osc, “ India’s balance- 
wheel,” and the Gaekwar of llaroda, “ the practical 
politician.” All these men are more or less known 
to the British public. They are among the sober, 
sane, moderate, practical men whose praises are in all 
men’s mouths. I devote my space to what Saint* 
Nihal Singh has to tell its about the more extreme' 
men, around whose brows may already he discerned 
the aureole of martyrdom. So without more preface 
here is Saint Nihal Singh’s article. 


THE MEN BEHIND THE UNREST IN INDIA. 

By SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 


Behind the political and social uprest that has 
lately been attracting the attention of the world to 
India stand a few personalities. These men are 
; greater than the greatest events that are happening in 
Hindostan, for the discontent has in a measure been 
engendered and nurtured by them with the object ol 
destroying the present .forhi of government and sub¬ 
stituting in its stead an administration based on 
democratic lines and manned by the natives of the 
land. • * • 

^The unrest iti India dates from the day when the 
Indian changed Jus attitude towards youth, l'or a 
cycltf of )«ears previously the wprtli of a person Jiad 
been measure^ by the number of white hairs on his 
head, and age wSs synonymous with veneration. 

1 '£he spirit of our times upset this state of affairs,«and * 
^during the last two generations all movements for the 
kfipcial ahd political betterment* nT India have been 
Jjaheeived, initiated, and cairied through by com- 
Jpl'ratively young men. Broadly speaking, the men 
phpse life-stories constitute the history of Hindostan < 
transition were born around the year of the Sepoy 


Mutiny—1857 ; and these leaders, with their younger 
aids, are the men that counl in India to-day. 

L- TILAK: INDIA’S ARCH-EXTREMIST. 

On the horizon of Hindostan the personality of 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak looms the largest at this 
moment. He has recently been exiled from India 
and is held in captivity in Burma. Mr. Tilak is the 
owner, editor and publisher of the Resari —tiie lion— 
a native weekly newspaper, which has the largest 
circulation of all newspapers in Hindostan ; and the 
Marhatta, afiother weekly, published in English, 
His present sentence is due to the fact that he 
published articles in his papers which the “English 
Government construed to lie expressions of#»ympathy 
for* the bomb-throwers and encouragement of further 
bomb-throwing. 

Mr. Tilak has been identified with the dative 
agitation for Home Rule for India for marry years. 
He was born on July 23rd, 1855, an< J has upheld.thte 
banner of political reform since he was a young man.- 
When he was only twenty-four years of age he was 
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one of the two men who started the Poona New * 
English 'School in the interests of poor Indian students. 
In 1884 Mr. Tilak and the same two compatriots 
established the Deccan Educational Society, and in 
, 1885 the same men founded the famous Fergusson 
College, in which Mr. Tilak served as Professor of 
Mathematics and Science until 1890. He ’ has 
appealed to both the educated and uneducated 
elements of society. His interest in the education of 
the poor won him the regard of the lowly ; while his 
abilities as a mathematician, as a Sanskritist and 
Vedic scholar, and his labours as a lawyer of great 
repute, have attracted the attention of the intellectual 
classes of Hindostan. In recognition of his erudi¬ 
tion he, was elected to the membership of the Bombay 
Legislative Council and was given a Fellowship of 
the University of Bombay. lie is eminently a self- 
made man, as his father died when he was sixteen 
years old, and the only help the young man had in 
making his way in the world was given by his unde. 
This early struggle for an education fitted him to 
become the champion of the masses. 

Probably the most spectacular achievement of 
Mr., Tilak’s life occurred when lie was responsible 
for the breaking up of the Indian National Congress 
—India’s pseudo-parliament -in 1907, when it met 
at Surat. I.cd by him, the platform was “lushed” 
by the Exticmists to prevent the election of I)r. Rash 
’Bchnry Chose, a Moderate, for President of the 
’Congress. Chairs and tabfes were smashed in the 
mi'Iec that followed Mr. Tilak’s appearance upon the 
plutlutin, and the broken pieces were used as clubs 
in • the fiee-for-all fight that followed. Angered 
Moderates even tore the shoes from their feet and 
hurled them at the Extremist leader who had stirred 
up such a hornet’s nest of wrath. The result of it 
all was that Congress adjourned without electing a 
President or accomplishing any work. 

Public opinion in India was about evenly divided 
as to Mr. Tdak’s guilt in tins connection. Some 
Indians heaped abuse on him ; others crowned him 
with the laurels of the conqueror. One and all, 
however, united in common catise when Mr. Tilak 
was recently arrested. At once he became a martyr 
in the eyes of his countrymen, and .a united protest 
was made against his conviction. A fund is being 
raised to care for his wife and maintain his papers 
while he serves his term of transportation, and every 
effort is being put forth to have his sentence remitted. 

• This is Mr. Tilak’s third gaol experience. Some¬ 
thing like" a quarter of a century ago he was convicted 
for criticising the Prime Minister of a Native State,i« 
his papers. Again in 1897 he was convicted pn 
account of some seditious verses that appeared in 
Kesarji , and sentenced to eighteen months’ imprison¬ 
ment, six of which the Government remitted because 
of the. antagonistic feeling against England which 
his • incarceration stirred up in the hearts of the 
Indians. While in gaol at that time Mr. Tilak wrote 
two' remarkable books: “Orion,” and “The Arctic 


Home in the Vedas,” which are 'fcohjidered cljtslsicy 
by Orientalists the world over. • 

Id politics Mr. Tilak is no-Lazarus waiting for the, 
crumbs to fall from the rich man’s table. His 
attitude may be summed up in his own words : “ If 
the Government givers you half a loaf, take it, and 
stretch out your hand for the other half and strive to * 
obtain it.” His spirit of patriotism was shown while 
he was “ On the road to Mandalay.” His parting 
words, wafted Back across the waters, were: “ In 
spite of the verdict I maintain that (here are higher 
[lowers ruling the destinies of men and of nations. If 
it be the will of Providence that the caused represent 
shall profit more liv my suffering than by my pre¬ 
sence here, 1 am ready.” 

Mr. 'Tilak does not claim that Indians arc yet able 
to look after their own affairs. He does nqj: advo¬ 
cate the niter overthrow of the British in India. All 
lie demands is that tlie % natives of Hindostan shall be 
given a larger share in the administration of their 
country, pfe declares passionately: • We do not . 
caie what happens lo ourselves. 'To imprison even 
3,000 or 4,000 of us at the same time will embarrass 
the bureaucracy. Our object is to embarrass the 
bureaucracy, to attract the attention of England to 
our wrongs by obstructing the Government and 
diverting trade. By unintentional means—by rail¬ 
ways, by a common official language, and by educa¬ 
tion -England has promoted the idea of Indian unity. 
The mere pressure of the English bureaucracy upon 
us makes tor unify. It will not be complete among 
us, pet haps, for generations yet, but our faces are 
now set towards a splendid goal, and we shall not 
turn back.” 

11 .—ARABINDA GHOSE : THE APOSTLE 
OF BENGAL. 

As the man of the hour in India, Arabinda Ghose 
is only second in importance to Bal Gangadhaf 
Tilak. Mr. Ghose is to-day on trial for complicity in 
the Terrorist conspiracy discovered last May. The 
trial has already lasted more than seven months, 
and is to all appearances as far off the end 
as ever. 

Mr. Ghose is one of India’s younger sons. He is 
yet in the thirties, and his rise in the nationalist 
firmament has been meteoric. The son of wealthy 
parents, he received every educational advantage 
which India provided, and was then sent to England, 
where he had a brilliant carver at Cambridge. He 
handles t|i« English • language with a faciie tongue' 
and pen and has few peers in tlfis^ resect in India. 
,He has lectured, written, and done everything in his 
pow£r to rouse the masses of India to a sense of their 
peril as a nation. JPrpbably his chief work has been 
done thr&ugh the columns of Bande Mata ram, 
a daily paper of which he was editof. This* 
paper vC-as a Radical organ of the deepest dye—$»< 
.Radical, in fact, that it was Confiscated by the Govern^ 
ment 4 few weeks ago for repeated seditibus offencesf 
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°The.trial for*sedition of Arabinda-Ghose in 1907 
attracted attention all over India, and was watched 
flsrith the keenest interest. Hardly had he squirmed 
out of this tight corner when he was arrested as' the 
.alleged ringleader of a band of bomb-throwers w,ho 
caused the death of two English women and created 
consternation in official circles. 

It is alleged that' Arabinda Glio^e gathered toge¬ 
ther as his followers a band of hot-headed youths and 
impressed them with the conviction that the only way 
India could be saved was for them to blow up every 
Triton in the Peninsula. It is chimed that in order 
to raise funds for the work he advised his followers 

f 

to rob and pillage. Laboratories were established 
where 0 young men experimented with explosives, 
^attempting to learn how to make bombs, 
e Arabinda Ghose is a poor man to-day, for a few 
years ago ho took the vow of poverty in order to 
jwork for his country’s freedom. He had no money 
JtD secure a lawyer to defend him, and his sister. Miss 
iSarojini Ghose, appealed to the public for help. The 
fanner in which gold poured into his defence fund 
Jrj&'Om high and low, of all castes and creeds, proved 
pjhow near and dear this so-called red anarchist is to 
jphe hearts of the people of India. 

fen.— BIPIN CHANDRA PAL: HOYCOTTER. 

|f Babu Bipin Chandra Pal belongs to the same 

^pOnstellation as Tilak and Arabinda Ghose, and 

'.the brilliancy of his career is not dimmed by that of 

-the former two. Mr. Pal has not been long out of 

rfcaol. His trip to the penitentiary was inspired by his 
jr* , , # . 

^spirit of patriotism. He is an arch-boyeotter, only 

phfs propaganda of boycott does not stop with the 

^boycott of British goods. He advocates that 110 

: pative of the land should, in any measure, help the 

Ipfien Government to administer the affairs of the 

^Country. In September, 1907, when brought to a 

(■‘British court to give testimony in the sedition fase 

•Against Band,' Mafatam, which he had helped 

Arabinda Ghose,to found, he refused point-blank to 

#tve evidence. He /( was prosecuted for bontenfpt of 

“ehurt and wa§ imprisoned. 

t? 1 r 

*f.„Babu Bipili Chandra Pal is not unknown in 

£ L • <* 

|Anieric§, as he toured the counttiy > n 1900, lecturing 
pint religipus subjects and contributing to magazines. 
i#e first saw the light of day in 1858 in Bengal. His 
was lawyer of considerable note in his 
district, and was able to give his son the advantages 


of a good education. As a child he was extreippf| 
precocious, and passed the High School examination 
while he was but a young lad. Following this 
was taken to Calcutta by his father, and received the 
balance of his education at India’s capital. While hie 
was studying in Calcutta he was converted to Brahr 
nioism, a Protestant Hindu faith. His father was an 
orthodox Hindu, and was enraged at his son’s action 
in permitting himself to be proselyted. He vowed 
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never again to look on the young man’s face, and 
even went to the length of disinheriting him. The 
lad bravely stood his ground, and refused to be 
moved by his father’s prayers or threats. The older 
man refused for ten years to see his son, but at last ' 
he was won over by the courage of his convictions 
which the young man showed. 

Bipin Chandra Pal began his life as a school¬ 
teacher. lie acted in this capacity for several years, 
occupying various positions of trust in his chosen 
profession. He returned to his native town and 
established a High School there, founding scholarships 
which were to be bestowed upon poor deserving 
students. Finally, he was appointed Librarian to the 
City Library of Calcutta. This position gave him the 
opportunity to study the literature of the West. He 
drank deep at the fountain of Western learning and 
imbibed its noblest ideals. While holding tips office 
his wife died. Bipin Chandra Pal was prostrated by 
h£r loss, and renounced the world, wandering for. a 
time with holy men and acquiring from them a dbep 
knowledge of Sanskrit, Vedanlism, and Vaishnavism. 
In this way he became possessed of a vivid under¬ 
standing of India’s ancient literature. ’ 

Being a reformer by nature, ft was but natufaj that 
JSipLj Chandra Pal should set a good example to 



India, He married the widowed niece of 
Ippwdranath Banerjee, the Bengali orator, and by this 
> struck at the old-time custom of forbidding widows 
vttf WMftarry. 

As a lecturer, “ Bipin Babu,” as he is fondly called 
India, has made many notable speeches. A series 
^ lectures in defence of Brahmoism electrified Bengal 
With his power of reasoning and his thiilling elo¬ 
quence. These speeches placed him at the forefront 
of Bengal reformers. While his oratory had been 
appreciated and had attracted to him a large follow¬ 
ing, he did not venture into the political field to any 
great extent until he delivered a thrilling speech on 
the Arms Act, when the Indian National Congress 
met in Madras for the first time. This speech was a 
bitter denunciation of the British policy of keeping 
the people totally disarmed and thus emasculating 
them. Since making his first speech in the Indian 
National Congress, Mr. Pal has grown upon his 
countrymen, until to-day he is a leader amongst 
leaders. His popularity dmongst Indians gained a 
fresh impetus when he was lately incarcerated for 
refusing to give evidence in a British Court. Indig¬ 
nation prevailed eveiywhere in India. Even his foes 
sympathised with him, and a large sum of money was 
collected by young men and presented to his wife. 

A monster mass meeting was held in Calcutta to 
protest against his imprisonment. When he was set 
free, after serving time for six months, large crowds 
gathered to “hail the conquering hero.” While in 
prison he wrote two books—one in English and 
another in Bengali. 

This man, whom the Indians regard as one of 
the best assets of the country, is feared by the British 
bureaucracy. He is under constant surveillance by 
the alien Government. He is mixed up in everything 
that is calculated to make for the regeneration of 
India, whether it be the establishment of national 
schools and colleges, arbitration courts, the promul¬ 
gation of the boycott propaganda, or the Swadeshi 
spirit—that is to say, “ India for the Indians.” He is 
jin eloquent and impressive platform speaker, and is 
considered one of the best living slump orators. 

IV.—KRISHNAVARMA : THE INDIAN 
GADFLY. 

Of late years India, inspired by the example of 
Japan, hai; sent out hordes of young men to foreign 
countries to qualify themselves for larger, service to 
the Fatherland. These young men are the cream of 
India, and upon them rests the future of the country. 
The god Sf^ods of these young men in foreign lands • 
is Shiamji Krishnavarma, a distinguished graduate o£ 
Oxford University, and a wealthy man. For years he 
made England his home, and his house was thrown 
open to Indians of all creeds &nd opinions. If 
they needed money he ldt them have it, and in every 
Way he looked after their welfare and urged them to 
stand up for the liberation of their land. Two years * 
ago Mr, Krishnavarma moved his headquarters to 


Paris—-that Mecca of revolutionists—feeling that his 
further residence in London might^ring down on his 
head the ire of Great Britain. Before leaving Eng- 
landf however, he founded “ India House ” in a 
northern suburb of London, to serve as a home and 
headquaTters for his countrymen. 

Shiamji Krishnavarma might be termed a second 
ScKrrates, for, like the Athenian of old, he has con¬ 
stituted himself a gadfly lo sting the Indians and 
keep them stirred up regarding the aggressions of 
their alien rulers. He is indefatigable and ubiquitous 
in his fight against the British misrule of India. So 
active was he a year ago that his name was brought 
up in parliamentary discussions, and his paper, the 
Indian Sociologist, was proscribed and debarred from 
circulation in India. The dauntless editor was not in 
the least disturbed by this radical action, but* con¬ 
tinued publishing his periodical and sending it to 
India as if the British Government did not exist. 
Presumably it was sent by letter post. Be that as it 
may, the Indian Sociologist found its wdy regularly 
to its Indian subscribers and continued to preach 
the doctrine of boycott and self-rule to the people of 
Hindustan. The Indian Sociologist is a small, four- 
page sheet, issued monthly, hut its influence cannot 
be gauged by its size, for its resistance of British ; 
authority is vitriolic. 

Mr. Krishnavarma is a boycotter of the deepest 
dye. He advocates a general boycott that shall * 
extend to everything British—even the Britishers 
themselves. He declares that the British bureaucracy 
in India would break down in a single week if the 
natives would refuse to assist their foreign rulers; 
that the English fesiding in India would starve to 
death if the natives refused to cook and serve their, 
meals; that the machinery of the British Government .; 
would come to a dead standstill if the Indian police 
and army should refuse to obey their orders. V 

Mr. Krishnavarma is one of the best educated , 
Indians alive, and is a lawyer by profession, hhving 
been called to the Bar at the Inner Temple. • 
His complexion is dark and swarthy. He wears ■. 
spectacles and dresses like a missionary. He has ; 
devoted his entire life to bringing about the freedom j 
of India from the heaviest of all yokes—the yoke 
of the foreigner. He has held many important ! 
official posts, but his spirit of patriotism led him tp : 
renounce everything that smaqkecl of .British rule # 
and since then he has resided out of India. Flis'i 
experience, while a Government official, brought him ■ 
into close toiith with many men at^he head or Indian 
affairs. He understands all the secret methods of the* 
Government, and he has made use of his knowledge, 
of inside fa$ts, without mercy, to hammer at the alien* 
bureaucracy, making ,hi« stroke fall hardest cm the-; 
sorest spots.* ' 

Mr. Shiamji Krishnavarma makes no secret* of his , 
mission. He advocates ,a complete self-rule for India, , 
He does not profess to be a friend of the British. Hd| 
even repudiates British citizenship, having been bota| 
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in a native States All the Indian leaders combined 
are not wielding the amount of influence that Shilmji 
Krishnavarma does to alienate his countrymen, from 
loyalty to their British rulers. He is a born oiganiser, 
and is marshalling the opposition against England 
with a view to freeing the'country from the alien 
ruler. How far he will be successful no one pan 
prophesy, but being a man of independent means, 
Mr. Krishnavarma is not afraid of the Britisher. 
When, early »in 1908, he migrated to Paris, it was 
rumoured that, out of respect for the entente coniiale, the 
French Government would escort him to the frontier ; 
he was not at all worried by the prospect, but made 
arrangements to carry on the propaganda elsewhere 
in case he was run out of France. This did not 
occiy, however, and he is still living in Paris. He 
can afford to establish himself anew as many times as 
England may choose to driV'e him away. 

Shiaqiji Krishnavarma founded the Herbert Spencer 
Scholarship of Oxford, and has fathered similar 
educational schemes elsewhere for the purpose of 
advancing the cause of India. One of the stipula¬ 
tions of these scholarships is that the holders shall 
not receive any of the loaves and fishes of the British 
administration. 

V.—LAJPAT RAI: BRITAIN’S BOGEY. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai is universally popular in India. By 
Extremists he is ranked as one of their party, while 
the Moderates look upon him as an arch-leader. In 
May, 1907, Mr. Lajpat Rai was exiled from his 
country, kept in captivity in Mandalay, and finally 
released. Great Britain looked upon him as a 
dangerous seditionist, which brought about his depor¬ 
tation; but the volume of agitation inspired by his 
incarceration without trial was so great that the 
Government was forced to free him and bring him 
back home. , 

Lala Lajpat Rai is a young man, being on the 
sunny side of forty-fjve. He is a man of many-sided 
activities. Early in life he joined the Arya Samaj, 
another of India’s Protestant Hindu faiths, in whose 
cause he has worked indefatigahly. The Arya Samaj 
founded the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College at Lahore, 
which is reckoned as one of the premier educational 
institutions in the country. Lala Lajpat Rai was one 
of the founders o£ this coHege, and was largely instru¬ 
mental in collecting' 175,000 dols, endowment fund. 
He has held various offices in the college, acting as 
vice-president and secretary, and Professor of History 
and Literature far a number of years. He lias not 
only filled *thes# positions without pay, but has con- ‘ 
tributed munificently from his own pocket. Mr. 
Lajpat Rai takes active interest in a* number of 
educational institutions rniiiftained by the Arya 
Samaj. ,, •* 

In philanthropic circles Mr. Rai is an important 
figure. He has organised relief work and orphanages, . 
and in every manner, by his actions, has proved that 
the welfare of his people is very near to his heart. 
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For years he has acted as. General- Secretary of the 
Arya Samaj Orphanage at Ferozepur, and is a metftber 
of tlfe managing committee of the Waifs’ Orphanage 
at Meerut. He organised a Hindu Orphan relief 
movement in 1897, and again in 1899-1900 and 
1907-1908, which cared for thousands of helpless 
starvelings. So much was his famine relief work valued* 
that in 1901 the Government requested him to give 
evidence before the Famine Commission, and his 
suggestions were considered of especial value, as he 
had personally inspected the famine district. At the 
time of the great earthquake in the Kangra district in 
1905 he organised a relief committee. He visited 
the afflicted area, collected funds, and personally 
superintended the relief work. In all these philan¬ 
thropies he attracted attention to himself because of 
the marvellous executive abilities which he displayed. 

As an organiser and financier probably Lajpat Rai 
has no equal in his native province, the Punjab. He 
is a Director of the Punjab National Bank, which 
has a number of branches in different cities, and is 
interested in several cotton mills and cotton presses 
in the Punjab. Viscount Morley, Secretary of State 
for India, once characterised Lajpat Rai as “an 
accomplished lawyer.” He was hardly eighteen when 
he opened his law office at Hissar, a small town in 
the Punjab. There fie became a leader of the local 
bar. For three years he was Honorary Secretary of 
the Hissar Municipal Board. In 1892 he moved -to 
Lahore, where his legal talents found a wider field of 
action. It was at Lahore that he made the bulk of 
his money, which made him independent of practice 
at forty. 

Mr. Lajpat Rai has attracted attention as a htlira- 
tenr. For several years he edited a vernacular 
magazine and a vernacular weekly journal. These 
publications were conducted 111 the interests of 
leligious, social, and educational progress. He is 
the author of biographical monographs in the 
vernacular on Maz/.ini, Garibaldi, Sivaji, Swami 
Dayanand, and Krishna. These books have had a 
wide circulation if India. He has contributed fre¬ 
quently to a number of newspapers and magazines 
published in English, and has written in English a 
life of Pandit Gurudalta Vidyasthi, M.A., the Indian, 
reformer, and also has compiled a concise history of 
Hindu civilisation down to the commencement of’ 
the Mussulman period. 

It was ifi 1888 that Lala Lajpat Rai first became 
active in politics. In that year he joined the Indian 
National Congress when it met in AllalWoad. He 
\vas selected by the Indian National Congress Gom- 
‘mitteo, in 1905, to go to England and place before 
the British public the political grievances of the 
Indian people. One thousand dollars was Voted by 
the Indian Association of* the Punjab to pay his 
expenses, but the patriot refused to accept the money, 
and paid his way out of his own pocket.- He 
travelled widely in- England and the United: States, 
and did propaganda work for the cause of India 
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during this trip. In 1905, when the Indian National 
Congress, met at Benares, Lala Lajpat Rai took a 
prominent part in its deliberations, and actively 
supported a resolution on “ the repressive measures 
in Bengal.” At the last abortive session of the 
Indian National Congress a large number of delegates 
insisted upon his being made the president. He had 
just returned after being confined in the Rangoon 
fortress, and was held in high esteem. He refused 
to accept die office of president, but the Congress 
rose to its feet en masse to do him homage when he 
entered the pavilion. 

VI.—RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE : 

' " JO URN AUST- AGITATOR. 

Until a few years ago the Indian leaders have 
presented an undivided front in their attempts to 
dethrone the British bureaucracy and substitute in its 
stead a government for and by the people. The 
divisions—Extremist and Moderate - are barely five 
years old. The bone of contention between the two 
factions is whether or not Great Britain is to be 
permitted to retain suzerainty over India after the 
country has obtained self-government. This point of 
difference, it will be readily seen, is a mere academic 
question, for complete Home Rule is not destined to 
dawn on Hindustan to-morrow. Accordingly the 
'sanest Indians do not permit themselves to be 
labelled Extremist or Moderate. They prefer to be 
called Nationalists: that is to say, they are for a 
“nationhood of India,” undivided by caste, religious 
or racial differences. 

A notable representative of this order of Nationalists 
is Ramananda Chatlerjee. He belongs to the class 
of leaders who seek, through the medium of the 
Press, to rouse India to a sense of its fallen condition 
and inspire the natives of the land to htlp themselves. 
He is pre-eminently an editor, although during his 
useful life he has been associated with many reform 
movements. At present he is the editor, publisher 
and owner ot the Modern Rqnew, a high-grade 
illustrated monthly magazine, published in English, 
and Prabasi, a Bengalee organ, published in the 
vernacular. 

Mr. Chatterjee was born in 1865, and is one of 
the younger leaders of Indian thought. He is a 
Master of Arts of the Calcutta University. For years 
he was a Professor of English in the Calcutta City 
College, and later was made Principal of the Kayastha 
Pathsala (College) of Allahabad. His reform work 
began early in life. While he was still a young man* 
he? was one of a band of youths who founded a society 
called the “ Dasasram ”—the Institute of Servants. 
.The numbers were styled “ servants,” and the chief 
object of the society was to conduct a home for 
incurable's and invalids of all castes and creeds. This 
was the first indigenous institution of its kind in. 
Bengal,*and Professor Chatterjee was for years active 
in its management, and edited its monthly organ. 


The Past, devoted to philanthropic subjects, the first 
ahekonly journal of its kind in India. « 

Upon moving to Allahabad, Professor Chatlerjee’s 
activities became greatly multiplied. He was made 
President of the Anglo-Indian Temperance Council 
for the North-West Provinces of Quilh and Behar; 
onorary secretary of the Allahabad Orphanage j a 
lernber of the general committee of the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj,*and lay-minister of the Allahabad 
Brahmo Samaj. He was sub-editor, and subsequently 
associate editor, of the Indian Messenger; associate 
editor of the Indian Mirror and the Sanjibani ; editor 
of the Pradip, the best Bengalee children’s magazine, 
and author of two popular Bengalee-primers. He 
was twice a delegate to the Indian National Congress. 
In 1907 he moved to Calcutta, where he fr now 
editing the Modem Review and Prabasi. 

Professor RamanandS. Chatterjee is a fearless man 
in everything he undertakes. While he .does not 
advocate anarchy or revolution, he is aggressive alia 
demands fair play on the part of the British. Prob¬ 
ably his most telling strokes against the English 
Government have been administered through the 
columns of the Modern Review, in which, month after 
month, Professor Chatterjee piles charge upon charge, 

I act upon fact, in splendid argumentative articles 
which prove that England did not come to India 
actuated by humanitarian motives, and that England 
is holding India, not for the country’s good, but for 
British gain. He is an adept at compiling, and 
invariably proves his ease by quoting the other 
side. The preparation of his articles in the Modem 
Review and Pralntsi requires an immense amount 
of research work ; and few Indians are so well 
versed in the history of England in its relations 
with India in the pie-Victorian, Victorian, and what ; 
might be termed the Morleyan era. He mak£!| 
the compilation of these articles his specialty' at 
present, and his work is done in a quiet, unobtrusive, 
way. « 

Professor Chatterjee is a man of quiet character. 
There is nothing about him blustering, argumentative 
or revolutionary. He is firm as a rock when, 
once he determines to do*a thing. He hews to 
tiie line and lets the chips fall where they may, in 
a judicial, methodical manner, and constitutes one 
of India's strongest forces beeause of his cool- 
headedness and calm determination. He is stubbofft 
in the right and cannot bp coayed, cajoled or 
threatened from any stand he has taken. Ho has'for 
years taken a prominent part ir> the Sjvadeshi and 
boycott movement. He has not, for the past twelve 
£ears,»worn any article of dress of foreign manufac-. 
ture, nor does he use foreign sugar'or British salt. 
Though belonging b£ nativity to a high-caste Brahmin 
family, he is a radical social reformer and <has dis¬ 
carded the “ sacred thread,” which is the distinctive, 
mark of Brahminhood. H« lives simply aud is 
vegetarian and a total abstainer from hitoxicatirfg 
drinks. * . , V 1 










Leader.] 

^■i-Tspt Education DocTq|t (to the Archbishop): “My 
Archbishop, can it be that this is the remedy you really 
V’ 


Westminster Gazette .] 


Cause and Effect 

Mr. Keir Hardie”: “ Look at that list, Mr. Bull—not one 
of them would have been passed if it hadn’t been for our 
Labour Party 1 ” , , 

Mr. Bui.l : “Yes, Mr. Keir Hardie; but how majny. of 
those things would have been passed if there had been a Tory 
Government since 1906 instead of a Liberal Government? ” 
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Lipracaun.) fDubliu. Kladderadatsch.\ [Berlin. 

The Waits Still Waiting. At the Almshouse. 


Land Pur<’H\SK Bll.i.: “They won’t get much playing 
titside that door. They’re all out of tune, and it would take 
1 b to feach them harmony, so it would.” 


Howard and Wii.uhi.m : “ We have given up for good all 
personal interference in politics.” 



International Syndicated a [Baltimore. FuchUtto .] *[Turl|».' > ^ 

• The American Agreement with Japan. An Italian Vjew 


TR‘e ‘United States and Japan have formed an agreement to • • . 

took after China and to protect their interests in the Pacific.— The English and the German navies are getting so hugely 
Neuui Jtem. • stout that they will soon be no longer able to fight each other, 

















a Ulk .| | Beilin. Ulk.~\ Berlin. 

More than Doubtful. The German Taxpayer as Mazeppa. 


German Taxpayer : “ 1 womlei whether they will ever 



Puck. 1 


[New York. 


The Sausage Machine. 


Oliver Twist asks for more. 


Grinding the German Peasants into Warships. 
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Germania’s Illness. 

"Madam, youi temperament lets a great deal to do with your 
ufferings, and that 1 can’t help. T confess frankly that [ 
nyself don’t expect this medicine to do von much good.” 


//’a/or Jaf-nb .J 


The Dardanelles Again. 



fStmtRat t. 


The Russian Bear and the British I .ion are looking greedily 
at Turkey’s pot of Dardanelles jam, and wondering whether 
they had not better eat both it and him too. 
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Cairo Punch.] 

• * The Still Empty Coffin. * 

Sphinx : "You hare grown old, J<*hn, in this country. When will you join 
lose who have gone belore you, and rest in this beautiful coffin that I have prepared 

,r y.°u»" 

John’ BOU. : “ That coffin will remain empty as long as you are-ready to fly at 
acii other's throats, ” 


r.uq»in/>.\ (Turin. 

Itat.y (between Russia and Austria) 
“ The Eagle or file Bear? Which is it to be ! 
Alas ! both of them have sharp flaws ! ” 
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I.usttg, Blatter.^ • [Da tin. 

• The Dear Children 1 

(l.) In the Bulgarian nursery they are plaving “Tsar ” 

(2.) In the Servian, “ \Yar.'’ (.$.) In the Turkish,' “ Parliament.” 

( 4 -*/ In the Austrian, with then new dolls, “ Bosnia 11 and (l Herzegovina 11 

(5.) In the English, they arc playing “Interview.” 

L , {b l *?* r h « 1 £!V an U nurscr >’ th «y not playing *at all ; they are learning to 
read, instead. ^N.B. They hope some day to be able to read writing, as well as print.) 
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Minneapolis JourftaL\ m 

A Sign of Peflace. 
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Addingf Insult to Injury. 


J'asquino. 1 


The Dof;: “ T don’t ihink much of your liltlc litter ! ” 

The Cat : “Confound you 1 Why, you killed one of my biggest kittens and 
you helped all you could to sijuash another 1 ” 


Germany’s Real Peril. 







11 Fapaeallo.] • * ***?$! 

~r The Triumph of the Young: Turks. . "tfl 

Pas quin 1 ] [Turin. . . . _ _ ’ w 

\~ Trinio AttionrA The labours of the Young Turkish Party have at imidg, it possible fdr| 

• wne i npie Alliance. bone of Despptisinjo be buried. Dame Europe, out of gratitude, offers Turkey sow 

Germany : “Take care, boys, or we shall “Politics” tobacco: “This,” she says, “ is composed of party struggles and vote|^ 
‘ all three fall together.” ballot. Let it be a source of Oivilisation, Freedom and Progress to you.” 






















The One and Only Way to Settle the 
Licensing Question. 

. S —- 


A SCHEME <SIMPLE, PRACTICAL, AND PROFITABLE. 


I.—THE CASE STATED. 

T HE rejection of the Licensing BiHby the House 
of Lords left the Government arid the country 
face to face with a stone wall. No sub¬ 
sequent House of Commons is likely to be elected 
for the next fifty years which will give as large a 
majority for any Licensing Hill as that by which last 
year’s Bill was sent up to the House of Lords. 11 
the"House of Lords could reject last year's Hill with 
impunity, ^despite the immense majority in its favour 
fen the Commons, there is no. chfjncc of passing any 
Ijjmilar Bill In our time through Parliament. II the 
Rejection of the Bill had been followed bv a furious 
popular agitation against the Peers, there might have 
Wen some hope that a second Licensing Bill might 
Have been accepted. But there has been no agitation 



Westminster Gazette.] 

A Block on the Road. 

THE Road Surveyor : “ Well— something will have to 
In- done ! ” 


igainst the House of Lords, furious or otherwise. 
Bo far as by-elections go, they afford conclusive 
evidence that the cjpctoraie* is not stirred to Us 
depths by indignation, oi»eveii by impatience, against 
action ol the Second Chamber. For any 
licensing reform o*n the "old lines there is now no 
possibility of success^ The great Liberal Varty lias 
Blade its frontat attack, and it has fail'd as completely 
IS General Iluller tailed at Colenso. . 

r, THE ALTERNATIVES UEFOKK I # HK OOVKKN A ENT. 
y 1 The liberal Party, therefore, i? reduced io the 
acceptance* of two alternatives. It must either take 
,ts defeat lying down, confessing its impotence and 
^rasing licensing reform ffcm its programme, or it 
ijust devise j>bme other method of coping with the 


£ admitted evils of the Trade. To adopt the former 
would be to throw up the sponge by an admission 
that the Government and the Liberal Party are 
impotent to deal with what they have loudly declared 
to he the most urgent of all measures of Social 
Reform. 

As it is unthinkable that the Liberals will adopt the 
former, therefore it follows that they must adopt the 
latter alternative. Abandoning the frontal 'attack, 
they must devise some other plan of campaign. 
And the question of questions is what that plan of 
campaign must he. 

PUNITIVE LICENCE DUTY. 

The only suggestion that has hitherto been put 
forward is that the Government should avenge their 
defeat and choke their deficit by imposing a swingeing 
licence duty upon the purveyors of intoxicants. This 
is within the competence of the House of Commons. 
It is also proposed to increase the taxes levied upon 
alcohol. “ You can, of course,” said a great brewer 
to me the other flay, “ tax us out of existence if you 
choose.” But however desirable such a consumma¬ 
tion may appear to many worthy people, the Treasury 
cannot afford to kill the goose that lays thirty-six 
million golden eggs every year. Ministers with a 
huge deficit to choke will not carry the maltreatment 
of the goose so far as to impair its egg laying rapacity. 
In the opinion of many experts, to increase the taxa¬ 
tion on intoxicants beyond the present limit would 
result in a decrease of net receipts from customs 
and excise—which is the very last thing the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer desire.-. It is possible 
to increase licence duties, but comparatively little 
can be obtained in this way unless the increase is 
extended far beyond- the holders of on-licences. 
Drink is distributed to the drinker through many 
channels, of which the public-house is only one. To 
increase the cost of on-licences would immediately 
drive business into other channels, of which four 
may be mentioned :— 

(r) The house-to-house distribution in barrels direct 
from the brewery. 

(2) The sale in clubs, which will replace the public- 
houses. / - 

, (j) The supply governed by grocers’ licences 

and 

(4) The sale through wine and spirit merchants. 

All these sources would have to be laid urtder 
contribution if the price of licences is to he raised, 
and every extension of the tax screw would swell thtf 
. army of those who would sink politics to defend .their 
pockets. 
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SOMETHING MUST BE DONE ! 

But even if Ministers faced the music and braved 
the consequences, the mere increase of licence duties, 
while it might benefit the Exchequer, would aggravate 
rather than diminish all the social and moral i-vils 
which were aimed at by the Licensing Bill. And it 
would admittedly enormously increase the electoral 
activity of the vendors of intoxicants who have 
already given us such a taste of their quality at 
Chelmsford-and elsewhere. 

Therefore I take it as demonstrated that if the 
Liberal Party is to justify the confidence of the nation 
it .must rise to the height of this great occasion by 
producing next session a financial measure which will 
settle the-question on broad national lines in such a 
way as to secure, first, the immediate and effective 
control of the whole drink traffic by the people, and, 
secondly, the provision of a substantial relief for the 
Exchequer. Fortunately, these two objects, so far 
from being incompatible, can be secured by a very 
simple and practical measure, the adoption of which 
depends entirely upon the courage, the initiative, and 
the faith of Ministers and their supporters. 


in the hands of the representatives of the natipn to 
bfe conducted for the benefit of ,the people and the 
profit of the Exchequer. f 

TOE WORST ENEMIES OF TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

# Thesc fanatics are fortunately few, hut if, 
unfortunately, they ire allowed to intimidate the 
Government—for of them it may he said there is 
much cry and precious little wool,«s the de\ il said when 
he sheared the sc*v—then we may bid good-bye to all 
hope of Temperance Reform for another generation. 
Hung will he king henceforth, but il will he Mr. Leif 
Jones and his merry men who will place the crown 
upon his brow. 

The first word of salvation for Temperance 
Reform is to ignore the Temperance Obstructionist, 
He has been proved once more to he absolutely 
impotent to effect any improvement. His attempts 
have ended in making T.he Trade the masters of the 
situation, and masters they will remain so long as the 
voied of the Obstructive Prohibitionist.is heard and 
obeyed. 

A CI.EAN SPATE AND A FREE HAND. 


WHAT MUST UK DUNE. 

What is that measure ? It is simply this. That the 
nation should buy up, lock, stock and barrel, the whole of 
jthe liquor trade of the country and make the supply ot 
intoxicants henceforward a Government monopoly. 

If anyone should shrink from so drastic an opeia- 
tion let him remember that if the Government shrinks 
from possessing itself of the Trade, the Trade will 
inevitably possess itself of the Government. 

THE I.TON (?) IN THE PATH. 

What is the lion in the wav ? There is only one, 
but it is only a painted lion. There are a certain, or 
rather an uncertain, number of estimable men and 
women who are so convinced of the evils of drink 
that nothing will induce them to consent to purchase 
the greatest possible improvement in the social and 
moral condition of the people if the price paid has 
to be the. assumption by the State of direct respon¬ 
sibility for the sale of intoxicating liquor. The fact 
that their non possumns makes the' Brewer and the 
Publican absolute rulers of England does not trouble 
their consciences. To save their little hand, say 
a million strong, from having part or lot in the 
accursed thing, the remaining thirty-nine millions 
they deliver over to the unchecked license of the 
present system. They have by a process of subtle, 
casuistry j^rsuaded themselves that they can lawfully 
enrich the Exchequer to the tune of ^36,000,000 
a year "by allowing brewer and distiller and pub¬ 
lican a free field to push the* sale of drink by 
every m6de of advertising enterprise, but that they 
wcftild deserve everlasting perdition if by a State 
rtidhopoly they destroyed the temptations bom of 
competition and placed the control of the traffic 


If we bought up the whole liquor trade-, lock, slock 
and barrel, and make Eduardus Rex arfrl his trusly 
anti well-beloved servants the sole brewers, distillers, 
and purveyors of intoxicants to the lieges, we should 
achieve at one stroke and at once what the Licensing 
Bill sought to secure incompletely after the lapse Of 
fourteen or twenty-one years. The nation would 
acquire immediately a Clean Slate and a Free Hand. 
It would be free to deal as drastically as it thought fit 
with all the evils of the existing system. It could try 
every kind of experiment, from absolute prohibition 
up to free trade in drink, according to the will of the 1 
people, without doing any violence to the vested, 
interests of anybody. 

TIIE rV’.HT AND THE WRONG TACK. 

The more dangerous the Trade, the more necessary 
E it that it should he taken out of the hands of those: 
who have a personal interest in increasing the sale of 
alcohol to a maximum, and vested in the hands of, 
those who would have a direct personal interest in 
making the supply of intoxicants subsidiary to the. 
social conveniences and amenities of tlu- public-house. 
At *present the whole pressure of our restrictive 
legislation tends to convert the’good old English in<l, 
into a mere guzzling and .swilling bar-counter, in 
which the worst elements are developed at the cost of . 
the best. If we bought, then^all up we coul£ 
restore the lost ideal of the People’s Club and Hostel, 
Yhe poor man’s only parlour is at present too often a 
ginshop. *lf it were t^e Public-House of the Public, 
conducted »in the Iffiblic interest and for the'Public 
profit, under the vigilant supervision ana encourage¬ 
ment of the Government, we should convert the most 
fertile source of social demoralisation into the most, 
potent instrument for social amelioration. * 7 
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I If—OBJECTIONS MET. 

c 

^ A vain dream, do you say ? So far is it from being 
a vain dream that it is a practical reform that lies 
within the grasp of Mr. Lloyd George if he will 'but 
have the courage to grasp it. And so far is it from 
■being visionary, that if Mr. Lloyd George were to 
grasp his nettle firmly he would acquire at once more 
globular millions by consent than he can hope fo 
obtain by the most successful forays he can make 
upon the hen-roosts of hostile neighbours. 

WHAT WOULD IT COST ? 

“ But the cost would be excessive?” The cost of 
^buying up the Trade cannot be precisely ascertained. 

■ But various estimates have been published which vary 
'from £ 100,000,000 to ^200,000,000. The larger 
sum includes the purchase of the breweries as well as 
'pf the public-houses. Suppose we take it that it would 
‘cost two hundred millions. To float a loan for a war 
,;or for any other unproductive expenditure would be a 
formidable financial operation. But to issue* two 
hundred millions Three per Cent. Bonds to the 
Owners of the property which at present brings in, 
according to Mr. Sherwell’s estimate, £ib,ooo,ooo 
profit, would be the simplest operation imaginable. 
jXhe State would, by guaranteeing the payment of six 
^millions a year, come into possession of a gilt-edged 
-Security yielding at least double that amount. 

L WOULD IT PAY ? 

“ But the State could not run it as cheaply as the 
present owners?” Yes and no. It would not run it 
0b cheaply or so profitably, because it would not force 
drinking. But against this must be put the immense 
economy that would be effected by the stoppage of 
all competitive expenditure, advertising, and the like. 
As a financial operation the Treasury could con¬ 
fidently count upon covering its guarantee and having 
Something over. And the State wopld gain enor- 
tnously in the moral improvement of the habits of the 
people. t 

TRUCK DENTS. 

“ But the idea is new, and such a thing would be 
Sntirely without precedent ? ” 

The idea is not new, and there are many pre- 
ledents. In Russia the manufacture of vodka is a 
State monopoly yielding ,£53,000,000 per annum. 

Switzerland the 'Republic has a monopoly of*the 
ialc of spirits. In North Carolina the State owned 
he/lrink trade. » In Sweden and Norway, where the 
Uothenburg system had its birth, the sale of alcohol 
fer head isethe kfWest in Europe. In Roumania, 
fter twenty-five years’ agitation, the State has* 
municipalised the sale of drink outside al| the large 
awns. f The Roumanians rejected the English 
ystem expressly on the ground that it placed the 
lovernrfient in the hands of the treacle. 

WHAT POLITICIANS THINK OF IT? 

“But no* British politicians could be found td 
pprove of it.” To this I am in a position to reply 


with some confidence, for I have for the last montb 
been diligently taking soundings in the camps of both 
parties and in the headquarters of the Trade. I have 
been astounded to find that nearly every one whom 3 
have approached has been more or less in favour 61 
the proposition. 

Among those whom I have interrogated, personally 
or by letter, are Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Morley, Mr. Rufus Isaacs, Lord Lamington, Lord 
Lytlon, Mr. Sherwell, Lord Blyth, Mr. Edward North 
Buxton, Mr. Aldous (secretary of the Brewers’ Pro¬ 
tection Society), and other well-known brewers, and 
several Bishops. The attitude of all with whom I 
have spoken is one of sympathetic interest, coupled 
with a general indisposition to take the first step. 
Each side prefers to he approached by the other. 
But, excepting on the part of one Bishop, I found no 
pronounced opposition. The immense advantages 
of such a bold and radical method of dealing 
with the question were admitted by all. But “ I 
prefer to withhold my judgment,” said one brewer, 
“ until I know what price I am to have for my 
brewery.” “ If I meant to buy them up,” said a 
leading statesman, “ I should he the last man to say 
that I hail any such intention.” That is very reason¬ 
able. It is sufficient at piesent to know that, like 
Mr. Balfour, qo one seems to have any objection to 
the scheme in principle. 

WHAT MR. LLOYD CKOROE HAS SAID, 

The man on horseback on this question is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 1 do not know what 
that exalted peisonage will decide; but I do happen 
to know what Mr. Lloyd George thought in 1904. 
When Mr. Balfour’s Licensing Bill was before the 
House, Mr. Lloyd George made a direct appeal to the 
Prime Minister to buy up the trade and settle the 
question once for all. lie said :— 

The temperance question urgently demanded attention in the 
real interest of this country. Mow let him make an appeal to 
the Piime Minister, if he might do so. Why did not the right 
honourable gentleman take this question up and try to effect a 
leal settlement ? Here was a question of enormous importance, 
and he had a perfectly unique •>|>|>oi (unity of settling it. There 
were extreme men on both sides ol the House, lie said the 
same thing jn regard to the education question. He had always 
lelt in regard to the education question that if they could close 
their door-, turn out the reporters, and vote In ballot, they 
would be able to solve their difficulties by the morning. Similarly 
with the temperance question. He was certain there were 
men on the flenches opposite who were sincerely desirous 
of settling this question, and who were as fully convinced of 
the dangers of the drink traffic as any teetotaler.- lie was 
fonvinccd the Prime Minister could bring in a/jfill which, 
while it might perhaps excite animosity on the "part of (he 
brewery interests, and he dared say on the part of his 
honourable friend the Member for Cornwall (Sir W. ’Lawson), 
would really help to settle the question. If the Prime 
Minister had conic down and said that this was a ques¬ 
tion which must be settled, anti that he was going to 
buy out the interests of the trade in order to place the whole 
business in the hands of the people, no matter what .it might 
cost, one would have felt sympathy with him, and adtnked the 
daring of the scheme, and at the same time one would have ielt 
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that he was making a real effort to settle the question.* But this 
Bill was simply putting off the evil day and making that evil 
day worse when it arrived. If the right honourable gentleman 
Were to .follow the example of a great predecessor in his own 
party —Sir Robert Peel—and, not considering the selfish 
interests of men on his own side, not considering even extreme 
appeals from the other side, but simply considering that there 
was a great evil from which his country was suffering, and that 
the opportunity hud arrived for settling it, and boldly faced the 
problem and insisted on settling it, he would have added lustre 
to the great renown he had already attained. 

The opportunity which Mr. Balfour had in 1904 is 
now in the hands of Mr. Lloyd George. His place 
in history will probably depend upon the courage 
with which he acts upon the advice which four years 
ago he pressed in vain upon Mr. Balfour. 

• ■ A VOICE FROM LANCASHIRE. 

When I was prosecuting my enquiries I received a 
little green-backed pamphlet bearing the attractive 
title “ How to Nationalise and Curtail the 
Liquor Traffic and provide ^'20,000,000 for 
Social Reform.” It contained a report of an 
address by Mr. Ritzema, of the Northern Daily 
Telegraph, formerly manager of the Daily News. Mr. 
Ritzema approached the question from the point of 
view of the temperance reformer. After dwelling at 
length upon “the appalling evil” of our national 
drunkenness, he said :— 

His suggestion was that they should nationalise the manu¬ 
facture, importation, arid sale of strong drink. In order to do 
this he would buy out on fair terms all breweries, distilleries, 
and licences, including all businesses of wine merchants and 
wine importers. He had made an estimate—it might he an 
outside one—that it might cost the nation ,£300,000,000 
sterling. They would say that it was a big sum of money, and so 
it was ; but lie would remind them it was less than two years’ 
cost of liquor to the nation. It was only fifty millions more 
than the cost of the South African war. We could afloid not 
only to be just but to be generous in buying out the “ trade,” 
because wc should take over the most profitable monopoly in 
the kingdom. 

^£20,000,000 profit ! 

Mr. Ritzema then went into an elaborate calcula¬ 
tion that if the Government reduced the drink bill by 
25 per cent., they would still make a clear profit of 
^20,000,000 a year over and above all the money 
they now receive from the excise customs and licence 
duties. I think Mr. Ritzema is too sanguine. Even 

* Curiously enough, Hansard in reporting this speech entin ly missed ihc 
meaning of tins vital sentence, converting Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal into 
nonsense. What he really said is substantially as primed above. 


if the Government merely covered its° expenses*, the 
mora] and social advantages accruing from the 
operation would justify such a venture. But Mr. 
Ritzema stands to his figures. 

NATIONALISATION APPROVED P.Y TEETOTALERS. 

f asked him how the teetotalers took it To my 
great surprise he said that in Lancashire, where he had. 
Men addressing meetings on the subject, he found 
them enthusiastically in favour of his scheme. They 
are all against municipalising the liquor trade, but 
they are all in favour of nationalising it. It seems a’ 
curious distinction. But we all know' how the Non¬ 
conformist conscience, which passively resists rates, is 
quite reconciled to paying taxes, for religious educa¬ 
tion, and the same subtle distinction may prevail ii\ 
temperance circles. 

WHY NOT A NATIONAL SETTLEMENT? 

If Mr. Ritzema be right, then the road is-clear for 
Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Chamberlain, we all know, 
has been from the first a staunch supporter of the 
principle of vesting the supply of drink, not in the 
publicans, but in the public. Mr. Balfour and several 
of his colleagues on the front Opposition Bench 
accept the principle, only suspending judgment until 
they see the details. The brewers are sick of the 
prolonged battle which injures their shareholders with¬ 
out benefiting the public. 

Cannot a great national effort be made, not on 
party lines, to cope with an admitted evil, and at the 
same time to meet a great Imperial financial neces¬ 
sity ? 

A PERSONAL APPEAL. 

I appeal to my readers, and through them I appeal 
to legislators in both Houses of Parliament, to 
seriously consider whether they should not seize tips 
golden opportunity of bringing to an end an embit¬ 
tered controversy which, for tmrty years at least, has 
stood in the way of all social progress on lines of 
rational temperance reform ? 

And especially I would appeal to the Labour Party* 
which is hungry for more old-age pensions, and th« 
patriots who are resolute for maintaining our nava’ 
supremacy, to join hands in urging upon tlw 
Government to take a step which is so urgentlj 
desired, alike in the interests of Imperial safety, o; 
national credit, and of social reform. 

i J ' 
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A Montgolfiere Hot-air Balloon. 


T W fly has been the ambition of man for countless 
ages. The greatest heroes of ancient mythology 
were given wings or winged steeds by means 
of which they sped tt> the rescue of captive damsels 
and attacked furious monsters. But although the 
realisation of this ambition has received the careful 
Attention of inventors and students from earliest times, 
there is no authentic record of anyone having left 
mother earth on any machine until 1 783. 

Then the brothers Montgolfier—sons of a .rich 
paper-maker in Annonuy, France —discovered that hot 
air enclosed in a bag caused it to ascend and remain 
aloft until the ait cool ell. The soaring tendency of a 
petticoat hung to djy above a stove gave Montgolfier 
the idea frdhi winch the modern balloon has been 
evolved. Successful ascents were made in hpt ail 
balloons, which remained floating as long as three- 
qugrteKS of an hour. Hydrfigan rapidly took the 
place of^hot air as the lifting agent, arid rubber-coated 
silk superseded paper for the containing envelope. 
The first, man to cross % the English Channel in a 
balloon wjfis Blanchard in 1785. 

Many'attempts were made to devise a ‘balloon 

TM ' • 


which could be steered, but for seventy years after the 
first balloon ascent nothing was achieved on these 
lines. Balloons themselves were, however, constantly 
being improved during this period. In 1852 Giffard • 
succeeded in making a small steam engine of 3 h.-p., 
which only weighed 100 lbs. It occurred to him that 
this might be useful in aeronautical work, so he built 
a cigar-shaped balloon, to which he attached his steam 
engine. 'This required fuel in the shape of a quarter 
of a ton of coal and water. He made several steer¬ 
able balloons of this type, but the cost was too great, 
and he desisted. Nothing furthe. was don£/>n these 
lines until the siege of laris, when Dupuy de Lome 
built one, the propeller of which was worked by eight 
men The German, Paul Haenlcin, constructed a 
dirigible balloon much more on the lines of present 
day practice. He had the small internal air ballonet 
which is now always use<i in dirigibles. A 2‘8 h.-p. 
gas-engine drove a four-bl'ulcd propeller at forty 
revolutions per minute Being, however, only filled 
with coal gas, the balloon lacked lifting power. 

An electrically driven engine developing <7 h.-p. 
was used by Captain Renard on La J'/arce in 1884. 
This diiigihle proved successful, returning five times 
out of seven to its starting-place. The two-bladed 
propeller was in fi< >t, and a movable weight was* used 
lor balancing, its rang'■ was too limited, however, to 
make it a practical ship of the air, but it served its 
purpose in demonstrating the possibility of driving 
arid steering a balloon in the air in much the same 
way as a ship in the water. The building ot La 
France was the last notable, attempt towards the con¬ 
quest of tlu: air in the nineteenth century 



Giffard’s Dirigible Balloon. 

The first to be made on the lines of present day practice. 
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into compartments, each* containing a 
separate gas-bag. Thm system avoids any 
danger of collapse owing to insufficieift 
internal pressure, and does away with the 
danger ol tilting due to the gas rushing 
to either «end ol the gas-hag. It also 
enables the ears and propelling machinery 
to be rigidly connected to the framework, 
thus obtaining the maximum possible result 
from the propellers. Uuf, with all these 
advantages the Zeppelin airship has the great 
delect ol all hghtei-than-air structures, but 
has it in a much greater degiee than its 
semi-rigid and non-rigid rivals. The un¬ 
timely fate of the ship which was hailed so 
enthusiastically as the conqueror of the air 
was a striking example of this. Except in 
an absolute »ca!m his type of airship can 
only come to rest on water, and must at 

It was not until the development of the pctml <■(.,, no housed in a shed which protects it from 
motor to its present state of efficiency that the eon- the l. This enormously limits its ‘field of action 
quest of the air became a possibility. The rapid am* usefulness. 

introduction of motor-car., and the necessity of having The other types of dirigibles can, if necessary, be 
powerful engines of light weight and small si/c deflated to protect them from the wind and weather, 

induced the most skilful engineers to devote their hut once deflated they are of course useless and must 

encigies to the production ot this type. The great be carted back to their base or to some spot where 

progress which lias been made in dirigibles and Hying the necessary gas can be obtained. This in time of 

machines since the beginning of this centuiy is almost 
. entirely due to the petrol engine, so that indirectly the 
motor-car, which has conquered the highways of the 
earth, is responsible for the conquest of the air. 

The machines which have attempted this conquest 
may roughly be divided into two sections- those lighter 
than air and those heavier than air. This first group 
is again sub-divided into spherical balloons, which are 
at the mercy of every wind that blows, and dirigible 
balloons of either rigid, semi-rigid, or non-rigid types. 

The shape of all dirigible balloons of whatever type 
is necessarily similar. A cigar-shaped cylinder is the 
only form which can possibly be propelled against a 
wind with any chance of success. Count Zeppelin is 
the chief advocate of the rigid system. His balloons 
are indeed lighter than air, but they cannot rise to any 
great height unless driven against a wind, when the 
balloon acts much as an aeroplane would and sears 
upwards in a long slant. 

M. Lebaudy favours the semi-rigid balloon, but the 
Clement-Bayard, the latest French dirigible, is a non- 
rigid airship, as is the Vilie de Paris , Its immediate, 
predecessor. Several of the French machines consist 
of a gasdiag stiffened with a long rigid keel just below. 

Qreat Britain, following slowly after the Continental 
Pow r ers, made a disastrous start with a non-rigid hir- 
ship, and is now experimenting with one of the 
Lebaudy pattern, in which the gas bag receives 
stiffening from framework. 

• Of all these airships the most successful is that 
• of- .Count Zeppelin, who has earned the honour ,of 
making a rigid balloon a practical ship of the air. 

His creation consists of an incollapsible shell, divided 
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The Zeppelin Airship over Zurich. 


for instance, is a most serious defect. All the 
Ipdern lighter-Bian-air dirigibles have had serious 
sters due chielly to stress of weather. The list is 
ilong one and the loss must have been enormous, 
“lie Wellman airship, built to conquer the North 
me, was destroyed by a gale. The Lebaudy ships 
five met with serious accidents—one was destroyed 
a storm at Chalons, and the Paine was torn 
ly by a gale which hurled it across England 
id plunged its broken remnants into the Atlantic, 
le first dirigible of the British Army, after a much 
ifjplaudetf sail from Aldershot to London, was de- 
lyed by the wind at its anchorage near the Crystal 
?alace, The flam- 
ling disappearance 
Zeppelin’s di¬ 
lated airship is 
T fresh in the 
iiemory. 

More recently 
d the German 
rigid airship, 

:fee Parsevai , harl 
descend ignb- 
iously on the J( 
of a house, 1 
where, much 
:ered, . it was 
ed i>y the local 
i brigade. The 
sian military 
|igible escaped 
a „ gakf, and 
;ing itself over 



The Parsevai Dirigible as it originally appeared. 
. wife ipore pointed. 


house-roofs, knocking down chimneys, carrying away 
telephone posts, was finally rescued by soldiers from 
a network of broken telegraph wires. This dirigible 
would have been entirely lost, as was the Paine,' 
had it not been for the fact that when the men 
found they could not hold iL any longer, the crew 
of eight jumped into the car, instead of allowing 
the balloon to break away alone. Such acts of 
gallantry reflect more credit on the Russians than 
does their dirigible itself. Santos Dumont was con¬ 
stantly in disasters, from which he only escaped by 
his daring and coolness. 

Altogether the record of the dirigible balloon is not 

a happy one. The 
danger this type of 
airship always runs 
directly the weather 
becomes rough, and 
the practical ne¬ 
cessity of having 
special sheds to 
house it in when¬ 
ever it descends, 
makes it highly im¬ 
probable that the 
permanen^conquest 
of the air will ever 
be attained" by its 
means. • 

The heavier-tban- 
air machines can 
roughly be divided 
into four groups— 
gliding .machines, 


Later the ends' 
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The last Photograph taken of Lilienthal in his Biplane Glider. 

aerobatics, orthopters, and machines depending en¬ 
tirely upon propellers to sustain them in the air Gliil- 
rng maehmes and aeroplanes may, however, practic¬ 
ally be considered to be one group only, for the first- 
named, although of great importance, serve merely as 
obta,nin K data and experience to be 
applied to the construction of the latter. The third 
group, the orthopters, endeavour to obtain the neces¬ 
sary buoyancy and propulsion by copying as closely 
as possible the action of a bird ; excepting for a few 
fanatics everyone has dropped the idea of flying by 
their means. It is no more reasonable to model a 
flying-machine upon a bird than it is to build a shin 
hke a duck, or try to make a locomotive walk on four 
legs in imitation of a horse. In air-machines, as in 
snips and vehicles, rotary motion must take the place 
'inf P ro P ul s or y methods employed by nature. 

I he general principle of an aeroplane is much the 
same as that of the kite, the pull of the string being 
replaced by the thrust of a screw. In fact kite 
experiments have been of immense use in aeroplane 
construction. Hargraves, an Australian, invented 
the box-kite, some form of which is now generally 
used for observation kites which require to be very 
stable i he superposed planes of the box-kite are 
reproduced in most of the modern aeroplanes. 

Lilienthal was the pioneer of gliding flight, and was 
successful m solving many of the problems of aviation. 

When he began his experiments his knowledge of the* 
laws which govern air currents was exceedingly slight. 

Lven no\v we know little about them, and how to 
overcome erratic puffs and currents of wind and 
secaire stability in mashines depending for their 
buoyancy upon the reaction of the air is the greatest 
problem, the aviator has to solve. 

Lilienthal’s machine consisted of two large wings 
and a tail. -He hung between the two wings with his 


r%°: eT [ r . a me\jjork ) counteracting 
fn ™ currents, which constantly threatened 
to overturn his machine, and steering by 
.winging hi_s body from side to side, forward 
or backward^ as the case might be. 

0 f,T 5 to li P thc , w 'ngK had a span 
ol 23 ft They were made of calico, supported 
on a frame of wickerwork. At first thev 
were flat* but he speedily discovered that ho' 
obtained much better results with curved 
surfaces. He never felt, however, that he had 
much control over this machine, and, ex peri-, 
mcnting further, found that he chained far 
greater stability if he had another pair of 
rigid wings above the original ones. He had 
also much greater control over the machine, 
as the extra surface thus obtained enabled 
him to greatTy reduce the length of the 
wings. He went on experimenting, although 
he was much hampered by lack of funds, 
in fact, he had to devote considerable time 
to ^*.er inventions—some of which are now v 
used in the German Navy—to make a livintr 
He lost his life in 1896, falling from a height of fifty I 
h et A gust of wind tipped up his machine and one 

flUr 6 W 7 gS ’ Whic! r had been dama Red in a previous. 1 
flight, and was unfortunately, not properly repaired 1 

givo " ^ 

father ier n? al ‘T undoubted, y b « regarded as the! 
father of modern aeroplane flying-machines 'All! 

these have copied the curved surface introduced bvj 
Lihentha,, and his superposed planes, imitated brl 
hanute, were further elaborated by the Wrights, and- 

ae^Tanes ’ exC ^ tions ’ b X «» "fakers $ 

The importance of Lilienthal’s work and* 4 *»eri^ 

2nts is onlv iirtu, 1.-- .. 


, A.mentnars work andifc* 
ments is only now being properly realised, *T 





»LUienthal’s Glider, photographed from below, 
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was 8ft. 6in. long without the rudder, 
and the wings had a span of 15 ft They 
were not superposed, but were arranged 
in pairs one behind the other. • The 
motive power was provided by a little 
steam-engine working two propellers 
between the two wings. The entire 
machine weighed only 281b. It had to 
be launched from a special platform 
Moating on the Potomac River, where the 
tiials were made. 

Sir Hiram Maxim built a huge aero¬ 
plane at a cost of ^20,000. It had a 
great central plane and many sick; wings 
one above the other. Two wooden pro¬ 
pellers 17ft. bin. in diameter were driven 
by steam, the engine being most cleverly 
designed to give a large horse-power 
for a very small weight. This was 
before the days of the petrol motor. 
'The whole machine weighed three and 
a half tons. It was mounted on wheels 


"who followed after him have in many eases used three 
or even more planes ; but whilst increased stability 
may be attained in this way, the greater resistance of 
the cutting edges of the planes demand increased 
horse-power in the engines. It seems probable that 
two or three superposed planes will generally he 
found to give the best results. 'I’lu: monoplane is, 
however, by no means abandoned, although its 
disadvantage's are the huge spread of wing iL 
requires, and llm need of flying at a great s(ieed. 
Unfortunately l.ilientha! did not leave much 
available data of all his discoveries in aeionauties. 
What he did leave has, how'ever, proved of immense 
value. 

1 Pilcher, an Englishman, followed him, and became 
very expert in managing gliding machines. He 
attached a motor to one of his machines, but was 
■unfortunately killed in much the same way as I.ilien- 
thal before he achieved any considerable advance 
■Over what Lilienthal had already done. 

Many others now began experimenting along the 
same lines, excellent results being obtained by 
Chanule and Herring, who made some remarkable 
machines in America. Chanute worked out the idea 
of securing equilibrium by •moving the planes instead 
t»f the man. 0 • 


and ran on a mile long railway track, which it only 
left on two occasions, the engine being stopped 
immediately it did so. As a flying machine it was 
not a success, but in building it Sir Hiram Maxim 
discovered many useful things about the best pro¬ 
pellers to use, wind pressure, and the like. 

M. Santos Dumont won the prize offered far the 
first machine which propelled itself through the arr 
carrying a man, and has therefore come to be regarded 
as the first man to My in a machine heavier than air 
which supplied its own motive power. As a matter 
of fact, however, ten years before he achieved his 
short twenty-five yards jump for it was little more than 
a jump — Adcr flow 300 metres at Satory. His 
machine was called the Avion, and resembled a huge 
hat. He used two propellers, each with four blades. 
When this flight was made, on October 14th, 1896, 
Oenerals Mvnsier and (ireillon were present, officially 
representing the French Wai ()ffiee. Their testimony 
is emphatic as to the distance Mown. 

In October, 1906, Santos Dumont made a much 
longer jump, one of 241 feet, hut he recognised that his 
machine was not designed on the right lines, and 
promptly abandoned that type. lie has now evolved 
a monoplane, but he has not been very successful 
with it. 


The honour of constructing the first model aero¬ 
plane to make ‘any considerable Might by means of 
propellers worked by its own engines rests wifh the 

late Trofess’br Langley, director of the Smith- _ 

sonian Institute in Washington. His death wag • 
ft great loss to aviation generally, as his. re¬ 
searches into air currents ami 4 he stability of ■■ 
aeroplanes were of immense value to everyone '* m . 
who was attempting the conquest of the air. ., 

Towards the end of £896 his aerodrome, as 
it was called, covered a distance of one mile 
in one and three-quar a minutes. The machitie 


During- the last two years the development of the 
aeroplane has been rapid. Although most of the 
prizes offered have been won by Frenchmen using 
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Ader's Machine, which flew 300 yards in 1896.' 
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The Archdeacon Aeroplane on the Seine. ( 
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excitement land enthusiasm 
throughout the world. Since 
October, 1907, remarkable* 
progress has been made, as 
is shown below. 

The w 01 Id’s records are 
held by: M. Santos Dumont 
(first, officially recorded 
flight), M. barman (first 
1,000 nietse flight, returning 
to starting point, and first 
town to town flight), M. 
Bleriot (longest monoplane 
flight), \Y. Wright (longest 
flight, with and without pas¬ 
senger, and highest flight). 
O. Wright holds the*Ameri* 
1 an records. Many prizes 
have been won ; about 
/,'6o,ooo worth are still 
to be obtained. 


* 907 , 
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machines built in Fiance, there is little doubt that 
these were actually copies of the Wrights’ gliders, 
photographs of which were sent to France some time 
before any aeroplane had been built there. In fact, a 
writer in La Revue de 1 ’Aviation of February 13th, 
frankly admits that the Ernest Archdeacon 
was a copy of the Wright machine. As this 
is very closely connected with Messrs. Yoisin 
Brothers, who built the glider, this would seem to 
remove any doubt as to where the credit for the 
modern type of aeroplane should he given. 

The attempt to copy the Wright machine was not 
altogether successful, and in order to secure equi¬ 
librium it was found necessary to add a tail to the 
Archdeacon glider. Vertical planes were also put 
between the horizontal surfaces. The Furman 
machine is practically a copy of the Archdeacon 
glider with a motor added, and so is the Delugrange 
aeroplane, so that we actually gel back again to 
Lilienthal via America. For Chanute copied and 
improved on Lilienthal’s machine. By far the best 
of his pupils, the Wright brothers, made a careful 
study of Lilienthal’s experi¬ 
ments, and with infinite 
patience and perseverance 
evolved the machine which 
has marked such an epoch 
igi the conquest of the air. 

An instance of their indomit¬ 
able determination may be 
found in tl»e fact that Wilbur 
Wright actually learnt Ger¬ 
man in ‘ order to be able to 
’ study "all available records 
•of Lilienthal’s work. * 

'It is only fourteen months 
Since Henri Farman flew 
820 yards, an achievement 
which created immense 
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The Moore-Brabazon Biplane. 

A type similar to thos^cf Archdeacon, Farman, and Delagrange. 
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L Far man passing over a village in the first town-to- 
town flight ever made in an Aeroplane. 


As will be seen, the longest flights 
tave been made by the Wright 
trothers, and in view of their rec ent 
ixploits no one will now doubt their 
tatement that in 1903 they flew a 
(istance of 850 feet in one minute, 
io that, three years before the first 
•facially recorded flight made by 
iantos Dumont, these; two young 
kmericans had flown. « 

The Wright machine has a neater 
.ppearance when flying than those; of 
barman and other French aviators. 
Utbough it is actUaKy jnore roughly 
■pished off than the machines 
urngd out by .Messrs. Voisin, it 
squires great skill in manipulation, 
S equilibrium is<~ secured by the 
Iteration of the angles of the 
tfapes, each independently con- 
fplled py the driver. Their action 
y pot automatic. The Wrigjit 
tothers \ise motors made in their 
vm motor-bicycle shop, and for 
|tpe time these caused considerable 
liable by constantly breaking down, 
iiri' two propellers are connected 

$l/ui I 


with the motor by chain drives, not a very efficient 
or reliable method. 

The Wrights have arrived at their present model by 
most careful experiments extending over many years. 
They were keen and determined, and the machine they 
have evolved has fully proved that their methodical 
experiments were well worth while. 

The great defect of their machine is that it requires 
a special starting apparatus. Once touch the ground 
during a flight and it is helpless. It must either be 
carted back to the starting machine, or have the latter 
brought to it. What may be called the Voisin type 
of machine has wheels beneath it which allow it to 
start from any flat, firm surface of sufficient length to 
(>ermit of the necessary run before the machine takes 
the air. The Wright machine will no doubt ere long 
be similarly equipped. This will necessitate Mr. 
Wright using a more powerful motor, as the wheels 
and attachments weigh a hundredweight, and offer 
considerable resistance to the wind. These wheels 
probably account for the extra horse-power M. Farman 
requires on his machine. So accurately can Wilbur 
Wright control his aeroplane that he is able to land be¬ 
tween two lines which he draws on the ground before 
he starts his flight. He has generally flown in the 
evening, so that many of his achievements do not go 
down officially as records, owing to the French Aero 
Club refusing to take any account of distance covered 
after sunset. Mr. Wright’s record has shown him ta 
he stubborn and tenacious of purpose. This pro¬ 
bably accounts for his refusal to alter his times of 
flight or to attempt a town-to-town journey, which he 
could, of course, have performed with the greatest 
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M. Blc^.ot, the 
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most successful exponent of the Monoplane, flying: from 
Toury to Artenay. 
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ease. In consequence, the honou^ of doing this has 
gone to Henri Farman, who flew from Chalons to 
Rheinas, a distance of sixteen miles. The day after 
he did so M. Bleriot, the chief advocate of the 
monoplane, flew from Toury to Artenay and luck — 
about seventeen miles—landing twice en route. 

Space allows reference to be made to only tho most 
successful aeroplanes. Experiments and flights are, 
however, taking place all over Europe and America. 
Even in England something has been done, although 
the official efforts of Mr. Cody have only confirmed 
Continental aviators in their conviction that Britain is 
hopelessly behind in aeronautical matters. 

We cannot leave this subject without some descrip¬ 
tion of • the machine which is being built by 


of the bottom one bend slightly upwards. They aret 
6 ft* wide. The ribs are some Inches deep about 
one-quarter of their length from the front, tapering to 
each end. There is a double covering of canvas 
silk, one above and due below the ribs. In order to 
avtrid extra wind-resisting surfaces M. Bolotoff has 
entirely done away with the back supports of the planes. 
He pivots each rib, at about a,quarter of its length 
from the front, to a steel upright, bracing the two- 
ends of the rib to the upright by wires. This 
enables the angles of the planes to be readily altered. 

The body is torpedo-shaped and fits in between the 
bottom and the middle planes. It is thirty-three feet 
long, and is entirely covered with canvas silk. The 
tail consists of two horizontal steering-planes to con- 
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The Wright Aeroplane ; Mr. Wilbur Wright is seated in the Machine. 


M. Serge Bolotoff, a young Russian nobleman, the 
son of Princess Wiasemsky, although at the time of 
writing his machine is not finished. Those who have 
seen it are enthusiastic in its praise, And prophesy 
that it will achieve the definite conquest of the air. 
Every part of its mechanism shows the inventive 
genius ok this young Russian, who, although only 
twenty years old, has already a remarkable reefird 
of inventions behind him. No detail of his machine 
has been too insignificant for* special study and 
design, ■ • 

•The machine is 23 ft. wide, and has three planes, 
one above the other. These are curved, the angle 
being altered according to the wind and the rate of 
flight The two top planes are horizontal, the two ends 


trol upward and downward movement, and one vertical 
to *stcer from side to side. TJtese rudders are, afe 
balanced that they return automatically to the centaf| 
position. They are controlled by the aviator, whjd 
sits .in the. centre of the body. The chauffeur sit* 
immediately in front of him, behind the 100 h.-^ 
Panhard engine. 'Phis drives a two-blitted propelled, 
whioh works in the front of the body beyond thfij 
planes, it is made .of an alloy of aluminium ami 
silver, and has a diameter of 8 feet 8 inch®. Thg 
machine is mounted on two small motor-qgr whee| 
just beneath the engine and a bicycle wheel benetfli 
.the tail. The whole weight is 19 cwt. ■ ' 

One great cause of failure in aeroplanes has ban 
th^ constant stoppages of the light engines used. T|| 
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to drive the machine through the air. It is, 
in fact, out of all proportion to the results 
achieved. Twenty-live miles is the minimum 
rate at which they must always go or they 
will come to the ground. This inability 
to remain a moment motionless greatly 
minimises their value as bomb-dropping 
machines in time of war. They are still to 
a great extent at the mercy of the wind, 
and are always in danger of being upset by a 
sudden gust catching them on one side. 
If the motor stops there is considerable 
danger of an awkward landing, although in 
their case inevitable disaster is not to be 
feared as it is in the fourth type of machine 
known as the Hclicoptere. 

This type in its simplest form consists 
merely of a small platform to which is 
attached one or more upright shafts fitted 
with propellers, which, when revolving, draw 
the machine up into the air. The advan- 


' The “June Bug," an American Aeroplane which has b’en tages of such a machine were perceived 

fairly successful. some four hundred years ago by Leonardo 

da Vinci, and constant attention has been 
Eanhard in tne Bolotoff machine has run in a motor- given to them since then, but without much practical 
;,car and in a motor-boat for eight hours consecutively, result. 

(Without a break. Another source of trouble has been The Hclicoptere has many advantages. It is 
the rapid exhaustion of the fuel. M. Bolotoff has simple, it is inexpensive to make, it can ascend almost 

S wo tanks, in w'hich, if he likes, he can take 
.enough petrol, under pressure, to keep the 
engine going for six hours. His is the first 
aeroplane to be fitted with high-pressure 
petrol tanks. 

M. Bolotoff contemplates rising to a con¬ 
siderable height and then gliding forward in 
a series of long swoops, much in the same 
way as was done by Maloney in Calilornia, 
who used a balloon in order to get j high 
start for his glider. The avowed object of 
the young Russian is to fly the Channel, 
and he has therefore built his machine more 
solidly than have aviators hitherto. He has 
entirely avoided bamboj, and has used 
Steel, birch, and spruce pine, with aluminium 
joints. In spite of this, owing to careful 
design, the wind resistance of the struts and 
body is wonderfully.small. * 

The preserft aeroplanes have naturally 
many defects, bu{ they .are still just in their 
infancy. The next two years are sure.to 
fchow an eyen greater advance in the 
methods of construeting them than have the 
last. 

A few of the principal drawbacks of tlTe 
present* machines may be thus stimmarisod. 

,A very "light motor is required, und such 
imotors are constantly getting out of order 
It is as yet # impossible l# carry a great deal 
, of fuel, so that their effecti\e range is not 
'large. An enormous horse-power is needed * 



The most simple form of Helicoptdre. 

Made by Mr. Williams in America. 
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vertically, and be quickly clear of any obstacles, it can 
remain stationary over any given point, and can land 
safely almost anywhere. Quite outweighing these 
advantages is its entire dependence upon the 
engine which works the propellers. Immediately 
this stops the Helicoptere falls to the earth like a 
• stone. Until an engine is designed so perfect that, 
whilst fuel lasts, it cannot stop or break down, there 
is little chance of the Helicoptere being used in a 
praclicd way; but once such an engine is available 
there is little doubt that this form of machine will 
prove a formidable rival to the aeroplane. 

A curious thing about the Helicoptere is that owing 
to the exceedingly slight resistance of the air there 
must ha at least iwo propellers, and they must work 
in opposite directions, otherwise, instead of the 
propeller lifting the machine, the machine ere long 
will begin to turn round the shaft: the tail, so to 
speak, wags the dog. 

An interesting development of the Helicoptere idea 
has been evolved by Mr. Davidson, who has built a 
machine in which the necessary upward lift is given 
not by the ordinary two-bladed propellers, but by 
two large saucer-shaped discs called gyropters. In 
appearance they are not unlike huge umbrellas. 
The machine has this great advantage over any 
other helicoptere, that when the engines stop 
the gyropters act as parachutes, and float it quietly to 
.earth. 

Each gyropter is 26 ft. in diameter, and has no 
blades 8 ft. long, each placed n an angle of from 
12 deg. to 15 deg. to the horizontal. The gyropters 
arc fastened to the extremities of a solid framework, 
there being a distance of 40 ft. from centre to centre. 
Each has a vertical axle on which it rotates. The 
lower ends of this are movable, to allow of a certain 
inclination of the gyropter to secure forward or 


retarding force. The framework for carrying the 
blades much resembles that of an umbrella. The 
gyropters revolve in .opposite directions, and the 220" 
blades have a cutting edge of 1,760 ft. Mr. David¬ 
son reckons that, when spinning at a speed of fifty 
revolutions per minute, the lift obtained would be 
enough to raise 10,000 lbs. one foot per second. A 
special tail, which is automatic in its operation, 
secures the maintenance of a forward motion at any 
desired' angle to the horizontal. It also ensures 
lateral equilibrium, although the gyroscopic actioft of 
the revolving discs is chiefly relied upon to maintain 
the absolute equilibrium. Each gyropter is worked 
separately by a small steam engine, developing 
50 h.-p., so that 100 h.-p. is actually required for this 
machine. It weighs some three tons. 

Mr. Davidson’s machine is the result of his reading 
of the law which governs natural flight. He sets it 
forth thus: “ The action which enables bodies heavier 
than t.ie air to travel through the air is due to the 
resuita! ■ force of two thrusts, acting in almost 
opposite directions upon the structure or body, which 
resultant force thereby imparts the necessary travel¬ 
ling motion in accordance with the angle and force 
of these two thrusts. The first of these* is the down¬ 
ward absolutely vertical pull of gravity, due to the 
weight of the body or structure ; the second is the 
lift exerted in an almost vertical upward direction. 
The direct result of these two thrusts give? forward 
or retarding motion of the body according as to 
whether the angle of the upward lift, or resistance to 
the direct gravitational fall of the body, is either in 
advance or to the rear of the vertical." 

Mr. Davidson is convinced that his machine will 
fly ; but, as is too often the case with inventors, a lack 
of funds prevents his bringing the machine to a 
state when actual practical tests can be made. 



Mr. G. Davidson’s Gyropter. 
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•TO THE SLAVS: A PROPHECY. AND AN APPEAL. 

The Future Glories of Slavonia. 

• The Contemporary Review publishes as its first article 
what may be described as a manifesto addressed to the 
Slavs which, although signed by W. T. Stead, owes 
its inspiration to an'exalted sourcq, hinted at rather 
than revealed. .Whatever this may he, there can be 
no question as to the confidence with which Mr. Stead 
Assures the Slavonic peoples of the grandeur of their 
fiiture destinies and the earnestness with which he or 
his unknown inspirer implores them to possess the : r 
souls in patience for a time. 

0 THE CINDERELLA OF EUROPE. 

The article opens by a declaration that the coming 
ipf the Slav into his kingdom is a fact compared with 
fahich the fortunes of kings and emperors are as dust 
In the balance :— 

<*.' Of all tlie great races nf Europe the Slavs have received the 
(fewest favours from the fates. Providence has been to them a 
$ruel step-mother. They have been cradled in adversity and 
ifeared in the midst of misfortunes which might well have 
%soken their spirit. From century to century they have been 
jjtfee prey of conquerors, European and Asiatic. When, as in 
Iftussia, they were able to assert their independence of Tartar 
ajmd Turk, they could only do so by submitting to an autocrat 
p#iB©se yoke was seldom easy and whose burden was never 
pght. But for this Cinderella of Europe the light is rising in 
fthc darkness, and there are not lacking signs that in the 
jjfature the despised kitchen-maid may yet be the belle of the 

jj THE TUTELARY GENIUS OF THE SLAVS. 

j£\ In a rapid survey of the past, Mr. Stead claims for 
(^Catherine II., although of Gqrman birth, the right to 
ifeft regarded as the tutelary genius ol the Slavonic 
|*cer— 

!* Herself a German, site nevertheless appreciated keenly the 
fllatinctive genius of the Slavonic race. Russia, the first of the 
iplavs to become independent, the first also, as she fondly 
Ibelieved, to become cultured, was in her eyes destined to achieve 
prgreat historic mission. Russia was to be the elder brother of 
T the Slavs, the deliverer and Jhe helper of the younger races, 
or was that all. In her more exalted moments she dreamed of 
(finking the Slav the link between two continents, the mediator 
tween Europe and Asia, the great bridge between East and 
est. Towards this end she laboured, often with hut little 
>om, but with unswetving instinct. She was baffled by the 
itness of her instruments and the inadequacy of her resources, 
it despite all disappointment Catherine, judged by her aspira- 
— and even by thtf comparative success with which she began 
realisation, will always rank as one of the gfeatest rulers 
the world. ,Only Row in our day, when the Slavs are 
ened all along the line, do men begin to see not only the • 
ness and the glory of her ideal, but the possibility *f its 
isation on the lines which she laid down. • 

|S INSIGNIFICANCE OF AUSTRIA!? “ ANNEXATIONS.” 

' .Instead* of magnifying the importance of Austro- 
garian action in Bosnia, Mr. Stead minimises 


it. After quoting the figures of the birth-rate, he 
says:— 

It only needs a rule-of-three sum to demonstrate the inevit¬ 
ableness of Slav ascendency in Eastern and Central Europe. 
This fact should convince every patriotic Slav that precipitancy 
is treason and that patience should be the watchword of the 
hour. 

The Slavs alone of the Eastern races can truly say that “ Time 
is on our side.” For them to gain time is all important. They 
can afford to wait. It is irritating, no doubt, that the paw of 
the Austrian should dig its claws a little deeper into the Servian 
provinces, hut it is an inconvenience as passing, even if it is as 
annoying, as the measles or the whooping-cough. The domi¬ 
nating fact, every day becoming more supreme, is not the change 
of the label “Occupation” to the label “ Annexation,” It is 
that all day and all night with the undeviating regularity of the 
movements of the planets in their orbits the surging tide of 
Slavonian life rises higher and ever higher. The women who 
fill the cradle are more potent in the end than all the warriors 
of all the kings. 

THE DAYDAWN OF THE SLAV. 

Hence they are right who say that the day of the Slav is 
dawning rosy-red in the ever-filled cradle of the Slavonian home. 
The sceptre of Empire lies hid in the teeming womb of the 
Mother. But with patience and unity the triumph of the Slavs 
will be achieved without any shock of battle. It is enough to 
keep pouring the new wine of lusty Slavonian life into the worn- 
out leather bottles of the Austrian realm to secure the ultimate 
victory. Hence it would be the height of political unwisdom 
for the Slavs to challenge a conflict with their rivals on the 
battlefield, when certain victory is assured if they will but await 
the reinforcements, creating those new battalions of the future, 
which are night and day being ltorn into the Slavonian world. ‘ 

A NOTABLE TROPUKTY. 

The day of cast-iron empires is fast drawing to a close. The 
new century begins the era of decentralisation and federation. 
In one form or another the whole vast stretch of country from 
Petersburg to Prague and from Prague to Adrianople will be 
covered by a federation or federations of free self-governing 
States, as peaceful as the Swiss cantons, in which the Slavs, by 
the sheer force of numbers, will of necessity be in the ascendant. 
Nor will it be surprising if the despairing effort of the German 
to stein the tide of destiny in Posen should lead to the addition 
of the German Polish lands to the federation of the future. 

THE WATCHWORD OF I HE IlOl.R. 

The chief danger, almost the only serious danger, that 
threatens to retard the inevitable triumph, is the fatal tendency 
to anarchy that has ever been the bane of the Slavonian peoples. 
It was tin-, that ruined Poland. It may postpone indefinitely 
the coming of the Slav into his kingdom. If we had the tongues 
of men and of angels we would cry aloud in the ears of all the 
Slavonian peoples : “ In unity is your strength. United you 
can conquer all your foes. Disunited you will remain the 
despised and impotent thralls of your neighbours. Peace 1 
Peace among yourselves ! Patience and Unity, by those watch¬ 
words you will conquer.” 

THE GOLDEN DAYS TO COME. 

If these counsels prevail, then the good seed which Catherine 
sieved in the dark days of storm and tempest may spring up and 
ripen for the glorious golden harvest. Then may*bc fulfill**! 
her majestic vision of the advent of the mighty kingdom of 
Slavonia, which will represent more than the splendour of 
ancient Rome ; more thaij the vainly.desired, perfection of classic 
Hellas; more than the would-be Imperialism of ubiquitous 
England. And the waning starlight of the West may be 
quenched, absorbed, extinguished, by the undreamt-of magni¬ 
ficence of Eastern Dawn. 
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THE PROTECTIONIST CONSPIRACY. 

Confessions of a Conspirator. 


“ A Confederate,” writing in the National Review, 
explains with cynical frankness how the Protectionist 
rump of the Unionist Party proposes to wag the dog. 

HOW THE PI.OT WAS HATCHED. 

•* “The Confederacy,” as the conspirators called 
themselves, was hatched two years ago by three 
young Projectionists, who decided that they would 
make it too hot for any Free Trade Unionist to stay 
within the Party:— 

They met one night over the dinner-table. It was at a 
private house, and one of the three had drawn up and brought 
with him a draft set of rules and plan of campaign. It was 
rough, bub after some hours’ discussion a workable scheme was 
evolved, which it was decided to lay before a larger gathering 
of Tariff enthusiasts the following week. So ended the first 
Confederacy conclave. At the next dinner there were fifteen 
present. The draft scheme was submitted, and with few 
alterations entirely approved. Thus the Confederacy started on 
its way rejoicing; from that day its numbers have increased 
rapidly. This, in short, is a correct account of the founding of 
the Confederacy. 

THE ORGANISATION OF THE CONSPIRATORS. 

Its programme is simple—political death to every 
Unionist Free Trader. It is directed by a Council 
of twelve—annually elected—to whose decrees every 
new member, on his introduction into the society, 
pledges himself to bow:— 

Once a month, or oflcner if necessary, the governing body 
meet together; reports from constituencies where the Con¬ 
federacy agents are at work are considered ; instructions in 
reply are issued, and any additional Free Food Unionists that 
may be brought to light arc “ marked down.” It sometimes 
happens that information is received that in a certain con¬ 
stituency a Free Food candidate is likely to be adopted. In 
such instances the Confederacy agent in the county is commu¬ 
nicated with, he is put on his guard, and told that the Con¬ 
federacy is prepared to assisl any opposition movement with 
funds, even to the extent of running a candidate off its own bat, 
if invited to do so. More than once such tactics have had the 
desired effect. In many constituencies they are being applied 
at the present moment. 

THEIR PI.AN OK CAMPAIGN. 

It has raised an Election fund, for the pockets of 
, the Protectionist conspirators are as deep as their 
desire to plunder the people for their trade interests 
is intense. They are conducting ceaseless propa¬ 
ganda against every Unionist Free Trader now in 
Parliament:— 

But the Confederacy is not alone concerned with a militant 
campaign where the Unionist member is opposed to the 
declared policy of the Party. It adopts an educatfbnal tBU as 
well. Most of the correspondence on questions of Tariff Reform 
. that is carried on in the Press, many of the articles tUat appear 
in monthly periodicals, are the work of its members. 

. » HOPES AND FEARS. 

A Confederate says :— 

In the opinion of those who have the best means of judging, 
.the Unionist Party at the General Electioh will have little to 
Y boast about «s regards its majority. The estimates vary as 
' * between thirty and fifty. At the present time there are known 
to be at least fifteen Free Food Unionists. There are believed 
•to be other “ black sheep ” who have not yet openly declared 
, . themselves as opposed to Fiscal Reform. 
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They are to be driven from political fife:— 

As spatters stand at present at least fifty-seven Confederates .. 
will be returned to Parliament at the next Election—possibly 
more. At all times, in all seasons, no matter what the opposi- 1 
tion, these enthusiasts will press their policy on every conceiv¬ 
able occasion. The Confederacy has decided to stay its hand , 
no lflnger, and before the rifcw year is many months old it will 
strike. 

Pleasant reading this for Mr. JJalfoui ! But if he 
does not muster up courage to amputate this insolent 
tail of his it will utterly ruin his chances of success at 
the next General Election. 


INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Some Practical Suggestions from Abroad. 

Mr. Harold Spender contributes a valuable 
article on unemployment insurance to the Contem¬ 
porary Review. He thus sums up the results of 
European experiments:— 

The re- ills of the Cologne system seem to show that volun¬ 
tary insurance against unemployment if applied to workmen 
individuall;, even with the help of employers, will produce 
very feeble results ; while the example of St. Gall, in Switzer¬ 
land, seems to prove that compulsion working on individual 
workmen is likely to be even less successful. 

The examples of Ghent and Antwerp, on the other hand, 
provide striking examples of comparative success achieved by 
the community in supporting and encouraging the collective 
insurance of Trade Unions. But no system exists, save in a 
few exceptional German workshops, which provides us with 
any guidance for the establishment of a system of general com¬ 
pulsory insurance worked through employers and with the 
assistance and co-operation of the trades affected. Such a 
system, as we have conceived it, would be organised by the 
municipalities and local councils under the supervision of the 
State. It would follow the model of the German accident 
insurance system, and would lie accompanied by the formation 
of lalwur registries on the Bavarian model. It might start by 
a large experiment on the Ghent model, but if the workmen 
outside the Trade Unions arc to be included in its benefits, it . 
must necessarily be converted finally into a system of universal 
compulsion. The contributions would be small and would be 
levied through the employers on the stamp or book system. 

There is tio rcasbn why in the long result such a system - 
should not lie almost self-supporting. But it is clear that a 
considerable sum would first be required from the State to tide 
over the pet LcxI which would elapse before the contributions of 
the working classes had built up a fund from which grants 
could be paid to men out of work. If for a time any other' 
Stale subsidy were needed, it would probably be best devoted 
to the assistance of those unorganised and unskilled trades 
which combine the maximum of poverty with the maximum of 
unemployment. 

Pcrtmps it is not really “ beyond the yit of man” that thq 
inevitable period of unemployment, which comesvchronically to 
the British workman, should be so reorganised as to be a 
blessing rather than a curse. Like the winter^in many parts qf 
the northern wofld, it might be used as a beneficent period of 
rest and repair, instead of a cursed perio(L of waste, decay, 

» and despair. * 

That miracle is largely a question of industrial reorganisation. 
At the approach of an industrial depression, which can now b.e 
foretold with tile accuracy of an anti-cyclone coming across the 
Atlantic, great industries «might arrange to spread their *work 
out by means of “ short time," or where that was impossible, to 
give to a section of their men, varying with each depression, a 
Sabbath period of unemployment for refreshing their energies, 
and perhaps refilling their minds, no that they shpuld come 
back to work with new power and force. Such a future could 
only be realised by a scheme of insurance. 


* 
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HOW I WOULD REFORM PARLIAMENT. 

Bv Mr. F. W. Jowett, M.P. 

Mr. Jowett, one of the most thoughtful of the 
Labour members, contributes to, the National Rci'iew 
the result of his observations as, to the working of Jhe 
Parliamentary machine. 

As might be expected, not being an old Parlia¬ 
mentary hand, he considers he would reform it 
altogether. He is equally dissatisfied, not without 
cause, with the "inadequacy of provision for practical 
debate, and with the lack of security afforded for the 
proper control of the Executive. On the latter point 
he is strongly in favour of Lord Esher’s suggestion. 
He says that the House of Commons fails to keep 
pace with public opinion in regard to legislation, and 
he sets forth the reasons which lead him to the con¬ 
clusion that the Executive ppwer of the State would 
be capable of effecting immediate changes for the 
public welfare. 

Unfortunately, he is convinced that the Executive 
fails even more grievously to respond to public 
requirements than the House of Commons. In brief, 
Mr. Jowett wants to relegate the legislative working 
of the House of Commons to Committees. He 
says:—■ 

Business carried on under the guidance of committees of 
elected representatives i-., on the whole, immeasurably cleaner 
and more efficiently done than private business is, and its honesty 
and efficiency is more secure than is the case under a form of 
bureaucracy such as obtains in State departments. 

Relieved of the detailed work and also no longer subject to 
the same cumbersome methods of dealing with supply, much 
time would be set free lor dealing with private members’ 
business. Committees would be sitting all the year round, 
keeping in close touch with every branch of the Administration. 
Every member desirous of taking an intelligent interest in 
public administration could then find some opening tor his 
services. The full House of Commons should meet in the 
morning at, say, 10 a.m , and do its work during the day ; but 
the whole business should be so arranged that the meetings of 
the full Assembly should not clash with the meetings of com¬ 
mittees. With the exception of a leasonablc interval during 
the summer or at other times for holidays, the sittings should 
continue the whole year through and always during the day. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA. 

The East and the West , a quarterly, contains an 
article by the Bishop of Carpentaria on “ The 
Northern Territory of Australia,” now transferred to 
the Commonwealth, sor very shortly to be so trans¬ 
ferred. This means an area, of much of which very 
little seems yef known, of over 400,000 square miles, 
with a population of 1,075— a state of affairs, as is 
pointed 01ft, which constitutes “ a standing temptation 
to those countries which need an outlet for thliir 
population.” 1 particularly notice the Bishop’s 
attitude to the “ White Australia ” cry. . He realises, 
“ as those who do not know the circumstances cannot 
do," the amount of justification there is for it; but he 
strongly dissents from the reasons by which the policy 
is often Apported. 

Australia will probably try to work the - Northern 


Territory by white labour; she may succeed in this 
but the Bishop does not think this likely. If sh 
fails, presumably the only course will be to work th 
Territory with indented coloured labour, which, h 
says, surely might be made to work well, especially i 
it be frankly recognised that dark skins enable mei 
to “work in very hot climates where white men canno 
work, but are not to mean that their owners ar< 
inhumanly treated. The unpeopled and unknowi 
condition of much of Northern Australia, it is insisted 
ft “ an acute danger to the Commonwealth.” Mucl 
of the land is barren, but much also is fertile and wel 
watered. I infer that the writer thinks the aboriginal: 
should be helped on to this land, an Aborigina 
Department established by the Commonwealtl 
Government, and the various religious bodies allowe< 
to supervise the natives and their work. In this way 
he thinks, at comparatively small cost, a population o 
60,000 could fairly soon be put upon this vast unoc 
cupied territory. 


A Pathetic Appeal. 

A young man in Newcastle, who had the misfortun: 
when only eleven years old to receive such injurie, 
from a fall as to become a chronic invalid, sends m< 
a very pathetic letter, which I hope will lead some o 
my readers to send him what he needs. My corre 
spondent, who is now twenty-three years of age, ha: 
for the last twelve years been compelled to lie flat or 
his back in bed, as any attempt to assume a sitting 
posture causes excruciating pain. He is a labourer’: 
son, who in his enforced leisure is devoting himsel 
to reading and writing, and he has now succeeded ir 
establishing a slight connection with some newspapers 
who print although they do not pay for his contribu 
lions. After stating these facts, he writes to me a: 
follows:— 

I suffer from decayed bone in the right thumb. Whenever 
grip a pen I suffer intense pain. I have tried a typewriter, an< 
find I can work it without being called upon to pay a penalty 
My father is only a labourer, and the cheapest of second-liam 
typewriters is quite beyond the means at my disposal. I though 
if I applied to you, perhaps you would insert an appeal in th 
Kkvu w of Reviews, to which sonic good person migh 
respond. I would be glad of any old typewriter, no matte 
how dilapidated. As you will understand, the little journalistic 
work that I do, mainly as a hobby, affords me a great amoun 
of pleasure, and 1 would not like to have to give it up. 

It is possible that some of my readers may have ai 
old typewriter for which they have no further use. I 
so, I should be glad if they would communicate witf 
me, and I will forward them the address of my sufferinj 
correspondent. 

► ' «* ci 

In the Deutsche Revue for December Professo 
Otfried Nippold pleads again for the institution of ar 
Academy of International Law at the Hague fo 
diplomatists. The only suitable training for futurt 
diplomatists is, he says, the scientific study of Inter 
national Law, and the influence of such study WouU 
be felt in general politics as well. 
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THE LATE EMPRESS OF CHINA. 

Messalina, Bluebeard, and Ideal Woman. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon contributes a fascinating study 
of the late Empress of China to the Fortnightly 
Review for January. 

BEYOND THE DOMAIN OF RIGHT AND WRONG. 

1 In a footnote he tells us, “ For revealing to the 
Japanese the secret treaty between Russia and China, 
which I published in England, she had several men 
sawed to pieces,” and he adds :— 

During her first regency Tsu Ilsi, then in the flower of her 
I age, indulged, it is said, in the passions of a Messalina and the 
cruelty of a Bluebeard, putting several of heT obscure favourites 
to death. A prion the story may be true. She had not only * 
no scruple^ pf anysort, but no indwelling source of any. A. 
conscience formed no part of her equipment. She dwelt 
beyond the domain of right and wrong. 

AN IDEAL WOMAN IN TIER YOUTH. 

Notwithstanding these serious defects, Dr. Dillon 
maintains that— 

Tsu Hsi was not only a commanding personality in her age 
and country, but she was also endowed with .;o-.nc of the sterling 
qualities of absolute greatness. Tsu Ilsi, native chroniclers tell 
us, was a girl with the budding charms of an ideal woman. 
Prepossessing in person, she was so kindly in manner and m ive 
of disposition that she won every heart, persuaded every hearer, 
disarmed envy and hatred. All who came in contact with her 
describe her as a fascinating talker. Iler language abounded 
in witty sallies, quaint notions clothed in racy words, embellished 
with poetic images, bright with bursts of musical laughter. 
People loved to listen to her, were proud of her notice, ami 
captivated by her smile. While she spoke an inten-e fue 
lighted her eyes, kindled her mobile tongue, and as one of her 
countrymen puts it, “made her lips drop honey.” 

THE SECRET OF HER POWER. 

People of character were drawn towards her despite their 
will, and clever statesmen were swayed by her despite their 
intelligence. A magnetic force seemed to go out from her, 
making all men anil even eunuchs serve her. She had also the 
secret —most precious to a sovereign—of touching the right 
stops of the human soul for the music, gay or sad, which sin- 
wanted to produce. And men, the most serious —like I.i Hung 
Chang and Yuan Shi Kai—thrilled to her magic touch. She 
appealed with almost equal force to the nobler and to the baser 
human Instincts, and, it must be added with equal readiness, for 
the qualms of moral scruple never stung her, the be-all and 
end-all of her nature lying wholly within the realm of flic real. 

A GREAT RULER. 

Dr. Dillon tells with admiration the story of her 
three Regencies. He vindicates her for the severity 
with which she dealt with the conspirators who sought 
her life, and successfully repels the accusation that she 
was a reactionary. He says : - 

When she held the destinies of a fourth of the human race in 
the hollow of her hand she bore good fortuii" splendidly. In 
the new as in the old rS/c, she was simple, ready, resomceful. 
She retained her modesty. Success never seems to have intoxi- * 
cated, nor fail tire to have demoralised her. In polities, wh'cji 
may be described as the art of the possible, Tsu Hsi. like the 
world’s greit statesmen, was an Opportunist. 

A PRACTICAL REFORMER. 

The Empress hunteH down the revolutionary 
.refdhners, but, Dr. Dillon says:— 

* Tsu Hsi remained a Progressive to the end. When Li Hung 
Chang in her earlier Regency built the first railway there was a 


loud outcry against the innovation in the country ; the censors 
especially clamoured for their destruction. But Tsu Hsi 
encourdfeingly said to I,i, “ You go on with the railways, and I • 
will look after the censors.” And now she ordered the building 
of new lines to continue. She inaugurated a university in 
Peking; she extended the rights of domicile conferred on 
F.urqpeans ; she threw opon new ports to foreign trade; she 
permitted steamers to navigate the Yangtse and the Si Kiang; 
she abolished many abuses in the levying of likitt or internal 
ilufifes on foreign goods ; she gave a fillip.to national education ; 
she improved postal communication ; in a word, she made it 
< lear that she, loo, was a reformer, but a reformer whose device 
was festina lente. 

History will add that Tsu Ilsi was a reformer to tile end of 
the chapter. Thus last year she forbade the consumption of 
opium, abolished the practice of foot-binding, put Mandchus 
and Chinese on a footing of equality, authorising marriages 
between them, and adopting the principle of race parity even in 
the Council of State, to which she appointed three Chinamen 
and three Mandchus. She also proclaimed the principle of 
obligatory instruction, and granted provincial autonomy as a 
stepping-stone to a constitution. Nav, she did away with 
absolutism by bestowing upon her subjects a constitution which 
is to be er. bodied in political institutions after the lapse of nine 
years. Smely no Chinese Gladstone could have accomplished 
more than t'-!s. * 

In the Contemporary Review, Mrs. L. H. Hoover 
writes on the late Empress, of whom, on the whole, 
she thinks well. She says :— 

In looking at her reign as a symmetrical whole, which, of 
course, was something she could never do herself, one must ' 
grant that probably in its long history China has never known 
so strong or so beneficent a figure appear in any dynasty after it 
had turned toward its decadence. 


Women and the Law. 

One or two articles in the Westminster Review, which 
is not a specially interesting number, have already 
been referred to. “ Ignotus ” continues his articles 
on “The Demoralisation of the Law,” opening his 
seventh paper with the remark that “ A painstaking •„ 
inquiry fails to discover any underlying principle, con¬ 
sistent and logical, in the attitude of the law to „■ 
women.” But, As he shows, it is often much easier 
upon them than upon men. Ho remarks that— 

The most astonishing thing is that while the magistrates treat 
women with extreme harshness for carrying on a crusade, not . 
always prudent, we admit, against the disabilities of their sex, 
the law directly encourages the reprehensible, anti-social habits 
to which very many of the sex’s unworthy members are congeni¬ 
tally prone. A woman cannot be imprisoned for debt. Her 
property cannot be attached for the payment of debt, if it is " 
legally settled upon her. A wife can leave her husband, and he 
lias trt> power to compel lift t<S return.. The husband has n© •’ 
power to restrain his wife; she can’ slander rmd libel to herfi>{; 
heart’s content ; lie is responsible, and he alone ; even when he ■' 
has strenuously protested against hcr*mrsiloings. , . 

Two extraordinary etymologies have recently corned 
under notice. In the African Monthly Henry ; 
Gaskell rerrtarks:—“ It is even said that he whom we I 
know as Abraham was' at one time a Brahman, but 
having left his own country was thenceforth called no . 
Brahman or A-brahman, hence Abraham.” And the r| 
Anglo-Israelite contention is that our descent from 
the lost tribes is evidenced by the name Saxons,'-,; 
I-saac’s-sons. •} 
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THE KAISER INTERVIEW. 

Major-General Sir Alkred Turner contributes 
to the December number of the Deutsche Revue his 
views of the famous Kaiser Interview- and the rela¬ 
tions between England and Gerinany. 

A STORM IN A TEACUT. 

It is surprising, he says, that the report of the 
Kaiser’s Interview,’ which was never intended to 
appear in the Press as a whole, and which was full of 
expressions of attachment towards England, and of 
surprise and regret that he should have been so mis¬ 
understood by its people, should have evoked such a 
“storm in a teacup.” This is but one more proof 
of the power of the Press for evil and the want of 
common sense in a vast number of its readers. 

FRIENDSHIP FOR ENGLAND. 

Sir Alfred Turner continuer.:— 

One can understand that the plumes of the small portion of 
the German .people who detest John Bull, or profess m do so, 
were ruffled ; one can comprehend that Fiance, the partner in 
the present etitentc cordiale, or Russia, should have felt annoy¬ 
ance that their hostility to England, to which, at a time when 
,she was in sore straits, they were so anxious to give practical 
effect, should be laid bare, in such a startling manner, more 
than eight yepr.s later ; but that England, who owed it to the 
German Emperor that in the time of her sorest necessity, a 
powerful, an irresistible European coalition was not funned 
.against her, beats the wit of man to discover, or rather would 
do so, were it not a fact that the masses of the English public 
have become somewhat hysterical anti excitable undet the 
influence of a portion of the Press, by which they are guided 
for the moment ; but after this transitory stage, they fortunately 
recover the possession of their characteristic common sense, 
through the cxeicLsc of which they pause and hold back when ii 
comes to action. 

All reasonable people whose eyes are not jaundiced bj llie 



O' Lt Cri tie Paris.} [Paris. 

t A Likin Peace. 

ip William II. : “Good Madame Steinlieil, you’ve given me 
l- a4ittle peace." 
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bile of the Yellow Press, and whose heads are not swelled by 
the disease of Jingoism, must allow' that the British nation owes 
a debt of gratitude to the German Emperor, who, when all 
looked black with her, refused to join in a step to humiliate her 
and to render her already great embarrassment intolerable. 


KUROPATKIN ON THE PEACE WITH JAPAN. * 

In McClure's, General Kuropatkin repeats his con¬ 
viction that the Russian troops would have eventually 
triumphed in Manchuria if it had been deemed 
possible to continue the war. An army of a million 
men well organised, seasoned by fighting, and 
supplied with officers upon whom he could thoroughly 
rely, were ready to continue the fight. 

Never had Russia set out forces of such Stfength as 
at the time when the Portsmouth Treaty was made. 
Only a fraction of the Russian army had previously 
been in battle. Yet Japan’s dead exceeded in 
number the whole of her regular army. Japan had 
begun to weaken, both morally and materially. They 
had lost heavily among their officers, and in the rank 
and file. The raw recruits could not in the later 
battles develop the same power of resistance and dash 
shown by their earlier comrades. They began to flag 
in interest and in passion for war. Europe, too, hail 
begun to withdraw financial support. It was not at 
all to the interest of the European Powers to permit a 
complete victory by the Japanese. Only one big 
success on the part of the Russian troops was required 
to, bring about a strong reaction in Japan and among 
the Japanese troops. 

General Kuropatkin goes on to insist that modern 
Russia must consolidate, not expand, that “ all civili¬ 
sation holds back Russia from the sea.” Establish¬ 
ment of friendly relations with England is not only 
natural, but desirable, for “ in the event of a rebellion 
against England in India, we should be on the side 
of England.” 

T11E INt.V IT Mil.E COMINI. CONFLICT. 

For the future he insists that the twentieth century 
is bound to bring a terrible conflict in Asia between 
Christian and non-Christian races. It is imperative 
for the good of humanity that Russia should be the 
ally of Christian England against the non-Christian 
races of Asia. Japan is feverishly augmenting her 
forces. China is forming a large army on the 
Japanese model. In a very short time Japan and 
China w ill be able to throw into Manchuria an army 
of more than a million and a half. If directed 
against Russia these forces may try to wrest from her 
• a considerable part of .Siberia, and so reduce her to a 
second-class Power. He bids all clashes of ‘the 
Russian population to prepare themselves to rise up 
as one man in defence of the integrity and greatness 
of his native land. He concludes his interesting s 
series of papers with the'words :—■ 

Though crushed and sick in soul over our reverses and bpavy 
losses, we will not be troubled. Through them Russian might * 
is being renewed ; front them Russian strength will be developed 
and will grow. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


HR. CARNEGIE ON SOCIALISM. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, in the World's Wort, 
writes on 14 Socialism versus Progress.” He takes up 
the cudgels on behalf of Individualism. As he gives 
a very wide meaning to Individualism, and a very 
narrow meaning to Socialism, he has little difficulty in 
demolishing the latter. He insists that Socialism 
*must either establish equality of wages or retain the 
present system of inequality. 

. DANISH LAND REFORM. 

He strongly opposes the nationalisation of the land. 
He does, however, condemn the British landlord 
system. But he does not think that State ownership 
is the proper substitute. He advises the people ot 
England .to follow the example of Denmark, which 
not long ago was in the hands of a few owners, and 
now is owned by 86,000 people 

It was all quietly done, one step after another. The country 
was divided into firms of a certain size and a progressive I unl- 
tax levied. For one man cultivating one farm the tax was 
small. If he had another the tax was much greater upon the 
second, and so on until additions became prohibitive, the object 
being to favour the owning of farms by those who cultivated 
them. The produce of the land is now three times as great as 
under the former system of large proprietors still existing in the 
United. Kingdom. Denmark’s policy has created ail inde¬ 
pendent, prosperous, happy and contented people 

11,000,000 VOTES AGAINST HENRY GEORGE. 

Mr. Carnegie cites the progress made by the 
negroes in America. Forty odd years ago there were 
four millions of slaves owned by other people. In 
1900 these former slaves owned, as landlords, 173,352 
farms. They leased and cultivated as farmers 762,000 
farms. The more than eleven millions of working 
people and their children settled on the land in 
America as agriculturists would fight to the death 
against the exclusive taxation of land proposed by 
Henry George. 

WHAT ABOUT THE PEERS t 

Mr. Carnegie, with singular forgetfulness of the 
existence of the House of Lords, declares that for 
Britain to follow the Danish precedent, to limit the 
size and number of farms held by any one owner, and 
to abolish primogeniture and the law of entail, “ is a 
task easy of accomplishment; it is no experiment, 
neither is it revolutionary.” He recites the inequali¬ 
ties of ownership of land in England, where one-half 
of the territory is in the hands of only 7,400 indivi¬ 
duals: in Scotland, where twelve persons in 1876 
held more than a quarter of Scotland, seventy held 
half, and nine-tenths were held by 1,700 persons. 
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sols even now below par. The moment Socialists allow 
inequality of payment, we are baok to our present 
system. Unequal income means unequal outgo, 
hence inequalities ; or, as Individualists would put it, 

44 healthful variety necessary for the improvement of 
mart in his march upward towards perfection.” We 
wonder what the sweated sempstress, whose “ in¬ 
equality of payment” works out at |d. an hour, 
thinks of this “ healthful variety ” ? 

The Socialist, Mr. Carnegie repeat,?, in England 
to-day should cry out not against private ownership of 
land, but against there being so few private owners. 

ELASTIC INDIVIDUALISM. 

Mr. Carnegie then takes up Mr. Snowden’s state¬ 
ment of the Socialist idea, and insists that with the 
one exception of directing taxation to secure all 
unearned increment of wealth, his Socialistic principles 
are borrowed from Individualism. For example, 
Mr. Carnegie objects to the proper rating of site 
values bv ing pasted over with the Socialistic label, 
“as if this did not prevail under individualism 
throughout our English-speaking race, except in the 
old home.” He equally objects to putting the 
Socialistic label on an eight hours’ day, and describes 
it as “ as flat burglary as ever was committed.” Old 
Age Pensions, again, are the product of the best 
dements of both political non-Socialistic Parties. 
In the nationalisation of railways, says Mr. 
Carnegie, 44 Individualism has preceded Socialism.” 
Many countries own their railways. It will be 
observed that Mr. Carnegie stretches the term 
“ Individualism ” to cover collective ownership, which 
is a liberty with language which probably none but 
millionaires would dare to take. 

A P-iEAN ON PROGRESS. 

Then Mr. Carnegie indulges in a paean on progress 
—progress everywhere except in Britain. As regards 
this country, Mr. Carnegie says:— 

In all English-speaking lands the rule of the people prevails ; 
only in Britain is hereditary privilege allowed to exist and 
obstruct their rule. Every public office is open to ability. ' 
Power is now in the hands of the masses wherever the English 
language is spoken. Never have the masses made such rapid 
and substantial progress as in recent years, and never were there 
within their reach in Britain so many far-reaching improvements 
in the laws, which, when adopted, will ensure to the masses the 
advantages already possessed by their own race in other English- 
speaking lands. 

Yet'* it is under such encouraging conditions that 
the Socialist appears and insists on discarding the 1 
system under which this triumphal march has bees 
made. 


MR, GLADSTONE’S DILEMMA. 

My. Carnegie quotes with enthusiasm Mr. Gladstone’s 
reply to Socialism—that it had to meet this query:* 
Did it propose to buy the land or to take it? If the 
.first, it was folly ; if the second, it was robbery. To 
> take it, Mr.- Carnegie declares, would be a step back- 
' ward.and downward. To pay for it, let any Socialist 
.ask a banker what he would think of issuing Consols 
for sixteen or more hundred millions sterling, with Con- 


, As Mr. Carnegie includes the nationalisation of 
railways under the head of Individualism, the Socialist 
may well retort that he only wishes a little more of 
the same k'nd of 44 Individualism ” applied not to < l 
railways along, but to "all other forms of production, 
distribution, and exchange ; and if Mr. Carnegte will ; 
-’support Individualism of that kind, the Socialist will 
doubtless have no objection to allowing him to call 
it Individualism. 
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TEE CROSS-CORRESPONDENCE TEST. 

Mr. G. W. Balfour Gives It Up. c 

In the Hibbert Journal for January Mr. G. W. 
Balfour and Principal John Graham discuss at length 
the wearisome and confusing,, Piddington report to 
the S. P. R. on the cross-corr jspondence tests, t Mr. 
Balfour admits that the cross-correspondences pre¬ 
sented by the different scripts are too numerous and 
too close to be tne result of mere chance. But he 
frankly confesses himself puzzled. He says : — 

The two rival hypotheses seem lo me on the whole to allonl 
the most probable explanations of the phenomena of i ross cor¬ 
respondences. One of these attributes the production of the 
cross-correspondences to the directive agency <>1 the si’condary 
self of one of the automatists (or it may be the secondaiy selves 
of more than one co-operating together). According to t'n 
other, these secondary selves aie passive instruments play ■ 1 
upon by intelligences external to them, which there is .nine 
prtrna facie ground for accepting as what they represent them¬ 
selves to be—namely, spirits yet' living that once were human 
beings in the flesh. I am well aware that to many people both 
these hypotheses will appear utterly fantastic and impossible. 
To me both §ccm possible, and neither proved. Hut I do not 
see how any number of cross-correspondences, as such, will help 
us to decide between them. 

Principal Graham, of Dalton Hall, Manchester 
University, inclines to accept the substance of the 
messages as probably authentic. He says : — 

If the curious reader wants to know what news of our life 
bereaftcr is vouchsafed by this revelation, the best answer is to 
exhort to patience and to he cautious in statement. “ Myers ” 
and “ Hodgson" decline that they are very much more alive 
than they were on earth, that they are not really dreaming, that 
they would not desire to come back again, and that they are 
still, nevertheless, in possession of much at any rate of the 
memories and attachments of earth ; they say that they are still 
almost as far as we arc from the innermost Piescnce and 
Counsel of God, but they confirm the claims and sanctions of 
the religious life. They state that a period ot unconsciousness, 
varying in length, supervenes upon death—a period unusually 
prolonged in Myers’s ease ; and that after a few years—say 
half a dozen—the spirit moves in its development too far from 
earth life to have any fuithcr communication with it. Doubt¬ 
less there are numerous exceptions lo thi-.: and we gather that 
Myers liimscll is voluntarily staying near us lor the sake of the 
service of our faith. 


HAVE ANIMALS SOULS? 

Yc;s: Bur Sume Men Have Nune ! 

The question and answer summarise Dr. Franz 
Hartmann’s interesting paper in the Occult Review for 
January, entitled “ Have Animals Occult Faculties?” 
Dr. Hartmann says :—- . 

Animals me subject to thought impression and can lie acted 
upon by mean's of “ telepathy,” as 1 have often proved to my 
own satisfaction by experiments made with a favoutite horse of 
ntine, which on Certain occasions used to take the road which 1 
willed it to take, without any other indication except my wish 
and my tho\jglit. , 

Animals have an astral body, and they are capable of forming 
mental images by means of their thoughts. They a'c conse¬ 
quently capable of appearing as ghosts after tho death of their 
physical forms, and they may project their thought-bodies to the 
person or place of which they are thinking. They are, on the 
whole, s more clairvoyaut than men or women ; they have 
animal souls like ourselves, and consequently their own psychic 
or occult faculties and powms, even if they employ them instinct¬ 
ively and v.ilhout scientific knowledge of the way in which they 
ate employed. 


I also have evidence that animals think of their friends, and 
that their thoughts may reach them ; because love can carry 
the thought-image to any place, however far it may be, and 
create a mental impression. Animals, especially horses, dogs, 
and birds, are susceptible to astral impressions. In haunted 
bouses animals often perceive ghosts which are not seen by non- • 
sensitive people. _____ 

THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

The Ilibbert Journal for January is an exception¬ 
ally strong number. Besides the two articles on the 
cross-correspondences of the S.P.R., noticed else¬ 
where, Professor W. James and H. R. Marshall deal 
with related subjects. Professor James describes , 
Fechner’s theory of the Earth Soul, and Mr. Marshall 
discourses on psyehotherapeutics, both papers full of 
material for thought and controversy. . The same 
may be said ot Miss Scudden’s exultant pro- . 
clamalion that Socialism triumphant will be the 
translation into terms of social efficiency of the 
deepest and most mystical law of spiritual being 
—renunciation and sacrifice. The Bishop of Tas¬ 
mania states the case against using the Old Testa¬ 
ment as a moral text-book, and the Rev. R. Roberts, 
late Chairman of the Bradford Education Committee, 
makes a vigorous attack upon the theory that Jesus 
of Nazareth is the Christ of God. Mr. Roberts is 
described as a Congregationalist Minister —but his 
doctrine seems to be Unilarianism pure and simple. 

Dr. Keyser expounds “ the message of modem 
mathematics to theology." Miss Bartlett describes 
the system of Probation and Children’s Courts as she 
found them in Italy. The rest of the journal is well 
up to the mark, full of solid matter written by 
strenuous thinkers for not less strenuous readers. 


OCCULTISM IN THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Occult Rei'iew for January, Lady Archibald 
Campbell writes acharming paper concerning fairy Scot¬ 
land. The editor reviews appreciatively Andrew Lang’s 
“ Maid of France,” and Mr. Baker pays a tribute to 
the memory of two notable English astrologers of the ' 
seventeenth century. There is a pitiful ghost story, 
which is told as if it were true, concerning the ghost 4 
of a little girl four years of age, who had died in a 
delirious lever brought about by her parents’ anger 
because she had taken and, it was thought, hidden, a 
ruby ring belonging to her mother. T he child pro¬ 
tected that it had fallen down a hole. She could not 
point out the hole, and died begging to be forgiven. 

For years jhe ghost of the child was heard and seen 
sobbing and wailing and tearing with her little fingers 
at one particular spot on the carpet. At last a visitor 
arrived who had the common sense to suggest that 
.the floor should be taken up, and there, as might have 
been expected, the ring was found. After this the 
child troubled them no more. There are in the same 
number three letters from correspondents who have* 
stayed in the House of lidrror which Andrew Merry • 
described in the December number. It is a wdnder 
how Andrew Merry contrives to live and thrive’ and u 
bring up a family in a castle so full of grisly tenants. ■> 
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HOW I KNOW THAT THE DEAD RETURN. 

By W. T. Stead. 

The 'Fortnightly Review publishes an article under 
* the above heading, which is described as a record of 
personal experience. Mr. Stead begins by asking the 
reader to imagine what Europeans would have thought 
■ if, owing to continuous adverse winds or strong ocean 
currents, none of the discoverers of America had been 
able to return to the Old World. They might have 
peopled the New World, but in the absence of all 
communication with Europe everyone would have 
concluded they were dead. If after centuries their 
descendants had by means of wireless telegraphy 
succeeded in sending messages across the Atlantic, 
such communications would have had to contend with 
exactly the same incredulity with which messages 
from the dead are received to-day. Modern spirit¬ 
ualism, Mr. Stead contends, is the equivalent to 
Marconi’s discovery, and he proceeds to describe the 
messages which he has received which have led him 
to say that he knows the dead return. 

HIS FIRST EXPERIENCE. 

His first experience, which came to him through 
his own automatic handwriting, was preceded bv— ^ 
the appearance of the deceased in bodily form twice repeated 
on fulfilment of a promise made before death. This ua» 
followed up by the writing oi messages, attested first by an 
allusion to a pel name that seemed to reduce the message to 
nonsense, and, secondly, by recalling to the memory of her 
friend with the utmost particularity of detail an incident which 
that friend had forgotten. 

Telepathy even from the unconscious mind is, Mr. 
Stead points out, excluded in the case of messages 
which foretell events that had not happened, which 
were not expected to happen, but which afterwards 
did happen as predicted. Of this Mr. Stead gives two 
instances, the latter of which—a prediction of death 
twelve times repeated in the course of as many 
months—he regards as about the best authenticated 
case of a definite prediction literally fulfilled on 
record. 

FOUR PROMISES FULFILLED. 

The following is Mr. Stead’s narrative of his 
experience with a friend who kept her promises after 
death :— 

She promised, in the first place, that she would use my hand, 
if she could, after death, to tell me how it fared with her on 
the other side. In the second place, she promised that, if she 
could, she would appear to one or more of her friends to whom 
she. could show herself. In the third place, she vtould come to 
be photographed, and fourthly, she would send me a message 
through a medium, authenticating the message by countersigning 
it with the simple mathematical figure of a cross within a » 
circfe. * , 

E. M. did all four, (i) She has repeatedly written with tny 
hand, apparently finding it just as easy to use my hand now as 
she did when still in the body. < 

(2) She has repeatedly appeared to two friends of mine, one 
a woman, the other a man. She appeared once in a dining¬ 
room full of people She passed unseen by any but her friend, 
whtf ’declares that she saw her distinctly. On another occasion 
she appeared in the street in broad daylight, walked lor a little 
distance, and then vanished, I may say that her appearance 


was so original it would be difficult to mistake her for anybody 
else. , 

(3) {Jlte has been photographed at least half a dozen times * 
after her death. All her portraits are plainly recognisable, but 
none of them are copies ol any photograplis taken in 
earth life. 1 

(4V There remain-- the tust oi a message accompanied by the 
sign of a cross within a circle. I did not get this for several 
months. I had almost given up all hopes, when one day a 
medium who was lunching with a friend ( ul mine received it on 
the first attempt she made at automatic writing. “1 ell William 
m l to blame me for what I did. 1 could not help myself,” was 
the message. Then came a plainly but roughly drawn circle, 
and inside it the cross. No one knew ol our agreement as to 
the test but myself. I did not know the medium, 1 was not 
present, nor was my friend expecting any message lrotn E. M. 

SPIRITS PHOTOGRAPHED. 


Mr. Stead tells the story of how he obtained a 
photograph of a Boer Commandant in London of 
whose existence either \n this world or the next he 
was totally unaware. Mr. Stead says : — 

Let me disarm any sceptical reader by admitting that nothing 1 
is more easy *hau to fake bogus spirit photographs, and further 
that an expert conjurer can almost always client the most 
vigilant obsc .r. The use ol marked plates, which I handle, 
expose, and develop myself, no doubt affoids some protection -• 
against fraud. But my belief in the authenticity of spirit 
photographs rests upon a far firmer basis than the fallible 
vigilance of the experimenter. 

That evidence is the identification by at least three 
persons of the portrait of an invisible person produced r 
by the photographer, who had no means of knowing of 
the existence of any such person. 


I 


A PERSONAL CONFESSION OF FAITH. 

Mr. Stead concludes his article as follows :— 

One last word. For the last fifteen years I have been 
convinced by the pressure of a continually accumulating mass of 
fust-hand evidence of the truth of the persistence of personality 
after death, and the possibility of intercourse with the departed. 

But I always said, “ I will wait until someone in my own 
family has passed beyond the grave before I finally declare tny ^ 
conviction on this subject.” 

Twelve months ago this month of December I saw my eldest /j 

son, whom 1 had trained in the fond hope that he would be my S 

successor, die at the early age of thirty-three. The tie between -1 
us was of the closest. No one could deceive me by fabricated ■ ^ 
spui ious messages from my beloved son. J S 

Twelve months have now passed, iu almost every week of > 
which I have been cheered and comforted by messages from my Jj 
boy, who is nearer and dearer to Vue than ever before. The jj 
preceding twelve months I had been much abroad. I heard less j 4 
frequently from him in that year than I have heard from him ';M 

since he passed out of our sight. I have not taken his com- jj 

munic'Ltions by my own hand. ’I knew jiim so well that what 
I wrote might have been the unconscious echoes,of converse in 
the past, lie has communicated with me through the hands of " ’* 
two slight acquaintances, and they have begn one'and ali ens 
clearly stamped with the impress of his own character and mode 
ol thought as any of the letters he wrote to me duiing his 
sojourn on earth. * 

'After this I can doubt no more. For me the problem is 
solved, *lhe tjuth is established, and I am glad to have this 
opportunity of testifying publicly to all the world that, so far 
as I am concerned, dbubl on this subject is hemteforth 
impossible. ________________ t 

The personality of Clare of Assisi is the subject of 
a ’charming study in the Oxford and Cambridge . 
Review by Sir Home Gordon. 




The review of reviews. 



“THERE ARE HONE SO BUND AS THOSE WHO 
WILL NOT SEE.” 

The Reply to Dr. Simon Newcomb. 

In the Nineteenth Century there is an article by 
Dr. Simon Newcomb, the eminent American scientist, 
upon Modem Occultism. It is an amazing produc¬ 
tion, a monumental display of the extraordinary 
blindness of scientific men to phenomena which are 
so plentiful that they almost run up against you in 
the street. Drt Newcomb tells us that half a century 
of occasional study, coupled with reading the best he 
Could find in support of occultism, has landed him in 
a condition of such scepticism that he does not even 
think that telepathy is proved ! It is true that he 
^appears to have confined his studies to the proceed¬ 
ings of the Psychical Research Society, and he 
admits that the society for the past ten years lias 
done nothing towards elucidating the subject. That, 
however, is only a confirmation of what I have 
frequently declared, that the Society for Psychical 
Research hks become a society for obstructing 
.psychical research. As to Dr. Newcomb's belief that 
no cases are known which cannot be accounted for 
|by coincidence, inaccurate observation, or failure of 
. memory, I 'have Only one remark to make. In the 
Fortnightly Review this month I record one case of 
^lepathy for the accuracy of which I vouch. It is as 
^follows:— 

!<, IA lady friend of mine, who can write with my hand at any 
SdfasSece with even more freedom than she can write with her 
had been spending the week-end at Haslenit-rc. Late on 
^Monday afternoon I wished to know if she had left the country, 
fxoA placing my pen on the paper I mentally asked if she had 
j/xetHTned to London. My hand wrote as follows :— 

{/, **I am sorry to tell you I have had a very painful experience, 
|'Of which I am almost ashamed to speak. 1 left ilaslemere at 
.S.27 p.m. in a second-class carriage, in which there were two 
ladies and one gentleman. When the train stopped at 
|Godalming the ladies got out, and I was lift alone with the 
^man. After the train started he left his seal, and came close to 
Jibe. I was alarmed, and repelled him. He tried to kiss 111c. 
’ I seized his umbrella and struck him, but it broke, and I was 
'beginning to fear that lie would master me, when the train 
.-began to slow up before arrivyig at Guildford Station, lie got 
frightened, let go of me, and before the train reached the 
platform he jumped out and can away. I have the umbrella.” 

1 sent my secretary up with a note saying merely I was very 
.'Sorry to hear what had happened, and added, “Be sure 1 and 
||ring the man's dmbrella on Wednesday.” She wrote in reply : 
H*T am very sorry you know; anything about it. 1 had made up 
fny blind to tell nobody. I will bring the broken umbrella, 
but it was my umbrella, not his.” 

This is only one of the multitudes of similar 
stances in which messages have been reccivftl by 
He through my automatic hand from friends who are 
jmetifhes hundreds of miles c away, 2nd whose 
physical ^consciousness was unaware that they were 
91 communication with me. By what conceivable 
gpincidence # or other tkeory does Dr. Newcomb 
recount for that ? 


HR. PODMORE ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Is Mrs. Eddy going to convert Mr. Podmore ? It, 
almost seems as if the Sadducee of the S.P.R.. was at 
last to be confounded by the High Priestess of the , 
new faith. In an article on the Pedigree of Chris- • 
tian Science which he contributes to the January 
Contemporary Review , Mr. Podmore says:— 

The broad fact remains that thousands of persons, whose 
honesty probably in all cases, whose intelligence in many cases, 
it would be difficult to challenge, are convinced that they were 
ill and are now well; that for years they were feeble, wretched, 
and in constant pain, and that they now feel strong, healthy, 
and happy. Not all the doctors in the world can overthrow 
testimony of this kind. 

Her followers testify that release from bodily suffering is but 
n small part of the benefit which they owe to,God .and Mrs. 
Eddy. They speak of restored harmony in the household, of . 
business difficulties smoothed away, of a nobler purpose in life, ' 
ol spiritual uplifting, of peace and joy and release from fear. 

Other prophets have worked miracles in their lifetime, and the 
religion which they founded has been based oil the memory of 
their mighty works. Mrs. Eddy has taught her followers to 
work miracles for themselves. The religion which she has 
founded is attested by daily miracles. This is ultimately the 
test antis attl radentis licdetur. Her church will stand so long 
as the sick and the unhappy can find there the healing and com- 
lort which they have failed to find elsewhere. It will fall when 
it shall have served its purpose, and the world at large has learnt 
the secret of which Mrs. Eddy and Iter predecessors have caught 
imperfect glimpses. 

If Mrs. Eddy converts Mr. Podmore she will have 
wrought the most inconceivable of miracles. After 
this who can wonder ? as he tells us— 

The sect is represented at the present time by over 1,100 
“ Churches" or Societies, of which thirty-seven are in this 
country ; and the number is increasing almost daily. There are 
over 4,000 Christian Science practitioners—healers, of whom 
161, 13S women and twenty-three men, practise in these islands. 
The Mother Church in Boston is a stately edifice, erected at a 
cost of ^400,000. Many other towns in the United States can 
boast large and handsome churches dedicated to the creed. The 
professing church members in America number some 60,000. 

But of the gospel of the movement—" Science and Health, with 
Key to the Scriptures ”—no fewer than 440 “ editions ” have 
been published, and upwards ol half a million Gopies sold. 
These figures are the more remarkable when we remember that 
in its cheapest form the book costs 12s. 6d. 


Garden Cities, to judge from the opening paper 
in Garden Cities and Town Planning, are not confined 
to England. In Saxony there is one, in formation at 
any rate, at Helleran, near Dresden. It is now to be 
reached by electric tram from Dresden, and the Dres¬ 
den Art Wo$s are favouring it, as they have not room 
enough in the city itself for their works. The writer 
of the paper, who is chairman of the German Garden 
Jjity Association, says that for the same rent as he 
wyuld pay for a barrack-like and altogelHter inferior 
tenement in Dresden a workman can have in Helle¬ 
ran a pleasant house all to himself, with arrangements 
for a bath, and two upstairs bedrooms and a garder^Lj - 
But it is not desired to nfake Helleran ‘a pureSjpi# 
working-class community, and in the plan plenty.' 
room is allowed for country houses for wealthier * * 
people. 
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"HOW TOLSTOY IMPRESSES ME.” 

By Mr. W. Dean Howells. 

In the North American Review the well-known 
' American author, Mr. Dean Howells, takes the stand 
and testifies to his indebtedness to Count Tolstoy 
.with the ecstatic exuberant gratitude of a convert 
fresh from the Penitent Form. 

THE THREE GREATEST MEN OF LAST CENTURY. 

Mr. Howells says :— 

The century in which Tolstoy mostly lived and mostly 
- wrought had among its many great names few more memorable 
than his, if it had any. There was Napoleon and there was 
Lincoln, and then there was Tolstoy in an order which time 
may change, though it appears to me certain that time will not 
change the number of these supreme names. The work of 
'Lincoln was no more final than the work of Napoleon; and 
like Napoleon's and like Lincoln’s, Tolstoy’s work has been 
without finality. So far as I can perceive, it has even been 
without effect in a civilisation which calls itseli Christian, l>u 
which has apparently been no more moved by the human son 
as it was in Tolstoy, than by the divine soul as it was in Jesus. 

HOW TOLSTOY CONVERTED MR. HOWELLS. 

* Speaking of the effect produced upon him by Count 
Tolstoy’s writings, Mr. Howells says ;— 

His literature, both in its ethics and aesthetics, or its union o 
them, was an experience for me somewhat comparable to the 
old-fashioned religious experience of people converted at 
revivals. Things that were dark or dim before W'ere shone upon 
by a light so clear and strong that I needed no longer to grope 
my way to them, being and doing had a new meaning and a 
new motive, and I should be an ingrate unworthy of the help I 
had if I did not own it, or if I made little of it. The voluntary 
and involuntary allegiance I had been paying to the truth which 
is beauty and beyond art, and to an ideal of goodness and love¬ 
liness in the commonest and cheapest lives, was here reasoned 
and exampled in things beyond refutation or comparison. 
What I had instinctively known before, i now knew rationally. 

I .need never again look for a theme of fiction ; I -.aw lilt* 
swarming with themes that filled my imagination and pressed 
into my hands. 

HOW THE MIRACLE WAS WORKED. 

The illumination or conversion of Mr. Howells 
was wrought by the reading of “ Anno Karenina.” 
He says:— 

I:. The effect was as if I had never read a work of the imagina- 
1 tion before. Now for the first time I was acquainted with die 
work of an imagination which had conscuaicil itself, as bv 
fasting and player, to its ercathe office and vowed itself to maw 
other service than the service of the truth. Here was nothing 
blinked or shirked or glossed, nothing hidden or flatteied, in 
the deepest tragedy of civilised lile. It was indeed the old 
Seventh Commandment business, not only not treated as the 
French treat it, but rightly placed as to the prime fact in its 
relation to all the other experiences of a sinning and agoni-ing 
soul. 

HIS SECRET AND HIS SERVICE. 

The secret of Tolstoy lay in his supreme capacity 
to ^fee the fact clearly and his not less supreme’ 
ability to describe it accurately. Mr. Howells 


jwi’ Jwhen he had recognised and,appropriated the principle that 
the fact clearly by the inner light, and lo show it as he 
ufor it, was his prime office, all other things were added unto 
Jfffiktoy. In the presence of his masterpiece, you forget to ask 
, forbeauty< for style, for colour, for drama; they are there, so 
* far as they are npt of naughtiness, in such measure as no other 


novelist has compassed. Every other novelist, therefore, shrinks 
and dvfindles beside him. 

So much for his secret. What is the service he has 
rendered mankind ? Mr. Howells says :— 

H* has given many of hii readers a bad conscience, and a bad 
conscience is the best thing a man can have. It may be the 
best tiling that the world can have. At any rate, it can never 
be the same world it was before Tolstoy lived in it. 

The article, although able and interesting, is a trifle 
hyperbolical. Take, for instance, this paragraph. 
Referring to Count Tolstoy’s proclamation of his 
adhesion to Christ’s Gospel, Mr. Howells says:— 

The event, one of the greatest in the history of mankind, has 
lieen without perceptible effect in civilisation. On this side the 
teaching and the living of Tolstoy have been a failure so utter, ” 
so abject, that the heart sickens in considering it. 


DELANE, OF “THE TIMES.” 

There is such an interesting little paper in the 
Cornhill upon Delane, by one of his former leader- 
writers, tbi Dean of Canterbury, that I cannot 
forbear to quote from it. The writer says :— 

Perhaps the first and most important point to be mentioned 
about Mr. Delane and his methods is that he mMntained an 
absolute mastery of the whole of the paper in all its details. 
He controlled with the utmost thoroughness every branch of it. 

No one, while Delane was editor of the Times, 
could obtain the insertion of articles, which he had 
written of his own motion or at the suggestion of 
others. Even when the Dean, at the suggestion of a 
highly distinguished personage, wrote an article and 
sent it in to Delane, it was at once returned, with 
one of the great editor’s inimitable notes:— 

I return you this article, because it is, I assure you, essential 
that whatever is to appear in the Times should proceed from 
the initiative of whoever holds my place, and not from that of 
any other person, however highly esteemed. The effect of any , 
divergence from this principle would be to deprive your contri-1 
buttons of any valu>', and to prevent their being accepted SO.-;, 
embodying the opinions of the Times, which must, believe me, - 
be those of no other than—Yours faithfully, 

John T. Dklane. * 

Delane’f. method of editing was, of course, 

“ infinitely laborious.” And there was one qualifica¬ 
tion for it which was indispensable—an adequate 
acquaintance with every field of the varied human life 
reflected in the paper. This acquaintance, says the 
Dean,, Delane enjoyed :— • 

He spoke of all subjects of consequence as ihvolving deep 
human interests, and he treated them, and helped us to treat 
them under that , aspect. In a word, he maintained as att ’ 
editor, under whatever strain and whatever provocation, tile 
part of a great gentleman, and it was a gentlemanly as well as 
'a literary education to work under him. 

What* Delane would have said to slipshod modem 
writing the ’Dean does > not say. He would not 
allow, for instance, Carriages or races “to take 
place ” ; a marriage must be “ solemnised ” and A race'' 
“run.” He was very considerate if a subordinate 
were ill or in domestic trouble'; but a man ,must do 
the work given him, and do it well, or else pelane' 
had no place for him. 
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HAVE WE IMPOVERISHED INDIA? 

c 

No: Quite the Contrary. 

The Asiatic Quarterly Review contains two papers 
that are of special value at tly; present time. One, 
by R. Carstairs, treats of the training of poor British 
children in India—and remarks that the British 
community in India is a community of poor men. 
Of the 120,000 bread-winners, 70,000 are soldiers. 
Of the remaining 50,000 the great part live from 
hand to mouth. Service is the lot of the resident 
British in India—service under the State, or great 
Companies, or private employers. 

REDUCED THE NUMItKK SUBMERGED. 

The other paper is on the wealth and progress of 
India, by Charles McMinn, wherein he contrasts 
“ facts and fictions.” He sgys that the evidence of 
many travellers of all races is to the effect that the 
people of India were always poor, though kings were 
rich. About a century ago the Abbe Dubois said 
that for about three months of the year almost thi co- 
fourths of the inhabitants of the peninsula were on the 
verge of starvation. Montesquieu said that in India 
there are «one but the wretches who pillage and the 
wretches who are pillaged. This was in 1748, in the 
days of the Great Mogul, when another French 
writer lamented that since the Mogul took the country 
the Indians have nothing which they can call 
their own. Now, in four congested districts, the 
official statement is, one-fourth of the population have 
not a sufficient supply of food throughout the year. 
" The improvement in the century is enormous; 
three-fourths were then submerged, now one-fourth.” 
Industry has improved. The Bengali, of October 2.4th, 
Stated, “The poorest ryot melts enough silver to 
make his wife and children a few trinkets.” 

IRRI lATEl) DROUGHTY 1 ANDS. 

Mr. McMinn declares that muck undue partiality 
was shown by tariffs to Indian products prior to 1805 
and later. The canals and railways made by 
the Government or guaranteed Companies have been, 
all excepting two cai al; and one railway, a great 
commerc’al success, and still greater industrial boon. 
Over fifteen million acres there is now the certainty of 
harvest which never was before, for they arc wnten d 
from perennial canals. .Sir Henry Cotton has said, 
“ weaving c and Spinning have become extinct*”; yet 
the exports of jute, cotton and other fabrics in 1 yo6 
were nineteen millidh pounds, four times as much as 
they ever were under the Moguls. 

INCREASED THE PEOPLE'S WEALTH. . 

The tea grown in India by English companies tfith 
English capital pay to the Ijalf-million labourers more 
than three millions sterling. And “ sucji comfortable, 
well*fed, lightly worked, healthy t merry working people 
I have not seen anywhere else in the world.” The 
import of bullion, .metals, piece goods, railway 
materials in T907 was 9s. gd. per head, in 1872 3s. Tod. 
per head. The mount of Government paper held by 


Indians has risen from "j 3 ‘$ million rupees in 1834 to 
548 - 3 million rupees in 1906. Mr. McMinn some¬ 
what cuttingly remarks :— 

The wealth of India lias enriched many. Two Greeks, an 
Armenian, and a Hebrew gentleman have been recent mil¬ 
lionaires from India ; lint not an Englishman has amassed even 
half a million in the century past ; abou' Scotchmen, they know 
best. The millionaire merchants of India, at Calcutta, Bombay, 0 . 
Benares, Jabalpur, Muttra, are nearly all Indians. May they 
flourish and multiply ! 

Under the Moguls the salary of Bengal, apart from 
perquisites, was three lacs, about four times the 
present rate. In silk, cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
Indian cultivation was a failure seventy years ago, 
and is now unless propelled by Europeans with 
unceasing effort. The trade of India is . increasing 
with great rapidity. During the last twenty-five 
years its progress was 208 per cent., while that,of the 
United States was only 170 

MADE ‘l ITIi PEOPLE SOBER. 

The land revenue is very moderate. Mr. McMinn 
thinks it is about 10 per cent., probably. The rent 
taken by former Indian Governments or their agents 
varied from 45 to 75 per cent., excepting when the 
benevolent Akhbar limited it to one-third. The tax 
on imported spirits was a century ago about 4 annas 
per gallon. It has been raised to 7 rupees per gallon. 
The result has been an immense improvement in the 
sobriety of India. The writer firmly believes that 
English administration has been the main cause.of 
India having become a sober country. 

Great, says Mr. McMinn, have been the mutual 
benefits conferred by England and India upon each 
other. Reciprocity made their tariffs tolerant and 
benignant. One great lesson has been taught by the 
Hindu to the Christian - toleration. 'File whole 
aitiele, of some forty-six pages, is a careful exposure 
of recent mis-statements, and certainly puls the case 
for England in India in a much belter light. 

Samples oe the Disloyal Press. 

“A Loyalist” in the Asiatic Quart r/y Review 
gives selections from the Free Hindustan, published 
monthly in New York City, U.S.A. He quotes the 
following statements : “ Famine in British India is 
the chronic disease. Its cause is not want of rain, 
but British plunder.” Hindu patiiots have been trans¬ 
ported for life because “they were the originators 
of a steamship company which flourished within a 
year with. such success that the monopoly of the 
British Steamship Company was hampered.” “.The 
British educational policy in Hindustan is to keep the 
people in ignorance.” “ The British Government in 
Hindustan is the cause of our moral degeneration.” 
“The British Government deliberately tries to 

demoralise its subjects by encouraging them to 
indulge in opium and strong drink.” “Tire British 
Government has already mi prisoned several temper-. * 
ance speakers.” “ A Loyalist ” adds, “ The patriotic 
scribe lays the evil of the system of infant marriage at 
the door of the British Government 1 ” , 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews 


INDIAN REFORMS : A HINDU VIEW. 

Mr. S. M. Mitra, writing in the Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury, pooh-poohs the demonstrations of Indian senti¬ 
ment favouring Lord Morley’s reforms. He suggests 
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that they have been got up under (he influence of 
the dread of deportation without trial. His positive 
suggestion is that the native to be appointed on the 
Kxeeutive Council of the Viceroy should be a 
Native 1 ’rinre, and that Lord Motley should 
order the return of all eases of .assault by 
Europeans on the natives of India, and make 
an example of even one European offender, if 
he ditl so, lie would receive more blessings from 
India than for all the reforms put together. L< t a 
European be deported without trial and India would 
be convinced of JJritish impartiality. The writi r 
points out how the Indian soldier in the army of a 
Native Prince may in time become the tonimander 
of’that army, but the Indian who joins the IJutish 
service will have to sjiend his days uiuier the youngest 
English suljaltern. The writer also asks for the 
regulation of the press rather than its possible 
suppression at any moment. 

The Girts Own Paper opens with a story by 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins,’ which, though pretty, is 
not at all up to the standard of this writer’s former 
’ short stpries. An article appears on young animals 
at the Zoo ; and Dr. Emil Reich continues his articles 
on the English girl of to-morrow. 


“OUR MANACLED FLEEf.” 

Tm article in Blackwoods Magazine for January on 
“ Our Manacled Fleet,” by an Admiral with fifty-one 
years’ service, is one more plea for some forfh of 
conscription in England, at any rate for abolishing the 
unfairness of allowing nine-tenths of our young men 
to shirk their duty, while the patriotic tenth bears,the, 
whole burden of national defence* The writer thinks 
that to have withdrawn so many small cruisers from , 
foreign stations has been a mistake;*and as for the 
much-lauded “scrapping” of a large number of our 
less efficient cruisers, this had to be done in order 
that the men in them might be used lo man the 
battleships—an arrangement that must always con¬ 
tinue unless we make up our minds to keep an armed, 
force large enough to render hopeless an invasion by. 
any such number of troops as could be transported 
across the North Sea. Moreover, our battleships, 
now mainly used on toast defence, were not built for 
coast del nice, and if they are kept “ manacled to our 
shores” i‘cause our young men are not made to do 
their duty, we shall certainly be shorn of many of our. 
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possessions the next time we are involved in a I 
European war. And only th<j insanely optimistic, 
the writer thinks, can imagine that *we have dofle - 
with such wars for ever. 

- • 

•In’ Fry's Magazine the chief articles deal with 
pike-fixhing»for women, a sport the writer thinks will 
steadily gro t w in popularity among sportswomen; 
with winter cruising small yachts, which, with a 
thoroughly seaworthy boat, a snug cabin, and a good 
seaman for company, may be a very pleasant way of 
spending winter week-ends ; and with ibex- 4 tunting jn 
Baltistan, an article by a lady who accompanied her 
husband on a shooting expedition. 
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THE DEPQRTED INDIAN LEADERS. 

A new chapter of a different kind from'that 
described by Lord Morley was opened in India on 
December i r, when, at a single sitting of the Viceroy's 
Legislative Council, the Summary Justice Bill iyas 
passed into law. It deprives accused persons both 
of the right to be heard before a magistrate 
and of trial by jtiry, and empowers a bench of 
three High Cqurt judges to try the case, thereby 
going beyond the provisions of any other Coercion 
Act known to the British Empire. It might have 
been thought that, having provided themselves 
with these unprecedented powers, the Govern¬ 
ment of India would have no further use for 
Regulation 3 of 181S, under which any person in 
British India can be arrested and deported without 
trial or charge. Not so, however. Within a few 
hours of the passing of the Crimes Act the old Regu¬ 
lation was put in force against nine Bengalis, who 
were immediately removed from the province. The 
portraits here given are of the two most prominent vic¬ 
tims. It is unfortunate for the Government that they 
happen to be men of remarkable personality and of 
the highest repute. 

Aswini Kumar Dutt is the most influential Hindu 
in Eastern Bengal. He is a lawyer and an educationist, 
and proprietor of an important college at Barisal. For 
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*nan? years past he has been tire acknowledged head 
of hi» district, the leader in all public causes, a 
Striking, example of that personal* ascendency which, 
though not uncommon.in India, is seldom attained in 
the West! Aswini Kumar Dutt is looked upon as an 
ardent Nationalist, hut a determined opponent of all 
Violence. He has tieen for the past three years the 


soul of the Swadeshi-boycott movement in Easterr 
Bengal. 

Krishna Kumar Mitra is a respected minister oi 
the Brahmo Somaj in Calcutta, and editor of the 
vernacular weekly Sanjibani , in the columns of which 
he has consistently advocated the Moderate policy 
and condemned the propaganda of violence.- As pro¬ 
fessor in the City College (a Brahmo institution) 
and a leading temperance and social worker, he 
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wields an immense influence among the student com- 
munit) of Bengal. Like Aswini Babu, he is a resolute 
boycotter—and here, no doubt, is the chief reason for 
the lesort to the deportation ordinance, which is 
expressly designed for persons against whom even the 
police are unable to procure evidence. 


“ A Possible Settlement ” ? 

In the Nineteenth Century Lord Stanley of Alderley 
gives this temperate advice :— 

When we are near a possible settlement we should do our 
utmost to promote it. If Mr. Runennan will come to a definite 
and clear understanding with the Aichbishop and his friends— 
and I think they are not now very far apart -let hint then .seek 
counsel with the County Council Association presided over by 
1 .ord Helper, and the Education Committee’s Association, which 
represents urban authorities. If these great bodies interested 
*in the administration of education give him their suppoft, he 
will, l think, find the great majority of the Nonconformists not 
irreconcilable, anil the militant Churchmen who control Con¬ 
vocation, and the Church Council, will lie found not really to 
represent the bulk of the laity ufelhe Church of England. 

The Conitesse de Franqueville opposes a com¬ 
promise tooth and nail as breaking faith with the 
dead, and, worse, breaking faith with the- Church of 
England. 
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THE CRISIS IN THE NEAR EAST. 

The Austrian and the Jesuit in Bosnia. 

Mr. Mil. R. Ivanovitch, writing in the Fort¬ 
nightly Review on “ Europe and the Annexation of 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina,” says :— 

I have travelled through these countries. I have been thrice 
• to Bosnia and Herzegovina, and I know most of the leading 
men in Bosnia, Servia, Herzegovina, and Croatia. 1 can there¬ 
fore assert categorically, on the strength of personal knowledge 
and acquaintanceships, that all the alleged l’.m-Serb ’’ 
movement, of which Baron von Aehrenthal makes so much use 
in his Parliaments and in the Press to justily his violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin, is simply an invention of his own agents 
scattered in crowds over South Austria, as well as in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and, above all, in Montenegro and Servia. 

He bears testimony to the strenuous anti-Orthodox 
propaganda carried on in these provinces :---- 

From the date of the Occupation the Catholic Church has 
been the mark of special favours. When Mgr. Stm-.sinnyer 
incurred suspicion by his “Yougo-Slav” views, Austria induced 
the Vatican to remove him from his post and substituted her 
own prof tty, Mgr. Stadler, as “ Apostolic lb-legate for the Slav 
countries of the Balkan Peninsula." The object ol this designa¬ 
tion was to assert her position 'as protectress of Catholicism in 
all these districts. At the moment of the Occupation the 
Catholics, vyith the exception ol a few eonvents, only possessed 
one church, one school, and one parochial establishment in the 
two provinces; to-day. Catholic churches are springing up from 
end to end of the country, even in the to a ns where there is no 
Catholic population. In 1903 there were 179 ; and new ones 
arc being built everyday. Religious fraternities swarm under 
the shelter of the churches. Twelve monasteries, eleven con¬ 
vents, eleven colleges, and seven so-called philanthropic institu¬ 
tions, house and train the devout champions of the Faith. 
Clerical administration is in the hands of four bishops, 194 
parochial clergy, and 800 monks. In order to denationalise the 
Serbs of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Government seeks first to convert them. The latest 
stage in the Drang nach Os ten is being accomplished by Jesuits 
and Franciscans. This proselytising policy is vigorously pur¬ 
sued all along the line. 

“ Britannicus,” writing in the North American 
Revinv for December, thus sums up the net results of 
Baron D’Aehrenthal’s coup: — 

It is enough for the present that Austria by a single stroke 
should have outraged Slav sentimefit both in Russia and the 
Balkans, should have torn up in her own interests a great inter¬ 
national compact, should have estranged the confidence of 
Western Europe, and should have dealt the new regime in 
Turkey a staggering, it may be a fatal, blow. These and the 
annexation of the two provinces, and a new consciousness of 
capacity for the diplomatic initiative, are the outstanding results 
of her recent coup. 

The Bulgarians and their Ideal. 

In the North American Review Mr. Svetozar Tonjoroff 
thus defines the aims and objects of the Btflgarians:— 

The Treaty of San Stefano accomplished its moral purpose, 
despite its summary abrogation. It had created the ideal 
toward which the Bulgarians have aimed ever since their libera- 
t ion,, and will continue to aim until they shall have achieved it. 
The “ Great Bulgaria ’’ is the watchword of minister, soldier 
and peasant alike. It is the shibboleth of politics, the lest of 
patriotism, the inspiration under which farmers and townsmen 
send their sons to the regiments and their taxes to the treasury 
. without a murmur of discontent. It is the end toward which 
the energies of the nation are bent with a singleness of purpose 
which somehow recalls the development of Japan from a fairy- 
' 0 tale to a menace and the stolid growth of Prussia from a geo- 
’ graphical term to a colossus. 



Austrian Designs in Albania. 

Miss M. Edith Durham, writing in the Contemporary «; 
Review on the Serb and Albanian frontiers, says:— 

Few arc aware of the number of lives that have been lost on 
these frontiers and the anmunt ofbitterness that has been created 
and fostered. During the past eight years I have yearly travelled 
the western half of the Balkan peninsula, and bit by bit have 
managed to see both sides of all the frontiers and get through; 
all of the Debatable Lands of the Serbs and Albanians. 1 can,. , 
only say that the whole arrangement of land distribution seems 
to have been planned with the intention of so weakening each , 
race that it might speedily fall into Austrian power. And that,,. 
circumstances being so, Austria has, for the whole thirty years, . 
been working steadily and quite unscrupulously to attain that ,, 
end. No tricks have been too dirty to be employed, and money it' 
has been spent with extraordinary lavishness, though many parts 
of the Austrian dominions had in consequence to lie starved. 

A Hungarian once said to me frankly : “ Our policy is to cut ; 
the Serbs in pieces till they are powerless. They must never 
be allowed to unite or they will be too strong for 11s.” And on 
tliis principle Austria has Sided. No diplomacy is too low to 
employ to this end. ;; 

Austrian plans arc widely extended, and embrace the whole- 
of Albania One must travel thtough the land to realise the , 
great sums that have been spent on it—in hopes of buying the ' 
sympathies J the prople—and the complicated network of ' 
intrigue. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Albania is under Austrian - 
protection, is subsidised and freely wirepuller!. • ' 


AUSTRIA AND‘SERVIA. 

Writing on Austria anti Servia in the mid* , 
December number of the Revue de Paris , M. Victor : 
Berard summarises an anonymous article published at " 
Vienna, on November 5th last, in the Panzers Armee* 
Zeituti j. , j 

A MISCHIEVOUS ANONYMOUS ARTICLE. 

In this article the anonymous writer shows that 
Vienna and Budapest are seeking every pretext for a 
war against the Serbs. He says in effect:— 

The conflict with Servia and Montenegro in the present state 
of things presents itself as inevitable. Arms and ammunition., 
aie arriving in Servia, and Italy is aiding our adversary, and is 
secretly preparing for war. 

We need an entente with Turkey, which, at all costs, mast . 
become our friend, and to bring it about we must give financial 
support on a large scale and guarantee the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire against all comers. 

We must become the immediate neighbonr of Turkey on a ‘ 
wider frontier. But we cannot instal ourselves on the Mace* 
donian frontier till Servia and Montenegro have definitely disap* 
pvared. Consequently we should not avoid a conflict with theK 
two countries, but rather desire it and hasten it on. 

In politics only brutal egoism obtains great results. Against 
Italy, for instance, we could rouse Abyssinia, and prepare a new M 
Adoua, and it would not be difficult to foment risings in Sicily 
and Sardinia. Against England we ’could exploit Egypt add 
India, and with an agreement with Turkey could provoke a 
Pan-Islamic movement to endanger British rule. 

It is high time that our policy should cease To be one of 
diJily expediency, and that it should begin to deal with the great 
ends which sh»U assure the development of tjie monarchy. The 
first is the establishment of ohr hegemony in the Baikal^, and 
when this is realised it bught to be follqpved by expansion 
towards the east. > 

When Baron Aerenthal has negotiated a reconcilia¬ 
tion between Austria and Turkey and tjje Anglo- 
Franco-Russian loan has been realised, the Serbs, 
remarks M. Be'rard, will do well to keep their powder 
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dry. Bismarck once said that he was Russian at 
Sofia and Austrian'at Belgrade, but M. Berard hopes 
that French diplomacy will remain Servian at Bel¬ 
grade, Bulgarian at Sofia, Turkish at Stamboul, and 
honest and national everywhere,/>in order to be truly 
and sincerely French at Paris arid Austrian at Vienha, 
for he fails to see what Austria would gain by such a 
jnad enterprise as that suggested by the anonymous 
writer at Vienna. 


KING PETER’S POSITION IN SERVIA. 

The first December number of La Revue publishes 
as a supplement an anonymous article entitled “ King 
Peter and the Pan-Serb Movement.” 

THE cum OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. 

In June, 1903, when the last representative of the 
House of Obrenovitch in the person of Alexander 1 . 
was assassinated and Peter Karagcorgevitch ascended 
the throne, the writer begins, the obstacle to the 
realisation of the national ideal was removed, and 
immediately there was an outburst of Fan-Serb pro¬ 
paganda. At first all efforts were concentrated on 
Securing the sympathies of the Southern Slavs. The 
“ Club of the Southern Slavs ’’ was founded, and meet¬ 
ings, etc., were organised. At this time King Peter 
was the object of enthusiastic ovations on the part of 
the Serbs, Bulgarians, Croatians, and Slavonians, and 
they gave him the title of King of the Southern 
Slavs. An attempt to bring about an entente between 
Servia and Bulgaria in 1904 ended in making the two 
States hostile, and during the last two years their 
relations have been very strained. 

PLOTTING THE ASSASSINATION OF PRINCE NICHOLAS. 

Meanwhile conspirators found their way into the 
Club of the Southern Slavs. They were represented, 
among others, by a relative of the King and by an 
intimate friend of the Crown Prince George, and 
they gave a more revolutionary character to the pro¬ 
paganda. They sent emissaries to Bosnia, not 
because Belgrade was thinking of a revolution in 
Bosrija,.but because it whs hoped to attract the atten¬ 
tion of Europe to the province by revolts and bombs, 
and so revive a discussion of the Bosnian question 
cby the same method as ■'that adopted by the ,Bul- 
wganans in Macedonia. Some of these bombs were 
directed to Montenegro, and the case of high treason 
at*Cettigne last'May proved that the assassination of 
Prirlce' Nicholas and his family was plotted at 
Belgrade, ,*md that the bombs were made in 
accordance with the- recommendations of (Jrowh 
Prince George. , • 

V THE AIM OF SEfcVIA. 

• •• ’ • 1 

Whaf could be the object of Servia in seeking the 
assassination of Prince Nicholas ? Three reasons arc 
offered hk explanation* In the first place, Prince 
Nicholas 1 has always been considered the most 


.O 

important man among the Slavs of the South, and his 
popularity increased when, in 1905, he granted his 
people a Constitution. At the same time King Peter 
and his dynasty were losing their partisans, and during 
the last two years there has been a growing discontent 
with the present rigime, so that at the Court of Bel¬ 
grade there was every reason to fear the rivalry of the 
Montenegrin dynasty. In addition, Prince Mirko of 
Montenegro has been named more than once as a 
candidate for the Servian throne. 

A second reason for the suppression of the dynasty 
of Prince Nicholas, planned at Belgrade, lay in the 
desire to realise the Pan-Serb idea. The Pan-Serbs 
declared that this could only be rendered possible by 
the disappearance of one of the two existing dynasties, 
and Belgrade naturally favoured the suppression of 
Prince Nicholas. 

KING PETER AND THE CONSPIRATORS. 

The third reason is quite comprehensible to those 
who have read the revelations of George Nastitch. 
Though it is not explicitly stated, the plot placed in 
Montenegro the initial centre of the revolution. But 
the sending of the bombs to Montenegro was pre¬ 
mature ; it occasioned dissensions in the Club, and 
the plan relating to Montenegro failed. 

What is the position of the Servian Court in regard 
to Pan-Serbianism ? and is it true that King Peter and 
Prince George support ihe movement ? asks the 
writer in conclusion. For want of more tangible 
proofs he refers us to the past. Before his advent to 
the throne King Peter, he answers, was always a con¬ 
spirator and a revolutionary. He took part in all the 
plots against the Obrenovitch dynasty, and for some 
time it lias been no mystery that he was aware of the 
plot of which King Alexander and Queen Dragawere 
the v’ctims. His complicity in the matter lies heavy 
upon him to-day. He does not approve of much that 
goes on in Servia, but he can do nothing, being, as 
he is, the prisoner of conspirators. The plan to 
assassinate King Alexander dates back to his marriage 
with Draga in the autumn of 1901. Each one who 
took part in it signed the following vow : “ I swear by 
all that is for me most sacred and most precious in 
the world that I will kill King Alexander and Queen 
Draga, and that I will cause Peter Karagcorgevitch to 
ascend the throne of Servia ” ; but before signing the 
chief conspirator went twice to Geneva to obtain from 
Peter a promise that when once he had become king 
he would not prosecute the conspirators. The first 
time the promise was given orally, the second time in 
writing. _ 

• ... * 

The Wide World Magazine's chief articles are that 

upon “Some Savage Pastimes," by Mr. E. Way 
Elkington, and DP. Wilfred Grenfell’s accdunt of 
voyaging about on an ice-flde. Dr. Grenffill is well 
known as a missionary to Labrador. A lady mis¬ 
sionary to New Guinea (Papua) also describes her 
experiences in that cannibal land. 







YflUNG TURKEY AND THE BALKANS. 

Tn the first December number of the Revue de Paris 
Alfred Berl concludes his notes on Young Turkey 
begun in mid-November. 

Before leaving the country he endeavours to give a 
risumt of the situation. The Turks, he says, inspire 
us with admiration and sympathy for their good 
qualities, but their defects must fill the hearts of their 
sincerest friends with trouble and doubt. Generous 
and exclusive, tolerant, and subject to returns of 
fanaticism, full of bravery and apathy, the Turk is a 
rare mixture of virtue and contradictory faults, and 
the Revolution was a surprising synthesis of them 
all. It was a magnificent effort at regeneration, an 
admirable example of magnanimity, followed on the 
morrow -by an absolute lack of method and political 
organisation. Numerous perils threaten the cradle of 
liberty, and it has few friends to protect it. A double 
obligation rests on the shoulders of the men of the 
Revolution. First, they should raise the law above 
ethnic and confessional passions, and see to it that 
there is rigorous observance of the principles affirmed 
by the Constitution. It is the strict and invariable 
application of the law in civil and in criminal cases 
which will gradually convince the former privileged 
classes that their privilege is a dead thing and equality 
a living reality. Secondly, the men of the Revolution 
must work for a rapprochement of the different races by 
co-operating with the Christians for the general good, 
preaching, by example as well as by precept, mutual 
respect and a spirit of concord. A free, prosperous, 
and powerful Turkey means the pacification of the 
Balkans. The Turk will fulfil the mission which has 
devolved upon him in the empire, and Turkey will 
represent security, justice, and law. 

The Conference. 

In an anonymous article on Young Turkey and 
the Balkans in the Correspondanl of December ioth, 
the writer says the Conference will meet when Bul¬ 
garia and Turkey have arrived at an agreement, and 
when Austria and Turkey and Austria and Russia 
have obtained the same results. When this triple 
result has been obtained —that is to say, when a Con¬ 
ference would have become completely useless, as 
there will be nothing to settle—the Conference will 
meet solemnly, and it will be one - of the great suc¬ 
cesses of modern diplomacy. Nevertheless this Con¬ 
ference will do something ; it will be an assembly to 
protest against the attacks directed against the integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire, and it will proclaim the 
union of Crete with Greece. 

The Crisis in the Balkans. . 

'Concluding his article on Europe and the Balkan 
Crisis, in the mid-December part of the Revue des 
Deux. Mondes, Ren^ Pinon says that thirty years of 
European crises have Jieen the result of the Berlin 
Congress, for the method and the principles which 
inspired the deliberations were bad, the method being 
that of the Holy Alliance, and the principles being 


those of Bismarck. Everything in Europe now proves • 
that the time for such a policy is past. The future 
Conference must inaugurate a new*policy, more con¬ 
cerned with the wishes, the rights, and the welfare of 
the nations. Balkan affairs should be dealt with by 
the Balkan States, anjl the States should form a sort 
of Confederation in wnich regenerated Turkey would 
have its place, and the confederation should be strong 
enough to resist all foreign ambitions, including those 
both of Russia and Austria. The unexpected resist-* 
ance which the annexation of Bosnia .has called forth 
should be a useful lesson to Austria-Hungary; it 
shows that at the time when Austria is entering on a ’ 
new’ policy on the eve of a new reign the sovereign 
force of the present moment is not the subtlety of 
diplomatists, or the perennial routine of bureaucracies,. . 
or even the power of bayonets, but the will of the 
people. 

The Young Turk at Close Quarters. 

Mr. Noel Buxton, Chairman of the Balkan Com¬ 
mittee, contributes to the Nineteenth Century his view 
of the v.,ung Turks. The Balkan Committee has 
spoken more strongly against the Turks than any 
other extant body, but the Young Turks invited the 
Committee to send delegates to see foe themselves 
the new Turkey. Mr. Buxton tells how the new 
German organ, the Osmanischer Lloyd, gave a 
verbatim expose of their previous hostile writings. 
The missile returned like a boomerang upon die 7 
throwers. The papers thanked the Young Turks for 
convincing the most active of Turkey’s former foes, 
and so winning the friendship of England. Mr. 
Buxton gives his own impression of the Young ; 
Turks:-- 7 

lY-rson.il acquaintance with them has left me deeply impressed. 
These men appear to be at once practical and principled, . 
restrained, frank, of invariable good sense, not self-seeking, in */£ 
tlie proper sense patriotic. -J 

He thinks the facts confirm his judgment and have 7 , 
proved the ability of the Young Turks. He found 7 
something strangely modest—he would venture to say 7 ] 
English—in the Young Turk’s description of his own 7 
part in the astonishing plot. He will not speak of his t 
suffering under the old regime, nor divulge who have. >’ 
played the loading paits in the Revolution, but with 7 
all his reserve he betrays an unconquerable hatred^ 
towards Abdul Ilamid., Nevertheless he is an 
Opportunist in that he takes every chance given hirtl 
by circumstance. For example, the Suftan’s own plail^.jj 
of banishing all active men to*the prpvinces was tqade 7 
to form an automatic propaganda. . | 

-- ’ '« 

* ■ ; ^ 

* In Blackwood s Magazine for January, General Sir 
Henry Bnackenbury’s “ Memories of My Spare Time § 
(1856-1885)” are f ch'efly concerned this time with. J 
Sedan and the work done among the masses 'of-J 
wounded by two English surgeons. It is a ve,ty '| 
interesting account which he gives of this, taken frofldf'l 
a letter written by himself sft the actual time. v 
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t THE FUTURE OF RAILWAYS AND THE STATE. 

Mr. W; M. Acworth’s Suggestions. 

In the Economic'Journal for December, Mr. W. M. 
Acworth, the well-known expert, gives us his conclu¬ 
sions upon the vexed question of the relations between 
Railways and the State. Mr. A cwort h surveys the 
field, and declares that while “ there is everywhere a 
tendency towards further State control, the tendency 
towards absolute State-ownership and State-operation 
is far from being equally universal. But it seems to 
me that both in England and America we must expect 
to see in the near future a considerable development 
of executive government control over railways.” 

A HINT FROM MEXICO. 

Mr., Acworth says :— 

I believe the relation between the Stale and the national lail- 
ways is one of the most difficult and important questions of 
modern politics, and that the one valuable and original contri¬ 
bution to the solution of that question which lias been made in 
the present generation is due to the President of the Mexican 
Republic and his Finance Minister, Seiuir Limantour. The 
Mexicans have adopted the following scheme : For a compara¬ 
tively small expenditure in actual cash, coupled with a not very 
..Serious obligation to guarantee the interest on necessary bond 
issues, the Mexican Government have acquired such a holding 
of deferred ordinary stock in the National Railroad Company 
■of Mexico as gives them, not, indeed, any immediate dividend 
Oil 'their investment, but a present control in all essentials of 
>4he policy of the company, and also prospects of considerable 
profit when the country shall have further developed. The 
Organisation of the company as a private commercial undertak¬ 
ing subsists as before. 

THE l.KSSON OK HISTORY. 

Mr. Acworth says :— 

; To sum up in a sentence the lesson which I think history 
conveys, it is this : Closer connection than has hitherto existed 
^between the State and its railways has got to come, both in this 
country and in the United States. Hitherto in Anglo-Saxon 
'■democracies neither State ownership nor State control has been 
over-successful . The best success has been obtained by relying 
.for control, not on tbe constable, but on the eventual supremacy 
of an enlightened public opinion. 

WH4T BRITAIN NEEDS.* 

‘ The great thing is to create a power behind the 
general manager, and to secure that such a power 
shall be wise. Mr. Acworth says :— 

I What we need is a system under which the responsibility 
tests, as at present, with a ‘single man (let u» call him the 
eral manager), and he does what he on the whole decides to 
, best, subject however to this: that if he does what no 
.treasonable man could do, or refuses to do what any reasonable 
man would do, there shall be a power behind to restrain* or, 
Iks the case may be, to compel him. And that power may, I 
’Chink, safely be simply the Minister—let us call him the 
president of the Bpud of* Trade. For, be it observed, the 
question for him is not the exceedingly difficult and compli- 
rated question, “What is best to be done?” but the quite 
pimple question, “ Is the decision come to .vliich 1 am asked to 
tttverse so obviously wrong that no reasonable man could* 
fionestly make it ? ” , * 

'•}> And even this comparatively simple question the President 
Would ftot be expected to decide unSidcd. He will need 
(Competent, advisory bodies. Railway history shows two such 
bodies that have been eminently successful—the Prussian State 
Railway Councils and the Massachusetts Railroad Commission. 
Wholly unlike m most respect*, they are yet alike in this : their 


proceedings are pnblic, their conclusions are published, and 
those conclusions have no mandatory force whatever. And* it 
is to these causes that, in my judgment, their success, which is 
undeniable, is mainly due. 

The Sinf. qua Non. 

Professor Gustaf Cohn, writing in the same journal 
on “ The Nationalisation of Railways,” describes the 
working of the German system. He says :— 

But this much is certain—the first indispensable condition of 
a successfully worked State railway system is a competent Civil 
Service. Indeed, among all the difficulties urged by American 
writers against the establishment of a State or Federal railway 
system in the United States, the most plausible argument is that 
tbe need for reform of the existing Civil Service, which com¬ 
prises the administrative authorities of towns, States, and the 
U nion, is already one of the most urgent problems of public 
life. If this fresh duty, requiring the services of a mighty army 
of new officials, were to devolve on the State or Union, the 
problem would be complicated beyond all measure. 

In the German Slates, and especially in Prussia, the tradition 
of some centuries has produced the type of civil servant which is 
a sine qud non of this and other branches of public service. 

Mr. P. Dougan, writing in the Westminster Res'ieiv 
for January on “ Where Nationalisation Fails,” thus 
defines the limits of State duty :— 

To encourage individual effort, as well as to insist upon per¬ 
sonal responsibility, and a consciousness of being a factor in the 
progress of the nation, demands the attention of every State, 
authority, whilst for the latter to arrogate to itself the preroga¬ 
tive of dictation in economic and indu-trial affairs can only lead 
to complications and dissensions incapable of adjustment. 


CONSUELO: SUFFRAGETTE? 

Manifesto by the Duchess of Mari.borough. 

The North American Review for January publishes 
the first of a series of papers on the position of woman 
by the Duchess of Marlborough. . This paper is an 
historical retrospect, but at the same time touches 
some of the burning questions of the day, upon 
which the Duchess expresses her own views. On 
the question of the moral rights of men and women, 
she says:— 

It is, in my opinion, the necessity to adjust herself to man, 
to be judged by his individual standard, and to conform her 
whole personality to bis way of thinking, that has robbed 
woman of the power, strength, and influence she could have 
exerted as a united and independent majority. Why should 
women have a standard of right and wrong adjustable to the 
moral sense of men to whom they may happen to belong by 
purchase as in earlier days—by marriage as in modern ? How 
can any logical sequence in mind or action be expected of 
woman under such prevailing conditions ? 

If man is taught to regard woman only as con¬ 
ducive to his comfort and pleasure, how, she asks, 
can she rise to his higher flights ? Is this attitude, 
the Duchess continues, to be traced to the industrial 
value of women ? 

An idea has even been projected that, if women gain file 
franchise, England will become addicted to polygamy—women 
being in the majority by a million and a half and every woman 
insisting upon her right to a share of a husband. But the 
industrial value of woman in the upper and middle classes has 
so greatly decreased that it is to be feared that more than one v 
wife will hardly meet with favour in the eyes of the man who 
has to dress, feed, and amuse her. 
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* THE "STANDARD OF WEIGHT AND HEIGHT. 

Dr. Brandreth Symonds, chief medical director 
of one of the large life insurance companies, contri¬ 
butes a very valuable study to McClurds on the 
mortality of overweights and underweights. He 
gives the first standard table of weights compiled in 
1897 by Dr. G. R. Shepherd for the Association of 
,Life Insurance Medical Directors. This, which is 
given below, has been adopted by the leading 
insurance companies as the standard :— 


3/ 

dency. Overweight universally shortens life. Under- * 
weight is less harmful than overweight.* Overweight 
is a burden, not a reserve fund. • 


THE LIVERY COMPANIES OF LONDON. 

Mr. Matthew Davoren, in the World’s Work, 
puts and answers in the affirmative the question. 
Should the Livery Companies of London be dis¬ 
solved ? He estimates their income at a million and 
a half a year. He tells how the rich companies get * 
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These weights and heights were taken when the 
parties were shod and clad. It is noticeable that 
short men grow stout faster than tall. A similar 
standard for women was prepared by Dr. F. S. 
Weisse, and is based on all healthy residents of the 
United States and Canada who had been accepted 
for life insurance since 1895. They were shod and 
supposed to be dressed in ordinary clothing :— 


rid of some of their wealth by giving the most expen¬ 
sive dinners, and placing a five or ten pound note 
under the plate of a Liveryman. Two guineas is a 
common fee for attending a dinner. For example :— 

The Dyers’ Company, which is not reckoned amongst the 
wealthy ones, entertained some of their friends to a little dinner .? 
at Richmond. It must have been a comparatively light affair,, 
for each cover only represented £3 3s. od., but, as if to make 
up for the meagreness of the repast, each guest was presented 
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It is remarked that women grow stout more rapidly 
than men, and in general it may be said that th$ 
lowest death-rate is found in the class who are about 
S per cent, below the standard ; but in the ages 
below thirty the lowest death-ratfi is found among 
those whd are 5 to 10‘per cent, above standard. 
Overweight is a dangerous symptom after twenty- 
eight, though it counterbalances a tuberculous ten- 


with a guinea lo pay for his railway fare. A quarter of a cen- 
tu(y ago the companies were spending ,£100,000 a year in 
banquet!, and as their capacity for making themselves comfort¬ 
able has to al> appearance increased with the increasing luxury 
of the times, the present ^um devoted to such a purpose ijmy be 
taken as much larger. 

Yet London children, for whose benefit most of the trusts 
were founded, are going to school breakfastless. 

* 

The Goldsmiths spent £30 ,600 on a single staircase. - 
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*■' CHOPIN, HAYDN, MENDELSSOHN. 

Musicai, Centenaries of 1909. 

Writing in the Deutsche Revue for December, Dr. 
Karl Reinecke reminds us that in 1909 we have three 
important musical centenaries to celebrate. Haydn 
died on May 31st, 1809 ; and Mendelssohn was born 
on February 3rd and Chopin on March 1st of the 
same year. Chopin, the pride of his country, and a 
favourite in every land, needs no praise, but Haydn 
and Mendelssohn are not cultivated to-day as one 
could wish and as they deserve, and therefore 
Herr Reinecke confines his remarks to these masters 
rather than to Chopin, whose creations, with few 
exceptions, are for the piano alone. 

PARALLELS AND CONTRASTS. 

Though there were many parallels between Haydn 
and Mendelssohn, there wert^also many startling con¬ 
trasts in their lives. Haydn lived to a ripe old age, 
whereas Mendelssohn was cut off in the prime of life. 
Haydn’s childhood was far from happy, and after his 
sixth year it was passed among strangers. Not so 
with Mendelssohn, whose early years were spent 
under the paternal roof in comparative comfort and 
luxury. At the age when Haydn was wandering about 
the streets of Vienna with no roof over his head but 
the. sky, Mendelssohn was the favoured guest of 
Goethe. By the time that he was twelve Mendels¬ 
sohn had composed several works, and he was only 
sixteen when he composed his famous octet for 
strings. Two years later came the Overture to “ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream." In manhood llaydn 
had become a celebrity, and was known throughout 
Europe as the greatest authority on musical questions, 
but Mendelssohn, little more than a youth, was a 
famous musician and composer. 

OUR DEBT TO HAYDN AND MENDELSSOHN. 

In composing “ The Creation,” Haydn was the first 
after Handel to create an immortal oratorio; while Men¬ 
delssohn produced two oratorios of lasting importance 
—“ St. Paul," composed at the age of twenty-four, and 
“ Elijah," two years before his early death. To both 
composers is due the honour of creating real national 
songs. Austria is indebted to Haydn for her national 
hymn, “ Gott erhalte Fran2 den Kaiser," to the tune 
of which Germans sing their “ Deutschland, Deutsch¬ 
land iiber alles,” while* Mendelssohn createjl the 
touching parting song, “ Ks ist bestiramt in Gottes 
Rat,” and other songs of world-w'ide fame. Puie, 
Absolute instrifmental music owes more to Haydn than 
to almost any other composer. A charming 
characteristic is his never-failing humour, yet in his. 
quartets and symphonies there are also movements 
of depth, force, and passion, not unworthy of a 
Beethoven. Mendelssohn, wjio followed faithfully 
the models of the great classical masters, never¬ 
theless retained the personal note of his own 
individuality, and succeeded in creating works which 
attracted and inspired the younger composers of his 
"day. 


THE FEUILLETON AND ITS HISTORY. 

It is curious that the feuilleton should not have 
found more favour in the Press of this country, for, 
having regard to the unhandy shape of our papers, no 
form could be more attractive for articles on questions 
of permanent interest or more convenient when it 
is desired to abstract and preserve them. To the 
December number of Velhagen Toni Kellen contri-, 
butes a brief history of the feuilleton in France and 
in Germany. 

OF FRENCH ORIGIN. 

Originally the “small page,” intended partly for 
amusement and partly for instruction, was not asso¬ 
ciated with political papers. Nor was it at first the 
custom to make it the lower part of a page, separated 
by a thick dividing line from the more general part of 
the paper. The feuilleton proper appeared in France 
in 1800 in the Journal ties Debats, and contained 
theatrical news, short poems, etc. But the father of 
the feuilleton as wc know it was, according to Balzac, 
Julien Louis Geollroy, who introduced into it serious 
literary and dramatic criticism, reminiscences, articles 
on literary subjects, etc. The Journal ties Dibats was 
also the first newspaper to devote a special feuilleton 
to music, and in the beginning it was entrusted to no 
less an authority than Hector Berlioz, whose articles 
appeared on Tuesdays, and who was known as the 
“ Mardistc.” 

THE NOVEL-FEUILLETON. 

Meanwhile other papers began to introduce the 
feuilleton, but chiefly as a suitable form in which to 
publish novels in daily instalments. The novel- 
feature met with great success, and soon the Journal 
des Debats made a similar concession to the new taste 
of the reading public. The novels of Eugene Sue and 
Alexandre Dumas owed not a little of their fame to 
their publication in the feuilleton of a daily paper, 
liven Balzac and George Sand submitted to the plan, 
though they did not always manage to hold the atten¬ 
tion of “ daily ” readers, their novels being designed 
to appear in book form. Several other papers owed 
their enormous circulation chiefly to the sensational 
novels published in the feuilleton —and, consequently, 
they were ready to pay very high prices for suitable 
contributions. One writer, Xavier de Montdpin, is 
said to have received seven francs a line for his novels. 

THE GERMAN FEUILLETON. 

Germany has copied the French idea, but, says the 
writer, German journalists and litterateurs have rarely 
attained the light and elegant touch of the French. 
Nevertheless they have produced an enormous amount 
of excellent work. It was not till the end of the 
.thirties that the political papers of Germany instituted 
a regular feuilleton in the modern sense of the word, 
the first paper of importance to do so being the 
Kolnische Zeitung in 1818. Today the‘German 
public are so accustomed* to the feuilleton that the- 
most modest paper must give at least a novel in this 
shape. In Germany the music feuilleton is an impor¬ 
tant feature of every paper of standing. 



Leading Articles 

’v 

CANADA MOVING TOWARDS FREE TRADE. 

In the American Review of Review's Mr. Andrew 
Macphail tells how Canada looks at American tariff 
making. He says that Canadians note the move¬ 
ment which in the United States is gathering for 
freer trade. In Canada also there is a desire for 
freer trade, largely stimulated by the increased cost of 
living and by the belief that Protection leads to the 
corruption of public life. The Dominion Grange, 
the Farmers.’ Association of Ontario, and the Manitoba 
Grain Growers’ Association memorialised the Govern¬ 
ment in 1906 thus 

“We ask, in the coming revision of the t.niff, that the 
protective principle he wholly eliminated ; and as proof of 
our sincerity we will gladly assent to the entire abolition of tin- 
whole list of duties in agricultural imports.” A resolution of 
the Trades ami I.alrour Congress of ('aiiada, which claims to 
represent 200,000 organised workmen, reads : “ That while tree 
trade in labour 1- held by our employ' rs to be necessary for the 
protection of their interests, we hold that tree trade 111 the 
products of labour is equally necessary lor our well-being.” 

The writer adds :— 

There is one question upon which Canadians have made tip 
theii minds. They will make no proposal-, and they will have 
nothing to do with any proposals, which would put England at 
a disadvai.age. 

Nevertheless :— 

111 spite ol a Custom.-, preference of one-third in favour of 
British goods, imports Irom the United Stales are greater than 
those from (beat Britain, with a tendency to grow even more 
rapidly. Exports to the United States have doubled within the 
last nine years, while in the same time the exports to Great 
Britain lra\e only increased by about one-third. 

The writer ends by saying that young men from 



Sir Wilfrid Lauri jr means to Finish His Work. 

The last spike in the Transcontinental—a prophecy of 1911. 
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the United States are coming to Canada in increasing 
numbers. They are found in factories, offices, univer¬ 
sities, churches and clubs. They are crowding the 
Western lands. They make good citizens. 

WHAT WE TAKE YEARLY FROM INDIA. 

Mr. II. G. Keene contributes to the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review an interesting comparison of India 
under Company and Crown. He says that the 
scientific methods of the later period have been less 
endurable than the somewhat free and easy methods 
of an earlier time. He recalls the fact that “ we owe 
to the two most illustrious servants of John Company 
(Sir Thomas tylunro and the Hon. M. Elphinstone) 
the declaration that India cannot be held permanently 
without a liberal employment of Indian officials.” He 
believes that the respectable classes form a large 
majority who tacitly acknowledge the benefits ol 
British administration. They are content to take i! 
for granted, and do not trouble to strengthen the 
hands of the Government. The following summary, 
though intended to justify.British policy, may be fell 
by ftiany to work in the opposite direction :— 

Tin* subjoined figures taken from the latest official report will 
serve to show that the Indian “Home Charges” form s 
legitimate part of the Empire’s expenses, Wing no more Aar 
remuneration for services past and present : - 

Home charges charged to revenue are millions in 1906 
1907. Of these about 2^ millions are for stores ; 2J million! 
for civil pay and pensions ; yj millions, interest; i| millions, 
army (active) ; 2^ millions,army (retired) ; total, 18J millions, 
yj millions aw; payment, for money ; 2j millions are payment 
for stores ; 6| millions are payment for men.' 

In the Young Man Mr. W. LI. Williams draws ’ar 
interesting parallel between the rapid nise of th« 
Archbishop-elect of York and the present Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer. ^ 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT OYSTER BAY. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. Charles Dawbam 
gives his impressions of a visit which he paid to 
President Roosevelt at his summer residence, a 
delightful country mansion, red-tiled, with a large 
sweeping verandah on one side of it, having the,air 
ol a pleasant lounging-place. 

When the President is at Oyster Bay the executive 
offices of the Amerifcan Republic are over the village 
grocery store. . “Imagine,” says the writer, “any 
other country housing its executive staff in such 
humble quarters as these match-hoarded rooms 
above a shop, whence arises the perfume of tea, 
gently blending with the odour of New England 

n. ncvSCa 
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G K. Chesterton ; but Bernard Shaw, he seemed to 
think, could be taken too seriously. 

if th ?, end the writer concluded that “much of the so- 
called big.stick manner of the President is pure pose—uncon 
scions pose, perhaps, but mainly political po£. A.hearth/k 

£ S th h e° e ar tra?K , ^ h - principl «* g™ tle, n an , happily combin- 
doors" 1 * th 3 fireat ’ wholcsome ^Me for out-of- 



a „ l Beilin. 

A Parting Gift. 

. R°»SEVKLT: “Row, my dear Taft, here's a gorilla for von 

" very U W ' sh , ow you how >' ou ou ght to grin and show 
our teeth, now you’re President.” 

As for the President himself, he has the priceless 
,ifts of putting his visitors at their ease and of 
ppearing* absorbingly interested in their conversa- 
ica. His very speech bewrayeth him, for it is 
taccato, though not unpleasantly so. In the appar- 

01 j S °u iew f?* discursive conversation which 
illowed h\s liking for Dickens soon came out 
I hope you read your Dickens?” he asked his 
isffor who presently asked him about “Martin 
huzzlewit. “ Yes,” said the” President, “ it was all 

tingly ? t,,WaS ^ W ° rth Wl ” le l ° write truth so 
And he proceeded to remark that he had never 
jticised England publfcly throughout the South 
incan war. Another of the President’s tastes is for 


iy ELIHU ROOT. 

:h In the American Reviav of Reviews appears an 
is article by Mr. Walter Wellman in praise of Mr. Root, 
a, W orld Statesman, ’ who leaves the Secretaryship of 
id State to take his seat in the Senate on March 4th. 

lhe really great men of the present epoch in 
America, the writer says, have been McKinley, 
Roosevelt, Hay, Taft, and Root. “ But the greatest 
of them in intellectual force, in mastery of the prin¬ 
ciples and details of our (lovernment, is Elihu Root. 

J here is no difference of opinion at the national 
capital as to that. And President Roosevelt has 
said of him that: — 

lie is Hit- greatest man that has appeared i„ the public life of 
any cnuntiy, in any position, oil either side of the wean, in my 
day and generation, io write a list ol the things he has don/ 
of the achievements upon which his mind has iv,irked cither in 
dominant or influential fashion, would he to write the history of 
the American (government for nearly ten years. Not t h c . h a if 
nor the fifth of his work liears his name. .Mudi of the very 

to do whlfa/all. hel ' Sn ° ,p0pular, >' known ‘“have hud anything 

Year after year, we are told, at the White House 
when anything difficult had to he decided, it was 
always, “Where’s Elihu?” Yet ten years ago not 
five thousand men outside New York City had heard of 
this prodigy. By profession a lawyer, Mr. Root as a 
if™ 1 . 30 has tac kled the Cuban problem and the 
1 hihppme problem; and Cuba and the Philippines 
now form two monuments to his constructive genius. 

He helped 1 resident Roosevelt settle the anthracite 
coal strike ; arranged the understanding between the 
Lmted States and Japan ; settled many long-standing 
questions between the United Stales and Canada • 
and greatly improved the relations between his’ 
country and Latin America. In short:_ 

He has settled more pending questions than any former 
.Secretary of State, he has secured the ratification of more™ 
tration treaties than any of his predecessors—something like 
forty, all told. He has established better relations between the 
State- Department and the Senate than have existed for many 

ytars. And not to speak of countless minor achievements he 

has reorganised the Diplomatic and Consular Service taken 
politics out of it, and put it upon a basis of merit and efficiency. 

,- In the . African Monthly, Mr. Henry Gaskell 
I letermaritzburg, utters a warning note about the* 
anti-Asmtic policy that is in vogue. He points out 
that the policy of exclusion marked in Egypt and in 
China a cessation of progress. “ The development . 
and progress of a nation depends much upon its con¬ 
tact with other nations, and what is true of nations * 
may be true of races.” 
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ENGLAND THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 

In Scribner's Magazine appears an article on “ Eng¬ 
land and the English," written by an American with 
some thirty years’ experience of this country; and, as 
outsiders’ estimates of us are always interesting, even 

# if not particularly fresh or striking, I summarise the 
writer’s conclusions, which are some of them super¬ 
ficial, some erroneous, and others more or less just. 

The writer insists again and again on the English 
themselves and everything English, differing from the 
Americans and everything American mainly because 
of one thing. Everything in this country, from the 
people to the food, is heavier than everything in 
America,., One reads this and marvels. However, it 
is the writer’s fixed opinion. 

IN ENGLAND YOU MUST DO AS THE ENGLISH DO. 

It is useless to say you do not wish to do; slowly 
and surely you are forced into doing so. The 
servants’ social distinctions amongst themselves, for 
instance, must be recognised, or you are left without 
servants. This, we are told, is the country of personal 
freedom, and also personal responsibility. At the 
same time, as he admits, the moment you please to 
do what you ought not to please to do the road to 
gaol lies before you, and it is a shorter road than in 
any other country. 

a man’s country. 

The writer’s criticism as to personal responsibility 
in England is precisely the criticism made by the 
writer of a very recent book of German impressions 
of English life, and his remark that England is “ a 
man’s country ” was made by a French visitor to 
London last summer. It is apparent, he says, that 
England is a land of men, ruled by men, obedient to 
the ways and comforts and prejudices of men—not 
women. “ Here the male bird has the brilliant 
plumage.” The men are well turned out—“ dressed," 
in fact; the women are merely clothed. And while 
our beautiful women’s features are moulded, beautiful 
American women's are chiselled. 

DIET AND VICE. 

As for our food, not even an American coal-heaver 
could live the year round on the food and drink 
which are the daily dietary of many Englishmen! 
—which only shows how dainty and delicate a fish is 
the American coal-heaver. As for our poprer classes, 
nowhere else has the writer seen people so squalid, 
undersized, and so plainly and revoltingly diseased. 

Our streets in the West End he considers more. 
unblushing ahan those of New York, Mexico City, qr 
the chief European capitals. These all keep vice 
more or less secluded; whereas in England it 
parade's the streets. Parisians Sometimes say the 
precise cbntrary, but n<J matter. In London—and 
Teally the impressions seem to be entirely of London 

• and the Londoners, not of England and the English 
as a whole—the impression of the fearful struggle to 
survive is stronger than elsewhere. 


DOMINEERING AND CONVENTIONAL. 

So long have the English been dominant, that it is 
no wonder they have also often become domineering. 
This takes the form, in the best types, of easy con¬ 
fidence and repose; in the second and third rate 
types, of bumptiousness and unequalled impudence, 
which together have made the Englishman “ the most 
generally disliked of men." Now that Urtcle Sam is 
too big to be bullied by him, he is for ever irritated 
by his airs. Socially, too, the Englishman is a “ fish.’ 
His reticence and fear of intruding on the pri' 
concerns of another is carried to extremes, the wrii 
thinks, although he admits that the resultant freedom 
from prying or questioning is “ delightful." Our Mills 
and Spencers, our Byrons and Shelleys, our “ wayward 
men of genius ” (how this description would have 
pleased Mill!) we willingly let die; they are our 
“ ugly ducklings,” and we are like 4 the old hen, their 
mother, who does not quite know what to do with 
them. 

After all this, one ought to feel profoundly grateful 
to the writer for condescending to admit that “ once 
you know the Englishman, and are accepted by him, 
there is no kindlier, more t hospitable or* pleasanter 
comrade.” 



Will U.S.A. Revert to Primitive European? 

Shall we find the ancient and common European /'Jj 
type in the future population of the United StatesKJ 
This question is raised by Mr. \V. Z. Ripley, discuss* -$ 
ing in the Atlantic Monthly the facts and prospects of<| 
the intermingling of races in the United States. He r 
propounds the interesting query :— ■ ■ 

What chance is there that, out of this forcible dislocation 
abnormal intermixture of all the peoples of the civilised world,,;'* 
there may emerge a physical type tending to revert to 
ancestral one, older than any of the present European varieties ? 
The law seems to be well supported elsewhere, that crossing 
between highly evolved varieties or types tends to bring about ■«! 
reversion to the original stock. The greater the divergence 1 
between the crossed varieties, the more powerful does the rever* ' 
sjonary tendency become. Here is another mode of access to 
that primitive type, or even an older one, running back to a 
time before the separation of European varieties of men began. 

The very portentous fact is mentioned that though Jj 
the birthrate among the foreign-born in Massachusetts -T 
is about three times that of the native bom, yet the ^ 
second generation of these’immigrant peoples is less 
fruitful than even the native-born American. 

In the Catholic Month Mr, James‘Britten reviews ; 
Mr. Joseph Hocking’s anti-Catholic novels under the i'l 
heading of “ A School for Slander.” He closes byM 
speaking of the charges which Mr. Hocking, under* 
the thinnest of disguises, brings against the Com- !,.fj 
munity of tfije Resurrection at Mirfield. He adds <:) 

There is only one thing can bring men of the Ilocking and:*; 
Horton stamp—as the latter has lately had occasion to know-— tf 
to their bearings. It is useless to appeal to those qualities 
w^ich they claim a monopoly—tAtthfulness, honesty, straight- ^ 
forwardness : only a threat of legal proceedings will bring 
them to their knees, and it is matter for regret that this means .‘j 
is noS more frequently employed. • 
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GERMAN STUDENT DUELLING. 

An interesting paper, accompanied by effective 
and not absurdly gay colour illustrations, appears in 
the World To-Day , upon German Student Duelling. 
Some of the pictures—one, for instance, of a duel of the 
famous Borussia Corps at Bonn—is admittedly not a 
real picture, but only as nearly like actuality as pos¬ 
sible, no photography being allowed. Another, of 
the results of a duelling day in a German student 
corps, is really very pretty indeed, showing, as it does, 
eight slashed faces and bandaged heads. 

THE TWO KINDS OF DUELS: (j) HARMLESS. 

German student duels are either “pre-arranged,” 
t.e., fought with straight two-edged swords, and not 
necessarily implying that the parties are on bad terms ; 
or serious duels, fought with the two-edged, slightly 
curved-sabre. Nine-tenths of the duels probably 
belong to the former class. In this kind of duel the 
second is no merely ornamental bystander ; on the 
contrary, he crouches by his principal, always on the 
alert to help him, should he need help, his function 
being one of great responsibility and requiting cor¬ 
responding skill. The duel last.->, as a rule, until one 
of the dueHists is either incapacitated through fatigue, 
or—which is more frequent—through loss of blood. 
Then both are dragged out into the sewing-room, and 
all those present watch the interesting operation of 
sewing them up. Except in case of heart-failure, 
fainting, etc., no anaesthetic is administered ; the 
student simply sets his teeth and bears the pain. 

( 2 ) SERIOUS. 

For a serious duel, to avenge an insult, the prin¬ 
cipals are bared to the waist, and only protected by a 
neck-binding, and, if the affair is not too serious, a 
heart-leather as well. As duelling is not supposed to 
be allowed in Germany, the students’ corporations are 
particularly careful not to allow any but their own 
members to be present. A non-serious duel is ealled 
in German law “ assault and battery,” and a serious 
one " a figbt with deadly weapons,” penitentiary 
imprisonment being the punishment for the latter. 
But everyone, the Raise/ included, seems to wink at 
them. East summer, according to the wriler of this 
article, the Bonn-am-Rhcin students duelled away 
more vigorously than ever before. Every day a dozen 
newly-bandaged heads appeared ; one student had his 
eye punched‘out, and another the sinews of his arm 
cqt, so as to render the hand permanently useless. A 
duelling-day is regularly followed by an all-night beer 
Sitting. The writer once witnessed a sabre duel, 
which apparently took place in rooms belonging to an 
inn. He was at once observed to be a new-comer, 
and before being admitted he had to be*introduced 
by thfc doctor, his friend, as a harmless*person, and 
one who was not going to report the matter to the 
police. 

' A revolting descripti®n is given of the duel itself, 
after tvhich one of the combatants had to have sixty- 
one stitches put in before all his wounds were sewn 


up, and to remain a week in hospital. In this case 
a citizen reported the affair, but when the police came 
along the innkeeper had mopped up all the blood 
and knew nothing whatever of any duel. In the 
most famous German student corps--the Kaiser’s 
corps, the Borussia of Bonn—hardly anyone is to be 
found except members of the nobility (i>ons), barons, 
counts, princes, excellencies, or dukes, with an occa¬ 
sional emperor. 


“THE UNIVERSITY MANNER.” 

The writer on this subject, who does not venture 
to give his name, tells us in the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Revinv that he has had the interesting, if 
somewhat chastening experience of returning to his 
old University after the lapse of that period which 
separates youth from middle age, and he is led to 
consider what it is that gives a peculiar stamp to 
University society, hirst, he mentions a kind of 
“ self-sufficiency or superiority.” This he accounts 
for by the following suggestions :— 

A University mainly exists foi the i-duration of youlli, and 
there is hardly a resident win is not occupied during term time 
either in teaching or in initialing into the ways .. -oeiety the 
undergraduate tresh from his public school. . . . All this prac¬ 
tically results in a system of patronage, well-intentioned and 
necessary when applied to youth, hut mistaken and iriitating 
when it becomes a habit that cannot be laid aside, and is applied 
to compeers in age and standing. 11 the dueller in cities is 
prone to be influenced unduly In the opinion of those who are 
outside his own world, the Univcisily man is apt to think that 
most deficiencies may be covered by his intellectual grace. 
While the ex tathedra attitude so pievaleul in cap and gown 
society is easily explained by the fact that neatly everybody is 
either a pedagogue or m sia/u pu/uuu ii, the atmosphere of 
mutual admiration in which the in.ij mty ol the elect live is 
likewise accounted lor hy the tendern y of the society to exalt 
all its members. . . . Members of a Univeisity seem to feel, 
like the Jews ol old, that they are set apail as a chosen people. 
It is no doubt their honest belief that they are leadets ol the 
intellectual life of England, and as such are in mid-stream, 
while the rest of us are in the backwaters of life, though imagin¬ 
ing ourselves to be in the thick of its activities. 

The root of the matter is doubtless to be found in the lack of 
that particular sense of humour which, when present, prevents 
us from taking ourselves too seiioiisly. 

New movements, for example, in art, music, or the drama and 
the changes of political life do not readily awaken interest, and 
nowhere do people care less about being up to date in these 
matters. 

The writer has evidently been irritated by what he 
describes as “ something approaching a well-bred 
arrogance in the University manner.” 

Irene Macfadykn in the African Monthly pleads 
for votes for women in a united South Africa. In 
Cape Colony registered white voters number 22'30 
jfer cent, of the population. Women sulYrage would 
raise the percentage to 30 25. Throughout the four 
Colonies some 135,758 white women might become 
voters. She quotes a decree of the Transvaal 
Volksraad of 1856: “ Whenever a male person is 
recognised as burger of this Republic, his wife shall 
thereby also be recognised, and remain, as burgeress 
of this Republic.” 
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A “TRUST” IN “CHARITY.” 

Mr. J. D. Rockefeller continues in the Worlds 
Work his “ Random Reminiscences,” and deals with 
the Benevolent Trust. He has already established a 
General Education Board, of which Mr. Carnegie 
has now become a member ; an organisation formed 

. *for the purpose of working out in an orderly and 
scientific way the problem of helping to stimulate 
and improve education in all parts of the country :— 

The General ‘Education Board lias, made, or is making, a 
careful study of the location, aims, work,'resources, adminis¬ 
tration, and educational value, present and prospective, of tho 
institutions of higher learning in the United States. The Board 
makes its contributions, averaging something like £■■ 100,00:1 a 
year, on the most careful comparative study of needs and oppor¬ 
tunities throughout the country. Its records are open to all. 
Many benefactors of education are availing themselves of these 
disinterested inquiries, and it is hoped that more will do so. 

Herein Mr. Rockefeller finds himself somewhat 
anticipated by the Roman Church. He says the 
organisation of the Roman Church secures better 
results with a given sum of money than other Church 
organisations. “It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
centuries of experience which the Church of Rome 
has gone through to perfect a great power of 
organisation.” 

VALLE OF TIIF. HIGHER EDUCATION. 

Mr. Rockefeller has a department specially organised 
for the purpose of reading, assorting, and investigating 
the hundreds of letters of appeal which are received 
daily at his office. He has come to the conclusion 
that the prudent and thoughtful giver will more anil 
more choose great and responsible organisations as 
the medium for his gifts and the distribution of his 
funds to distant fields. With an insight not always 
to be expected of millionaires, Air. Rockefeller 
says:— 

If we assist the highest forms of education in’whatever field 
—we secure the widest influence in enlarging the boundaiies of 
human knowledge ; for all the new facts discovered 01 set in 
motion become the universal heritage. 1 think wc cannot 
overestimate the importance of this matter. 

He refers with warmest appreciation to the late 
Dr. Harper, who organised the University of Chicago. 
He says that Dr. Harper never asked him for a 
penny. What was given was given without his 

* solicitation. 

BITTERNESS TOWARDS NONE. 

He indulges in this personal confession :— 

Criticism which is deliberate, sober and fair, is always 
valuable and it should be welcomed by all who desiie progress. 
I have had at least my full shaie of adverse criticism, but 1 can 
truly say that it has not embittered 111c, nor left me with any* 
haffch feeling*!against a living soul. , 

This is a notable testimony, which does credit to the 
man. 

TO SAVE GREAT SOULS SLAVING FOR MONEY. 

t 

Mr. Rockefeller goes on to say that he feels very 

• strongly on the subject of Benevolent Trusts, by 
which he means corporations, to manage the business 
side of benefactions. At the present, he says, the 
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whole machinery of benevolence is conducted upon 
more or less haphazard principles 
Good men and women are wearing out lheir lives to raise 
money to sustain institutions which aie conducted by more or 
less unskilled methods. We cannot aff >rd to have great souls 
who j are capable of doing the most effective w 01 k slaving to raise 
the money. That should be a business man's task. 

The Benevolent Trusts when they come ■will mise these stan¬ 
dards ; they will look the facts in the face ; they will applaud 
and sustain the. effective workers and imilitutions ; and they will 
uplift the intelligent standard of good work iii helping all the 
people chiefly to help themselves. ' 


SPEEDING UP ACROSS THE OCEAN. 

New Forms of Propulsion. 

Mr. Lawrence Perry describes in the World's 
Work the contest for ocean supremacy. But for a 
spice of unnecessary bitterness, his account of the way 
Britain has beaten Germany and Germany is prepar¬ 
ing to build ships faster and finer than tin: Cunarders 
is very interesting and instructive. lie insists that 
luxuiious steamships pay. Including their immense 
advertising value, vessels of the Lusitania type do 
pay, and laft larger and swifter will pay and pay 
handsomely. He expects the Germans, who have 
long belittled the turbine, now to take i^ up and to 
jierfect it, as their manner is ; they being excellent 
copyists and improveis, but indifferent pioneers. He ■ 
says; — 

Provided the Germans ccentually excel in the development of 
the turbine, they may find when apparently upon the pinnacle 
ol success that we have yet another card to play, and one which 
v ill solve the problem of motive-power tor ocean liners for 
all time. 

THE SUCnoN-GAS SVs 1 KM. 

This is suggested by the experiments which the Government 
is now conducting with the suction gas-engine, the advantage 
ot which, as so far demonstratitl, aic that fewer stokers are’, 
icquired ; that cheap coal - lignites—may be used, and that 
with an equal amount of coal consumption the gas-engine will 
develop power 50 per cent, greater than that of steam. The 
wondeiful success of expeumenls in the obsolete battleship 
A’ait/ir brought tin* matter to the public mind. 

In engines ol this type there is a boiler-like compartment into 
which the coal passes fiom a hopper on top of it. Stoking is 
thus mechanical. This boiler is like a pot stove, only much 
larger, of..nurse, and the coal burns 111 it just as a banked 
fire burns in a furnace. Into tins glowing mass a jet of air 
i, introduced fiom a pipe running into the bottom of the furnace. 
From a small boiler attachment, steam is also let into this burn¬ 
ing co.il. The air and the steam percolating through the coal. 
gieex foitli an unstable gas, carbon monoxide; and the steam 
disintegrating eventually supplies hydrogen. The gases thus 
formed pass out of the furnace, or produce^, into what is , 
known as .1 “ washer,” a cylindrical tank, adjoining the producer," 
In this “ washer ” jets of water clean the gas, which then pro¬ 
ceeds into a scrubber, or filter, where the gal is further relieved 
of tar and other elements. From the rubber the gas flows int<> 
a centrifugal pump which takes out of the gas agy liquid sub- 
stanee that remains. The gas then goes into the engine, and the 
resultant cycle of operations is precisely the same as in the, 
ordinary gas*cnginc. The siir is diawn through the coal by the 
suction of thc.engine, sc^that gas is made only as needed by the 
engine. The gas being made in this way there is no pressure, 
and thus no gas can escape into the vessel. 

Already, although the turbine and suction-gas systems have ‘ 
not reached perfection, British engineers are seriously experi¬ 
menting with electric propulsion—the installation* of powerful 
generators which will furnish the requisite rotatory action to the? 
screws. ,, 
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WORKING-CLA$S INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 
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The most generally interesting paper in the Forum 
& that by Sir John Gorst, M.P., upon this subject. 
To the history of social reform, he thinks, there is 
nothing more remarkable than the system of almost 
universal insurance for the working-classes in Ger¬ 
many, planned by Bismarck rather more than twenty 
years ago. In 1901J out of 57,730,000 (total popula¬ 
tion) workpeople were insured to the numbers given 
below:— 

Against sickness over ... ... ... 10,000,000 

Against accident ovi-r ... 17.300,000 

Against disability from iil-heallh or old- 

age, nearly ... .. ... ... 13,500,000 

Say . 41,000,000 

Two main motives impelled Bismarck to otiginate 
this system—a genuine desire for social reform, and 
the hope of alleviating the discontent which was 
driving many workmen into the dreaded Socialist 
camp. Sir John Gorst then proceeds to draw atten¬ 
tion to certain general principles underlying this 
Scheme, and to the three chief kinds of insurance. 

, SICKNESS INSURANCE. 

This is compulsory for all members of the classes 
to which it is applied, which are, of course, chiefly 
-the wage-earning classes. If sickness insurance were 
>made compulsory, Bismarck thought it must be done 
through the State. The law, he urged, must not 
enforce insurance, without at the same time providing 
an institution for it cheaper and safer than any other. 
The savings of the poor were not to be exposed to 
;the danger of bankruptcy ; and the best private com¬ 
pany might, even with good management, conceivably 
{.become bankrupt. But there is no idea in this Ger¬ 
man system of making the workman dependent upon 
the State. All workmen in building occupations, 
mines, quarries, factories, foundries and smelting 
works, railways, shipyards, etc., must insure against 
sickness ; so must even foremen and clerks in these 
occupations, if not earning more than ^iooa year. 
In all cases one-third of the contributions is paid by 
the employer and two-thirds by the workmen. With 
■the employers paying so much, the question arises, 
how can they compete against outsiders and keep 

their selling price so low ? . 

* * 

If.-/ * . • ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 

This is the most extensive form of all, being obli¬ 
gatory on all workpeople in great industrial establish¬ 
ments, and including all employes whose salaries do 
not exceed*^150. Ear'-, employer’s payments are 
fixed every year according to, first, the amount paid 
by him in wages and salaries* during the* preceding 
jyear; "and, secondly, the risks oP his business. The 
^employers paying, as they do in this case, all contri¬ 
butions, naturally manage the funds, but the work¬ 
people ha\p much to do* with deciding the questiqn 
Which most interests them—the amount of compensa¬ 
tion. 


INSURANCE AGAINST INFIRMITY AND OLD AGE. 

All workmen and apprentices, whatever their salary, 
and all commercial clerks, teachers, and tutors 
earning less than ^iooa year, must insure under this 
heading, from the age of sixteen. The contributions 
are paid by employers and employed in equal 
amounts, and vary according to average earnings. 
The minimum pension is about ^5 10s. a year, and 
the maximum about 6s., the most common 

criticism of the scheme being that the pensions are too 
small; but then, as has often been said, even such 
small sums as these may make all the difference 
between a family being or not being able to keep an 
infirm relative with it. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH WORKMEN: 

As Forecast by Labour M.P.’s. 

The British Workman has been asking a number 
of Labour members what form of literature will most 
influence the British workman of the future ? Would 
they welcome the extension of University education ? 
What is their attitude towards Christianity and total 
abstinence ? Among the answers given, the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Burt declares emphatically that working men 
would welcome the extension of University education. 
Like several others, Mr. Burt refers to the success 
of Ruskin College. Total abstinence, he says, is 
undoubtedly increasing among the workers. George 
Barnes, M.P., believes that the workmen more than 
others will take the altruistic view, and follow the 
altruistic line of conduct. “ The attitude of the 
workman towards Christianity is one of benevolent 
indifference, and towards the Churches one of 
growing disfavour. I believe that at heart he is 
religious, but organised religion passes him by 
unmoved.” He adds that there are “ large green 
patches not covered by the above statement.” 
He says there is an enormous improvement going 
on in regard to total abstinence. Mr. Pete 
Curran, M.P., says that working men of the 
future will certainly welcome the extension of 
University education on its broadest possible basis. 
The great body of the woikers do accept the principle 
of Christianity as laid down by its Founder. But the 
success of its teaching, so far as the workers are con¬ 
cerned, will depend largely upon the attitude of its 
teachers towards the rapidly growing democratic senti¬ 
ment through the kingdom. Mr. G. J. Wardle, M.P., 
thinks that University Extension would be welcomed. 
The Association for the Higher Education of Working 
Men is giving a stimulus to the love of culture. J. 

‘Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., declares “a good elemen¬ 
tary education is far more important than a University 
education to the people of a country. I regret that 
so much attention is being paid by workers’ organisa¬ 
tions to visits to Oxford and Cambridge. Those 
visits do more harm’ than good. The British work¬ 
man, weary of and disappointed with churches, will 
seek Christianity in life, will find it, and will treasure 
it as a precious consolation.” 
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HILTON PRAISED AND BLAMED. 

Dr. Clifford’s Tribute. 

In' the Young Man Dr. Clifford writes on Milton 
as the typical Puritan. He says, “ We have in the 
seer Isaiah the complete type of prophetism ; in Paul 
the pattern of Christianity; and in Milton the 
embodiment of the qualities and characteristics of 
Puritanism.” Among these qualities and character¬ 
istics he places, first, “ its radiant joyousness.” Milton 
was as genial as his muse was sublime—“one of 
God’s singing men, clad in the garments of praise.” 
“ Akin to this, and springing from the same cause, 
came his conquering optimism.” In Milton we see 
the Puritan as the rightful heir of the Reformation 
and the Renaissance more vividly than anywhere else. 
Puritan is the new name for the two broad and deep 
streams of the revival of learning and the revival of 
the Gospel. A paragon of learning, he was a 
champion of freedom as the condition of virtue. His 
Puritanism was a fount of exhaustless philanthropy. 
Lover as he was of England, he never sank to narrow 
Jingoism. “And still our England needs that 
Puritanism, and needs it sorely.” 

A Pom’ of “ Inexplicable Grandeur.” 

Mr. Herbert Paul in the Nineteenth Century pro¬ 
nounces a brilliant panegyric on the great poet. He 
considers that Milton is beyond tire categories of 
ordinary criticism. “ His own unapproachable splen¬ 
dour preserves iiirn from any such cheap and easy 
formula of Haltering disparagement.” He scorns the 
trick of calling Milton a typical Puritan. Of the 
critic he says, “ Until he can define the infinite, and 
limit the laws of God, he must confess that in Milton 
there are tracts of inexplicable and incalculable 
grandeur.” 

“ A Monument of Egoism.” 

In the Catholic Month Rev. Herbert Thurston 
repels with indignation the suggestion that John 
Milton had before his death become a Roman 
Catholic. “ Were the evidence for Milton’s alleged 
Catholicism twice as strong as it is, we should be slow 
to claim it as a credit to the Church that she hail won 
the adhesion of such a convert." “ There w;o never 
man narrower, more unclaslic, more convinced that 
his own rule was the rule which all the world must be 
made to fit, than John Milton. In vain we try to 
discern in him any trace of a ChrLtlike quality. The 
liberty for which he strove would have been the liberty 
of Satan’s myrmidons. Look at Milton as we may, 
he was a very monument of egoism. All that he 
seems to have extracted from his Bible were those 
qualities that were least amiable in the history of the 
Jewish people under the law.” 


An important feature of the December number of 
Nord und 'Siid is a study, by H. Schoen, of the French 
poet and philosopher, Sully Ptudhomme, based not 
only on his poems, but on a number of unpublished 
letters and manuscripts. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE.* 


Scribner's contains a centenary article on Edgar 
Allan Poe (born January 19th, 1809) by Professof 
W. C. Brownell. The writer protests against Ameri 
over-praise of Poe, saying it is particularly irratiqL 
“ 'fhe cult of Poe is not in the interests of literature, 
since as literaiure his writings are essentially value¬ 
less.” Yet the writer admits tint Poe is “ the only 
Ishmael of American literature,” and there is nO • 
more effective way of realising the distinction of his / 
genius than by imagining this literature wit.hnn ifl | 
him ” ™ 


l\>i>’s antagonism instinctively inclined him to art. He is in * 
fact the solitary artisl of our elder lilerature. Tlih is his dis- :! 
tinction and will remain such. Hawthorne is in a degree a i 
rival, but in form rather than in futJ, as his addiction to allegory | 
attests, and in any case his puritan pre-occupation wilh the 
moral forces invalidates his purely rest he tic appeal. 1‘oc’s art 
was unalloyed. 


Then surely he should have been judged as an 
artist una ioyed, and not on all sorts of grounds other . 
than artisl ic, He was supremely interested in ; 
“ technic,” says this critic; his was the temperament j 
which delights in terminology, labels, definitions,., 
catalogues, and so forth—“the passion for order run . 
to seed,” is the way Professor Brownell puts it:— i 


As a technician his most noteworthy success is the complete* j 
ness of his Hfccl. He understood to peifeclion the value of • 
tone in a composition, and tone la an element that is almost n 
invaluable. I11 this roped he has no American and few foreign 
rivals. 0 

I SI 

In other words, Poe was a literary artist, and ' 
America does not yet much appreciate literary artists. 
At least, to judge from this paper, one would a 
think she did. 


m 


a 

A Woman's Record Mountain Climb. 4 

Harper's Magazine opens with a remarkably 4 
interesting accou.it, by Miss Annie S. Peck, of the p 
very terrible first ascent she made last year (1908) of,.; 
Mount Huasearan, Peruvian Andes. As she says,-?? 
“ the conquest of a mountain like Huasearan is truly g 
a gigantic task.” The marvel is how she accom- i 
plished such an ascent, and how neither she nor her 
two Swiss guides lost their lives. Somehow she 
contrived to get into her head the notion that Swiss 
guidqs were necessary for *the success of her .enter¬ 
prise ; whereas Italian guides have .lately heen :i 
preferred by most climbers in difficult and little ! 
known parts of the world. Certainly the accoufit * 
Miss Peck gives of her Swiss guides would not ; 
incline anyone to take them in preference to 
Italians. Mount Huasearan she thinks is certainly 
above 23,0*0 feet, and therefore higher than Acon¬ 
cagua (22,Sop feet), gpd probably above 14,000* feet, 
in which case Miss Peck claims the record for men ■. 
as well as for women. But, if I mistake .not, Dr., 
Bullock-Workman has climbed i higher than 24,000 feet , 
in the Himalayas. However, Miss Peck’s Ascent wilL 
remain one of the ascents of the world. 
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gf 1 ELECTRIFYING THE COUNTRY DISTRICTS. 

In the: American Rcvieio of Reviews Donald 
f Cameron Shafer interprets “ the voice of the brook.” 

, He says it was the noisy cataract that answered when 
the world lifted up its voice for more mochamcal 
energy to drive the wheels of the cUies. Now it is 
the whispering meadow brook which volunteers to do 
the hard work of the country districts, to enrich the 
soil, and to take the place of coal. The enormous 
consumption of coal and oil, and the enormous waste 
I' of coal in the mines, threaten the speedy extinction of 
both supplies of fuel. The land is spider-webbed 
f with countless streams, big and little, which represent 
enough industrial energy to do all the farming work 
■ many times over, and leave enough energy to light 
every city and town, and furnish light and heat for 
every building. Enough water rolls past St. Louis to 
turn all the wheels in the United Stales. Enough 
; water power is still undeveloped in Massachusetts to 
equal the flow of Niagara. The rivulets and streams 
are now being harnessed. 

V AT,addin’s T.AMI* REVIVED. 

?■ “ 

i, The old*mill-danis supplied power for the obsolete 
i , saw-mills in the eastern States ; but the power can 
now be changed into electrical energy and trans¬ 
mitted any distance to the farms or villages. All 
i through the eastern States the old mill-ponds are 
being repaired and used to generate electrical power. 
One case is mentioned at Lawyersville, New York, 
where a little farm plant consists of a 9-inch upright 
turbine of five horse-power, running with a fifteen- 
foot head. The dynamo, which is a four-horse power 
machine, will take care of sixty ordinary lights, will 
drive a milk separator, milk the cows, turn a grind¬ 
stone, fanning-inill or feed grinder, cut the ensilage, 
or drive a dozen other small machines. It is capable 
of doing the work of three hired • men, and will 
furnish all the comforts of electric heat and light 
. besides, at a very insignificant cost for maintenance. 
The installation costs something like this : dynamo 
26, turbine water-wheel fj 2, water-wheel governor 
j£i5, line wire ;£j 3 ; total cost fjo, less than the 
year’s wage of a hired man. 

WHAT A DYNAMO DOES. 

• 

v. At another farm the farmer bought fifteen Jrears 
; ago for ^10 a small dynamo and a quantity of 
electrical fixtures at a sale. He installed the dynamo 
, ‘ in his saw-mill, and wired his own house for electricity. 

Every night since then this little generator has been 
' producing a continuous current of electricity, widi no 
.. further attention than occasional oiling. i^r light the 
. large .country home and all the out-buildings. A 
■' near-by church is also illuminated, and the streets of 
the tiny settlement are nightly ablaze with electric 
«> lights. The actual cost of this current is practically 
• nothing. Oynamo and* turbine paid for themselves 
more than a dozen years ago. 


**’ . .. 

of Reviews. ’ - 

ft* * 

ELECTRIC MILKING. 

The hamlet of East Worcester, with less than tw 
hundred inhabitants, boasts all the comforts an 
conveniences of electricity, generated by an ancier 
saw-mill storage pond. Where farms are clos 
together, near abundant water power, the farmei 
have erected a mutual plant and sell to distar 
neighbours. At Little Falls the milking is done b 
electric power, stables are electrically lighted, am 
small motors do the farm work. 

YOKING WIND AND SUN. 

In the great West, where water is scarce, farmer 
are utilising their windmills to generate current fo 
light and power. A storage battery is pipyided fi 
store away enough electricity to last a day or two ii 
case the wind fails. Wind and water power ar 
combined to fill a hydraulic accumulator, whicl 
develops current. In California the sun is harnessei 
to develop electrical power for farm work. Hug< 
reflectors follow the course of the sun and focus tin 
rays on a boiler. The steam is conveyed to a smnl 
engine which drives the generator. So in Soutl 
America, Swiss valleys, tea and cotton fields in India 
the African veldt, the farmers are beginning to us< 
electricity for agricultural purposes. In the Uni tut 
Stales out of the 5,577 central stations suppiyui; 
villages and cities, 4,357 exist : n towns of less that 
5,000 inhabitants. 

RUSH FROM I HK 'J OWNS. 

The pendulum is swinging back now, and in place 
of a steady stream of country people pouring intc 
the cities, the city people arc Hocking into tin 
country :— 

The rity men ;unl women firing with them Un it love for ciu 
comforts, ami, fortunately for the development of water-power, 
have not fmgoltcn all their old-time hatred of farm work. Li ..‘in; 
infused with these new and advanced ideas, the country disliicl 
are making progress as never before. Telephone lines an 
sLrctching to nearly every farm all over the country. Tin 
pasture streams aie fieing harnessed to do the farm work, 
filooded slock pievalls, and ciop, are i ultivated upon scientific 
piinciples. Tt is the young men who ate doing these things— 
the young men with a modern education, their minds rich with 
the knowledge and enthusiasm of fins jnngiessive age. 

URBANISING FARM l.lt'R. 

So city comforts are obtained in country villages:— 

(food roads? good watei, and plenty of cheap electricity for 
the inletuihalt trolley, the eleelrie lights and the motors, 
combined with a wealth of pure air and fresh food, make flit 
country an ideal place in which to live. The suburban areas 
about evety euy are creeping further and further'into the rural 
districts. Kadi day the countryman becomes more citified a« 
he rubs shoulders with hi- urban neighbour, and the things 
which once svcie thought extravagant luxuiies for the wealthy 
city people are now deemed proper necessities to be enjoyed 
by all. 

Such are the magical changes brought to the country by 
eleclricity in the past fifteen years. 
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MUSIC and art in the magazines. 

“ Without Cu rs.” 

Rkckntly Wagner’s “ Twilight of the (lods ” was 
produced in its entirety and without alterations at 
Paris, and, says a writer in the first December 
number of La Reime , too little notice has been 
taken of this return to the normal state of things. 
Hut, as it has been said, the opera is to music some¬ 
thing like what the Louvre is to painting and sculpture, 
and in an official and subsidised theatre due respect 
for works of art is imperative. M. Briand, also, takes 
this view, and in the instructions given to the new 
management he has caused these words to be inserted, 
“ The directors may not cut up any work without the 
authorisation of the Minister and ol the authors or their 
repiesentutives.” 

Gokthv.’s “Faust” iv Music. 

At a recent charity performance at the Paris ()pcra 
the programme was made up of works inspired by 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” writes Adolphe Boschot in the first 
I Vecmber number of the Correspondant -—selections 
from Gounod’s “ Faust,” Berlioz’s “ Damnation dr 
Faust," and lioito’s “ Mephistofcle,” the Faust over¬ 
ture by Wagner, and a waltz bv Liszt. Why was 
Spolir’s “ Faust ” passed over ? and, adds the writer, it 
was a singular injustice not to include a fragment of 
Schumanns “Faust” in the festival. No one could 
pretend that the programme: would have been less 
interesting had Schumann replaced the P.oito excerpt. 
Berlioz’s “ Faust,” continues the critic, is a spoil 
taneous and sincere woik of art ; it is the melodic 
reflection of the composer, the expression of his most 
intimate emotions. When it was produced, in 

October, 1846, there seemed to be no public in 
Paris for the masterpiece, and the unfortunate com¬ 
poser, who had faith in his work, almost ruined 
himself by giving performances ol it to empty balls. 
At the age of foity-three, at the zenith of his powers, 
and worn out by long struggles against the impossible, 
lie began to realise that between him and the public 
there was an ever widening and deepening abyss. 
No sooner was he dead, however, than his “ l'aust 
conquered the public. M. de Boschot gives a long 
and interesting analysis of the work. 

Nkvv Lkttkus itv Waum-.u. 

The mid-December number of the Rti'ite dr Paris 
inaugurates the publication of a new series of letters 
by Wagner—letters to Otto Wesetidouk, 1852-1870. 
Though Wagner was obliged to leave Zurich in 1858, 
the friendly relations between him and the Wescn- 
(Jonk family continued uninterrupted. Immediately 
after his departure Wagner began the interesting vries 
of letters addressed to Frau Wesemlonk, which have 
already been published, and ih the same year he 
resumed his coi respondencc with her husband. I he 
lievuc dc Pans now gives its in French translation the 
most important ol the letters written by Wagner to 
Herr'Wesendonk. Several in 1855 are dated from 
London. * In reference to the English at that time, he 


said art, properly so-< ailed, was foreign to them. 
They were only concerned with* personal successes 
and with their incomes. It was quite a revelation to 
him to see how they received all kinds of music with 
the same applause. The tone of such critics as Davi¬ 
son and Chorley he considered impeltinent, and said 
they and others had not the capat Uv to judge him or 
even listen impartially to what in- gave them to hear. 
Tine Paintkk <>k ini'. M.viminna. 

The December number of l-\Htagen contains an 
interesting article on Fra Bartolommeo, the painter o( 
the Madonna. Professor Fritz Knapp, the writer, 
shows us a number of Madonnas painted by the 
famous monk—the Madonna appearing to St. Bernard, 
the Madonna between two Saints 111 the Cathedral at 
Lucca, the Madonna with Saints and the Pictit in the 
I’itti Palace at Florence, the Holy Family in the 
Gorsini Gallery at Rome, etc. Fra Bartolommeo 
had mu'-h in common with Raphael, hut in true inner 
religion.^ feeling he stood above lnm. To understand 
the heart - ; s of his art we are recommended to enter 
the artist’s workshop and study his sketches. In his 
little cell in the monastery lie created with pen and 
jienc.il the most charming pictures of the Madonna 
and Child, Angels, etc., all revealing his intense 
symjrathics with children. 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


i, WHAT MR. ROOSEVELT HAS DONE. f 

T In any event, Mr. Roosevelt did his work. He 
: festered the confidence of the people in their own 
-Government, he enforced the laws, he uncovered and 
! punished corruption, and he has raised the moral 
.tone of both business and politics.—Senator Lodge, 
fin the North American Review. 

* * * 

“ REALLY CONVEX TED.” 

“There are probably a larger number of really con¬ 
verted men and women in our midst to-day than there 
:cver were before, and they are carrying on all over 
.■our land —many of them at any rate—conversion work 
in a thousand ways that were never thought of forty 
years ago.” So says Canon Hay Ailken in the 
“Revival Memories” which he contributes to the 
Churchman. He laments the “sorrowful fact that 
there are still thousands of parishes in our land where 
HO mission has ever been held.” He thinks there are 
very few parishes that would not be better for a 
mission once in every four or five years at least. 

* if- * 

“the death of tragedy.” 

Mr. Robb Lawson, in the Oxford and Cambridge 
,Review, proclaims the death of Tragedy :— 

Tragedy has fallen into disuse simply because the modern 
does not desire an ideal interpretation of the Universe and man's 
relation to it ; but in his craving for reality, and actuated by 
Ihe spirit of scepticism, demands a criticism of life through the 
medium of the play that thereby be may understand the limits 
of his own individuality. In the flourishing period of Tragedy 
it will be found that the ait arose as a manifestation of the 
collective spiiit. It was an icslhetie form in which the beliefs of 
the race were synthesised and submitted to the audience as a 
people ; it exhibited their relationship either with the gods, or 
helped them to believe in the dignity of man. When individ¬ 
ualism manifested itself, Tragedy died. 


NO DEMOCRATS NEED APPLY. 

In the forty-eight years which have elapsed since 
i860, the Republicans have had complete control of 
the Government for thirty years, and in addition they 
have controlled one or more branches of the Govern¬ 
ment for sixteen. In other words, in forty-eight years 
the Democratic party has had complete control of the 
Government for only two.—Senator Lodge, in the 
North American Review. 

* * * 

A GREATER CHINAMAN THAN CONFUCIUS. 

In the Asiatic Quarter/}’ Review Mr. E. H. Parker 
puts together the various scattered items found in 
history which go to make up the life of Tsz-ch‘an :— 
Tsz-ch‘an was considered quite as great a man as Confucius, 
and had he found time amid the pares of Slate to gather a 
school round him, and indulge in abstract thought, as the 
officially unemployed Coniueius did, he might easily have 
become China’s standard sage instead of the latter. In 
many respects, indeed, he seems to have been a nobler, more 
democratic, and manlier character than Confucius ; moreover, 
there is no indiscretion or weakness recorded against him 
at all. 

* * * 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRIAL LIFE. 

According to La Rauc of December 1st, France 
is the country where women’s industries are most 
developed, though the proportion of women engaged 
in industrial work does not seem to have much 
increased during the last fifty years. To-day, as 
half a century ago, the number of women engaged in 
industrial pursuits represents about one-third of the 
working population. Thus in 1895, while we find in 
the industrial population of France two men for every 
woman, the proportion in Belgium is three to one, 
and in Germany, England, and the United States four 
to one. 

* * * 


* * 

DR. 11 USCH AND TURKEY. 

The December issue of the Deutsche Rundschau 
publishes an article, or “ historical fragment,” frem 
amongst the posthumous political papers of Dr. Busch, 
the famous Under-Secretary of State. Ambassador 
Raschdau, who has edited it, says that I)r. Busch was 
admirably fitted for the task of writing a history of 
modern Tufkey. He had spent many years at the 
Prussian Embassy at Constantinople, had mastered the 
Turkish language, and had acquired an extraordinary 
insight into all political matters relating to the Near 
East. For a quarter of a century he took a personal 
■ part in the affairs of Turkey, andTie often entertained 
“the idea o£one day being able to write an account of 
his experiences at the Golden Horn. His death fn 
1895 put, however, an end to his dream. The paper 
now published relates A to Turkey in 1875-6. ' 


GAMUETTA AND THE NATIONAL DEFENCE, 1870-1871. 

The mid-December issue of the Nouvelle Revue is 
distinguished by the publication of letters and other 
unpublished documents by Gambetta relating to the 
National Defence of France, September 4th, 1870— 
February 6th, 1871. Every page and every line show 
his great love for France, the frenzy of sacrifice which 
subordinated everything to his country in its ^ danger. 
•Despair never entered his soul. Triumphing over the 
worst distress, Gambetta, by the mere ascendency .of 
his words and the happy audacity of his initiative, 
became the incarnation of the national defence. 
“ France is very low,” he wrote to his father; “ Paris 
itself seems to have lost its faculty for initiative. . . . 
As in the past, I shall pursue my way as a servitor 
convinced of the idea of justice, which is the basis of 
the French Revolution, and, notwithstanding the 
judgment of men, I shall do what my' conscience 
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dictates.” The documents are edited by P. B. Gheusi. 
Gambetta's letters to his father are also to be published 
in the Nouvellc Rroue in the near future. 

* * * 

A QUAINT TRIPLICE. 

*’ Mr. Keene, in the Asiatic Quarterly Review , recalls 
characteristics of Indian rule under the East India 
Company, and says :— 

It is within the recollection of the present writer that procla¬ 
mation? by the public crier were introduced by that official in 
some such formula as the following : “ The land is God’s, the 
Sovereignty is the Emperor’s, the administration is the Com¬ 
pany’s.” 

The fqnnula tempts one to remark that of the three 
factors mentioned the third seems to have been the 
only one which obtained effective recognition. The 
pious and the political pretext only garnish the pluto¬ 
cratic reality. Still, it was something to have even 
the verbal recognition of the fa.* that “the land is 
God’s.” In this country it would doubtless be 
regarded as a dangerous Socialistic heresy. 

* # * 

GDI UM—(ECONOMIC UA1. 

Mr. J. Healtie Crozier thus relieves himself in the 
•Financial Review of Reviews on Professor Marshall’s 
“ Memorandum on Fiscal Policy ” :— 

In a general way it may be characterised either as an expan¬ 
sion of that Free Trade Manifesto drawn up by himself and 
twelve of the other academical High Priests of Political 
Economy in 1903, over which the Press, both Free Trade and 
Protectionist, nude itself so merry at the time, on account ut in 
pontifical airs and its solemn platitudes; or it may be regtided, 
on the other hand, as a concentrated basketful of all ihc old 
dead Political Economy of the schools on this question of Flee 
Trade and Protection, emptied on to the benches of the House of 
Commons in u heap ! Hut in every way it is a most pool and 
unsatisfactory document—.vague and evasive al the points where 
it ought to be most definite and precise ; heavy, confused, and 
platitudinous throughout; and each of its separate propositions 
so worm-eaten with exceptions that you can find no solid 
footing anywhere as you go along. 

♦ * * 

KA.3UI. IN WTNT1CR 

In the Sunday Strand appears an interesting article, 
by Mr. Angus Hamilton, on “ Winter in the Ameer’s 
Capital.” It is plain that Kabul is not yet a popular 
winter resort, nor, if Habib Ullah can prevent it, will 
it ever become so. It is quite isolated for months at 
a dime, the mountain passes over which all roads lead 
to it being blocked, and no caravans being able to 
get over them. There are only about half a dozen. 
Europeans in Kabul, and the Ameer does not want 
any more; indeed, he seems to think the.se rather too 
many. It is easy to believe that “ the social existence 
of Europeans in Kabul is very cheerless.” Meal times 
in the winter are a distinct misfortune. All food¬ 
stuffs freeze solid; bread has to be chopped witli an 
axe and drinking water broken with a hammer. 
Pickles, sauces, jams, and ink are better put away till 


the spring. Joints must be served piping hot front 
the fire and lying over a pan of glowing charcoal— 
even then the centre will probably be unthawed. 
There is certainly warm sun at midday, but otherwise 
there would appear to be few compensations for so 
rigorous a climate. 

* * * 

THE \UT OP PUHMC M J P\KINO. 

Mr. W. '1'. Stead contributes l« the Windsor 
Magazines brief paper in which be says that the best? 
way to acquire self-possession is to begin speaking 
early; without self-possession no one can be an 
effective public speaker. Cardinal Manning’s advice!; 
to “be full of your subject and forget yourself" needs 
this qualification that one must not be too full of ! 
one’s subject, neither must one forget to be one’s self, 
though it is certainly well to forget one’s self. The * 
most effective orator Mr. Stead ever heard was an ; 
Italian cx-fiiar, Gavazzi by name, who lectured in, 
England when the writer was in bis teens. Gavazzi '; 
made him understand what 1 >cmosthcncs meant by’j 
insisting on action in delivery as the first, second and 
third secret of successful oratory. Gavazzi “was-’ 
eloquent to his finger-tips and to the Soles of his^ 
sandalled feet.” 

$ $ £ i\ 

3 

SCHOLARSHIPS POK THE SONS OP THK RICH. J| 

Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, in the Oxford and Cambridge I 
Review, pleads for what he calls “ eugenical scholar-}! 
ships.” Against the argument that the scholarships! 
intended for the poor have become the perquisites of'I 
the rich, he pleads that the prospect of such aids 
learning helps to increase the number of children in.'f 
the families of the professional and upper middle*^ 
classes — lawyers, doctors, parsons, schoolmasters.^] 
This prospect is needed al the time when the children'! 
are produced. At present, he says, “ the race iil 
dying out at ifie top," and will lose its superiority* ! 
“ It is quite conceivable that in a couple of hundred,?! 
years’ time not only the Japanese and the Chinamen,! 
but also the negro, may be the superior in sheer intei-| 
lect of the cultivated European.” To guard against |j 
this danger, the writer pleads that scholarships may?! 
still lemain the perquisites of the rich. The confident'! 
assumption of the superiority of the classes which he <1 
eulogises to the poorer and more vigorous ordersj 
tempts a smile. * M 


A German General has thought it would be pos-/^ 
sible and useful to make a series of revelations on the}! 
luturc Franco-German war, and his study has pro-, s | 
vokeef considerable stir, iu competent circles. But in?! 
consequence of an yrder from his military superior,;! 
General X. was obliged to relinquish the publication J| 
of the latter part of his study treating of the pursuit ©f|| 
the French army. A French general has now edited® 
and arranged the notes of General X. in’ an article}! 
published in La Revue of December 1 st. Js 
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•The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Aktici.kk on social and economic themes form llie 
feature of the January number. Mr. Macphail on 
Canada’s view of tariff revision and Mr. D. ('.Shafer's 
account of the electrification of the villages have been 
separately notice*!, Mr. Curtis Lnkemnn describes 
the result of the New York State Water Supply 
Commission, which was appointed to undertake a 
critical survey and estimate of the.' water powers of 
the Empire State. The Commission has made 
Several important projects of construction for storing 
water and creating water power. Wisconsin is taking 
action, as also the province of Ontario. The reasons 
for State supervision of this important accessory to 
life are given. 

Miss Jean Masson lakes occasion from the libera¬ 
tion of Abbas Effeiith to recount the extraordinary 
advance of Huhaism, which claims to be the ultimate 
Teligion. 

Mr. I’. N.•Kellogg shows how the Pittsburg Exhi¬ 
bition of social and cconomii conditions prevailing in 
its midst to-da\ is a \aluable incentive to a new cam¬ 
paign for civic betterment. 

Agnes C. Laut favourably discusses the Salvation 
Army method of emigi.iting the unemployed of 
England. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tm; North Amor won Rn'irw for December opens 
with a paper by Cabot Lodge upon the results of the 
Presidential election. He is, of course, supremely 
satisfied with tin latest di mom ration that the 
American nation will not have the Democrats at any 
price. The most important article in the number, 
however, is \\. D. Howells’s tribute to Tolstoy, which 
is noticed elsewhere. 

■V VLNDII ■ \ no\ ()!•■ SIU l.XM'KI <>j. 

Miss May Child, m an article entitled “ The 
Weird of Sir Lancelot,” repels the aspersions that 
have been cast upon the love wlrch Sir Lancelot 
bore for Queen Cumevere. According to Miss Child, 
the true vefsidn of the affair is that Queen Guinevere 
wa$j a spotless lady to whose name no scandal ever 
attached, and Sir Lancelot worshipped her as if she 
were a goddess in the sky. The article is an 
interesting due, and it is comforting to think that 
Sir Thomas Malory and Lord Tennyson may, have 
been entirely mistaken in attributing an cUtrlhly and 
sinful element to the ideal devotion of Sii Lancelot 
to the Queen of Arthur’s Court. 

• WHAT SHc 1 !,I> 1?!- J)O.NK J\ CONGO T.AND. 

i ^ 

/Mr. John Daniels, writing on the Congo question, 
has no hesitation m declaring that America and Eng¬ 
land must stand together in order to compel the 


Helgians to put an end to the horrors introduced by 
King Leopold for purposes of gain. He says :— 

Such action would either induce Belgium to revise the articles 
of transfer in compliance with Amciican and Biitixh demands, 
or would compel an international conference. If, even after 
(lie deliberations and disposilions of this conference, Belgium 
should slill he unwilling to undertake the administration of 
tlic Congo on conditions consistent with humanity, either some 
form of international eontrol, cunying out the ideal expressed 
in 18X5, when the Klee State was louuded, or partition among 
llie Bower, holding contiguous h iiibny m Africa would have lo 
be adopted as a remedy ol hist nsorl. 

CUINK.SK IN I UK It \ I l'K11 SIATKS. 

Mr. S. W. Nickerson, Chinese (Consul at Poston, 
thinks that the policy of America towards the Chinese 
is likely to be modified in accordance with the 
commercial needs and humnnitaiian principles of tin; 
American nation. He says : - 

This generation of Americans has no right to longer impede 
tile deiclopment of the gieal (omnicide possible aciov, llie 
B.ieiIk, and I heieby obstim I llie Juluie weltaie of tho-<e who 
.111; lo conic aftiu us. C hinese labomer-, nnglil lie digging 1 In 
Panama Canal, w hu ll lies in < Innate inhospitable to Llie 
while race; they might be developing tile Philippine Islands, 
which also lie in an inhospitable ilnnaLc; hut, insle.td, they 
are likely to linn to the development of Mongolia and 
Manilmiia. 

THK KKAI. KNIIIA Ol JHK KN1VKKSK. 

Judge Grossed p, in an article entitled “God, Man, 
and Immortality,” Sets forth the reasons which have 
led him to arrive at the conclusion that the material¬ 
istic theory of the universe is all mistaken. Looking 
out upon the world, he finds man the point toward 
which everything in Nature is directed ; man the 
point upon which eveiylhing m the Moral World is 
centred : - 

And thioiigh it all, in the i onseioiisness of mankind, as Ihr 
ever-recinling note that forms the key lo the composition, llie 
prisislcnt insight that, behind all this, ihi-ir is an Intelligence, 
and a Love, that only the aen planet- of in m as the child of (hid 
can account for. Snail we halt to do i- to iciognise these 
voices as tacts w itliin the realm ol S< n-nee. and wi- will begin 
to sic tI1.1t behind the material body is something apart from llie 
material body something that, while speaking throw'll the body 
as tin- inslruinenl now at hand, is mliniti l> above the material 
body Soul, not body, tile leal entity of llie uuiicixc. 

Other writers discuss subjects more of American 
interest, such as Public Schools, the Solvency of 
Savings-bank*., and the Problem of the Navy Per¬ 
sonnel. The letters from World Capitals and the 
reviews form, an interesting part of the number. 


•Tm. Sunday nt Home opens with a prettily-illws- 
trated account of the Marquis of Northampton’s 
various beautiful cipuntry seats and of his manifold 
activities. Another, hut a short article, is upon a 
Woman’s Daily Newspaper, published and edited by 
Mrs. Chang, a Peking lady of advanced and liberal 
views. 1 he Peking IVoman’s News, though only 
launched in 1905, has, the writer tells 11s, already 
become a power in aristocratic Peking. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary, besides the article on “ The 
Arrival of the Slavs,” noticed elsewhere, publishes 
Dr. Dillon’s vivacious sketch of the development of 
the Eastern crisis, and an article by Miss Durham on 
the Serb and Albanian frontier, which £ also notice 
elsewhere. 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH LITERATURES. 

Professor > Richard M. Meyer writes an admirable 
essay on the causes of the ignorance in England of 
German literature. It is not a paper to he sum¬ 
marised. I confine myself to one extract on tin- 
failure of Germans to appreciate English lyrical 
poetry 

Tin- share <>f English lyricists in this German l’.iiillu-on 
of song-singers is remarkably small, particularly the of I lie 
moderns. Swinburne, surely a great lyric poet, i- hardly 
known ; Tennyson is liked, hut not ptized ill nearly so high a 
degree as in England ; Coleridge R forgotten. And, most of 
all, it will surprise the Englishman that his favourite Woids- 
woith lias ab-olu'ely nothing to say, has no meaning for us. 
With the solitary exceptions of 1 lerdet in his old tl,i\- and of 
tile celobialed literary histouan Jiornays, 1 do not know a 
single German n-adei on whom the lyrics of the gnat Mastei 
of the l.uke School lias made any deep impression. 

This is the German’s one weak spot. As for the 
English appreciation of German literature, it is all 
weak spots, an 1 Professor Meyer patiently endeavours 
to explain why. 

THE KAISER AND GERMAN ART. 

Eulenspiegel, in a paper on this subject, says : — 

The monuments and statues with winch Berlin lias of htc 
years been so libcially endowed aie, for the most part, stiff and 
ullra-conveiilional. It is not surprising, therefore, that theie 
should be a feeling that the Kaiser’s ideals of ait, in thennelves 
lolly, but mu hastened by contradiction and stunted in their 
growth by depuration ol the light and air ot bee discussion, 
have been allowed to degenerate into a mere didactic instru¬ 
ment. Tin- interference of the Grown in a-sthetic matters grates 
on the nation’, feelings the more for that the inclinations of the 
German are rather for art than politics. The controversy, 
although the first heat has slackened with the lapse of years, R 
still smo'iMeiing, and the historian will have to guugi itselfi-cts 
on the relations between Emperor and people in William II. R 
illustiioiis leign. 

OTHER AR I’ll.EES. 

Dr. J. Rendcl Harris has a learned paper on the 
“Cull of the Heavenly Twins,” which has nothing to 
do with Mrs. Sarah Grand's novel, but deals with the 
Dioscuri, who piesided over lighthouses anti naviga¬ 
tion. Dr. Round explains and demolishes the new 
Anglican argument as to the continuity f>f the English 
Church, and “ Mlistens ” in the literary supplement 
discourses on Christmas and the Elder Gods in a 
fashion that makes one feel that Santa Claus is but 
the youngest grandchild of a long line of Pagan 
ancestors. 


The Windsor Magazine contains a long illustrated 
article by Mr. Frank Pullen upon “ The Romance of 
Wreck-raising.” Those who wish to know the details 
of modern wreck-salving, and in particular how the 
Gladiator .was salved, should read this paper. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The Worlds Work for January is a first-class 
number. Mr. Rockefeller on “Trusts” in charity 
and Mr. Carnegie on Socialism are enough to stamp 
thp number with distinction. With them, papers on 
the flying machine in war and on the contest for ocean 
supremacy have been separately noticed. The editor, 
in his political survey, says we are living in “a day of 
great causes and small men,” but thinks that in the 
personality of the Prime Minister we may find the 
strong tnan that the nation is waiting for. 

London’s new lake. 

“ Home Counties ” describes under this heading „ 
the reservoir between Ponder’s End and Enfield! 
Lock. It will consist of 416 acres, twenty-six acres 
larger than Hyde Park. The cost is ^340,859. The , 
contractors are bound to build an impervious bank 
firmly united to the London clay which underlies tjie 
reservoir. There will he a capacity of three thousand 
million ,,allons, and the pumping machinery will be 
equal to I-'"ting two bundled million gallons a day. 

JAVANESE INVASION OE U.S.A. 

Mr. Thornton Prosser gives the Western view of 
the Japanese. It is said that there are not less than 
250,000 Japanese in the Pacific Coast States and 
Rriltsh Columbia. They are apt, alert and business¬ 
like, quick, diligent at school, and bent on gaining 
control of various industries. They arc negotiating 
with the American working men to enter their Unions,: 
Hut with their cheap ways of living, the Japanese 
could save the greater part of their income and- 
eventually buy out their employers. However wishful, 
to appeal to assimilate, the Japanese remain aliens in. 
fact. M iiigling model n ideas with their ancient religion, 
they have planned a iluddhist temple in Seattle with 
a gymnasium on the floor below the worship-room 1 
set apart for the idol of I! add ha. The aggressiveness 
of the Japanese has all but diiven American ships off 
the Pacific. 

oven-air schools. 

Mr. Holden Ryles gives an admirable description, 
of the open-air schools at.Charlottenburg and else¬ 
where. He says that both physically and education¬ 
ally they have justified their existence. They have 
proved themselves to be most efficient agents in 
character-building. The healthy body is given not 
only a healthy mind, but also a healthy character.’ 
He speaks highly of the London County Council 
open-air schools at Kentish Town and Forest Hill. 


The chief article in Lippincotf s Magazin is upon 
Edgar Allan Poe, the ^centenary of whose birth occurs 
on January 19th. ^oe, says the writer, “ was the first 
American author to gain an international reputation 
of any value.” Yet it has not, according to him, beert 
possible to arrive at a co«sistent estimate of Poe's 
character—its morbidity, abnormality (in a certain 
seiise), its isolation, its artisticness. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Thk Fortnight,if Revieia opens the New Year with 
a capital number. Its contents are varied, topical, and, 
with the exception of Mr. Low's “ Future of Parties 
in the United States,” which was written before the 
election of Mr. Taft, thoroughly up to date. 


A PROTEST AGAINST POLITICAL NONCONFORMITY. 


“ A Nonconformist Minister ” publishes a plea that 
Nonconformity .should mind its own business and 
keep to its own particular line :— 

It is a noble business, an exalteil line. And Nonconformity, 
in its awakening, must suiely flush with shame to think that 
while for many a year it has been making numerous and ardent 
politicians, it has made scarce any saints. For this is the true 
summing-up of the situation - and its hitler inmy too. The 
service of man is an e -intial part of goodness itself, and the 
Church must say so. llut it is not the Church's task to indicate 
along what lines the service is to he rendered. The deciding of 
that question devolves upon the Church-member when he quits 
the plane of Clnirchnianship for (he plain' of citizenship. The 
“I ought” is to seize upon him m Utkin the Church. The 
how ”—the method - is an affair fur toil hint tile Church. 

Hut suppose it were proposed to worship Moloch 
sby human sacrifices in Trafalgar Square, would “ A 
) Nonconformist Minister ” say that the method of 
-preventing <his should not be taken in hand by the 
Church acting as a Church ? 

; “ THE W.FSSINGS OF NAVAT, ARMAMENTS.” 


p “ Excubitor,” in an article bearing this title, dwells 
itipon the employment afforded to labour by naval 
^expenditure. He says :— 

ii The labour value of a Dreadnought is probably nearly 
,110,000,000 men-liours ; there are yet no precise figures. That 
■ means about 10,000 men could, on suih a ship, find employ¬ 
ment for 1,000 hours ; or, assuming the work to be done within 
two years, we have full employment during that period for 
■quite 2,000 men. Practically the whole amount voted annually 
fby Parliament for the maintenance of the Navy is distributed 
!in payment of more or less skilled labour. Apart from officers 
and men of the Fleet numbering 128,000, and upwards of 
■30,000 reservists, ihe naval authorities employ in the Royal 
.^Dockyards, victualling yards, hospitals, and ordnance stores an 
■aimy of 35,000 workers, not excluding a number of women, in 
a multitude of separate trades, and they are part cmplnyeis also 
jof the large slalf at Woolwich and other arsenals engaged in 
; the manufacture of ordnance. 

V DAN ITT DEFOE. 

v •' 

A brilliant literary article by John Masefield is 
^devoted to the author of “ Robinson Crusoe.” He 


•— 

h, Like all well-ljnown writers, Defoe was an abundant writer. 
;He wrote almost eveiy d.iy (with gieat fluency) for nearly fifty 
jyears, producing in that tune about a hundred and filtv known 
Vworks, many of thcfti, such as “The Journal of a Tour,” “ The 
liSjiistory of the Union,” and the complete “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
lextremely long books ; and many others, though ostensibly 
Qncre tracts and pamphlets, such as “Conjugal Lewd ness,” as 
||ong as an ordinary not el ; besides several millions of wards of 
|»ble journalism, now mercifully buried undei our own cataract 
^f the sgjne. Defi.e is lead by_ schoolboys and kitrfiei.maids, 

■ sailors, by seek vis after dirt, and by a few histoiieal students, 
is popularity is a proof of the commonness of his vision. His 
inereye never beheld the singing spirits, rushing in fire, “with 
It the fury of spiritual existences.” He beheld, instead, a 
itoken-down*naiiner alone on an island, a penitent whore in 
Newgate, and a little dirty pickpocket asleep on an ash-heap. 



OTHER ARTICLES. 

“ Auditor Tantum,” writing on “ The Opposition 
in the Commons,” says:—“The present quality of 
the party both on the Front Bench and the back 
benches is poor beyond parallel in recent political 
history. The ‘ old gang ’ is just as ineffective as in 
Lord Randolph’s day, and the ragged fusillade that 
comes from the unofficial Opposition leaves the 
Ministry unscathed." Mr. J. A. R. Marriott reviews 
and praises highly Mr. Lowell’s book on “ The 
Government of England.” Miss Jane A. Harrison 
describes with enthusiasm Mr. Frazer’s researches 
into the Origin of Kingship, which he discovers not 
in the strength of the soldier, but in the magic power 
of the medicine-man:—“The king is the head 
medicine-tnan, and—delightful thought—the regalia 
are his fetiches, his eonjqring apparatus, his wonder¬ 
working talismans, the possession of which curries 
with it the right to the throne. Here really it is the 
regalia who reign, and the princes who merely 
represent them.” Mr. Fils on Young eulogises John 
Davidson as the originator of “ The New Poetry.” 
The Editor contributes a pathetic thought-stirring 
poem entitled “ Ransom.” 


THE STRAND. 

The Strand Magazine contains ail article by Mr. 
Edward Whympor upon “ Mountaineering Tragedies,” 
a small selection of the very best known instances 
being taken. The tragedies described occurred 
mostly upon the Matterhorn and Mont Blanc. The 
famous Mcije accident is not mentioned; but the 
article is short, and much space is occupied by 
illustrations. From Mr. Whymper’s account of the 
Matterhorn accident, where Lord Francis Douglas 
and the famous guide, Michel Croz, lost their lives, it 
is evident that he thinks the catastrophe was due to 
one incompetent person having been taken. 

Mr. G. R. Sims continues his reminiscences. One 
letter reached him safely which was simply addressed 
to “ Dagonet ” -his well-known Referee pseudonym. 
Nothing else, no locality given. 

Another article is a description of how the late 
Victorien Sardou wrote his plays. A play usually 
took him three or four months, and he always wrote 
at Marly-lc-Roi, not very lar from Paris, writing all 
the morning, and receiving no one till after three in 
the afternoon, when his work for the day was over. 

The Sunday Strand , which begins the New Year 
very well, publishes the first of a scries of papers 
dealing with the great Municipal Libraries of Eng¬ 
land. The Manchester libraries are selected for the 
opening paper, the most interesting part of which is 
the talk with the chiyf librarian of the Free Reference 
Library. His statements as t p the results of. popular 
education are pessimistic. He thinks public taste has 
greatly deteriorated, and that people are less able to 
read continuously—the effect, of course, of “ snippety ” 
publications. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Mr. Maxse, of all men in the world, now sheds 
tears of compassion over the Kaiser—surely the last 
drop in the cup of Imperial misfortune. In the 
National Review for January he informs his nominal 
leaders that when they next return to office they must 
only have a Cabinet of twelve, and he is good enough 
to nominate seven of the future colleagues of Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. Only three seals are 
thus left vacant.' The Maxsean Ministers are Lord 
Milner, Lord Curzon, Lord Newton, Lord Percy, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Sir Edward Carson, and Mr. 
Hewins ! 

Sir F. Younghusband, who has just made a rapid 
run across Europe to Constantinople and the Levant, 
reports that “ On the spot the general opinion among 
men in the street is that, with so much loose powder 
lying about, war in the spring is almost a probability.” 

Mr. Herbert W. Horwill, in an entertaining article 
on the provincialism of the Americans, says that 
megalomania has generated myopia. The American 
** forgets that the real advantage of being untram¬ 
melled by the past is largely forfeited when one is 
content to remain untaught by it also.” 

Miss Simkins makes public moan over the Suffra¬ 
gettes. She says that she— 

is a woman worker who has endeavoured to the best of her 
ability to combine first teaching and then historical research 
with housekeeping. A twenty yeats’ experience of steady work 
has led her to the conclusion that it will be a cruelly to impose 
on women of her class the triple burden of wage-earning, house¬ 
keeping, and political responsibility. 

Poor thing ! why does she burden herself with his¬ 
torical research ? It probably takes more out of her 
than voting once in six years at a General Election. 

Sir \V. R. Anson repeats his objection to the Irish 
University Act:— 

Opposition has been bought off by money and by concessions, 
but the result of the whole transaction is disappointing. The 
College at Cork may at no distant date develop into an inde¬ 
pendent University. The College at Galway may possibly pi ove 
more attractive henceforth to the Roman Catholic laity in its 
neighbourhood. But the future of the University and College 
at Dublin is compromised by their subordination to a theolo¬ 
gical seminary, and if Mr, lliriell’s achievement is to he 
recorded in a monument the site of that monument should he 
Maynooth. 


The Lady’s Realm. 

The Lady's Realm for January is even fighter than 
the Christmas Number. The chief article—and that 
is very short—deals with Mile. Miropolsky, the girl 
advocate, who has been pleading with such success in 
Part's, and who, judging from her portrait, has an 
exceedingly charming face, with much character in it. 
She is only twenty-one now, it seims, and certainly 
the French barrister’s cap or toque is remarkably 
becoming to her. It is, so far, chiefly if not entirely 
women’s causes which slu; has pleaded, and she 
seems always to have been victorious in her plea that 
the quality of mercy should not be strained. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The January number is full of varied matter, 
generally dealing with current political topics. 

THE CENTENARY OF EUOAR Al I.AN FOE. 

Edgar Allan Poe was born in Boston on January 
19th, 1809, and Mr. Lewis Melville gives a cen¬ 
tenary appreciation. lie says, “ Tint supreme example 
of his muse is ‘Annabel Lee,’ with its spirituality, 
its pathos, and its tenderness wonderfully brought 
out through the simplicity of the stylo and the 
exquisite music and the haunting strains of the , 
verse.” He further remarks that “ with Poe litera¬ 
ture was a religion, and as such to be treated with , 
the greatest respect. He never forced his gift, even 
when he was in dire penury.” 

WANTED, A RAILWAY TO INDIA. 

Mr. C. E. D. Black lakes occasion from the com¬ 
pletion of the pilgrim railway to Medina to urge that 
a select Committee should he appointed to examine 
into the project of a railway from Port Said across the 1 
neck of Arabia to Basra, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, and thence to Nushki and Quetta, in India. 
This route to India trom Port Said would he only 
2,200 miles, as against tiie sea route to Bombay of 
3,050 miles, or 2J days against (jj days. Reckoning 
the cost of construction at ^6,000, with three .millions 
for rolling stock, the writer reckons the total cost 
would be ;£i 6,200,000, considerably less than the 
cost of the Sue/. Canal. 

THE SCARE OF INVASION. 

Two papers make out that this Island is in a sadly 
undefended condition. Major-General F. S. Russell 
hacks up Lord Roberts’s contention, and urges that 
though universal compulsory service for home defence 
cannot now be expected from the public, universal 
military training for all our youths should be adopted. 
He also presses fijr a naval canal from the Forth to 
the Clyde, which would be a “ bolt-hole ” for our 
ships at Rosylh. 

Karl Erroll expatiates on our military weakness, and , 
declares that instead of 90,000 additional men being 
provided by Mr. Haldane, we .really have 80,000 men ■ 
and 3,000 officers less to draw upon than we had , 
three years ago. Lady Paget contributes entertaining 
reminiscences of the Court of Berlin in the fifties. 

The two principal articles in the Woman at Home 
are chatty papers, of the ever popular order, upow 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome at home in their country house 
at Wallingford, and upon Sir Frederick Bridge, who 
seems, judging from the account given of fiim, to be > 
an inveterate punster. None of the instances of his 
wit, however, are quite good enough to quote. Mr. 1 
Jerome, it is not surprising to learn, is rather a silent . 
man by nature, and keenly observant. He sometimes v 
says that he has been everything except a bank clerk. ? 
His views on American women are quoted} showing *. 
that he is less severe upon them than some other;. 1 , 
critics* notably some feminine qjtics, have been. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The Rassegna Nazionalc (December) contains a 
number of very readable articles. There is an 
extremely important summary of British and Italian 
commercial returns, repeating the familiar tale of* how 
English imports are being driven out by German. 
Already, within the last few years, England has 
dropped to the second place, and this although the 
great bulk of*hcr imports consist of coal, iron and 
other raw material. In manufactured goods she is 
not only far behind Germany, but has dangerous 
rivals in France and Austria and even in Uelgium 
1 and Switzerland. German manufacturers visit Italy, 
study its needs with their own eyes, organise banking 
facilities, and arrange to carry on their correspondence 
with Italy in Italian. English manufacturers, as a 
rule, do none of these things, and they are further 
handicapped by high wages, and by out system of 
weights and measures. 

The distinguished author, G. Grnbinski, who has 
always been known as a liberal Catholic, protests 
against the Lcga Jlcmoeratica Nazionale —a society of 
hot-headed young Catholics, founded by Don Kumolo 
Murri—adopting a professedly . anti-clerical pro¬ 
gramme, as that, in his opinion, leads rapidly to 
opposing everything promoted by ecclesiastical 
authority. lie advocates a policy of modelation, 
and points out the incompatibility between Socialism 
and Catholicism. I)r. Franccschi urges the need of 
greater cleanliness and better ventilation in churches, 
and exposes the special bacteria dangers that lurk in 
confessionals and in the use of holy water unless 
special antiseptic precautions are taken. He recom¬ 
mends a course of simple but up-to-date hygiene for 
all seminarists. Barbara Wick Allason contributes a 
charming biographical sketch of a German poetess of 
last century, Luisa Hcnsel, a pathetic and romantic, 
figure, the friend of Brentano, and a convert from 
Lutheranism to Catholicism. 

In the No ova Anto/o *ia, Maggiorino Fcrraris con¬ 
tinues his energetic campaign for building a vast new 
residential quarter for Rome on the Pia/./.a d’Armi, 
and shows a variety* of plans. Komi*, it seems, 
already has a deficiency of 20,000 rooms ; therefore 
to provide 100,000 rooms, as is suggested, is scarcely 
in excess of immediate needs, allowing for the present 
rapid growth of population. Ferraris believes that 
the whole scheme could be undertaken by co-opera¬ 
tive building-societies on a sound financial basis, if 
onlv the Government and Municipality would grant 
reasonable facilities, and he quotes with approval the. 
example of Genoa, where some 4,000 rooms have 
been erected within a few years by a single’building 
society. t 

The learned quaiterly, Rivis/a di Sciaiza, continues 
to supply weighty articles in foyr languages. The 
new number leads off with a fifty-page summary in 
Italian of scientific thought in the nineteenth century; 
Professor Meillet writes in French on the develop¬ 
ment of languageF. le Dantec discusses tha* trans¬ 


mission of acquired characters, and J. Bonar, of 
Ottawa, exposes in English a Protectionist fallacy 
concerning Home and Foreign trade. There is also 
a laudatory review of Professor A. Thomson’s recent 
work on Heredity. 

The Civiltd Cattolica in honour of the recent Papal 
jubilee summarises the various activities of Pius X* 
during the five years of his pontificate. The 
Modernist controversy has so overshadowed other 
matters that it is as well to remind the outside world 
that the reigning Pontiff, whom his detractors speak 
of as an ignorant peasant, has reformed Church music 
throughout the Catholic world, has inaugurated the 
much-needed codification of canon law, and has 
thoroughly reorganised the Roman Congregations. 

La Lettura has a pleasantly gossipy article on the 
abbey churches of Yorkshire by an Italian tourist, 
together with the now familiar complaints of the dis¬ 
comfort of English beds and bedrooms. 

The most interesting literary article in the Rassegna 
Contentporanea describes in detail the unedifying 
relations between Sainte-Beuvo, Victor Hugo, and 
Madame Hugo. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Blackwood 1 s opens with a paper upon the Young 
Turks, which, being professedly historical, does not 
contain much that is particularly new; but it puts the 
story of their rise in such a clear way that it gives a 
much better idea of the movement than some other 
articles on the subject. The writer remarks that it is 
credibly stated that in the last decade no fewer than 
30,000 educated Turks have fled the country or been 
banished. Abdul Hamid he regards as essentially a 
coward. As for the Young ’Lurks, though at first few, 
if any, persons realised their vitality and importance, 
he says their Committee is probably the most remark¬ 
able directing board the world has over seen. It is 
absolutely impersonal, having no leader, no group of 
leaders, party or faction. In the Young Turks’ cam¬ 
paign of propaganda two things are chiefly remark¬ 
able : the rapidity with which it made ground, and 
the secrecy of its growth. So secret was the move¬ 
ment indeed that the Yildiz Palace spies themselves 
did not find out what was going on, and it “ quite 
upset the calculations of all Europeans who were 
intimately.connected with Turkey.” 

The Duke of the Abruzzi’s book on Ruwenzori is 
very well reviewed, notice being taken.also of all 
former attempts upon the Mountains of the Moon, 
beginning with Mr. Freshfield’s in 1905, which failed 
because of the appallingly bad weather encountered. 
Ruwenzori, says the writer, is not so much a climber’s 
as a traveller’s problem; it is not so very difficult 
when one is there, but thenhing is to get there. Some 
of the Alpine flowers on its lower slopes—the 
lobelias and helichrysums—must be lovely indeed. 

There is an interesting travel paper also upon , 
“ Tiflis to Constantinople, vid the Black Sea Ports.” 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Vragen des Tijds publishes an essay on the Com¬ 
parative Value of a Yearly Budget and the practice 
n some countries of a financial discussion every two 
years. In the latter case the Ministers are spared 
ihe wear and tear of the work of getting a Budget 
through Parliament every twelve months; the legisla¬ 
tive body has a rest and can devote all its time every 
alternate year to the passing of beneficial measures, 
although it has occasionally to vote supplementary 
estimates. On the other hand, the annual Budget is 
regarded as a distinct advantage for the country. 

A readable account of a journey in Norway, in Dr 
Gids, commences with a comparison ol Swedish and 
Norwegian circumstances. On crossing the frontier 
one is struck by the difference in the train service and 
comforts ; the Swedish trains are quick, there is a very 
good dining-car, and the carriages are pleasant to ride 
in, but the Norwegian are slow, the restaurant car is 
not at all on a level with those over the border, and 
the carriages are not conducive to easy travelling. 

There is the inevitable contribution on national 
defence and what ought to he done ; the navy should 
be able to protect the seaboard, while the army 
should be strong enough to preserve the neutrality of 
Holland and to keep out possible invaders. The 
fortresses want attention ; Amsterdam must be well 
fortified ; but one must not overlook the fact that there 
are other parts ol the kingdom that need strengthen¬ 
ing. There is a sketch of the rule of Count Eloris V. 
fiom 1256 to 1296. These Dutch Counts were 
practically vassals of England for a long period ; a 
predecessor of El oris V. paid homage to King John, 
and E'loris himself sent an uncle to London in 1257, 
shortly alter his accession, to pay homage by proxy. 
E’loris V. assisted Edward I. in various ways, and in 
1281 his daughter was married to a son of Edward at 
Westminster. In another part of Dc Gids is an article 
on “ Darwinism r. Wallaceism.” 

Ouzc iumo also appears with a military contribu¬ 
tion; the Dutch are exercised in mind about their 
aimy and navy, for we find articles on those subjects 
every month. The training of cadets is dealt with 
this month; the writer suggests new methods which 
inay not he viewed with favour by the officers, for the 
training on his lines would be “stiff.” The history of 
the small Sultanate of Boeton is traced in another 
aiticle ; it is to be found in the south-east of Celebes, 
and promises to he a profitable colony if the Dutch 
take care of it. 

The illustrations to the sketch of a journey through 
the island of Bali, in Elsevier, are quaint enough to 
command the attention of the reader, quite apart from 
the text, which is well worthy of pcpisal. This contri¬ 
bution is followed by an ^account of the work of a 
■ Dutch artist, Marie de Roode-Heijermans, w r ith repro¬ 
ductions of her pictures. Next comes a description 
of a church at Breda. Finally, “Nature Photo¬ 
graphy ” shows us various nests in queer places and 
the like. 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Raii.wav development in Spain, according to a 
writer in Nucstro Tiempo, is arrested by reason of the 
conditions upon which the lines (or .some of them) 
were* originally constructed. The State granted a 
concession for ninety-nine years, and the stipulation 
was made that when the fixed period had expired the 
lines should be handed over to the State without pay¬ 
ment. The concession also stipulated*that the lines, 
with a certain quantity of rolling-stock and certain 
buildings, should become the property of the State. 
The owners of the lines have made various extensions 
and have constructed other, or better, buildings than 
those mentioned in the agreement, but as the period 
has run more than half its length, the owners are 
thinking that it is not worth while to spend more of 
their meagre profits in improvements lor which they 
will receive no return. Thus, it is well known that 
the station at Barcelona is inadequate, but there is no 
inclination tc build another. This condition of affairs 
means that the. development of the country is also 
gravely affected. 

Espm'ia Moderna gives an account of the .cession of 
the two Eloridas by Spam to the United SLatcs one 
hundred years ago. This is another article in which 
wc can detect the idea that Spain has been 
“squeezed” by the United States of Aorl/i America, 
as the Spaniards are often particular to designate the 
great Republic. In 1809, we read, the Americans 
began openly to injure Spain, when they refused to 
recognise Onis, sent as plenipotentiary; then, taking 
advantage of the conditions existing in the Peninsula, 
the President ordered that possession should be taken 
of Western E'lorida, on the ground that it was an 
integral part of Louisiana, hut adding that the United 
States would hold it subject to friendly negotiation. 
Piracy against Spanish commerce was openly practised 
in the following years ; France did not help Spain, and 
the States refused the mediation of England, so it was 
ultimately decided that Spain should give up the 
Eloridas for fear of forcing hostilities for which she 
was not prepared. Spain owed a debt, which was 
increasing every year, so Onis counselled making an 
arrangement whereby Spam would at least reap some 
advantage from the cession of the Eloridas, pointing 
out that she might otherwise have to cede them later 
on and pay the debt also, if she declined*the proposal 
then made. * 

La Lectura has a long article on curious historical 
and other facts of the eighth, ninth, and tenth cen¬ 
turies. E’or instance, it was always customary to go 
to Mass before breakfast* and there is a legend of one 
of the Alfonsos that ly- met three angels in disguise 
while on his return from Mass, and on their asking 
him for work, he commanded a magnificent gold and 
bejewelled cross to be made. , Lie sat down to break¬ 
fast and the cross was brought to him, quite' finished, 
as he rose from the table. That was a miracle which 
revealed the identity of the three* men. 
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THE POWER OF THINGS UNSEEN.* 


“The tilings which are seen are temporal, but the tjiings which are not seen are eternal.”— St. Paul's Episfle to tke 

Corinthians //., iv. 18. 


I.--A FOUR-SENSE WORLD. 

* 

L ET us suppose that all the children of men were 
born with closed eyes, and that the whole race 
lived and died without ever being able to raise 
an eyelid. Men would under these conditions have lived 
in a four-sense world The classic instance of Helen 
Keller, born blind and deaf, shows that existence is 
possible even for those who live in a three-sense world. 
Mankind would have adapted itself to its c onditions. 
Smell, touch, taste and hearing would have enabled 
them to evolve some kind of a civilisation, even 
though they lived in the perpetual darkness of those 
on whose optic nerve the light rays never fall. 

Suppose, further, that somehow, somewhere, some- 
when, among the myriad dwellers cm this planet, one 
man or woman at intervals of a generation, of a cen¬ 
tury, or of a millennium contrived to raise their eyelids 
and see. *ln a moment there would swim upon their 
ken not one lambent planet, but all the heretofore 
“unimaginable glories of the stellar universe. They 
would see for the first time “ these forms of beauty ” 
which had been to them “ as is a landscape to a 
blind man’s eye.” They would feel— 

A sense sublime 
Of something fa* more subtly interfused. 

Whose dwelling is the light of set ling suns. 

Ami the round ocean and the living air. 

And the blue sky ... all that we behold 
From this green earth j of all the mighty world 
Of eye- 

But when they attempted to explain these glories 
to their fellows with the lid-closed eyes, they would 
find themselves utterly unable to describe what they 
had seen, for the language ol a four-sense world 
would afford no terms in which to set forth the 
contents of the “ mighty world of Eye.” Colour, for 
instance, and light, the spacious firmament, the sun, 
the moon, the vast and ever-changing panorama of 
the clouds—how could they describe them to men 
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who could hear, touch, taste and smell, but who 
could not see ? If they made the attempt they would 
expose themselves to ridicule always, to persecution 
often. For they would deny that the world was 
dark, or that the surface of the earth was the entire 
universe. They would proclaim the discovery of a 
new world, radiant and glorious, sublime and infinite 
beyond the loftiest imaginings of the closed-eyed 
race. But if asked where it was, they could only 
declare that it was all around them. Not another 
world, but the same world, revealed in a new and 
entrancing aspect. “ Where is it,” the scoffers 
would sneer, “ this new world of which you speak ? 
Can we hear it? Can we touch it ? Can we smell 
it ? Can we taste it ? You admit that we can do 
none of these things. Then how can you expect us 
to believe that it exists? Verily all the laws of 
science, and all the canons of our most sacred 
religion compel us to proclaim you as an impudent 
liar or a poor deluded lunatic, if indeed we ought not 
to put you to death as an impious blasphemer ! ” 

Yet all the while these arrogant sciolists of the 
four-sense world would be warmed by the rays of the 
sun whose existence they denied, and would be 
spending their lives among the flowers whose 
fragrance they enjoyed but whose gorgeous colours 
they could not understand. Hence the Man of the 
Open Eye would in self-defence hold his peace. But 
the knowledge which his vision gave him would 
enable him to understand many things hidden from 
his fellows. He would be able to run where they 
felt their way, and he would he able to see the goal 
clearly towards which they groped and fumbled. He 
would be able to lay down straight paths on land, 
and to chart the unfathomed seas. To him, as the 
seer, would be given the faculty of peiecivmg the 
working of law, where his four-sensed fellows had 
blundered up against an utterly incomprehensible 
confusion. His sayings would become the guide¬ 
book of generations, the Book of the Law which all 
wise men would obey. If he escaped with his life 
from the Conservatives who revolted against his 
topsy-turvy notions, the probability is that in days 
to come he would be worshipped as a god. 

All that is obvious enough. What is not less 
ebvious to the reflecting mind is that just as the Man 
with the Open Eye must of necessity have been deemed 
a madman or a liaj at first by those men who could not 
open their eyelids, and afterwards would have been 
accorded divine honours by those who profited by the - 
application to the four-sense world of the wisdom 
which lies open to those who possessed the fifth sense, 
so in the history of the world those who possess 
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a Sixth Sense must inevitaoly meet with the same fate. 
Of this we have just now the most apposite illustra¬ 
tion in the preparations that are being made for the 
canonisation of Jeanne d’Arc, whom Church and 
State united to burn to death as a sorceress. For 
those gifted with the sixth sense see the things unseen 
which are eternal, and hear the Word of Might 
which falls unheeded on the deaf ear of the human 
race. 

II.—SIXTH-SENSE FOLK. 

“The Maid of France” is the title which Mr. 
Andrew Lang has given to his “ Story of the Life and 
Death of Jeanne d’Arc,” which appears opportunely 
when the ceremonial of Beatification at Rome is still 
fresh in the mind. Mr. Lang is a Scotchman, and 
therefore, so far as the author is concerned, this 
admirable volume can hardly be regarded as a sin- 
offering made by the descendants of the perpetrators 
of the foulest crime, save one, in history. But as it 
is the first book in the English language which 
supplies a succinct, authentic, scholarly history of 
Jeanne d’Arc. it may be accepted as a belated 
homage paid by the nation which murdered the fair 
saint, as her Beatification is a mea culpa and a tardy 
atonement on the part of the Church which sent her 
to the stake. 

The Pope, it is said, has been satisfied that Jeanne 
d'Arc has quite recently worked miracles, three of 
which—the release of pious women from incurable 
diseases—are duly specified. To these may now 
he added a fourth in the miracle which “ the 
Maid of France” has wrought in that very 
unregenerate son of Adam, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
who in this book appears as the deformed trans¬ 
formed. Among diseases of the intellect the spirit of 
supercilious arrogance is almost as incurable as 
cancer, and the dogmatical self-assurance of the 
pedant is as insidious a malady as tuberculosis. But 
behold a wonder in the heavens ! Mr. Andrew Lang, 
who has long been smitten with both these maladies, 
and grievously afflicted, no sooner touches the hem of 
the garment of the wonder-working Maid of Orleans 
than we find him healed and in his right mind. He 
is even humble and reverential, instead of flippant 
and superior—an altogether new creature—over 
whom we do well to rejoice while we may. For 
miraculous cures are not always permanent, and there 
may be a relapse. 

The work of sifting the actual facts from the 
mass .of rumour, legend, and misrepresentation has 
been carefully performed by Mr. Lang ; but I am 
not *so much concerned with the historical accuracy 
of his story of the Maid as with the clear testimony 
which he offers as to the reality of her visions and the 
objectivity. of her voices,, Whatever else may be 
doubtful about Jeanne’s meteoric career, the one 
thing certain is that she saw things which others did 
not see and heard voices inaudible by others. She 
had the Sixth Sense. And what Mr. Lang labours 


much to bring out she also had in a pre-eminent 
degree—that Seventh Sense called Common because 
it is so rare. “ She retained her normal common 
sense even when in the presence of her Saints, in 
what we might reckon an abnormal condition.”' 
Mr. Lang says :— 

We always find Jeanne keenly alive to her surroundings, very 
vigilant and observant. We never hear <}f Jeanne absorbed and 
immobile in trance, like Socrates at the siege of ]\itul.va. Tile 
peculiarity of her visions is that they never interfered with her 
alert consciousness of her surroundings, as far as the evidence 
goes. She heard them on the scaffold, where men preached at 
her with the cart waiting to carry her to the lire, and she heard 
them as distinctly^ she heard the preacher whose insolence she 
interiupfed. 

Thanks to these voices and those visions the Maid' 
delivered France. And what was the verdict of 
Church and State when one delivered her to the 
other to he burned alive? Mr. Lang says : — 

A placard was exhibited below the faggots and the stake 
with the words : “ Jeanne, self-styled the .Maid, liar, mischief- 
maker, abuser e.f the people, diviner, superstitious blasphemer 
of God, presumptuous, false to the faith ol t'lnist, boaster, 
idolater, cruel, de solute, an invoker of devils, apostate, schis¬ 
matic, heretic.” There were sixteen terms of reproach, and 
every one of them was the blackest of lies. A kind of paper 
mitre, as was customary, was set on her head, with She inscrip¬ 
tion : “Heretic, Relapsed, Apostate, Idolator.” 

All these foul names were heaped upon her because 
she saw and she heard what the five-sensed men who 
burnt her as a witch could not see and could not hear. 
To-day, a generation which is as blind and as deaf to 
the visions and the voices which made Jeanne the 
Saint-deliverer of France is canonising her in Rome 
and eulogising her in London nearly five centuries too 
late. 

It is always so. The story of the burning of 
Jeanne recalls the Crucifixion of Christ. There is a 
curious parallelism between their careers. Both were 
the children of peasant mothers, both were brought up 
in regions that were bywords for lawlessness, both heard 
voices and saw visions, both were hailed with enthu¬ 
siasm as deliverers, and both were executed as 
blasphemers. Each was betrayed by their own 
countrymen into the hands of a foreign foe, and in 
each case the crime of the civil ruler was solemnly 
blessed by the official chiefs of the dominant religion. 
And in each case 

The howling mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up ihe scattered ashes into History's golden urn. 

But the voice of those who heard the" Voices of 
the Invisible is potent to stir the hearts and 
inspire the souls of succeeding generations, and the 
Visions of those who saw the Unseen things which 
'.are eternal still kindle the enthusiasm and fhould the 
lives of even the most matter-minded of men. The 
only other human being >Vho may be named together 
with the Maid of Orleans and the Man of Nazareth 
was Socrates, and he had to drink the hemlock before 
posterity enrolled his name amongst the greatest of 
his race. Socrates, too, had his voices, and ,dwelt in 
the* world of the Sixth Sense 

Mr. M. A. Miigge, in his interesting and exhaustive 
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book on “Friedrich Nietzsche, His Life and Work” 
—a latter da/ philosopher whose teaching was 
emphatically not based on voices and visions— 
referring to the Daemon of Socrates with some 
disparagement, admits that this extraordinary pheno¬ 
menon supplies the key to the character of th<? man 
“ who overthrew the grand old Hellenistic culture 
and was the founder of a new culture under the sway 
of which we still live.” Mr. Miigge says :— 

“ In speciaTcircumstances when his gigantic intellect 
began to reel he received firm support in the 
utterances of a divine voice which then spoke to him. 
This voice always acted as a check on him whenever 
it came.” Mr. Muggc regards this voice as instinctive 
wisdom, which in ordinary men is the creative 
definite force, while “ with Socrates it is instinct 
which becomes the critic and consciousness the 
creator—a perfect monstrosity per defectum." 

Nietzsche would have been much less of a mon¬ 
strosity if he also had been able to hear the voice of 
the Daemon. But it is useless trying to explain away 
the Dremon of Socrates as inverted instinct. Instinct 
is blind, automatic, impulsive. The voice which 
•enabled £ocrates to reign as uncrowned king in the 
realm of thought to this day was none ol these things. 

Another Book of the Month is devoted to one of the 
Saints whose sight of things unseen made them 
revered as the leaders and inspirers of mankind, 
St. Francis of Assisi, who was on the whole the most 
lovable saint in the Christian calendar. Mrs. Robert 
Goff has written, and her husband, Colonel Goff, has 
illustrated in colours a handsome volume entitled 
“Assisi of St. Francis.” It is admirably done horn 
an archaeological and artistic point of view. It is 
not unsympathetically done from a human stand¬ 
point. What we miss is the sympathetic reverence 
for what may be described as the supernatural side 
of the Great Saint of Sympathy and Compassion. 
For St Francis, also, no less than Jeanne and Jesus, 
saw visions unseen by Ins companions, and was 
inspired by heavenly voices that none heard hut he. 
For, like all the greatest whose influence has entered 
deepest into the life of mankind, he was a man to 
whom the heavens were opened and who saw and 
heard things which, even if it wetc lawful for men to 
utter, < ould not he spoken in their fulness by 
human lips. 

The men who made modern Scotland, the men 
•who recast the Scotch character in molten granite 
and fixed it tts the world now knows it, were all men 
who saw the unseen real things. But even when 
honouring their memory the present generation fails 
to do justice to the extent to which these iamotis 
founders lived in the other world. Giro of the most 
handsome and interesting bQoks issued last month 
was Mr. Andrew Melrose’s edition de luxe of 
Dr. Alex. Smcllie’s “ Men of the Covenant,” with 
illustrations and por^uits of all the worthies, drawn 
by A. Scott Rankin and E. A. Pike, printed on 
vellum paper. Dr. Smellie wields a picturesque pen, 
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and he is full of reverence for the spiritual fathers of 
Presbyterian Scotland. But although even he is 
compelled to admit, as it were reluctantly and with 
apologies, the signs and wonders which made Peden 
the Prophet the popular hero of the cause, Dr. Smellie’s 
otherwise admirable volumes have not that atmo¬ 
sphere of the so-called supernatural which properly 
belongs to the theme. To the Covenanters the world 
and all the things therein were but as a transitoiy show. 
They fought and lived and died, counting not their 
lives dear unto them, because they never forgot that 
things seen were but temporary and things unseen 
eternal. In which comforting faith they were 
sustained like all the other great men by the voices 
and visions and marvels of the world of the Sixth 
Sense. 

It is a far cry from the men who took to the moors 
and the recesses of the lulls when it was “ killing 
time ” in Scotland, to mystics like the late C. C. 
Massey, or Thcosophists like Mr. Taylor, whose hooks 
were published last month. But they are alike in 
this, that to all the Unseen makes the most powerful 
appeal. “ 1 am convinced,” says Professor Barrett, 
who contributes the preface to Mr. Massey’s writings, • 
“ that to Christian mysticism we must look for iiy 
sustained and much needed revival of true spiri¬ 
tuality.” 

In “'Jfhe Way of Initiation,” M. Gysi gives us in 
English dress, under the benediction of \ 1 . Schure 
and Mrs. Bcsant, an English translation of the 
lectures given by Dr. Rudolph Steiner on “ How to 
Attain Knowledge of the Higher Worlds.” Mrs. Besant 
declares that Dr. Steiner is “ the natural heir of the 
great German mystics, and adds to their profound 
spirituality the fine lucidity of a philosophic mind.” 
The path of discipleship with its conditions is plainly 
set forth in brief compass. It may be commended to 
those who wish to enlarge their acquaintance with the 
things unseen. 

Plotinus, that man of wonderful ability of 
whom Coleridge said, “Some of the sublimest 
passages 1 ever read are in his works,” was another 
of those who saw. Mr. C. T. Whitby has written a ‘ 
metaphysical study of “ The Wisdom of Plotinus,” 
and Mr. S. Mackcnna has published a new translation 
of the sixth treatise of the First Ennead, indications 
that in the twentieth century men are turning to the 
philosophers who taught the doctrine of “ the unseen 
real things moulding the unreal phantasms of the 
material world into shapes of beauty of form and 
those higher degrees of beauty of pursuits and of 
conduct.” “ The unseen real things ”—a pregnant 
phrase. , 

III.—MAGIC—WHITE AND BLACK. 

We have as yet considered only the higher mani¬ 
festations of the Sixth S&ise and its wonder-working , 
potency over mortals who live in a five sense world. 
Jesus, Jeanne d’Arc, Socrates, St. Francis and 
Plotinus spoke with a wisdom which reached from. 
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the world of “ the unseen real things ” in which we 
move and live and have our being in blissful 
unconsciousness. But it would be absurd to ignore the 
fact that all voices are not divine, or that all visions 
are like those of Jeanne d’Arc and St. Francis. 
Among the myriads of spiritual creatures which, as 
# Milton tells us, walk the earth unseen, there are prob¬ 
ably as large a proportion of as little account among 
the living forces of the world as the majority of men 
and women. But they are not the less real. Mr. R. 
Campbell Thomson’s book on “ Semitic Magic,” 
which is the third volume of the Luzac Oriental 
Religions series, shows that the whole social system 
of the ancient Semites was permeated by the universal 
faith of the, living in the existence of the Invisibles. 
“ Throughout the Near East, from prehistoric times 
down to the present day, the inhabitants have been 
firmly convinced that supernatural beings are 
capable cf inflicting grievous hurt upon them.” 
Ghosts, demons of all sorts, were studied 
then as men nowadays study bacteria, and 
“ the Babylonians cultivated one of the most 
elaborate and intricate systems of ancient magic that 
we know.” They believed in vampires as we believe 
in the House of Lords, and for much the same reason. 
They were face to face with powers which only a few 
had ever seen, but which they knew by dire experience 
to be capable of inflicting grievous ills upon them¬ 
selves and th<‘ir neighbours. Let us hope that their 
spells were more efficacious than the objurgations 
of Mr. Asquith or the barbed darts of Mr. Lloyd 
George. To this day the belief in the existence 

of these evil shades is almost universal in the East. 

• , 

Mr. T. S. Rama Sastri, who is evidently a 
man of education, writing on the Black Art in the: 
December number of East and IVest, tells a gruesome 
story of how a native was taught the Black Art. His 
teacher made a day figure of a woman by the side of 
a village tank, worshipped it with flowers, and then 
made spells and incantations :— 

There then appeared on the scene a female form. It was 
shadowy, but by no means good-looking. The female form 
then stietehed its hand and blessed my informant with the power 
of causing death to mortals by magic. Th e guru and his pupil 
prostrated themselves at its feet, and [the shadowy form 
vanished into tile air. The young man was then taught some 
matt/rams by the tfi/nt, which he said were extremely easy, and 
made to do certain things. Next day he destroyed a heantilul 
cocoanut tree as a test of his powers. lie then directed his 
magic against a child, then against its mother, and then against 
anybody whom he had a luncy to send to the grave.* My iiiloim- 
ant told me that lie had to kill at least two persons every 
month, or else his goddess would not be satisfied, and might tui n 
tound and eat him up. 

It is easy to dismiss these stories as fables. But 
no delusion can be greater than to jump to the con¬ 
clusion that because we cannot see things they have 
no existence. 

. Take, fdr instance, the* world wide belief in the 
existence of fairies. In “ Pinkie,” the fairy play which 
Mr. Tree is presenting nightly at His Majesty’s 
Theatre, the most effective use is made of the belief 


that fairies are visible to children but invisible to 
grown-ups. The contrast between tire gross common¬ 
place City man who strolls smoking through a garden 
crowded with lovely elves of whose existence he is 
entirely oblivious is a satirical representation of a 
truth. “ You call that real ? ” says the little boy. 
The fairies dance round the grown-ups all unseen, but 
when they will they can whisper ip their ears sugges¬ 
tions which govern their conduct. It is only a 
Christmas play, no doubt, but it suggests a profound 
truth. Lady Archibald Campbell, in the January 
Occult Review , in her fascinating paper on “ Faerie 
Scotland,” tells us that :— 

Not long since a seer in Argyll told me he would tliaL all 
men could tear the bandage off llieir eyes that they might sec 
the multitudes he saw peopling the hills, coining and going, not 
to speak of the “solitaries,’’ who frequent the silent places 
in tlie most hidden glens. The best Highland seers of the 
mysterious clans are in tile lonely places. In the land of Lome 
1 know several seers and in the (Jitter Hebrides. In this part 
of Argyll where I am now, the inroad'of restless civilisation has 
disenchai led many a faery centre. 

Iii “Highland Second Sight” Mr. Norman 
Macrae has collected in a small volume much of the 
evidence of the existence of the gift of seeing the 
unseen and of foreseeing what is yet to happen, 
which is not yet extinct in the Highlands. Even 
Presbyterian ministers of unimpeachable orthodoxy 
sometimes possess it. Through tiny chinks, as it were, 
in the barrier wall which matter has built up around 
our souls sometimes we catch glimpses of the unseen 
real things. Those who are dungeoned up in the 
gross materialities and trivialities of life may sneer at 
the dwellers in the Sixlh Sense world. But it is 
there all the time. “ We have given our hearts 
away, a sordid boon," says Wordsworth. “Getting and 
spending we lay waste our powers.” With him I 
cry: — 

Ureal God 1 I'd rather be 
A ]lagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 

So might l,»siunding on this pleasant lea. 

Have glimp-.es that would make me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of 1 ’ioteus rising from the sea, . 

Or hear old Triton blow Ins wreathed horn. 

IV.—THE OTHER WORLD. 

Turning from the pleasant land of faerie and the 
grisly realm of the black magician to the present 
workaday world, I wonder how often it is realised 
that the phenomenon described by Mr. W. Canton in 
“The Invisible Playmate” is by no meafts unusual ! 
Mr. Canton tells how his Iriend N.’s little girl had ap 
invisible playmate which she called yourn iccle 
baby.” N. thought it was only a thing of the 
imagination, but he himself actually saw the “ iccle 
baby ” before his daughter died :— 

Close beside her lay that olher little one with its white worn 
face, and its poor arms erased in Lhat old-womanish fashitm in 
Iront ol her. It; large suffering eyes looked for a moment into 
mine. Then my head seemed filled with mist, and my ears 
buzzed. I saw that. It was not hallucination. It was there. 

A month or two ago, I was visiting friends, and 
remarked upon the charm and grace of their youthful 
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daughter, and said I feared she would be lonely— 
being an only chttd. “ Oh, dear no,” said the father, 
“ little sister and her big brother who passed over 
many years ago are her constant playmates. Her 
brother, who died at infancy, will now be seventeen ; 
he teaches her all her lessons.” It sounded nfther 
mad. But what was my astonishment when talking it 
over at home to he§r one of my own relatives declare 
that until she was nine years of age she had a 
little sister whdm she met always at one spot in the 
garden and played with by the hour together. It 
was no unsubstantial shade, but a black-haired, romp¬ 
ing child who on one occasion tore her playmate’s 
^pinafore. A still more remarkable case is reported 
from South Africa. A Boer family always as¬ 
serted that they played every day with a number 
of children invisible to their parents. “ Oh, lather, 
you are going to sit down on the baby ! ” they would 
sometimes cry, and carefully remove an invisible 
something from the chair. “ All make-believe,” it will 
be said. But one day the children went to a funeral, 
and after they had looked into the open grave they 
never saw their little playmates any more. If 
“ Heaven lies around us in our infancy,” why should 
we disbelieve that the kiddies can see those who are 
invisible to the grown-ups ? Tfiat children go far 
away to a distant unapproachable place when they 
, die is one of the doctrines which wring the hearts of 
.bereaved parents with altogether unnecessary anguish. 
For the little ones do not go away. The world into 
which they pass is with us here and now, just as tKe 
colour and light world of the man who opened his 
sfcyelids was the same world as that dark world in 
wjhich the closed lidded men lived. 

Sudermann’s play of “ Hannele," which was admir¬ 
ably played at His Majesty’s Theatre last month, 
represented in the fever dreams of the poor girl 
Hannele a picture of the other life which corresponds 
to the reality at least in one respect. * The next world 
is very much what we make: it ourselves in the realm 
<©f imagination. Hannele, the poor, tortured, miser¬ 
able girl, sees on her deathbed a beatific but very 
material vision of the world on whose threshold 
she is hovering. The incongruity of the description 
of the realms of the blessed, in which fine dresses and 
plum pudding figure, as symbols of heavenly bliss 


jarred somewhat upon the thousands who were 
awed by the extraordinary power and pathos of 
Sudermann's play. But there is r.eason to believe 
that poor little Hannele’s vision of the world into 
which she was entering corresponds more nearly to 
the reality than the pale, spectral region built up out 
of hints in the Apocalypse. » 

I say this because of the evidence of those who 
have been there and have described what they have 
discovered of life on the other side—which, after all, 
does not seem to be another side or another world—- 
but is in very truth a world existing in and alongside^’ 
of the actual world of things which we see, hear, taste,'*' 
smell, and handle. Of all such narratives the most 
remarkable recently came into my hands in*M.SS.,in 
circumstances which precluded any doubt on my part 
as to their authenticity. 

Early in the year I hope to publish this in a book 
which will set forth the facts of the life beyond the 
grave, as told by a twelve-year-old boy on the other 
side, in a series of conversations extending over 
twelve months. The book will, I trust, bring great 
consolation to those who are mourning the loss of 
their little ones. It is entitled “ Rachel Comforted : 
being Conversations of a Mother with Her Son who 
was not, hut whom she has Found.” 1 think what 
the little lad told his mother of his life in the Sixth 
Sense world is true. His statements are clear, simple, 
precise, and they cover almost every subject upon 
which the heart of a loving mother would be prompted 
to ask for information. The book will certainly create' 
a profound sensation. It will be ridiculed and 
denounced ; but it contains a message that will be 
like Balm of Gilead to many a bleeding heart. 

“ Wc were as one on earth. Now I cry out to him. 1 
plead for the slightest sign. 1 sit in the places where I held 
him nearest and dearest, and hold out my empty arms and pray 
to him for a wold, a glimpse; but all in vain. Can you in 
some way direct me or help me, or am I asking the 
impossible i ” 

So writes an agonised mother to the editor of 
Reason , who publishes it with the remark. “ This is 
the Soul Cry of Humanity—the Heart Hunger of the 
Race." 

To that “ Soul Cry ” “ Rachel Comforted ” will be 
an answer. 
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A GREAT WOMAN RULER. 

Such certainly was Margaret of Austria, “ The First 
Governess” or Regent of the Netherlands, who lived 
•in the stirring times of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
of England. Mrs. Tremayne’s Life of her is interest¬ 
ing and well written ; and there is an introduction by 
Major Martin Hume. Margaret of Austria was born in 
1480,and lived forty-nine years, being the onlydaughter 
of the Archduke Maximilian, afterwards Emperor of 
Germany. In March, 1497, when just seventeen, she 
married Prince John of Castile ; in October of the 
same year-she was left a widow. Four years later she 
married Duke Philibert of Savoy, and had a short, 
but intensely happy, married life with him near IJourg- 
en-Bresse. Then in 1504 Philibert died, leaving her 
at twenty-four a widow again, and childless. But she 
was far too beautiful, charming and important to be 
left long without suitors—Henry VII. wanted to marry 
her, for instance ; but, though she once fell in love, 
she would never marry again. Unlike some excep¬ 
tional women, she gave no occasion for scandal. 
Appointed Governess (or Regent) of the Netherlands 
when only twenty-seven, she displayed an amount of 
ability which was really astonishing. Except for a 
very short interval, she was Regent till she died. She 
does not seem to have had any of the unfeminine or 
unamiable qualities of some women rulers—in short, 
she was a notable but not a notorious character, 
which perhaps accounts for her not being so well 
known as, for instance, Catherine of Russia, although 
she belongs to European history. (Full index and 
illustrations. 342 pp. Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

A fox’s LIFE AND A lion’s DKA'IH. 

Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, says his biographer, 
Mr. W. C. Mackenzie, “may have lived like a 
fox, but he died like a lion.” Whereas Margaret of 
Austria was, perhaps, a character best treated 
by a woman writer, here is one distinctly better 
treated by a man. The Lord Lovat of these 
pages was born about 1676, and lived through the 
times of the Old and Young Pretender • he did 
not always openly take the Jacobite side, but was 
always “a Jacobite at heart.” Such a breeder of 
sedition was he, such a stirrer up of strife, that his 
biographer justifies the Government of- 1746 for 
having condemned and executed him, old as he was, 
for high treason. It must have been a difficult book 
to write, because Simon’s misdoings have often been 
exaggerated. He was an extraordinary mixture of 
sense and folly, of courage and meanness —a most 
difficult person to understand. My. Mackenzie does 
not sit in judgment on hitp ; he tells the story of his 
adventurous life, and tells it in a drily humorous and 
entertaining fashion. Judging from Hogarth’s picture 
of him, Lord Lovat was anything but handsome, yet 
he was a great and successful squire of dames, though 


all his experience of women did not prevent his 
making a very foolish marriage. (Index and illustra¬ 
tions. 352 pp. Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

ROSSETTI ANl) WILLIAM MORRIS. 

Rossetti , by Frank Rutter (Grans Richards. 2s. 6d.), 
William Morris, by Alfred Noyes (Macmillan. 2s.). 
These accounts of the two literary artists who so 
strongly acted and re-acted upon each other are as 
different as the two men whom they describe, 
though the information each writer gives to a certain 
extent supplements that given by the other. The 
Rossetti book contains twenty-four illustrations, and 
Mr. Rutter tells his story with such loving, though not 
uncritical, appreciation that if his readers had never 
before been interested in Rossetti the man, such could 
never bo said of them again. Mr. Noyes, on the 
other hand, is chiefly occupied with Morris’s intellec¬ 
tual greatness, yet compares him unfavourably with 
Tennyson. Oddly enough, in his description of the 
taking of Kelmscott House he does not mention the 
fact that Rossetti was joint tenant with Morris. 

SIR ISAAC pitman’s LIFE. 

Though Mr. Alfred Baker’s Life of Sir Isaac Pit¬ 
man must necessarily be of most interest for writers 
of Pitman’s shorthand, yet the work will appeal to ail 
those interested in a quiet life of varied interests and 
absolutely unceasing activity, crowned, on the whole, 
with success. Sir Isaac Pitman, with the slenderest 
educational advantages, except such as he contrived 
to confer on himself, at least did one thing which no 
one else had ever done anything like so well as he, 
and did it, moreover, so well that there is no reason to 
fear that it will not be an enduring monument to his 
fame. Born in 1813, he died only in 1897, active tdf' 
the last, so far aS his strength allowed. He was a ' 
vegetarian for his stomach’s sake, and a strict 
teetotaler on principle. While still young he became 
a student of, and profound believer in, the teaching of 
Swedenborg. (Pitman. 379 pp. Index and illus¬ 
trations. 7s. 6d.) 

TEN PERSONAL STUDIES. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s Ten I’crsonal Studies begins 
with the article on Mr. Balfour, which appeared in a 
leading review in 1905, and was much commented on 
at the time. It is still, perhaps, the l*est of the teft 
studies ; hut one of the most interesting is certainly 
that dealing with three great and very ^dissimilar 
editors—Hutton, Sir James Knowles, anti Delane— 
all really great in their-different ways, but in such 
different ways 1 Anqfher of the most interesting 
studies is that upon Leo XIII. ; those who read it 
may be reminded, if they need so to be, of Mr. 
Ward’s position as editor ofj the leading o Catholic 
periodical, the Dublin Review. (Longmans. With 
ten portraits. 300 pp. 10s. 6d. net.) 
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PTHER BIOGRAPHIES. 

The I.ife of Dr. Haig Brown, Headmaster of the 
Charterhouse, will appeal chiefly, but not, I think, 
exclusively, to old Carthusians, by some of whom it 
is written, while it is edited by his son. The Doator’s 
whole heart, we are told, was in the Charterhouse; 
he left it rarely, and then only for short periods. He 
was one of those men whose whole life is concen¬ 
trated upon dning one thing, but he did that one 
thing well. (With portrait and index. 214 pp. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The writer of the Reminiscences , Personal ,, Profes¬ 
sional\ and Philanthropic, of John Blackwood , M.D. 
(an assumed name), is a very seriously-minded person, 
and one who thinks he has found “ a solution of the 
vexed problem of human unfitness.” The keynote of 
his thought is, I take it, that the mental, moral, and 
psychic conditions of mankind are not sufficiently 
taken into account in treating their physical condi¬ 
tion ; that too often the physical condition alone is 
attended to, whereas if it is to be really understood, 
these other conditions must be taken into account. 
(Edinburgh : A. Elliott. 309 pp. 5s. net.) 

Sophia M. Nugent writes most sympathetically upon 
the late Rev. Francis Payntcr, giving a brief account 
of his life and work, which will be read with the 


K MISSIONARY BOOK ON PERU. • . \ Ity? 

Miss Geraldine Guinness’s Peru: its Story, Peopty) 
and Religion , illustrated by her father, Dr. H. Grattan 
Guinness, contains much that is of real interest, and, 
many good reproductions from photographs. She has 
certainly had a wonderful subject, and seems to hav^,, 
been in parts of Peru very little, if at all, trodden by 
European women. Her book is a missionary book, 
and must be judged as such. As such it is 
good; as a travel book it is spoiled in parts by an 
often flat and yet ecstatic style, peppered with notes 
of interjection. Speaking of Lima, of which an 
interesting account is given, the writer mentions that 
the young men read much modern science^and 
modern philosophy; and the question arise^^is 
evangelical Christianity a religion they are likely to 
accept? In neither Roman Catholicism nor Spirit¬ 
ualism can the writer see a grain of good ; and per¬ 
haps there is not much good left in the evidently 
corrupt form of Romanism prevalent in Peru, where 
the priests seem degraded, and where most extra¬ 
ordinary proceedings sometimes seem to take place in 
the churches in the name of religion. The people, 
moreover, judging by all accounts, live in a more than 
Spanish state of dirt and disorder. One can well 
believe that missionary work in Peru is difficult. 


deepest interest by all who came in contact with this 
saint of God. It is called The Life Radiant (Marshall 
Brothers. 3s. 6d. net). 

Another Life, which is of special interest because 
of the account it gives of work in Canada during the 
early days of the Dominion, is “ Ralph Connor’s ” 
biography of Dr. James Robertson, the great Presby¬ 
terian Canadian. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

GREAT ENGLISH PAINTERS AND NOVELISTS. 

Of these two volumes, I cannot but piefer the one 
dealing with the novelists, although^ the author, Mr. 
Holbrook Jackson, has left out all women novelists 
(to be treated in a separate volume), omitted Gold¬ 
smith (included in “Great English Poets”), Peacock, 
Borrow, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, and Trollope; 
md included Disraeli and Lytton, whose novels really 
tre not much read now. Meredith, of course, is 
ncluded; and the sketch of every writer’s life and 
York is accompanied by one of the best available 
portraits of him. The writer says he has aimed at 
irriving at hi 3 novelist’s view of life, and interpreting 
bja rather by explaining his most representative work 
han by describing all his works in detail—which, 
.fter all, is perhaps the only practical, and certainly 
he best, w 3 y in a book of this sort. On the whole, 
think most readers will agree with Mr. Jackson’s 
adgments. (Richards. 3s.* 6d. net.) In Great 
ingllih Painters, by Francis Dcfwnham, the painters 
fleeted are Hogarth, Reynolds, ^Gainsborough, 
tomney,' Morland, Lawrence, Turner, and Constable, 
ftd the illustrations consist of reproductions of some 


(Morgan and Scott. Maps and index. 242 pp.). 

THE MAKING OK CANADA. 

In this book Mr A, G. Bradley really carries on 
his “ Fight with France for North America.” It is a 
history (long enough to allow of justice being done to 
the subject, and yet not bulky) of the first fifty years 
of British rule in Canada, up to the American War of 
1812-15. It is amazing how unfamiliar much of such 
a book is to the ordinary reader ; but Mr. Bradley’s is 
a clear, pleasant style to read, and he may induce 
many to become a little better acquainted with the 
early history of Canada as a British colony. (Con¬ 
stable. Index and map. 391 pp. 12s. 6d. net.) 

A little book to be highly recommended (1) to all 
who think of dumping an undi sirable relative into 
any colony, but especially into Canada; (2) to all 
likely to be so dumped; and (3) to all who want to 
know why Canadian firms wishing to fill a position 
sometimes say, “No Englishmen need apply,” is Mr. 
W. H. P. Jarvis’ Letters of a Remittance Man to His 
Mother. It. will answer a great many questions 
“ Why ?” Again and again the fact is insisted upon 
that “ there is no inherent dislike to Englishmen” in 
.Canada, though many Englishmen have made them¬ 
selves disliked; and deservedly so. The person 
severest upon the “remittance man" is always, it 
seems, the successful Englishman. Our particular 
remittance man does not quite go under, but he very 
nearly does so. (Murray. 3s. 6d. net.) 

ALLEN UPWARD AND THE BALKANS. 


f their most characteristic and best known works. The East End of Europe, by Allen Upward, is the 
Richards. 3s. 6d. n^t., , report of an unofficial mission to the European Pro- 
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y last winter. Con- was plainly a lovable character, courteous and 

J/'.sequently, a good deal of light is thrown on the dignified, a delightful companion, and quietly 

‘^•present state of things in the Balkans,and a historical humorous; but his most marked trait was his ex- 

sketch of these provinces helps the reader to under- quisite orderliness. Also he was a lover of Nature in 

. stand better a situation which, explain it as you t iy, all its forms, from virgin forests to the minutest 
still appears to be highly complex. The late Major detdils of the humblest moss. His notes are inter- 
„ Sir E. F. Law, who wrote a preface to the book, said esting to anyone caring for travel, and especially to 
that though he considered Mr. Upward’s view of those caring for flowers. (Maps, index, and illustra- 
Yildiz Kiosk somewhat “idyllic,” and though his tions. 518 and 524 pp. Macmillan. 2 vols. 21s. 
sympathies were .avowedly Greek, yet the book con- net.) 

tained a good deal not to be found in print elsewhere. the France of thf. french. 





Chinees of Turkey, undertaken 01 


The writer, however, seems to have a strange admira¬ 
tion for the Sultan’s personality. (Murray. J2s. net. 
363 PP ) 

THE COI.1.F.GF.S OF AMF.RfCA. 

Mr. R. K. Risk’s America at College is the product 
of a recent survey which he made of a dozen or more 
representative universities and colleges of the United 
States—among others, Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Johns 
Hopkins, Columbia, and the two famous women’s col¬ 
leges—Bryn Mavvr and Wellesley, on which there is a 
most interesting chapter. There are about 40,000 
students in the thirteen great American universities. 
The writer institutes some comparisons between 
American and Scotch university methods, and one 
suggestion he makes is that Glasgow should spend the 
same proportion of its income on books as Columbia, 
for instance, and make them as accessible to the 
students. (Constable. 214 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 

RUINED CHURCHES. 

Miss L. E. Beedham, in her little hook, Ruined 
and Deserted Churches , says that Norfolk counts 
seventy-two churches either in ruins or totallv 
destroyed, Buckinghamshire sixty, and Essex twenty- 
four ; and that these lists might be indefinitely pro¬ 
longed. Ruined and deserted churches, now turned 
into barns and to all sorts of prolanc purposes, are to 
be found in every county throughout Great Britain. 
The writer does not attempt to go over the whole of 
England, which would have meant making an ency¬ 
clopaedic work instead of a book of only 105 pages ; 
she confines herself chiefly to the Eastern Counties. 
There are some interesting illustrations. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

A BOOK FOR BOTANISTS. • 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace has edited, and con¬ 
tributed to it a biographical preface, Dr. Richard 
Spruce’s Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon and 
Andes, written during his travels between 1849 and 
1864. Naturally this is a book for those possessed 
of some botanical knowledge rather than for general 
readers. Dr. Spruce was a Yorkshireman, and a 


This book (published by Pitman and Sons at 6s. 
net) coruos so soon after another book on France 
anrl French life that comparison between the two is 
inevitable, and it must be admitted that, in spite of 
many good points, this newest contribution to the 
study of French character suffers by comparison. The 
writer is clearly qualified to write on this subject, and 
his claim to be unprejudiced may be allowed. But 
his observations are not very fresh or striking. The 
most useful part of the book are the chapters dealing 
with contemporary French authors, painters, sculptors, 
actors, etc., which include some interesting portraits. 

SOME FICTION. * 

The Children of the Gutter, by Arthur Applin 
(Grant Richards. 6s.). Here is a lurid picture, 
most skilfully painted—tragedy with scarce a gleam 
of brightness, for Maggie, the gutter child, is the 
centre of the picture, and her vivid personality and 
tragic fate dwarf all the other characters. The room 
in the slums with its seven grown-up inhabitants, the 
knotted rope with which the cruel mother beats her 
child, the binther so eager to protect her, and the; 
murder, arouse, as they are meant to, a longing desire 
that an end might be put to these horrors of our 
crowded cities. The story should have had a happier 
ending, but then it would not have been so truly iq 
keeping wdth the*rest. 

The. Cannibal Crusaders, by J. E. Panton (Arrow- 
smith. 6s.). Under the guise of a story this is really, 
a calm and reasonable description of the sores of our 
so-called civilisation, as seen through the eyes of a 
youth of twenty-one, perfect mentally and physically, 
who has been brought up 011 a lone island with 
apparently ideally perfect people. 

The House of Broken Dreams: a Memory, by 
Kathleen Watson (Brown Langham. 2s. 6d.). A 
song of an uplifted heart is the burden of this little 
prose-poem, which is the epitome of the love, of a 
mother and child. It has in it much of the gaiety of life 
as well as of the anguish which is. often the accompani¬ 
ment of unselfish love in a world where the wolf is 


remarkable instance of how much can often be 
accomplished by concentration and ceaseless effort, 
even in the case of persons by no means endowed 
* with a strong constitution. Much of Spruce’s life 
must have been passed in weakness, and some years of 
it in constant pain. Several of his works, though all 
for specialists, have become virtually classics. He 


not far from the sheepfold. 

The Kiss, by Antor, Tchekhoff translated by R. C. 
Long (Duckworth and Co. 6s.). Mr. Long reminds. 
11s that Tchekhoff is practically unknown to the British) 
public, though well known on the Continent Th^re 
is,*for instance, a complete edition in German of his: 
three hundred short stories. In his present volume. 
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Mr. Long has chosgn fifteen sketches, of which perhaps 
one of the most characteristic is “ Verotchka," with its 
story of a girl on a country estate, far off from every¬ 
where, who, having had a man visitor for months, 
cannot let him go without telling him she loves hig?— 
and vainly. The great value of these stories is that 
they put before us so plainly the different modes of 
thinking engendered by the vast Russian solitudes, 
and help us to. realist: how difficult it is for us to 
understand Russian questions. 


REI.KUOUS KOOKS. 

j There have been some remarkable books published 
upon theological matters this season, and several 
interesting biographies of well-known divines have 
also appeared. I have only space to make the 
briefest mention of some of the more notable. 

* In Luke the Physician Sir William M. Ramsay 
republishes essays and papers which he has contri¬ 
buted to various magazines. The volume is excel¬ 
lently illustrated with photographs, taken generally by 
his wife. Sir William gives much information about 
buildings and inscriptions in Asia Minor. He gives a 
; long account of the Church of Lycaonia in the fourth 
„ century, discusses the dale and authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and criticises recent research 
V upon the subject. (Hodder and Stoughton. 12s.) 

Frank Spence in Christian Reunion enters a plea 
- . for the restoration of “the Kcclesia of God.” He 
i' states that the main conclusions which induce him to 
t urge this restoration have been forced on him by a 
it. providential leading extending over forty years of 
/}• business life in close association with religious and 
j philanthropic woik in one of our largest cities. By 
the “ Ecclesia of God ” we are to understand the 
J apostolic organisation, (lloddcr and Stoughton. 6s.) 

In Jesus and the Gospel , James Lenny, D.D., 
T justifies Christianity in the mind of CJirist. He makes 
: clear that the Christian attitude to Jesus is all that is 
f. vital to Christianity, and that it is not bound up, as.it 
is often supposed to be, with this or that intellectual 
consideration of it or with this or that definition of 
!■ what it supposes or implies. The book is also an 
f’ appeal to those who are outside the Church to look 
I at the facts. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) 
r : Mr. W. Garratt Horder publishes, under the title 

The Other World , some of his discourses which he 
t has reason to*know have tended to clear thought and 
deepen assurance concerning the other world. The 
5' purpose of the book is to clear away unnatural ideas 
^ as to the nature of the other world, and to establish 
?; ethically tenable ones in their place. (Macmillan, 
if, 3s. net.) . 

f‘ Margaret Benson contributes a hook, The Venture 
h-tf Rational Faith, the aim of fchich is to show the 
fjreason of faith—not necessarily to find out a new 
|;.feason, but to make clear, if possible, an implicit 
^reason. She concludes •with an epilogue upon the 
pcondiljons of reasonable belief in relation to faith. 
pfMacmillan. 6s. net.jk 
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In The Doctrine of the Last Things the Rev 
W. O. E. Oesterley endeavours to present in popular 
form an outline of the antecedents of Christ’s doctrine 
of the last things. He attempts also to indicate cer¬ 
tain crucial points in which there is a fundamental 
difference between the Gospel teaching and its ante¬ 
cedents. (Murray. 3s. net.) 

Professor Hugh Black, of New York, has issued 
some of his sermons in book form, under the title 
University Sermons. These having been delivered in 
American and English colleges, are naturally chiefly 
addressed to young men. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 

Yet another edition of a translation of the Sermons 
preached by Padre Agostino da Montefeltro in the 
Cathedral at Florence has appeared. The’ Sewns 
were originally published at the desire of Viscountess 
Ossington, who wished to place within the reach of 
her own countrymen—especially the working classes 
—those words of burning eloquence which had pro¬ 
duced so beneficial an effect upon the working people 
in Italy. (Masters and Company. 2 vols. 4s. net 
each.) 

Mr. Andrew Melrose is publishing a series of com¬ 
mentaries on the Bible by modern scholars. The 
series is designed lor teachers, ministers, and private 
students. The volume before us is devoted to the 
Gospel of St. Mark, and has an introduction by the 
Rev. S. W. Green, M.A. (2s. 6J.) 

REVERENCE BOOKS FOR 1909. 

The “ London Post Office Directory ” is the largest, 
the little “ Red Book ” of the Daily Mail is one of 
the smallest, of the indispensable annuals of the New 
Year. It is a miracle of handiness, cheapness, and 
completeness. I constantly use it for reference and 
seldom find it fail me. It is an everyday up-to-date 
encyclopaedia for everybody, and its publication a 
work of public service for which the Daily Mail 
deserves public thanks. 

The Enylishn'oman's Year-book, edited by Miss 
Mitton, certainly has no rival as a handbook con¬ 
cerning women’s work, societies, organisations, move¬ 
ments, etc. In the list of books by women writers a 
good many are included which have little value, and 
a good many minor points might be criticised. But 
of the general value of tire woik there is no doubt. 
(Black. 2s. 6d. net.) 

In HazelPs Annual the new articles include one 
upon “ Aeroplanes, Airships, and Balloons,” one upon 
the much-disputed question of the cost of living and 
wages-rates in Great Britain and Germany ; one com- 
* paring English and German Naval forces ; and othprs 
on “ Housing and Town Planning,” “ Trade Depres¬ 
sion in 1908,” and “The Unemployed.” (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney! 624 pp. 3s. 6d. net.) 

As usual at this time thefe appear the Pamphlets 
and Leaflets of the Liberal Publication Department , a 
book which is invaluable to Liberal writers and 
workers. (Liberal Publication Department. 2s. 6d. 
net) 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


Under this head the reader Mil find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics t of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL. 
Annies: 

Security from Invasion, by Prof. E. S. Bcesly, “ Posi¬ 
tivist Rev,” Jan. 

Is Invasion possible? by Major-Gen. F. S. Russell, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

Our Military Weakness, by tile Earl of Errol, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Jan. 

Fighting Forces of Great Britain and Germany, by 
Arnold While, “ London,” Jan. 

The Downfall of the Army Officer, by Major W. 

Cyprian Bridge, “ United Service Mag,” Jan. 
Evolution of Aitillcry and Its Consequences, by Gen. 
II. Langlois, “ Rev. des Deux Monties,” Dec. 15. 
Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

Aerial Navigation, by II. Primbaull, “ Rev. Gener.de,” 
Dec. 

The Flying Machine in War, “ World’s Work,” Jan. 
Balloons and Motor Airships in the Navy, by Capt. 
Neumann, “ Jrnal. Royal United Service Inst,” Dec. 
C iidren: 

The Waste of Infant Life, by Janet E. Lane-Clay ton, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

Evolution, Economy, and the Child, by A. D. Edwards, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Jan. 

Unemployment, Boy Labour, and Continued Educa¬ 
tion, by T. Jones, “ Socialist Rev,” Jan. 

Probation and Children’s Courts in Italy, by Miss L. C. 
Bartlett, “ Ilibbcrt Jrnal,” Jan. 

Church of England: 

A New Anglican Argument, bv J. II. Round, “Con- 
temp. Rev,” Jan. 

Crime, Prisons: 

Evolution of the Pi inciples of Punishment, by Dr. R. 
Broda, “ International,’ Dec. 

Education : 

The Education Problem, by Lord Stanley of Alderlcy, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

Peace or a Sword ? by Comtesse dc Franqueville, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. , 

Housing Problem : 

England and Sanitary Dwellings, by A. Renoir, 
“ Reforme Sociale,” Dec. 1 and 16. 

Ireland : 

The Future of Ireland, by Patrick I’erterr.is, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” Jan. 

The Irish Universities Act, by Sir W, Anson, 
“ National Rev,” Jan. 

Labour Problems : . 

The Organisation of Labour, by C. Benoist, “ Rev. des 
Deux Mondes,” Dec. t. 

The Right to Work, by Bart Kennedy, “ London,” 
Jan. 

Unemployment: 

Good, T., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

Money, L. G. C., on, “ International,” Dec. 

Varley, Prof. L., on, “ International,” Dec. 
Unemployment Insurance, by H. Spender, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” Jan. 

Insurance of the Working Classes in Germany, by Sir 
John Gorst, “ Forum,” Dec. 

Reform of German Labour Insurance Laws, by J. 
Heiden, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Dec. 3. 


The Proposed Swiss Federal Labour Insurance Laws 
in 1900, by Numa Droz, “ Bibliothiqiic Univer- 
selle,” Nov. and Dec. 

Law: 

Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Jan. 

Local and Municipal Government: 

Civic Reform at Pittsburg, by P. U. Kellogg, “ Amer. 
Rev. of Revs,” Jan. 

Civic Righteousness via Percentages, by R. L. Bridg¬ 
man, “ Atlantic Monthly,” Dec. 

Navies : 

The Blessings of Naval Armaments, by Exeubitor, 

“ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

The Fighting Forces of Great Britain and Germany, 
by Arnold White, “ London,” Jan. 

Our Manacled Fleet, by Admiral, “ Blackwood,” Jan. 
The French Navy : 

Davin, Commander, on, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” 
Dec. 1. 

Giteau, 1 \, on, “ Nouvclle Rev,” Dec. 1. j 
Personnel of the American Navy, by Commander 
R. C. Smith, “ North Amur. Rev,” Dec. 

Nonconformists: 

Nonconformity and Politics, by Nonconformist 
Minister, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

Parliamentary : 

Structure of Present-Day Governments, by C. 

McCarthy, “ Westminster Rev," Jan. 

Western and Eastern Parliamentarism, by L)r. E. 

Reich, “International,” Dec. 

The Opposition in the Commons, by Auditor Tantum, 

“ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

A Labour View of the House of Commons, by F. W. 

Jowett, “ National Rev,” Jan. 

The Lords and the Licensing Bill, by Lord Ribbles- 
dale, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

Reform of the’ House of Lords, by J. A. R. Marriott, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

Pauperism and the Poor Law : 

The Value of the Poor Law, by Harold Cox, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev," Jan. 

Railways : 

Nationalisation of Railways in Switzerland, by Prof. 
E. Milhaud, “ International,” Dec. 

Salvation Army and the Unemployed, by Agnes C. Laut, 

“ Amer. Rev of Revs,” Dec. 

Savings Banks : 

Solvency of Savings Banks, by J. H. Rhoades, “ North 
Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

Need of Postal Savings Banks in America, by G. von 
L. Meyer, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Jan. » 

Sociology, Socialism, Social Problems : 

The Church and Social Problems, “ Blackwood,” Jan. ■. 
The New View of Charity, by E. T. Di vine, “ Ajjantic 
Monthly,” Dec. 

Inheritance and Sociology, by W. C. D. Whetham,"', 
“ Nineteenth Cent," Jan. 

.The Problem of Wealth, by Max Hirsch, “West- 
minster Rev,” J an. \ 

Socialism v. Progress, by A. Carnegie, “ World’s.', 
Work,” Jan. * f , : j 


* 
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Mr. Carnegie’s Socialism, by Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
“Socialist Rev," Jan. 

Where Nationalisation fails, by P. Dougan, “ West¬ 
minster Rev,” Jan. 

After the Congress at Toulouse, by A. Thoifias, 

“ Socialist Rev.” Jan. 

Telegraphy: , 

Penny-a-Word Telegrams throughout the Empire, by 
J. Hennikcr •Heaton, “Journal Royal Colonial Inst,” 
Dec. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

The Lords and the Licensing Bill, by Loid Ribblesdale, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” Jan. 

* The Modern Temperance Movement, byj. K. Shields, 

“ World To-day,” Dec. 

Prohibition and Christian Ethics, by Rev. P. Gavan 
Duffy, “ North Ainer. Rev,” Dec. 

Experiences of a New York Saloon-Keeper. " Mc¬ 
Clure’s Mag,” Jan. 

Prohibition of Absinthe in Switzerland, by Di. R. 
Hcrcod, “ I nlornational,” Dec. 

Theatres and the Drama : 

The Appeal of the Stage, by J. L. Ford, “ McClure's 
Mag,” Jan. 

The Playwright and His Players, by Braiuier 
Matthews, “Sctibner’s Mag,” Jan 

. Women : 

For the Honour of Women, by Mrs. Gerald Paget, 

“ Westminstei Rev,” Jan. 

Suffrage and Anti - Suffrage, 1 >\ Miss Simkins, 

“ National Rev,” Jan. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


Colonies and the Empire : 

Wanted—an Imperial Supreme Court, by C. E. T. 
Stuart-Linton, “ Empire Rev,” Jan. 

Peace Movement: 

Diplomacy and the Law of Nations, by Prof. O. Nip- 
pold. “ Deutsche Rev,” Dec. 

The Woild in the Immediate Future, ' y E. Tallicliet, 

“ Bibliothequc Universdle,” Jan. 

Africa : 

Defeat of Mulai Abd-cl-Aziz, by L. J. Brown, “ Corn- 
hill,” Jan. 

Sierra Leone, by T. J. Aldridge, “Journal Royal 
Colonial Inst,” Dec. 

The Congo Stale : 

Daniels, J., on, “ Norih Amer. Rev,” Dec. 
Vandervelde, Deputy, on, “Giande Re\,” Dec. to. 
Future of the Congo Natives : 

Challayc, F. t on, “ Foi et Vie," Dec. 16. 

Leonard,. Major A. C., on, “Asiatic Qily,” Jan. 

The Transvaal of To-dav, by E. T. Baines, “ Empire 
p Rev,’’ Jan. . 

British Indians in the Transvaal, by Bishop Lefroy, 

“ The East and the West,” Jan. 

The Lanfl of the Boer and Its Railroads, by C. Pier- • 
son, “ World To-day,” Dec. 

Australia: ‘ 


Australia in the East, by C. de ^Thierry, “ United Ser¬ 
vice Mag,” Jan. 

Austria-Hungary (see also Bosnia) : 

■ The Emperor Francis Joseph : 

Detolf P., on, “La Rfcvue,” Dec. 15. 

;< Fournier, A., or, “Deutsche Rundschau,” Dec. 

’; Salten, F., on ? •* Wesiermann,” Jan. 

Lhltftly and Austria, 1 >> E. Ldnumon, “ Rev. poifr les 
ra . Fran^ais,” Dec. 25. ' , 


of Reviews. 


The French and the Czechs, by L. Ldger, “Nouvelle 
Rev,” Dec. 1. 

Balkan States, etc. (see also Austria, Bosnia, Bulgaria, 
Scrvia, Turkey) : 

The Crisis, etc. : 

Pinon, R. on, “ Rev. dcs Deux Mondes,” Dec. 15. 
Younghusband, Sir F., on, “National Rev,” Jan. 
Unsigned Article on, “ Correspondant,” Dec. 10. 
Austria-Hungary and the Near East, by Britannicus, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

Bosnian Provinc. s : 

Europe and the Annexation, by M. R. Ivanovitch, 
" Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

Bulgaria : 

Bulgaria and the Treaty of Berlin, by S. •TqMjfoflf, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

The Renaissance of Bulgaria and Prince Alexander 
of Buttenberg, by E. Lamy, “ Coirespondnnt," 
Dec. 25. 

Conversations with Prince Alexander of Ballenberg, 
by r E. Qneillf “ Correspondant,” Dec. 25. 

Canada : 

Sir W. I.aurier’s Victory, bv Dr. S. Leacock, “National 
Rev,” Jan. 

Canada and til American Tariff, by A. Macpliail, 
“Amer. Rev. 01 Revs,” Jan. 

China: 

fin. Emperor Kwang-Su, l>yjud :, h Gautier, “Rev. de 
Paris,” Dec. 1. 

The Dowager Empress Tsu-IIst : 

Dillon, E. J., on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Jan. 

Hoover, Mrs. L. H., mi, “ Cmiteinp. Rev,” Jan. 
Dawning of a Wiser Chinese Policy, by S. W. Nickci- 
son. North Amer. Rtv,” Dec. 

Anti-Opium Movcincm, by M. Broomhall, “Asiatic 
Orly ” J an. 

Tsiiig u, by Paul Rohrbach, “Prcussische Jahr- 
bucher,” Dec. 

France: 

Against the Financial Oligarchy, by Lysis, “ Grande 
Rev,” Dec. 10. 

Germany and Prussia (see also Poland) : 

Pai liament.il ism, by M. Mauienbuchcr, “ Sozialis- 
tische Monatshefle,” Dec. 17. 

Monarchy and Power of the Empire, by K. Leuthner, 

“ So/.i.distische Monatshefle,” Dec. 3. 

The Political Development of Germany, by E. Fischer, 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefle,” Dec. 31. 

The Empire of the Lie, by Max Thaler, “Rev. po: 
les Franqais,” Dec. 25. 

Tile Kaiser Interview, by Sir A. Turner, “ Deutsch 
Rev,” Dec. 

Thu Geiiftan Emperor, by G. M. A., “Questions 
Diplomatiques,” Dec. t. 

The German Finances, by G. Raphael, “Grande 
Rev,” Dec. 25. 

.Taxes on Electricity and Employers of Labour,,, by 
Dr. W. von Siemens, “ Deutsche Rev,” Dec. 

Social Democratic Reform, by E. Bernstein, “ Sozial- 
istische Monatsheltc,” Dec. 3. 

Prussia and the Class War^-by O. Hue, “ Sozialistische 
Monatshcfte,” Dec. 17. 

A Visit to Berlin, by E. Lavisse, “ Rev. de Paris,” Dec. 

1 and 15. 

Holland : 

The Succession to the Dutch Throne, bv*K. Ldmonon, 
.“Questions Diplomatiques,” Dec. 1. , 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals* of the Month. 


$7 


India : 

i The Indian Problem, by Lajpat Rai, “ International,” 
Dec. 

India and the Democracy, by Sir C. Roc, “ National 
Rev,” Jan. 

Indian Reforms, by S. M. Mitra, “ Nineteenth Cent," 
Jan. 

* India : the Company and the Crown, by H. G. Keene, 
“.Asiatic Qrly,” Jan. 

Wealth and Progress of India, by C McMinn, 
“Asiatic Qrly,” Jan. 

A Railway to India, by C. E. D. Black, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Jan. 

Indian Students in England, by J. Pollen, “ Asiatic 
< 2 rly,”Jan. 

i Training of Poor British Children ii India, by K. 
Carstairs, “Asiatic Qrly,” Jan. 

Italy: 

The Last Two Years in Italy, by H. Edmiston, 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” Dec. 

Italy and Austria, by E. Ldmonon, “ Rev. pour les 
Frangais,” Dec. 25. 

Italy and the Triple Alliance, by J. Daugny, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” Dec. 1. 

Japan : The Western View of the Japanese, by W. T. 
Prosser, “ World’s Work,” Jan. 

New Caledonia, by P. Guieysse, “ Grande Rev,” Dec. 10. 

New Zealand : 

Politics and Parties in New Zealand, by J. T. Paul, 
“ Socialist Rev,” Jan. 

Poland : 

Prussia and Poland, by H. Moysset, “ Rt \ ncs Deux 
Mondes,” Dec. 1. 

Russia : 

The Arrival of the Slavs, by W. T. Stead, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” Jan. 

The Problem of Russia, by Hannah G. Turnbull, 
“ English I'histrated Mag,” Jan. 

Count Tolstoy and the Doukhobors, by M. Delines, 
“ Bihlioiheque Universelle,” Jan. 

The Treaty at Portsmouth, by Gen. Kuropatkin, 
“ McClure’s Mag,” Jan. 


Servia : 

King Peter of Servia and the Pafl-Serb Movement, 
“ La Revue,” Dec. 1. 

Francis Joseph, King of the Serbs, by J. Daugny, 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” Nov. 15. 

Austria and Servia, by V. Berard, “ Rev. de Paris,” 
Dec. 15. 

The Serb and Albanian Frontiers, by M. Edith Dur¬ 
ham, “ Contemp. Rev,” Jan. * 

Turaey : 

The New Constitution, etc. : 

Berl, A., on, “ Rev. de Paris,” Dec. 1. 

Unsigned Article on, “ Correspondant,” Dec. 10. 

The Story of the Young Turks, “ Blackwood,” Jan. 

Open Letter to the Young Turks, by F. Ryan, “ Posi¬ 
tivist Rev,” Jan. 

The Young ' 1 ‘urks, by Noel Buxton, “Nineteenth 
Cent,” Jan. 

The Young Turk and the Old Turkey, by R. Goitheil, 

“ Forum,” Dec. 

Visit to a “ Young Turk,” by* G. L. Jaray, “Questions 
Diplomatiqucs,” Dec. 1. 

The Hedj tz Railway, by Lieut.-Col. F. R. Maunsell, 

“ Geographical Journal,” Dec. 

Germany and Turkey ; the Crisis in the Levant, by 
E. Tallichet, “ Bibliotli&que Univcrselle,” Dec. 

United States : 

Theodore Roosevelt, by C. Dawbarn, “Pall Mall 
Mag,” Jan. 

The Presidential Election, by H. C. Lodge, “ North 
Amer. Rev,” Dec. 

Socialism and Labour in the Election, by John Martin, 

“ Socialist Rev,” Jan. 

The Future of the Democratic Party, by H. L. West, 

“ Forum,” Dec. 

The Future of Parties, by A. M. Low, “Fortnightly 
Rev,” Jan. 

The United States as a Peace Power, by A. S. Hershey, 
“ World To-day,” Dec. 

Races in the United States, by W. Z. Ripley, “ Atlantic ■ 
Monthly,” Dec. '* 

Crimes of High Finance, by T. A. Lawson, “ La 
Revue,” Dec. 15. , 


SOME SERIALS NOW RUNNING IN THE MAGAZINES. 


Author. 

Harr, Robert . . • 

Jppr.dloss, II. . . . 

Colton, F. II. . . 

Caine, T. Hall . . 

Churchill, Winston . 
Crockett, S. K. • • 

Farr ah, Mary . . 

Forman, J. M. . . 
Uleig, C. 

Hewlett, Maui ice . 
Kin4, W. Scott . . 

Kingsley, Florence 

Lea, John . . . 

Le Feuvre, Miss A. . 
Lt Feuvre, Miss A. . 


Titi.e 

The Invisible Marquis 
of Gallamreve . 
Ciossthwniie of B..u- 
isdalc .... 
In the Heart of the 
Silent Sea . 

The White Piophct . 
Richaid Carvel 
The Men of the Moun¬ 
tain . 

The Voting Ciusaders 
The Quest. 

Th.- Middy of the 

Btumi rlwr t’ 
limzenhead in Milan. 
The Uttermost Far¬ 
thing, .... 
And So They were 
Married . . . 

Mr. Lattimer’s Tax. 

A Country Corner . 
Us, and Our Donkey 


Magazine. 
Chambers's 
Jour rial 
Sunday Strand 

Boy’s Own 
Paper 

Strand Mag. ■ 
Great Thoughts 
Sunday at 
Home 

Sunday Strand 
Windsor Mag. . 
Captain ■ - ■ 

Windsor Mag. . 
Young Man - ■ 


Leigh, Adrian . . . Rowland’s Fortune . 


Girl’s 
Paper 
Boy’s 
Paper 
Quiver. 
Sunday 
Home 
Boy’s 
Paper 


Own 

Own 

at 

Own 


Begun. 
Jan. ’oy 

Jan. ’09 

Nov. '08 

Sept. ’08 
Nov. ‘08 
Nov. ’08 

Sept. ’08 
Dec. '08 * 
Sept. ’p8 

Dec. ’08 
Jan. 00 

Nov. ’08 

Nov. ’08 

Dec. ’08 
Nov. ’08 

Nov. ’08 


Authpu. Title. Magazine. 

Le Queux, W. . . The House of Wliis- Chambers’s 

pers ... . Journal 

Maxwell, W. B. . . Seymour Charlton Lady’S Realm . 

Nesbit, K. ... Holding’s Luck . . Strand Mag. 

Ncwbolt, Hcnrv . . The New June . . BlaekWOC " . . 

Page, Thomas Nelson John Marvel, Assis- Scribner’s Mag. 
taut. 

Prichard, U. lies- Don Q.’s Love Story London Mag. . Sept. VA 
keth. 

Rice, Alice Hegan . Mr. Opp .... Century Mag. . 

-Sulclilte, H. . Priscilla of the Good Cornhlll Mag. • 

Intent .... • 

Tynan, Katharine . Her Mother’s Girl’s Reallh. 

Daughter . . . 

Vachell, H. A. . . The Palaillh . . Cornhlll Mag. . 

Ward, Mrs. Hum- Matruigf d la Mode Pall Mall Mag. & 

, phry. ■» McClure’s Mag. 

Williamson, C. N. The Motor Maid. . Woman at Home 
and A. M. . . . 

Wodehouse, P. G. The New Fold . . Captain 
Young, Margaret . The Wreathed Girl’S Realm. . 

, Dagger > 

Anonymous . . t . Her Great Awaken- Young Woman. 

ing. 

Anonymous . . . The Inner Shrine ■ % Harper’s Mag. . 


Begum. ' 
Jan. ’09 

Sept. ’06 - 
Jan. ’00 '. 

July 1 ’3 

Dec. 08 


Dec. ’08 i 
July ’08 

Nov. »o8; 

Jan. ’09; 
Jon. ’091 
Jbn. ’00 -' 
Oct ' 5 , 

Sept 'eA 
Nov. ’<#■: 

Oct. « 


Dee. *««i; 
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LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 

f 


O N account of the large number of strangers— 
Russian, German, and English-speaking— 
who attend the lectures at the Sorbonne* the 
Faculty of Letters of Paris has decided to give a 
special diploma. Up to the present the only certifi¬ 
cate attainable by such foreign students as sought 
chiefly a diploitia for the language was the Certijicat 
d'etudes franfaiscs. Hut this “ attestation,” being 
variable from its nature, and therefore of uncertain 
value, has not been much sought for. Jt is now pro¬ 
posed to issue a Diplbme tfetudes universitaires, for 
which a two years’ course will be necessary, and which 
will really come between the certificat if etudes and the 
doctorat. 

The closing of the convent schools has caused con¬ 
siderable difficulty in many places, and especially * in 
Paris, where there are at present considerably more 
than .3,500 girls for whom places must be found in 
the lycees, with the result that all are over-full. The 
Lycee Fenelon, for instance, constructed to hold four 
hundred scholars, has seven hundred students. More¬ 
over, as in Paris sites are costly, it is calculated that 
it will take a long time and much effort to arrange for 
the building and equipment of new schools. The 
diploma also is an anxiety: should all girls take 
the baccalaureat, or should there be a distinct certifi¬ 
cate for girls only, ensuring that in many ways their 
course of study should be different from that for boys? 

Mr. William Archer and Professor W. Skeat art: 
now busily engaged in bringing to the notice of the 
public the lately formed Simplified Spelling Society 
(headquarters, 44, Great Russell Street, W.C.), the: 
object of which is “ to promote a better understanding 
of the history of English spelling ; to advocate the 
gradual introduction of such reforms as shall remove 
its difficulties for children and foreigners; and to pro¬ 
vide teachers and others who are acutely conscious of 
these difficulties with an organisation for furthering 
their views.” The intention is to introduce reform . 
slowly; for instance, the silent “e” at the end of 
such words as “ involve "should be dropped, and the 
second “ 1 ” in “ will,” and so on. 

Such a society should certainly receive support, for 
its methods are not arbitrary and the difficulties in 
the way many. 1 well remember the French pro¬ 
fessor who, when the reforms in French grammar 
Were talked of, said, “ Shall we, who have spent time 
and money without stint to acquire proficiency in 
manipulating our difficulties, help to remove them . 
and so lake away our own livelihood ? ” Also, let 
not the Society run upon the rock of “ English as an 
international language.” “ Leaving out the political 
impossibilities,” a famous French scientist wrote once, 
“ spelling is not your drawback ; yoftr spelling is inter¬ 
national^ it is your vjlo pronunciation that is the 
’ trouble. I might master the idea that ‘ tion,’ ‘sibn,’ 

5 .‘$hon,’ etc,, have the same sound, but when ‘ ougli ’ has 
Mien or more ways ©('"pronunciation I am stupefied.” 


Modern Language Teaching (A. and C. Black) for 
December contains, amongst other interesting matter, 
a paper by Professor Rippmann “ On Extending the 
Modern Language Learner’s Vocabulary,” and the { 
list of foreign teachers interested in the Scholars’ 
Correspondence. 

ESPERANTO. 

Alas ! if our workers have been busy so also has 
Death. Three of our most valued helpers have 
passed away suddenly. Edward K. Harvey, the 
head of the Perkins Institute for the Blind, wfli><Jne ; 
another is the author of the romance “ Cu li ” (which 
was noticed last month only), Dr. Vallienne. To many 
the loss is a personal one, for the Congresses bring 
us together from the ends of the earth, and each was 
a delightful comrade. 

Two small books have just appealed—one a 
translation of Swedenborg’s “ 'The Life for the New 
Jerusalem,” prefaced by a short biography. 'The 
book itself is translated from the Latin version, 
but the Scripture passages are taken from the 
English Authorised Bible. The other is entitled 
“ How We May Beautify Life.” The author 
intends to compile a larger work, and therefore 
requests his readers to send him comments on 
this, so that thus the next may be more interna¬ 
tional. His views are sometimes heterodox. Clothes 
should be reduced to a minimum, the author says; 
but how about the requirements of such a climate as 
ours? Both little books are 7id. post free, and can 
be obtained from the British Esperanto Association, 
133, High Holborn, W.C. 

Events teem with encouragement. One of the 
candidates for the medical diploma of the Paris 
Faculty took for his thesis “ The Use of an Inter¬ 
national Language as regards Medicine,” and instead 
of a ten minutes’ examination, the three examiners 
discussed the theme for an hour, and finally gave its 
author the highest possible marks, considered he had 
proved his point, and consequently that the study of 
Esperanto should be recommended to doctors 

In the Lingvo Internacia there is an interesting 
anecdote which I remember hearing from Herr Fischer 
at Dresden. I cannot give it in full. Its substance 
was that he was lately travelling from Bucharest 
to Constantinople. In the restaurant car a man was 
in difficulties. The waiter spoke to him in five 
languages. Mr. Fischer tried eight others, and in 
vain. At length the latter said, “ Cu vi parolas 
Esperante ? ” and yas almost hugged. The man him¬ 
self knew four languages, qpd none of the seventeen 
fitted. Mr. Fischer only knew the four Esperanto • 
words he had used half in fun; but the stranger, a 
Swede, produced an Esperanto key—got what he 
wanted, and Mr. Fischer learnt Esperanto during the 
remainder of the journey. 



THE TRIUMPH OF 


NITRO-BACTERINE. 


Report on Results in 1908: Average, over 60 per cent. Success! 


T HE tabulated statement of the Results obtained 
last year is not quite complete. But of the 
total reports up to date 67 per cent, chronicle 
good results—a marvellously high average, when it is 
remembered that the experiments were conducted on 
all manner of soils by all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, the most of them handling Nitro- 
Bacterirfe for the first time. 

Pending the publication next month of our table of 
results, the most important evidence to hand is the 
report which has been issued by the famous firm of 
seedsmen, Messrs. Carter and Co., whose celebrity is 
world-wide. This firm sold a large quantity of Nitro- 
Bacterine during 1908, and has carefully collected 
and tabulated the reports sent in by those who used 
the cultures. The reports came from ali over the 
country, and afford a splendid proof as to the value 
of inoculation :— 

MESSRS, carter’s REPORT. 


Percentage of Results Where Crops fiavf. been 


Benefited bv Nitro-Bacter 


nk Inoculation 


Sweet Peas 
Garden Peas ... 
Field Peas 
Broad Beans ... 
Runner Beans... 
French Beans ... 
Field Beans 

Clover. 

Tares and Vetches 


557 
621 
466 
769 
56-5 
8a-o 

555 

769 

66-6 


Average 


60 - 4 


Messrs. Carter add, as, doubtless, many of the 
cases where no difference was noticed in the inocu¬ 
lated crops were due to the improper preparation of 
the bacterial cultures, it is interesting to note that of 
the reports sent in by our professional customers (/>., 
doctors, clergymen, schoolmasters, etc.), 76 per cent, 
showed successful results in their experiments, whilst 
only 62 per cent, of successes were reported by farm 
bailiffs and gardeners on our books. 

Just as I was passing these pages through the press 
Lreceived a letter from a correspondent in Aylsham. 
Writing on the last day of the Old Year, on his 
experience with Nitro-Bacterine,..he says :— 

The results in our garden'front treating both peas and beans 
were wonderful, not so much in the growth as in the amount of 
crop; we had much more than we could ourselves use. Beans 
showed a difference of some eighteen inches in growth, and, like 
the peas, were most prolific. We had them for three months 
about four days a week, and sent broadcast to our friends. The 


supply was only stopped by the earl>* frost. Some of the pods 
were eight and nine inches long, bearing^ five, six, and seven 
beans in them. 

I print this volunteered testimony in order that it 
may serve as a foil to set off the amazing verdict 
solemnly pronounced by Mr. F. J. Chittenden, F.L.S., 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, which has excited' 
so much laughter last month. In an elaborate report 
on the experiments which he conducted at Wisley in 
the use of Nitro-Racterine, Mr. Chittenden* declares 
that it is his opinion that inoculation with Nitro- 
llaetcrine of leguminous plants grown in ordinary 
garden soil is very unlikely to be followed by an 
increase in the crop, and that even in fallow land it is. 
unlikely to give any benefit ! 

It was a wise judge who cautioned his junior never 
to give reasons for his sentences. Mr. Chittenden’ 
would have done well to have acted on that cynical 
but sagacious counsel. For if he had merely pro¬ 
nounced his verdict and added never a word of 
explanation, it might have carried some weight. But, 
unfortunately for himself, he accompanies his judg¬ 
ment by an elaborate Report, which entirely destroys, 
the value of his judgment. He may be a first-rate 
gardener, but he appears to be incapable of drawings 
the most obvious conclusion frdm the facts which he 
caiefully records. 

1 made a careful analysis of his Report with 
view to its publication in these pages; but when! 
the work was done 1 came to the conclusion that® 
I was wasting good powder and shot over art; 
absurdity. I have printed my “ Examination of the! 
Chittenden Report on the Wisley Experiments irt; 
Nitro-Bacterine,” and will send a copy to anyone^ 
who asks for it; but in the crowded space of the;, 
Review of Reviews it is only necessary to say two 
things:',‘i 

1. Mr. Chittenden made half his experiments undeff 
conditions which appear to have been deliberately^ 
selected in order to produce an apparent failure.^ 
We have always said that it was useless, and worse! 
than useless, applying Nitro-Bacterine to soil which* 
has already been amply supplied with nitrogenous 
matter. We no more claimed that our lively! 
and industrious bacteria could improve the crops 
grown in heavily - manured soil than that they 
could win the I>erby or read papers befortj 
the Royal Hortichltural Society. Therefore, Mr. 
Chittenden appears to have said to himself, “ Go to 3 
Let us try them under conditions where they arc 
guaranteed in advance to* fail. We shall at lea® 
have no fear as to that test turning out in favour rt 
inoculation.” If we omit these plots in which Mr 
Chittenden knew it was a sheer foolish waste of tiirt) 
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and money to a^ply Nitro-Bacterine, we get the 
following results on the fallow land:— 


Comparison of the Produce from the Non-Inoculated 
PLOTS WITH THAT FROM THE InOCUI.ATEI> PLOTS 
(OMITTING THE PLOTS TREATED WITH FARMYARD DtJNG, 

Calcium Cyanamide and Super). 


Vaiiety. 

Seed not inoc. 

Seed inoc. 

Percentage. 

• Wt. of peas. 
Grammes. 

Wt. of peas. 
Grammes. 

Decrease or me. 

Ne Plus Ultra ... *... 

6,274 

6,864 

+ 8 

Duke of Albany 

2,894 

3.839 

+ 24 

Telegraph ... 

5.282 

5.909 

+ 10 

Main crop. 

3.131 

4,241 

4- 26 

Totals 

17,581 

20,853 

+ 15 

An all-round 15 

per cent. 

increase in 

leguminous 


plants, sown under the only conditions in which I have 
ever claimed that Nitro-Bacterine would be useful, is 
no small triumph lor inoculation. Mr. Chittenden, 
who came prepared to curse, has, like Balaam, been 
constrained, if not to bless us altogether, at least to 
publish figures which constitute j veritable benedic¬ 
tion. 


MANURING CULTIVATED SOIL USELESS ! 


a. If Mr. Chittenden had but carefully read his own 
report he would have discovered that it demonstrates 
■conclusively that it does not pay to manure at all in 
■cultivated land! Leaving inoculation out of the 
..question altogether, either soil or seed, we find that 
turn-inoculated seed yielded— 


In Plot 4, which was not manured 

i at all ... ... ... .. 10,303 grammes of peas. 

'In Plot 5, which was manured with 

dung (ten tons per acre) ... . 9,653 grammes of peas. 

In Plot 8, dressed with lime. 9,681 grammes of peas. 

In Plot 9, dressed with lime, kainit, 

, and supo phosphate (four cwt. per 
acre) ... .. ... ... 10,788 grammes of peas. 

In Plot 12, dressed with calcium • 

cyanamide. 9,696 grammes of peas. 

In every case, except one, the crop on unmanured 
soil was better than where manures—some of them 
, costly—were used ! Mr. Chittenden ends his report 
[with a summary consisting of twelve paragraphs. 1’he 
‘ last reads:— 


12. It is concluded that the inoculation of leguminous crops 
with “ Nitro-Bacterine ” in ordinary garden soil is not likely to 
prove beneficial. 


■> ^Should he not in fairness add to this yet another 
'paragraph whicH would read :—■ 

;■ 13. It is concluded that manuring for leguminous crops in 
p rdmary garden soil is not likely to prove beneficial at all I 

*■; NITRO-BACTERINE AT 64 V. DUNG AT 30S. 

,f ; Comparing the yield from inoculated seed on 
jjijlnmanured soil with the yield from treated seed on 
'’heavily manured soil, we find :— ■> 

$/■ Plot 14 (s#il inocukled and seed inoculated) gives a yield .of 
p,l88 grammes of peas. 


Plot 17 (dung, ten tons per acre), seed not inoculated, gives a 
yield of 7,686 grammes of peas. 

If we omit double inoculation we must take 

Plot 15 (no manure), seed only inoculated, which gives a 
yield of 7,963 grammes of peas. 

This shows clearly that it is better, on fallow land, 
to inoculate the seed at a cost of 6d. an acre than to 
spend 30s. or more on dung. 

If we assume that the soil of all the plots in the 
fallow land had been inoculated, that the seed had 
also been treated, and that the soil had been of equal 
depth throughout, we would have had a yield of 
8,188 x 12 = 107,226 grammes. If it had t^^een 
manured with dung (ten tons to the acre) an^sown 
with untreated seed, the yield would only have been 
7,686 x 12 = 92,232 grammes. 

This is enough to show that the Wisley experi¬ 
ments, so far from demonstrating the uselessness of 
inoculation, as stated by Mr. Chittenden, actually 
prove beyond question that for leguminous crops 
there is no better treatment. My critical examina¬ 
tion of the report goes thoroughly into the whole 
question, and deals with the extraordinary conclusions 
made by Mr. Chittenden, also with the remarkable 
contradictions contained therein. It will be sent to 
anyone who cares to write for it. 

NITRO-BACTERINE FOR ALL CROPS. 

The experiments with the culture for plants which 
do not belong to the leguminosae are going on 
vigorously. Astonishing results are being obtained 
in many cases. I hope to deal very fully with this 
culture next month. Its value to the farmer and 
horticulturist is enormous. The sowing season is 
close upon us now, and those who require cultures 
should order them at once, so that there is no delay 
when the seeds are ready. 

Nitro-Bacterine is made up in packages, containing 
enough bacterial material to produce one gallon of 
culture, carefully packed in tin cases, which can be 
sent without damage to any part of the world by 
letter post. The price per package is 5s. id., post 
free, in the United Kingdom, and 5s. 6d., post free, 
abroad. 

The special experimental non-leguniinous culture 
(5s. id., post free, per gallon package) can be used 
on any plartt which does not belong to the legumi- 
nosse, but separate cultures are needed for peas, for 
broad beans, for runner beans, for sweet peas, for 
•lucerne, for red clover, for alsike, for tares, and for 
every variety of leguminous crop. ' 

All orders should be sent to the Nitro-Bacterine 
Distributing Agenty, Portugal Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. Full particulars about seed and soil 
inoculation, and the special article dealing with 
Mr. Chittenden’s experiments, will be sent on receipt 
of a postcard. 



A New Year’s Greeting to the Helpers and Members 

of the 

Association of the “ Review of Reviews.” 


► iy/f Y t)EAR FRIENDS,—I wish you all a very 
IVJL happy New Year, and invite you to co¬ 
operate with me once more in the furtherance 
of our five-fold Ideal. This work must be done in 
the New Year as in the Old, first by the utilising of 
vigilant eyes and ears for the collecting of information 
bearing upon the questions at issue, and in the second 
place by utilising the co-operation of all our members 
for the purpose of giving a simultaneous impulse to 
some great public cause. 

The first service to which 1 invite you in the New 
Year is to let me know, first of all, your own opinion- 
on a postcard it may be—of the scheme for sell ling 
the liquor question that is published in the present 
number ; and, secondly, to obtain the opinion of at 
least one other person in your neighbourhood us to 
the advisability of carrying out such a project. 1 
leave it entirely to you to select the person whom 
you consult. Of course, I would prefer that you 
obtain the opinion of the person whose judgment 
you regard as most weighty. Should any of you 
be sufficienily keen upon the subject as to under¬ 
take the canvass of the twenty or thirty more 
influential persons in your district, especially those 
primarily interested in the Licensing Question, 
either one side or the other, I should be very 
glad to supply you with repYints of the article, 
to he used in such a canvass. I am per¬ 
sonally sending a reprint of the article with 
a letter addressed from myself to all the 
members of the House of Commons. There is no 
need for'you to write to your Member for his opinion, 
but if you approve of the scheme and desire to 
forward it, I should be glad if you could make your 
opinion known to your representative in the House 
of Commons in the course of the next .fortnight. In 
the February number 1 propose to publish a synopsis 
of the replies received on the subject. 

I also appeal to our Helpers abroad and in the 
Colonies, who are not directly interested in the 
question, to forward any information concerning the 
Government ownership and supply of intoxicants. 
The Helper who really helps is not the man or 
wofnan who perfunctorily complies with the requested 
service, but the person who, seeing the aim that I 
have in view, throws himself energetically into the 
task of focussing public opinion on the subject, and 
then of forwarding the realisation of such an ideal by 
every means that zeal and imagination can suggest. 

One of my old Helpers, Mr. Edwards, who for 
many years founded and conducted that admirable 
publication “ The Reformers’ Year Book,” wrote to 


me when tendering his service, offering me his life, 
which, however, I was sure he ’ could make much 
better use of by acting in his own way in conjunction 
with me than if I had accepted his offer. Mr. Edwards, 
is now engaged in promoting actively a great scheme 
which has long been near his heart—the concentration \ 
in a great pile of offices in the heart of London of all 
the societies and agencies for the social and moral 
improvement of mankind. The headquarters of , 
these societies are at present scattered all over 
London, whereas if they could hut be brought 
together under one head a much needed work of , 
co-operation, consolidation, and co-ordination could 
be carried out. 1 cordially commend Mr. Edwards’s 
idea to the attention of the societies concerned, and 
also to capitalists who may be on the look-out for an 
investment which would secure the two great ends— 
Philanthropy and Five per Cent. 

To our Indian Helpers I extend a word of greeting > 
and congratulation. The service which I ask from 
them this month is that they should send me as soon 
as possible after they have received this number a „ 
brief statement of what they think of Lord Morley’s 
reforms. Secondly, what chance these reforms have ‘i 
of being worked in a sympathetic spirit both by s 
the Bureaucracy and the Reformers. In conversation * 
last month with Cabinet Ministers I was impressed ; 
by the immense service which could be rendered £ 
to the India Office by the prompt collection and/; 
publication of independent opinions from all parts 
of India on questions which the Government is \ 
handling. The pssence of the matter is that such/ 
opinions should be brief and to the point, for hard- j 
worked officials and the British public generally will 
not look for a needle in a bundle of bay, nor will they/ 
look for the kern'd of the nut through a column of 
verbiage. If in every centre of India there was a 
man of characier and culture, with no connection with '■ 
the Government, who could condense into a space' 
of one hundred words what be thought the people 
and Government at home ought to know each month; 
and if such carefully collated and selected opinions; 
were published every month in London, it would 
do more than anything else to get the wants and 
wishes of the people in India before thq attention 
of the British public. 

1 have to thank those Helpers who brought the' 
importance of the boycott before their ministers of 
religion. I am glad to know that many sermons 
have been preached calling attention to the advis- ' 
ability of acting upon that Christian method of settling r 
disputes which is proving so'very efficacious at thi( 
present time. With best wishes for the New Year. 

. I am, yours faithfully, , , 

t W. T. STEAD, d 



DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR DECEMBER 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Dec. i.—Mr. lialfour spoke in London in favour of Labour 
co-partnership ... The German Budget statement was issu_al ; 
revenue anil expenditure were balanced at ^143,270,450. 

Dec. 2. --The Emperor of Austria celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of his accession to the throne. Rejoicings through¬ 
out Austria ... The report of the Lords’ Committee on the 
reform of the House of Lords was published ... In the German 
Reichstag the reform of the Imperial Constitution was discussed 
... A state of siege was proclaimed at Prague owing to conflicts 
between Czechs and Germans ... The Enthronement of the 
Infant F.mperor of China, Pu-Yi, was celebrated in Peking ... 
The Haylian Government was overthrown by the tebels. 

Dec. 3.—The Archbishop of Canterbury presided at a special 
meeting of the Representative Church Council to eonsiiln the 
Education Bill. The meeting was hostile to the proposed 
settlement by conciliation .. A now International Naval Con¬ 
ference met in London .. The result of the experimental elec¬ 
tion conducted by the Proportional Representation Society was 
declared ... A nvoting was held at Westminster in opposition 
to Woman’s Sufftage ... A new commercial treaty was con¬ 
cluded between France ami Sweden. 

Dec. 4.—Sir Edward Grey received the International N,.val 
Conference at the Foreign Office ... Lord Rosebery spoke in 
Edinburgh on the problem of the unemployed ... The Poplar 
Guardians were found guilty of conspiracy and sentenced to 
1 varying terms of imprisonment ... An Imperial electee issued at 
Peking reaffirmed the promise of a Constitution nine years 
hence ... The French Council of State completed the delimita¬ 
tion of the Champagne District; henceforth no sparkling wines 
from other parts of France or foreign countries can he sold as 
’ champagne ... Great demonstration in favour of Woman’s 
Suffrage in New York . The United States Wats and Means 
Committee on Tariff Reform proved that the Dingley Tariff 
Act and that of 18S3 were flamed by men directly interested in 
the maintenance of high duties. 

• Dec. 5. — Mr. Lloyd George, who was the chief speaker at a 
great dcmonsliation held in the Albert Hall, under the auspices 
of the Women’s Liberal Association, was much interrupted by 
militant Suffiugettes ... A confcience on the unemployed 
question was held at the Guildhall ; Mr. Kt .1 Hardie presided. 

Dec. 7 -—The Ameiican Congress met at Washington ... 
Prince Billow spoke in the Reichstag ora the situation in the 
Near East, defending the leaders of the Reform Movement in' 
Turkey, and also the position which Germany had taken 
throughout the crisis . . The Persian Nationalists routed lilt- 
garrison at Meshed and seized several Government oflres ... 
Cholera was reported ar. increasing in St. Petersburg. 

Dec. 8.—The celebration of Milton’s tercentenary began in 
London with a special meeting of the British Academy .. 
President Roosevelt’s Message to Congress was presented to 
both Houses in Washington ... The French Chamber detided 
by 330 votes to 201 that the death penalty should be retained in 
the Criminal Code ... There was a debate in the French 
Chamber on the case of Admiral Genninet, which was followed 
t*y a vote of confidence in Ministers. 

Dec. 9.-—A bitnquet in honour of Milton was held at the 
Mansion House The Amalgamated Society of Railway Sei- 
vants unanqnously agreed to appeal against the recent derision 
of the Courts to tile effect that payment ol Labour M.I’.’s out* 
. of Trade Union funds was illegal ... Professor Rutherford, of 
Manchester, was awarded the Jfobcl Prize for chemistry ... 
y President Castro, of Venezuela, arrivgd at Bordeaux. 

Dec. 10.—A memorial signed by 248 unofficial Liberal 
. Members of Parliament was presented tj> the Prime Minister 
■ j urging strong action against the House of Lords . . The House 
of Lords dismissed the appuol of the Scottish women graduates 
who claimed the righ to vote in the Parliamentary election for 
", Edinburgh and St. Andrews University ... The Austrian 
^Ambassador cnninutnir. *‘cd to M. Isvolsky the icply jo the 
I Russian Note concerning the question ot a European Conference 


on Balkan affairs ... Prince Billow, being questioned in the 
Reichstag on the limitation of armaments, pointed out the prac¬ 
tical difficulties, and said that as yet no proposals had been 
made to the German Government. • 

Dec. 11.—The Prime Minister was entertained at the Liberal 
Club by his followers in Parliament, when he made an impor¬ 
tant pronouncement on the question of the Douse of Lords ... 
The Indian Summary Justice Bill was passed by the Viceroy’s 
Council in Calcutta ... A Conference of local education authori¬ 
ties convened by the L.C.C. was held in London to consider the 
necessity of increased grants for education from the Exchequer 
.. Two notable victories against “graft” were recorded in 
America : Kuef was found guilty in San Francisco, and a new 
trial was refused to the “ grafters ” of Pennsylvania the 

Reichstag a Bill was passed regulating the hours of labour of 
women and children in industrial employment. 

Dec. 12.—Mr. Haldane spoke on Home defence at Rochdale, 
and Mi. Burns in London <m London Government ... The New 
York Times stated that Mr. Tuft received in tlie Presidential 
election 7,659,680 votes and Mr. Bryan 6,450,000 ... The rail¬ 
way connecting Singapore with Penang was opened ... It was 
reported that during the last fiscal year over 1,500 Chinese 
entered Canada after paying ^149,200 in poll-tax ... The elec¬ 
tions in Constantinople resulted m the success of ten candidates 
supported by the Committee of Union and Progress ... Krishna 
Kumar Mitra, the editor of Soii/ilum, was arrested at Calcutta ; 
Aswini Kumar Dulla, the most prominent Bengali leader, wa- 
also arrested. 

Dec. 14. —The General Council of King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund announced that after paying all expenses the amount 
remaining was £156,748 ... The Geographical Society celebrated 
in London the fiftieth anniversary of Speke’s discovery of the 
Victoria Nyanza An address of congratulation, signed by 
nearly four hundred members of the House of Commons, was 
sent to tlie Turkish Parliament. 
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become Honorary Colonel of die City of London Battalion 
Lord Cromer, at ail “At Home” of the Eighty Club in 
Loudon, delivered an address on the situation in Egypt ... 
Mr. Asquith received a deputation on the question of unemploy¬ 
ment ... President Roosevelt addressed a special Message to 
Congress denouncing us lies the assertions that thru- had been 
coirupt action by the United Stale- Government in the pur¬ 
chase of the French company’s titles m the Panama Canal. 

Dec. 16.— 1 he L.C.C. Education Committee, reversing its 
recent policy, decided to a-k the fount il for power to draw 
j£io,ooo from the county rales for the provision of meals to 
underfed children ... A stormy stem- took place in the Russian 
Duma on the discussion oi prison horrors and executions 
Longboat, the Canadian Indian, beat Dorando in a “ Mara- 
Ihon’ race at New York ... A Bill lor the incorporation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in the I lap-burg Monarchy was sub¬ 
mitted to the Austrian Reichsrulh. 

Dec. 17. - The .Sultan opened the new Turkish Parliament at 
Constantinople ... Baron Bicnerlh, the Austrian Premier, spoke 
hopefully of the settlement of the- Near Eastern question A 
111 lie-book was issued which contains the p.oposals of the 
Government of India for administrative and oilier reforms: Lord 
Morley s important despatch was published in Calcutta. 

Dec. 18.—Ihe King, His Majesty’s Government, and the 
1 resident of the German Reichstag sent telegrams of congratu- 
Hfon to the Sultan on the opening of the Turkish Parliament 
... Mr. VVright won {ho prize of /40 offered hy the Aero Club, 
for a flight of 330 ft above the ground ... The report of the 
House of Commons Committee tm the admission of strangers to „ 
the House was issued. 
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Dec. 19.—-At a meeting of nearly all the influential mer¬ 
chants of Montenegro it was unanimously decided to boycott 
Austro-Hungarian goods ... 1 lie Portuguese Premier tendered 
to t e Ring the resignation of his Cabinet ... The Suffragettes 
were released from Holloway. 
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Dec. 21. —Mr. Lloyd George spoke in Liverpool in connec¬ 
tion with the National Reform Union on the veto of the House 
of Lords ... A Royal Commission was appointed to examine 
various schemes proposed for electoral reform ... Negotiations 
between Austria-Hungary and Turkey have been resumed 
The Turkish Parliament assembled at Constantinople ... The 
Sultan sent a telegram of thanks to King Edward for his 
message of congratulation ... Mr. Carnegie gave evidence in 
favour of Free Trade before the United States Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

Dec. 22.—A circular signed by most important names, express¬ 
ing satisfaction with. Sir Edward Grey's reply to the Belgian 
Government’s Memorandum on the Congo problem, was pub¬ 
lished . The Turkish Parliament met in Constantinople, 
Ahmed Riza having accepted the portfolio of Education in 
place of Kakki Bey, appointed Turkish Ambassador in Rome ... 
General Gomez, of Venezuela, formed a new Cabinet, removing 
all President Castio’s friends, two of whom were arrested . . A 
Liverpool cotton steamer from America was wrecked on the 
Irish coast, six of the crew being lost ... Mr. Farrell, M.P., 
was arrested in Dublin for publishing boycotting notices in his 
newspaper. 

Dec. 23.—The U.S.A. Government despatched warship-, to 
Caracas ,U the request of Piesidenl Gomez ... Three American 
Labour leaders, Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell and Moirison, were 
sentenced at Washington to imprisonment for contempt of 
Court ... Tile Turkish Parliament elected a President; the 
majority of votes were given to Ahmed Riza. 

Dec. 24.—Austria agreed to a free discussion at the proposed 
Confluence . A Native deputation, composed of leading men 
of the two Buug.ils, wailed upon Lord Minto, nt Calcutta, and 
expressed gratitude for the reforms announced bv Lord 
Morlcy. 

Dec. 25.— Tin- President of the French Republic was 
attacked by a rabid Royalist, who was arrested ... The Russian 
Duma was crowded to hear M. Isvolsky’s statement regarding 
external nfTiiis. 

Dec. 26. The Sultan confirmed the choice of Ahmed Riza 
as President of the Chamber of Deputies ... An Imperial [rmtt 
was issued in Constantinople approving the appointment of 
Rear-Admiral Gamble, of the British Navy, for two years at a 
salary of ,£3.000 pet annum, to superintend the reorganisation 
of the Turkish Navy. 

Dec. 2»S.—The Indian National Congress was opened at 
Madras . The Rcpnit of the “Fair Wages” Committee was 
published as a Blue book ... The King addressed a letter to 
Mi-s Agnes Weston in appreciation of her wmk among sailors ... 
Lord Koschei y in Edinburgh spoke on tin if 1 A most 

destructive earthquake, accompanied by a tidal wave, ocemred 
111 Calabria and over a large area in Sicily. The number 
of lives lost was appioximately given as 200,000 ... Messina and 
Reggio are in ruins .. Severe snowstorms reported all over the 
British Isles. 

Dee. 29.—Tlie Lord Mayor opened a Mansion House Fund 
for the relief of'sulleiers liom the earthquake in Italy .. A Sikh 
Celebration was held in London by natives of India ... The 
Indian National Congress passed resolutions expressing satis¬ 
faction with the reforms announced by the Government ... Heavy 
snowstorms repotted front France, Germany, and Spain. 

Dec. 30.—The King and (Jueen of Italy arrived at Messina ; 
they are assisting in the work of rescue . . Kucl, the former 
“ Boss” of San Francisco, was sentenced to 14 years’ imprison¬ 
ment. ‘ 

BY-ELECTION. 

Dec. 2.—Polling took place in Mid-Essex (Chelmsford) on 
. the retirement of Sir F. Caine Rasch. Result:— 

Mr. E. G. Pretyinan (U) . 6,152 

Mr. A. 11 . Deuce (L). 3 . 5«7 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. • 

Dec. I.—A local Registration of Title (Ireland) Bill read a 
second time. 

Dec. 2.—Aliens Act administration. Business of the 
Houses 

Dec. 3.—Discussion on the strength of the Auny. 

Dec. 7.—Education (Scotland) Bill: Second reading agreed 
to. . 

Dec. 8.—Declaration of the Soveicign on ascending the 
Throne—proposals for its abolition laised by Ixird Biaye. 

Dec. 9.—Education (Scotland) Bill advanced. 

Dec. 10.—Prevention of Crimes Bill and the Agricultural 
Holdings (Scotland) Bill read a second time. 

I)cc. 14.—Port of London Bill : Second leading passed. 

Dec. 15.—Coal Mines (Eight limns) Bill read a second time 
by 121 votes to 44. 

Dec. 16.—Port of London Bill : Committee stage. 

Dec. 17.—Lord Morley made an important statement respect¬ 
ing Indian reforms . . Goal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill passed 
through Committee with amendments. 

Dec. 18.—Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill read a third lime, 

Dec. 19.—Coal Mines Bill assented to, with the Commons’ 
amendments. 

Dec. 21.--The Lord Chancellor read iht King’s Speech. 
Parliament was pmrogued until February l6lh next. 

House of Commons. 

Dec. 1.—Education Bill : “right of entry ” debated. 

Dec. 2.—Education Bill : Clause 2 catried on a dhision. 

Dec. 3.—Bills advanced. 

Dec. 4. —Mr. Asquith announced the Government’s intention 
to withdraw the Education Bill. 

Dec. 7.—The Education Bill was formally withdrawn after a 
statement by the Prime Minister. 

Dec. 8.—Irish Land Bill opposed by Mr. Wyndliam, but 
read a second time by a majority of 171. 

Dec. 9. - Report stage of Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill. 

Dec. 10.—Ditto. 

Dec. 11.—After a ten hours’ sitting, the Report stage of the 
Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill was concluded. 

Dec. 14.—Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill : third reading 

carried by 264 voles to 89. 

Dec. 15.- -The Lords’ amendments to the Children’s Bill 
were considered. 

Dec. 16.—Consideration of the report of the Committee on 
Public Accounts. 

Dec. 17.—Mr. Buchanan made a statement with reference to 
Indian reforms. 

Dec. 18.—The Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill was received 
from the Lords with amendments ; the House disagreed with 
the Lords’ amendments. 

Dec. 19.—The Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Bill and the 
Public Meetings Bill were both passed through all their stages. 

Dec. 21. — Parliament was piorogued. 

OBITUARY. 

Dec. 6.—Lord Petre, 45. 

Dec. 7.—Right Rev. II. F. Johnson (Bishop Suffragan of 
Colchester), 74. * 

Dec. 8.—Admiral Sir John Baird, 76. 

, Dec. 10.—Mr. Robert D. Holt (formerly LorrJ Mayor of 
Liverpool), 76. 

Dec. 12.—Sir C. M. Warmington, K.C., 66. 

Dec. 14.—M. Muravicff (Russian Ambassador to Italy), 58. 

Dec. 15.—Earl Anneslqy, 77. . 

Dec. 16.—Mr. Rollert E. Codrington (Administrator of 
N.W. Rhodesia), 39. 

Dec. 19.—Cardinal Lecot (Archbishop of Bordeaux), 78. 
Mr. Lowes-Dickinson (portrait painter), 89. • 

Dec. 21.—Sir Philip A. Muntz, M.P., 69. 

Dec 23.—Lord Windsor, 24. 


Unionist majority ... 
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' BUSINESS NOTES. 

‘ DEMAND FOR St>ORTING GOODS IN SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland, owing to its immense and fast- 
increasing popularity as a tourist resort, offers a fine 
, (and at present not over-exploited) field for the sale of 
sporting goods of well-nigh every description. Nowa¬ 
days, the traveller to that picturesque country does 
not make mountaineering his sole form of outdoor 
exercise, whatever may have been the case at one 
time. Hence, although alpenstocks, as hitherto, are 
still included in his baggage, he also requires a 
considerable assortment of other articles connected 
with open-air relaxations. The demand for these, it 
may safely be said, at present largely exceeds the 
local supply.—From “Openings for Business,” by 
Horace Wyndham, in The Business Man's Magazine. 

THE HUMAN NATURE TOUCH IN BUSINESS LETTERS. 

Practice in phrasing will give you flexibility of 
, mind, and you should then endeavour to cultivate 
what I may call the “human nature touch ” in letter¬ 
writing. The mail-order houses have brought this to 
| a very fine edge, and in fact their existence depends 
/on it. In my opinion the writing of mail-order 
< letters should be peculiarly women’s work, because a 
* delicate intuition is needed to decide between the use 
; of various alternative phrasings, and this should 
surely be a woman’s field. There seems to be a very 
; general impression that a letter is not “business” 
l 'unless it contains the word “ same ’’ at least every 
second line, and unless it makes use of phrases that 
k our grandfathers found grateful and comforting. 
'This impression wants uprooting. Such a letter may 
► be “ business-like,” but it is not a business letter in 
■ the proper sense of the term. Here is a good 
!< working definition : “ A business letter is one that 
' creates a good impression.”—Froc “ Flow to 
i, Compose Business Letters,” in The Organiser. 

\ THE FUNCTIONS OF A BUSINESS MANAGER. 

In System, an illustrated magazine of business, 
published at one shilling net, there are frequent 
, articles describing the highly organised commercial 
’ establishments in the United States. In the December 
issue there is such an article under the heading 
; “ Driving the Engines of Business.” The writer 
; remarks that the functions of a business executive 
f may be classified thus :— 

I. To keep in constant touch with the condition of every 
jjfut of his organisation through the medium of constant and 
; . special channels At incoming information from every depart- 
. menu 

; 2. To originate plans or policies that affort the organisation 

ns a whole, and to execute his authority in Keeping the various 
parts harmoniously adjusted and m regulating their effiuency to 
meet demands. • 

iJfc “sAn executive’s systems foa keeping in intimate 
; touch with his business naturally vary in scope and 
^complexity with the size and purpose of his organisa¬ 
tion. Tbe simplest form is sometimes the best. 
.^Reports that are too complicated are as inimical to real 
“fBJStem as reports tint are careless and incomplete. 



The best channels of information are those that 
present the most vital facts in the most direct form. 
For purposes of illustration the main channels of ■ 
incoming information may be classified thus: x. 
Finance. 2. Correspondence. 3. Sales. 4. Mechani¬ 
cal equipment. 5. Labour.” 

The article then proceeds to describe some of the ^ 
schemes adopted by various great establishments for 
collecting and tabulating information under these 
different departments, the importance of personal 
contact between the head and the various grades of 
the staff being very wisely insisted upon. 

INVESTMENT ASSURANCE WITH GUARANTEES. 

It may be remembered that, a few months ago, an 
article from Chambers's Journal was reviewed jtfbhis 
magazine, upon safe investments for people with not 
very much to invest and nothing at all to lose, and 
that one of the methods of investment recommended 
was life insurance. The Century Insurance Company, 
Limited, 27 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., offer some 
terms on which it is worth the while of all those 
taking up policies to spend some thought. The 
company takes into consideration, in particular, first, 
the case of people still desiring insurance, but unable 
to pay any more premiums, and, secondly, the case of 
people in temporary difficulty and unable to meet a 
particular year’s premiums. In the former case, the 
taking of a paid-up policy is advised, its amount 
being stated at the outset; in the latter case, provided 
the surrender value of the policy be sufficient, the 
company will advance the premium, the insured 
paying interest at 5 per cent, along with each future 
premium. In case of an advance being desired, the 
company is prepared to grant it up to within 5 per 
cent, of the surrender value, the loan value being 
stated in the policy. If, again, the reason for which 
a person originally insured no longer exists, and he 
wishes to cancel his contract, the policy can be 
surrendered, the consideration money therefor being 
stated in the policy. 

THE IMPORTANT QUESTION OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 

The truly business-like man (and he is generally 
the successful business man) knows the value of 
being properly equipped with the best materials for 
use in his office, and one of the most important of 
his tools is a pen which just suits his handwriting, 
which is always ready, and never tempts him to the 
use of unparliamentary language. Well, the “ Onoto ” 
Pen seems to combine all the merits one should 
expect in such a pen. It is, in fact, as acceptable to 
the business man in his city office as to the lady in 
her boudoir. A fountain pen that fills itself, and 
which never distributes a generous dole of ink on 
gown and garment, is a pen anyone can appreciate. 
And the “ Onoto ” seems to be all that is claimed for 
it. A half-guinea spent on such a treasure for one’s ‘ 
self or for others is surely well spent, for when a 
nib runs smoothly over any writing surface writing 
becomes a genuine pleasure. 



A REMARKABLE BOOK ' 

ON THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 


Dr. Andrew.Wilson, the distinguished authority 
on hygienic science and health questions, is evidently 
a believer in Thomas Carlyle’s doctrine that there is 
no utility in pointing out misfortunes unless you at 
the same time indicate the remedy. 

In his remarkable little book, “ The Art of Living,” 
just issued from the press, Dr. Wilson not only points 
out “ our first duty to ourselves is to check illness at 
the outset,” but he follows up this admonition with 
the more welcome information how we are to do it. 
He, so to speak, says: “ You have the evil of ill-health 
to fight. Now, here’s the weapon to fight it with. 
Strike for freedom.” For example, he says: “Suppose 
a person has run down—feels languid and is easily 
tired. If he neglects this warning—for all such signs 
and symptoms are Nature’s warning to us—the possi¬ 
bility is that he will pass further afield into the great 
lone land of disease. 

“ Can he do anything to save himself from such a 
disastrous result ? In the vast majority of cases he 
can restore his vigour.” How ? Dr. Wilson tells his 
reader how without delay, adding at once this 
remarkable statement: “ Probably he will be advised 
to take a tonic. This in the main is good advice. 
Unfortunately, the number of tonics is legion, but if 
there exists any preparation which can combine in 
itself the properties of a tonic and restorative, and 
which at the same time can contribute to the nourish¬ 
ment and building-up of the enfeebled body, it is 
evident such an agent must prove of the utmost value 
to everybody. I have found such a tonic and restora¬ 
tive in the preparation known as Sanatogen.” 

How the distinguished author found this tonic he tells 
us in an interesting bit of autobiography. “ Recovering 
fiom an attack of influenza,” he says, “and suffering 
from the severe weakness incidental to that ailment, 
Sanatogen was brought under my notice. I gave it a 
fair trial, and the results were all that could have beeri 
desired. In a short time my appetite improved, the 
weakness was conquered, and, withfiut the use of any 
, other medicine or preparation, I was restored to health.” 

It is easy to believe that this experience led the 
doctor to make a thorough investigation into this 
specific which .had served him so well. 


Sanatogen, he tells us, “ combines two distinct ! 
elements—one tonic and the other nutritive.” Further, 
it is no “secret” remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, 
“its composition is well known; otherwise medical 
men would not prescribe it.” 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of Sanatogen 
are, and how they effect so much good, Dr. Wilson 
describes in simple, convincing terms. 

The whole passage is too long to quote, but one 
important remark of the writer may be given—namely, 
that one of the principal elements of Sanatogen . 
“ represents the substance which actually forms a very 
important, if not the most important, constituent of 
our brain and nervous system.” How, through 
regenerating the nervous system, Sanatogen restores, 
the functions of the digestive organs, and by rebuilding : 
the tissues compensates the wear and tear of latter-day 
life; how it does away with the need of stimulants 
and cures the sick by the natural method of making 
the body strong enough to drive out disease. All this, 
in the delightful style of Dr. Wilson’s language, makes*, 
engrossing and pleasant, as well as instructive, reading. '} 
This last contribution of his to the literature of health. ; 
may certainly be calculated to carry joyful news to the > 
ailing and weary. • -J 

A limited number of complete specimen copies of \ 
“The Art of Living,”.by Dr. Andrew Wilson, are 
available for distribution. A copy will be sent gratis") 
and post free on application to the Publishers, ■ 
F. Williams and Co., 24, Alfred Place, London, W.C.,. 
mentioning “The Review of Reviews.” 

(Sanatogen, the therapeutic* nutrient alluded to by ;■ 
Dr. Andrew Wilson in the book named above, has 
probably been put to more severe and searching 
analyses and tests than any other specific of moderrf' 
years, and the result, as declared by the unanimous voice 
. of the medical Press, is to place the preparation quite 
in the forefront of all nerve tonics. The “ Medical 
Times ” says—“ It is probably in cases of weakening^ 
or exhaustion of the ifbrvous system, accompanied by* 
various forms of mental and bodily inefficiency, that 
Sanatogen proves most useful.”) 9 

Sanatogen is sold by all Chemists in tins from 1 jyU 
e t0 9/6. . ,;| 
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John Bull looks as well as anyone and jovial loo. So broad, so sturdy, 
and so strong. Folks say, “ How well you look ! ” Poor John is really ill 
like so many of us, and dare not say so—people would not believe him. 

Looks belie people. Only those who are ill know how much suffering 1 
there is. How we wish our heads didn’t ache ! Or we wish food was enjoy¬ 
able and would digest—wish wc hadn’t the pain, the flatulence, and the 
acidity that follows eating. 

Why “wish” only? Take a short course of Mother Seigel’s Syrup. 
There is renewed hope and renewed health in every drop of it. It will so 
tone up and strengthen the digestion that life itself becomes a new joy. 

“ I'i'V <.0 lone :ii. I irmcnibiT. Mother Rrigul's Syrup lies been used by the vatious members 
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i ii v•-elf, u has Kept me fit and well for more than twelve years past. —Samuel K, Evans. B.A.. n. 
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MESSINA: BEFORE AND AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 

(i) The Beautiful Harbour ; ( 2 ) Relief Work among the Ruins. 
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The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, Feb. ist, 1909. 

This month the King and Queen 
pay the long overdue visit to 
Berlin which, it is devoutly to 
be hoped, will tend to allay to 
some extent the deep-rooted irritation which in some 
quarters prevails between the English and the 
Germans. The notion entertained by many in Ger¬ 
many that it is the desire of King Edward to weaken 
and possibly to break up the Triple Alliance is one 
of those delusions which sometimes obtain a mis¬ 
chievous hold upon the public mind. His Majesty 
has never made any secret of his conviction that our 
true policy lies not in weakening but in strengthening 
the Triple Alliance, the existence of which has long 
been one of the safeguards ol the status quo in Europe. 
For the Continent to be tranquil none of its component 
parts should have any reason to feel that it lies at the 
mercy of any of its neighbours. A certain balance 
which enables each to feel conscious that no foreign 
Power is strong enough to attack it with certainty of 
victory conduces most of all to the general sentiment 
of international stability. Hence Baron Marshall von 
Bieberstein frankly declared at the Hague that nothing 
had contributed more to case the relations between 
Berlin and Paris than the Franco-Russian Alliance. 
Before that alliance was concluded French politicians 
were restless, fidgety, and subject to attacks of the 
nerves, which were a source of perpetual alarm to the 
German Government. After the alliance.was formed 
France became a much pleasanter neighbour than she 
was before. Nothing could conduce so much to the 
tranquillity of Europe as the realisation by the Ger¬ 
mans of their own strength. Fear hath torment, arid 
the Germans are quite unnecessarily afraid. 

The Kaiser, by reading to his 
The Kaiser's generals the first part of the 
New Year’s Message. art i c i e which the late Chief of 
the General Staff contributed to 
the Deutsche Rn'ue, has in very characteristic fashion 


drawn public attention to the misgivings and appre¬ 
hensions which prevail in military circles in Germany 
as to the dangers against which they need to be on 
guard. In this article, which is reprinted in full in 
the National Devine, and which is summarised in 
another page, we are told all about the famous iron 
ring by which Germany is being hemmed in. But 
when we examine this marvellous iron ring we find it 
consists solely of defensive fortresses raised by the 
timorous neighbours of Germany to protect their 
frontiers against a German attack. There is nothing , 
offensive in any of them. If Germany meditates 
no attack, why should she he offended? The 
fact is that the Germans in their heart of hearts 
know perfectly well that no one of these neighbours 
can attack them with any chance of success. Why, 
then, this uneasiness ? The secret is not far to seek. 
While no Power can make war upon them with any 
hope of victory, there is one Power which can inflict 
immense injury upon them without exposing itself 
any fear of instant retaliation. Thai Power is Britain. * 
We are impotent*to touch Germany on the land, but,| 
on the sea the Germans believe that within a month‘s 
after war had been declared the German flag would,?: 
disappear from the high seas, their growing navy 
would be destroyed, and the whole of their oversea 
trade demolished. It is this conviction that makes 
the Germans so restive. Hence their enormous- 
sacrifices to create a navy strong enough to shield’ 
their fleet and their commerce from the Behemoth 
whose lair stretches like a great darn# between thefti 
and the further seas. : 

It is idle for English folk to rail at , 5 
Can Anything the Germans for feeling and acting.; 
be Done? as they are doing. In their place : 

wc should feel and act exactly itl ; $ 
the same way. But we cannot on that account allo«?;$ 
our naval supremacy to be impaired. We have bee&'J 
very reasonable. We have had quite recently a fouf^ 
or fiye-to-one naval superiority to Germany. We still'? 
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have a three-to-one superiority. Instead of proposing 
to maintain the status quo, we modestly propose in 
•the future to be content with a preponderance of two 
to one. But there we draw the line of safety. 
We have to maintain fleets all over the World. 
Germany keeps all her fighting ships at home. 
We cannot, we dare not, and we shall not allow 
that two-to-one standard of comparative naval strength 
to be infringed upon, even if it cost us our last 
copeck to maintain a margin of strength necessary 
for our safety, for our daily bread, for our very 
existence. In the direction of weakening our naval 
position beyond the two-to-one standard nothing 
can be done. Any suggestions in that sense only 
encourage the Germans to believe that we are weaken¬ 
ing and that it only needs a determined spurt on their 
part to enable them to outdistance us in the race. 
But if nothing can be done in that way, much 
might be done in other directions. We might, 
for instance, resolutely put our foot down upon all 
the nonsense that is talked of German designs 
upon our Empire or our independence. Such 
designs are, in their essence, self-protective, being 
framed with an eye to the constantly-dreaded attack 
by the British Navy on their nascent fleet and growing 
oversea commerce. And we might determine to treat 
as traitors of the worst kind all those who advocate 
crimes like the late Boer war or the offensive action 
against Germany a la Copenhagen. The Boer war 
convinced the Germans that we were liable to attacks 
of delirium which made us act like international 
pirates, and they have been building their ships in 
hot haste ever since. 

It is rather sad when one comes to 
The Kaiser’s think of it, that the exuberance of 
Fiftieth Birthday. t h e Kaiser’s oratory should have 
been subjected to such a stern 
censorship. Otherwise, what really charming and 
instructive bits of self-revelation the Kaiser would 
have afforded us if he had been allowed to let himself 
go this Jubilee time! We have so few sovereigns 
who can make speeches that it seems a pity our 
only Imperial orator should be gagged just at a 
time when his fertile and ingenious mind must be 
teeming • with original and startling reflections' 
upon Germany, Providence,.and liimself. After all, 
his # speeches, although they have given Europe 
many a shiver, have, on the whole, contained 
'much that is wise, couched in 'phrases that have 
teen provocative of .thought. Take, for instance, 
jp5 famous rema.k made in the early years of his 
that God /.'mighty had invested so.much 


capital in the Hohenzollern dynasty that his faithful 
Prussians did not need to fear that He would let His*, 
stock depreciate. He did not quite put it in, &p(£ , 
way. But that was the drift of it, and there is little 
doubt that it represents an innermost conviction which 
is the very basis of all his confidence. We in 
England at least wish him many happy returns of his , 
birthday, and sincerely hope that when he is gathered, 
to his fathers his aspiration may be fulfilled, and that 
on his tomb may be inscribed the words : “ Here lies 
an Emperor who never made a war.” 

The Austrian-Hungarian Govern- ‘ 
The Prospects nient, under the pressurq^gpt the 
Peace. boycott, has consented to buy off 
the opposition of the Turks to the 
cession of Bosnia and the Herzegovina by a payment 
of ^2,500,000. This sum is supposed to represent 
the value of the property owned by the Turkish 
Government in the ceded provinces. When the 
money is paid the boycott is to cease so far as the 
Turkish Government can slop it. But the habit 
of doing without Austrian-Hungarian goods once 
acquired may not be abandoned all at once. The 
Servians and Montenegrins, finding themselves 
deserted by a possible ally, are very sore, but it is 
devoutly to be hoped in the interest of the Slavonic 
world that they will not precipitate war. If the Turks 
would but allow the Servian-Montenegrin troops to 
replace the Austrians in the barracks which they have 
evacuated in the Sandjak of Novi Bazar, what 
threatens to be a very nasty civil war on a small scale 
might be averted and an effective substitute found for 
the impossible compensation asked for the Herze¬ 
govina. No doubt the Her/.cgovinese, or most of 
them, would prefer to be annexed to Montenegro. 
But every Slav who becomes a subject of Montenegro 
ceases to be a voter in the elections which will sooner 
or later take place in the ceded provinces. Bismarck 
refused to annex the Protestant section of Bavaria 
expressly because it was so Protestant and so Prussian 
in its sympathies. He had more need for well- 
disposed electors at the Bavarian polls than for the 
addition of a few hundred thousands more Protestants 
to the Prussian millions. 

The peaceful solution of the Bos- 

• Tne . . 

Opportunity nian question depends more than 

Austria-Hungary." eke “P™. * he C0Ura S e 

and promptitude with which the 
directors of Austrian-Hungarian policy proclaim a’ 
Liberal programme of autonomy for the annexed 
provinces. The pretext on which they justified 
the annexation was their desire to grant elective 
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' institutions to the Bosnians and the Herzegovinese, 

, ’» pious aspiration which they could not gratify 
^tjll they had regularised their international status. 
Now that they have converted the label Occu¬ 
pation into the label Annexation, we wait to see 
what they will do to confer autonomy upon their new 
possessions. A generous policy promptly proclaimed 
and immediately acted upon would not only disarm 
many enemies, but it would do much to avert explo¬ 
sions of insurrectionary discontent in Croatia and in 
Bohemia. Last month there was a recrudescence of 
popular riots between Czecks and Germans in Prague, 
necessitating bayonet charges by the troops. Feeling 
is running very high among the Slav populations in 
both sections of the Empire-Kingdom, and if the much- 
threatened insurrection breaks out in the Bosnian 
highlands, the insurgents will count their sympathisers 
in Austria-Hungary by the million. If, however, 
Baron D’Aehrenthal were to take an early opportunity 
of announcing his intentions to grant a liberal 
measure of autonomy to Bosnia and the Herzego¬ 
vina, he would conciliate much opposition and 

materially strengthen his hand when he meets Europe 
in Congress. 

No sooner did the Turks settle 
Bulgaria their dispute with the ^Austrians 

a-Bargaining. than the Bulgarian difficulty 

suddenly became acute. The 
points at issue arc two. Bulgaria offered to pay 
^£3,280,000 for the railway which she seized so un¬ 
ceremoniously last October, and refused to recognise 
any claim by the! Turks to a rectification of the 
Eastern Roumelian frontier. The Turks, besides the 
sum offered by the Bulgarians for the railway, wanted a 
further sum of ^£i,320,000 before they would consent 
to abandon their sovereignty. By way of emphasis¬ 
ing their objection to pay this extra money, the Bul¬ 
garians last month mobilised a striking force of 30,000 
men and despatched them to the frontier on the pretext 
that the Turks meditated an attack upon the Princi¬ 
pality. There seems to be no reason to believe that 
the Turks meditated any such attack, and Russia and 
England have been using their best efforts in order to 
induce the disputants to sheathe their half-drawn 
swords and settle the quarrel amicably. 4 

* The Bulgarian difficulty has been 

Russia settled quite unexpectedly by the 
Deus ex Maehina. suddep apparition of Russia as 
the fairy god-mother. Turkey 
demanded ^5,000,000, Bulgaria offered ^3,280,000, 
Russia steps in and says, “ I will pay the difference,” 
and it is all settled, and everybody lived happily ever 
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afterwards. It is a subtle and ingenious move on the 
part ofM. Isvolsky. Turkey owes Russia the balance 
of the unpaid indemnity imposed by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. Seventy yearly payments have still 
to tie made of ,£320,000 by Turkey to Russia. 
Russia gives up as much of this indemnity as 
will enable Turkey to borrow £5,000,000 which' 
she demanded as the condition of liberating 
Bulgaria. Bulgaria, in return, undertakes to pay 
Russia interest and sinking fund on £3,280,000. It 
is difficult to explain exactly how the plan will work 
out But the net effect is that for a certain number 
of years Russia will only receive ,£200,000 a year 
from Bulgaria as against £320,000 which she formerly 
received from Turkey. Russia thus sacrifices £ 120,000 
a year for an uncertain number of years. In exchange 
for this she averts a threatened war and converts 
Bulgaria for a term of years into a tributary State 
financially, although not politically. It was a clever 
stroke of business for Russia. But Bulgaria will 
probably find that she has paid dearly for her whistle. 

Russia has now regained liberty of 
The Success action, thanks to the timely financial 

Russian Loan- aid afforded by her French ally; 

It was a matter of life and death 
for Russia to raise a new loan to meet the immediate 
necessities of her Treasury and to defray the expense 
of restoring her army to a condition in which it could 
take the field. The new loan of ,£56,000,000 was 
successfully floated in Paris last month, and the Russian 
Government breathes freely. The Socialists in the 
French Chamber made an attack upon the support 
given by the Government to a loan “ to sustain 
the existence and death agony of Tsarism,” but tbej 
were voted down by 430 votes to 104. M. Pichor 
maintained what every non-Socialist Frenchman feels 
that it is of vital interest for France that her allj 
should be able to pay her way. 'Phis consideration 
and this consideration alone, restrained M. Find 
from attacking the new loan in La Revue. He coulc 
probably have killed it. But he recoiled from thu 
responsibility, and he did well. It is a world-in tere# 
of the first importance that the Government of Russit 
should be carried on. 

There is some reason to hope tha 
The Object-Lesson some at least of the more vehe 
Tottenham. njent assailants of the reprassiv* 
policy of the Russian Governmep 
will in future abate somewhat the virulence of thei; 
invective. On Saturday, January 23rd, two Anai 
chists, Hefeld and Jacob, described as Russians, by 
who. were probably German or Lettish Jews frori 
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Riga, perpetrated one of those crimes which for four 
years past have been of constant occurrence in 
Russia. Arming themselves with revolvers, these 
miscreants stopped a motor-car and plundered in 
broad daylight a clerk who was bringing ^,80 to pay 
the wages of the workmen at a rubber factory at 
Tottenham. Being pursued by the motor-car, they 
disabled it by a shot from their revolver. The police 
and the public joined in the hue and cry. The fugi¬ 
tives shot a policeman dead, and, firing indiscriminately 
f at their pursuers, killed a poor lad of fourteen. They 
then seized a tramcar, and by presenting a revolver 
at the head of the driver compelled him to drive at 
full speed down the line. They were pursued by 
the police on another car. While the chase went 
on the criminals seem to have kept up a run¬ 
ning fusillade at their pursuers. They left the 
car as it neared a police-station, and once more took 
to their heels. At Tottenham Marshes they separated 
and were lost. Seeing the game was up, Hefeld shot 
himself in the head, while Jacob took refuge in a 
cottage, where he was at last shot dead. Altogether 
the Terrorists had killed two and wounded fourteen 
persons in a chase which lasted an hour and forty-five 
minutes. The sensation which the incident produced 
was immense and salutary. That is the kind of thing 
and these are the kind of men whom the Russian 
Government lias to deal with every day of its life. 

The incident so intensely dramatic, 
The so gravely tragic, has its good 

Moral of It all. side. The behaviour of the police 

and of the public was splendid. 
In Russia the police would have behaved with equal 
heroism—the courage of the police in Warsaw has 
been absolutely magnificent—but in Russia they would 
have had next to no assistance from the populace. 
Half of the onlookers would have sympathised with 
the fugitives ; the other half would have done 
nothing to assist the police. The murdered 
policeman in Tottenham was buried in the midst 
of a great popular demonstration ; in Russia no 
•popular honour would have been paid to his remains. 

• In Tottenham if the populace could have caught the 
Anarchisms they would have torn them to pieces as^ 
hounds break up a hunted fox. But in Russia when 
the Russian Government trfes and hang:. red-handed 
, muTderers and bandits like HeSeld and Jacob they are 
assailed by our press with all the .choicest epithets of 
contumely. Last year in Russia 729 executions are 
reporteef to have Liken*place. But of the number of 
innocent men, women and children who were brutally 
^ISBurdered by the criminals who were thus punished there 


is no account. In the eyes of some British Radicals 
it is enough for a man to be executed in Russia for 
him to be canonised as a political martyr. When 
next they pen their eloquent diatribes let them 
remember Tottenham. Multiply Hefeld and Jacob 
by the hundred thousand, let them practise their 
highway robberies a dozen times with impunity, and 
then ask yourself what Englishmen would do to cope 
with such a terror. Again, I say, remember Totten¬ 
ham, and be a little more charitable to the men 
upon whose shoulders has fallen the terrible responsi¬ 
bility of coping with so appalling a danger. 

The crime at Tottenham dtKS led 
Its Reaction some impatient persons to cry out 
the Police. for the establishment of a special 
department, a kind of English 
“ Third Section ” of secret police at Scotland Yard. 
It is sincerely to he hoped that we shall never need to 
introduce such a spy system info our police. The 
revelations which are now being made at St. Peters¬ 
burg, where General Lopukhin, the late Chief of the 
Imperial Police, has been arre.stcd on a charge of 
high treason, illustrate the ease with which the instru¬ 
ment created to cope with terrorism itself becomes 
the tool and the ally of the criminals with whom it 
has to deal. The agent-provocateur is a hateful 
parasite of all such systems. Let no one say that 
Britain will always be immune from his pestilent 
presence. lie flourishes at this moment in our 
midst. There is hardly a prosecution of palmists 
in any part of the land in which the a "ait-provocateur 
is not unblushingly brought into Court as a witness 
against the people whom lie tempted, at the instance 
of the police, to break the law which the police are 
maintained to enforce. If they do this without 
scruple against such humble fry as the crystal-gazer 
and the astrologer, to what lengths would they not go 
if they had to cope with the red-handed assassin and 
the Terrorist bomb-thrower ? 

It is a relief to turn from these 
The Triumphs lurid realms of plot and counter- 
Wtreiess. plot, of assassination and of 
arbitrary repression, to the pleas¬ 
anter theme of the utilisation of electricity as 
the handmaid of humanity. The collision between 
the Florida, a small emigrant ship laden with 
Italians, and .the gigantic White Star liner 
Republic has afforded all the world an object- 
lesson in the uses of wireless telegraphy that has* 
deeply impressed the imagination of mankind. The 
collision took place on January 23rd, in the midst of 
a dense fog off east of Nantucket, about 270 miles 
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i>ut cff New York. The Florida had 800 passengers 
|'' a fid crew, tht; Republic 760. The force of the impact 
f was such that the Republic sank before she could be 
Mowed into harbour. The Florida , though injured, 
" reached port in safety. The moment the collision took 
'place wireless messages flashed the news to eVery 
steamer and every land station within two hundred 
miles of the accident. Instantly every vessel within 
hail of that sileitt voice from the sea bent its course 
towards the invisible spot where, hidden in a fog so 
dense they could not be seen, even when the hooting 
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Last month messages were trans- 
A Transcontinental direct on a long-distance 

line from London to Karachi, a 
distance of 5,532 miles, of which all but 200 miles 
pass overland. I remember many years ago, when I 
was on the Fall Mall Gazette, holding a conver¬ 
sation over the wires with Sir H. Norman, who was 
then in British Columbia. Last month a similar 
feat was accomplished in London, when Fleet 
Street talked with Karachi, question and answer 
being exchanged in a few minutes, during which 
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Direct Telegraphic Messages over 7,000 miles o. r wire. 

1 Ills is a photograph of the operator in llie Indo-European Telegraph Company’s office in the City of 
London till King with an operator in Rangoon. The portiait is that of Mr. Stratford-Andrews, who has 
been instrumental in carrying through this scheme of direct communication between London and Calcutta 
and Rangoon. 


of their sirens sounded almost close at hand, two 
:;lmers, sorely wounded, threatened to sink with their 
living freight to the depths of the sea. Fortunately, 
: excepting «seven persons killed in the actual col¬ 
lision, every soul was rescued. The story of the 
•simultaneous rush of the rescuing ships from all 
‘parts of the compass reminds* one of the way in 
j-Which, as if in response to some mysterious wire- 
i message, seagulls will hasten at imminent risk 
isf their own lives to the assistance of a wounded 



a distance qf 11,000 miles had been traversed. That 
fine wire filament, the nerve of civilisation, is one of 
the great international agencies which are helping 
• to bring about the International World-State. It is 
significant that the first thing that is done in war 
is to cut the telegraph wires. One of the most 
important services to peace is to cover the world 
with such a network of wires that frontiers will ■ 
become as invisible as are the boundaries of 
English counties to the traveller from Berwick to 
London. 
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Chancellor von Biilow is struggling 
Hon-roostlng j n advance with the problem 
Home and Abroad, which will preoccupy Mr. Lloyd 
George as soon as Parliament 
meets. How to make both ends meet ? is always 
a difficult question, but in the case of Powers which 
are engaged in a breakneck competition in the build¬ 
ing of Dreadnoughts it is one which passes the wit 
of man to solve. Prince von Biilow finds the 
objections of the Prussian Conservatives to the 
imposition of death duties almost insuperable. 
So fierce has been the opposition that rumours are 
current as to the imminent dissolution of the hfoc or 
coalition majority which supports the Chancellor in 
the Reichstag, and the consequent 
appointment of General von der 
Goltz as the successor of Prince von 
Bulow. We shall not believe in 
the downfall of Prince von Biilow 
until it is actually accomplished. 

He can dispute with Mr. Balfour 
the right to be regarded as the 
Artful Dodger of our time. No 
wilier Palinurus ever steered a ship 
of State through the rocks and 
quicksands of modem politics. Mr. 

Lloyd George is also a dexterous 
steersman. But Sir W. Harcourt 
robbed the Death Duties hen-roost 
long ago. If only the nineteen 
millions per annum which that 
impost yields had been still to be 
appropriated instead .of having been 
already disposed of, how happy Mr. 

Lloyd George would be ! As it is, 
with old age pensions mounting up 
to ^7,500,000, with a Naval pro¬ 
gramme showing an increase of many millions, and 
with a declining revenue, what is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to do ? He might buy up the publi¬ 
cans and make the money he needs in a year or two. 
But this resource is not immediately available, and 
he wants the money now. 

After much hesitation it is under- 
ThePoilcy stood that the Liberals have 
\he Liberals. decided that on the whole they 
had better remain in office, even 
if they can only legislate on 'sufferance, rather than 
appeal to the country for a mandate which they do 
not think would be given then. This involves the 
abandonment of all contentious legislation and con¬ 
centration on non-party measures of social and 



administrative reform. There will be no Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, no Education Bill—save by 
consent of the Archbishop and Mr. Balfour— 
no Licensing Bill, except, perhaps, a resurrection 
of jhe non-contentious clauses of last year's 
measure. It is only in the region of finance 
that the party will have a free hand. It 
would expedite business if Mr. Asquith were to 
submit to Mr. Balfour all the Bills of the Session 
before they were introduced, and only lay on the 
table of the House the provisions which had received 
the imprimatur of the leader of the Opposition. 
Why waste the time of the House in debating clauses 
which are certain to be rejected elsewhere ? Radicals 



Westminster Gazette. ] . 

Another Mysterious Disappearance. 

Takikk Reformers (looking over wall) : “ We don't see anything of him down 
there, but he must have gone over all right ! ” 


chafe angrily against this policy of acquiescence in 
the inevitable. But half a loaf is better than no 
bread. If we can reform the Poor Law, maintain 
the Navy, carry a Democratic Budget, safeguard 
Free Trade, and keep the Jingoes out of office, we* 
shall have clone enough for glory, even if on all other 
.questions we have to bow the neck beneath the 
Balfourian yoke. 

It is argued that the constituencies 
wilf not tolerate the adoption of i 
such a meek and mild policy, and ,* 
that Ministers will be kicked out# 
of office with contumely before thv* Session is over, 4 
Mr. Balfour is of a different opinion. He could nof v-5 


The Verdict 
or 

the Country. 
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turn out the Ministry if he would, and he would not 
if he could. The Confederates may rage and the 
Protectionists may threaten, hut wild horses would 
not drag Mr. Balfour into Downing Street before the 
fulness of time. As for the constituencies, every 
by-election shows that they are in no mood to make a 
revolution fiscal or otherwise. The by-elections are 
hints to go slow. The adverse majority would not be 
raised by a unit, and might be considerably reduced if 
the electors knew that the best business administration 
of our time was concentrating its energies upon prac- 



By permission 0/the proprietors of " Punch.”] 

A Choice of Planks. 

The chief plank in the Unionist piogrammo is Tariff Reform. 

—See Daily 2'ti i >, passim. 

Tint CoNl'KDEKATE King (to Lord Robert Cecil): “Take 
the oath, or over you go ! ” 

"tical business legislation, and making the best out of a 
very awkward constitutional situation Of course, all 
this is vefy irksome and even loathsome to those of us* 
who want to go full steam ghead. But although the 
wish is the prolific father of thought, where is there to 
be found one fighting Radical out of Bedlam who can 
discover anywhere, even in Radical hotbeds, that 
blazing nage and fierce.resentment against the House 
of Lords that aione could make an immediate 
dissolution on that issue other than suicide ? ( As it 


is, we may hold Forfarshire, notwithstanding the split 
in the local camp on the Scottish Small Holdings 
Bill; but if Captain Sinclair had not had a three 
thousand majority at his hack in 1906 he would have 
had to whistle for his peerage. 

If Ministers are perplexed by 
The Revolt the difficulty of framing a Budget, 

the Rump. the leaders of the Opposition 

arc hardly less seriously preoccu¬ 
pied by the revolt of their Protectionist rump. A 
more impudent attempt by a handful of conspira¬ 
tors skulking behind the anonymity which conceals 
their insignificance was seldom made to bulldoze the 
leader of a great historic party. The junto of young 
Protectionists, calling themselves Confederates, 
encouraged by the inscrutable indecision of their 
nominal leader, Mr. Balfour, who is also a nominal 
Free Trader, has been busily engaged all the month 
in “ smelling out” all Free Tradcis from the Unionist 
Party. Their apparent objective is to drive every 
Free Trader out of the Unionist constituencies which 
they at present represent. Their real and hardly- 
concealed aim is to corner and capture Mr. Balfour, 
the only approach to a Samson the Unionist Party 
can produce. They are at present practising all the 
wiles of Delilah, but when his hair is cut and all his 
Free Fooders are eliminated the cry will be raised, 
“ The Protectionists are upon thee, Samson ! ” 
And the sequel will be that the poor blinded captive 
will be taken to the mill of his captors to grind out 
Protectionist fallacies all day long. Mr. Balfour has 
brought it upon himself, in this also resembling his 
Hebiew prototype. It is doubtful whether it is not 
even now too late. The Unionist Party is on the 
verge of extinction. Its place seems likely to be 
taken by a Protectionist Party, the first plank in 
whose plan of campaign will be a deal with the 
Nationalists for the establishment of Home Rule for 
Ireland. 

President Roosevelt is closing his 

administration more suo with a 
President Roosevelt. , . , „ , 

series of scraps with Congress by 

way of training for his impending 

battles with the carnivores of Central Africa. It is 

well that he should go out fighting. He is not like 

March, who comes in as a lion and goes out cs a 

lamb. For his leonine combativeness seems to have 

increased with his years, and the denizens of the 

Afiitan desert will be scire put to it to supply the. 

material with which to work off his surplus energies. 

President Roosevelt has delighted Britishers by the 

glowing eulogium which he pronounced upon our rule 
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in India. When an American President tells John 
Bull, “for her honour, her profit, and her civilisation, 
we should feel a profound satisfaction in the stability 
and permanence of English rule,” the old gentleman 
purrs with delight like a deftly-smoothed tom rat. 
The President went on to say :— 

The mass of the people have been and are far better off 
than ever before, and far belter off than they would nnv\ 
be if the English control were overthiown or withdrawn. 
Indeed, if the English control were now withdrawn from India 
. ... all the weaker peoples and the most industrious and 
law-abiding would he plundeted and forced to submit to inde¬ 
scribable wrong and oppression; and the only beneficiaries 
among the natives would be the lawless, the violent, and the 
bloodthirsty. 


That is good hearing for those of us who have had 
our souls harrowed by Mr. Digby’s demonstration 
that the mass of the people are worse off than ever 
from an economist’s point of view. We can only hope 
that President Roosevelt is right. 

On the whole, a month’s reflection 

has deepened the impression that 
Indian Reforms. T 1 %» 1 i i i 

Lord Money has done a good 

stroke of business by his proposed 
reforms. He received a deputation from the 
Mohammedans, and endeavoured, not altogether suc¬ 
cessfully, to conciliate the irreconcilable views of the 
Mohammedans and the Hindus, 'rite first member 
of the Executive Council is a Hindu, a member 
of the Supreme Court, personally unobjectionable. 
But if the angel Gabriel were to be a Hindu 
he would he objected to hv the Mohamme¬ 
dans. Into the question of details the British public 
cannot enter. What a British public can do is to sec 
that Lord Morley has his way and that his reforms 
arc put through in tlu: coming Session, without 
being held up by obstruction on either side. The 
administration of India should never be prostituted to 
become the shuttlecock for party battledores, and it 
would be disastrous, indeed, if the exigencies of 
Parliamentary strategy weie to deprive Lord Morley 
of an opportunity of getting his hold and far-reaching 
scheme into practical operation. 

No progress is reported last month 
The Indians towards the settlement of the very 
vexed question of the position of 
the British Indians in the Trans-. 


In 

South Africa. 


v3al. I am sometimes afraid that our new felldw- 
subjects in the Transvaal hardly realise the very 
difficult position in which they have placed their old 
friends in this country by the line they have taken 
with relation to the British Indians already in the 
Transvaal. It is not as if we were asking that they 
should open the gates to an unlimited influx of Asiatics. 



All that has been asked is that they should treat the 
British Indian who is already in live Transvaal with 
ordinary humanity and elementary justice. Every 
consideration of political expediency, as well as of 
political economy, tells in favour of their abandoning 
the policy which has created so much irritation 
among the British Indians in the Transvaal. 
Of course, in accordance with the great 
formula which l laid down in Johannesburg four 
years ago, the fundamental principle of every self- 
governing Colony is that it is to he left to go to the 
devil in its own way. But 1 would venture, with all 
respect and humble deference, to suggest to our 
friends in whose hands rests the future destiny of the 
Transvaal that they would perhaps not get to perdition 
quite so quick if they were to have a little more regard 
for the susceptibilities of their Biitish Indian fellow- 
subjects in the Transvaal and their Biitish pro-Boer 
allies in the Old Country at home. 

Ilefon: taking up his quarters at 
The Example t ] u . White House, Mr. Taft has 
President Taft, gone to inspect the Panama 

Canal. He takes with him a staff 
composed of the ablest engineers in the. United States, 
and when he comes back we shall all know more 
about the progress and the prospects of that big ditch 
than is known at present. In taking this course 
Mr. Taft not only showed his good sense, but he 
set an example which budding Ministers in Great 
Britain would do well to follow. At present 
we have had a succession of Prime Ministers 
who have never seen Greater Britain, a succession 
of Indian Secretaries who have never been in 
India, and a Series of Colonial Secretaries who* 
have never seen the Colonics. The Monarchy sets 
our politicians a heller example. The Prince of 
Wales has been everywhere and has seen everything. 
But Mr. Balfour’s trips abroad do not take him fat; 
afield. Lord Milner has been starring it in Canada* 
and be has left his mark on South Africa. But Lord 
Milner is hardly a conceivable Prime Minister, except 
as the possible Strafford of another Charles Stuart, 
who fortunately is not at present visjble anywhere tin 
the distant horizon. 


The 

Salvation Army 
Emigration. 


General Booth has published at) 
interesting pamphlet last month on 
the subject of emigration. It it 
Hoped that in the new schefne fert 
Poor Law reform which is at present supposed to be 
agitating the minds of Ministers there t^iay be an 
Emigration Department, properly financed and p/pi 
perly organised, which will not be used for dumping 
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President Taft, with his Wife, Daughter, and two Sons. 

(A photograph just recently taken at the President’s homo.) 


(emigrants into the wilds. It takes as much care to 
plant an emigrant as it does to plant a seedling. The 
present system of unorganised and uncared-for emigra¬ 
tion is about as rational as it would be fur a gardener 
to attempt to grow cabbages by throwing bundles 
of cabbage plants over his garden wall into ground 
which may not even be dug or manured, and without 
any assistant to insert the roots of the plant into the 
Soil. General Booth has received for his scheme the 
benediction of two such opposites as Mr. Rudyard 
JKipling and Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. Mr. Kipling 
■poet General Booth some years ago and con¬ 
ceived a great admiration for the practical Imperial 
side of the man. It is to be hoped that as 
90011 as there is any renewed activity in South 
jM'rica, General V?ooth will he provided with means for 
Carrying out the great scheme for studding Rhodesia 
with Salvation Army Settlements. Emigration on 
i| great scale will never be carried out successfully 
ptitil there is some means* devised by which it 
pan Ije put on a money-making basis. This sounds 
pmtal, but it is quite true. *There is money in 
emigration for everybody, including the emigrant 
|lmself, if .he is only property handled, and sufficient 
fapgth of time allowed for the realisation of this waste 
|pet of the Empire. 


^ We welcome among the new 

publications of the month the 
The Congo. official organ of the Congo 

Reform Association. It is a 
matter of course that it is edited by Mr. Morel, who 
has been for years past the life and soul of the whole 
movement. In the January number the editor 
declares that the Belgian Government has thrown 
down the gauntlet, and that there is nothing 

for us to do hut to accept the challenge. 
The subject of reform was debated at length 
in the Belgian Parliament, with the result that 
“in a House of 366 members, 79 voted in favour 
of a Budget founded upon robbery, confiscation, and 
slave labour; 45 voted against; 14 had not the 

courage to vote at all, and 28 were absent. Thus 
does Belgium interpret her duties and responsibilities 
Jn the Congo ; not Belgium, indeed, but her Govern- 
*mcnt and its majority under M. Woeste.” Mr. 

Morel’s response is as follows :— 

Henceforth, then, the full force of the Reform movement in 
this country, and in the United States, will concentrate itself 
against the Belgian Government, "which assumes the right and 
the power to perpetuate in the Congo the policy of the “ Congo 
Free State.” and deliberately to brave and to flout civilised 
opinion by a violation of Natural Rights and the Laws of 
Nations. The gauntlet has been flung down. We accept the 
challenge. l'ic vie Us ! 















The New Ottoman Parliament and its Members. 


By SANTO SEMO. 


S O much has been written concerning the Ottoman Parliament, and so little is really known positively 
as to its constitution, that I asked my friend, Mr. Sjfnto Semo, the “John the Baptist of the_Young 
Turkish Movement,” to send me from Constantinople a brief and succinct statement as to the 
nationalities, religions, and politics of the Ottoman Parliament. Mr. Santo Semo is admirably qualified 
to write such an article, for it was he who at the Hague Conference first astonished the world by proclaiming 
the coming triipnph of the great popular movement that has recently transformed the Ottoman Empire. 
He has been the honorary private secretary and confidential counsellor of Prince Sabah Eddin, and for 
that reason, as well as on account of his own ability, energy, and political insight, he is destined to 
f make his mark in the Ottoman history of the near future. 

The question of the constitution of the Ottoman Parliament lies at the kernel of the political situation 
in Europe to-day. Mr Santo Semo’s paper is brief, but he gives more facts in shorter compass than are | 
to be found in many long treatises. He brings out, for instance, quite clearly the fact that owing to the 
working of the representative system the non-Moslem racds have nothing approaching to their proper 
share of members in Parliament. The Turk and the Arab have as great a preponderance in the Ottoman- 
Parliament as they have had in the councils of the Sultan since the Empire was founded. 


THE OTTOMAN PARLIAMENT: HOW IT IS COMPOSED. 


It is not a very easy task to state exactly the 
constitution of the Ottoman Parliament from the 
triple point of view of nationality, religion, and 
politics, for no official list has yet been published. 
Some of the deputies have not as yet arrived from 
the distant provinces. Even among those who arc at 
present in Constantinople, some belong to families of 
mixed nationalities and others to families of mixed 
religions and tongues. It is thus very difficult to 
ascertain under what nationality to classify them. As 
regards political opinion, one might say that the great 
majority have not got any decided opinion at all. 
They are all opportunists. In respect of nationality, 
for instance, there are Arabic-speaking Greeks and 
Armenians, Turkish-speaking Greeks, Kurds and 
Albanians, etc. Then there are examples like that of 
the deputy, Riza Tevfik of Adrianople, who, some 
people say, must be a “ Mamin ”— i.e., of a sect 
originally Jewish and now more Mussulman than 
Jewish; they speak Turkish in some parts, and some 
speak Judeo-Spanish in Salonica, where there are 
about twenty thousand of them.* There is hardly any 
country as mixed up as is this one. I shall try never¬ 
theless to give the approximate figures, which I have 
collected with great difficulty. One of those diffi¬ 
culties lies in the fact that the most enlightened 
deputies do not want to; emphasise differences of 
religion or nationality. Some even do not wish to 
answer when questioned what they are beside being 
“ Ottomans.” The total number of deputies will be 
abtfut 260. 

LANGUAGE. 

Of this number, contrary to the apprehensions of 
many -people, including myself, during the elections 

* Many of these Judeo-Mussulmans as well as the Jews of 
Salonica have taken a very prominent paTt in the Ottoman 
revolution. 


there are hardly ten who do not know Turkish at , 
all. Seven of these are Arabs, including four or five l 
from Yemen, and two are Greeks from the H£gean . 
Islands. The others, although they might not all be ■ 
able to deliver a speech in Turkish, can most of them 
use this language sufficiently well to make themselves 
understood in the Chamber. No inconvenience has ! 
arisen so far from the language question. 

Only once a Greek deputy wrote his interpellation ' 
in Greek characters and Turkish words and read it, 
but the President answered that he did not under- \ 
stand, and asked his neighbour in Greek, “ What f 
does he say?" Ilis neighbour happened to be an 
Arab who understood neither Turkish nor Greek; 
and could only answer with a gesture, like a deaf and * 
dumb person, which made all the others laugh. > 

• : f 

NATIONALITY AND RELIGION. 

( 

The 260 deputies may be approximately divided as ■ 
follows :— v 


Turks, 119... 

! 4I arrived already here 

31 not arrived yet 
Greeks, 23... 

Albanians, 15 . 

Armenians, 10 . 

Kurds, 8 ... 

Jews, 4 (all Spano-Portuguese) ... 
Bulgarians, 4 

’ Servians, 3 . 

Koutzo-Valaques, 2 ... , ... 


All Mussulmans ;< 

Only one Christian (Catho* ‘ 
lie); all the rest Mussui- ;• 
mans .* 

Christians (Orthodox) j 
A ll Mussulmans 
Christians (Grcgorians) > 
Mussulmans * ; 

Israelites 

Christians (Orthodox) 
Christians (OrtHodox) 
Christians (Orthodox) 


This distribution gives a total number of— Mussui- * 
mans, 213 ; Christians, 43; Israelites, 4; total, ’260; ! 
Only one Roman Catholic has been returned amongst^ 
the forty-three Christians, and only one Christian^ 
amongst seventy-two Arabs—Bostanj Effendi, deputy^ 
of the city of Beyrout—although there are ondj 
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and a half million Arab Christians.* It is not much, 
but the Arabs aqd Catholics have a right to be proud 
of their national representative, for he is one of the 
most learned and most distinguished deputies of the 
Chamber. Strange to say, this solitary Christian 
Arab has been elected by a constituency two-thirds of 
which is Mussulman and one-third Christian. So that 
in this district if there had been the slightest antagon¬ 
ism between Mussulmans and Christians they could 
very easily have elected a Mussulman. 'I his is a 
very important point, as illustrating the cessation of 
religious feud. In Halep, where Christians could 
have obtained one, or even two, seats, they have 


and almost everywhere in a minority. The system 
of election should be reformed, in order that these 
minorities could be fairly represented in the next 
session. 

POLITICAL PARTIES. 

Tt is too early to say anything definite about the 
political divisions of the Ottoman Chamber. There 
have, fortunately, not yet been formed any distinct 
religious or national groups. But we cannot conclude 
from this that they will not exist in the future, when 
questions of religious privileges and education come to 
be discussed. As regards questions of general interest, 
it is clear that many deputies have not yet been able to 



Mr. Santo Semo. 


none. It should be noticed also that in the 
Chamber of 1X77 then- were ten Syrians, of whom 
four were Christians; there are now twenty-seven 
Syrians, with only one Christian. There are two 
reasons why Christians have not been elected amongst 
the Arabs. First, they are divided into loo many 
sects, whiSh did not unite. In Halep, where they are ' 
divided into different communities, each community 
liad^ its own candidate; the same thing applies to 
Damascus. Secondly, the ChAstians are spread all 
>ver the Arabic provinces amongst the Mussulmans, 

* Whhout the I.eli.ioou province, which abstainer! from taking 
>art in the elections, n- il enjoys an autonomous government. It 
lontains 400,000 Christians (M.uoniles), 


form a definite opinion. For instance, some three or 
four weeks ago the general feeling was that Kiamil’s 
Cabinet would not secure a majority ; and vet when 
he came to answer the interpellation about his home 
and foreign policy, he obtained a vote of confidence 
almost by acclamation. An eloquently uttered 
harangue, a beautiful speech, has influenced them 
sometimes more than cool, but justly conceived argu¬ 
ments. There are, however, two distinct currents of 
opinion —the centralism and dccmtralisers. 

THE CENTRALISERS. 

The first are chiefly Turkish deputies who have / 
been elected through the support of the"Union and 
Progress Young-Turkish Committee — in Turkish, • 
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Ittihad ve-terakki djemietti. In the beginning they 
numbered 152, of whom about a fourth part were 
already members of this committee before the pro¬ 
mulgation of the Constitution, but as they found 
afterwards that the interference of the committee in 
the Parliamentary business was excessive and anti- 
constitutional, the Committee of Union and Progress 
recently decided officially to (abstain trom interfering 
in the affairs of the deputies. It remains as a private 
organisation ready to intervene only in case of the 
Constitution being in jeopardy. They have secured 
the seat of the President of the Chamber (the 
Speaker) to their leader, Ahmed Riza, and most of 
the vice-presidents, secretaries, and quaestors are their 
members. This gives them, ot course, a great influ¬ 
ence in the Chamber. 

THE DECKNTRAUSERS. 

The decentralisirs count about thirty-five to forty 
deputies, who form a special group under the denomi¬ 
nation of “ Liberal Union ’’ (“ Ahrar Furcaci ”), and 
the remaining, i.e., about seventy deputies, are inde¬ 
pendent of both these committees. Out of the ten 
Armenians seven or eight are affiliated to the 
Armenian “Tachnakziouzioun" Committee, which 
is rather revolutionary and very powerful in its 
sphere of action. The Bulgarians and Servians are 
mostly socialistic. - In general, all non-Turkish nation¬ 
alities are, of course, in favour of the decentralisa¬ 
tion of power--some very moderately, like the majority 
of the Arabs, others are ready to ask even for some sort 
of national autonomy or Home Rule. The Albanians 
have solemnly proclaimed themselves to be strong 
adherents of Sabah Eddin’s decentralising scheme. 
The Union and Progress Committee are not entirely 
opposed to decentralisation. They even say that the 
difference between their programme and that of 
Sabah Kddin lies simply in that of the words 
employed. Sabah Eddin wants “ adem-i-merkesiet,” 
which means exactly decentralisation, while they 
want “ mc/.ouniet,” which means extension of power, 
alluding to that of the “ Valis ” (Governors). There 
is all the same a great difference, if not in the terms, 
certainly in the spirit which animates these two 
currents. 

HOME RULE. 

It is not true, however, as Sabah Eddin’s adversaries 
proclaim, that he wants the disintegration of Turkey. 
Home Rule all round is neither possible nor desirable. 
It is not possible, because the Greeks and the 
Armenians, for instance, are spread all over the empire, 
and almost nowhere constitute a compact majority' 
sufficient to form a special confederated State; and it 
is not desirable because the country is not yet ready 
for complete Home Rule. The Union and Progress 
Committee inscribe in* their programme, Art. 5, 
“ Preparation of laws for the extension of the power of 
provincial authorities,” but they do not say which are 
these provincial authorities. They probably mean 
the Vali. Well, if the powers of the Vali are extended, 


without a council representing all the elements of the 
province to control his deeds, he will become simply 
a little Sultan in his department, and all the evils of 
the old regime will begin again. Provincial councils 
should be formed according to Midhat Pasha’s 
schc*me in the law of Vilayets (provinces); and the 
chief thing is that the entire liberty of elections for 
these councils should be guaranteed. Otherwise there 
will be roused the same dissatisfaction which resulted 
from the elections for Parliament. 

The Greeks say: “ We are at least four millions, and 
we ought to have in Parliament forty deputies at 
least, instead of twenty-three (one per 50,000 males).” 
The Armenians say : “ We arc two millions, and we 
ought to have twenty deputies instead of ten,” the 
Bulgarians expected to have ten, etc. 

HOW THE ELECTIONS WERE MANAGED. 

The chief reason for this diminution of the non- 
Turkish and the non-Mussulman deputies lies rather 
in the fact that Christians are in many places in a 
minority, but it could not entirely be denied neverthe-' 
less that strong pressure was exercised in many places 
by the agents of the Union and Progress Committee 
to get their own, viz., Turkish candidates, elected. 
The justification they give is that the country required 
a strong Turkish homogeneous party as a necessity of 
first importance, otherwise the Turks would have to 
face the union of the non-Turks, who would have 
formed the majority in the Chamber. In other 
words, they seem to admit that one may even do 
.something unjust in order to face a problematical 
danger. The great French prttacher Bossuet said :' 
“ II nefaui jamais fa ire le mat four ijuc le bien en sorte," 
(One must never do evil because good should come 
of it). This, I think, is an iron principle on which 
all State affairs should be based. There is also a 
Hebrew maxim which contains the same principle in 
different words A hare tzedek tirdof veal tir/ie ” (Be 
just and fear nothing). If elections were entirely just 
no harm would conn: of them. The assertion that 
all non-Turkish elements would have united against 
predominance of Mussulman power in this country 
does nol appear to me to be correct. Mussulman 
Albanians will never unite with Christian Bulgarians 
against the Turks, nor would Mussulman or even 
Christian Arabs unite with Greeks on all questions. 
The non-Turkish and non-Mussulman elements would 
have had few deputies more, and would not have aqy 
pretext to justify their distrust in ■ the institutions 
of the country. Whereas now committees like the 
Armenian “ Tachnakziouzioun ” and other Greek 
groups do not look with an entire confidence at the 
present Parliament, and have a pretext for refusing to 
dissolve. I think tl^it elections ought to have .been 
left absolutely and entirely free. 

PRINCE SABAH EDDIN. 

Many close observers in this country add abroad,- 
like Dr. Max Nordau recently in the Neue Freie, 
Frejse, foresee a certain future to Sabah Eddin’s party 
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and ideas. Sabaji Eddin himself denies being behind 
the “ Liberal Union,” and says he retires for the 
‘present from politics and is organising the National 
Education Board based on private initiative. He 
will undoubtedly come back to the political task Jsater 
on. Some people considered him as an ambitious 
man. This is quite wrong. Had he been ambitious, 
after the wonderful reception he has had here he 
could have formed a committee just as important as 
that of the Union and Progress. His patriotism depre¬ 
cated two captains in this vessel of Turkey, already so 
difficult to steer; so he preferred to retire entirely, 
sAid left a free hand to the others. With his scheme 
he would soon have seen himself as the leader of a 
great party, composed chiefly of non Turkish ele¬ 
ments—a thing which for a Turk and a member of 
the very family of Osman would not have been quite 
comme il /ant. He gave thus the best proof that the 
charge of his being ambitious was merely a libel to 
discredit him with the Turks, and it seems to me 
that such conduct deset ves most sincere praise. Il 
is, however, well known that sooner or later en¬ 
lightened Turks will approve his plans, and will join 
him in the radical reform of the country. 

Till''. GOVERNORSHIP Of CRETE. 

Until that time comes I think the Powers ought to 
appoint him Governor of Crete. ’This would be the 
best solution of the Cretan problem. The Greeks 
like him very much for his Liberalism, and I am sure 
they will accept him. The first visitor at his palace 
here when he arrived was the Greek Patriarch. There 
is besides a strong feeling here against the annexation 
of Crete to Greece, and if this is done it might even 
bring on a war between 'Turkey and Greece. The 
Turks also would, of course, approve very heartily his 
appointment. 

THE 1.1 P.KR AI.ISM OK THE PARLIAMENT. 

On the whole, in spite of a few' errors committed, 
one can be quite confident about the Ottoman 
Parliament and the definite establishment of consti¬ 
tutionalism in this country. 'There is not a single 
reactionary in Parliament. The only one who could 
have been elected was invalidated as having been a spy 
before. One sees amongst the Mussulman deputies 
several “ sarikli,” a term used here colloquially for 
an ulema (teaching clergy), because they all wear a 
turban (in Tuikish, ‘‘sarik”). One would hardly have 
expected that some of the most liberal and most 
tolerant members would be found amongst them. 
Vet in the* beginning the Chamber bad nearly invali¬ 
dated the election of a deputy because he had taught 
in art Athens university for several years; for this 
vreason he was considered to b<* an Hellenic subject. 
An ulema rose and said most w armly : “ Was he 
hot born here ? Yes. Well, it is hn honour for us 
’Ottomans that in a foreign university one should need 
rlbe light of an Ottoman ; he is an Ottoman, and his 
Infection must be confirmed.” All the ulemas cheered, 
fond the deputy’s return was confirmed with acclama 


tion. This week many ulemas supported an Arme¬ 
nian deputy in demanding an exemplary punishment 
for all functionaries who had tortured Armenians in 
the old rkgime. All this does not surprise me, because 
I knew, and I said it at the Hague, that some of the 
most liberal and enlightened partisans of the Young 
Turkish movement were ulemas. 

“ JUSTICE, LIBERTY, EQUALITY, AND FRATERNITY.” 

When we came with Prince Sabah Eddin to Smjrnk 
there were hundreds of little and large boats full 
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of Greeks, Turks, and other nationalities, with a 
“ sarikli ” as a leader giving the sign for shouting with 
all their force : “ Yashassin adalet" (long live justice), 
“yashassin hurriet ’’ (long live liberty), “ yashassin mus- 
savat” (long live equality), “ yashassin uhhuvet ” (long 
live fraternity). It was evident that we were very far 
from the Mussulman fanaticism that has been so much 
spoken of in Europe in the past. You can imagine 
what these shouts meant for us, coming from the 
breasts of a people who had been oppressed during 
thirty long years. All the time young soldiers were 
presenting arms on the fortresses of the opposite 
shore, while torpedo-boats were whistling and banners 
were waving as a sign of welcome, and bands were 
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{ >laying the “Vatan” march, which is the hymn of 
iberty. I have never had, and very probably shall never 
have, a more touching hour to experience in my life 

THE PARLIAMENT AND PEACE. 

■ Yes, this time liberty will take root in this country, 
and no rigime will ever be strong enough to uproot 
it. Let me give a last and a good proof of the 
progress of parliamentarism here. M. d’Estournelles 
de Constant wrote some time ago to the President 
of the Chamber,'Ahmed Riza, and to Bostani Efifendi, 
deputy, suggesting the idea of proposing to the 
Ottoman Empire the formation of a “ Groupe Par- 
lementaire pour 1'Arbitrage Internationale.” Such a 
group has already been formed ; it contains about 
forty members, and they expect that later on they will 
number at least one hundred. Santo S6mo. 


The Problem before the You no Turks. 

Mark Sykes, writing on Modern Turkey in the 
Dublin Review for January, indicates 
ihe nature of the administrative materials at the disposal of 
the new rulers of the Empire, the overgrown and over¬ 
crowded Civil Service, with its traditions of corruption 
and espionage ; the hungry and patient army, with its 
quota of theoretic and inexperienced officers, its dissatis¬ 
fied and contemptuous veterans—-with these materials the 
problems of ruling will he exceedingly difficult to solve. And 
of problems then arc, unfortunately, an abundance. The deeply 
ingrained and universal conviction of the Moslem that the 
Christian is not his political equal has to he dealt with and dis¬ 
pelled : the Kurdish-Armenian grievance is as yet unopened ; the 
national aspirations of the Asiatic Greeks, rapidly increasing in 
numbers and wealth, must be taken into consideration ; the 
tangle of races and creeds in Macedonia is still to be unravelled ; 
the Balkan States have to be appeased ; the Concert has to be 
kept in a good humour ; debts have to be met with a declining 
revenue and an exaspeiatcd taxpaying peasantry ; most serious 
of all, a widening breach between the Arabic and Turkish¬ 
speaking peoples is daily growing more and more noticeable. 
This is the debit side of the political balance-sheet of the 
Committee of Union and Progress; as against these appalling 
liabilities they have the prestige of the Sultan, the unity of the 
Moslems, the discipline and stolidity of the Anatolians, the 
gigantic natural resources of the country, and the apparently 
innate capacity of educated Ottomans to govern, tor good or 
for ill', yet somehow to govern. 

If the Committee can secure for the Empire fifteen years of 
quiet economic development they will settle their financial 
troubles, but before they can achieve this they will have to cut 
down the Civil Service with no sparing hand, they will be 
forced to abandon many liberal ideas, and they will be obliged 
to shock European susceptibilities by acting unconstitutionally 
on occasion, even to the extent of removing certain baubles 
which expediency has obliged them to set up. 

At a Turkish Election. 

A contributor to Blackwood describes what he saw 
at Adrianople. The electors showed him the ballpt 
papers, already filled in. He found that most of 
them were in the same handwriting In the case of 
the Greeks the village schoolmaster, in the case of 
the Mohammedans the local Hoja, had issued the 
papers already filled in. This means that the illiterate 
voters vote as their respective instructors direct. The 
writer never saw a less demonstrative election in his 
life. 


The Two Forces at Work. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing in the Quarterly Review 
on the reforming Turk, traces the two transforming 
forces that have been at work in the Mohammedan 
world : Pan-Islamism, aiming at welding together in 
one world-empire all the people whose spiritual lives 
are still regulated by the Koran ; and the Young 
Moslem movement, which starts from one political > 
organism and tries to get that gradually to fall into 
step with the leading nations of the world. These 
Young Turks, or Young Moslems, are “realists in 
their methods, opportunists in their tactics, statesmen . 
in their aims.” The proximate causes of the Turkish 
revolution were the crumbling away of the Turkish 
Empire into the hands of foreign powers ; the want 
and oppression of the hard-working population, 
Mohammedan and Christian ; and the estrangement. 
of the army. 

The difficulties in the way of New Turkey are (i) ' 
the racial and religious prejudices to be overcome ; 
( 2 ) the distinct nationalities — the Greeks, the 
Armenians, and the Turks having each a separate 
system of law and government within the Empire, 
and each proclaiming its determination to retain these 
special privileges. At present the Young Turks are, 
“ practically without defects,” but have suffered from 
one great misfortune, they lack men. “ As yet the ; 
sacred fire that fuses is not kindled.” If the Turkish ; 
problem is happily solved— 

History will for the first time put on record a bloodless revo- 
lution, subversive and constructive, achieved under adverse 1 ',! 
circumstances in the face of sinister and most powerful interests, 
with no genius incarnating the revolutionary spirit, no galaxy of ; 
talents giving direction to the onward march, and a population ‘ 
impregnated with religious and social ideas, with internal, 
national and racial antipathies, which can lend disastrous 1 , 
potency to paralysing opposition. 

Austria’s Tripod. 

*» 

Mr. H. J. Darnton-Fraser contributes a somewhat 
alarmist paper to the Westminster Review on Austria’s , 
policy in the Balkans. He finds the secret of the, 
recent crisis in the ambition of the Hapsburgs. The !■ 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand is well aware that his 
accession would bring to a head the sullen antagonisms.- 
of Germans and Magyars. He knows there is hardly 1 
a shred of loyalty to his house amongst the Germans. 
He will not throw himself on the loyalty of Hungary,' 
because the Hungarians are to him Protestant; 
heretics. He wishes, therefore, a tljird factor that 
will counterbalance the other tw'O. The Slavs supply 
the desideratum, but there were not enough of them. 
To add to their number, to strengthen them, if pos¬ 
sible to Catholicise them—that is the Austrian policy - 
in a nutshell. This, however, Russia, as at present 
the great Slav power, could not well allow. Tfoe ; 
purpose of Austria is, the writer thinks, to pick 9k\ 
quarrel with Servia, which interferes with,her new; 
Slav policy. The writer quotes a leading Austrian,,; 
paper that the disappearance of Servia and Monte-] 
negro is a sine qua non. “ A conflict must be forced*- 
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and that speedily, on these countries.” He closes 
with the hope that Sir Edward Grey will build a 
bridge over the difficulty. 

The Young Turks in Romance. 

Several books have been published bearing rliorc 
or less directly upon the fortunes of the Young Turks. 
Mr. Antrim Oriel has written, and Constables have 
published, a six-shilling novel entitled “The Miracle.” 
It is dedicated to the Young 'I'urks, the workers of a 
modern miracle. It is a painstaking attempt to serve 
up with a love story an exposition of the situation in 
jfthe Balkans as seen by one who sympathises heartily 
with the Young Turks, but who, nevertheless, is 
strongly biassed in favour of Bulgaria. The author 
does his best to be impartial. He has two English 
heroes, one of whom fights for the Bulgarians and the 
other for the Turks. It is sincerely to be hoped that 
Mr. Antrim Oriel will not prove a true prophet, and 
that the Young Turks and the Bulgarians may adjust 
their differences without going to war. 

British View of Southern Slavs. 

Another book of much more serious character is 
Major Percy Henderson’s account of his journey 
through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey in Austria, 
Magyarland, Bosnia and Herzegovina. It is published 
by Messrs. Seeley and Co., at ifis. net, under the title 
of “ A British (X'ficer in the Balkans.” It is an 
interesting travel book, giving vivid pictures of life as 
it is in the regions which at any moment may be 
thrown into the boiling cauldron of racial war. It is 
of more interest lo travellers and tourists than to poli¬ 
ticians, but with its map, illustrations and anecdotes 
it enables us to form a better picture of the highlands 
of the Southern Slavs than can be obtained from any 
other book on the subject. 

Race Problems in Hungary. 

It is not a very far cry from Constantinople to 
Budapest. Those who are interested in speculating 
as to how the race question will he settled in the 
Ottoman Empire will do well to read the extremely 
interesting and well-informed book entitled “ Racial 
Problems in Hungary,” written by Mr. R. \V. Seton- 
Watson, and published by Constable at 16s. net. 

. Mr. Scton-Watson writes under the name of “ Scotus 
Viator.” He began by being a strong sympathiser of 
. rfhe Magyars, and finally developed into a great 
sympathiser wsth the other races which are being 
subjected to the process of Magyarisation. In this 
book he (gives the reason for the faith that is within 
him, and as he also copiously illustrates his pages, 

■ and has chapters on Slovak art, poetry, and music, it 
. is likely to have a permanent value. Mr. Scton- 
Watson appeals to Francis Joseph to secure equal 
> rights and liberties for all the racek committed to his 
j: care. He warns him (that the abandonment of this 

^mission will leave Russia supreme in the Balkans, 
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and will endanger the very existence of’a great Power 
upon the Middle Danube. The key to the whole 
Balkan question lies with the Serbo-Croatian race, 
and the future of Bosnia and Scrvia depends upon 
the. situation in Hungary and Croatia. If the 
Magyars persist in enforcing their ascendency it may 
bring the whole Austro-Hungarian edifice down in 
ruins. 

The Course of Freedom in Hungary. 

Another work which may be read to counteract the 
somewhat anti-Magyar bias of Mr. Scton-Watson is 
Count Andrassy’s treatise on “ l’he Development of 
Hungarian Constitutional Liberty,” which has been 
translated by Mr. and Mrs. Ginever, and published by 
Kogan Paul and Co. at 7s. fid. net. It is a volume 
of lour hundred pages which, unfortunately, are not 
indexed. It only brings the story down to ifiic;, but 
it is sufficient to show bow false the. Magyars would 
be to their traditions if they refused lo recognise the 
right of their fellow-subjects to liberty, equality, and 
justice. 

In the Fortnightly Rcviao “ Viator” gives a stirring 
account of the proclamation of *lu: Constitution in 
Scutari in a paper entitled “Scutari, Albania, and 
the Constitution.” 
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Rear-Admiral Gamble. 
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Tlie Biitisli Admiral who has been selected 
to reorganise Turkey’s fleet. 
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The “Nightmare of the German General Staff. 


THE KAISER'S NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE TO HIS GENERALS. 


T HE Deutsche Revue of January ist contained an 
article by General Count von Schlieffen, late 
Chief of the General Staff of the German 
Army. It has attracted universal attention, because 
the Kaiser req.d the military part of it to his generals 
the day after New Year’s Day. According to the 
official statement, when the commanding generals 
assembled to present New Year’s congratulations to 
the Emperor, his Majesty said to Count von Schlieffen, 
“ I have read something.” After receiving their 
congratulations the Emperor said to the generals, 
“ Gentlemen, to-morrow we will discuss manoeuvres.” 

Alter dinner on the following evening the Emperor 
drew the manuscript from his pocket and said, “ 1 
have here a military article by a high officer which 1 
will read to you.” His Majesty then read out the 
military portion of the ‘ essay, and remarked, 
“ Anything further you can obtain fr«m Count von 
Schlieffen.” 

The Socialist Vorivaerts remarks that the official 
statement does not deny the report that the generals 
gave his Majesty an express vote of confidence. The 
Emperor, the Vorivaerts satys, after reading the article, 
referred to the excitement created in Germany by 
the famous interview in the Daily Telegraph , and 
asked the generals whether they had noticed any 
dissatisfaction in the army in connection with it. 
The generals answered unanimously that it was 
absolutely out of the question that officers should 
concern themselves with politics, much less with the 
political effect of a statement such as that made in 
the Daily Telegraph. 

The Emperor replied that he was glad to hear that. 
He relied on his army to stand by him even though 
all others should abandon him. 

This statement of the Vorwacrts is officially denied, 
so far as the allusion to the Telegraph interview is 
concerned. The article is very interesting, both from 
a military and from a political point of view. Even 
if the Kaiser did not read the political part of the 
article, he has so frequently expressed similar ideas 
that they may be accepted as a revelation of his 
conception of the situation. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE WEAPON. 

The article begins by sketching the war of arma¬ 
ments which followed the defeat of France by 
Germany in 1870-71. Every nation endeavoured to 
outstrip the other in acquiring arms of precision, 
with the result that nearly every army has now equally 
effective weapons. # 

The time has now come when further improve¬ 
ments appear unnecessary. The highest conceivable 
point of accuracy has been attained. If the hand is 
steady and the eye exact the most distant targets can 


be hit. The momentum of the projectile is so great 
that practically the whole space between the muzzle 
and the target is a dangerous space. The projectile } 
itself cannot be further reduced in size. Troops in * 
close order, or even isolated skirmishers in the; : 
standing position, dare not offer themselves as a ■ 
target to the rain of projectiles. So far back aft-*: 
Mars-la-Tour Prussian regiments advancing in close.- 
order against rifles which would now be considered 
antiquated lost 68 per cent, of their strength. 

The weapon itself has triumphed, but no nationj 
has acquired real pre-eminence over its neighbours itv| 
the matter of armaments. A complete change W< 
tactics has therefore become necessary. The attack^ 
in two ranks and volley-firing have become obsoletfcj 
—in a few moments both armies would be annihilated. 

THE NET RF.SULT. 'I 
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It is no longer possible, as was believed until] 
recently, to overcome the enemy by the fire of dens**| 
masses of riflemen. It is only by the use of “ cover’ll 
that infantry can hope to approach the enemy. The#| 
must lie down, kneel, creep, and rush forward agai; 
without being seen, and at the same time must ende 
vour to beat down the enemy's fire with their owr 
then moving forward again to the next bit of cover,! 
Sooner or later, however, there will come a momer 
when shelter will no longer be available. The attac 
must then, if the distance is small, launch itself uj 
the defenders in spite of their fire. If the space 
be covered is extensive, then the attackers must pro* 
vide their own shelter and dig themselves forwa 
just as in siege operations, when possible advancti 
during the night. The most notable result adduc 
from the improvement in weapons is the extension 
the firing line. 

This will necessitate suen immense space 
although France has 5,500,000 trained men, ar 
Germany 4,750,000—for France keeps her soldil 
for twenty-five years, and Germany only for nineteer 
they will not be able to out more than a million 
each into line of battle. 

TIIE BATTLE OF THE FUTURE. 

The late Chief of the General Staff then passes - 
a description of the battlefield in the next Kurop 
war. Nothing, he maintains, will be seen to betra 
the enemy’s presence save the flashes of his artilleryi| 
It will be impossible «to realise the presence of " " 
enemy’s infantry save that from time to time a tl 
dark line will be shen to quiver, leap forward, ae 
suddenly disappear. Cavalry will accomplish tl 
task beyond the range of view of the other two arn 
The General Officer commahding will be ensconced. i|| 
a house far to the rear, seated at a large table, wh 
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telephone, telegraph, and wireless implements will be 
at hand. Motor-cars will be waiting outside to carry 

* despatches for long distances. 

There in a comfortable chair sits the modern 
Alexander, a map of the battlefield before him ! He 
sends his orders by telephone or by wireless.* He 
receives reports from subordinate generals in their 
captive balloons or airships. The march to the 
battlefield will commence the moment troops have 
detrained from their railway carriages. Since the 
firing line will be enormously extended the columns 
will march to the battlefield with large intervals 
between one another, and the term “ concentration 
for battle ” will lose its significance. The battles of 
the future will be prolonged and weary, but they will 
not be more bloody than of old—perhaps less so. 

' The fourteen days of Mukden cost the two com¬ 
batants less than did the few hours of Mars-la-Tour. 

TIIE UTILISATION OK AIRSHIPS. 

To deliver a flank attack it is essential to know 
where the flanks rest. It is to be hoped that this 
task will be achieved in the future by airships. The 
enemy also will have his airships. Victory will be to 
.the one which can rise above the adversary, destroy 
it with a dropped bomb, and then rise rapidly again 
to escape the flames. The cavalry, freed from the 
duties of reconnaissance, will direct the fire of its guns 
against the enemy’s rear. In this task If will have to 
-encounter and overcome the enemy’s cavalry. In 
future artillery will have to fight against artillery, 
cavalry against cavalry, airship against airship, before 
any of these can join and help the infantry to attain 
: final victory. 

1 From this forecast of the battlefield of the future 

* the writer passes to the political aspect of that war of 
. armaments which, caused by and feverishly continued 

since the war of 1870, has resulted in the formation 
of an “armed ring” round Germany and Austria, 
leaving the two countries in suspicious isolation. 

THE ARMED RING ROUND GERMANY. 

There began to be formed around Germany and 
Austria an armed ring of fortifications. Immediately 
after the close of the war France proceeded to build 
an uninterrupted barrier along the Upper Moselle 
•and the Meuse, which now covers the whole of its 
'eastern frontier from Switzerland to Belgium. Ger- 
. many was thus placed in a difficult position. Even if 
' she had no idfas of conquest, she could not quietly 
, watch her revengeful enemy waiting in secure entrench- 
1 , ments for the right opportunity to move forward. 

The best defence is attack. Germany did not 
\ oppose a line of forts to the ‘French line of forts, but 
' sought for a different offensive ^weapon. The heavy 
artillery was supplied with new special shells, which 
| 'no wall and no stronghold could resist. Even this 
£ secret wgs not kept long inviolate. Similar annihilat¬ 
ing projectiles were created on the other side of the 
^-frontier. 


To forestall attack on the right wing France 
proceeded promptly to fortify the passes of the Jura. 
On the left wing Belgium came to her assistance. 
The great highways in the valleys of the Sambre and 
the Meuse have been sown with forts, and behind 
them Antwerp now towers as an impregnable strong¬ 
hold. Holland followed the example of her neigh¬ 
bour, and in the general panic of German aggression 
fortified herself strongly. Italy had not long before 
lost provinces to France. In apprehension that this 
feverish fortification might prevent her revenge, she 
met fort with fort, battery with battery. Thus before 
two decades had elapsed since the close of the war of 
1S70 a Chinese wall of fortification had been erected 
against Germany from the Zuyder Zee to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Saint Golhard, the passes of the Rhone 
and Rhine Valleys, every path from inaccessible 
glacier to monstrous peak, was barricaded, and forts 
were erected amid the eternal snow. 

These imaginary German ambitions of conquest, 
thus summarily stifled on south and east, must now, 
of course, seek another outlet. As Germany could no 
longer march peacefully to Paris, she would, of course, 
set out for Moscow. Russia, trembling, sets to work 
to build a line of fortresses on her frontier, aided in 
the task by numerous streams and marshes. A barrier 
was also erected against Austria, Germany’s ally. 
Thus the States of the Triple Alliance were isolated 
on the east as on the west. In the north Denmark 
has made a stronghold of Copenhagen, and thus 
dominates the entrance to the Baltic, while England 
possesses a “ mighty floating fortress, which she can 
erect at any given moment m the North Sea,” and by 
means of which she can effect a landing at some 
Danish seaport and hurl her forces into Schleswig. 
This gigantic system of fortification created so pro¬ 
found an apprehension that even Italy herself set to 
work to fortify herself against her ally, Austria. 

The ring of iron thus forming around Germany and 
Austria remained open on one side only- that of ,the 
Balkans. This aperture has now been closed by 
Turkey, Servia, and Montenegro. 

This, then, is the military position of Europe to¬ 
day. In the centre stand Germany and Austria, 
unprotected and alone. Around them the Powers, 
watchful, entrenched. 

ENGLAND “ AN IRRECONCILABLE ENEMY.” 

Moreover, the amazing development of Germany’s 
industry and commerce has given her yet another 
irreconcilable enemy. The hatred of a formerly 
despised rival can neither be appeased by assurances 
of sincere friendship nor can it be aggravated by 
inflammatory speeches. It is no longer emotion, but 
debit and credit which regulates the intensity of 
national resentment. , 

Russia is still in the grip of an ancestral antipathy 
of Slav for German. Italy, hindered from all expan¬ 
sion towards the west, believes that the invasion of 
foreigners from across the Alps into the fruitful 
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Lombardy plains is not yet finished ; she will tolerate 
foreigners neither on the southern slopes of the 
mountains nor on the coast of the Adriatic. 

THK GKRMAN NIGHTMARK. 

It is not impossible that these passions and desires 
may one day be transformed into aggressive action. 
One thing is clear : that that action will take the form 
of a united attack towards the- centre. At a given 
moment the doors will be opened, the drawbridges 
will fall, and armies, numbered by the million, will 
pour into Germany over Vosges, Meuse, Micmen, and 
the Tyrolean Alps, dominating, annihilating. The 
danger seems appalling. It diminishes in proportion 
as one gets nearer to it. 

And now the author turns to England, the great 
commercial rival. “England,” he argues, “cannot 
destroy German trade without materially injuring her 
own. She must allow her competitor, who is at the 
same time her best customer, to live.” Before pro¬ 
ceeding with a landing on the coast of Jutland she 
must await despatches from Africa, Irom India, from 
America, from the Far East. If she is to set the 
world in flames, she will be too wise to let her army 
be imprisoned in Schleswig. It is doubtful whether 
Russia, after her recent experience of the methods of 
modern warfaie, will be eager to attack. France has 
clearly decided only to satisfy her cooling desire for 
revenge in company with allies. 

f’KVh sKCHRKJ) BV “ THK RK.I> S|*I(TRK." 

All are apprehensive of the appalling expense, the 
possible losses that loom in the background like a 
red spectre. Conscription, which seeks to transform 
high and low, rich and poor, into food for cannon, 
has damped their military ardour. Men feeling 
warm and secure behind the walls of fortresses 
deemed impregnable are showing less and less desire 
to advance into the open field. < bin foundries, 
ammunition factories, and steam-hammers are doing 
more to promote friendly relations than any Peace 
Congress that will ever be summoned. Even if all 
anxieties were forgotten, all reluctance overcome, the 
resolution taken to advance, there would still remain 
that question trembling on every apprehensive lip: 
“ Will the others come too ? Will distant allies arrive ? 
Shall we not have to face the enemy’s fire isolated and 
alone ? ” 

“THK COAKITION IS RKADV ! ” 

From beyond the Channel comes the cry : “ The 
coalition is ready.” That it will ever undertake actual 
hostilities is both doubtful and unnecessary. The 
position that the Powers have taken up is so favour¬ 
able that in itself it constitutes a menace, and auto¬ 
matically agitates German nerves already jarred by 
commercial struggles aqd industrial crises. And even 


now the scene changes. Events in the Balkans have' 
chained the hands of Austria for a considerable time 
to come. She seeks help from her ally and can offer 
none. Adversaries have succeeded in forcing both 
Germany and Austria from now on to fight on different 
battlefields ; Austria’s front must he to the south, that 
of Germany to the west, while Russia proposes to, 
decide the whole question when and how she will. 

And yet, despite their favourable position, the sur¬ 
rounding enemies do not seem anxious to advance. 
Even apart, both Austria and Germany are too strong* 
They must be yet further separated. Racial disputed 
are unfortunately fostered in both countries. For th<6 
coming contest, whether it be fought out by arms of 
other methods, what is necessary lor Germany is & 
“united nation of brothers,” with a mighty army,’ 
governed by a strong hand and inspired by uncom-. 
promising devotion. So ends the paper. 

But what nonsense all this is ! An evil dream, the 
pioduct of an uneasy conscience. 



Eupopa’s Fright. 

Mother Europa : “ Take care, children ; here comes thejj 
bogey man!" * 
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How to Settle the Licensing Question. 


WHAT MEN THINK OF THE PROPOSED NATIONALISATION. 


I N order to gauge public opinion on the subject of 
the proposed nationalisation of the drink traffic, 
I sent a copy of the article published in the last 
month’s Rrvikw advocating Major Maitland’s pro- 

E osal for buying up the liquor trade, lock, stock, anil 
arrel, to about one thousand selected persons in the 
Country, including legislators, bishops, leading Non- 

r Uiformists, newspaper editors, etc. With this reprint 
sent the following letter :— 


HOW ARE WE TO SETTLE T11E LICENSING 
QUESTION ? 

Dear Sir,—The rejection of lire Licensing Bill last session 
leaves us face to face with a grave social and political problem 
Of national importance. 

As no one on either side of the House has as yet given any 
clear lead on this matter, it occurred to me that I might be aide 
lo render some slight public service l>y endeavouring to ascertain 
What is the opinion of our legislators and political and religious 
leaders oti this question. 

I enclose a suggestion which was first brought before me by 
Major Maitland, but which, as you will see, has behind it a no 
•mall measure of support. 

1 should be much obliged to you if you would be so kind as 
to answer and return to me tile questions piinled below.— 
Yours truly, Wii.UAM T. Sii.AU. 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Have you any objection in pi inc iple to the Nationalisation 
of “ the Trade” ? 

2 . If you approve in principle, would you buy up the whole 
trade—Brewers, Distillers, etc.—or only buy up the Public 
Houses ? 

3 . If you approve of die scheme would you be willing to 
form one of a group to work actively for its realisation i 

' 4 . Any suggestions, criticisms, or observations ? 


ANSWERS. 


The result is exactly what rryght have been 
expected. The majority to whom the questions were 
addressed are too much startled by what seems to 
them the novelty and the magnitude of the proposal 
to venture upon giving an opinion either one way 
or the other. The most satisfactory result of this 
attempt to interrogate public opinion is that it has 
Obviously set a good many to think pretty furiously, 
and that, of course, is all to the good. 

I received a characteristic letter from Mr. James 
Branch, M.P. for the Enfield Division of Middlesex. 
Sprint his reply, first of all, because it is typical of 
(rhat may be called the open-minded sensible'man as 
iistinguished from those who in reply to all-inquiries 
jnerely mutter the shibboleths of their respective 
parties. Mr. Branch writes as*follows :— 

\'Dey Sir,— I am too much staggered with your gigantic pro- 
fOsal to give a positive reply either affirmative or negative. 1 
live no definite principles in opposition. .1 simply want the 
'fax, interest of the nation served by temperance reform, and 
£ll welcome any scheme that»\vdl best secure dial, but wcinust 
- careful not to be caught in a stratagem by either the trade or 



The whole question is so complicated—the issue so vast that 
for any party as such to lie involved in the proposal to purchase 
the great brewing, distilling and distributing interest of die Drink. 
Trade, might plunge the Government into a vortex from which 
they would never escape. If a proposal is to be considered it must 
be by representatives of all parties, who will guarantee the 
loyalty of those whom they represent upon all important recom¬ 
mendations. If that could be done I would then as one support 
the Government in their project, both in and out of Parliament, 
but we must remember we should be buying a monopoly, receiv¬ 
ing enormous profits from the impoverishment of the people, anti 
the nation could not carry on this trade with that result, there- 
foie its profits would greatly diminish ; but if it can be made 
financially sound, and work for social improvement, it could no 
doubt be economically administered. 

To me it is a question of financejxnd capacity of administra¬ 
tion.— Yours faithfully, Jamks Branch. 

Apart from the feeling of dismay at being suddenly 
challenged to express an opinion upon a subject on 
which the bell - wethers of the flock have taken no 
decided line, there is a natural reluctance on the part 
of both sections, either prospective buyers or the 
prospective sellers, to appear too keen for a bargain. 
The prospect of being converted into Civil servants 
has hardly dawned upon the mind of the publican, 
while as for the brewers, they refrain from expressing 
a definite opinion until they know what price they 
are to get for their breweries. 

ATTITUDE OF “THE TRADE.” 

1 have received a letter from one hotel-keeper, 
although 1 did not circularise his class. He merely 
wrote, as a reader of the Review, to say : “ 1 quite 
agree with your views, and have for some time in 
several Scotch newspapers argued from your point of 
view. As a matter of fact, it is the only solution of 
this thorny subject. I run a first-class hotel, where 
the sale of liquor is a very small percentage, so that 1 
am in no way prejudiced.” 

The attitude of the Trade and its organ, 1 he Morning 
Advertiser , is critical, not to say hostile, the criticism 
of the financial proposition being based upon the 
assumption that if the liquor trade were nationalised 
there would be less liquor drunk than at present. 
But as a leading member of the Opposition remarked 
to me when discussing this problem : “ The ideal is. 
not to diminish the consumption of drink, but to* 
equalise it, so that no one should get too much, and 
that all should have what they need. Hence, in an 
ideal system, more beer would be drunk, and there 
would be at once a greater consumption of beer and 
a great diminution of drunkenness.” It is obvious 
that if every man, woman and child spent as much 
upon alcoholic beverages as is spent, let us say, 
by the average Member of Parliament who votes 
in favour of local option, there would be a greater 
increase in the drink bill, but there would not be any- 
corresponding increase of drunkenness. This view 
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of the matter is of course repudiated. But those who 
regard the consumption of any alcoholic liquor as an 
■evil in itself, quite apart from whether it produces 
drunkenness or whether it does not, may console 
themselves by reflecting that if they can convert the 
nation to their views they would be able to carry, 
under a nationalised scheme, all their projects for 
diminishing the sale of drink without being hindered 
by the obstacles which at present reduce them to 
impotence. 

TEMPERANCE EXTREMISTS. 

As might have been expected, however, the extreme 
temperance reformers will have nothing to do with a 
project which will place the whole of the control of 
the drink traffic in the hands of the nation. They 
prefer to take the ^38,000,000 a year arising from 
■customs, excises, and licensing duties. They hanker 
after even more from this source, but they leave the 
whole responsibility of distributing the drink which 
yields this handsome revenue upon private adven¬ 
turers or private companies which desire to increase 
the maximum of drink. 

MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

The response from Members of Parliament who 
are of the teetotal persuasion is much more prompt 
and definite than those who have an open mind on 
the subject. About fifty Members of Parliament 
have sent in their returns, and the opponents of 
nationalisation are in the majority. Some confine 
themselves simply to asserting their opposition. (>ne 
Member, Mr. Charles Fenwick, Member for Wans- 
beck, Northumberland, amplifies his answer as 
follows. He answers the first question that he has 
very decided objections in principle to the national¬ 
isation of the Trade, and he adds : “ At elections 
■every candidate would be asked for a pledge in 
favour of cheap drinks.” 

Mr. Leif Jones is an uncompromising champion of 
Prohibition d entrance :— 

I believe all experience is against nationalisation. The 
history of the Russian Government’s experiment in this direc¬ 
tion is specially instructive, anti should give pause to those who 
are suggesting a similar scheme for this country. 

But is the evidence as to the result of the national¬ 
isation of the drink supply in Russia so clear as 
to justify Mr. Jones’s confidence? The vodka is 
certainly supplied free from all deleterious ingredients, 
and the monopoly of spirits in Switzerland seems to 
work very ^satisfactorily. 

Another uncompromising Prohibitionist js Mr. 
Richard Bell, M.P. for Derby, who says: — 

The drink traffic is a national evil. The nation should, thcie- 
forc, not adopt it, but use all its powers to kill it or destroy, as 
far as passible, its defects by legislation and taxation. 

Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, Member for Walworth, says 
that he has to this proposal the strongest objections, 
which he bases largely on his Indian experience :— 
With my experience in India of Government as a vendor of 
liquor, veritable fire-water, I would most vigorously oppose. 


In a few years every object, except the Increase of revenue, 
would be forgotten. In Russia the system is an unmitigated 
curse. 

Mr. T. F. Richards, Labour Member for West 
Wolverhampton, would confiscate the property of the? 
Trade without mercy. He says :— ■ 

The great harm this trade lias done and is doing to those of US 
who have dear ones makes most feel wicked towards tho 
purloining of our national honour. 

Mr. William R. Anson, Unionist Member for 
Oxford University, answers the first two questions as . 
follows •— | 

1. It seems to me that to say that you object in principle to x 
any proposed political or economical change means that you are*; 
too idle or too fanatical to wish to discuss it. I do not like the,." 
nationalisation of tilings of common use, but I think that this 
proposed scheme is well worth discussion. 

2. This is one of the difficulties. Is the Government to be-' 
every man’s wine merchant and to manage every public-house, ■/ 
club, hotel, and restaurant, or is it to go into competition as an 
owner of licensed premises? I am not prepared to say off-hand. 

Sir John Jardine, Liberal Member for Roxburgh* ;; 
shire, thinks that as a nation we are becoming $0*; 
temperate that any price that the Trade accepted at if 
present would be a bad bargain for the nation. Sir ^ 
J ohn Jardine goes on to express as follows his idea | 
as to what ought to be done :— % 

Government which the Lords rejected will some day afford A $ 
proper settlement in accord with precedents and with our system 3% 
of government. The Trade has always been regulated by thfl® 
local justices ; and this, helped by local option, ought to do';$j 
well in the future. Either the Lords will have to climb dowflM 
in fare of the vast majority in the Commons, or the Common»i| 
will assert their undoubted control over the national finance by’fj 
increasing the charges for a licence to share in the preseqt|J 
monopoly. As compared with New York City and nearlytj 
every other countiy, the present scales for licences are remark* j| 
ably light. , J 

Mr. J. S. Wiggin, of West Riding, Yorkshire, al»o|| 
agrees with Sir John Jardine in thinking that thflt.l 
nation is becoming so sober that to buy up the Trade ; 
would be to invest in a decaying business. 'fffl 

Mr. Thos. Burt contents himself by simply saying|l 
that he does not approve of nationalising the Trade, -i 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc thinks that if the Trade were.'! 
nationalised it would be run by a few wealthy men«Jj 
His proposal is rather to “ License the sale of drink® 
exactly as you do that of tobacco—anyone to sella 
who cares to pay a small fee. Punish all adulteration! 
or sale of immature spirits by imprisonment of th«J! 
manufacturer or manager.” if 

On the other hand, Sir George White, of the North* J 
West Division of Norfolk, thinks th*at drink is 
article that can never be rendered innocuous, 
whomsoever it is sold, and must continue m thftjl 
future, as in the past,* to be a constant source sff| 
danger to those who sell or use it. 

'Fuming to those vfrto are in favour of the natidrmk|| 
isation of public-houses, wc find Mr. George N.'ii 
Barnes, M.P., writing as follows :— : M 

As a Socialist, I am, of course, in favour of the pufilic owner*|i 
ship of the public-house, and of its being made a different sort-’I 
of a [dace. ' j|J| 

1 am not so sure that I should be willing to buy them out at 
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^»ricc which should include the monopoly value. That, how¬ 
ever, is a practical question. 

i,‘ I agree with you on the principle of the thing, but I don’t 
.agree as to its urgency. The question of unemployment is of 
On more urgent importance, and I should not willingly assenj to 
.Its being again shunted on one side for another wrangle about 
drink, which is, to a large extent, settling itself by improved 
.tastes and’ habits of the people. 

’ I am sick of teetotal agitations, which have all led but into 
the ditch, 

Mr. Henry A. Watt, who has no objection in prin¬ 
ciple to the nationalisation of the trade, replies to the 
s|pck objection of the other side by saying : — 

'The objections to the above-indicated line of action, viz., 

. that the nation should not “soil its fingers” with such a trade, 
ore absurd, seeing that the nation already derives so much of its 
income from that very source. If there is soiling in it, then 
the blackening process has long ago begun. 

Mr. Pete Curran and Mr. J. S. Harmood-Bannur 
have no objections to nationalisation, neither has 
Mr. William O’Malley. Mr. J. C. Wedgwood, of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme, has no objection in principle, 
but he deprecates paying the monopoly value for the 
licences. Mr. Charles McLaren is in favour of 
buying up the public-houses only, and not the brewers. 
Mr. C. G. Chiozza Money, Member for North 
Paddington, is in favour of buying up the whole 
, trade, but he says:— _ 

The chief difficulties are the blindness and prejudice of many 
of those concerned in the temperance movement and the con¬ 
spicuous lack of courage of our statesmen. 

, Mr. W. P. Beale, Member for South Ayrshire, 

jays:— 

I do not altogether regret the principle. All the current 
arguments about the “monopoly” being the property of the 
State admit it in some measure. The State already treats the 
•‘“Trade” as a great national revenue-producing asset, and 
“nationalisation,” like “ municipalisntion,” would only give 
the State or the municipality more eflectual control over it and 
it* revenue-producing power. The question is whether this 
;would make it more or less easy to cuitail the liquor traffic and 
';its evil consequences. These evils vary locally, and I am not 
-content to leave the whole matter to a Government department 
even a municipal authority), without safeguards that the 
plague of intemperance shall be adequately dealt with locally. 

Mr. L. A. Atherley-Jones's—Member for the 
North-West Division of Durham—criticisms and 
^Observations are thus stated :— 

A. made anil sold his beer in the same house. 

' A.’s successor makes beer ill one house and sells it in many. 

In the former case you could, it you gave compensation, 
.. compensate him in respect of the whole concern ; it is difficult 
tO see why not in the latter. 

' , If the Stale bought up the bakers, they would not compensate 
“the millers, corn-brokers, farmers anti landowners, because 
-these producers and distributors would find in the Stale a 
' substituted customer. Would the brewer and distiller 1 if not, 
be would be entitled to coinpensatipn. As to its measure, that 
is a mixed question of accountancy and public policy. 

, Mr. George Greenwood, who «is in favour of the 
^principle of nationalisation, says :—^ 

, . 1 do not feel myself competent to express a definite opinion 

to the necessity of buying up breweries ami distilleries, as 
sfceU as the public-houses, until 1 have heard further discussion 
jbn the matteri I do not think it would be necessary to buy up 
IPjtll businesses of wine merchants and wine importers,” us, Mr. 
pdtzeuui suggests. 


Mr. O’Brien, Member for Mid-Tipperary, stipulates 
that if nationalisation takes place the publicans and 
their employees should be properly compensated. 

BISHOPS. 

The Bishop of Southwark, who has no objection in 
principle to nationalisation, says :— 

The question of expediency remains. I should approach it 
with favourable prepossession, because I regard the position and 
powei of the “ interest ” as the real evil ; and 1 do not see. 
now, what prospect we have of freedom from it. I should be 
disposed, if the State buys up, only to buy the public-houses - t 
or at le-ist, only the machinery of distribution. 

The Bishop of Cashel and Waterford has no objec-> 
tion to the nationalisation, although he would only 
buy up the retail premises. He thinks the question 
might with great propriety be referred to the people 
of the country by means of the “ referendum.” 

The Bishop of Limerick, like the Bishop of Cashel 
and Waterford, would only buy up the public-houses. 

The Bishop of Ossory writes as follows :— 

1 object to the nation becoming the owner of the Trade. The 
temptation to apply profits to popular social experiments would 
lie too strong, and, once applied in that way, the inducement 
to foster the Trade would be very greit. 

I approve of a system on Scandinavian lines, which would 
entrust the Trade to corporations strictly limited as to profit, etc., 
provided that only in this way could liquor be sold, and pro¬ 
vided that extra profits went to reduction of National Debt or 
some other object which would not excite the cupidity of the 
nation or of individuals. 

This application would be made easy by the fact that extra 
profits would probably be required tor a long period to buy out 
ceitain interests which would be affected by the change. 

Bishop Baynes, of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, says 
that he would buy up the whole trade if the terms 
were possible ; he thinks it is largely a question of 
figures, into which he cannot enter, but he says he 
has long felt that we are going the wrong way to work 
in giving the “ pub ” a bad name, and so diminishing 
the force of public opinion there. He wants to see 
places like Continental restaurants. 

Several of the Bishops write saying they have not 
made up their minds on the subject sufficiently to be 
able to answer the questions with clearness and 
accuracy. 

LEADING FREE CHURCHMEN. 

Rev. Mark Guy Pearse thinks that the scheme is the 
only solution of the difficulty that he can see. Rev. 
R. I. Hopwood, of Wesley College, Richmond, 
prefers municipalisation to nationalisation, and depre¬ 
cates the idea of relying upon money from this source. 
Rev. F. 10 . Spurr, of Maze Fond Baptist Church, Old 
Kent Road, says that if the State controls at all it 
must control from genesis onwards. He adds :— * 

The idea of natiouali->ing the drink traffic is not pleasant to 
me. I would prefer to see it swept away. But I realise that 
we must deal with facts and not fool the time away in .dream¬ 
ing. Nationalisation would give us control over quality and 
quantity. We could then have pure beer—a drink that would 
not be so much abused as the heavy ale of to-day is. If the 
motto "pro bono publico" rules, State control of the traffic need 
not l>e feared, bill welcomed. 

Rev. George A. Parkinson, of the West London 
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Mission, would buy the trade up from end to end. 
He says the buying-up ought to be at a righteous 
valuation, and not at the inflated values given in too 
many brewery prospectuses. On the other hand, 
Rev. W. Scott Lidgett, President of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Conference, and editor of the Methodist 
Times , says that more than one million people of this 
country are opposed to making the State responsible 
for the traffic.. Several Primitive Methodists and 
Baptist ministers approve of the scheme. Rev. A. T. 
Hocking says it is the only kind of temperance 
reform about which' he has been able to work up any 
enthusiasm. Rev. W. Garrett Horder says : — 

This is such a tremendous question that it needs a great deal 
of consideration. My first thought is that nationalisation would 
mean the nation’s approval of the drink traffic. Anti I hold 
that the nation should not set its collective approval on things 
harmful or even doubtful— e.g., 1 think the Government stamp 
on quack medicines is approving the evil for the sake of the 
revenue. 

Professor W. T. Davison, of Richmond Wesleyan 
College, fears that the remedy might prove worse than 
the disease. Rev. Charles M. Draper demands a 
Pure Beer Bill and the Non-Financial Provisions of 
the late Licensing Measure. Rev. W. Jones Price 
objects to buying up the Trade, for he thinks the 
drink-sellers have no right to their business o. to 
their monopoly. 

NEWSPAPER EDITORS. 

The editors, as a rule, prefer to confine their com¬ 
ments to their own papers, although Mr. E. Parke, of 
the Morning Leader, thinks that it is a waste ol time 
to discuss the matter. Mr. Blumerifeld, of the Daily 
Express, is opposed to the nationalisation of any 
trade. An editor of a Yorkshire daily, who docs 
not wish his name to be published, says :— 

If we want the nation to escape from the clutch of this uulul 
trade and free our public life from what is to thinking people a 
growing terror at election times, the Slate must control. The 
surplus would he well applied in saving the starving parents and 
children. 

The editor of the Birmingham Weekly Post says he 
is in favour of the principle, but he thinks the process 
should be gradual and cautious, and carefully avoid 
inflicting injustice and hardship on the Trade. The 
editor of the Retford and Worksop Times says he has 
travelled enough to have a strong objection to the 
nationalisation of anything ; it creates fat officials, 
and leave the public worse served. Repressive mea¬ 
sures produce exasperation and opposition where it 
would not otherwise exist. 

A COMPULSORY SINKING FUNK. » 

tf 

Mr. E. I. Husey, of 58, Coleman Street, who has been 
working on this line for some time, sends an alterna¬ 
tive scheme to Major "Maitland’s, which he thus 
describes:— 

The reform of the Licensed Trade, on the lines I have 
suggested, is one I have advocated for some years past. I have 
also had letters from brewers from all over the country, and I 
have reason to believe that reform on the lines I have 
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foreshadowed would be accepted by the Trade, and by 
Temperance Reformers, who are not fanatics. 

I would point out to you that in dealing with such a scheme 
the chief difficulty is that of reconciling the several interests in 
the Trade, so that a draughtsman of any proposed Bill would 
have "to be familiar with company law as well as the licensing 
law. I believe I have met most of these difficulties, and it is 
for that reason that the scheme has been generally approved by 
those who have gone into it. 

Roughly speaking, my idea is this : To compel all those 
interested in the licensed trade to make a compulsory sinking 
lund, the effect of which would be that at the end of a certain 
period the freeholds, leaseholds, and licences would become the 
property of the Stale without the State incurring any responsi¬ 
bility or paving a penny for them. This can only be done by 
an Act of Parliament, as it would he necessary to overcome the 
privileges of the debenture stockholders and preference share¬ 
holders. 

It has been suggested to me that the brewers would not be 
able to dispose of this stock in order to pay out their debenture 
stockholders and preference shareholders, as the stock would 
not be saleable at par. I met this objection at once by 
slating that, assuming for the sake of argument all the deben¬ 
ture stockholders and preference shareholders were paid off, 
there would be so large an amount of money to tie re-invested ■ 
that there would lie a general appreciation of all stocks and 
shares, including Government securities, and consequently the 
new stock to be issued to tile Trade would in all probability be 
saleable at par, and there would therefore be no disturbance on 1 
the .Money Market beyond a general appreciation of all slocks 
and shares. 

1 have also stipulated that, to carry out this scheme, a certain - 
term of years would he necessary ; and in these years the , 
ordinary shareholders should he aide, from the trade done by ’ 
the houses during the period of which they would be the lease- 
holders from the State, to recover sufficient to reimburse them 
lor lltcir investment, or at any rale the greater part of it. I 

At the end of forty-five years the country, beside^ 
having the control of all licensed property, would be; 
in receipt of an income of anything from £12,000,009 
to /,'i 5,000,000 a year. .t 

_ "S 
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THREE EXPERIMENTS 

L—FROM THIS SIDE. 
ANY persons who have claimed 


to be 

materialising mediums have been exposed 
as clever jugglers, tricksters or conjurers. 
3 &iis has been done so often that it has become 
JXjjOnotonous. It seemed, therefore, a welcome change 
if Mr. and Mrs. Tomson, who are giving a music-hall 
ijperformance of “ The Master Mystery” at the Hippo¬ 
drome, could be proved to be not merely clever per¬ 
formers of an undiscoverable trick, but persons in 
Possession of that psychic power which enables them 
|o materialise the spirit form. They no more 
jplaim to be spiritualists than fraudulent materialising 
Ityjediums claim to be conjurers. But personal pre¬ 
cisions count for nothing. It is not what a person 
|jlaims that matters, it is what he actually can do. 
fe; My first effort to induce the Tomsons to subnut 
Ibemselves to a test experiment at a private house 
|ras baffled by the veto of the music-hall manager 
funder whom they were then working. lie said he was 
Cih; certain they would fail if subjected to the rigorous 
$&Sts which I would impose to exclude the possibility 
jfjrf trickery, and that as he did not want his show 
fpjured by exploding the Mystery, I must wait until 
Jtheir engagement terminated. 

' That was not very hopeful. But as the Tomsons 
Jprofessed themselves willing to submit to any con¬ 
ditions, I waited until they were free,.and last month 
liiey gave me three experimental sittings—two in my 
ij&wn house and one in the house of a friend, the result 
jfef which satisfied me that whatever may be the con¬ 
juring abilities of these successful performers, they 
possess psychic powers without which it would be 
impossible for them to perform some of their feats. 

The tests varied in stringency. At the first, although 
pfevere, they were nothing compared with those applied 
|lt*the second and third meetings. At the second seance 
|Urs. T omson waf>, at her own request, in opposition 
my own emphatic protest, subjected to a close 
iical or surgical examination by three fully-qualified 
jjbetors, who certified that bfcfore she entered the 
jinet they were absolutely certain that Mrs. Tomson 
no extraneous substance whatever concealed on 
#r person, in her hair or inside her person. At all 
»e seances both Mr. at*d Mrs. Tomson were com- 
tely divested of all their clothing and redressed 
head to foot in clothes furnished by me. .No 
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attendant was allowed other than the members of the 
committee chosen to make the search complete. At 
the second and third seances no friend or relative of the 
Tomsons was permitted to be present. In all three 
the cabinet was an improvised structure made out of 
screens and curtains supplied by me and put together 
by members of the committee under the eyes of the 
company. In the third seance the cabinet was put 
together by Sir Oliver Lodge. How severe was the 
preliminary examination may be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing copy of the certificate signed and handed in 
to the committee of the third seance before Mrs. 
Tomson was allowed to enter the cabinet:— 


Certificate as to Search and Examination of 
Mrs. Tomson. 

I hereby certify that I have seen Mrs. Tomson absolutely 
divested of all her clothes. That I have seen those articles of 
apparel removed from the room. That I have examined the 
full body of the nude form of Mrs. Tom-on both back and front, 
from the hair of her head to the soles of her feet. I certify that 
she has nothing whatever on the outside of her person. I also 
ceilify that alter the examination was complete, and I was 
satisfied that Mrs. Tomson was in a state of nature without any 
plastrons or other devices upon her person, by which she could 
conceal any articles to be subsequently used as apports or for the 
'lisping of figures, I saw the clothes belonging to our hostess 
brought into the room, which T then subjected to a close exami¬ 
nation to see that there was nothing concealed in the pockets or 
in the lining of such garments. 1 then saw Mrs. Tontson dressed 
in tlie cloAes thus provided for her, after which I signed this 
statement declaring that the examination has been conducted in 
a most searching manner, and that J, the undersigned, am satis¬ 
fied that at this moment Mrs. Tomson has nothing upon her 
person excepting the articles of apparel supplied to her by the 
hostess, which have been thoroughly searched, and which I am 
satisfied are of dark material, and contain nothing that could be 
used as an apport, or for the white drapery of figures. 

(Signed) 1 ,. K, 11 . 

K. M. S. 

January 22nd, 1909. S. I’. T. 

A similar certificate was signed by Mr. Fielding, 
Mr. Baggalley and Mr. Douglas Murray as to the 
result of their examination of Mr. Tomson. 

Notwithstanding these rigorous precautions the 
following phenomena were witnessed at all the three 
seances :— 

i,. The production of flowers and ferns in varying 
quantities from within the cabinet. * 

2. The appearance of Mrs. Tomson outside the 
cabinet, clad from head to .foot in a heavy, white, 
beautifully draped dress fitting close to her figure, 
over which was thrown a white veil, although Mrs. ’ 
Tomson when she went into the cabinet was dressed 
solely in black. 
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3. The appearance of materialised spirit forms 
which were declared by one or more of the sitters to 
resemble their deceased relatives in feature, gesture 
and speech. 

The first and second of these occurred at all three 
stances. The third only occurred at the first. 

As to how these phenomena were produced the 
Tomsons say nothing. The explanations tendered by 
various members of the three committees merely serve 
as illustrations of the readiness of a certain class of 
professional sceptics to believe that Jonah swallowed 
the whale in order to evade the necessity of believing 
that the whale swallowed Jonah. The conclusions, the 
inferences, the explanations, do not matter. The only 
thing that is important is the fact that such and such 
phenomena actually did occur under such and such 
conditions, and that apparently they can, under 
similar or more favourable conditions, always be 
produced. 

II.—FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 

So far I have written solely from the point of view 
of observers on this side. 1 should not, however, have 
recorded the experiments here were it not that, for the 
first time, I believe, since such experiments began, I 
have in my possession communications from the 
other side, written either by my own automatic hand 
or by that of another automatic writer, hands which 
were controlled, or, if you like, which purported to 
be controlled, by the disembodied intelligences of 
deceased friends who co-operated with us in the 
experiment. Both before and after each seance we 
had such communications purporting to emanate from 
the late Mr. F. W. H. Myers and from my son Willie. 
And after all the sittings were over 1 asked the 
Myers control to use another hand than mine to 
write out a report for the readers of the Review 
of Reviews of his impressions of the series of 
sittings. He acceded to this request on condition 
that I would allow him to annotate the script with 
my hand and supplement it by extracts from what he 
had previously written immediately after the sittings. 

Autoscrii't from “ F. W. H, Myers.” 

Here is the annotated report, automatically written 
by* the hand of Miss H., supplemented, as requested, 
from Mr. Myers' previous observations, and in parti¬ 
cular by my own son’s most interesting account of 
the process of transfiguration and materialisation in 
which he himself took part. 

“By an apparently simultaneous impulse in each 
of the two worlds there has recently been a 


united attempt to give scientific demftnstration of the 
fact that not only does the individual personality.' 
survive the casting of its physical envelope, but that 
it possesses the power, under certain conditions, to 
re-assume temporarily the outward similitude of that 
former physical envelope. 

“ But we on our side and you on yours, while being \ 
united in the one great common effort, have had a ' 
somewhat different end in view. 

“ With you it was the endeavour to demonstrate that' 
‘ materialisation ’ was an undeniable fact; while with'! 
us—that is to say, those of us who have accepted that 
fact (and there is here almost as much scepticism 
regarding it as with you)—the chief object was to; 
ascertain by careful observation and experiment ! 
what arc the actual necessary conditions for making, 
materialisation possible. ; 

“ In this, as in all research work, progress is infinitely' 
slow; and with us, as with you, there have been! ( 
many efforts and many failures. My own difficulty , 
has ever been, as you know, my utter inability tO’ 
trust so-called ‘ professional mediums.’ To that : 
difficulty 1 need not, however, again refer ih;j 
regard to the present circumstances ; for I satisfied^’ 
myself some time ago as to the extraordinary psychic;’ 
faculty possessed by Mrs. Tomson, which in one way; 
exceeds that of her husband, who, though he is both!' 
clairvoyant and clairaudient, does not in himself 
possess the attributes which alone enable a disem-- 
bodied spirit to assume material form. What these 
subtle attributes may be is at present unknown both to^- 
us and to you. And it is in this field of experimental^ 
research that my 6wn chosen work at present lies, t, 
have observed that certain ‘ conditions ’ are nece% 
sary to make materialisation possible. I have alsoi 
observed that Mrs. Tomson possesses in herself aft/i 
those ‘ conditions ’ in a varying degree ; and further^ 
more I have come to the definite conclusion that; 
certain of those necessary conditions are to be found! 
distributed in different degrees of different elements 
among a number of persons who, when assembled: 
together, by each supplying some needful attribute’: 
would collectively form first that battery or condition! 
which is found in Mrs. Tomson herself alone. . , 

“ For the full development and natural working of! 
this mysterious and precious faculty, the perfect, the : 
essential atmosphere,‘is sympathy. Scepticism, wJiicfy; 
is so often but another name for antagonistic disbelief^ 
will ever be fatal. \ * J 

“ It seemed to me, however, that if scepticism, reprd*; 
senting the north-east wind under the pseudonym ©if 
‘scientific investigation,’ were diluted with a 
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ciency of the necessary sympathetic sunshine, we 
might obtain a moderate working atmosphere for con¬ 
ducting experiments on behalf of both sides. 

“ With this in view my fellow-workers (W, S., 
junr., Julia, Gurney and others) gladly agreed to co¬ 
operate with Mr. Stead. The first seance, held 
at Mr. Stead’s town house (Jan. 9), was of what (on 
looking back upon it) I may describe as a some¬ 
what amateurish character. Strict ‘ test conditions ’ 
were carefully arranged, and as a matter ol fact the 
lesults of the sitting were to us intensely satisfactory. 
I, keenly and critically, nay even sceptically observant, 
made myself for the first time acquainted with the 
primary conditions absolutely necessary for materialisa¬ 
tion. I saw the causes of apparent and partial failure, 
and I may say that 1 think 1 clearly perceive the leading 
lines on which complete success will ultimately be 
achieved, 

“ To briefly summarise—the first sitting, then, was 
from our point of view extraordinarily good. Were I 
now to doubt the possibility of physical materialisa¬ 
tion it would be to doubt the evidence of my own 
senses. But Mrs. Tomson’s regrettable condition of 
emotional excitement before the commencement of 
the stance rendered her, as you know, quite unequal 
to the long-sustained strain. It is unnecessary for me to 
minutely recapitulate the tests. In accordance with 
my own earnestly expressed desire, Mr. Stead asked 
that any manifestation which might take place should 
be in accordance with the Divine Will. 

“ By the subdued light of a shaded lump, and to the 
pleasant accompaniment of music, we unseen watchers 
smiled tolerantly in spite of ourseltes as we saw the 
Varying effect upon the small circle of sitters when 
the first apporl (a large bouquet of various kinds of 
flowers) made its appearance. But the production of 
apports—the mere pla> things of our world—was not 
the end we had in view. 

“ In spite of the very evident ‘ background ’ of 
scepticism, of which we were so keenly conscious, I 
was delighted that a number of our spirit-people were 
fible to issue in succession from the cabinet, clothed 
as in ‘ the airy fabric of a vision,’ to demonstrate by 
word and, gesture that they were in very truth real, 
firm, solid, and tangible as yqurselves.” 

Au roscRiPT from My Son. 

* « 

[One of the forms thus materialised was my son 
gillie, who passed over in December, 1907. I saw his 
fiice quite distinctly at the parting of the curtains, and 
fijS'Cager voice saying, “Father, Father, Father!” 
^ *a I went forward Mrs. Tomson fell out of the 


cabinet. Writing with my hand, Willie wrote the 
following account of the process in which he had 
taken part:— 

“Around the medium there is an aura which is 
much more dense than that which surrounds you. It 
emanates from her body much as the small veins 
emanate from the arteries, and from this aura is 
drawn the material for materialisation and for trans¬ 
figuration. In the latter case the spirit friends mould 
the drapery over the medium’s body, using it as a kind 
of tailor’s block, fit a mask more or less transparent over 
the features, and control the body. It is trance con¬ 
trol plus the fitting over the medium of drapery and a 
semblance of the person controlling. For this the 
Medium’s own aura is sufficient. It is more arduous 
when the full process of materialisation is under¬ 
taken. For then a new body must be constructed. 
It is not made complete in all its parts, the point 
being that of creating a recognisable entity. There 
is no need to elaborate all the details of the internal 
anatomy. For instance, I was only conscious of a 
head and bust. My arms were not complete : for 
my legs 1 had only the framework. It was impossible 
for me to have walked out. 1 was built up as in a kind 
of plaster east around my spirit body. Of course, 
my spirit body was there, but it could not have sup¬ 
ported my solid head and bust. They were building 
up my underpinnings. 1 should have felt like a man 
in armour. But I could use my vocal chords, and 1 did 
get out three words. For the full materialisation it is 
necessary to draw from other auras than that of the 
medium. The spirit artificers use the aura as raw 
material; they thicken and condense it, and mould it 
at will. It is a most interesting process. Julia helped. 

I did not put my hand to it, but remained passive. 

1 should say that the medium would weigh less when 
I was built up, but that she and L would weigh 
together more than the medium alone. That means 
that the balance would be taken from the sitters, or 
some of them. Some yield much, others little or 
none. It is a somewhat risky and delicate process. 
We on our side need the support of your sym¬ 
pathetic thoughts. If we have that there is almost 
no limit to w'hat we shall be able to do.”] 

“Myeks” Autoscrjpt (Resumed). 

“The second sitting, January 15th—that which took 
place at a private house at Regent’s Park—was, from 
our standpoint, a thousandfold more successful 
than the first. We fought against conditions which I 
soon knew to be absolutely adverse. The room was a 
very Polar region of icy incredulity, mixed with an atmo¬ 
sphere of supercilious curiosity and, in some cases, of 
actual contempt. But for, our absolute determina¬ 
tion to force upon certain persons the evidence of 
their own senses we should have declined to allow , 
the seance to proceed. However, I recalled with 
compunction the time when, had 1 been present in 
the body, my own mental attitude would have been 
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scarcely less bigoted and intolerant, and I lent my 
full support to the proceedings. Test conditions the 
most rigorous that were ever imposed upon any 
unhappy woman, and by which Mrs. Tomson was so 
completely ‘ depleted ’ and robbed of psychic force 
that every one of the twenty-five sitters had to 
be requested to separately enter the cabinet 
in order to contribute if possible to the necessary 
amount of power, yet did not prevent the 
eventual production of some s-mall apports and 
the appearance of several beautiful spirit-lorms clad 
in white draperies. All the apparitions but two 
were transfigurations. But there were two materialisa¬ 
tions, one which came first and the other which de- 
materialised as you said. In truth, the success was 
more complete than I could have believed possible. 
For the conditions in the seance room were, for us, 
equivalent to the air you breathe when London is 
enwrapped in fog. Would you not consider the pro¬ 
duction of a good, clear photograph, taken in the 
midst of a fog, a more striking proof of the camera’s 
power to see than even the best 1 snap-shot ’ obtained 
on a sunny day? Clear air and sunshine give you 
your snap-shot easily, but we gave you, as it were, a 
clear photograph even in the midst of a dense fog ! 
This we certainly did. And it is little to the credit 
of those of my scientific fnends who were present that 
they have not frankly and openly said so. 

“ Seance number three (January 23rd), which to my 
great satisfaction took place at Mr. Stead’s own resi¬ 
dence, in which there are the accumulated beneficent 
influences of many good conditions, was, in its own way, 
equally a triumph. 1 wish you to understand that from 
our point of view this ‘ threefold experiment ’ has 
been from first to last successful. It has proved to 
many on this side that materialisation is a possibility, 
and it has given me much new insight, much new 
information, and enabled me to know, without any 
suspicion of doubt, that so far as we have gone we 
are standing upon firm ground. As the time for the 

• third seance drew near 1 endeavoured to drive home 
the lact so persistently and cruelly—I may even say 
brutally —ignored, that the medium—whose sensitive, 
highly-strung organisation is the instrument on which 
we play—must be guarded, at whatever cost, from 
emotional disturbance of any kind. 

“ 1 was gratified by the presence of Sir Oliver Lodge 
at the third seance. It satisfies me to know that 
there is a united agreement that the test conditions 
were rigid (having been drawn up by a small com¬ 
mittee of keen investigators), that the conditions 
werfe considered before the seance to have been 
satisfactorily complied with, that apports, in the shape 
of a large handful of different kinds of flowers, were 
produced, and that a number of forms appeared 
successively from the cabinet, some of which were 
complete materialisations, others transfigurations of 

• the medium herself.” 

The Myers’ report ends here. I add an extract 


from what Mr. Myers wrote befoi’e the stance ; 

“ Please as little as possible in the way of prelimi¬ 
naries of a nature likely to disturb the sensitive 
equilibrium of the medium. The more I ponder 
over the former occasion the more I wonder that 
anything at all was achieved. I will briefly recount 
the essential conditions. 1. Sympathy. 2. Calm, 
scientific, deliberate observation, for the truth’s sake 
(not insolent incredulity under that name). 3. No 
emotional excitement either in medium or sitters. 

4. The benediction of God, asked in earnest suppli¬ 
cation, that all may be in accordance with His will. 

5. No discussion of any kind to take place in the 
presence of the medium. All arrangements, down to 
the smallest detail, completed in good lime before¬ 
hand, so that Mr. Stead may take a few minutes’ 
complete rest before the seance begins (this is impor¬ 
tant). 6. Subdued light, as before. Those are our 
conditions. (leueral details 1 leave to yourselves. 
With care 1 anticipate very good results.” The circle, 
small though it was (eleven were present), was larger 
than I liked, and 1 here take this opportunity of 
saying that any future seance at which I may see my 
way to assist must be strictly limited to six persons. 

I do not propose to go into the different conclusions 
which were afterwards drawn by the sitters at these 
various seances. As I have elsewhere observed, 
let facts speak for themselves. Get a few reliable 
witnesses, sympathetic, level-headed persons who can 
agree exactly upon what they do hear and see, and 
who may be depended upon to adhere to their own 
statements afterwards, and never mind about * con¬ 
clusions,’ than which nothing is more fallible ! ” 

So much for the autoscript. Of course, it may not 
be Mr. Myers who wrote the foregoing report, and it 
may not have been my son who explained how it was 
all done. But I saw rny son’s face and heard his 
voice, and so did the only other sitter, who sat exactly, 
opposite the opening. His automatic writing not only 
came through me, hut also through the same friend 
through whom he has constantly communicated ever 
since lie passed over. Having therefore the evidence of 
my own senses confirmed by the auto writing of mv 
son and Mr. Myers, I naturally have come to the only 
possible conclusion, viz., that whatever the Tomsons 
may do on the music-hall stage, they do possess 
psychic powers which on occasion can be used to 
produce phenomena under conditions jso severe and 
so rigorously enforced as to preclude any possibility 
of fraud, trick, or collusion. Those who reject this 
conclusion admit that they cannot explain “ the 
Master Mystery.” For’ professional purposes the 
Tomsons no doubt prefer Sir Oliver Lodge’s uncQm- 
promising rejection of any supernormal hypothesis, 
accompanied as it is by his frank admission that he 
cannot explain how it is done. For clever.trickery 
spells wealth, and Spiritualism spells ruin. There¬ 
fore the Tomsons neither claim nor disclaim any¬ 
thing.’ But the facts are as above stated. 
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A FARCICAL-TRAGICAL 

« 

I.—DECADENTS LAUGHING AT 
DECADENCE. 

T is a long time since any play has been put on 
the English stage which arouses such a con¬ 
trariety of feelings as those with which I 
witnessed “ An Englishman’s Home” at Wyndham’s 
(Theatre last month. The theme is one that is 
almost too tragic for words. The possibility of the 
landing of a foreign foe on English soil is a thing 
which should provoke in every English mind Ihe 
liveliest reaction of indignation and of shame. But 
■when this theme is presented to us on the stage in 
the “ Englishman’s Home ” we explode witli laughter ! 
“ An Englishman's Home ” has not only the most 
tragic of all themes, it is also an exposition of the 
decadence of a nation, the downfall of the great 
middle-class, which for generations has been regarded 
as the mainstay of the State. But “ Charley’s Aunt ” 
did not elicit more uproarious laughter. We have, 
therefore, the most tragic of all emotions, the most 
poignant of all situations, served up with the 
. broad farce of a Merry Andrew, while the house 
shakes its sides with merriment as if it were, a crowd 
of yokels laughing at the antics of some Jack 
Pudding. As L sat there laughing with the rest 

* I felt as if I loathed myself for laughing, and 
loathed the author and the actors and everyone con¬ 
cerned at subjecting me personally to the humiliation 
of laughing where the mind ought to have been torn 
by the passion of pity, of horror, and of remorse. Talk 
of the wretch who could peep and hotanise upon 
his mother’s grave ! I felt that while the whole theatre 
roared with laughter we were assisting at an uproarious 
carouse over the corpse of our country, “ waking ” a 
nation already dead and rotten, and laughing as we 
did so. It was a shame and humiliation. The truer 
the indictment, the more mordant the satire, the more 
cruel, the more intolerable was the laughter which 
•it invoked and evoked. When at Belshazzar’s 
feast the words of doom were traced upon the wall of 
the banquet!ng-houso the revellers did not treat it as 
a jest, nor was the warning of the coming doom 
greeted with laughter. If the play itself, which 
is a ruthless «expost of national degeneration, is 
sad, the reception of that play and the tempestuous 
merrimenj: which it evokes from the audience 
are even more melancholy, signs of the extent to 
•which we all have lost the capacity to feel strongly, 
jto see clearly, and to think sandy upon anything. 

• It may be said that it was necessary to serve so bitter 
.and unpalatable a satire with treacle-sauce, otherwise 
the public would never'have swallowed it, and after 
p|i the main thing is to get the pill down. But this 
jfefretext will not avai 1 for the monstrous attempt that 

made at the end of the play to destroy the \Vhole 
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force of the moral of the author. It is simply scan¬ 
dalous. If the play has any object at all it is to 
indicate that the national decadence which leads our 
youth to waste all their spare time in looking at foot¬ 
ball matches and smoking cigarettes will lead to a 
terrible retribution in the shape of a national overthrow. 
From that point of view everything is very well worked 
up until we come to the last scene. But then in order 
to give the play a happy ending the management have 
thrown the author’s wishes to the wind, and have 
fitted on to this tragic picture of national doom a 
triumphant finish, in which the invaders are over¬ 
whelmed by a British force even in the moment of 
victory. Regarded from every point of view that 
happy ending is simply an outrage calculated to 
minister to all the worst faults of the national character 
which the author satirises. Indeed, if the author, 
who, it is understood, is an officer in active service in 
South Africa, were to witness his play and hear the 
roars of laughter with which it is greeted, and see that 
crowning abomination of the happy ending, it is 
difficult to imagine the chagrin and indignation which 
he must experience. 

II.—POINTS GOOD AND BAD. 

Nearly fifty years ago Tennyson’s “Form, rifle¬ 
men, form ! ” did much to recruit the ranks of the 
Volunteers who were mustered in their thousands in 
order to repel an anticipated attack from France. 
“ An Englishman’s Home ” would probably do the 
same service to the Territorial Army by stimulating 
the imagination of our people as to the possible 
chances of a raid from Germany. 

The point of the play undoubtedly is the scathing 
severity of its delineation of the young man of the 
present day and his sisters. It depicts the genera¬ 
tion which has grown up with no other ideal than 
that of “ having a good time.” The cult of pleasure 
has become universal, the strenuous life is discarded, 
amusement instead of being the occasional recreation 
of the citizen has become his chief occupation. 
Luxury has sapped character from the highest to the 
lowest. The author paints with unfaltering brush 
the canker that is eating into the hearts of our 
people. This is very good, and makes for righteous¬ 
ness. 

•Wyndhatn’s Theatre would probably have been looted 
and the actors hunted as pro-Boers through the streets 
if it had been put on the stage eight years ago, when 
patriots like Geoffrey, who sat on the top of the 
monument in Trafalgar Square and sang “ Rule, 
Britannia,” on Mafeking night, to prove his patriotism, 
were in the ascendant. Anything and everything 
which tends to exhibit in their true colours the music- 
hall decadents is to be welcomed. The Daily Mail 
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is very enthusiastic about “ An Englishman’s Home ” 
to-day, but no newspaper has done more to create 
and foster the growth of the tribe of Geoffrey and 
his friends than the Harmsworth Press, which has 
made great fortunes for its shareholders by pandering 
to all the weaknesses of the national character. The 
play is also good in that it reminds us how entirely 
the supremacy of our fleet has succeeded in exorcising 
the most pestilent of all the scourges which have 
embittered human life. We laugh, of course, at the 
utter inability 6f the browns to realise that their 
country has really been invaded, and the utter failure 
of the Volunteer officers to grasp the situation. But 
even while we laugh we recognise that these things 
prove better than anything else how inviolate we 
have been kept by that navy-guarded bulwark of 
the silver streak. Our people, immune from invasion 
for centuries, have ceased to occupy their imagina¬ 
tions with the grim possibilities of war. They have 
ceased to regard their neighbours as persons who at any 
given moment might be metamorphosed into pirates 
or burglars. The foreigner may be a trade rival, an 
inconvenient person, but he has long ceased to be 
regarded as a potential throat-cutter. That marks a 
great advance in the direction of human brother¬ 
hood. On the Continent every foreigner is a potential 
murderer. In England every foreigner is a potential 
brother, and it is because that ideal of brotherhood 
has penetrated our country that our Volunteers’ lingers 
are all thumbs, and no one knows what to do when 
suddenly confronted by the unanticipated emergency 
of a foreign raid. Where the play does harm is that 
it recognises as the only method of combatting the 
national dissatisfaction and slackness of our youth 
the incalculation of what may be called the 
hypodermic injection of militarism into the veins of 
our people. To do this it is held to be necessary to 
destroy the potential brother idea and substitute for 
it the potential murderer conception of the foreigner 
in general, and particularly of the one nation winch is 
obviously aimed at in “ An Englishman’s Home.” 

Of course, the nation may be so sunk in luxury and 
sloth, so devoted to the “ sport ” that consists in looking 
on at games and cigarette smoking and drinking, that 
nothing short of so drastic a medicine will do any 
good. But do not let us make any mistake. It is 
playing with hell-fire. It may be necessary in 
medical practice. As in medicine doctors use strych¬ 
nine, so in politics it may be necessary to combat the 
national decay by using the most poisonous remedies 
But they ought not to be necessary to induce the 
nation to subject its boys and girls to discipline and 
physical drill. . 

‘‘An Englishman’s Home” is useful if only that it 
drives home the necessity of making some provision 
against this corroding slackness and cult of sensual 
enjoyment which is eating into the heart of the 
nation. Some measure for securing discipline and 
physical training must be adopted, but whatever is 
done ought to be applicable to both sexes. For 


so long as women are excluded, national service i 
leagues and other movements, however they may ; 
mask themselves under a plea of wishing to improve f 
the physical and moral training of the people, are in 
reality nothing more or less than efforts to pander to ; 
that bellicose temper of our people, which needs to . 
be curbed rather than stimulated. ! 

III.—THE STORY OF THE PLAY. ; 

The story of “ An Englishman’s Home ” is very 
simple. The play takes place in the dravving-roon> \ 
of an Essex villa. It begins on Christmas Bank Holi- 
day and ends the next day. There is no change of ’ 
scenery during the three acts. Mr. Brown, a typical 
John Bull citizen, with smooth shaven, mutton-chop. ' 
whiskers, who abuses the Government and is irate 
with the Post Office and telegraphic officials who i 
have tied up the service by a strike, is dis- * 
covered attempting to play diaholo, devoting to that 
pursuit the energies which in business hours are 
devoted to the amassing of wealth. His son * 
Geoffrey reads aloud for the edification of two ' 
girls and a smaller brother the report of the football 
matches, which supplied apparently .their only spiritual 
and intellectual pabulum. Another son at the table 
laboriously spends his time in endeavouring to put 
together Limericks for some newspaper competition, 
Diabolo, Limericks, and football—to these Mr. Brown 
and his family appear to be totally given up. The :( 
Bank Holiday is foggy, and the young people are 
distressed at the thought that they may not be able 4 
to see a football match. Paul Robinson, who has-;] 
enlisted in the Volunteers, enters on his way to rifle 1 
practice at the targets. He is duly “guyed" by 
Geoffrey, who indignantly repudiates the charge of n 
being unpatriotic by recounting his exploits in the 1 
heroic orgy of Mafcking night. I 

The house is entered by some soldiers of the 
invading army of the Empress of the N orth. Mr. Brown.'! 
becomes furious, and orders them off his premises as*\?| 
trespassers; finding his order ignored, he sets off to find-i 
a policeman. Geoffrey is made a prisoner, and con~y| 
fined in the kitchen overnight. Next morning we seejl 
the villa as headquarters in the occupation of thcr 
invaders. Everything goes on with the utmost method,^! 
and regularity. Ordcilics come in and report; every~ J 
where is order, obedience, discipline, and efficiency,^ 
Then the invaders evacuate the villa, which is occupied* $1 
by a detachment of Volunteers under Captain Finch, jj 
He is slightly deaf, and knows nothing at all about, 
what he has to do or how to do it. The contrast^ 
between the fumbling inefficiency, want pf disci-vfl 
pline, and general slovenly incapacity of the British,! 
Volunteer, and the aufomatic regularity, dignity;! 
.and discipline of the man-slaying machine of 
invader, is very striking, and would be none the less ,$jj 
effective if it were not made so ludicrous that thtf'S 
theatre is kept in a succession i>f peals of laughter, afy’J 
what, indeed, is not a laughing matter. The house i#'|$ 
then attacked by the advancing enemy, and Geoffrey,;! 
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the typical decadent, is shot dead. The shells scream 
and burst, settirtg fire to the house; others knock huge 
holes in the walls; one falls through the ceiling, dis¬ 
lodging the plaster. One man is shot through the 
lungs and dies after being attended to in vain by 
a field doctor who has neither bandages, stretchers 
nor medicine. 

Altogether it is very vivid, and the scene is only 
too familiar to those who have lived in frontier 
provinces during war. It is one eminently calculated 
to fill the mind with pity and horror, but it is reduced 
to farce, and unnecessarily so in the last act, by the 
introduction of the Limerick poet with his loofah and 
soap-bag and his insufferable insolence. The Volun¬ 
teers,having held back the enemy for a time, are now 
ordered to retire. They do so. Mr. Brown, the 
proprietor of the house, upbraids them as cowards, 
insists that they shall remain to defend his property, 
and finding that all his adjurations fall upon deaf ears, 
he declares that he will remain to the last. They all 
leave him alone with the corpse. The crackling fire 
of the enemy is ever drawing near. The old man 
sees a rifle on the ground, seizes it, and for a long 
time endeavours to master the intricacy of the loading 
apparatus. At last he jams in the cartridge, fires at 
the advancing forces, and has the same trouble in 
getting the cartridge out again. At last he succeeds, 
and fires again, killing, he believes, at least two of 
the advancing troops. 

In another moment the enemy swarm through the 
doors, windows, and breaches made in the walls, and 
gallant Mr. Brown, defending his homestead, is seized 
and ordered to be shot as a civilian in arms. He is 
led off with dignity to meet his fate. His daughter 
returns, learns that her father is a prisoner, begs for a 
release, and is answered by a volley that tells her all 
is over. With heartrending shrieks she rushes out of 
the house to her father’s side, while an officer in 
■command takes his seat, saying it is a pity, but it 
cannot be helped. 

With this realistic touch the curtain ought to have 
fallen. But the ac tors and the management declared 
that the public must have a happy ending, with the 
result that no sooner does the enemy take possession 
■of the villa than the notes of a bagpipe are heard — 
for a force on the stage always advances with bagpipes 
and music, apparently for the purpose of concealing 
the knowledge of its whereabouts from the enemy !— 
a force of bluejackets, Territorials, regulars, clamber 
in at the Windows and cover the officer with their 
rifles, while he snatches out his revolver, and the 
curtain falls. 

Said one lady to ano'lisr as she passed out into the 
corridor, “ A wonderful play, is it not ? But you see 
toe got there all right in the end,"—a phrase which 
has as its counterpart the fat^l expression used by 
Lord Rosebery in the Boer war, when he said wc 
shoufd “muddle thrftugh somehow." But if the play 
means anything, it means that we shall not always 
“ muddle throng.1,” and we shall not “ get there all 
light,” as this most fatuous ending suggests. * 


IV.—A NATIONAL SERVICE PLAY; *\jj 

Lord Esher, who seerhs to think that the laughter * 
was only a spasm of nervous horror instead of the <, 
full-blooded guffaw of the British public enjoying a 
farce, expressed the hope that the play would be 
acted everywhere up and down the country. Mr. Du 
Maurier is, it seems, about to send out several tour¬ 
ing companies to take “An Englishman’s Home” 
throughout the provinces, but he refuses all applica¬ 
tions for amateur performers. 

Those who wish to take part in the dramatic evan¬ 
gelisation of the country from the point of view of 
national danger will do well to communicate with 
Mr. B. S. Townroe, 4, Winmarleigh Street, Warring-, 
ton, who anticipated Wyndham’s Theatre by bringing 
out at Warrington on the 23rd inst. a National 
Service play before an audience of eight hundred 
working men. 

Mr. Townroe, writing to me on January T2th, thus 
explains the aim of his play :— 

The writing of the play was stimulated and helped by the 
example of certain Russian*, like Gogol, who succeeded in 
relating the stage of satiiic comedy to national life. So with 
11s, we have tried to make boih words and acting as real and 
natural as possible, though occasionally through amateurishness 
we have descended into crude melodrama. 

Our character shows the types we wish to affect by universal 
training. The doctrinaire M.l\ forgets wars ; when war comes 
he works for the coinmi-sariat. The hockey-playing, blast 
girls roll bandages. Patriotism, which consists in action, not in 
flag-wagging, is symbolised in the situations. I have so many 
friends among the German Rhodes scholars that I have tried 
hard not to he offensive to foreign nations. Our aim is not 
to emphasise the invaders, but to show up the present, national 
apathy to home defence, and to luing home what the horrors 
of war really mean. I hope the play will make for peace. 

I have written a good deal in the last years, as my 
readers know, concerning the revival of the drama, 
and only last year 1 expressly urged the importance 
of using the drama for the purpose of politieal pro¬ 
paganda. The Liberals in the North, it seems, are 
playing an adaptation of “Scrooge’s C'lhost ” as an 
instrument of political propaganda. They are doing 
this with great success. “ An Englishman’s Home ” 
and Mr. Townroe s effort in Lancashire would seem 
to show that Lord Roberts and his friends have at 
last discovered the weapon lying ready to their own 
hands, and are determined to make the most use of it 
in the future. 

It will be useful to know what Mrs. Pankhurst and 
her militant Suffragettes think of doing in this diiec- 1 
tion. Will they set an example to the decadent young 
men by forming an Amazon legion for the defence 
of hearth and home? It might be threefold jn its 
character—physical drill and rifle practice and instruc¬ 
tion in the first aid for the wounded. The existence 
of one hundred thousand women trained to shoot j 
straight and subject to military discipline wouldf 
probably have a very good effect upon public j 
opinion at home even if it produced no effect I 
abroad. I 
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I>y Permit stott of the proprietors of “ Punch ”1 

The New Year’s Gift 



Daily Chronicle . J 

Tax Land : Not Food. 

Tiif. Landlord “ What I want is Tariff Reform and a tax 
on corn.” 

' John Bum. : “ And what I want is to keep food cheap for 
the people and put a tax on your unearned wealth.” 


Dc Amsterdammer ■.] 
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Messina. 

Queen Helena and the stricken ones. 
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Mr. Austen Chamberlain (to Farmer): “My dcai Mr. Farmer, what you 
ought to do is to set up a protective lauft -a little tax on corn and meat, you know ! ’’ 
Mr. (iEORUK Wyntuiam (to Townsman) : “My dear Mr. Townsman, a small 
tax on corn and meal will make them cheaper, for every one will want to sell you these 
things I ” 


Hindi Fnnch .) 

The Resplendent Dawn. 

[The chief subject discussed at the las 
Indian National Congress at Madras \va: 
the Morley-Minto Reforms. With on< 
voice they were heartily hailed by the dele 
gates.) 
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Westminster Gaze it • ,J 

Mr. Roosevelt in Africa. 

Till'. Giraffe: “ K.iv, « ho’-. llut zebra-lm-ting ? ” 

Inn Elephant 1 “ C uess it’ 1 ' Tcdily. Why don’t lie stick 

to hem n, anyway f ” 

[Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is s.iid to lie riding several hours a 
day Lo get himself into training lor hi-. African expedition.] 


Kladderada tsch . ] . [Beilin. 

The Latest Masterpiece in the Diplomatic Porcelain 
Factory. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, he careful ; and avoid any shock.” 




Pasquino. J [Turin. 

Down on Their Luck. 

Kaiser WlLHKLM (to the little Emperor of China): “ There’s 
not much ih our line of business nowadays, is there '! ” 


/'asquint).] 


William’s Latest. 


He: “To arms!” 

All the Others : “ WAo 


It’s the usual thing.” 
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Morning Leader.] 

Official Optimism. 

First Army Aeroplane Expjkt: “Isay; are you still 
hopeful '! ” 

Second Army Akkopi.ane Expert (laiutly): “Absolutely.” 
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Le Hire.] 


The Menace of War. 


War : “Wake up, old man, wake up !’’ 
Death : “ Let me test. I come front Russia. 


WAYS ru> MEANS C0MMITTT6 
*—«*. (TARIFFS) 
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Ntbclspalter ;] 
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palter.} [Zurich. Picture-Polities .] 

Uncle’s Visit to Berlin. American Manufacturer (on his way to claim Protection 

: “I am glad o visit you, but after the last affair I for his industry): “ Infant a bit old? Why, certainly? Guess 
really cannot ride through the streets with you.” he’s my father’s Old Infant! ” 
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11 ratagatto. ] . |i J( ,| oglla . _ 

A Curious Italian View of the New Situation in Turkey. 

Some of tile spurt .tin n in tile rare (Austria for example) air shown wiLli damaged 
rtles. Miss Turkey, however, is following the oath of progress, attended by 
England, France, and Russia. 
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Tokyo Pm kr J 

Peace Between U.S.A. and Japan. 


OLD TURKEY 
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'^■J (Heilin. 

The Worry About Invasion. 

lit England there is a rumour going about that 
Herman anny, coming from the interior of the 
rtn, is being concentrated on London. 
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Cairo Punch.] 


An Egyptian View of the Liberation of Turkey. 












HEALERS AND HEALING. 

FATHER JOHN OF CRONSTADT AND THE HEALERS OF LONDON. 


S INCE the beginning of the year I have had 
occasion to discuss many times with many men 
the problem of healing the sick by other means 
than the use of drugs. Christian Scientists, ex- 
/Christian Scientists, Psycho-Therapeutists, Magnetic 
Healers and Spirit Healers have discussed with me 
how they do their mighty deeds. For that they do 
them no one can doubt. When even Mr. Frank 
Podmore, that Saddueee of the Sadducean Society 
which impedes Psychical Research, feels himself con¬ 
strained to declare that the signs and wonders 
wrought by the Christian Scientists are so numerous 
and well authenticated that they cannot Ik: disputed, 
it would seem presumptuous for the non-Sadducees 
to doubt. Dr. Blackburn, the magnetic healer, of 
i, Adelaide Street, Charing Cross, has been publicly 
casting out pain to the edification of sensational 
reporters in Eustace Miles’s Restaurant. Dr. Scho¬ 
field, who has been writing articles for the Reviews 
on the relations between Religion and Medicine, last 
month assured the Victoria Institute that faith-healing 
is a reality. Other doctors have been proclaiming 
the potency of psycho-therapeutics. The Church of 
England, stirred from her sceptical lethargy, is begin¬ 
ning timidly to try by actual experiment whether the 
saying “ the prayer of the sick shall heal the sick ” 
has any truth at the back of it. On all sides there 
rises a babel of voices on the subject of healing until 
even the Man in the Street begins to ask, What is it 
all about ? 

Add to all this that the most famous of European 
miracle-workers, Father John of Cronstadt, has just 
passed away, and there is enough and more than 
enough public interest in the question to justify an 
examination of a subject which has the closest vital 
interest for every man and woman living on the 
earth this day. Instead of theorising and dogmatis¬ 
ing on the subject, it will be more profitable to lake 
the various Dealers in turn and to note what they 
have done and to hear what is their theory as to how 
• they do it. 

I.—FATHER JOHN OF CRONSTADT. 

Father John of Cronstadt, in the eyes of the 
millions of Muscovy, was, a far greater man than 
Count Tolstoy, who looms much moie largely before 
■ the eyes of men outside Russia. His death at the 
' age of seventy-nine gave a shock to the consciousness 
; Of all Russians. It seemed almost against the order 
pf Divifle Providence Miat this great Healer should 
; Succumb to Death. He healed others, himself he could 
jfcnot heal. The sing !e peasants refused to believe that 
" jthir gates of death could prevail against the miracle- 


worker, and some are said to be confidently awaiting 
his reappearance, while others no less confidently 
assert that he has ascended into Heaven in the fiery 
chariot of the Prophet Elijah. Rut Father John never 
claimed for himself exemption from the common lot 
of mortal men. Lazarus, the daughter of Jairus, and 
all other persons who have been raised from the dead 
were only respited for a season. After a few years 
they went down to dusty death like the rest of their 
fellows ; and as Father John has gone, so Mrs. Eddy 
will go. Thomas Lake Harris, who assured me that 
lie had discovered the secret of renewing his youth, 
and expected to live for many centuries, is no more 
in our midst. In time the Christian Scientists assure 
us that they will be victorious over death. Rut as yet 
they walk by faith, not by sight. 

Father John of Cronstadt was born seventy-nine 
years ago of poor peasant parents in Archangel, one 
of the bleakest and most inhospitable regions of 
Northern Russia. He was born poor, he lived poor, 
and he died poor. lie was not a keen-witted youth, 
but after some schooling aL the Church school at Arch¬ 
angel he developed a spiritual life that led to his 
being sent on to .study at the Ecclesiastical Academy 
at St. Petersburg. After leaving the academy he was 
appointed curate of St. Andrew's Cathedral, Cronstadt. 
'There he remained till his death. Ecclesiastical pro¬ 
motion he did not desire. He was canonised by the 
common people as Father John. His full title was 
“The most Reverend John Ilsytch Sergeieff,” but it 
was as Father John of Cronstadt that he was known 
throughout the length and breadth of Russia. 

He seems to have been a cross between St. Francis 
of Assisi and General Booth. He founded neither 
an order nor an army, but he was ever a poor man 
among poor men, and his woik from the first to the 
last lay chiefly among the Submerged Tenth. He 
became the trusted almoner of pious donors all over 
Russia. Dr. Dillon, to whom the British public owes 
the most vivid sketch of the good priest, says :— 

Wherever Father John appeared, help entered in the effica¬ 
cious form of pecuniary assistance, excellent advice, solacing 
prayer, cheering words that infused courage and psychic vitality. 
Intense spiritual forces lay concealed under the rough exterior 
of the priest from Archangel, lie knew how to kindle glowing 
Iftve ol their fellows in the breasts of hir. healers by word ami 
example, often even by the influence of a liiyMeriotis power from 
within, which, reaching thrilling hearts, worked veritable won¬ 
ders. People came, heard, believed, and were moved to imitate. 
Money began to flow towards l*im in driblets, rivulets, streams. 
From all parts of the Empire men and women pilgrimaged to* 
the holy priest in search of a stimulus to virtue or surcease of 
sorrow. The rich sent for him when all earthly sources of hope 
were dried tip, and oftentimes John had to travel thousands of 
nr’es to bring relief in misfortune or ins[ ire courage to endure 
it. Since the days of the Napoleonic w».rs no Russian in any 
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walk of life lias enjoyed such a high degree of popularity as 
belonged to John Sergeieff. From Riga to Vladivostock, from 
Archangel to Sebastopol, he was familiarly known and esteemed 
as a good man, and in some places he was worshipped as a 
divinity. The name of Father John was a household word, and 
was a sort of holy invocation, by which Heaven’s portals might 
be opened and bhs.ings showered down upon mankind. I have 
known this remarkalde man personally for over a quarter of a 
century. 1 have met him in various parts of the Empire, amid 
shifting conditions, social and political, and have been always 
deeply impressed with his selflessness, his firm faith in the 
Divine Providence, and his burning desire to help all who 
suffered in soul or body. 

Writing in 1891 Mr/Dobson, when describing the 
celebration of the thirty-fifth anniversary of Father 
John’s entry into the Ministry, said :— 

To those who believe in Father John—and their name is 
legion - the age of miracles is not yet over. Crowds press 
round him whenever he leaves his humble abode, and are happy 
if they can only touch the hem of his modest gaili. Father 
John’s life is one of uninterrupted and self-sacrificing charity 
and Christian administiation among the poor, the sick, and the 
needy; not, however, refusing his presence and prayers to the 
well-to-do and rich, who send for him when othei help fails, 
and never in vain, from all parts of the country. Although 
enormous stuns of money have passed through his hands to the 
Russian poor in all directions, he is still a poor man, living m the 
humblest possible way. Steamboats and train- in which he journeys 
to and fro on his truly CI11 islian work are besieged with such 
crowds that the police have to protect him from their pressure. 
The festival in his honour at CronsUdl, an island most dilhcult 
and inconvenient of access in winter, was attended by great 
crowds of people, rich and poor, who made tin it way .11 ross 
the ice of the gulf to the isolated island, from St. Petersburg 
and other places. Thirty priests officiated at the church ser¬ 
vice on the occasion, ami deputations from various benevolent 
and other societies, including even one of beggars, piesented 
the reverend Father with gifts of silver-hound Bibles and holy 
pictures. 

That will suffice to indicate the manner of man he 
was. In this article wc are more concerned with him 
as a Healer than as a philanthropist. First, let us 
take recotded instances of healing, and then let 
Father John explain in his own words his theory of 
how the healing was effected. 1 quote from “ My 
Life in Christ” extracts from the diary of Father 
John, translated by E. E. Goulaeff (Cassell. 1897). 
Its full title is “ Moments of Spiritual Serenity and 
Contemplation, of Reverent Feeling, of Earnest Self- 
Amendment, and of Peace in God.” I begin with 
two cases described by M. Goulaeff in the preface:— 

In the pious family of a Prince in St. Petersburg, in the 
presence ol many witnesses, Father John entered the house at 
the request of the parents, to visit their daughter, who had kept 
her lied for four months, having lost the use of her feet. lie 
prayed with all those present lor her, and afterwards, touching 
the sick girl, lie said to her : “ Relieve, and rise up ” ; and she, 
believing, rose up, walked across the room, and recovered,— 
P. ix. 

In Octolier, 1889, in Moscow, in the family of a certain ^r. 
Sir— -tf, two children fell ill with diphtheria. Notwithstanding 
the measures at once taken, the illness developed rapidly and 
increased. A consultation of doctors was held, and it was 
decided to resort to tracheotoryy. One can imagine the despair 
■ of the children’s parents. Having lost hope in human aid, they 
sent a telegram to Father John of Cronstudt, begging for his 
f prayers. The Reverend Father received this telegram in the 
morning, at the time when he was performing the early Liturgy, 
and, as he usually does, immediately after reading the telegram 
he addressed his earnest prayer to God. Meanwhile, what was 


taking place in Moscow T It had been decided to perform the 
operation of tracheotomy at two o’clockV*n that day, but already 
at nine o’clock a.m. (at the very time of Father John’s prayers 
in Cronstadt, some 500 miles away) the doctor remaining on 
duty noticed an improvement, which progressed as rapidly as 
the illness had previously developed. The doctors, having 
assembled at the appointed time, of two o’clock p.m., found such 
certain improvement in the condition ol the children that the 
operation was pronounced unnecessary. In throe to four ciavs 
both children completely recovered.—1*. ix. 

The next cases are taken from Father John’s own 
entries in his Diary :— 

A certain person who was sick unto death from inflammation 
of the bowels for nine days without having obtained the 
slightest relief from medical aid, ns soon as he had communi¬ 
cated of the Holy Sacrament, upon the morning of the ninth 
day, regained his health, and lose fioin his bed of sickness in 
the evening of the same day. lie rereived the Holy Com¬ 
munion with firm faith. I prayed to the Lord to cine him. 
“Lord,” said I, “heal Thy servant of his sickness, lie is 
worthy, therefore grant him this, lie loves Thy priests, and 
sends them his gifts.” 1 also prayed for him in rhurrh before 
the altar of the Lord, at the Liturgy, during llieprayet : “Thou 
Who hast given us grace at this time with one aeoonl to make 
our common supplication unto Thee,” and before the most Holy 
Mysteries them-elvcs. I prayed in the following words: 
“ Lord, our life ! It is as easy lor Thee to cure every malady as 
it is for me to think of healing. It is as easy for Thee to raise 
every man from the dead as it is for me to think of the possi¬ 
bility of the resurrection ft urn the dead. Cure, then. Thy 
servant Basil of his cruel malady, and do not let him die ; do 
not let his wife and children be given up to weeping.” And the 
Lord graciously heard, and had meicy upon him, although he 
was within a hair’s-bo adih of death. Glory to Thine omni¬ 
potence and mercy, that Thou, O l.ord, lias vouchsafed to hear 
me ! — P. 201. 

The children, I’aul and Olga, by the infinite mercy of the 
Lord, in accordance with mine unworthy prayer, have been 
cured of the spiiit of infirmity by width they were attacked. 
I11 the case of the child I’aul, his malady passed away through 
sleep, and the child Olga became quiet in spirit, ami her little 
face gicw bright instead of daik and troubled. Nine times I 
went to pray with bold tiust, hoping my trust would not 
be sliamed ; that to him that knockelh it would be opened ; 
that even on account of rny iiupoitunity God would fulfil my 
requests ; that if the unjust judge at last satisfied the woman 
who troubled him, tlft-u still more the Judge of all, the most 
lightcntis Judge, would satisfy my sinful prayer for the innocent 
children ; that lie would consider my labour, my intercession, 
my prayerful words, my kneeling, my boldness, my (rust in 
Him. And the Lord did so; lie did not cover me, a sinner, 
with shame. T came for the tenth lime to their home, and the 
children were well. I gave thanks unto the Lord and to our 
most speedy Mediatrix.— P. 202. 

1 marvel at the greatness and life-giving properties of the 
IToly Sacrament. An old woman who was spitting blood, and 
who had lost all strength, being unable to car anything, after 
the Communion of the Holy Sacrament, which I administered, 
to her, began to recover on the same day from her-illness, began- 
to eat, drink, and speak, whilst before this she was almost in ai* 
state of unconsciousness, violently tossed kbout, and could 
neither eat nor drink anything. Glory to Thy life-giving and 
terrible mysteries, 0 Lord.—P. 292. 

The most picturesque*account of a case of healing 
is supplied by Dr. Dillon in his biography of Father 
John in the Daily Telegraph :— . 

Among the best authenticated stories of Father John’s 
activity the following is characteristic: In the village of 
Konchansk, some years ago, a ifrw church had been con¬ 
secrated, and dinner was being served to the eminent guests 
present from St. Petersburg and Moscow. Among these 
Father John, who that day looked completely run down. An 
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at once a group of three rustics holding a stalwart peasant 
woman entered the room, whispering, treading heavily, and 
approaching John, who sat at the head of the table. The 
woman was suffering from the worst form of the so-railed 
classical hysteria, supposed not to be amenable to suggestion. 
For ten years she had never been able to receive Communion. 
Her husband had sepaiated from her. During frequerft acute 
attacks her face was wrenched, the soles of her Get touched the 
hack of her head, and she rolled about as though possessed by 
evil spirits. The peasantry unhesitatingly attributed her 
deplorable condition to the presence of devils. The rertm 
of the local chinch had attempted to exorcise her, but prayers 


only made her uoise. 
usually soft and insinu il- 
ing, exclaimed in shrill, 
loud tones, addressing 
die three peasants who 
were holding the woman, 
“ Leave her alone ! ” 
J’hcy answered that she 
ivould fall it left alone. 
11 1 command you to 
cave her alone ! ” he 
nsisted. The three com- 
lanions shrank back while 
he woman reeled. 

“ Look upon me ! ’’ cx- 
■laimod the piicsl. The 
lalient endeavoured to fix 
ler rolling eyes upon the 
pcakcr, but failed. She 
olleied. The local police 
uper in I undent sniggered, 
tnd whispered : “ 1, looks 
:s though the perfoi in¬ 
line is going to begin 
vith a miracle.” 

The pastor again spoke 
n a still louder voice : 
‘1 command yon, look 
nto my eyes ! ” Little by 
idle the woman’s body 
,rcw steadies and her gaze 
harper. Finally she fixed 
icr eyes on the drawn 
ace of the inspned-look- 

ng pi icst, 

“ M ike the sign of die 
Iross,” lie exclaimed. “ I 
annul," she answered. 

A vast nervous force 
coined suddenly to enter 
llio Father John’s body, 
fist yes Inline l in their 
oekeis, and with a voice 
hat caused the heart. of 
11 present to tlui l he 
tttered the words, “ lie- 
;olic, in the name of ihc 

i » 


Father John, whose voice was 



Father John of Cronstadt. 


ami God, begone ; ' 
yhile a vvi 'i 111 yell, siu.li as fiends might litter, resounded in 
he hall, causing all pie-enl to shudder, hroni Ihc woman’s lips 
rcre heard the words, “ I am going.” 

Several .guests, and *he sniggeiing police superintendent 
■niong them, sobbed with emotion. The priest continued : 
‘Make the sign of the < loss.” After one or two tentative 
notions of her right hand the patient obeyed the behest, then, 
rit flout uttering a word, she laid liei head on the pasloi’s 
houlder. 

Nervous emotion unmanned all present. They felt that they 
tad witm*sed a plienomcncfn nanseending Liu- occurrences of 
veryday life. 


JjSoon after Fathei John, addn ssiiig the patient, said : “ Vo 
■ perfectly well, God ill bless you with children, go i 


ou 

in 


peace.” After this the peasant woman began to lead a normal 
life, her health was excellent, her husband returned, and Father 
John’s prediction was fulfilled. 

Dr. Dillon says :— 

I myself met Father John in various houses in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and other cities, lie was possessed of remarkable 
sharpness of insight, which was sometimes indistinguishable from 
clairvoyance. “God will make you strong; cheer up,” or 
“ He desires to take you to llitiiself; make ready to respond to 
the call,” were the words which he would pronounce sometimes 
alter a few moments of conversation. Thousands claimed to 
have been restored to health by Father John’s prayers. 

So much for the 
cases of healing. Now 
let us hear what 
Father John has to 
say about the modus 
openmdi. He did not, 
like the Christian 
Scientists, regard 
disease as a delusion 
of the mortal mind. 
He did not deny its 
existence, he affirmed 
tl in the strongest 
terms. He said :— 

Also, lemember that all 
our maladies are God’s 
punishment for sins ; they 
cleanse us, they icconeile 
us with (md and lead us 
back to Ills line. P.205. 

He did not even 
regard sickness as 
being always an evil. 
It was often a benedic¬ 
tion from on high : 

Jly striking our bodily 
sliueture with sickness, 
tile Lord crushes the old, 
sinful, carnal man, in 
ordei to give strength to 
the new man, whom we 
have weakened by tile, 
works ol the flesh—glut¬ 
ton), slotlifulness, amuse¬ 
ments, and manifold sinful 
attachments and pa-sioii-,. 
“ For w hen I am weak, 
then am I strong.” Tlicie- 
fore we must accept ever) 
malady with gratitude.— 
P. 250. 

Father John, indeed, sometimes wrote as if health 
was a snare of the devil. For instance, he wrote in 
l»is Diary 

The heart of a perfectly healthy man becomes weakened for 
faith and love to God and his neighbour, and easily gives itself 
up to carnal desires -to slothfulness, negligence, coldness, glut¬ 
tony, avarice, fornication, pride ; whilst the heart of 3 sick man, 
or a wounded, oppressed, weary heait, is strengthened in faith, 
hope, and love, and is far removed from carnal passions. Thi.‘ 
is why the Heavenly Father, Who careth for otu salvatioie 
chastises us by various sicknesses. The uppirssion and afflictions' 
of sickness make us turn again to God.—P. 366. 
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On the other hand he approximated to the methods 
of the Christian Scientists in his affirmation of the 
essentially divine character of man. He wrote:— 

Remember what man is. He is the image of God, a child of 
God, a Christian, an inheritor of the Kingdom, a member of 
Christ. We must therefore esteem every man, although lie 
may bear in his soul the wounds of sins. Do not pay attention 
to diabolical disturliances, separations, and animosities. Repeat : 

“ Everything is—one.” Say : .“We are—one.”—P. 233. 

But Father John was as the antipodes to Mrs. 
Eddy in his readiness to call in medical aid. He 
even wrote :— ‘ 

Those commit murder who will not have a doctor to attend 
them or another person who is ill and requires the doctor’s 
help.—P. Mo- 

Father John came very near the Christian Scientist 
despite his views as to the reality of sin, devils, and 
diseases when he wrote :— 

Everything, except true love, is an illusion. If a friend 
behaves coldly, rudely, spitefully, insolently to you, say this is 
an illusion of the enemy ; if a feeling of enmity, arising from 
your friend’s coldness and insolence, disturbs you, say this is an 
illusion of mine ; but the truth is that I love iny friend, in 
spite of everything, and I do not wish to see evil in him, which 
is an illusion of the demon, and which is in me also.—P. 232. 

If Father John had been asked how he healed, he 
would have replied that he did not heal; healing was 
effected by God and by the use of Ilis Divinely 
appointed means—prayer, the Sacraments, the invo¬ 
cation of saints, and the use of icons or holy pictures. 
His philosophy of disease, despite the passages quoted 
above, is not unlike that found in “Science and 
Health”:— 

As God is life, and diseases and maladies are a deviation from 
life, therefore the touch alone of the first Source of Life cures 
us of them. This is why the Saviour, Who is the Life of all, 
cured and still cures men by Ilis touch alone. The same may 
be saiil of the change in any contagious objects -at a single sign 
or single word of the Creator and Founder of everything they 
become harmless (air, water, plants, and animals).—I’. 145. 

He was great in prayer :— 

During prayer always firmly believe and remember that every 
thought and word of yours may, undoubtedly, become deeds. 
“ For with God nothing shall he impossible.” “ But He that 
joined unto the Lord is one spirit.” This signifies that even 
your words shall not be without power. “ All things arc 
possible to him that bolieveth."—1\ 174. 

The chief thing in prayer for which we must care above all 

j s _lively, clear-sighted faith in the Lord; represent Him 

vividly before youiself and within you—then ask of Jesus 
Christ in the Iloly Ghost whatevci you desire and you will 
obtain it. Ask simply, without the slightest doubt—then your 
God will be everything to you, accomplishing in an instant great 
and wonderful acts, as the sign of the cross accomplishes great 

wonders.— P. 176- . . . 

When you are asked to pray that someone may be saved Irom 
bodily death, for instance, from drowning, from death through 
any sickness, from lire, or from any other disaster, commend 
the faith of those who ask you to do so, and say in yourself: 
Blessed be your faith, according to your faith may the Lord 
fulfill my unworthy, feeble power, and may he increase my 

faith.—P. 177 - , „ , , , 

When praying, I firmly believe (1) that God alone is and fills 
everything, and that He is therefore at my right hand ; (2) that 
I am His image ; (3) that He is an abyss of mercy, the source of 
every mercy, and that He Himself has authorised me to pray to 

Him.— P. 126. . . . 

Fervent, tearful prayer not only cleanses from sins, but also 


cures bodily infirmities and maladies; it renews the whole of a 
man’s being, and makes him, so to say, born again (I speak 
from experience).—P. 148. • 

Faith is the key of God’s treasury. She dwells in simple, 
kind, loving hearts. “All things are possible to him that • 
believeth.” Faith is a spiritual mouth, the more freely it opens, 
the greater the stream by which the Divine springs enter into 
it; lfct this mouth freely open, as your bodily one does ; do not 
let your lips be compressed by doubt and unbelief; if you 
compress them by doubt and unbelief, the treasury of God’s 
blessings will be closed to you. The more openly, the more , 
heartily you believe in God’s omnipotence, the more bountifully , 
will God’s heart be opened to you. “What things soever ye, 1 
desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them ami ye shall 
have them.”— P. 157 - ’’ 

I conclude these extracts by quoting Father John’s 
prayer of thanksgiving after some miracle of healing 
had been performed in answer to his prayers :— 

I.ord, how shall I glorify Thee? How shall I praise Thee', 
for Thy power, for the miracles of healing by means of Thy' 
Holy Mysteries, manifested upon me and many of Thy servants*- 
to whom I, an unworthy one, have administered these, Thy 
holy, heavenly, life-giving Mysteries after the sacrament OF 
penitence I They confess before me Thy power, Thy goodness,,: 
loudly proclaiming to all that Thou hast stretched out Thy, 
wonder-working hand over them and raised them up from the 
bed of sickness, from their death-bed, when no one expected 
that they would live ; and then, after the communion of Thy 
life-giving Body and Blood, they soon revived, were healed, and 
felt upon them at the very same hour and day Thy life-giving' 
Hand. And I, Lord, the .witness of Thv deeds, have not 
hitherto praised Thee iii the heating of all for the strengthening 
of the faith of Thy servants, and even do not know how and; 
when to praise Thee, for every day T am oeeupied with some- 
kind of work. Create Thyself a name. Lord, as Thou hast 
done ; glorify Thyself, Thy name, Thy Mysteries.—P. 150. '( 

Father John’s method, therefore, as thus displayed 1 
before us in his own words, was to pray, to pray, and; 
again to pray, to assert the essential unity of the soul; 
of man with the Deity, to affirm the illusion of all that; 
is not lovely and ideal, to offer an uncompromising' 
defiance to the Devil and all his legions, and so tqjj 
loosen the incredulity, doubt, oppression, and every 
passion which he quaintly says are the teeth which thd 
Devil fastens in die heart of man. And there is this, 
at least to be said for Father John’s method : By thsjij 
unanimous testimony of his contemporaries it did*; 
many mighty works of healing among the Russian! 
folk. 

II.—A HEADER IN LONDON. 5 

Father John is dead, and Father John when be 
lived was a thousand miles away from London. Bu{ 
there are Healers in our midst who, with methods b| 
their own, produce results as remarkable. According 
to Dr. Schofield, the method matters little. The 
secret of faith-healing is to stimulate the tmconsciatt| 
mind, to rouse the vis medicutrix naturas into action! 
He told the Victoria Institute last month:— 

I - 

This power is stirred into curative activity l>y agents as variottj 
as medical instruments, such as thermometers, by bits of wood 
or metal, by incantation, by charms, by witchcraft, bjf devil 
worship (as near Zurich), by idols, by impostors, such as DoWU 
of Chicago, by kings, by sacred relics, by visions as at Lourdes, 
and by the sacred beliefs of the 'Christian Faith. 'In the cun 
itself the agency seems indifferent, provided it is sufficient^ 
powerful to excite the faith of the individual, but in du! 
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benefits received—the moral and spiritual results—the blessing 
or the curse winch the recovered health bestows, all, of course, 
depends upon the Abject on which the faith rests. 

It is even reported that the percentage of cures 
wrought by the devil worshippers at one end of the 
Lake of Zurich is higher than the percentage cured 
by the Orthodox Christian faith-healers at the "other 
. end. 

A CONSULTING ELECTRICAL ENGINEER. 

Mr. F. L. Ratvson, the consulting electrical engi¬ 
neer, who, whilst not being a member of any of the 
Christian Science churches, seems to me to live 
Christian Science in its vital elements as closely 
as anyone, has discoursed to me learnedly in the 
jargon of an electrician upon the origin of disease 
and the difference between the different kinds of 
healing. 

I have obtained his leave to quote from two letters 
he has written me, which will show his views upon 
the scientific causes that underlie the healing that is 
done by the many different kinds of healers :— 

The value of my professional investigation into mental heal¬ 
ing for the IJtii/v firfirrst is not in showing that all disease is 
mental, because even doctors—at least, those who are advanced 
workers—are beginning lo see this ; nor is it to prove that you 
can cause matter to appear and disappear by thought, as there 
are two methods, scientifically difleient, by which this can be 
done. The value <>f the investigation is to show the difference 
between the right and the wrong method of working - the 
miracles done by the action of the human mind and those done 
by the action of God, tin- I’linciple of all good, those done by 
the nnti-Cluisl, and those done by the Christ. 

THOUGHT AN K1.BGrule CUKRKNT. 

Thought is a high-tension electrical current, and thought after 
thought sweeps aeros-. the human mind, ringing out sweet tones 
or jangling with discordant noise. Predestination is true, 
because every thought, unless it is destroyed, is obliged lo pass 
over you at a predetermined time. This is why it is possible to 
prophesy, and this is why you gel the many cases of fore¬ 
telling the future. These are due to the synchronous vibration 
of the museums and sub conscious, or lower, mind of the 
workei. fatalism, however, is not true, because a thought 
being an electrical current can be shnrt-cirfiiitcd when it cannot 
act. Further, the mind can be puiified so that a wrong thought, 
which is simply a lower vibration than what is called a good 
thought, cannot cause the cell in the sub-conscious mind to 
vibrate in unison 

Mrs. F.ddy, a pure-minded, loving, noble woman, has dis¬ 
covered the method in which Jesus cl id His miracles, and 
Christian Scientists heal sin and sickness in the same way. The 
action of God on the muteiial world is always destructive—that 
is to say, by true prayer in the way that Mrs. Eddy teaches 
wrong thoughts are destroyed and the human mind is purified, 
so that wrong thoughts can have no effect upon it. Now this 
destructive action c.inuoi take place hy the working of the human 
•or carnal mind, winch is at enmity with God or good, and 
always cither intensifies the wrong thoughts, giving them more 
power, or else merely changes their vibrations, so'that instead 
of a person being troubled by a particular sin or disease, he is 
troubled with another one in its place. 

Stl.K-lD viTing. 

Faith healing, whether by blind faith in the action of a mis¬ 
understood God or faith in amulets, incantations, prayers to 
devils, etc., is merely due to the action of the human mind and 
is hypnotic, although those winking in this Vay would he the 
first to deny this. The paticiit may appear lo lie well, because 
the healer uas an absolute belief that he is well, but such healing 
has nothing to do with tile thought that precedes that absolute 
ijtwlief. This thought may 1 a prayer to God or an incantation 


to the devil. Such healing, however, is not true healing. It is 
only due to an alteration in the vibration of the thoughts attack¬ 
ing the mind of the patient, and trouble afterwards arises. Truth 
and love alone heal. 

ELECTRONS AS KNOTTED THOUGHT. 

The ether consists of lines of force at right angles to each 
other. Faraday found lliisout, but did not publish it. At some 
of the places where these lines of force or high tension elec¬ 
trical currents cross, the electrical tension rolls them up into a 
sort of knot, as Mr. Balfour mentioned at one of the British 
Associ ilion meetings. This is the electron, now recognised as 
the smallest particle of matter, and marter is simply a massing 
together of these electrons, or, in Christian Science language, 
it is a manifestation of thought ; the lines of force being simply 
the natural science name for thoughts. By the action of the 
human mind, by strong determined thinking or will-power this 
electrical tension can be released and the matter then disap¬ 
pears, but the thoughts that caused the trouble arc still there, 
and roll up again in some other form of trouble. 

When a person prays in the right way the action of God causes 
these lines of force and the electrons as well to be short-circuited, 
as in the cases of instantaneous healing of cancer and tumour. 
Mrs. Kddy desetihes the whole action and interaction of the 
ether in metaphysical terms ; for instance, she speaks of error 
destroying itself, which means the sliort-ciicuiting action of the 
two ends of adjacent particles on each other, one end being 
positive and the other end negative. She calls these thought- 
germs. The true natural science explanation of the action of 
thought and matter is merely Mrs. Kddy’s metaphysical explana¬ 
tion expressed in terms used in natural science, ami for the first 
time in the world’s history we get religion, science and meta¬ 
physics absolutely agreeing, only they have not yet discovered 
that this is so owing to their using difleient terms, and one side 
being too busy and the other not loving enough. 

A MOSAIC OK lilBI.K AND MRS. EDDY. 

The extract from his recent letter shows what he 
considers to be the vital element in Christian Science 
healing. I quote it with pleasure as a characteristic 
mosaic of the sayings of the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, and the apparently not less 
authoritative teachings of Mrs. Kddy (M.B.G.E.) and 
“ Science and Health ” (S. and H.) :— 

The whole essence of Christian Science teaching is that you 
must not snatch an advantage from anyone, and that when 
anyone comes to you, you have to think not what is best for 
yourself, but wlial is best for him, and woik accordingly. Love 
is the essence of Christian Science us of Christianity. 

“ He that lovetli not knowelh not Cod ; for God is love.”— 
ijolmiv. 8. “Apprehend the living beauty of love.—M.B.G.K. 
Work continually to be more loving. “Awake thou of the 
Church of the new born to a higher and lioliei love for God and 
mar.”—(People’s idea of God. M. 1 S.G.E.). Love is the force 
of gravity that binds all men into one common brotherhood. 
Gravity in the material world 1 find is synchronous vibra¬ 
tion. In the spiritual or real world it is spnitual attraction. 
“ When a man is right . . . lie loses self in love. We must 
exterminate self before we can successfully war with mankind. 
Then at last the right will boil over the brim of life.”—Message 
to Mother Church, 1900, M.ll.G.E. “Hold in yourselves the 
true sense of harmony, and this sense will unself you.”— Mes¬ 
sage to Mother Church, 1900, M.B.G.li. “ Christian Science 
asKhe sequence of divine love, explains love, it lives love, it 
demonstrates love,” Mrs. Eddy says.—“ Sentinel,” vol. 
p. 770. 

“ The vital part, the heart and soul of Christian Science, is 
Love.”—S. & II. 113, 5. Never be afraid of showing your 
love—the true brother-sister love—no one objects to being 
truly loved. “ Be white with purity, redolent with love, love 
redolent with unselfishness.” “ A man that hath friends must 
show himself friendly."—1‘rov. xviii. 24. “ Universal love is 

the divine way in Christian Science,”—S. and II., 266, 19. 
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MIRACLES GALORE. 

Thus Mr. Rawson’s theory. Now the question is, 
how does it work? Upon this point we have Mr. 
Rawson’s own evidence, and secondly the evidence 
of those persons who have benefited by the exercise 
of Mr. Rawson’s knowledge. Mr. Rawson’s own evi¬ 
dence is so astounding that I hesitate to do more than 
merely indicate the extent of its range. No thau- 
maturgist in any age, no magician, no saint of the 
Church has ever been credited with achieving such 
marvellous results as those which Mr. Rawson declares 
have followed the faithful application of the principles 
set forth in S. and II. If you ask him, there is nothing 
short of raising from the dead that Mr. Rawson will 
not tell you has been accomplished. The laws of 
nature have been suspended, diseases declared abso¬ 
lutely incurable have been cured, diseases apparently 
irremediable have been averted ; in short, if I were 
to print Mr. Rawson’s own narrative as to his 
personal experience in the last eight years the reader 
would be inclined to declare that the marvels of the 
Arabian Nights were outdone. 

MAN A CISTERN OF DIVINE FORCE. 

For Mr. Rawson by no means confines the applica¬ 
tion of this principle to the healing of the diseases of 
the body. He claims that it is possible not merely 
to restore sight, but to retrieve ruined fortunes, minister 
to minds diseased, and to get rid of sin. All this is 
done, not by wrestling in prayer for the removal of 
all that causes sin and trouble and sorrow, but simply 
by the application o( the right way of thinking about 
God and His relation to His creatures. After pro¬ 
longed wrestling with Mr. Rawson I arrived at the 
following conception of the theory of the universe, 
which he bases upon Mrs. Eddy’s teachings. 
Every human being is created in the image of God, 
perfect, omniscient, and omnipotent, holy, healthy, 
and entirely Iree from all the troubles and worries 
of this mortal world. But the mortal mind of man 
has obscured this Divine ideal creature by a multi¬ 
tude of apparent imperfections which have been 
so accreted in the course of time that men instead 
of realising their original Divine perfect state imagine 
themselves to be afflicted with sin, sickness, financial 
worries, and all the ills which curse mankind. 

IDENTITY OF CREATOR AND CREATURE. 

To gel rid of these troubles all that is necessary 
is to realise the identity of the creature with the 
Creator, and to understand that there is no evil, 
no sin, no sorrow, no trouble in the real world, but 
only in the phantasmal world created by mortal 
mind, which is unreal as a nightmare. To get rid 
of a nightmare all that you have to do is to wake 
up. To get rid of all tfie troubles and imperfec¬ 
tions which harass mortals all that is necessary is 
to wake up to a realisation that you are a child of 
heaven, partaker of the essential perfection of the 
Divine nature. When you have done so you have 
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not merely been freed from the nightmare yourself, 
but you acquire the faculty of freeing other people 
from the nightmares which render their life hideous. 
Every human being may be compared to a water 
cistern which is connected by a continuous supply 
with ’the great main of Divine power which per¬ 
meates the universe. In the familiar Christian 
phrase, each of us is a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
From the cistern, to revert to our homely illustration, 
which ought to be full to the brim with the Divine 
power, a service pipe is under the control of the 
individual. In order to supply any sufferer with the 
power of health and happiness which he needs all 
that the happy owner of this system has to do is to 
turn on the tat), and the sufferer is at once able to 
drink and live. 

“treating.” 

The conception of man as a peripatetic cistern full 
of Divine power is quaint, but Mr. Rawson applies 
this power of helping others to every circumstance 
of human or even animal life. Going through the 
streets you see an unfortunate cab horse prostrate 
on the ground. You turn on the tap of right-thinking 
—that is to say, you fill your mind with the idea of 
the love of God and the perfection of His universe, 
and remind yourself that there is no such thing as 
a fallen cab horse in the ideal world, and forthwith 
the hoi so springs to his feet, to the astonishment 
of all beholders. This he declares he has seen done 
at least a dozen times passing through the streets of 
Loudon. It is unnecessaiy even to stop to look at 
the cab horse, hut turn on the tap and the work is 
done. This he calls “ treating.” In a railway train 
you meet a man into whose eye some speck of 
irritating dust has lodged. It has become inflamed 
and smarting with pain. Without saying a word to 
the man you “treat,” and in a few minutes the 
man discovers to hjs surprise that his eyeball is no 
longer smarting, the pain has disappeared, and that he 
has regained his Divine inheritance of painless exist¬ 
ence. These are but small things, hut they illustrate 
the way in which Mr. Rawson applies the principle. 

Mr. Rawson has no tolerance for the doctrine of 
Father John of Cronstadt, who recognises that pain 
and trouble and ill-health might be ministers of God 
to the soul. They aie, in Mr. Rawson’s eyes, evil. 
Everything that produces sorrow, sin, pain, disease or 
death has no real existence, and must be banished. 
All that is necessary is to turn in thought to God. 
The last enemy to he banished is death. Mr. Rawson 
is not without hope that even this in time maybe accom¬ 
plished. I have not had # opportunity to colfect and 
sift the evidence of those who have benefited by Mr. 
Rawson’s treatment, but in cases that have been under 
my own notice I can vouch for the fact that he has done 
great good, and has achieved results in cases which 
have baffled the efforts of the* faculty and alKriends 
who have been sought to relieve sufferers both by the 
mediation of the medical pharmacopoeia and by the 
conventional method of prayer. 
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Problem in South Africa. 


A WARNING AND AN APPEAL BY OLIVE SCHREINER. 


M RS. CRONWRTOHT SCHREINER, better known as Olive Schreiner, of “The South African 
Karin,” has broken her long silence at last. For years the most brilliant pen in South Africa 
has been allowed to rust in the solitude of an up-country farmstead. The war seemed to have 
choked into silence the most eloquent voice in the Southern Continent. We had almost begun to despair 
of hearing again the ringing note of the South African prophetess, when, to our great joy and delight, we 
received from the Cape a newspaper containing a whole broadsheet of closely printed matter written by 
Olive Schreiner on the questions before the Intercolonial Conference. The greater part of this manifesto— 
for such it is relates to the local questions now being debated by the delegates. But the fourth part 
relates to the native question, and I have the greatest pleasure and satisfaction in reprinting it almost in 
extenso for the instruction and inspiration of our readers, especially of those who in the Western or Eastern 
hemisphere are face to face with the problem which Olive Schreiner discusses—the relationship between the 
governing minority of one race and the majority of the natives of the soil. 


THE ROOT QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

Olive Schreiner begins the fourth section of her 
papers on the native question as follows : — 

I hold this to be the root question in South Africa; 
and as is our wisdom in dealing with it, so will be 
our future. 

No exact census exists of the population of South 
Africa, but it is roughly calculated that there are 
about nine million of inhabitants, eight million of 
dark men and one million of white. 

The white race consists mainly of two varieties, or 
rather mixed European 
descent, but both largely 
Teutonic. Our vast, dark 
native population consists 
largely of Bantus, who 
were already in South 
Africa when we came 
here; of a few expiring 
yellow varieties of African 
races, and a small but im¬ 
portant number of half- 
castes, largely the descen¬ 
dants of impoitcd slaves, 
whose blood was mingled 
with that ol their masters, 
as is always I he ease where 
slavery exists ; and a very 
small body of Asiatics. 

It is out of this great, 
heterogeneous mass of 
humans that" the South 
African nation of the 
future \Vill be buil*. 

THE BASIC HOCK OF 
. THE STATE. 

For the dark man is 
with us to stay. Not 
only rloes the Bantu in¬ 
crease and flourish greatly, 
as is natural in his ative 
continent, and under the 


climatic conditions which arc best suited to him; 
not only does he refuse to die out in contact with 
our civilisation, as the yellow races have largely 
done, he rather tries to grasp and make it his own ; 
not only can we not exterminate him —because we 
cannot even transport him -because we want him ! 
We desire him as thirsty oxen in an arid plain 
desire water, or miners hunger for the sheen of 
gold. We want more and always more of him, to 
labour in our mines, to build our railways, to work 
in our fields, to perform our domestic labours, and 

to buy our goods. We 
desire to import more of 
him when we can. It 
has more than once hap¬ 
pened in a House of 
Legislature that bitter 
complaints have been 
brought against the 
Uovernmcnt of the day 
for employing too many 
natives on public works, 
and so robbing the land- 
owner of what he most 
desires—native labour. 

They are the makers 
of our wealth, the great 
basic rock on which our 
State is founded—our vast 
labouring class. 

THE ROI.E OF SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Every great nation of 
the past or present has 
contributed something to 
the sum total of things 
beautiful, good, or useful 
possessed by humanity— 
therein largely lies its 
greatness. We in South 
Africa can never hope 
exactly to repeat the 
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records of the past. But the great national parts are 
not exhausted, and there lies before us in South 
Africa a part as great and inspiring as any which any 
nation has ever been called upon to play—if wo are 
strong enough to grasp it. . And the problem which 
this century will have to solve is the accomplishment 
of the inter-action of distinct human varieties on the 
largest and most beneficent lines, making for the 
development of humanity as a whole, and carried out 
in a manner 'consonant with modem ideals and 
modern social wants. It will not always be the 
European who forms the upper layer, but in its 
essentials the problem will be everywhere the same. 

We in South Africa are one of the first peoples in 
the modern world, and under the new moral and 
material conditions of civilisation to be brought face 
to face with this problem in its acutest form. On 
our power to solve it regally and heroically depends 
our greatness. If it be possible for us out of our 
great complex body of humanity (its parts possibly 
remaining racially distinct for centuries) to raise up a 
free, intelligent, harmonious nation, each part acting 
with and for the benefit of the others, then we shall 
have played a part as great as that of any nation in 
the world’s record. And as we to-day turn our eyes 
towards Greece or Rome or England for models in 
those things wherein they have excelled, nations in 
the future, whatever their dominant class may be, 
will be compelled to turn their eyes towards us and 
follow our lead, saying, “ licrs was the first and true 
solution of the problem.” 

THK SOUTH AFRICAN lil.ACKS. 

I have said we to-day have to face the problem in 
its acutest form ; but we have also exceptional 
advantages for solving it. 

In our small, to-day dominant, European clement 
we have the descendants of some of the most virile 
of the Northern races ; races which, at least for them¬ 
selves, have always loved freedom and justice ; in our 
vast Bantu element we possess one of the finest breeds 
of the African stock. A grave and an almost fatal 
error is sometimes made when persons compare our 
native question with the negro question in the 
Southern States of America. Not only • is the South 
African Bantu (a race probably with a large admix¬ 
ture of Arab blood !) as distinct from the West 
Coast negro, who was the ancestor of the American 
slave, as the Norwegian is from the Spaniard, but he 
has never been subjected to the dissolving and de- 
socialising ordeal of slavery. We find him in the 
land of his growth with all the instincts of the frf-e 
min intact; with all the instincts of loyalty to his 
race and its chiefs still warm in his heart; with his 
social instincts almost abnormally developed and fully 
active ; we have only with wisdom and patient justice 
slowly to transfer them to our own larger society—they 
are there ! Every man and woman who has studied the 
Bantu in his native state knows that the pioudest of 
us may envy many of the social virtues which the 


Bantu displays. We have a great material here, 
wisely handled. 

SOUTH AFRICAN ASIATICS. 

In our small, permanent, and largely South African 
borrf, Asiatic population, we have a section of people 
sober, industrious, and intelligent, rich with those 
deep staying powers which have made many Asiatic 
peoples so persistent and often dominant in the past 
and present. Even in the most disorganised element 
of our population, often without definite race or 
social traditions, I believe that careful study will show 
it to compare favourably, and often most favourably, 
with analogous classes in Europe (and I speak from 
a wide personal knowledge of those European 
classes). 

This is the material from which our nation must be 
shaped; and we, the small and for the moment 
absolutely dominant white aristocrats, on whom the 
main weight of duty of social reconstruction rests, 
have reason to be thankful it is what it is. 

if, if, if-! 

If by entering on a long and difficult course of 
strictly just and humane treatment, as between man 
and man, we can hind our dark races to us through 
their sense of justice and gratitude; if we, as a 
dominant class, realise that the true wealth of a nation 
is the health, happiness, intelligence, and content of 
every man and woman born within its borders; if we 
do not fail to realise that the true crown of honour on 
the head of a dominant class is that it leads and 
teaches, not uses and crushes ; if, as the years pass, 
we can point with pride to our native peoples as the 
most enlightened and the most free, the most devoted 
to the welfare of its native land of all African races 
if our labouring class can in the end he made to com¬ 
pare favourably with that of all other countries ; and 
if for the men of. genius or capacity who are born 
among them there he left open a free path to take 
their share in the higher duties of life and citizenship, 
their talents expended for the welfare of the com¬ 
munity and not suppressed to become its subterraneous 
and disruptive forces; if we can make our State as 
dear to them, as the matrix in which they find shelter 
for healthy life and development, as it is to us; then 
I think the future of South Africa promises greatness 
and strength. 

if not ! 

But if we fail in this ?—If, blinded t>y the gain of 
the moment, we see nothing in our dark man but a 
vast engine of labour; if to us he is not a«man, but 
only a tool; if dispossessed entirely of the land for 
which he now shows that rare aptitude for peasant 
proprietorship for the lack of which among their 
masses many great nations are decaying ; if we force 
him permanently in his millions into the locations and 
compounds and slums of our cities, obtaining his 
labour cheaper, but to lose what the wealth of five 
Rands could not return to us; if uninstructed in the 
highest forms of labour, without the rights of citizen- 
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ship, his own social organisation broken up without 
our having aided him to participate in our own ; if, 
unbound to us by gratitude and sympathy, and alien 
to us in blood and colour, we reduce this vast mass to 
the condition of a great, seething, ignorant, proletariat 
—then I would rather draw a veil over the future of 
this land. 

HONESTY TIIF. I5KST POT.ICY. 

For a time such a policy may pay us admirably 
both as to labour and lands, we may work gold mines 
where the natives’ corn now stands, and the dream of 
a labourer at twopence a day which has haunted the 
waking visions of some men may be realised—but 
can it pay ultimately ? 

Even in the commercial sense, will it pay us in the 
direction of manufacture and trade if, when the 
labouring classes of other countries arc steadily 
increasing in skill and intelligence, ours remain in 
the mass mere hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
without initiative or knowledge? Will it even pay 
us to have him robbed of his muscular strength and 
virility by a sudden change to unhealthy conditions 
of life? Considered as a mere engine of labour, is 
not his muscle one of our commercial assets? IT we 
doctor him with our canteens and cheap wines, and 
immerse him in city slum life, will he even as a 
machine of labour remain what he is ? 

Are we to spend our national existence with a 
large, dark shadow looming always in the background 
—a shadow which we fear? 

HOW TO HKKY FOREIGN INVASION. 

I would not willingly appeal to the lowest motives 
of self-interest, yet it may be permitted to say this : 
As long as the population of South Africa is united, 
and the conditions of warfare remain what they are, 
we need fear no foe. With our inaccessible coast 
and few harbours, our mighty mountain ranges and 
desolate plains, into which the largest armies might 
be led and left to starve, we are as unassailable as 
Noi thorn Russia behind her steppes and icefields 
— it would take more than a Napoleon to walk 
over us; we are indeed an impregnable fortress 
in these southern seas—as the entire population is 
united. 

Hut what if we are not united ? What if, when 
the day comes, as it must, when hostile fleets— 
perhaps not European—gather round our shores, and 
The vast bulk of our inhabitants should cast eyes of 
indifference, perhaps of hope, towards them ? Having 
no share in the life of our State, being bound to us 
by no ties of sympathy, having nothing to lose, might 
not the stranger even appear in the guise of a deli¬ 
verer, and every bush hide a possible guide, and the 
bulk of the men and women in our land whisper, 
“ It is no business of ours ; let theffi fight it out ” ? 

As long as nine-tenths of our community have no 
permanent stake :n the land, and no right or share 
jin our government, in we ever feel safe? Can we 
ever know peace ? 

:§' • 


NEMESIS ! 

But a far more subtle and inevitable form of evil 
must ultimately overtake us. It is ordained by the 
laws of human life that a Nemesis should follow the 
subjection and use, purely for purposes of their own, 
of any race by another, which lives among them. 
Spain fell before it in America; Rome felt it; it has 
dogged the feet of all conquering races. In the end 
the subjected people write their features on the face of 
the conquerors. 

We cannot hope ultimately to equal the men of our 
own race living in more wholly enlightened and 
humanised communities if our existence is passed 
among millions of non-free subjected peoples. The 
physical labour we despise and refuse, because they 
do it for us, the continual association with human 
creatures who are not free, will ultimately take from us 
our strength and our own freedom ; and men will see 
in our faces the reflection of that on which we are 
always treading and looking down. If we raise the 
dark man we shall rise with him ; if we kick him 
under our feet he will hold us fast by them. 

WITH THEM WE RISE OR FAI.I.. 

It was recently reported in one of our Houses of 
Legislature, in a speech by one of our leading men, 
that once when discussing the question of the light 
and dark races with a ISantu the latter had said : 

“ When you do well to us, you do well to your¬ 
selves.” 

This seems to me to sum up the philosophy of the 
whole matter. The dark man is the child the gods 
have given us in South Africa for our curse or our 
blessing; we shall rise with him, and we shall also 
sink with him. 

WANTED, A GREAT READER. 

Lastly, if 1 were asked what in South Africa is our 
great need at the present moment, I should answer, 
“ Great men to lead us.” 

So the man fitted to be the national leader of a, 
great heterogeneous people requires certain quahties 
not asked for in the leaders, even the great leaders, 
of a homogeneous race. Our call in South Africa 
to-day is not for a Cavour or a Talleyrand, nor even 
at the moment for a William Wallace or a Robert 
Bruce. The man who should help to guide us 
toward the path of true Union and a beneficent 
organisation must be more than the great party 
leader, the keen diplomatist, far-seeing politician, or 
even the renowned soldier. He may be some of 
these, but he must be much more. 

He must be a man able to understand, and under¬ 
standing to sympathise with, all sections of our 
people ; loving his own .race and form of speech 
intensely, he will never forget it is only one among 
others, and deserving of no special favour because it 
is his ; he will value the diverse virtues of our two 
great white classes which, almost as much as their" 
faults, have brought them into collision, and seek to 
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harmonise them; he will understand the really 
colossal difficulties which a white race has to face in 
dealing with a labouring class which is severed from 
it by colour (difficulties often not understood hv 
those across the seas, who condemn conduct which 
they themselves would probably follow if brought 
face to face with the same difficulties) ; he will realise 
to the full the difficulties the dark man faces when, 
his old ideals and order of life suddenly uprooted, he 
is thrown face to face with a foreign civilisation which 
he must grasp and rise to or under which he must 
sink; and he will seek by every means in his power 
to help him bridge the transition without losing his 
native virtues. At all costs to himself he will persist 
in holding up before us the ideal by which he is 
himself dominated—of a great South Africa, in which 
each element of our population, while maintaining its 
own individuality, shall subserve the interests of 
others as well as its own. 

ANOTHER SIR GEORGE GREY! 

What South Africa calls for to-day is no hero or 
saint or impossible figment of the mind simply for 
a man with a < li ar head and a large heart, organically 
incapable of self-seeking or racial prejudices. 

We have all known men of this type in private life : 


they are found in all races ; the list of the Roman 
Emperors was not without them ; they have appeared 
in the history of almost every people; they have even 
trodden our South African earth in the little history 
of oyr past, though they played smaller parts. 

'Jdie name of one man will suggest itself to every¬ 
one. Holding the somewhat invidious, delegated 
power of an English Governor, aL a time of particular 
difficulty he bound equally the heart of the Boer, the 
Bantu, and the Englishman to him. 

The States and territories of South Africa will 
ultimately combine in some form of Union ; it is 
inevitable; no man can stay it. 

if among those things which fate still holds hidden 
from us in the hollow of her hand there be such a 
man, or such men, loving justice and freedom, no! 
only for themselves or their own race, hut for all 
their fellow-countrymen, and able to imbue us with 
their own larger conception of the national life, and 
lead us towards it, then I see light where the future 
of South Africa rises ; if not- we shall still attain to 
a political Unification in some form or other, but if 
will be a poor, peddling thing when we have it— 
perhaps bloody. Ouvt: Sc it REINER. 

l)e Aar, xyoS. 
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Dinjzulu’s Witnesses for the Defence : Headmen and Indunas photographed in Miss Coienso’s Camp. 



















Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


ALONG THE SHORES OF DEATH. 

A Week Spent in the Region Devastated by 
the Earthquake. 

Under this title the Nuova Autologin for mid- 
January publishes not only a number of vivid photo¬ 
graphs of the effects of the earthquake, but an 
idmirable description of a week’s tour through the 
devastated region from the pen of the distinguished 
lovelist Giovanni Cena. One gathers from his heart- 
•ending pictures that if the immediate destruction was 


really true? Is nothing exaggerated ? ” to which I reply that no 
description, no invention even, can ever equal the reality. 

Sctninara.—Here the aspect of the town is even more lament¬ 
able than at Palmi . . . the mass of the houses have been crushed 
in in the middle, as though the foot of a giant had kicked this 
little human ant-heap . . . Near the station a few tents; an 
English doctor is nursing the wounded. We ask for a shelter 
for the night. Some fifty railway carriages are fillet! with 
refugees, and there only remains a goods vpn attached to a 
damaged engine, which have been flung by the earthquake on 
the top of an iron railing. We have to clamber over the 
railing to get inside. The English doctor gives us two rugs 
and a candle. . . . The first days for the survivors at Villa San 
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Curious Effect of the Earthquake in Messina. 

This is a nobleman’s mansion, the front of which fell away, leaving the rooms more or less intact, and thus 

enabling the inhabitants to escape. 


vorst in Messina, the subsequent suffering was worse 
n the villages along the Straits, to which for days no 
Help came Trom the outside. ,/\ 11 through the article 
>ccur frequent and grateful references to the splendid 
ifork.of the English doctors and sailors. The author 
nade his way with much difficulty to Palmi, then 
dong the coast to Reggio, and finally across the 
Straits to “Messina. The f following notes are taken 
|ptji his journal:— 

^Already I feel iny journey to be a vanished nightmare, were 
HjbQttkat every moment I am met with questions : “ is it all 


• 

Giovanni were an inhuman torture. Italian ships appeared, 
and the people shouted and fired shots, but they passed on. 
Thqgr w r ere utterly cut off from the land of the living, and mean¬ 
while the wounded lay groaning, the dead putrefied, and the 
living wandered about dared and starving. Five hundred 
persons died from lack of necessaries. At the first distribution 
of food from the English ships the famished people, fearing there 
was not sufficient for all, fought and struggled for precedence 
like wild beasts. . . . The English sailors worked all night, 
looking after the wounded, and distributing food—five hundred 
cases of biscuit, five hundred tins of meat, two hundred tins of 
coffee ; they have five hundred .ticks of wheal with which to bake 
bread. Reggio.—The survivors are leaving along the railway 
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An Encampment in the Ruined City for the Homeless Sufferers. 
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line; they look like maniacs—pale, emaciated, wounded, with 
heads bandaged. 'They arc wrapped in extraordinary garments 
.... We pass beside the Mezzacapo barracks, where five 
hundred soldiers are entombed, then by a church in ruins. A 
doctor tells us that at the moment of the catastrophe there was 
a great shmit, followed by gioans, and for three days 
the groans of those buried alive continued, growing ever 
fainter. And even now life is not wholly extinct there below 
the ruins . . . Only 011 the \rventh day did the Italian Govern¬ 
ment rediscover this corner of Italy, cut oft' from the whole 
world . . . The indifference to death among the Sicilians is 
extraordinary. It will be a long time before the people acquire 
that clinging to life which renders them cautious against mis¬ 
fortune and quick to repair it . . . Messina.—Tile house in 
which we arc guests is celebrated, lor it is the only one intact. 
JfDr. V. Cammarcri, alter the earthquake of ’94, determined to 
build a house where he could live in safety, it is a single¬ 
storied flat-roofed house with clamped walls . . . lie was able 
to drag into his house a croud of hall naked people. He had 
been deemed an ei.ceutnc, yet if the new quartets of Messina 
had been bililt on Ins plan how many lives might not have been 
saved 1 . . . Already tin- town is silent, deserted, funereal. The 
houses round, live stories high, have been reduced to powder, 
and those lmiied within them must have been suffocated in a 
few hours. Then rain fell, and formed over the entombed a 
sort of compact cement. 

The history of these eight days in Messina cannot be wiitten 
for a long while, and will uveal abysses of liorioi ami of 
human sublimity. 1‘iniii it will stand out the heroism of the 
Russian sailors. We have In foie 11s a new lact in human 
history. For the liist tinn in the world soldiers, in dell nice of 
national antagonisms, have lelt themselves to be men in the 
presence of the nu.foilunes of otlici men. Fiist the F.nglish 
and Russian sailors, then those of other nations, have all been 
rivals in charity. 

Giovanni Cena finishes his article with some perti¬ 
nent questions ;— 

Woe to us if we do not draw from this catastrophe a solemn 
warning ! Those who love their c•'u 1111 y nui -4 (oitliwilh declare 
their country in peril ! How do the most dchealc film lions ot 
our national life wolk < llow was it that two provinces weie 
cut oft from Italy and no one heard of it lor thirteen hours? 
How was it that a great city had no help for three days? A 
whole row of seaside villages in the agony ol death not visited 
for a week? Alter two wci ks to have no shcllci from the 
weather i And shall uc return with a light heart to our daily 
life, our alternations of sensational trials fcu.l political elections 
and sporting victories, and the inlciminable building ol nioiiu- 
ments and papier-macht exhibitions ? Shall we go on clamour¬ 
ing for mighty wai slops without imputing as to the omdition 
of those we have? Shall we piovokc a war 111 order to obtain 
fresh outlets foi produce we have not goi, while we keep the 
men and lands of Italy in a slate iff destitution, a prey to 
malaria? Ucie indeed is wmk for a geueiation ! 

Tat. Must Gruesome Immature. 

Mr. Laurence Jerrold describes in the Con¬ 
temporary Review Messina as he found it. The most 
«. gruesome Jeature ol the indescribable ruins he gives 
as follows : - . 

Hut one could not long escape one thought, or at least a 
sensation ; as one stood in front of one ol these hundreds of 
rilbbisli lieSps, the snHl ol canton slowly came out of it. One 
could not completely understand iff first what the smell meant, 
then the horror of iL ova whelmed one all at once, and after 
" that. the smell pursued the sense, wherever one went in Messina. 
I Stopped a second to look at this or that pathetic wieck ; the 
-horrible smell came slowly out and ch*ig to me. Troopers 
f tramped ya*l laden ; the sm<[ll again. I looked and s.e.v wh.it 
' long s’ifi'-swathed bundles they' bore. Along the p vement, 
‘across the road, at stieet corners, I came upon the bundles and 
pthejBbell. Dusk fell, and it seemed to me that I lound more 
p|rad more of these bundles strewn eveiy where. 


“I Live Still—Save Me!” 

Miss Annie Keeling in an excellent article, fully 
illustrated, in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, tells 
this strange story of love conquering distance and 
death •— 

l should like to end with one of the mysterious rescues that 
brighten the gloom of this disaster. A gill betrothed to an 
Italian sailor on the Regina Mena , the rescue-ship, had lain 
four days buried in her wrecked home ; four days her betrothed 
had vainly toiled to save her. Wearied out, he slept, and 
heard in dreams her voicr —“1 live still—save me!” And, 
stirred to new effort, he actually found her—not fatally hurt. 
She declared that she had lain senseless till that morning, when, 
waking, she uttered the call lieaul l>y her lover in his sleep ; 
the trance-state in which she had p.isscd those terrible days had 
kept her free fiom hunger and thirst, 

A Theory of Explanation. 

In the Nineteenth Century Dr. Charles Davison 
gives charts of the seismic circles in the disturbed 
area, and cites Professor Suess’s theory ;— 

Between the Lipari Lies and the mainland and Sicily lies 
part of the Tvnhemuii Sea, the bed of which, according to 
I’rolcssor Suess, has sunk down in the form of a dish, hounded 
by the curvilineai fiaetuie, and producing by its subsidence the 
radial fractures which convi rgc towards the Mill active vo canoes 
of the l.tpari Lies. Further sinking of the basin, which tends 
to widen the Snails of Messina, gives rise to earthquakes in 
Calabria and Sicily, and to increased volcanic activity in the 
I.ipan Isles. 

It is by no means nccessaiy that the subsidence should take 
place throughout the whole fracture at once. It may, on some 
occasions, as it. ifiso and 1894. be confined to small poitions; 
or, ns in 1783, it may affect different regions in succession, the 
foci migrating to and fro along the curved bands ; 01 lastly, as 
in 1905 and 190S, 11 may occur over a great extent of the frac¬ 
ture and visit several or many portions simultaneously. 

“ Providence and Earthquake.” 

The Editors of the Contemporary Review under¬ 
take lo justify the ways of God to men in face of the 
tragedy of Messina. They say :— 

Tile disasters of the win Id air- largely independent of in¬ 
dividual character, and lliur irmcilies mil.I be lound by social 
clf 'il, involving the discipline of the spirit and the halm of self- 
sacrifice for otheis. . . . Indeed, it is .1 challenge lo the whole 
race. Slackness is a vice of the gicat majority of men ; we aie 
always falling into idleness and luxury, and a catastrophe is the 
stimulus which calls forth out powers and our resolution. . . . 
Tin- solidanty of Nature is faced by a solidarity of man, and 
the whole race learns the lesson not only of prudence but of 
brotherly love. 

THE ORKHN OF EVIL. 

But the Editors find the moral evil disclosed by 
the human harpies that preyed upon the ruins a far 
more difficult problem than the twenty seconds of 
earthquake. Yet of this they say : — 

Evil is the product of freedom and ignorance. God gave us 
freedom and the capacity to gather fiom the ramified phenomena 
of mind and matter—from the tree of knowledge, in fact—fruits 
that enable us lo abolish ignorance and lo choose between good 
and evil. Good is the product qf freedom and knowledge, and 
with the growth of knowledge the fieedom of choice tends to 
reject the evil in favour of the good. There does not therefore 
appear to he any essential incongruity between the goodness of 
Goil and the existence of evil, even when it is manifested in the 
lives of men. It is in all cases the penalty of ignorance, and 
the fear of it is the highest incentive to higher things. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S MINISTERS. 

“ Auditor Tantum,” who last month reckoned up 
so severely the leaders of the Opposition, addresses 
himself in the February Fortnightly to His Majesty’s 
Ministers. They are not feeble like their opponents ; 
their faults spring from overweening self-confidence, 
vitality and recklessness. The Cabinet is only con¬ 
spicuously weak in the Home Office. Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone is declared to be the worst Home Secretary 
for fifty years. Extreme flaccidity, lack of grip, 
inability to express himself, are mentioned as his chief 
faults. 

The strongest man in the Cabinet is Mr. Asquith. 
He is the leader of his party, not its follower. He 
is always well ahead in his judgments. He has 
enormously strengthened his reputation as a parlia¬ 
mentarian. Of Sir Edward Grey everyone speaks 
well. Mr. Haldane is always ready to assist a 
colleague, and gets little help in return. Although 
too copious he is indefatigable, and has done the 
work no one else could have done. There are six 
Mr. Lloyd Georges. But as a Minister in the 
House he assumes his most taking manner and has 
an engaging style. His words drop plausibility. 

Mr. Winston Churchill is the new friend of the 
toiler, the aristocrat turned demagogue. He has 
mighty ambitions and immense capacity ; he works 
like a tiger; and he has not only shot a rhinoceros, 
he has assumed its hide. John Burns remains what 
he was, a bony fighter, who is now a source of 
strength to the Ministry with their middle class 
supporters because of the resolute and courageous 
stand which he has made against the extreme Radical 
and Socialist wings. Mr. Birrell’s name has come to 
be associated continuously with failure. Mr. McKenna 
is regarded by the Radicals as a lost soul because, 
as First Lord, he has become an enthusiast for 
the superb machine of which he has supreme con¬ 
trol, and is now patriotically jealous of its perfection. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton is a typical example of the sound 
party man and painstaking administrator. Mr. Har- 
.court is the most ornamental figure on the Treasury 
Bench. 

Mr. Herbert Samuel has completely outshone 
all the minor Ministers in the Cabinet. He is already 
a force in the House, and one of the -most valuable 
men in the Ministry. Sir Samuel Evans has lucidity 
and perfect good temper, and is at once strong and 
gracious. In the House of Lords Lord Loreburn is 
the only strong man. His tact is perfect. Lord 
Morley is probably the finest intellect in the Lords, 
but he confines himself to his own Department. Lord 
Carrington is the soul of breezy and inconsequential 
godti humour. Lord Crewe is the graceful butterfly 
gyrating on its pin. _ 

The chess-playing village of Strdbeck, near Hal- 
berstadt, Prussia, is described in the World To-Day 
by a series of pictures. Chess is the chief amuse¬ 
ment of the villagers, who have attained remarkable 
proficiency. 


THE “ PUNCH ” STAFF. 

Alas ! and alas ! the “ Sixty Years .in the Wilder¬ 
ness” which H. W. Lucy has been allowing us to 
glance at in Cornhill have come to an end. The 
concluding passages arc given in the February 
number. They tell of his experiences as “ Cross 
Bench ” in the Sunday Observer, of his contributions 
to the Strand Magazine , and of his life on the Punch 
staff. He announces for the first time how Mr. Agnew, , 
having fallen out with Burnand, offered Mr. Lucy the 
editorship of Punch. Instead of accepting, Mr. Lucy 
brought proprietor and editor together, and has been 
warmly thanked by both. 

PHIL MAX’S GENEROSITY. 

Fhil May Mr. Lucy describes as one of the most 
generous men that ever breathed. “ Whatever was 
his in the way of property was anybody elsc’s who , 
might chance to pass by and hold out his hand.” A , 
drawing by him, however casual, made the paper on 
which it was drawn as valuable as a banknote. If 
anyone admired it, “ Take it, my boy,” was his swift ' 
response. “My boy” took it with such regularity 
as to threaten depletion of the artist’s portfolio. 
Mrs. May formed a business habit that checked, 
though it never stopped, the practice. After one of > 
his informal evenings at home, at which some who !; 
had not been invited frequently turned up, Mrs. May 
made mental notes of raids on the portfolio. The ;• 
next morning she either wrote to or called upon the 
connoisseur with a polite request for return of the- 
sketch. 


ATHLETES ON SMOKING. 

The Young Man has collected the opinions of a* 
number ol eminent athletes on the question, Is 
smoking injurious ? Mr. C. B. Fry says that “ the 
crusade against cigarette smoking is on wrong lines, t 
What the crusade ought to be against is inhaling.” ,; 

G. O. Smith and V. J. Woodward are of opinion^ 
that smoking in moderation is not harmful. Alfre d i 
Shrubb, himself a tobacconist, only smokes moder-.’f 
ately, and cuts down the supply to almost nothing^ 
during training. There is a very emphatic array c»t 
opinion against smoking. Mr. James Braid (golfer^ , 1 
is a non-smoker. Mr. S. T. Edge (motorist) has i; 
never smoked. He regards it as unnecessary, and • 
thinks himself better without it. Walter Winnans 
declares that nobody can get the best work out of his ; 
mind, body, or nerves who absorbs either nicotine or : 
alcohol. The use of tobacco he rdnks with the 
morphia and opium habit. Mr. W. S. Buckmaster ’ 
(polo) thinks that cigarette smoking is very injurious , 
to athletes. All athletes’ would be better, in fact, if ' 
no smoking were indulged in at all. J. D. G. Edye 
(sculls amateur champion) affirms that smoking has 
a very injurious effect on a sculler’s nerves. Sidney 

H. Fry (golf and billiards) writes, “ Smoking, more , 
especially cigarette smoking, is bad, and in tinge 
affects the nerves.” K. Cornwallis (sprinter) gives, 
up smoking during training. 
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THE KAISER’S “ ENGLANDEREI.” 

The Woman'at Home sketches the Kaiser at home. 
The writer recalls seeing him as a boy at the thanks¬ 
giving for therecovery of the Prince of Wales, now 
King EdwaraVII. As the Royalties were filing out 
of the church, Prince William halted in the porcH, and 
a general standing by him tapped him on the shoulder. 
The Prince, looking very cross, turned round and 
said, “ So you tap me on the shoulder ! You seem to 
forget that it is the shoulder of a future German 
Emperor.” That was more than thirty-six years ago. 
The writer seems to think the Kaiser an illustration of 
'the saying that the mother makes the man, and just as 
much “ the grandmother.” She says :— 

The qualities which go to make up the manly Kaiser are 
inherited almost entirely, curious 10 say, from his ancestresses. 
There is little in him, save his daring, of the Hohenzollcrn. 
His passion for the sea comes from his English mother, and his 
love of the beautiful in everything from her as directly. 

The Empress Augusta’s one weakness was her too 
great impulsiveness—“ Ach ! wieder mein Feuer- 
kopf!” (Oh, again my fiery head !) The writer does 
not remark upon the strong will that he has derived 
from his English grandmother. She does say, how¬ 
ever :— 

That the late Queen Victoria was proud of her erratic but 
lovable grandson goes without saying. She understood his 
character, and, matter-of-fact woman that she her»elf was, the 
strain of romance in him somehow captivated her, as did the 
same strain in Disraeli, and she would listen to his talk by the 
hour ! 

The Kaiser has now fifty-three castles and eighty- 
three farms of his own, and is continually flying about 
from one to the other. He is most at home at 
the new palace in Potsdam. The Kaiser is said to 
rise at six, to breakfast in company with the Empress, 
who prepares his coffee with her own hands. Sackfuls 
of carefully sorted letters are then laid before the 
Kaiser. “ Letters of all sorts does the Kaiser peruse, 
even anonymous ones, which Khig Edward never 
does." Good advice, his German Majesty once said, 
has often been given to him in the unsigned letters of 
his country people and foreigners alike. 

The Kaiser is said to be very fond of the Crown 
Princess, who is simply the idol of the Berliners. 
“ Our little Cecily ! ” cry the people. It is remarked 
that the Kaiser is a very sparing drinker of wine. 
He is a delightful host. After criticising the dress 
of his fair subjects, the Kaiser exclaimed, “Thank 
Heaven, they don’t make up their faces like English¬ 
women ! No German lady who respects herself flies 
to the rouge or powder pot.” His girl, Princess 
Louise, he declares, rules him with a rod of iron. 

In the early morning it is‘the custom of the Kaiser 
and. Kaiserin to read a chapter out of the Bible alone 
together, and the good book has many a note in its 
margins. The writer gives an extract from a series 
jf maxipis which the Kaiser has framed and hung up 

hiSi den at Rommten, his East Prussian hunting 
lox:— 

Be Strong in pain; d- ire not that which is unattainable or 
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worthless ; be content with the day as it comes ; look for the 
good in all things ; and take pleasure in nature and in men as 
they are. 

For a thousand bitter hours console thyself with a single one 
that is beantiful; 'ever give heartily and of thy best, even when 
repaid with ingratitude. He who is able to learn so to act 
is a happy, free, and proud man, and his life will always be 
beautiful. 

He suffers very much from earache, which keeps 
him awake. The writer also quotes the following 
incident, which confirms the famous Telegraph inter¬ 
view :— 

Of great meaning in connection with the lloer War are the 
utterances which fell so often from the lips of the Empress 
Frederick in the last months of her life. “ My comfort amidst 
the pain I have to endure is the consciousness that my sou is 
entirely on the side of my native country in this war.” 

The writer says that the Telegraph interview was 
hut a boyish ebullition of temper. “ The human 
boy ” still lives in the Kaiser. The writer avers that 
one of his favourite songs is “ Oh, listen to the 
band ! ” and he trolls it out in a good noisy baritone. 
He knows Sullivan’s operas backwards and forwards. 
When Sir Arthur Sullivan was summoned to Osborne 
during a visit of the Kaiser, the Kaiser met the 
brougham, turned the handle of the door, jumped in 
and took his place beside Sir Arthur, singing “ And 
he polished up the handle of the big front door! ” 
The writer declares that the Empress of Germany is 
far from being the mere amiable Hausfrau that some 
are pleased to describe her. On the contrary, “ the 
Kaiserin is a clever stateswoman, and interested in 
all that goes forward in the world of art and letters.” 


A GERMAN VIEW OF ENGLISH PENSIONS. 

In the Economic Review Mr. Eugen Ehrlich 
declares himself to have been from the first moment 
persuaded of the superiority of the scheme adopted 
by the English Government to the German scheme. 
He says drily, “ People who prefer a part of their 
taxes to be called insurance rates may be fascinated 
by the German scheme.” The sticking of weekly 
stamps on the insurance books has in the case of . 
large employers required special clerks, and has pro¬ 
duced a most hostile feeling. It has earned the nick¬ 
name of the Sticking Act (. Klebegesetz ), and may 1 e 
considered as one of the most odious statutes ot the 
Empire. He asks why under the German scheme 
small employers, tradesmen, and shopkeepers should 
be debarred from pensions when they have lost their 
money. “ As to the cost of Old Age Pensions, which 
is causing so much apprehension in England,” Herr 
Ehrlich says, “ I see no fear that it will distud) the 
Budget of the richest nation in the world.” He con¬ 
cludes by saying :— 

The English non-contributory system is, in my opinion, 
plainly applicable to the invalidity pensions, the introduction of 
which I consider a much more urgent question than the exten¬ 
sion of old-age pensions to people of above sixty-five years of 
age. On the other hand, the insurance principle seems tome lex 
be muchjnore suitable for the provision of relief in the case of , 
sickness or injury by accident. 
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MR. WILBUR WRIGHT ON AVIATION. 

The London Magazine is distinguished for a paper 
contributed by Mr. Wilbur Wright on flying from 
London to Manchester. He refers to the Daily Mail 
prize of j£io,ooo for the man who performs this feat, 
and says:— 

The men who perform exceptional feats with pianos, type¬ 
setting machines, automobiles, etc., are never the inventors. 
The inventor is always more interested in the development of 
the machine than irt contests of skill oi daring. 

He expects that the winning flyer will be capable 
of carrying one or two persons, but not more. Speed 
will probably range between thirty-five and fifty miles 
an hour. 

THE SPEED OF BIRDS. 

Mr. Wrjght gives information that probably no one 
before him has been equally well able to give, of the 
speed of birds :— 

The reputed speeds of birds are almost invariably over¬ 
estimated. The usual speed of llie common crow is not greater 
than twenty miles an hour. 1 have frequently timed theii speed 
over a measured course in calm air, arid found it a trifle under the 
speed named. The wild duck is probably the biid which flies 
at the greatest speed in ordinary flight over long dislanoi s. I 
have frequently timed ducks, but I have never found the speed 
above forty miles an hour, unless assisted by the wind. When 
driving a flyer, I have often noticed birds ahead of me, but the 
speed of the machine was always much greater than that of 'lie 
birds, and they were compelled to turn aside to avoid being mn 
down. The records of tile flights of homing pigeons sometimes 
show speeds of more than forty miles an hour, but in sm h cases 
the birds have usually flown with the wind. Their case is excep¬ 
tional, moreover, because they over-exert themselves in order to 
reach home quickly. 

The best speeds for human flight will probably be a little 
greater than that of birds ; and it is probable that the avei.igc 
height of human flight will also be greater than that of liinls. 

From the height of half a mile, he says, it is pos¬ 
sible to land on any spot within a radius of about lour 
miles, within an area of about fifty square miles. 

HIGH FLIGHT THE SAFEST. 

Low flight is accompanied by constant danger. He 
expects that the voyage from London to Manchester 
toill be made at the height of a thousand or more feet. 
In early days, he says, sailors feared to venture far 
from land, just as aviators do to-day. But, once 
certain limits are passed, sailors prefer the high seas, 
and aviators will prefer the higher atmosphere of 
heaven for long flights. He believes that the pri/.e 
will be won, but will cost more than the amount of 
the prize, with a possible toll of human life. Mr. 
S. F. Cody agrees with Mr. Wilbur Wright that it is 
easier to navigate an aeroplane at a high altitude than 
at a low one. He suggests captive balloons as a 
series of milestones in the air, at intervals of ten 
miles. And, equally with Mr. Wright, he thinks that 
high speeds are undesirable until we have secured 
greater proficiency in the art. Another writer adds : — 

At present it would take about ,£200 to construct a reliable 
aerostat, but in the course of a few years they will most likely 
be on sale for a fourth of that sum ; and with added experience 
will come a properly controlled system of training, and the 
accomplishment of flying will cease to be a rarity. 


WHAT IT FEELS LIKE ,T(b FLY. 

The fascinations of flying are enthusiastically 
described in London by Mr. I 1 '. H. Butler, founder 
of the U.K. Aero Club. He says he has known 
every Conceivable form of locomotion, including one 
hundred and twenty free balloon ascents and a voyage 
in a dirigible balloon. He tells how he felt when 
Mr. Wilbur Wright let him mount the aeroplane at 
Le Mans:— 

Mere words can only convey an imperfect impression of what 
il feels like to fly. Ballooning has it-. panoramic charms, its 
exquisite sensation of serene solitude. The beauties of nature 
which are unfolded to your gaze fill you with awe and respect, 
but flying is a thing apart. 

At one moment you seein to be in the most perfect transport 
of unalloyed joy, and the next you ate overwhelmed by the 
supreme satisfaction of having ar last established a conquest 
over the air. 

Although we were rushing along at something like forty miles 
an hour, the prevailing sensation was one of absolute security. 

Tty and imagine yourself skimming over the ice at Lake St. 
Moritz. The dearness of the water affords a splendid view of 
the bottom of the lake, while the thickness u! the ice dispels 
any thought of danger. This simile occurred to metis wc glided 
above the earth. 

The perfect composure of Mr. Wright was contagious. I was 
as much at case as though I had been flying all my life. The 
idea of flying from Paris to London was growing into a com- ' 
nionplacc reality. 

Another equally captivating curve, and I found we were 
directing our course for home—that is, the point whence we 
started. The engine stopped, the plane* in front were deflected 
with consummate skill, and we began to glide gently towards 
earth. The slope we took was about one in eight, being so 
superbly attuned to the needs of descent that we landed on the 
ground almost free from anv suggestion of halting. It was as 
near as no matter imperceptible. 


A SCHOOL FOR POLITICIANS’ WIVES. 

The politician’s wife is the theme of an interesting 
paper by “ Ignola ” in tlu: Woman at Home. She 
says that feminine influence was never so great with 
the electorate as at the present time, and the 
presence of women has probably led to the steady 
refinement of electioneering methods. Elections arfe 
no longer die orgies of savagery, gluttony, and 
drunkenness they once were. She refers to the wives 
of leading statesmen and politicians, and then reports 
a new development in the political education of 
leading women 

More than one politician's bride has confessed that the hardest 
of her duties in aid of her husband’s career consists in having to 
make impromptu speeches on all kinds of occasions. _An 
attempt to render this ordeal less formidable *has lately been 
made by two or three public-spirited ladies belonging to the 
great world. Two such—the one representing the Literal, and 
the other the Conservative party—have arranged elocution 
classes, at which those young matrons compelled to speak in 
public are taught how to use their voices properly, and how to 
surmount that stage fright which is so intensely trying to the 
nervous and diffident. A subject of social, public, or philan¬ 
thropic interest is given out by the teacher, and after five or ten 
minutes spent in preparing some rougli notes, first one snd then 
another of the “ pupils ’’ in question gets up and does the best; 
she can, in front, it must be admitted, of a far more critical, not 
to say satirical, audience than that which she would have to 
confront in a public hall. 
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SURGERY EXTRAORDINARY. 

Transcorporation Successfully Achieved. 

In McClures Mr. B. J. Hendrick describes the 
wonderful work that is being carried on at the Rocke¬ 
feller Institute by Dr. Alexis Carrel. The record 
unfolds a series of marvels, any one of which suggests 
almost unlimited possibilities in the direction of the 
surgical reconstruction of the human frame. The 
writer says:— 

For the first time in medical history Dr. Carrel has demon- 
sfrated the important fact that the kidney of one animal can be 
transplanted into another animal and perform, for a considerable 
period, its normal functions, lie ha*- also proved that the leg 
of one dog can be successfully joined and made to grow upon 
the leg of another. These experiments are not mere surgical 
curiosities; like all the work of the Institute, they are under¬ 
taken for the purpose; of accomplishing certain definite results. 

.TRANSPLANTING AN AORTA. 

Dr. Carrel was a medical student at the University 
of Lyons, and there conceived the possibility of 
utilising healthy animal organs and vessels to do the 
work of those which had become diseased. In 1905 
he came to the United States, and became associated 
with the University of Chicago. In 1906 he joined 
the staff of the Institute. He developed a new 
method of uniting severed arteries and veins, simply 
by stitching them together with a very small needle 
and very fine silk. He has thus become able to cut 
the aorta of a man at a short distance from the 
heart, and to sew it together again :— 

On animals, by using this method, Dr Carrel lias performed 
many important transplantations, lie has taken the .aorta from 
one dog and sewed it into the aorta of another, lie has trans¬ 
planted sections of the arteries of dogs and cats with case. The 
animals, being under a heavy anaesthetic, suffer absolutely no 
pain, either during or after the operations. The wounds rapidly 
heal ; no blood clots result; and the subjects are soon capering 
about, unconscious of the fact that they«.are using each other’s 
blood-vessels. 

GRAFTING ARTERY FROM DOG TO CAT. 

Not only so, but Dr. Carrel has found that under 
favourable circumstances he can make veins do the 
work of arteries and arteries do the work of veins. 
The importance of this discovery rests in the fact that 
while we need all the arteries we have, and cannot 
spare any part of them to repair another part, the 
body “ is tilled with superfluous veins, and we can 
easily find in our own persons a segment of vein to 
take the placfc of a diseased artery.” Grafting has 
been found possible between species somewhat closely 
related.* Dr. Carrel has now a living healthy cat 
which contentedly uses, a\> part of its circulatory 
system, the carotid artery of a dog. And he has also 
a Hog, part of whose aorta is composed of a section of 
artery taken from a man’s knee v One of his asso¬ 
ciates Jaas successfully* inserted in a dog the arteries 
©f a rabbit and a cat. 

THE BODY LIVES AFTER DEATH. 

*■' The supply of living arteries to take the place of 


diseased is, of course, a serious problem. But' not 
one incapable of solution. The writer says:— 

Few of ui suspect, for example, that our kidneys and hearts, 
after we have died ourselves can in most cases be resuscit ited, 
and that if by some surgical miracle they could be transplanted 
into another body, they would quickly resume their functions. 
This, however, is a well demonstrated medical fact. The 
human heart has been removed from the body more than thirty 
hours after death and made to beat again. Dr. Carrel himself 
has taken the heart from one dog and inserted it in the neck of 
another, connecting the carotid artery with the aorta of the new 
heart, and the vena cava with its jugular vein. In a few 
moments the live dog had two hearts rhythmically beating, one 
recording a pulse of 88 and the other of ioo. 

As part of his experiments, Dr. Carrel has established what 
is probably the most remarkable repository in existent e—nothing 
less than a large ice-chest in which are preserved a considerable 
assortment of animal arteries and veins. These cold-storage 
blood vessels, kept in some cases more than a month, when 
placed in an animal, immediately resume their functions and 
work indefinitely. Nature thus gives the sci ntist a short 
breathing-space- -the lapse between death as its affects per¬ 
sonality, and death as it affects the vitality of the cell. If, in 
that period, the essential bodily organs arc removed, they can 
be preserved for a long time. 

IN PLACE OF CEMETERIES — COLD STORAGE. 

Asepsis will prevent putrefaction. Autolysis, or 
self-digestion, is at present only prevented by intense 
cold in the ice-chests. The arteries there live in a 
condition of suspended animation : — 

Dry and shrivelled as they appear, they are still living tissue ; 
and, although the animals from which they have been taken 
have long since gone to their final rest, these fragments, if 
placed in a new living host, once more take up the thread of 
existence. That the arteries could lie removed from a man 
recently dead and have their vitality and usefulness preserved in 
this same fashion, is absolutely certain. 

What a vision of the future these facts open to us 1 
The crematorium, as at present used, would be 
regarded as. a shameful waste of valuable human 
material, and would only be used for the refuse material 
that cannot be turned to good account in the living. 
Our cemeteries would be transformed into a cold 
storage repository of all the healthy parts of the 
recently dead. 

ANIMALS NOT TORTURED. 

The method of transfusion has been made more 
useful by Dr. Carrel’s making a perfect suture be¬ 
tween the artery of the full-blooded subject and the 
artery of the anremic person. Dr. Carrel hopes to 
remove aneurisms and replace by healthy artery from 
some other source. 

Doubtless these extraordinary experiments and 
prospects will be greeted with the cry of “ Vivisec¬ 
tion ! ” The greatest care, however, is taken so that 
no pain is inflicted on the brutes. The cats that are 
the subject of Dr. Carrel’s observations are of, the 
homeless, marauding kind. They find with him not 
a torture chamber, but a really comfortable home ;— 

While the animal lives every possible precaution is taken to- 
assure its comfort; and, if its life is ultimately sacrificed in the 
interest of medical science, it goes down to an easeful death 
with chloroform. Iiad it not joined the animal colony at the 
Institute it would have starved to death or been suffocated 
ultimately at the public pound. 
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THE INSIDE TRACK OF AUSTRIAN POLICY. 

Interesting Revelations. 

A writer signing himself “ Vidi,” writing “ The 
Real History of the Near Eastern Crisis’' in the 
Fortnightly Review, gives us an illuminating glimpse 
as to why Baron D’Aehrenthal and the Emperor-King 
plunged so unexpectedly into the Bosnian imbroglio. 

WHAT BARON d’aHHRENTHAI. PROPOSED. 

The Austrian scheme was to negotiate with Turkey 
for the complete cession of Bosnia and the Herze¬ 
govina, so as to have the two provinces added to the 
Empire-Kingdom as a present to Francis Joseph on 
December 2nd. Everythingwas to be arranged decently 
and in order. The consent of the Powers was to be 
■secured and the transformation was to take place 
amid universal congratulations. It was necessary to 
annex the provinces, because if their status had been 
left as it was the Bosnians would have demanded to 
be restored to a regenerated and constitutional 
Turkey. 

HOW THE PRETTY GAME WAS SPOILED. 

Austria had Russia fast by secret conventions, 
which rendered it impossible for her to protest. 
Germany promised her support. She could count on 
Italy. England and France could not stand out. 
Servia, however, manifested the most violent anti¬ 
pathy to the annexation. To hold Servia in check a 
military convention was entered into with Prince 
Ferdinand by which the Bulgarians were to be 
supported in declaring their independence after 
December on condition that they would attack Servia 
if the Servians gave the Austrians trouble. The pretty 
game was spoiled by the precipitancy of Prince Ferdi¬ 
nand, who no sooner concluded his bargain with 
Austria than he dished the Austrian plans by hasten¬ 
ing to Sofia and declaring her independence on 
October 5th. 

WHY BULGARIA QUEERED THE PITCH. 

Prince Ferdinand appears to have argued that as 
it was certain Austria would annex the provinces 
•anyhow, he had better jump in ahead of her with his 
proclamation of independence, otherwise it was 
possible if the Powers objected to Austria’s action 
Austria might herself be compelled to object to 
Bulgaria’s taking any liberties with the Treaty of 
Berlin. Whereas if Bulgaria plunged first, Austria 
would be compelled to follow suit, and the two 
■infractions of the Berlin Treaty would be considered 
together. Hence, cynically disregarding his Austrian 
ally’s convenience, Prince Ferdinand forced Baron 
D’Aehrenthal’s hand by declaring himself a Tsar two 
months before the date fixed for the annexation. 

WHAT FOLLOWED. 

Baron D’Aehrenthal had to annex in hot haste, 
without the consent of Turkey and against the protests 
of the Powers. Worse still, Bulgaria calmly declared 
that as she might have to resist an attack by Turkey 
she could not undertake to keep Servia in order. To 
add to the misfortunes of Baron D’Aehrenthal, the 


Turkish boycott was organised, and* he had at last 
with an ill grace to buy off the Turks by a money pay¬ 
ment and other concessions. 

It is a very pretty story, and it supplies a hypothesis 
which suffices at least to explain what has hitherto 
been inexplicable in Austrian policy. But it is 
obvious Bulgaria will not be able to count upon 
Austrian support in the present crisis. 


THE SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS. 

More Maxims by M. Finot. 

M. Jean Finot contributes another chapter of his 
“Science of Happiness" to the first January number 
of La Revue. 

THE HARMONIOUS LIFE. 

Happiness, says M. Finot, is the child of our will. 
Thought subjugated to our desire to be happy breathes 
on the grimaces of fortune and changes them inter 
smiles. 

We complain of the shortness of life, and by 
stopping to consider the signs of it make the idea’ 
more intense. Let us in preference consider our;, 
happiness. People are unhappy because they shutj 
their eyes to their happiness. 

The harmonious life ought to embrace the past* 
the present, and the future. The past contains the; 
treasures of life that has been lived. By remem-, 
bering only the happy moments, we increase oift£ 
hours of happiness. The future, like the present, i». 
ours. We enjoy it in imagination, but the past, which; 
is for our instruction, is also a source of pleasure., i 
HOW TO SUCCEED IN LIFE. jt 

Gentleness disarms the wicked, and makes us avoid’ 
anger with injustice and vengeance in its train. >; 

Happiness depends on the extent of our lovei| 
Love and kindness illumine and warm the conscience^ 
No one can depriye us of the enjoyment which th<| 
exercise of good feelings procures for us. « 

Life is made up of endeavour, work, action. TCr 
retire from life is to attract death. The pretended^ 
rest is only the vegetation of the body and of thdi 
intelligence. Both become weak and offer an easy 
prey to disease, our natural enemy. > 

Politeness is the basis of success. It conquerS; 
everything and costs nothing. When it comes framr 
the heart, it goes to the heart. Everything gives way 
to its enchanting force. A 

THE FIRST DUTY OF M*N. 

Passing from the moral domain to that of physical 
health, M. Finot reminds us that health is pne of tH^| 
fundamental causes of * happiness. Healthy people? 
appreciate things in a healthy manner. They awitj 
nearly always optimists. To them life is not an, evil 
in itself. There is too much talk of social hygienejj 
and too little is done to realise it in life. To reform 
the morals of humanity we should begin by*a reform; 
of physical health. The muscles as well as the braid 
require exercise. The first duty of man is to respect 
his health. $ 
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SIR FREDERICK TREVES. 

The SuccessVul Mingler of Work and Play. 

Dr. Wilfred Grenfell gives a charming sketch 
in the Pall Mall Magazine of Sir Frederick Treves, 
his life-work in peace and in war. As an old student 
and an intimate friend of Sir Frederick, Dr. Grenfell 
can speak with authority. He has found the great 
surgeon “ always the ideal, all-round man,” able to 
advise on the sailing of a fishing smack as well as on 
a delicate surgical operation. The writer dwells on 
his dry, terse humour, his inability to do the most 
ordinary thing in a conventional way,, his conver¬ 
sational and literary powers. Dr. Grenfell considers 
that Sir Frederick is a man who has made the most 
of his life. None better exemplifies the old adage 
that “ Work spells success.” He had his own way to 
make, without any financial backing. 

Ills WORKING DAY. 

He was confident enough to take a house in Wim- 
pole Street, the haunt of the greatest in the profession. 
Tins is his day :— 

Four a.m. lias seen him at work day after day, summer and 
winter, the simple preparations necessary to render it possible 
being made in a few minutes by himself. At seven o’clock the 
flannels atul sweatci, which served just as well for intellectual 
work as physical, were doffed. A cold bath and a light break¬ 
fast at 7-3°! mid then the more conventional garments and the 
opet.uivc work at his pnvute hospital ; then away to the lecture- 
room and public. A light luncheon at home, private visiting 
and ward work, and then dinner at seven, and the evening 
always with his family. 

THREE MONTHS’ HOLIDAY IN THE YEAR. 

Dr. Grenfell appends a simple fact which explains 
a great deal:— 

While at work, lie worked indcfatigably. Tint to be able to 
work—*.<•., todo woik that is satisfactory—at man ever believed 
more in play. 1 think nothing surprised me more, when I first 
learnt it, than that a man so sought afte^r could actually throw 
everything aside and leave London regulaily for three months 
every year. This lie has done almost as a religious observance 
ever since I have known him, and l think for nothing have I 
admired him more. Surely it is a mark of greatness to know' 
these things, and act on them. 

Dr. Grenfell lias never known anyone more devoted 
to his family. Hut for his firm refusal to be drawn 
out, he might have been by this time dined to 
death:— 

■■ Early to bed, early to rise, long and absolute holidays, and at 
all times the simplest of lives, have gone a long way, as adjuncts 
of the original personality, to evolve tin- Sir Frederick Treves, 
Bart., M.D., C«.*C.V.O., I . 15 ., F.K.C.S., i.L.I)., Sergeant- 
Surgeon to the King, etc., of to-day. 

* HOW HE TRAINS JUS DAUGHTERS. 

The value he lays on health is shown in the 
upbringing of his children : — 

His two daughters could fence, swim.^row, and lide as few 
can. When 1 asked him otje day how' he knew if dresses for 
his girls tvere really up to the standard of health, “ Oh, I hold 
up my hat at arm’s length,” he replied, “and if they can kick 
it out of my hand without inconvenience, I consider it to be all 
light.” 


A powerful”reformer. 

Of his influence, Dr. Grenfell says:— 

To-day Sir Frederick is a man whose advice counts more 
with his Sovereign than probably that of any living man, a 
man who -is exercising invaluable influence in a thousand 
beneficent ways in reforming abuses that have become sacred 
from age, and which those who could have altered them long 
ago have been afraid to change, a man who, as a civil surgeon, 
is sent out to a war, and on his return is made to take a place al 
the War Office, and who has been most largely responsible 
since the appointment for the introduction of that very kind of 
reform and improvement which gave Japan the world s com¬ 
mendation in her recent struggle with Russia. 


THE COMMISSION ON ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

The appointment of the Royal Commission or» 
Ancient Monuments, says the Architectural Review for 
February, has attracted less attention than from its 
vital interest it deserves. The official world has at 
last arisen from its torpor on a question of far- 
reaching importance, and has done something, but, as 
is its way, has not done it too well. The scope of 
the. Commissioners’ reference is necessarily limited. 
They are only Inquisitors, not Administrators. They 
are charged to make an inventory of the ancient and 
historical monuments and constructions connected 
with, or illustrative of, the contemporary culture, 
civilisation, and conditions of life of the people in 
England, from the earliest times to the year 1700, 
and to specify those which seem most worthy of pre¬ 
servation. 

“ The question arises as to how far the Commission 
is equipped, in numbers and personnel, for ojierations 
which will necessarily extend over many years, and 
involve voluminous and patient inquiries. We look' 
for the official representative of the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, to whose ceaseless efforts the Commission 
owes its being. Non est inventus. A strong complaint 
was made to Mr. Asquith, that the Society of Anti- 
quariesof London, the acknowledged mother of archaeo¬ 
logy in England, was not specifically represented. He 
returned the ingenious, flattering, and unconvincing 
reply that four of the Society’s Fellows were, 
appointed, and that the Society is far too distinguished 
to need a special representative. But obv-iously the 
omission of one of the chief officers of the Society is 
a foolish blunder, the outcome, we doubt not, of sheer 
carelessness, and the Government will be well advised 
to repair it. 

“ As to the work before the Commission, it is so 
vast and detailed that one fears that all our antiqui¬ 
ties will have been ‘ restored ’ away before the Report 
is issued. One would suppose that if the Commis¬ 
sion’s labours are to be faced in a business-like 
fashion, sub-committees will be required for at lfcast 
the following classes of ancient monuments :— 

(a) Pre-Roman (Stonehenge an^l the like). 

(0) Romano-Rritish (Silchesier, Caerwent, and the numerous 
smaller scattered remains). 

Karih-works (of all periods). 


F) 

(-/) 

F) 

(f) 


Ecclesiastical Buildings 
Military Buildings 
Domestic Buildings 


From the close or the Roman 
occupation onwards to 1700, 
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“A NEW DEPARTURE IN ENGLISH POETRY.” 

Mr. Henry Newbolt in the Quarterly Review 
meets the common complaint that there are no great 
poets to-day, by saying that even the praiser of the 
past might admit that Mr. Bridges, “ whose modernity 
is covered with classic folds by his grave Miltonic 
mantle," is a great poet. It may be, he says, that 
what we are waiting for is not a new set of poets but 
a new poetic form. And in Mr. Hardy’s “ Dynasts ” 
he sees the flush of dawn, the forerunner not of one 
day only, but of many great days in the poetical life 
of the English-speaking race. 

THE PROBLEM. 

The problem for Mr. Hardy is stated thus:— 

A strong bent of patriotism, traditional, local, personal, had 
long interested him in “the vast international tragedy” of 
Napoleon’s career. “The provokingly slight regard paid to 
English influence and action throughout the struggle by those 
Continental writers who had dealt imaginatively with it, seemed 
to leave room for a new handling of the theme which should 
re-emljody the features of this influence in their true proportion.” 
He determined accordingly to set out the story of this “ Clash 
of Peoples” in a poem of gigantic scale, and with the British 
nation for hero. 

THE SOLUTION. 

To solve this problem the epic was less promising 
than the drama. Having decided on a chronicle 
play, Mr. Hardy needed to provide for it a theatre 
under his own management, and to fit it with a running 
commentary :—• 

Ilis solution of both these difficulties is a simple one, so 
simple that it has—for those who look back upon it—the inevil- 
ableness of the greatest triumphs. Eor his theatre he took the 
reader's mind ; for the commentary, his own ; add some ten 
years’ labour, and the thing is done. 

Mr. Newbolt proceeds:— 

The gigantic proportions of the work may lie guessed ftom 
the fact that it contains 130 scenes, introduced anti closed with 
this same vivid intensity of setting ; and that among them are 
mtmltered nearly twenty of the greatest battles in European 
history, all sharplj distinguished from one another, all fully 
presented to sight and intellect at once, with their outward 
features and underlying significance. 

Mr. Hardy’s play, says Mr. Newbolt, masters both 
sense and feeling. The appeal to the intellect is 
made by the Greek chorus, transformed into a com¬ 
pany of phantom intelligences bearing the names of 
the Ancient Spirit of the Years, the Spirit of the 
Pities, the Spirits Sinister and Ironic, the Spirit of 
Rumour, the Shade of the Earth, Spirit-Messengers, 
and Recording Angels. 

THE UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY. 

The theory underlying the play is tnat “ all living 
things are but clockwork, set in motion by a main¬ 
spring beyond their knowledge or control. They do 
not act in any true sense of the word ; they merely 
click out their allotted ptp-ts.” The controlling imma¬ 
nent will is at the same time both active and uncon¬ 
scious, intelligent and motiveless. But the hope is 
expressed that at last consciousness will inform the 
will “till it fashion all things fair.” Mr. Newbolt 
thinks that the mere system of theology which a man 


of genius formulates in poetry will be as little 
considered in “ The Dynasts ” as it is* in the “ Para¬ 
dise Lost,” but he does not care to “ imagine a time 
when Englishmen will not read ‘ The Dynasts ’ with 
delight, and value it among their great possessions.” 
Mr. Newbolt concludes - 
All true history is poieus ; but there are thoughts and feelings 
about the past which lake a wider tange, and call for a more 
penetrating and more memorable expression than prose can give 
them. It is for these that Mr. Hardy lias planned a new depar¬ 
ture in English poetry. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt Sketched. 

In a new novel, “ Marriage Jt la Mode,” now running 
as a serial in the Pall Mall Magazine , Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, continuing the method of contemporaneous 
portraiture which stood her in good stead in “The 
Marriage of William Ashe,” describes a reception, 
at the White House. Her picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt is worth quoting :— 

Washington, at this time of the world’s history, was the scene 
of one of those episodes—those brisker moments in the human 
comedy—which every now and then revive among us an almost 
forgotten belief in personality, an almost forgotten respect for 
the mysteries behind it. The guests streaming through the 
White House defiled past a man who, in a level and docketed 
world, appeared to his generation as the reincarnation of forces 
primitive, over-mastering, and heroic. An honest Odysseus 1 —' 
toil-worn and storm-beaten, yet still with the spirit and strength* 
the many devices, of a boy ; capable like his prototype in one 
short day of crushing his enemies, upholding his friends, purify¬ 
ing his house; and then, with the heat of righteous battle stnl 
upon him, with its gore, so to speak, still upon h>s hands, of 
turning his mind, without a pause and without hypocrisy, to 
things intimate and soft and pure—the domestic sweetness of 5 
l’enelopc, the young promise of Teleuiachus. The President, 
stood, a rugged figure, amid the cosmopolitan crowd, breasting- 
the modern world like some ocean headland, yet not truly' 
of it, one of the great fighters and workers of man-’ 
kind, with a laugh that pealed above the noise, bluet 
eyes that scented to pursue some converse of their own, and S 
hand that grasped anil cheered, where other hands .withdrew. 
and repelled. This one man’s will had now, for some yean,', 
made the pivot on which vast issues turned—issues of peace and, ! 
war, of policy embracing the civilised world; and here one? 
saw him in drawing-rooms, discussing Alaric’s campaigns witht 
an Oxford professor or chatting with a young mother about her'' 
children. 

Beside him the human waves, as they met and parted, dis-, 
closed a woman’s face, modelled by nature in one of her lightest' 
and deftest moods, a trifle detached, humorous also, as though " 
the world’s strange sights stirred a gentle and kindly mirth I 
behind its sweet composure. The dignity of the President?#? 
wife was complete, yet it had not extinguished the personality? 
it clothed ; and whcTe royalty, as the European knows it, wouMbi 
have donned its mask and stood on its dffence, Republican 
royalty dared to be its amused, confiding, natural self. X. 

And then Mrs. Ward goes on to describe “thii^: 
tall, black-haired man with the method of rfieditation, 
and the equal, social or intellectual, of any Foreign^ 
Minister that Europe might pit against him, or any? 
diplomat that might be sent to handle him." ’Sbfci 
declares that America need make no excuses whais^ 
ever for her best men, thsJt she has evolved the? 
leaders that she wants, and Europe has nothing to? 
teach them. The story itself is of a handsome EngrJ 
lishman pursuing an American heiress of millions. ;$ 



BIO GAME FOR ROOSEVELT. 

Ip Mr. Ropsevelt is not baulked of his long- 
cherished hope of shooting big game in South Africa 
when he is released from the cares of the White 
House, he may read with interest a paper in the 
Journal of the African Society, by the great traveller 
F. C. Selous, on big game in South Africa and its 
relation to the tse-tse fly. Mr. Selous declares that 
of buffaloes only few survive the terrible epidemic of 
rinderpest which swept through South Africa in 1896-7, 
where forty years ago he saw buffaloes literally 
-swarming. But, contrary to the general opinion, he 
is glad to report that neither elephants nor giraffes 
fare by any means yet extinct in South Africa south 
of the Zambesi. From a friend in the eastern portion 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate he has just 
received the welcome news that giraffes still exist to¬ 
day in fair numbers in their old haunts. Sable and 
roan antelopes arc plentiful, too. Mr. Selous sees no 
reason why the giraffes—“ these highly specialised 
and most interesting animals ”—should not continue 
to exist in the interior of South Africa for an indefinite 
period of lime. He cannot believe that there could 
be less than two thousand elephants alive to-day to 
the south of the Zambesi River, and there may be a 
great many more. Mr. Selous also reports another 
pleasant fact, the universal sudden diminution—in 
some cases the absolute extinction—of the tse-tse fly, 
which occurred in the areas through which the rinder¬ 
pest swept. He supposed that these insects became 
diseased, and died through taking into their systems 
the blood of the diseased animals. 

CURIOUS AFRICAN FOLKLORE 

In the Journal of the African Society, Major Willans 
gives a most interesting account of the Konnoh 
people, who live on the Liberian border to the north¬ 
east of the Sierra Leone Protectorate. 

THE INVISIBLE WITCH-GOWN. 

The Major had recently had before him a dispute 
as to the possession of a witch-gown owned by a 
deposed paramount chief and claimed by his suc¬ 
cessor :— 

These witch-gowns are supposed to be invisible, except to 
those whose eyes have been dressed with a special medicine. 
Such a gown is reporied to be made of metal, and not only does 
it give its owner complete immunity from every kind of witch- 
,craft, but it also greatly enhances his reputation. I asked if 
anyone had ever seen such a gown, and received a negative 
reply. Only four are supposed to be in Konnoh Country, and 
the owners are so eager foi protection that they do not make the 
necessary medicine to let others see them. The deposed Chief 
'.in question always appeared before me iuo=t shabbily dressed, 
.Whilst all {he others wcre.in their finest clothes ; he had only to 
^remark to the others that he was wearing his witch-gown and at 
once became an object of admiration and envy. This being a 
case out of the power of the District Commission, I referred it 
;to a Court of native Chiefs, who decided that the gown remained 
j'ihe property of the deposed Chief during hisiifetime, but reverted 

the new Chief on the former’s decease. 

THE THREE KINDS OF WIVES. 

|| A dead chiefs daughter, Begbu, had only one 


daughter, called Finda. She went with stick and dog 
to God’s abode, and said :— 

“ Oh 1 my Father, I have only one daughter arid three chiefs 
want her in marriage, and I can only give her to one, and if I 
do so, there will be war and many men will die.’’ God spoke 
to her and said He would help her if she would acknowledge 
Him. She answered that il God would help her she would 
always be His. 

Then God took the dog and the stick from her hand,, and 
made them each into a woman, so like Finda that no one could 
tell them apart. 

When the three chiefs came demanding Finda in marriage she 
gave the stick Finda to the eldest, the dog Finda to the next, 
and the real Finda to the youngest. 

Now, my son, in spite of their outward beauty, women are of 
three kinds since this day. The stick Finda always made 
trouble from the day of her marriage with the chief, wherever 
he went ; the dog Finda matie trouble with anyone who came 
into her husband’s house ; and the real Finda gave her husband 
a happy and joyful life. 


WHY WE ARE NOT HAPPY. 

A paper in the Edinburgh Review on Venice and 
the Renaissance suddenly stumbles towards its close 
into a discussion of modem tendencies. The writer 
distinguishes between the strongly intellectual art 
of Florence and the strongly sensuous art of Venice, 
and says that Europe, taking the ply from Florence, 
has for the last three hundred years developed its life 
and thought on intellectual lines, with a certain 
atrophy and decay of its sensuous faculties as the 
result. Pictures arc not painted out of ail unques^ 
tiomng emotion of joy and delight. Art criticism 
aims at making us feel that pictures are things to be 
understood rather than to be enjoyed. The note ol 
modern fiction is not spontaneous and warm vitality, 
arising from an intuitive realisation of character, but 
the careful analysis of characters treated not as 
personalities but as assemblages of qualities :— 

Is it not indeed the root of our spiritual malaise that we can 
only bring ourselves to accept a religion that intellect is able to 
grasp, while the religion intellect is able to grasp always turns 
out not to be a religion at all l lit art and literature, in 
criticism, in religion, in all the ordinary aspects of life, both ot 
poor and rich, there may easily be traced signs of a one-sided 
development. . . . Everywhere we see traces of intellectual * 
activity, ingenuity, and vitality, but nowhere do we find 
any corresponding traces of emotional development; on the 
contrary, we detect on every side evidences of emotional 
decadence. Modern life thinks, reasons, analyses with great 
assiduity and wonderful results but it does not feel deeply, and 
consequently it is unable to distil from its intellectual achieve¬ 
ments and improved circumstances the stores of happiness with 
which they seem to be laden. 

The writer is glad to know that there is a reaction 
beginning. Mysticism, spiritual consciousness and 
the philosophy of feeling attract day by day increas¬ 
ing attention, “ The aged East, the home of all 
such secrets, once more begins to attract our regard.” 

A very interesting narrative is given in the English 
Historical Review, by Mr. Edwin Pears, of the 
campaign against paganism, a.d. 324, in which Con¬ 
stantine vanquished Licinius and made certain the 
Christianisation of the Empire. 


THE TRANSITION OF “MADAME STRADIVARIUS - 

How Melba became a,Vocalist. 

In the February number of the London Magazine 
Agnes Murphy continues the biography of Madame 
Melba. 

A FIRST APPEARANCE. 

Helen Porter Mitchell, the Madame Melba of to¬ 
day, made her first appearance at a school concert at 
the age of six, when she sang “ Shells of Ocean ” with 
such effect that .the audience asked for more, and as 
an encore the child sang “ Cornin’ Thro ’ the Rye,” 
and created a still better impression by her singing. 
In early girlhood she became an expert in the art of 
whistling, and the opinion has been hazarded that her 
juvenile feats as a whistler may have helped in the 
development of her unrivalled breath-control. 
marriage! 

In 1882 her marriage with Mr. C. N. F. Armstrong 
took place at Brisbane, and Mr. Mitchell welcomed 
the event as the sure termination of his daughter’s 
aspirations after a professional career. The mar¬ 
riage certainly made a considerable break in 
the musical studies, but Mrs. M Armstrong con¬ 
tinued her work at the organ and the piano. 
At a musical soiree at Government House, Mel¬ 
bourne, Mrs. Armstrong supplemented her piano¬ 
forte solos by a vocal selection, and the late 
Marchioness of Normanby predicted that some day 
she would give up the piano for singing and then 
become famous. This lady’s prediction altered the 
whole channel of Mrs. Armstrong’s thoughts, and in 
1884 she made her first public appearance as a pupil 
of Signor Cecchi. Thenceforward her reputation as 
a vocalist grew in Australia, and throughout 1885 she 
regularly sang at concerts. 

“1 HAVE FOUND A STAR." 

In the spring of 1886 Mrs. Armstrong, accompanied 
by her husband and baby and her father, sailed for 
England, Mrs. Armstrong having decided to become 
a student of grand opera. Sir Arthur Sullivan did 
not think her vocal attainments sufficiently good to 
justify an engagement in the Savoy opera, and Signor 
Alberto Randegger did not feel warranted in accepting 
her as a pupil, but Mr. Wilhelm Ganz gave her an 
opportunity to sing at a concert. At last she went to 
Paris and presented herself to Madame Mathilde 
Marchesi. After Mrs. Armstrong had sung her first 
song Madame Marchesi hurried to the door of the 
apartment and called to her husband: “ Salvatore, 
Salvatore! At last I have found a star!” Taking 
the Australian’s hands in hers, she said, “ Mrs. 
Armstrong, are you serious? If you are serious, and 
caS study with me for one year, I will make 
something extraordinary of you.” 

.. 1 1 

The leading feature of the winter number of Poet 
Lore is a translation from the Danish, by Dr. Lee M. 
Hollander, of Holger Drachmann’s melodrama, 
“ Renaissance.” 


STORIES OF BROWNING. 

Miss Rosaline Masson tells very charmingly in 
Comhill what she remembers of Robert Browning’s 
visit to Edinburgh when he came to receive the 
honorary degree at the Tercentenary of Edinburgh 
University. 

THE RED COTTON NIGHTCAP AT OXFORD. 

Mr. Browning told of his experiences at Oxford on 
receiving the Oxford honorary degree:— 

There was, he said, a disturbance in the Sheldonian because 
of a student’s dangling, on a string stretched tioin gallery to, 
gallery across the area of the hall, a red cotton nightcap, “ in 
allusion to a little thing I once wrote,” Mr. Browning explained 
in a parenthesis. Next day Mr. Browning learnt that the 
irreverential undergraduate was to be “sent down.” He imme¬ 
diately called personally on the outraged academic authorities and 
appealed for justice to Ire tempered with mercy. But they were 
oltdurate At last,” narrated Mr. Browning, “ I went to 

the Vice-Chancellor himself. * Mr. Vice-Chancellor,’ I said, 
‘am I, or am I not, a member of your University?’ ‘Cer¬ 
tainly you are one, Mr. Browning.’ * Then let that poor boy ' 
off ! ’ And be was let off 1 ” 

“AGE COULD NOT WITHER." 

Next day there was a great crush, and after all the 
guests had gone— 

Mr. Browning was in high spirits. “Tired !” he exclaimed. 
“Tired 1 Not a bit 1 Not a bill” He took the skirts of 
his coat daintily in his hands, and, pointing his toes in true 
dancing-master fashion, waltzed elegantly round the entire' 
circumference of the room. “ There 1 ” he said, smiling;! 
triumphantly at us, “now don’t tell me I am tired ! ” 

The poet told how he had been challenged on the* 
occasion of Lord Rosebery’s marriage, to write foufc 1 
lines which should rhyme the names of both bride- 
and bridegroom :— ,.> 

lie accepted the challenge; and he repeated the lines to US: 
with good-natured glee in his success : 

“Venus, Sea-froth’s child, | 

Playing old gooseberry, • 

Married Lord Rosebery / 

To Hannah de Rothschild.” ,,! 

SNUBBED TlY A BROWNING SOCIETY. V 

Browning told how he had gone as a guest to eg 
meeting of a Browning Society, and had sat unnoticed 
and unrecognised in the background and listened' 
humbly :— 

A heated discussion had taken place on the meaning of sotnf 
passage ; and at last, as no one seemed satisfied, he had diffc 
denlly suggested a possible reading. But he had been 
unmercifully snubbed, and promptly given to understand h« 
knew nothing about it. • '■j 

The writer recalls him as simple and happy, almost 
boyish, amid all the adulation, a dapper, well-groomed r 
sprightly figure, with nothing of the melancholy 
intensity of Tennyson. In Browning, she sg.ys, there 
was nothing awesome or aloof. He was a brilliant 
talker, quickly alive to all going on about him, humanly 
and genuinely interested in all the small social claims 
of the moment. 

“ King and Poet”—the late Ludwig II. of'Bavaria 
—is the subject of a sketch, delightful in letterprea# 
and illustration, by M. Bird, in the Ladys Realm. 
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EDUCATING THE FILIPINOS. 

An Object Lesson for India. 

In the World To-Day Mr. W. D. McClintock 
describes the first complete Vacation Assembly of the 
American teachers of the Philippine Islands, .which 
was held last April and May at Baguio. The facts 
that he gives of the progress of education in the 
Philippines during seven years offer an instructive 
contrast to the scant effort that Britain has made 
during her fifty years’ Imperial control of India, lie 
says:— 

, It was a romantic moment in the history of culture and mis- 
* sionary zeal when the transport Thomas cast anchor in Manila 
Bay with its interesting cargo of six bundled American teachers. 
Nothing but the innate idealism, amounting almost to quixotism, 
of the American spirit would have tried the experiment of giving 
as quickly as possible a superficial training to a vast, unde¬ 
veloped population. 

AN ARMY OF 6,550 TEACHERS. 

The following educational results are given of seven 
years of work :— 

The beginning of a real university of special schools has been 
made, and is being completed during the current year ; a large 
normal school of more than 400 students is 111 full operation in 
Manila ; 38 high schools are at work in the larger provincial 
towns, and are growing rapidly; more than 200 intermediate 
schools were in session during 1907, and 3,435 primary schools, 
giving the first four years of the standard American public 
school work. At present every “ town ” in the islands has a 
public school, but many barrios, or villages, have not. It is 
estimated that 2,000 more primary schools will provide instruc¬ 
tion for all the children (except the non-Christian “ wild" 
tribes) of the islands. There are now something more than 
6,000 Filipino teachers, supeiviscd by about 550 Americans. 

HAS NOT COST U.S. A DOLI.AR. 

The writer reports that there is much criticism of 
this popular education, on the ground that it is hurry¬ 
ing the native population into mere book education. 
Nevertheless, a commendable amount of industrial 
training is being given in the elementary schools. 
Manual work is in all the high schools, and a good 
industrial school is progressing in Manila. The 
American Government as such was not paid a dollar 
for this enterprise. All its expenses have come from 
the taxation of the Filipinos themselves. The spot 
chosen for the Vacation Assembly was a delightful 
plateau about 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The general meetings were held in a large house built 
by Filipino workmen, of bamboo poles and matting, 
, with nipa roof, and without a nail. Two hundred and 
forty-one teachers attended, and thirty-four out of the 
thirty-six district superintendents. 

ENGLISH TO HE THE COMMON TONGUE. 

The Conferences agreed in the demand that the 
' schools shall actively assist in securing industrial 
’ efficiency. The vast majority of the teachers have 
f decided that the very greatest nee^l of the islands is a 
; common language, anti that we must teach English 
k only at whatever cost. In another ten years, they 
h-fcontend, there will be a common speech for all 
^persons of elemen. try schools, and hence the possi¬ 


bility of real national unity. As there are no fewer 
than eighty well-defined dialects in the Philippines, 
the need of a common language is obvious. 

Another important service is being rendered by 
these American teachers. They are securing in a 
systematic manner wide observations and descriptions 
of manners, customs, and folklore of the entire archi¬ 
pelago. 

WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN IN INDIA. 

If the millions that have been spent on fool-scares 
of Russian aggression on the north-western frontier of 
India had been devoted to similar educational efforts 
in India, most of that vast Empire might now 
have been an English-speaking unity, with all the 
immense potencies that that fact implies of progress 
and of civilisation. We might also have had one of 
the most colossal and at the same time priceless 
collections of Indian folklore. 


A NEW STIMULANT-OXYGEN. 

Dr. Leonard Hill describes in Try’s a new 
factor in physical efficiency, namely, oxygen. The 
novelty consists in its being supplied neat to the 
athlete. The writer says 

During the hard exorcise of the unlrained, and the extreme 
athletic feats of the trained, the oxygen supply often falls 
behind the demands of tile muscles, fot the heart cannot 
circulate the blood quickly enough to the muscles. The heart 
itself is excited to beat so rapidly that it cannot get enough 
oxygen for its own use, for blood can only pass through the 
pores in the muscular wall of the heart and nourish it 
during the moments of rest, not during the moments of its 
contraction. The heart is the weakest link in the chain ; 
and breathlessness means the failure of the heart to maintain 
the output of carbonic acid and the input of oxygen. We 
can stand a much greater excess of carbonic acid if we have 
plenty of oxygen. The man who is given oxygen to breathe for 
a few minutes before a great exertion has a supply to draw on in 
time of need ; for us air contains only one part oxygen to four 
of nitrogen, on breathing pure oxygen the mart’s body takes in 
more. I estimate that ill place oi 11 pints of oxygen, the man 
may take up in his body 4} pints alter breathing pure oxygen, 
or three pints more than when breathing air, enough to iasl him 
without breathing for six or seven minutes if he is resting. 

Happily, excess of oxygen has no effect unless the 
man exert himself. Oxygen in excess does nothing, 
it is not a stimulant. The writer has experimented 
with a perfectly trained two-year-old horse and tired 
milk-cart horses :— 

I gave it to a horse at the end of his day’s work, an old tram 
horse,which had never been known to gallop, and he set off for 
a hill at a gallop, and went up it in a minute quicker and with 
far less distress than he had in a test made just before without 
oxygen. 

That breathing oxygen does no harm is shown by 
the men who use it in poisonous atmospheres, as in 
mines after explosions. Mr. T. II. Just and Mr. 
II. E. Holding, ’Varsity ahd Olympic Games runnera 
made the tests and found themselves freed from 
breathlessness and from subsequent weariness. The 
Channel swimmer Wolffe was similarly sustained, and 
freed from the sequel of weariness. 
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PLEA FOR UNIVERSAL INSURANCE. 

Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., in Cassell's, raises the 
question, Shall we save our money ? He presents 
this table :— 

The total wealth of the United Kingdom 

being ...... .£11,500,000,001 

5,000,000 people possess .... £10, <500,000,000 

While 39,000,000 people possess only. . £600,000,000 

In other words, about 95 per cent, of the 1 entire wealth of 
the United Kingdom is owned by about one-ninth ot its 
population. 

ONI.Y HALF A MILLION SHAREHOLDERS. 

He goes on to say :— 

If one took all the lists of people holding shares in the 
United Kingdom, and eliminated the duplicate names, one 
would arrive at only about 500,000 names. This is not guess¬ 
work, for the thing has actually been done by an enterprising 
advertising agent, from whom I got the information. It is not 
a little remarkable that all the shares of all the companies in 
the country should be the property of only 500,000 people, and 
that of these 500,000 people not more than about 250,000 own 
by far the greater part of the shares. 

HOW GERMANY MANAGES. 

He contrasts the large savings of the Germans, 
whose municipal savings banks have six hundred 
millions stored. Yet twenty-one out of thirty-eight 
million Prussians, according to the official income-tax 
statistics, have incomes less than 17s. 3d. a week. 
Germany, he says, has already set us the example of 
universal insurance against the common vicissitudes 
of life :— 

'flic great majority of German workers are compulsorily 
insured against accident, sickness, and invalidity—invalidity 
from whatever cause arising, whether it be from incurable 
disease, grave accident, or old age. Some 12,000,000 woikers 
are insured against sickness, and some 14,000,000 are insured 
against invalidity, the total number of workers being about 
17,000,000. The effect of the various German insurance laws 
is to pool the common risks anil establish one great economical 
insurance fund out of which the vicissitudes of life are met. 

The average German poor citizen has, in effect, a citizen’s 
right to succour in affliction. J le has not to rely, as 0111 people 
do, on hospitals begging from the rich and wasting funds in the 
issue of advertisements and begging letters. 

U niversal insurance is organised thrift, and because organised, 
therefore wise and economical. 

Mr. Chiozza Money hopes that after universal 
insurance comes similar methods will be adopted to 
provide the nation with industrial capital. 

Flammarion and Other Worlds. 

In Cassclfs Camille Flammarion gives an interest¬ 
ing specimen of a priori reasoning. He argues that 
Venus, for example, must be inhabited, because 
Venus is a planet of the same dimensions as the earth, 
having also mountains, plains, seasons, years, days, 
and nights. “ if Venus were not inhabited, the earth 
wold not be so either, and, vice vend, if the earth be 
inhabited, then Venus must be also.” His main 
premise is: “ Life is the supreme aim of the existence 
of matter, and the forces of nature tend everywhere 
and always to the formation and maintenance and 
conservation of organised beings.” These arguments 
suggest more the methods of the dogmatic theologian 
than of the modern man of science. 
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HOW TO TRAIN FOR PUBLIC.SPEAKING. 

Dr. Clifford’s Practical Plan. 

In an article in Chambers's Journal for February, 
entitled “ The Art of the Orator,” we find the follow-, 
ing:—“Dr. John Clifford, one of the most popular 
and perhaps the most influential speaker among Non- j 
conformist divines, describes his own method of 
speech-making in the following terms : My method is j 
(1) to masterjny facts and my line of reasoning as far ; 
as possible ; (2) write out what I have to say as fully ' 
as time permits ; (3) rewrite—or, as the Germans say, 
rework—the subject; (4) 1 boil down,’ so as to get the 
briefest analysis of what is to be said; (5) resist the \ 
temptation to rely upon the written phrase, and leave : 
the mind to act with all possible freedom and spon- >■ 
taneity; (6) make clear to myself the precise * 

character of the results I wish to achieve, and then 
bend all my energies in that direction. • 

“Based on his own experience, Dr. Clifford gives ! 
the following advice to public, speakers : (1) Never , 
forget distinctness of articulation. This is a primary ■ 
consideration in effective utterance. (2) To get a , 
vocabulary, read the best literature and mark all 
‘elect’ terms—terms that give distinction to a 
sentence and lift it out of the rut of wearisome*; 
commonplace. (3) To secure self-command, become^ 
self-oblivious by charging the entire mind—the .3 
emotional not less than the reflective part—with theV’ 
subject and with the purpose of the speech. (4) In-'*; 
ecssant and undespairing work is all in all.” • 


Is the Church Prayerless? 

The Sunday Strand publishes a call from Rev. Wjj 
A. Cornaby to “ a world-wide crusade against prayer- % 
lessness.” The Editor asks, Are the Churches prayer- ' 
less? and has invited the opinion of representative; 
men. Sir John Kennaway thinks the great need Of < 
to-day is a thousandfold more prayer. Rev. Lord* 
Gascoyne-Cecil urges that interest in foreign missions. ., 
should first be roused, then faith would follow, and :j 
then prayer. Dr. Horton says that there can be no' 
question that what is now needed for the evangelisa-. 
tion of the world is the united and persistent prayer; 
of the Churches. The Missionary Societies which- 
have relied most directly on prayer have been best 
supplied with recruits L and funds. Dr. Wardlaw 
Thompson says that he is conscious himself that the 
whole tendency of the time is against the cultivation j 1 
of a prayerful spirit. Rev. David Brook, president 
of the Free Churches, thinks that Mr. Cornaby has ; 
touched a very weak spot in modern Church life. 
Rev. Dr. Glover would prefer to say, communion, 
with God rather than prayer } At a time when the ‘ 
world has been drenched with telepathic experiences ; 
and disclosures of psychic Force on all sides, it is 
curious to find prayerlessness alleged as a feature of; 
the Church. 
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ABE WOMEN MORALLY INFERIOR TO MEN? 

A French Symposium. 

In the first January number of La Revue is pub¬ 
lished the result of a symposium on the Loyalty of 
Women. ' 

One consideration which may retard the victory of 
■women is the idea that women are morally inferior to 
men, says Paul Gsell, the editor of the symposium, 
and we are told that it is this idea which is at the root 
of all the objections formulated by the anti-feminists. 
The inquiry is limited to a moral comparison of the 
f two sexes, and the contributors were asked whether 
they thought social morality would decline if women 
ever came to occupy generally the same positions as 
men, and what was to be expected for society in the 
future from the progress of feminism. 

a woman’s view. 

Madame Juliette Adam replies ;— 

I do not understand what is called progress if it is not the 
moral elevation of men placed side by side with that of women. 
For me, normal life, complete life is in the union and in the 
association of men and women. I do not believe in the 
superiority of one. sex over the other as a generality. I believe 
in the complementary equality of men and women, qualities 
which have their raison d'etre in the union of the sexes. The 
most complete expression of these qualities is the child. 

We have hail the rights of man sacrificing the woman ; we 
are beginning to have the rights of woman sacrificing the child ; 
we shall have the rights of the child reconstituting the family. 

WHAT MAX NOKDAU THINKS. 

Social morality, according to Max Nordau, is entirely the 
work of woman. Woman created it, and woman develops it. 
She is the moral educator of man. . . . The only thing to fear, 
in case of feminine rule, would be an exaggerated Puritanism 
with all that it implies of apparent respectability and hidden vice. 

Women are more subjective, but less differentiated, than men. 
They are more afraid to tread new paths, Aesthetically this 
conservatism is a defect ; socially, it may be of great utility, for 
it is a powerful guarantee of order and stability. 

Dissimulation and hypocrisy are the work of the devil and 
not of one sex. When women are strong, they frighten us by 
their brutal and savage rectitude. Catherine the Great and 
Maria Theresa said what they thought and did what they said. 

THE BRUTAL SEX. 

The philosopher Alfred Fouillee remarks that the 
statistics of crime are all to the honour of women. 
The stronger sex, with Parjnma and i thousand other 
scandals of robbery and rapine on its conscience, has 
no right to be proud of its “ loyalty.” The sex of 
iron and of bloud which has given the world the 
spectacle of so many wars and massacres, the 
brutal sex which has oppressed so many creatures, 
■women included, has no justice to boast of. If woman 
in the long course of the ages, as mother or com¬ 
panion, had not softened the heart of man, who 
knows whether he would not have remained the most 
ferocious of gorillas ? We might aftnost say that the 
^object of civilisation has been, not to effeminate, but 
to feminise in a ce rtain measure the natural ferocity 
pi the masculine sex 
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A CONTRAST. 

Recently M. Fouillt$e observed a peasant at a table 
in a cabaret drinking and smoking. Outside a woman 
was mounting the hill. Surrounded by three children, 
one of whom was hanging on to her dress, she was 
looking after a flock of goats grazing on the hillside, 
and all the time she was busy knitting so that not a 
minute should be lost. If men were only as laborious 
and as exempt from the majority of vices as women, 
would it not, asks M Fouillee, be an enormous step 
towards the solution of the social question ? 

ANATOLI! FRANCE. 

“ You are not going to ask me to slander women ! 
Deceitful or not, they are always charming,” said 
Anatole France when first asked for his views. 
Eventually he replied :— 

Are masculine virtues so striking that it would be opportune 
to defend them against feminine impurity ? I do not know 
whether the human female is artificial : but I know well that in 
bistory the male has always shown himself brutal, ferocious, 
sanguinary, and disloyal, and I do not therefore see how general 
morality would lose or gain by tilt growth of feminine influence. 
Let us say rather that social morality can neither rise nor fall, 
but can only be modified. Our present day society is moral for 
men who profit by it, aud immoral for women who suffer by it. 
When women have become the equals of men, it is evident that 
morals will also have changed, and that in social relations more 
account must be taken of certain natural and special tendencies 
of the feminine sex. The new morality thus created will be 
judged by the men of the time, who will accommodate them¬ 
selves to the new conditions. 

OTHER VIEWS. 

Emile Fahre writes indignantly • 

We must at all cost, and with all our might, help women to 
escape from their present humiliating and abominable condition. 

Why should women be less loyal than men ? asks 
Jules Claretie. The weakness of woman does not 
condemn her to deception, any more than the strength 
of man implies brutality in him. Emile Faguet says 
women are by their nature more loyal and straight 
than men, because they are more disinterested. At 
any rate, all the contributors arc agreed that when 
women enjoy the same independence as men, women 
will be found to be quite as loyal as men. All 
believe in the great rble accorded to women in the 
destinies of society, and assert that in such associa¬ 
tion of men and women as will be realised in the 
future, the qualities proper to one sex will supplement 
those of the other. 


The Young Man for February is an exceptionally 
good number. Athletes will read the symposium of 
their comrades on the bad effects of smoking. Canon 
Barnett contributes wise words on our responsibility 
for the poor. W. Manchester sketches the wonderful 
achievements of Sir Robert Hart. Perhaps the best 
of all is the Editor’s spiritual interview with Friedrich , 
Nietzsche, the Superman. He is courageous enough 
to stand up for Nietzsche against his crowd of 
religious critics. 


' V 
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BIOLOGY IN POLITICS. 

The Edinburgh Revierv, treating of biological pro¬ 
blems of to-day, admits that th*. great majority of 
men of science do now emphatically deny any possi¬ 
bility of inheritance of acquired characters. Yet the 
writer thinks that we must not dogmatise too rigidly 
on the subject. Nevertheless, he goes on to speaic 
further with pronounced confidence on the applica¬ 
tion of this principle to political life. He says :—• 

The"root idea of'much of modern legislation is to remove the 
hardships and evils,to which different classes of the people are- 
subjected by their natural environment. It is often alleged, 
and particularly by persons desirous of making out a case for 
Socialism, that hard conditions of life injure the constitution of 
the individual, and that the injury is inherited by posterity, 
causing a general deterioration of the race. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth. There is not the smallest particle 
of evidence to show that the children of a parent, whose con¬ 
stitution has been weakened by excessive labour, arc born any 
poorer in physique than the children of wealthy parents. 
There is not a single fact which goes to show that the children 
of people who have lived all their lives in unhealthy slums in 
great towns are any less sound in constitution than the children 
of people who have lived all their lives in the healthiest condi¬ 
tions in the country. The great majority of zoologists are 
indically‘opposed to any such opinion. The recently issued 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Control of 
the Feeble-minded fully bears out the view of men of science. 

PROGRESS DUE TO DIFFICULTY, NOT EASE. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the effect of hard 
conditions of life is to improve the race, and not to injure it. 
Deterioration is consequent, not upon strenuous conditions of 
life, but upon easy conditions. Where the conditions art- 
strenuous, those who are congenitally weak are killed off, leav¬ 
ing the race to be carried on by those who are congenitally 
slrong. The children of these suffer in no way for the hard¬ 
ships of their parents. Where, oil the other hand, the condi¬ 
tions arc easy, the weak are able 'to survive and bear offspring, 
and ihc degeneracy spreads in future generations. The increase 
of insanity anti other forms of deterioration are to be ascribed 
to the easy conditions of life which allow those persons to sur¬ 
vive and propagate who in former times would have died out. 
Can anything bring home more forcibly the folly of humani¬ 
tarian legislation, which aims at abolishing every test of fitness 
that Nature provides ? The object of humanitarians is to 
secure the survival of the individual, however unfit he may be. 
In so far as they are successful they strike so deadly a blow at 
the quality of future generations that all the science in the 
world may be powerless to save the race from extinction. 

On the othei hand, the writer laughs out of court 
the attempt to defend war on the ground that it aids 
the survival of the fittest. War, on the,contrary, kills 
off the young and vigorous, not the diseased, the 
weak, the useless. 

CONSEQUENT REVOLUTION IN EDUCATION. 

VV. H. Winch, pleading in Mini for the accumula¬ 
tion of quantified fact as most likely to furnish a 
modern basis for educational theory, refers to the 
revolution made in the theory of education by the 
substitution of Weismann’s for Lamarck’s theory of 
evolution. In the old days— 

Society could, it was held, dispose of its bad stock by catch¬ 
ing them young, teaching them vigorously, and then setting 
them free to become the parents of children who would, it was 
thought, start ab initio with a better mental endowment due to 
Lhe education of their parents. In brief formula, acquired traits 
were believed to be inherited. The growth of what is known 
is Weismannism was the first great check to. the general attitude 


of evolutionary optimism. Each generation would have to> 
stand, as it were, on its own bottom. To begin again at the 
beginning with every new generation, a beginning which, in 
every successive generation, was just as low down as before in 
the evolutionary scale, was a task which was felt to be over¬ 
whelming. 


THE MOTOR NUISANCE. 


The Quarterly Review, the respectable and staid ; 
organ of the propertied classes, makes a peremptory I 
demand for prompt restriction of the motor pest. ; 
The writer declares that there is little doubt that in V 
the coming session of Parliament the Government will } 
be compelled to introduce a measure dealing with j: 
motor cars on the public roads. He laments greatly | 
that the Automobile Association, which conceived - 
“ the sublimely impudent idea ” of placing men to 
give notice of police ambuscades, was not effectually ^ 
proceeded against for conspiracy to defeat the opera-$ 
tions of the law. The writer would entirely disregard {? 
the opinion of the rabid anti-motorist and of the '/j 
“ road-hog.” 


STERN REMEDIES FOR RECKLESS DRIVING. 

He demands that recklessness in driving must be 
stopped by stern and rigorous punishment. He| 
says_ 'ij 

Imprisonment, confiscation of cars, punishment of the owner, jf ; 
if he be present when the offence is committed, and of any,s|; 
person entitled to control the driver, in brief, anything that falls. .! 
short, perhaps, of corporal chastisement, is peremptorily 
demanded by public opinion to curb this often thoughtless, but ^ 
always desperately criminal offence . . . Reckless driving is ao,/| 
intolerable offence; and it must be stamped out by severe} 
measures. The people demand that justice shall be stern antfcjl 
unflinching ; and the demand must be obeyed. Jj 

THE DAMAGE WROUGHT BY MOTOR DUST. 

Motor cars, the writer proceeds, have damaged the ; 5 
surface so much that the expense of keeping up the jj 
roads has risen by reaps and bounds over the kingdon*| 
as a whole. “The metal-studded tyre must go.”' 
Then the dust 

The pale cloud poisons with impartial mischief the garden ofNCL 
the cottager and that of the rich man. It ruins fruit-crops and:'& 
grass for miles along the wayside. It has reduced enormously'yj 
the value of houses and properties adjoining the roads. It havjM 
made it all but impossible for the cottager on the roadside to'tffl 
keep windows or doors open to let in the sweet country air— 
which, to lie quite candid, was unhappily seldom the cottager’s 
practice. It has damaged Irretrievably, not once only, but , 
many hundreds of times, the perishable wares—the milk, 
lhe butter, the meat—exposed for sale by the country shop- 
keeper. 

UNTIL WE HAVE DUSTLESS ROADS. 

Dustlcss roads will doubtless come, bu? in thfr>| 
meantime ? The writer concludes by declaring:— 

It is lielieved that the existing undoubted evil maybe reduced}, 
to a bearable degree by the retention of a general speed-limit— 
not necessarily of twenty miles per hour ; by the stern punish- | 
ment of reckless driving ; by makJng motorists rcspopsible, 
they be not so already, for all the damage they do by abnormal if 
dust-raising ; by improving the roads as they ought to be- 
improved ; and last, but by no means least, by fair and unpre-' i $ 
judiced administration of justice. 
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MORAL OF THE MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS. 

By Professor Sadler. 

Professor Sadler writes very appreciatively of 
the recent Moral Education Congress in London in 
the January number of the International Journal of 
Ethics. Speaking of the debate on the importance of 
religious education in schools, he says of the utter¬ 
ances of the leading speakers, “ their sincerity, their 
charity, their modesty of utterance, their respectful 
regard for opposing convictions produced throughout 
the Session a feeling of reverence, of noble toleration, 
and of spiritual awe which left upon those present the 
iAipression that they had listened to the unfolding of 
sacred experiences rather than to any clash of con¬ 
tending faiths ”:— 

From the memory of those who were present there will not 
easily fade the recollection of the candour and intense reality o( 
the discussion which took place at the Congress on the relations 
between religious and moral education. Those who conceive 
of the school as a directly didactic institution naturally turn to 
systematic courses of direct moral instruction as an appropriate 
addition to the present cuiriciiltun. Those, on the other hand, 
who distrust any excessive development of the didactic work of 
a school; who think that all true education is a fostering id 
growth from within, and that (in the words of Lafcadio Hearn) 
“ education only develop* the pre-existing.” shrink wi'h horror 
from the premature introduction of abstract moral teaching a s 
likely to produce unreality of feeling and double-mindcdness in 
conduct. Hut may we not say that each of the two conflicting 
ideals of education outlined above holds part of the truth, and 
that neither, in its extreme form, is really applicable to all the 
needs of children and adolescents? Do we not discern a 
possible synthesis between what is sound in each of the Luo 
views? Should it not he our aim to combine the two educa¬ 
tional doctrines and to blend a considerable measure of con¬ 
structive work and of self-directing activity with the more 
abstract and didactic part of school instructionToward such 
a synthesis the deliberations of the Congress seem to point. 


THE FIRST WORLD EMPIRE. 

Mr. Arthur E. P. Weigai.l writes in the 
Quarterly Review on religion and empire in ancient 
Egypt. He says that it is only of recent years that 
^Egyptologists have grasped the extent of the power 
of the Hyksos. Their empire once stretched from 
ithe Euphrates to the First Cataract of the Nile. Mr. 
^Weigall says:— 

Y There is something peculiarly interesting in the study of this 
((forgotten people, whose kings created the first world-empire that 
^history records. Their nationality still remains a mystery ; and 
(kit Is uncertafh whether they were a,.Syrian or an Arabian race, 
jfiiuch evidence as exists leads one to picture them as a barbaric. 
Uncultured horde of semi-nomadic warriors, expert in the use of 
like iJbw and arrow, and not unacquainted wilh the chariot. 
fTbeir rulers must have been hard-living, dexterous generals, 
j#bose powers of organisation (were of the highest order. Their 
tUnnies terrorised Egypt and Syria; and the fear of them uas 
|fclteven in the Greek Islands. Having no culture of their own, 
KWas as Pharaohs of a conquered Egypt that they announced 
HMtnsclves to the world, 'heir names written in hieroglyphs, 


their titles for the most part those of the old kings of the Nile 
valley, and their splendour that of the Egyptian court. Mighty 
with the vigour of a savage and healthy life, they drove the 
degenerate races of the south-eastern corner of the Mediter¬ 
ranean like chaff before them ; they towered for awhile over the 
palaces and temples of Egypt, over the citadels of Syria and 
Palestine, and over the kingdoms of the sea ; but soon they took 
to themselves the wealth and the luxury of their vassals ; and 
finally, losing their energy, they were hurled back whence they 
came by the renovated Egyptians, and the world knew them no 
more. 

AN EGYPTIAN PIONEER. 

The Egyptians, recovering themselves, swarmetl 
over Syria, but the Syrians, revolting against 
Akhnaton, regained the mastery over their own land. 
The bulk of the article is devoted to this “ first indi¬ 
vidual in human history,” as Professor Breasted has 
called Akhnaton, a king who ruled in the fourteenth 
century u.c. Of him Professor Breasted says :— 

lie grasped the idea of a world-dominalor, the creator of 
nature, in which the king saw levcaled the crealoi’s bciKliu nt 
purpose for all his creatures, even the meanest ; for the birds 
fluttering about in the lily-grown Nile marshes to him seemed 
to be uplifting their wings in adoration of their creator ; and 
even the fish in the stream leaped up in praise to God. It is 
his voice that summons the blossoms and nourishes the chicklet 
or commands the nnghty deluge of the Nile. lie called Aion 
“ The father and the mother of all that he made” ; anil he saw 
in some degree the goodness of that All-father, as did He who 
bade us “consider the lilies.” 

This young monarch tried to substitute this higher 
worship for the established religion of Egypt. He 
failed. 


HOW A BATTLESHIP BEGINS. 

What may be termed the embryology of a battle¬ 
ship is interestingly described by Mark Potter m 
Cassell's. He describes the methods followed by 
Armstrong, Whitworth and Co. at Elswick, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne The first stage in the building of a man-of- 
war takes place in the drawing offices. He says :— 

It is very rarely that a stranger is admitted to the drawing 
offices, where some hundreds of draughtsmen are at work, as 
extreme caution is maintained to avoid the leakage of secrets. 
Every plan is so parcelled out that it is impossible for the 
details of naval construction to be revealed to agents of foreign 
governments. I had a case mentioned to me in which j£i,ooo 
was offered for a sketcli which covered only a sheet of 
notepaper. 

When the plans ltave been made to scale the whole of the 
details are drawn to exact size on the wooden floor of the inouki- 
loft. Moulds are then made from thin pieces of wood of a 
specially flexible character, every rivet hole even being shown. 
The moulds are taken to pieces, and each piece of wood is used 
as a guide in the construction of the vessel. The secrecy 
maintained in this shipyard is carried to what seems an absurd 
degree, the ships being known by number only, although it is 
possible for any person lo obtain a good deal of information 
regarding the vessels from the details published by the 
Government itself. 

Mr. Potter mentions that men at some of the 
smithies are paid at the rate of a guinea a day. He 
says that in tire showroom you can buy the biggest 
cannon in the world as readily as you might buy a 
pound of steak in a butcher’s shop. 
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HOW MAN GREW TO LOVE WILD NATURE. 

A most delightful historical study is contributed to 
the Contemporary Review by Mr. Havelock Ellis on 
the love of Wild Nature. The savage fear of the 
beings, beneficent or maleficent, that peopled 
mountain and sea and sky gave the germ of 
a possibility, alike of the love and the horror 
of wild natural scenery. Mountains, as at 
Sinai, seemed to primitive man to be the home 
of the Divine.; In the main, good spirits dwelt 
in the places found useful and beautiful, evil demons 
infested the wild. The early Celtic spirit, both in 
Scotland and Wales, delights in natural things that 
have become lovable through association with life, 
and shows not a trace of the modern love of wild 
things. The landscape beauty that most appealed to 
the classical mind was easy and luxuriant. Mountain 
and forest were not felt to be attractive. To the 
Roman temperament, as it grew more individualistic 
and abnormal, wild nature lost something of its 
horror, and began to become even agreeable. 

THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Mr Ellis allows that love of the wild received 
a powerful impetus from primitive Christianity. He 
says that Christian doctrine may be said to encourage 
indifference towards Nature altogether, and remarks 
that the author of the Apocalypse has not a word 
of sympathy with the nature that surrounded him. 
“ The New Jerusalem might be a goldsmith’s 
Paradise.” Mr. Ellis strangely omits the idyllic love 
of Nature that breathes through the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in other recorded utterances of Chi ist: 
as well as His frequent resort to mountain and wilder¬ 
ness. 

OF THE HERMITS AND SAINTS. 

He finds the first influence of the Christian faith 
making for love of the wild was in its driving men out 
into the wilds. In the desert they found a real beauty, 
possibly for the first time. So Jerome exclaims, 
“ O desert, blooming with Christ’s flowers! ” Mr. 
Ellis finds another factor in the psychasthenia, 
or abnormal sensitiveness, of those who embraced 
Christianity. Cyprian in the third century contrasts 
to the urban amusements of the day the splendours 
of Nature. St. Augustine expatiates on the manifold 
and various lovelinesses of sky and earth and sea. 
St. Basil the Great describes the scenery around his 
mountain hut with enthusiasm. Christian hermits 
were led to spots where they could get wood and 
water and shelter, which were most easily obtainable 
in a forest-clad mountain. These too were spots 
associated by Pagan superstition with the abodes of 
the divine. They were also cheaper, and therefore 
given by benefactors to religious houses. With 
St. Francis of Assisi and his Hymn to the Sun the 
love of Nature grew more articulate. 

OF THE RENAISSANCE. 

The Renaissance re-introduced deliberate and 
consciously aesthetic enjoyment of agreeable scenery. 


The Italians were pioneers in the modern discovery 
of landscape. Petrarch was one of the first com¬ 
pletely modern men. Addison marks a slight but 
definite advance in the love of wild landscape. Gray 
marked a further stage forward. Franco lingered 
behind ; Malebranche thought the disorderliness and 
irregularity of the rocks and cliffs proved that God 
had prepared a better world for us. 

OF ROUSSEAU, BYRON AND WORDSWORTH. 

Then came Rousseau, a Swiss, the “ prince of 
psyohastheniacs,” predestined to the love of wild 
nature. The movement Rousseau began was com¬ 
pleted by Byron and Wordsworth. Already a new 
taste for the dreariness of plain and desert is 
beginning, as in George Borrow and Thoreau. 
Thomas Hardy thinks the new Vale of Tempe may 
be a gaunt waste in Thule. 


IS IT RIGHT TO MAKE-BELIEVE? 

Mr. W. M. Urban, of Trinity College, Hartford, 
publishes in the International Journal of Ethics for 
January an elaborate argument in favour of what he 
describes as whole-hearted make-belief. He says:— 

Tilt- tlir-sis which I defend is briefly this : Our passional 
nature, with its instinct to make-believe, not only lawfully may 
but 1 rally must do so when the make-believe is genuine or 
whole-souled, that is, when it is, in turn, the necessary condition 
or resultant of some other belief, the only alternative of which 
is disbelief and scepticism. For in the first place, between 
belief and whole-souled make-believe there is for practical pur¬ 
poses no difference ; and in the second place, to say in such 
circumstances, do not make-believe, let truth prevail though the 
heavens fall, is itself a passional assertion—a form of make- 
believe in which it is very difficult to be whole-souled, and 
which is attended by Lite same danger of half-hearted ness and 
pretence which attends any other assumption. 

The whole history of religions symbolism shows that it is from 
illusion to illusion that He has been leading me on. Is God 
any less human, any more inhuman, than we are ? Do you 
suppose that He is displeased when we carry our make-believe a 
little far? And when, in our anxiety to realise the good in our¬ 
selves or others, we are just a little foi ward in assuming that it 
is already there, do you think that He is angry? I trow not ! 
There is a game going on between you and the nature of things, 
but it is a beautiful game, in which both mean the good and the 
true on the whole. 

When the realisation of an end, itself useful or good, depends 
upon the reflex effect upon ourselves and others of the assump¬ 
tion, even pretence, that we already have it, then make-believe, 
pretence, is certainly a lawful and probably an indispensable 
thing. A rule of morality which would absolutely prevent me 
from making these assumptions (and encouraging others to 
make them, if they can), upon which the very actualisation of 
ideals depends, would be a thoroughly immoral rule. 

This is another form of Christian Science and the 
philosophy of “ The Pawing of the Third* Floor 
Back.” 


Human Nature in Politics , by Mr. Graham Wallas, 
of the London School of Economics, is a clever and 
original attempt to show how the • human factor 
modifies the working out of political theories, and an 
argument that we should not think in terms of politics 
without also thinking in terms of human nature. 
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SMOKELESS CITIES SOON. 

The doom of the tall chimney was announced in 
these pages many years ago. The outpouring of 
smoke was shown to be wasteful and unnecessary. 
Now, however, the proof is to be put into'wide 
practice. In the American Review of Revieivs Mr. 
J. LI. • Cochrane announces that Government solves 
the smoke problem,, and that the smokeless American 
city is coming in the very near future. The scientists 
employed by the Government to investigate how to 
stop the great waste in the utilisation of the fuel 
resources of the country are pointing the way towards 
a country with undefiled atmosphere. The problem 
has been solved, they declare, and it is only a matter 
of time before manufacturers and others learn the 
way. They have shown that each type of coal may 
be burned practically smokelessly in some type of 
furnace, or with some arrangement of mechanical 
stoker. 

THREE FACTORS OF CHANGE. 

A valuable factor will be the gas-engine, or the 
internal combustion motor, which is absolutely smoke¬ 
less Another factor is the establishment of central 
steam heating plants in the various cities, to supply 
heat to the thousands of homes. Another factor is 
the location of immense gas producer plants at the 
coal mines, and the turning of this gas into electric 
power for long-distance transmission, or the piping of 
the gas to sub-stations near the great manufacturing 
districts, there to be burned in gas-engines. On 
.July ist, 1908, every smoke emitting passenger loco¬ 
motive was banished from New York, the electric 
engine taking its place. Chicago, choking and blinded 
with the smoke from half a thousand locomotives, is 
going to follow suit. 

100,000,000 DOLLARS SAVED. 

In the new' great steam plants, poor coal, almost 
the refuse of the mines, is being burned without 
. smoke in the scientifically constructed furnaces. In 
the ordinary manufacturing plants only from 5 to 10 
per cent, of the energy of the coal becomes effective, 
in locomotive work only from 3 to 5 per cent. In 
the gas-engine from 12 to 16 per cent, of the energy 
of the coal is transformed into actual work. Many 
fuels of such low grade as to be practically valueless 
for some furnaces may be economically converted 
into gas. The low grade lignite of North Dakota 
developed as much power in the gas-engine as did 
the best West Virginian bituminous coal in the same 
engine. • There are thirty million acres of lignite in 
the West. The gas-engine will not merely eliminate 
smoke, but will i-ave from one to two hundred million 
dollars from the country’s coal bill. 

POWER PLANil'S AT COAL’MINES. 

4 

Now that it is commercially possible to transmit 
Electrical power for distances of 250 miles or more, 
khe location of immense power plants at the mines 


will follow. A central plant could distribute current 
for an area of almost 200,000 square miles, an area 
nearly four times the size of Illinois. Heating plants 
for great cities would not merely remove from the 
atmosphere the pollution of domestic smoke. It 
would also dispense with the disagreeable labour and 
uncleanliness necessarily associated w r ith the present 
system of warming our houses. The coal-bins and 
ash-piles would be eliminated, and the district would 
be heated at a lower price. 


THE DOCKS AND THE PORT OF LONDON. 

In the Pall Afall Magazine Mr. J. E. Patterson 
tells the story of the Port of London. Tt was in 1800 
that London's first statutory docks—the West India— 
came into being. They have storage for 195,000 
tons of cargo. The things warehoused there are 
chiefly rum, meat, butter, sugar, hops, and the more 
precious kinds of wood. Two months before the 
West India Docks were opened the foundation stones 
of the London Docks were laid, which deal with 
wines and pleasant scents, spices, etc., wool, and 
ivory. In 1805 the East India Docks came. St. 
Katherine’s Dock was opened in 1828. The Royal 
Victoria Dock, the largest single dock in the Thames, 
is the dock for tobacco. Something like twenty 
thousand tons of the weed are kept in bond there 
continually, the value of which is nearly nine million 
pounds. Milhvall Dock was opened in 1868. Its 
chief trade is grain. For unloading grain in bulk it 
is the quickest in Europe. As much as 3,850 tons 
have been turned out in a working day. In 1875 
came the Albert Dock, the largest clear piece ol 
docking on the Thames ; and in t 886 the Tilbury 
Dock was formed. All the docks on the north side 
of the river excepting Millwall were put under the 
control of the London and India Docks Joint 
Committee in 1888. 

The appointment of Sir Hudson Kearley, M.P., to 
the post of Chairman of the new Port Authority 
under the Port of London Act has, says the Magazine 
of Commerce, been received with marked satisfaction. 
A thorough business man by training, Sir Hudson 
entered Parliamentary life in 1892 as Liberal member 
for Devonport. He made a reputation in the 
Commons as a clear-headed business man of sound 
judgment. As Chairman of the Port Authority 
he has a difficult task before him, for there are many 
conflicting interests still to be brought into working 
harmony, and a man of firmness and resource is 
needed. The Government’s selection is a happy one, 
and Sir Hudson Kearley will start his duties withr the 
well-wishes of many friends among both political 
parties. The post carries .with it a salary of £3,000* 
but this Sir Hudson has refused, preferring to give, 
his services gratuitously. An excellent monochrome 
reproduction of the portrait of Sir Hudson Kearley 
forms the frontispiece of the February number of the 
magazine. 




Charles Darwin. '* 

From the painting by W. W. Oulcss, R.A. J 


DARWIN'S BIRTHPLACE. 

In the Lady's Realm Mrs. R. S. 
Thomas describes her centenary 
'pilgrimage to Shrewsbury, where 
Charles Robert Darwin was born, 
February 12th, 1809. She describes 
the house—handsome, spacious, sub¬ 
stantial and most beautifully situated 
—which his father, a medical man, 
built nine years before his birth. 
The writer tells how, at eight years 
■of age, Charles Darwin was left 
motherless, but how his father was 
described by him as the wisest man 
he ever knew. At the Shrewsbury 
school he learnt nothing, excepting 
by amusing himself in reading arid 
■experimenting- in chemistry. Once 
his father said to him, “ You care 
for nothing but shooting, dogs, and 
rat-catching, and you will be a dis¬ 
grace to yourself and all your family.” 
He went to Edinburgh to prepare 
for a physician’s life for two sessions, 
then gave up the idea, and intended 
to prepare for the Church. He spent 
three years at Cambridge. A curious 
instance of local bigotry is rejrorted. 
The spire of St. Mary’s Church was 
blown down in a gale in February, 
1894, and the Vicar, in preaching on 
the subject, declared that the event 
might be looked upon as a manifesta¬ 
tion of Divine displeasure at the 
proposal to erect a statue to Darwin. 


TARIFF REVISION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

A writkr in the Edinburgh 
Review traces the present move¬ 
ment for tariff revision in the United 
States to the promoters of Trusts, “ the water-wagon 
financiers,” as they are known, who capitalise the 
Tariff Protection accorded by the Dingley Act, and 
who consequently are able to squeeze “manufacturers 
at the secondary stages ” of the iron and steel industry. 
The demand for revision began in 1906 with manu¬ 
facturers who had been squeezed by the Trusts and by 
the nominally independent concerns which, for the 
purpose of keeping up Trusts, had long been closely 
allied with them. It was the revolt of manufac¬ 
turers who found themselves seriously hampered in 
buying their raw material. It is not a revolt of 
consumers. It is not based on any love for 
Free Trade or for tariff revenue only. Its pro¬ 
moters are Republicans and Protectionists to a man. 
The writer remarks that the United States was the 
first country in which Tariff Protection was capitalised 
by the company promoter. Then the American 
promoter began to exploit Canada, which is an even 


more favourable field. The Dingley Act was the - 
first United States tariff that was turned to full' 
account in this way by the company promoter.; 
The National Association of Manufacturers is at the ; 
head of the movement for revision. They rely on II 
the statesmanship of Mr. Taft, who owes his enormous.'< 
majority to the independent voter. They may also > 
find help in the Treasury deficit, which is estimated 
to be, at the beginning of this year, not less than twor ; 
hundred million dollars. High duties tend to bring 
down the revenue collected at the Custom Houses. " 
Downward revision will increase the revenue. 


T he Empire Review for February is notable chiefly 
for Mr. Edward Dicey’s judifcial survey of foreign 
affairs, Sir C. Kinloch Cooke’s programme for dealing; 
with unemployment, and Professor H. E. EgertonV 
suggestions for making Cecil Rhodes’ Scholarship 
more useful at and to Oxford. 
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THE CRISIS IN INDIA. 

Dr. Goldwin Smith writes in the Canadian 
Magazine on the crisis in India. He says 

When all is said, and whatever may be the estrangement of 
race, no Empire of race which lias ever existed can be 
compared in mildness and beneficence with the Biilish Empire in 
India ; not the Roman Empire even under Augustus, Trajan, 
or the Antonines. 

Some day the end must come. It is impossible that a race 
should rule forever in a land in which it cannot rear its children. 
The coming may be hastened by this gteal movement of the 
East, of which lire initiative may come from Japan. Hut at 
present, if military power remains in the hands of the governing 
race, as it seems likely to do, though there may he, and 
probably will be, disturbance, it is difficult to see hum what 
quarter revolution can come. 

Sir Thomas Raleigh, in the Church Quarterly 
Review, says that the first and most urgent question 
which the Government in India has to face is, .what 
can we do for the poor? Our first duty is to see 
that they are better fed. As their material prosperity 
advances, we may do more for education. Judged 
by statistics in examination tests, we are making 
some progress ; but, says he, the direct result of our 
system is the native clerk, who does what he is told 
to do and does nothing without being told, and the 
by-product is the anarchist, who graduates as a mem¬ 
ber of some foolish secret society. 

On the habit of untruthfulness, about which Lord 
Curzon said some strong things, Sir Thomas remarks 
that Lord Curzon might have been less didactic if he 
had known how much lying there is in English courts 
of justice :— 

There is, indeed, a characteristic difference ol method, foi the 
•*’ Englishman usually starts from the facts, and pieces on some- 
1 thing to suit his own case, while the Oriental witness recon- 
■ struct* the whole story, and produces, even at short notice, a 
' complete narrative in which there is not a word of truth. 

Those who represent England must be learners before 
they aspire to be teachers. 


WHAT IS THE ARYA SOMAJ ? 


Mr. J aguish Sauai-Matuuk, in a paper in the 
Vedie Magazine entitled “ A Rationalist View of the 
, Arya Somaj,” thus explains the religious idea on 
which the Arya Somaj was founded :— 


i' 


Thus, what the Indians were longing for was thi> : A 
v ' thoroughly reformed religion, Swadeshi in its origin and yet 
essentially monotheistic, least dogmatic, perfectly compatible 
", with reason, and not inoinsistent with modem philosophy and 
science. It should do away with all superstitions and should 
have as little to do with mysticism as it could. Tor what was 
i’j necessary was a compromise between the hurry and hustle of the 
f," nineteenth and twentieth century life, and the calm and quiet of 
L;the old religious observances. This a belief in evil supersti- 
p; tions or rtlysticism, or a too t edict 1 * cercmom if could not effect. 

!; Allegiance to authority was not necessarily an evil ; but the 
i™,, authority itself must not Ire acknowledge'! unless its tcasutt- 
ffe-ablisness, correctness, audits merits were hist carefully examined 
and established beyond alt doubt, and unless it was proved that 
til;it would not affect injuriously the healthy onward progress of 
"-jibe natifin. A social reform of the like Mature was also much 
^Wished for, but it should he closely connected with, and, in 
I,, based upon religious reform, for in India the two are 
«ely united. 'The religion taught by -Swaini Uayanand was 
Urjjjph ft religion, and on t' ; s the Arya Somaj was based. 


THE NEW HEAD OF MANSFIELD COLLEGE: 

And His Theology. 

The fact that Rev. W. B. Selbie has just accepted 
the Principalship of Mansfield College, Oxford, con¬ 
fers additional interest on the paper that he contri¬ 
butes to the Contemporary Review on “ Historic Fact 
and Christian Doctrine.” 

CHRISTIANITY HISTORICAL. 

He insists that Christianity is a historical religion. 
He objects to attempts to substitute for the historic 
Jesus the living Christ known only to Christian 
experience. He objects to the position of Lessing, 
Kant, and Fichte, who regarded historic Chris¬ 
tianity as purely accidental, to whom Scripture 
history became but a sensuous representation of 
religious truth. He pronounces the Ritschlian 
method as a vicious one throughout. Its historic 
Christ is simply the result of a criticism with an anti- 
supernaturalistic bias. He equally objects to Loisy 
and Tyrrell. He does not object to the idea of 
development being applied to Christian doctrine, but 
argues that it only the more imperatively demands a 
historic origin. He rejects pragmatism as involving 
a kind of scepticism which makes theology impossible. 
The root difficulty of the time, however, Mr. Selbie 
finds not in any scientific or philosophic theories, but 
in the historical criticism of the early Christian 
documents. 

CONSTRUCTIVE KEsLI.lS OF CRITICISM. 

He insists, however, that “ the force at the back of 
Christianity is the person ol Jesus Christ, and our 
belief in the Person is not necessarily conditioned by 
the accuracy or otherwise of the reports we have 
received about incidents in His career.” He says 
further:— 

Historical criticism lias hail some i oust motive results which 
are not to he overlooked. It has made it for ever impossible to 
deny the belief ol Jesus Christ in I]is unique relationship 
to God on the one fund and to humanity on the other. His 
consciousness of this and the claims He founded upon it form an 
integral part of any representation of Him that pretends to he 
true to the facts as Ilis firM follower^ understood them. They 
bring us face to face with wh.il is sometimes called the problem 
of the Person of Christ, with lire lonely majesty and unique 
grandeur of 1 Its moral and religions i onsciousncss. It is with 
the total effect of this Personality that the student of history has 
to do rather than with any incidents in His career. In the 
making of history personality is a loice to be reckoned with, and 
in Jrsu~ Christ we have a personality more potent in its results, 
lioth immediate and. (emote, than any other known to men. 
Regarded from this wider standpoint and in this mote human 
aspect the foundation of our faith stands firm. 


In the Indian Revieiv for November Mr. P. 
Scshadri pays a high tribute of praise to the young 
Indian poetess Toru Dult, born in 1856, who died, 
like Keats, in early youth 

The poetical treasure bequeathed by her is too valuable to 
sink into oblivion, and she has exhibited w ithin its short com¬ 
pass many of the essential virtues of a genuine poet. She w 
one of those “ inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” as Shelley 
calls them, and India will always continue to cherish with love 
the memory of this “hall-blown floweret” of song. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


IN PRAISE OF IDOLATRY. 

By Mrs. Besant. 

The Theosophist for January publishes the first 
part of a remarkable paper by Mrs. Besant entitled 
“ The Search for God.” Mrs. Besant maintains that 
our loftiest religious conceptions have not been 
evolved from the superstitions of savages, which are 
but the last stage of the degeneration and degradation 
of an original ‘Divine ideal. The Initiates taught 
mankind a lofty faith, symbolised by the worship of 
the Sun. Mrs. Besant defends this, and incidentally 
makes a powerful plea in favour of idolatry, or the 
worship of many deities. That 1 am not doing 
Mrs. Besant an injustice the following extract 
proves:— 

The Sun was an object of worship, hut it was taken as an 
object of worship of deliberate choice, of bet purpose, by these 
very Initiates, as they were teaching the masses of an untrained 
people. That Sun, which, in very truth, n> to its own system 
that which the Logos is to the universe, that Sun, which is the 
source of light, of life, of everything that moves within tin- 
solar system ; that Sun is, on the physical plant*, a fitting 
symbol for Deity, well regarded as the inanitestation of Ilis 
glory, well taken as the central life, the central source ol all. 

We find that in very many eases, in all griat world-religions, 
the people were taught that below that central Deity, sym¬ 
bolised as the Sun, there were vast ranks of beings, divine, 
ibougli less manifestly divine than He was, who had in charge 
the carrying on of all the functions and processes in nature. 
They were taught to regard all around them as inspired and 
moved by living wills. They were taught to consider every 
force of nature as the manifestation of a consciousness, of a 
living intelligence, so that to them nature was one vast host of 
living intelligences, ready to help, ready to assist, ready to give, 
ready in every way to aid, to protect, and to assist man in his 
difficulties; with the result that, for the child-heart ol man, 
there was ever some conception of the Divine which lie was 
able to grasp, able to love, able to reverence, and which served 
as object for his aspirations, an object to which his spiritual 
nature could aspire, to which the love and the admiration and 
the humility of the heart could be poured out. God must be 
shown in a form that attracts the worshipper, otherwise there is 
only an empty abstraction, which gives no help to the aspiring 
heart of man. 


TELEPATHY NOT THOUGHT TRANSFERENCE. 

In the January number of the Svastika , a very 
interesting little magazine, published in Denver, 
Colorado, the editor makes a valuable and subtle dis¬ 
tinction between telepathy and thought transference 
which I believe to be thoroughly sound :— 

Telepathy is the transference of emotions, and sensations 
between souls, while thought- transference is the transmission of 
words, ideas, or images, from mind to mind. 

Thus, telepathic communication is possible only between 
persons of a certain degree of soul-development, and between 
whom there is a degree of emotional sympathy, while in trans¬ 
ference of thought, one dominant, positive mind may affect 
anotifer without there being any degree of sympathetic, vibration 
between them. 

He gives as an illustration of telepathy the fact that 
when his wife was struck on the instep of her right 
-foot in Denver he was at the same moment instantly 
se.'zed with a most acute pain in the instep of his 
right foot. That was telepathy :— 

An instance of transmission of thought is the following, and 
one may readily note the distinction. 
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While engaged in some writing in one of the editorial rooms 
of the Denver Post , some time ago, I was conscious of certain 
words apparently being whispered into my ear. 

The words were meaningless to me, but I heard them dis¬ 
tinctly. I looked up and inquired of one of the reporters at a 
desk near by if he bad spoken those words and what he meant 
by them. 

He, somewhat astonished, assured me that he had not spoken 
a word aloud, but tha tlie was intently centreing his mind upon 
an attractive headline for the story he was writing, and had 
formulated that sentence in his mind. 

This.is an instance of transference of a specific thought, with¬ 
out any deeper feeling or idea concerning it than the vibration 
ol the words themselves. 

Thought-transference, therefore, is the act of transmitting a 
clear-cut decisive, thought, or word, or mental concept, and may 
or may not he accompanied by telepathic communication. 

Telepathy is feeling —the transference of emotions, and the 
soul’being the seat or the dynamo of emotion, telepathic com¬ 
munication is soul communication—the language, not of the 
mind, but of tlic soul. 


A REVOLTING TRADE. 

In the English Illustrated Magazine Mr. Frank 
Scudamore, writing on the Soudan slave trade and the 
harem, makes a very strong appeal to Turkey, to 
which it is to be hoped the Young Turks will 
respond : — 

The providing of this particular form of chattel is a 
speciality of the slave dealers of Kordofan and Darfur. £ 
refer to the providing of those sexless attendants of the harem 
who ftom the earliest recorded periods of history have been 
considered necessary throughout the Kast as guardians of their 
masters’ honour. This is a class of black slave whose abolition- 
should be procured by no matter what means, however drastic. 
Apart from all other considerations is that the mortality among 
these unfortunates is so stupendous that I have been assured by 
native slave dealers that not more than 25 per cent, of tfee 
youths captured evei reach the harems to which they are 
destined. 

I may say that T have known of as many as two thousand of 
them being in serike at one palace of the Sultan’s in Con¬ 
stantinople at one time, and that custom still demands the 
presence of at least o*ne such attendant in the household at 
Turks of even quite moderatejortunc. 

Turkey can never hope to take her place among the 
enlightened nations of the world so long as the faintest vestige 
remains of tin - ancient and barbarous system, which has as its 
basis an admitted suspicion of the virtue of the mothers of her 
sons. 

The Scottish Historical Review contains a paper 
by C. H. Firth on ballads illustrating the relations 
of England and Scotland during the seventeenth 
century, which is interesting and amusing both. Evan 
M. Barron presents a new view of the War of Inde* 
pendence—that the people who won it were no! 
“ Lowland Scots, mainly of English descegt,” but 
“ the inhabitants of the Celtic part of Scotland, fight¬ 
ing under leaders many of them Celtic.” J. L. Mor¬ 
rison, reviewing the English works of Sir Thomas 
More, says that they shatter partial estimates of him 
as literary man or social idealist, but they substitute 
no fierce theologian of the old school, only a* noble 
Englishman, of whom these letters are the most 
inspired expression. Sir Herbert Maxwell digs out 
of the “Chronicle of Lanercost” many weird and 
grotesque incidents. * ; 
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“ THE SUPERFLUITY OF WOMEN.” 

Florence Hayu.ar discusses in the Westminster 
Jleview the well-known fact that there are a million 
, more women Ilian men in the British Isles. Ttvs is 
\ generally regarded as something to be deplored. She 
holds the entirely contrary position. 

She points out that the maternal character of woman 
• is inherent in womanhood itself, and depends not 
Upon actual motherhood. The maternal character 
appears (i) in the woman’s impulse to place the 
centre of her life outside herself; (2) a remarkable 
chpacity for governing in the sole interest of the 
governed ; (3) an all-observing watchfulness and 
patience. Of the two great instincts—self-preserva¬ 
tion, self reproduction—man embodies predominantly 
i the first and woman predominantly the second. 

The writer goes on to develop her theory of social 
devolution that when there was incessant warfare the 
;; masculine instinct of self-preservation was the great 
thing, and it was better to have more men than 
r,Women. In times of peace, agriculture and com¬ 
merce, the numbers might well be equal. But where 
-civilisation advances to the stage of caring for the 
sick, the aged, the poor and the helpless, there is 
’ more and more need of the maternal spirit. 

6 It is of advantage to have some predominance, 
'greater or less, of maternal energy—that is, some 



superfluity of women. But in a social organism tliat 
is unhealthy or unprosperous there is still more need 
of the distinctive qualities of womanhood. Physical 
deterioration, education, and poverty are questions 
which peculiarly belong to the province of women. 
They are, in fact, nothing but the daily business—the 
economies, necessities, dangers, and activities—of 
hearth and home writ large, altered only in magni¬ 
tude, not in essence. The modern superfluous women 
are in virtue of their superfluity “ the best hope of 
their country.” 

Man Bound to be Feminised ! 

In the American Educational Jleview Grant Shower- 
man reports the co-educational meditation of a 
Professor thus: — 

If history meant anything, it was that civilisation was 
forward-inarching ; the thoughts of men Were widened with the 
process of the suns. Furthermore, it was equally certain that 
civilisation meant the growth ol the virtues, and the virtues 
were feminine. 

There was one thing by which above all others progress was 
to be measured—virtue—ami this was intimately connected 
with religion and poetry and art, all of which were concerned 
with the ideal rather than tile real, with the feminine rather 
than the masculine. 

So if civilisation meant religion and the arts, and religion 
and the arts were essentially feminine, and the march of 
progress meant the feminising of society, the Professor was, 
after all, prepared to look upon the tendencies of his time with 
a fair degree of faith and equanimity. It was the way of 
Nature, and he would abide by it. 

lie did indeed feel some slight anxiety concerning the 
gravitation of the sexes away from each other ; but even this 
disappeared after more mature consideration. The one principle 
which was as constant as the northern star was that wherever 
women went men were at some time sure to follow. 


WHY I AM OPPOSED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

By Mrs. Frederic Harrison. 

Mrs. Frederic Harrison declares in J.ondon tliat 
women should have no votes. She sums up her 
argument thus :— 

I consider that women will do better for themselves without 
the vote than with it. The practical difficulties in the way are 
insuperable. The vote must take woman away from that 
important share of the world’s work which has hithei to been 
hers; the granting of woman suffrage will probably diminish 
the value of the vote in the eyes of men. Finally, in my 
opinion it will prove the decadence of the race. 

FAILURE OF FEMALE FRANCHISE. 

Mrs. Harrison says that she has been at pains to 
ascertain, as far as a private jxtrson may, the opinion 
of American and Colonial women on the subject 
She makes the following astounding assertions : — 

The wife of the head of the Uhiversity at Colorado, an able, 
thoughtful woman, told me the: woman's vote was a failure 
there, and would not lie voted again. She explained to me 
how indifferent the women were, but how on a personal or 
religious issue they rushed into the polls with ill-effect, and how 
easily they were captured by the caucus. A New Zealand lady 
said practically the same thine, and added she wished the 
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■woman’s vote could be taken away. All the opinion of 
individuals I have been able to collect is to the same effect. 

A CURIOUS DISTINCTION. 

The extraordinary difficulties into which the writer 
lands herself may be observed in the following 
paragraph:— 

Women stood on a firm footing when they asked for the 
educational municipal vote. There are girls to educate ; women 
in hospitals, asylums, and poorhouses to be considered. Women 
share in these arduous labours as teachers, nurses, attendants. 
If woman’s opinion is not to be heard clearly enough on these 
or kindred questions, it is surely not beyond reasonable 
expectation that some organ may be formed whereby such 
opinion may be expressed. The vote for our Imperial Parlia¬ 
ment stands on a wholly different plane. 

Surely Mrs. Harrison is aware that Imperial 
Parliament legislates for the aged, for the necessitous 
children in our schools, nay, for children of all kinds, 
and will have to legislate very shortly on the children 
and the women and babies in our workhouses! 
However the motherhood of the State is to be 
realised if women are to be shut out of State 
functions Mrs. Harrison does not condescend to 
declare. 


CHINA RUSHING AHEAD. 

Mr. David Lambuth contributes to the American 
Review of Reviews a vivid and thrilling account of the 
extraordinary swiftness of the reforming movement in 
China to-day. He begins by saying that r.joo tons 
of pig iron from Hanyang, China, which had travelled 
600 miles down the Yangtse River, and 14,000 miles by 
sea, were laid down in Brooklyn in 1907 at 17 j dols. 
a ton. Chinese rulers, with singular courage, have 
set about the task of reforming 400,000,000 people. 
Judged by her edicts, China would to-day be the 
most progressive nation on earth. China has now a 
modern army of nearly 200,000 men. 

CABINET MINISTERS AT SCHOOL. 

In 1901 an edict laid down a system of schools 
throughout the Empire. In 1908 the old Confucian 
examinations were for ever abolished. Pekin is in 
deadly earnest about education. The Ministry of 
Education itself attends an hour every day a special 
lecture discussing modern educational principles. 
Most of the Ministries in Pekin do the same. From 
every quarter come reports of growing schools, [of 
inter-scholastic athletic contests, participated in by 
boys and girls alike. And this is from the interior 
provinces, as well as those on the coast. Buddhist and 
Confucian temples are being turned into schools. 
Idols have been carted out and dumped into rivers, 
to make room for benches and desks. By the pub¬ 
lishing houses in the Empire some five million 
dolors’ worth of business is carried on. Books arc 
therefore being widely bought and read. 

POST, PRESS, PARLIAMENT ADVANCING. 

Post-offices in China have risen in number from 
^446 in 1902 to 2,803 in 1907. The letters have 
risen in the same period from 20 millions to 167 
millions. Every province is knit to Pekin with 


electric wires. A telegraph will shortly connect!- 
Lhassa with Pekin. There are fou? thousand mile*> 
of railroad in China. All concessions now provide^ 
for the Government to take possession of the laity!,; 
after twenty-five years’ traffic. Criminals and heggant 
are * being given industrial training. A uniformed? 
police is found in most of the larger cities, electric,, 
lights in some half-dozen, including Pekin, beside* 
the widening and draining of many principal street$4 
Resolute efforts are being made to stamp out the uadi 
of opium. Full constitutional government is promised# 
after nine years. To-day theie are 280 newspapers; 
in the Empire, ten in Pekin—one of them a daily fotfi 
women by women. China is becoming a real nation*; 
Chang Chih-tung, the venerable statesman, author ,of| 
the epoch-making “ China’s Only Hope,” is a member? 
of the Grand Council and reported to be the Regent’.* 
chief adviser. ■> 


THE CURSE OF IMMORAL BOOKS. 8 

The Rev. Dr. W. Bairy has a vigorous article ift? 
the Dublin Review on “ The Censorship of Fiction/*#: 
which he thinks is impossible. Something, however *5 
he declares, must be done :—• 

1 'i 

You cannot found a Republic on the licence of sex, the abet-j 
rations of passion, the freedom of suicide. Luxurious America#; 
is rotting before our eyes. Either by personal effort and cOBQfc 
Lined private agencies this evil must be conquered, or it will endtj 
in sheer putrefaction with the people it has stricken to deaths? 
A mind diseased, a soul denied, these are the roots of ttiwft 
poison-tree. There it will have to be attacked. By all tneaity^ 
let the Home Office keep as film a grasp’as it can upon vilH 
literature, vile photography, sham artistic shows and enterti ' 
ments, where quite other provocatives than the esthetic 
draw thousands nightly. No doubt, also, laws might be ; 
by which the evidence given in divorce and criminal tri 
should_noi.be scattered broadcast in newspapers read by ev 
one. 

This legislation we could greatly help by joining in the So 
Purity Crusade—Catholics, of course, on their own principle^ 
with Brunch Associations directed by authority—of which '{f 
purpose is to awaken in English hearts a feeling of the nation 
danger, and to discover the most effective means town 
encoui aging in young and old that true manliness which is-i 
yet extinct among us. 1 [?|| 

Against such abusc.oi reading children ought to be protect* 
as well as those adult men and women who in understanditijf 
have not passed beyond childhood. The newspaper cries alotysf 
for ils own purification, by law if necessary, and without delas^ 
We shall probably witness a first cleansing of that open sewerity 
Germany, where social science is not abandoned to priv 
judgment, but is held to be a duty of the State. 



The United Service Magazine is very wroth tl 
there has been no timely effort on the part of t 
Government or of the Press to promote a nation 
celebration of the centepary of Corunna and of 1 
John Moore. Commander Currey, R.N., rejok 
that the French Navy is in the hands of M. Picai 
who is resolved on making up for what has been 
under the slackness of democracy. Captain MayCw 
gives an outline of the FraAco-German Was up 4 
Gravelotte. There are several other historical ap. 
technical papers, including a very vigorous denunciajl 
tion of “ the apotheosis of sham,” by “ Elijah.” 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH IN THE MAGAZINES. 

r 

An interesting sign of the times is the way in 
which psychical research, approached by no means in 
a negative spirit, is more and more invading the 
pages of the ordinary periodical. It is no lqnger 
restricted to the occult magazines. For example, 
Miss M. de G. Verrall discusses recent psychical 
research in the New Quarterly , and concludes that “ it 
can do no harm, and it may prove helpful to assume, 
provisionally, as a working hypothesis, that we have 
to deal with an external intelligence, perhaps even 
with a particular external intelligence.” The “ tele¬ 
pathic hypothesis ” is merely to express our ignorance 
in another form. 

In the Irish Church Quarterly Mr. T. W. Rolleston 
recounts certain results of recent psychical research. 
He pronounces the writings of Miss Katharine Bates, 
whose supernormal faculties in no way impair the 
exercise of a keen critical intelligence, to possess the 
unmistakable stamp of sincerity. He says he wants 
no better evidence of any fact than Miss Bates’ 
evidence that she has observed it. Mr. Rolleston 
laments that little attention has hitherto been given 
to the subject in Ireland, lie would like the study 
of it promoted in that country. Whether the hopes 
of Myers, Hodgson, and Sidgwick will be realised or 
not, “enough has at least been done to give us a 
glimpse of an order of nature to whose mysteries 
physical science has never found a key.” 

How PLACES MAY Bii HaUN IKD. 

In the Forum Sir Oliver Lodge writes on thought 
transference, and makes the following suggestions, 
which may render belief in haunted houses less 
irrational. He says:— 

Suppose I discover a piece of paper with scrawls, on ii. 1 
may guess they arc intended for something, but as they arc to 
me illegible hieroglyphics, 1 cairy it to one person after another 
aad get them Lo look at it, but it excites in them no response. 
They perceive little more than a savage would perceive. Hut not 
so with all of them. One man to whom 1 show it has the per¬ 
ceptive faculty, so to speak ; he becomes wildly excited ; lie 
begins to sing ; he rushes for an arrangement of wood and cat¬ 
gut, and fills the air with vibrations. Even the others can now 
faintly appreciate the meaning. The piece of paper was a lost 
manuscript of Beethoven. 

Here is a room where a tragedy occurred, where the human 
spirit was strung to intensest anguish. Is there any trace of 
Urat agony present still and able to be appreciated by an attuned 
and receptive mind ? I assert nothing, except that it is not 
inconceivable. I do not regard ‘^ic evidence for these things as 
so conclusive as for some of the other phenomena 1 have dealt 
with, but the belief in such facts may be forced upon us, and 
.the garment of superstition is already dropping lrom them. 
They will take their place, if true, in an orderly universe, along 
with other not wholly unallied and already well-known oecur- 
rcnces. m * * 

t Phantasms and dreams, and ghosts, crystal-gazing, premoni¬ 
tions, and clairvoyance; the region of superstition ; yes, but 
possibly also the region of fact. As taxes on credulity they are 
(titles compared to the things we are already familiar with—only 
||io familiar with— stupidly and inanely inappreciative of. 

I. ,' • 


THE IGNORANCE OF PROFESSOR NEWCOMB. 

,Sir. Oliver Lodge’s Reply. 

Sir Oliver Lodge replies, in the Nineteenth 
Century for February, to the amazing exhibition of 
ignorance afforded by Professor Newcomb’s paper on 
“ Modern Occultism.” Sir Oliver Lodge, after com¬ 
pliments and assurances of sympathy, says :— 

I 'confess that there are features about his article which 
surprise me. One is his too evident dearth of acquaintance 
with what has been accomplished ; he seems to know of nothing 
that has happened within the last twenty years. And another 
ground of surprise is the literature which he permits himself to 
read and apparently to regard as instructive . . .Ido not know 
how it comes about that Professor Newcomb has not heard of 
■what has been going on. I accept the fact, and consider that it 
amply explains his present attitude. 

As to telepathy, Sir Oliver Lodge says:— 

I assert, much more strongly than Professor Newcomb can 
deny, that direct experiment has established the possibility of 
an immediate kind of thought-transference between individuals. 
With regard to apparitions he is quite as emphatic :— 
The first objection of Professor Newcomb to the veridical 
nature of any hallucination amounts to this: that all such 
correspondence between appearance and reality is of an 
imaginary character, that visions are seldom recorded at the 
lime, and that they grow more wonderful in the memory. If 
the stories were dissected down to their bare bones, he thinks, 
they would evaporate in common-place. Very well, that is 
one definite objection which has to be faced. On the strength 
of our record 1 meet it with a direct negative; and so it 
become:, a matter upon which to go to the jury. 

He is equally direct in his challenge to the theory 
of chance. He eulogises “ the wisdom and'vanity, the 
caution and candour of the founders of the Society 
for Psychical Research,” and so long as he limits his 
eulogy to its founders and does not extend it to 
the present managers no one need take objection. 
Speaking of the critics who regret the results of the 
Census of Hallucinations without reading its report, 
Sir Oliver Lodge makes a remark which may be com¬ 
mended to the S.P.R., and even to Sir Oliver him¬ 
self : — 

I fear it is hardly to be hoped that opponents of a telepathic 
or other supernormal explanation will take this trouble. If 
they do, they must fall back on oilier lines of argument—such 
as misrepresentation, fraudulent collection, or some other device. 
That is legitimate, if they can substantiate such a claim, but the 
doctrine of chance coincidence is not legitimate : it is negatived 
in a scientific manner by the facts. Assumption and prejudice, 
however, are powerful weapons in this subject—more powerful 
than calm and critical inquiry. It is easier and more effective 
to make plausible assumptions than laboriously to collect and 
discuss data. _ 


Two Things Not Open to Criticism. 

Mr. Edward Dicey, in the Empire Review, says 
the late Duke d’Aumale was in the habit of saying 
after his return to France: “ There is no nation so 
tolerant of criticism,*so open to argument, so ready 
to hear both sides of any question as the English. 
You may say what you likj; about their constitution, 
their manners, their cookery, their poets, their painters, 
their sculptors, or even the beauty of their women, u 
There are only two subjects no wise foreigner w^jr 
venture to criticise. The first is the British Biblft^ e 
second is the British fleet.” J 


t 
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THE DANGER OF HAUNTED HOUSES. 

A Strange True Story of Last Year. 

The Occult Review of December published a grue¬ 
some tale of a House of Horror built a thousand 
years ago with mortar mixed with the blood and hair 
of massacred prisoners which to this day is inhabited 
by a horrible rabble of demons, elementals, and the 
like. The truth of the statements made by the 
writer of the story, who is personally known to me, 
and who, I know, was speaking from personal 
experience, was confirmed in the January number by 
the evidence of three visitors to the House of Horror. 
Now in the February number there is another grisly 
and horrible story of another haunted house, the 
writer of which is a lady well known to me, whose 
narrative is also based upon painful personal ex¬ 
perience. The main outlines of her tale of horror 
were told by me in the Daily Chronicle last year. In 
order to avoid the identification of the house in 
question I called it Carmine Villa and located it 
quite truly within ten miles of Charing Cross. In 
the Occult Review the writer, who at that time resided 
in the haunted cottage, tells a plain, straightforward 
story of what happened to her and hers, and, what is 
still more weird and uncanny, of what happened to 
those who attempted to investigate the haunted 
hou.se. 

Carmine Villa, as I called it, or Holly Tree 
Cottage, as “ F. V. C. ” calls it, is tenanted by the 
ghost of an old naval pensioner who some time ago 
died in the upstairs room. He was a semi-imbecile, 
a man of immense corpulence. It was found impos¬ 
sible to remove his corpse without structural altera¬ 
tions, and before they were effected the body putrefied. 
The ghost of the old man haunts the place. No one 
has seen him, but everyone feels him and hears him, 
and, what is perhaps worst of all, smells him. Those 
who sleep in the room are awakened by a soft ilabby 
hand on their mouth and another at their throat. 
The door is seen to open as by an invisible hand, 
and then follows the sound of a large soft body 
rubbing slowly and unsteadily against the panelling 
of the stairs, “as heavy footsteps descend the stairs.” 
When “ F. V. C.” hearing the sound— 
flung open 'the door, expecting to confront her servant, she 
lound—nothing but a most revolting and horrible odour. In 
all my travels and experiences—and I have seen and experienced 
some gruesome things—I never encountered anything m> terrible 
us that stench ; it was the quintessence of decomposition. 

The hideous Invisible spat at residents in the dark. 
“ The Thing, whatever it was, puffed out corruption 
at me ” :— 

Even in the broad day the shuffling, unsteady 'steps would 
come down the stair, accompanied by the odour of death, and, 
passing us by, would go down through the dining-room and out 
of the porch down the red path to the gate and return. 

Seven servants left in rapid succession. “ F. V. C.” 
jbecame seriously ill, almost unto death. When she 
recovered her daughter took ill, then her cousin 
follovted suit. A friend who stayed in the house was 
thrown after leaving it in the hunting field and nearly 
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killed. Then came my article in the Daily Chroniele % 
and the editor sent poor Mr. Kennedy to investigate 
it. He heard the footsteps, wanted to stay all night 
came home, and died of pneumonia. Then Professdi 
Churt«n Collins came down and investigated. Shortly , 
after he came to an untimely end : — 

On the night of the 3rd of October 1 was awakened by a 
strange noise, as if some heavy body were being slid downstairs, , 
ami had stuck at the angle. Presently it seemed to be righted, . 
ami came with a terrific bang against my study door. The door 
did not open ; but in some horrible fashion the heavy body • 
came through, anil entering the room, was hurled, as it were, at 
the window facing the couch. My daughter called out to me in 
terror, and I rushed uui into the middle of the room in time to 
hear a slow giindmg noise, as if the body, whatever it was, had 
been thrust through the open window, and down over the porch 
to the path beneath, where it fell with a wooden thud—such a 
sound as would have been made by a large packing case filled 
with sawdust, or a coffin containing a dead body. 

After this she decided to leave the haunted house, 
but she was not to escape scot free : - 

Turn day . afterwards the vans brought over all the furniture, 
and while the men in charge of the temoval were placing it, I 
went, with my little girl, to see a friend who had been unwell 
lor some time —I may mention here that I ant very light on my 
feet, quick anil sure-footed—on my way back, 1 was hurled off 
111 v feet on the station staircase and fell to the very bottom. 
One of my arms was broken at (he elbow and the wrist, my 
knee put out, my middle finger on one hand broken, and my 
back badly jarred. 1 was picked up unconscious and brought 
home. It was as narrow an escape from death as I ever hope 
to have. 

Of course, these may be all coincidences. But of 
all those who had anything to do with the foul- 
smelling ghost : — 

So far none have escaped disaster save the ehild and the 
young girl, who both met “ It ” with prayer for Its rest and 
ultimate salvation in Christ. 

The “ Triviality ” of Tests of Identity. 

Replying to the silly taunts that the returning 
spirits of the dead usually give trivial tests of identity, 
a writer quoted in tlje Hindoo Spiritual Magazine for 
1 lecember says :— 

When Dr. 1 lyslop’s opponents criticised the message he had 
received, laughing at the trivial incidents that the alleged 
“spirit” intelligences related in proof of their identity, he 
strung a telegraph wire between two of the buildings at 
Columbia and enlisted Hie services of both professors and 
students in his inquity. One by one they were sent to the 
operator and asked to identify themselves to the person at the 
other end of the wire. The use of names was forbidden, of 
course, each being expeeted to prove himself by reference to 
facts that were known to the other individual, and yet, despite 
the fact that all the subjects of this experiment were of more 
than oidinary intelligence, the facts to which they resorted were 
even more trivial in character than those that had been obtained 
through Mrs. Piper and others. 

Mr. M. B. Synge’s Shoit History of Social %tfe in 
England now appears in a “ popular edition ” at 3s. 6d. 
(Hodder. 407 pp.). This useful little book wap 
noticed more fully when it appeared first; its object 
is to show the state of sodial life in England 
throughout the centuries, and to be a reference 000k 
as to when, for example, knives and forks, tea, news-' 
papers, umbrellas, matches, chloroform, all manner of 
things in common use, were first introduced. 
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. THE BRITISH NAVY. 

How Strong Should It Be? 

Mr. H. Stanley Jevons contributes to the Con¬ 
temporary Review an article on “The Two-Power 
Standard,” which, he contends, is wrong in principle, 
ruinous in practice, and impossible to maintain. 
Instead of the two-Power standard, he maintains that 
we ought to conform to what he calls the strongest 
Power standard. This, he thinks, would be amply 
sufficient, and he thinks he can show that economic 
conditions will oblige us to be content with this 
standard. 

“ STRONGEST POWER " = “ TWO-GERMAN ” STANDARD. 

But his article is outside the mark, because he 
contends that the two-Power standard implies that 
the United States of America is regarded by our 
, people as a foreign Power. America is not a foreign 
Power, it is an English-speaking Power. We do not 
include the American navy among the foreign Powers 
when we speak of the two-Power standard. What 
we have to do is to maintain a two-German standard, 
and considering that we need eighteen battleships 
outside home waters, it is quite clear that we should 
not even maintain the strongest Power standard if we 
did not maintain a double German standard. 

THE FORCE BEHIND INTERNATIONAL MORALS. 

Mr. Jevons believes that international morality 
or international public opinion is a growing force 
tending to restrain one country from an unjust attack 
upon another. No doubt, but what has contributed 
more than anything else to impress the mind of possible 
aggressors that there is such a thing as international 
morality, and that the way of the aggressor would be 
made hard, is precisely the British Navy, the strength 
of which Mr. Jevons deprecates. German diplo¬ 
matists, in discussing the chances of peace and war 
during the last two years, have heyer hesitated in the 
least to admit that the one factor that deters their 
war party from attacking France is the fear that if 
they march on Paris the British Fleet would obliterate 
German commerce on the high seas. In other words, 
the one great element of safety is precisely the two- 
Power standard, against which Mr. Jevons lifts his 
unavailing voice. 

PENDING THE AEROPLANE. 

I do not regard the competition in armaments as 
permanent; I think the aeroplane will revolutionise 
everything ; but, so long as competition is going on, 
the worst service any ftitmd of peace can do to the 
cause *of peace is to try and weaken in any way the 
preponderance of the one great force which makes for 

{ >eace and the status quo. Mr. Jevons’s article is 
ollowed by a Master Mariner’s exposition of the 
difficulties of invasion from the nautical standpoint. 

A SUPREME FLEET OK—CONSCRIPTION ! 

The Master Mariner points out that it requires 
three weeks at least from the first move in the action 
i©f invasion to the day on which the invading army 


is ready to advance, even if no opposition were 
offered either afloat or ashore. One security against 
the risk of invasion is the predominant fleet, and the 
alternative to predomination is conscription, and so 
far as Mr. Jevons and those with him are successful 
in weakening the fleet to that extent they strengthen 
the hands of Lord Roberts and the advocates of 
conscription. _ 

The Earth Crust Afloat 

In the New Quarterly Review Captain Craster 
calls attention to the problem suggested by the fact 
that while the mass of the Himalayas can be esti¬ 
mated with fair accuracy, and the total mass of the 
earth is known, the northerly deflection of the plumb- 
line on the southern slopes of the Himalayas is only 
35 seconds instead of 70. He mentions a very 
ingenious solution of the puzzle suggested by the 
Rev. Osmond Fisher : — 

lie estimates that the solid crust of the earth is about tweiity- 
tive miles thick, and that it floats upon a denser substratum, 
which is fluid, or at least plastic. The crust of the earth may 
therefore be compared to an icefloe resting on the ocean, and 
the mountains to icebergs imbedded in it. Just as an iceberg 
floats with only a small pioportion of its bulk above the surface 
of the water, so the hills, as we know them, are merely the 
crests of huge bergs that float, almost wholly submerged, in a 
denser substratum. 

Assuming that the density of the Himalayas is that of granite 
(2'68), and the density of the suitstratum that of basalt (2'96), 
then the roots of the Himalayas must project 28'7I miles down¬ 
wards, below the lower surface of the surrounding crust, into 
the liquid, or plastic, substratum. The Himalayas will them 
rest in hydrostatic equilibrium. 


Our Metaphysical War Minister. 

Those who would like to see how abstruse a War 
Minister can be should read Mr. Haldane’s discussion 
in Mind of the logical foundations of mathematics. 
While agreeing with Mr. Bertrand Russell in holding 
strongly that logical and epistemological principles 
have a close bearing on the problems which relate to 
the foundation of mathematics, he dissents from his 
determination to divorce mathematics from any origin 
in experience, and to treat it as an illustration of 
purely deductive method. Mr. Haldane modestly pro¬ 
ceeds to say : “ I have endeavoured to do what a 
layman can with a mind which, if mathematically 
ill-furnished, is at all events attracted by the subject, 
towards giving some account of Dedekind’s main 
conception.” The average reader will doubtless 
remember with a chuckle a remark from “ Scotland in 
the Eighteenth Century,” quoted in the Edinburgh 
Review : “ Has not a cynic described a meta¬ 

physician as a blind man looking in a dark room for 
a black cat—which is not there ? ” • 


The Bridge Builder s (D. Nutt, is.) is Mr. 
Harrold Johnson’s new-volume of verse. It is a sequel 
and a fitting companion to his “ Roadmakers.” M'y* 1 
of the verses appeared in the Daily News, and 
glad to have them in their collected form. The^f the 
in the section “ For England ” are excellent. * i 
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RUSSIA AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A Curious Story of an Old Intrigue. 

" Amateur," writing in the National Review for 
February, says that after Prince Lobanoff died in 
August, 1896, when M. Shishkin was acting as 
Foreign Minister, Germany suggested to M. de 
Nelidoff, then Russian Ambassador at Constantinople, 
that the time was propitious for Russia to assert a 
claim to the free egress of her warships from the 
Black Sea to the Mediterranean. Being assured 
that Germany would not oppose such a bold 
move, and would eventually give it her diplo¬ 
matic support, M. de Nelidoff proposed to get the 
Sultan to barter two strips of territory and free egress 
from the Straits for Russia’s friendship and protection. 
Admiral Chikhachoff, chief of. the Odessa General 
Staff, was sent to inspect the fortification of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, and to draw up a 
plan for a military descent. M. de Nelidoff was 
summoned to St. Petersburg, where a special council 
was held, at which M. de Nelidoff declared that in 
February, 1897, the anarchy in Constantinople would 
come to a head. There would be a massacre of the 
Christians, followed by foreign intervention, and it 
was necessary for Russia to be prepared. 

He suggested that Russia should take the initiative 
by seizing the heights on eithSr side of the Upper 
Bosphorus. On the eve of doing this M. de Nelidoff 
was to ask the Sultan’s consent to this operation. If 
he did not give it the Russians would treat him as. an 
enemy, and in any case they would telegraph to all 
the other Powers to send warships through the Dar¬ 
danelles. The Russian Mediterranean squadron 
would form part of the international forces coming 
from the south, while the Russians would be in sole 
possession of the other end of the Bosphorus. M. de 
Nelidoff is said to have been so persuasive, and the 
promise of German support was reported to be so 
firm, that the Special Council decided, with one 
dissentient voice, in favour of taking these pre¬ 
cautionary measures which, in the event of a general 
upset at Constantinople, would have given Russia the 
master hand on the Bosphorus. 

Why, then, was the scheme not carried out ? It 
was foiled, according to this writer, by M. I’obedo- 
nostzeff, who was informed by M. Witte of the 
decision taken in the Council. Both statesmen 
agreed that it was madness to risk precipitating a 
European war. According to “Amateur,” M. de 
NelidofFs scheme was approved, and the Ambassador 
authorised to give the signal for the descent on the 
shores of the Bosphorus by means of a ciphered 
telegram to Sebastopol when the opportune moment 
should arrive, and his Majesty ratified the resolution. 
Thus the mine was placed and the train was laid, and 
M. de Nelidoff was just about to start for Constanti- 
j^uiople when Pobedonostzeff hastened to the Tsar and 
'llt^jipresented the risk he was running in such forcible 
irown l i ns t ^ at Nicholas II. revoked his ratification and 
hdrew- the powers of independent action that had 


been conferred upon the Ambassadot. But the 
Black Sea Squadron and the men required to make 
the descent were kept in readiness from that day 
down to the outbreak of the Japanese War. 

The date that this highly dramatic interview 
occurred is said to have been 1896. Such is the 
story as told by “ Amateur.” It is very difficult to credit 
M. de Nelidoff with so enterprising an adventure^ 
The President of the late Hague Conference was not 
a man of the type of General Ignatieff, and I myself 
find it difficult to believe that he could have gone an 
further than merely suggesting that in case a general 
overturn occurred at Constantinople, Russia should 
be in a position to act effectively and at once. ■ 

I do not see that there is any need for assuming that 
Germany acted as temptress in such a matter. Th*i 
possible collapse of the Sultan’s Government at Conh 
stantinople is a contingency which during the whoUj 
of 1896 was constantly present before the eyes of al| 
the Powers, and M. de Nelidoff and the Russia!! 
Government must certainly have bestowed no smalj 
attention upon the question as to what should bfj 
done under such circumstances. ; 


A JAPANESE GARDEN IN IRELAND. 

Mr. Sidney Galtrey describes in Fry's Colon® 
Hall Walker’s Irish establishment for the breeding Of] 
racehorses—the Tully Stud Farm. He sketches oru 
of the Colonel’s pet hobbies, the Japanese garden 
He says it is simple, yet very wonderful, Japanesj 
down to the smallest detail. Every square foi 
represents a very large sum of money. A real litta 
man of Japan, an artist to his finger-tips, has super 
intended the work. This is his picture :— y 

I find it hard to pen an a I equate description. What co® ! 
'say of the grottos, the tiny winding paths, the twisting rivulet! 
the peaceful lake, the ever-so-quaint rockery, the dark tunns 
the thousand and one different plants, the lily ponds, and m 
bamboo groves ? They seem to tell a story, the story of L§! 
itself, its joys ami sorrows, its struggles, and its rewards. Tffl 
small grotto may represent the place of birth, the windin 
path from it being youth, and the secluded walk, step'.l 
step, and through the dark rock tunnel, being education. TB§ 
one seeks light through the darkness. The more ambidl§ 
students climb by the rocky spirals of the Mount of LeariuM 
and so attain the heights; others pursue the level road withe:.: 
extending their knowledge. You encounter various lily poh&j 
bamboo groves, anil the tea-house, which with the varied pan 
represent the pleasures and distractions besetting the path of IS 
pilgrim through life. The flat garden beyond surely standsl| 
Peace, Contentment, and Old Age. It may be reached eit|fa 
by the short cuts taken by the lazy, by the arduous effort*! 
those who only reach it after climbing the Hill of iUgk$i 
Attainment, or by the crossing of the Sacred Red Bridge, wbij{ 
denotes Religion. , ^ 

No more intimate study of animal life has appear^ 
recently than A. J. Dawson’s Finn , the Wolf-Hotib 
(Richards. 6s.). Finn, the greatest wolf-hound,sS 
his time, has many adventures and tribulations. F$i 
almost loses his life in his’ battles with thq train® 
but finally escapes into the Australian bush. His ]| 
there is splendidly told, and it is evident that M| 
Dawson is familiar with the peculiar qualities ^ 
Australia’s back blocks. : i 
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The Review of Reviews. 


ROCKEFELLER’S FIRST START IN BUSINESS. 

In the World's Work Mr. J. D. Rockefeller con¬ 
tinues his reminiscences. He tells how he began 
business. He was born July 8th, 1839, in a little 
frame house built by his father four years previously. 
From early boyhood he kept a little book which he 
called Ledger A, containing his receipts and expen¬ 
diture, as well as an account of the small sums that 
he was taught to give away regularly. His first com¬ 
mercial transaction is thus described :— 

When I was seven or eight years old I engaged in my first 
business enterprise with the assistance of my mother. T owned 
some turkeys, and she presented me with the curds from the 
^ftiik to feed them. T look care of the birds myself, and sold 
them all in business-like fashion. My leeeipts were all profits. 

TRAMPING IN SEARCH OF WORK ! 


He left school at sixteen, and went into a com¬ 
mercial college at Cleveland for a few months, where 
he was taught bookkeeping. Then follows an incident 
which will strike a chord of st mpathy between the 
great multi-millionaire and the masses of the unem¬ 
ployed. He says :—• 

But how to get a job—that was the question. I tramped the 
.Streets for days and weeks, asking merchants and storekeepers if 
; they didn’t want a boy ; but the ofler of my services met with 
little appreciation. No one wanted a boy, and very few showed 
any overwhelming anxiety to talk with me on the subject. 

HIS FIRST KARNINGS 

I 

At last he found a man on the Cleveland docks 
’’who said that he might apply again. He was in a 
fever of anxiety lest lie should lose this one 
Opportunity that he had unearthed. He finally 
secured employment with the firm of Hewitt and 
Tuttle on September 26th, 1855. But not a word 
passed as to pay. At the end of three months’ work 
he got jQ 10, and afterwards was engaged at ^5 a 
month. At the end of the year lie became bookkeeper 
ax jQioo per annum. The second year he was offered a 
salary of ^140, but thought he was worth ^160. Then 
•he started business with an Englishman named M. B. 
;,Clark on a joint capital of ^800, toward which 
Rockefeller contributed ^140 of his savings and a 

250 loan from his father, borrowed at ten per cent. 
The new firm did about ,£150,000 worth of business 
the first year." Then he got a loan of ^400 from the 
;bank. He went out as traveller for the firm, and, to 
;^tis great surprise, business came in so fast that thev 
^hardly knew how to take care of it, and in the first 
£year their sales amounted to half a million dollars, 
fp’he sketch closes by telling how he raised ^400 to 
ifclear off a mortgage on the mission church with which 
lie was connected._ 

fey Home heroics , by Oswald Iktvis (Kegan Paul. 2s ). 
pljlis poem is the second volume of a trilogy dealing 
pdtl^he life of the city-dweller. Mr. 1 favis’s aim appears 
Kp be to show that if people had only eyes to sec 
|||i?y need not go out of their own sphere to find the 
■fe etry oT life, and his forceful words and impressive 
Bfetures and distinctive style are well calculated to 
fj por ce )tis aim. 


.IMMORTAL BACTERIA. 

In the Worlds Work “ Home Counties," the well- 
known writer upon agricultural matters, contributes an 
article upon “ The Exploration of the Soil,” which 
gives the most lucid and straightforward account of the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria in the soil I have yet seen. 
He describes the life of what he terms the “ Incredibly 
Small,” who work in “ the factories of the soil since 
time was.” Review readers by now T know a great 
deal about the bacteria which fix nitrogen, hut “ Home 
Counties’ ” account of “ the queer drama of the nodule” 
puts the whole operation in a nutshell. Bacteria, it 
would appear, never die :—- 

No doubt the lime comps whpn the growth of the bacteria is 
checker), when they cease multiplying, but, except for the 
bacteria that are poisoned—it is conceivable by the poisonous 
substances for which their own existence is responsible—no 
bacterium ever dies, l.ook at this diagram : 


Oiiginal bacteiium. 

The same reproducing itself by dhision into 
two. 

The above grown tip Pustrle, where is the 
01 i-inal bacteiium 1 


Buctciia arc immortal. IVath, as Professor Thomson has so 
finely said, is the price man paid for a body. The baclctiuni 
has no body. It is a single cell, and, when the day conics to 
reproduce itself, it simply divides in two. When these two 
halves are full grown we have two cells the same size as the 
parent cell. There has been no loss of life at all, and, but for 
the accidents of poisoning and the like, to which the bacterium 
is exposed in common with all lning filings, it is immortal. 


r.xcriiRi a in iioum.ii harness. 

The way in which the bacteria in legumes obtain 
nitrogen from the air has been fairly well understood 
scientifically for many years. But w r hy plants which 
do not belong to the large family of the leguminostc 
should also benefit by inoculation is still a matter for 
investigation. “ Home Counties ” puts the matter 
thus :— 

Pseudomonas Padicttola is the bacteria which produces the 
nodules on legumes. Az dobaeter, it will be remembered, is the 
bacterium which does no! have any legume host but manages to 
fix nitrogen Irout the air independent l\. But if it has no plant 
host, it seems to do its best work in a kind of partnership with 
another race ofbaetetia or in the symbiosis with alga;. Pro¬ 
fessor Bottoniley, it seems, has taken advantage of these facts to 
bleed Azo/obac/er and Pseudomonas Radicieola together. Tin* 
partners are reported to Ik* twice as productive as they would lx* 
working singly. The result of llieii labours is not nodules on 
any plant, but the formation in the soil of a sort of jelly or slime 
of amides. The jelly is on so small a si ale, of course, that it is 
invisible except to the high powers of the microscope. The 
Professor explains that when noil-leguminous plants are in¬ 
oculated by wateiing with the joint bacteria, this jelly accumulates 
at their roots, and the plants are thus provided with the nitro¬ 
genous substance of which, as is well known, grain crops stand 
so much in need. 

As there are many more non-leguminous plants than 
leguminous it is obviously a matter of the greatest importance if 
they can be provided with nitrogeij by inoculation. 

The article is splendidly illustrated. Some of the 
microscopic photographs showing the actual bacteria' 
in the root nodules are especially good. They jy j 
quired magnifying 1,200 times to be visible ! 
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"AN IDEAL EMPLOYMENT SYSTEM.” 

In an article on “ The Superannuated Man,” in 
McClurJs Magazine, Mr. B. J. Hendrick describes 
what he calls the ideal employment system of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. In active times the Penn¬ 
sylvania has about 150,000 employes. 

AUTOMATIC PROMOTION. 

Their system of engagement, retention, and retire¬ 
ment is thus described :— 

This enormous force is a huge democracy, with a system of 
employment, promotion, and retirement that works automati¬ 
cally. The central idea is to hold the force intact, to prevent 
those constant changes in personnel that demoralise so many 
institutions, and to get out of this force the most efficient and 
conscientious work. The company never engages a man except 
with the expectation of advancing. It never hires a man who 
seems capable of tilling only the particular place for which he ts 
retained. . . . Thus no employe, however humble his station, 
ever regards himself as side-tracked, but works in the expecta¬ 
tion of promotion, and is constantly qualifying himself for the 
position just ahead. 

The Pennsylvania ne\er goes outside its own ranks in filling 
places, except when it is practically impossible to find the light 
men within. Other things being equal, promotions always go 
by seniority. Two years ago, on the death of A. J. Cassatt, it 
became necessary to elect a new president. This place was 
tilled precisely as though it had been a vacant conductorship - 
the man immediate!} ; va lable for promotion was advanced. 

NOT “ DISCHARGED,” ONLY “RKLIKNKD." 

The Pennsylvania never “discharges” a man except for 
flagrant misconduct or inexcusable inefficiency. To lie “ dis¬ 
charged "'is to be disgraced ; a “discharged man" can m:\ei 
find his way back into its service. If the company has to let 
men go for business reasons, independently of any causes affect¬ 
ing their usefulness, it “relieves” them. Recent business 
depression forced the company to reduce its force by 40,000 
men; it did not “discharge,” but “relieved ” them—that is, 
gave them a sort of indefinite leave of absence without pav. 
These men arc “ relieved ” in the order of their years of sei- 
vice ; they are all technically still upon the company's lolls ; 
their period of “ relief ” counts as time of service in reckoning 
their pensions; and, as times improve, these men are re-eui- 
ployed in the ordei iii which they have been relieved. All men 
occupying clerical and staff positions have virtually a life tenure; 
for a man to be summarily “ fired " is practically unknown. 

EMPLOYMENT A PERMANENCY. 

The Pennsylvania goes to extremes to impress upon the men 
the fact that their positions are safe. In order to promote a 
general feeling of security, it will even refrain from dismissing 
men who, judged on the pure merits of the case, might possibly 
deserve it. There are, here and there, men in important positions 
whose voluntary resignations would be welcomed. They are 
not flagrantly derelict; they may even be conscientious ; they 
do well enough their routine work, but add little to the vitality 
of the corporation. The survival-of-the-fittest principle might 
require their immolation. According to the Pennsylvania idea, 
however, it is cheaper to hire assistants to do the work of such 
men than to turn them out upon the side-walk. It recognises 
the fact that in promoting them the corporation has made a 
mistake, and that the corporation must pay for the mistake, not 
the men themselves. It will not deprive them of their titles 01- 
cut thtvir salaries ; it must pay someone else really to fill thejob. 
Summary dismissal might put the rest of the force into such a 
panic that a dozen efficient men would accept the first offers 
received from rival lines. Thera arc few cases of this kind, of 
course, else the system would not be practical. 

* RETIREMENT ON PENSION. 

.pVtary employe is retired at sixty-five, if he has worked for 
** ' o^jjpany thirty years, and is physically incapacitated ; at 
** ^he goes automatically upon the retired list, whether 


incapacitated or not. . . . All officers not only retire at seventy, 
but retire on relatively the same terms. For eYery year of ser¬ 
vice rendered the company, each pensioner gets one per cent, of 
his average annual salary for the ten years preceding retire¬ 
ment. . . . There are now about twenty-seven hundred men on 
the pension rolls whose average allowance is iwenty-one dollars 
a month* 

The interesting fact is that the railroads having pension 
systems are the ones famous everywhere for the efficiency of 
their managements. 

Security seems the golden word, as the keenest 
capitalists have discovered. Security of employment, 
of promotion, of pension for the men, means better 
dividends for the masters. Humanity pays. 


A POSSIBLE PETROLEUM FAMINE. 

In the American Review of Reviaos Mr. David T. 
Day writes upon the petroleum resources of the 
United States, how largely they have been drawn upon 
during the last few years, and how long they are likely 
to lust. How much oil is still obtainable from known 
fields can, of course, only be conjectured. Authorities 
give very different estimates, but all agree that the 
known fields arc being worked at such a pace that in 
a few decades they will yield no more. At present 
the United States are producing petroleum at the rate 
of as much in nine years as tiiey have produced in all 
previous years. This is how the writer puts it. At 
this rate, the petroleum industry would end by exhaus¬ 
tion of supply about 1920, except in California. 

However, the supply of petroleum cannot run short ( 
all at once, for a well will not yield its oil faster than 
its own rate. Petroleum has been a national industry 
of the United States for just half a century, and in . 
that half-century enough barrels of oil have been ., 
produced, we are told, to fill the Panama Canal twice. 
The United Slates produce almost as much oil as . 
milk. A vast amount of capital is naturally sunk in ■ 
its petroleum wells- for drilling them, fitting them 
with pumping apparatus, fixing trunk pipe lines and r 
smaller lines, steel tanks, wages, etc. Petroleum is 
one of those articles for which the demand has grown 
steadily, and shows every sign of continuing to grow. 

In the United States, the writer says, not much 
petroleum has been wasted. In Russia, however, 
an enormous amount has been lost through overflow 
and carelessness, but especially through evaporation, . 
In the States the oil is kept in steel tanks, which are 
built so as to guard against leakage and evaporation. , 
In Russia the oil is kept in open earthen tanks, so 
that it is no wonder it evaporates. The writer 
suggests various methods of preventing waste of what , 
is still the cheapest source jftf light per candle ppwet. ' 

The “higher criticism” is suggested in the Church -, ; 
man by F. E. Pargiter as an important reason why’ ! 
the number of candidates for /ordination has been * 
diminishing in recent years. He draws an interring , 
parallel between the effects of criticism on the sacred „ 
books of the Hindus and the sacred books of the 
Christians. 'j 
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POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

In Cassell’.t C. Hay Thomson speaks of New Zea¬ 
land women writers. He mentions sixteen of them, 
with eight portraits. The last mentioned, Miss Dora 
Wilcox, now resides in the English Midlands. From 
a poem which is given, entitled “Onawe," five'stanzas 
may here be quoted. Pakeha means white man, 
stranger; Atua, spirit; Haka, war-dance :— 

Peaceful it is ; the long light glows and glistens 
On English grass ; 

Sweet arc the sounds upon the ear that listens ;— 

The winds that pass 

Hustle the tussocks, and the birds are calling, 
s > The sea below 

Murmurs, upon its beaches rising, falling, 

Soft, soft, and slow. 

All undisturbed the Fakeha’s herds are creeping 
Along the hill ; 

On lazy tides the Fakeha’s sails are sleeping, 

And all is still. 

Here once the mighty Atua had his dwelling 
In mystery, 

And hence weird sounds were heard ai midnight swelling 
Across the sea. 


Here once the llaka sounded ; and din of battle 
Shook the grey crags, 

Triumphant shout and agonised death-rattle 
Startled the shags. 

To the Atlantic Monthly George A. Gordon con¬ 
tributes an appreciation of Milton. He concludes :— 

The career of Milton the patriot, the message of Milton the 
, apostle of freedom, still waits adequate recognition. Here is a 
life of the utmost moment to men and nations, an epic ex¬ 
istence to which lovers of freedom" will delight to bring their 
tribute in all time to come. They will not be satisfied with the 
great words in which others have praised their hero ; they will 
strive to behold him with their own eyes and speak in their own 
tongue the veneration that swells in their hearts, hi sympathy 
with this mood, 1 venture these final words 


Milton ! on thy strong Saxon shoulders wide, 

The mighty burden of the coming time 
Thou bear’st, Prophet of libcrty«sublimc. 

The abject world is borne on Clod’s deep tide 
To freedom’s flood. Thy cause must ever ride 
Triumphant. Thy high fame is in thy rhyme 
And in thy lofty manhood’s endless prime. 

Thy work and worth shall evermore abide. 

The conscience of our race foiever pleads 
In thy majestic tongue, the nobler law ; 

The fear of king, priest, mob, all broken reeds. 
Dies in the presence of that vaster awe 
I Which Ciorl inspires ; thro’ flaming gift and word, 

! As thro’ the stars, looks thy Eternal Lord. 

’ A Vice-Chancei.lor’s Effusion. 


In the Oxford and Cambridge Review the first place 
5 is given to five pages of stanzas by the Vice-Chan- 
Tcellor e>f Oxford University, writing from Sirmione. 
lWe wonder what the shade of Catullus would feel 
| about this extraordinary effusion :— 

L Ay, there she lies, my little ship : 

f Hark to her, mVtes, she’ll swear 'tis truth, 

j$f, m All craft that floated in her youth 

Their swiftest spurt she could outstrip : 

’Twas crowd ail sail and let her fly 
Or out with sweeps and so good-bye I 


W. E. Hunter, in the African Monthly , contributes 
this quatrain on South Africa’s national holiday on 
April 17th, in anticipation:— 

From the lion-mountain couchant, grandly guarding Table Hoy, 

O Founder, to the while man’s furthest equatorial trek. 
Proudly united all, we consecrate this day. 

Through all the years, to thee, heroic, sage Riebeck. 

ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Miss Amber Reeves describes in the Lady's Realm 
the work of A. L. Coburn, an American artist in 
photographs. His work is the selection of themes 
and moments:— 

Mr. Coburn has looked for his materials among the people 
and the scenery of three continents. He has risked his life* 
aloni in a three days’ blizzard in order to study the clear sweeps 
and the soft pilings of the driven snow, and he has justified the 
risk by the scries of photographs that he obtained. 

Miss Reeves says :— 

There is no doubt that in our ordinary seeing colour obscures 
line and tone, and it is a world of line and tone that Mr. 
Coburn is shaping for us, so that there is no more need of 
colours in these photographs than in the frieze of the Parthenon 
or in one of Rodin’s statues. 

How to Sf.f. London Aright. 

“ Should the chance ever come to you, pass at dawn 
—the gloomy dawn of a true London day—down 
Whitehall, between the grey, stately-solemn rows of 
Government buildings, to Westminster Bridge; look 
up at the pigeons, circling in the first light around the 
gigantic watch-tower, and revealing its cliff-like height; 
watch first the Abbey, and then, closer at hand, the 
statues of England’s statesmen in Parliament Square, 
emerging from the night-mist; the streets slowly 
revealing themselves, and stretching away like damp, 
gloomy canons ; the advance guard of the day’s traffic 
rumbling sullenly over the bridge ; the heavy, uplifted 
faces of the many who, at that drear hour, must take 
up the day’s long toil—the dogged race whose labours, 
sodden and serious, yet inspired for centuries with 
the strange instinct and grim resolve of empire, have 
piled up all this sombre, dim magnificence—and you 
will have such a vision of the true might and glory of 
the English race as you shall never win from any 
wandering in by-paths.”—W. Garrott Brown, in the 
Fortnightly Review. _ 


Wellcome’s Photographic Diary, 1909. 

“ Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure Record and Diary for 
1909" (Burroughs, Wellcome, and Co. is.), in spite of the 
apparent perfection of previous editions, contains several new 
and interesting features. The article on exposure is remark¬ 
able for the large amount of definite information condensed 
into its twenty-eight pages. This is secured by confining 
attention to points which are of real importance to the photo¬ 
grapher in practice. Two new features of the exposure article 
are the inclusion of a speed test for over eighty bfomide 
papers and lantern slides; while the illustrations of various 
subjects which have been of such practical service in helping the 
photographer to make due allowance for his subject in expo¬ 
sure, are now conveniently grouped together on a card carried 
in the wallet of the book. Of course, the Exposure Calculate/■'l 
that ingenious little revolving disc which tells erff r 
exposure by one turn of one scale, remains a feature 
1909 edition. ■ £jr'** 
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Random Readings from the Reviews.. 


KIRK ELDERS ON A PHILOSOPHER. 

The Edinburgh Review has a paper, specially 
interesting to Scotsmen, on Scotland in the eighteenth 
century. In it the writer tells of the philosopher 
Hutcheson, who set himself to study the mind, with 
its faculties and passions, as a botanist examines a 
plant. Hutcheson ‘gave us the .utilitarian standard of 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number He 
revolutionised theology by representing the Deity as 
benign. The elders of his father’s Ulster parish 
rejected his ministrations 

“ Your silly son Frank has fashed a’ the congregation wi’ his 
idle cackle, for he has been babbling this ’oor aboot a guid and 
benevolent God, and that the sauls o’ the heathen will gang to 
heaven if they follow the licht o’ their own conscience. Not a 
word did the lad say, ken, or speer aboot the guid auld, com¬ 
fortable doctrines o’ election, reprobation, original sin, and 
faith. Hoot, awa’ wi’ sic a fellow.” 

# * * 

THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN DEATH. 

Mr. Shafto, then a captain of Militia, and his friend 
Captain Johnson were in their cabin when the captain 
of the packet thought proper to apprise his passengers 
that he had “ no hopes of saving them from a watery 
grave.” Captain Johnson fell on his knees and 
began to implore “ the Throne of Grace." Not so 
Captain Shafto :— 

On this trying occasion Lord Darlington and his foxhounds 
and his friend Ralph Larobton flitted across his fancy; for in the 
agony of the moment he did not exclaim with the jailer in 
the Bible 11 What shall I do to lx: saved ? ” But sitting up in 
his bunk, and heaving a deep sigh, he addressed his brother 
officer in the following words : “ I say, Bob, no more Uckenby 
Whin ” (still a sure find in’, a country near Catterick Bridge). 
Surely this was the ruling passion strong in death 1 

—From “ Nimrod,” Edinburgh Review. 

* * * 

“ A NEW AMERICA AMONG THE ROCKIES." 

This is the description given by Mr. H. F. Cope 
in the World To-Day of Montana, as recently deve¬ 
loped by irrigation, railways, and diversified and 
intensive farming. “ A mm has a good chance to 
pay for his whole farm with one rich crop.” Even 
where the surface is dry, there is moisture in the sub¬ 
soil to produce heavy crops. There are millions of 
acres of good farming land open for homestead entry 
in the North-Western States. Any citizen of the 
United States, or even one who has declared his 
citizenship intention, may select 160 acres of unoccu¬ 
pied public land, and make his entry for them at the 
Land Office of the district where they are situated. 
After that, practically all that is required is a bond- 
fide cultivation of that tract as a farm, and it is yours. 
* * 

OUR CAMPHOR BOUGHT WITH BLOOD. 

w “ Formosa practically supplies the world with 
nhor. In 1898 the world’s supply amounted to 
t 1 ., c Soo pounds. Of that amount 6,900,000 pounds 
ESjflnbol* 0 ^ uce d m Formosa. In that year 635 
iflp r-workers were killed or wounded by the 



savages. In a sense in which happily it can be said 
of few articles of commerce, the camphor we use in 
our homes is purchased with the life-blood of human 
beings.”— Thurlow Fraser on “The Head-Hunters 
of Formosa,” in the Canadian Magazine. 

* # # 

MAKES HIS OWN MODEI.S f 

It is hardly conceivable that there breathes the. 
person who knows not of the existence of the human 
model; but the following story, which is being passed 
about from studio to studio in Chelsea as the latest 
“ good thing,” proves favourable to the notion. It 

seems that Mrs. S-, the sculptor’s wife, had 

engaged a new maid. S-for the past week or so 

had been busily at work making tiny sketch models 
for his “ great masterpiece ” that was intended to 
occupy a large slice of the octagon-room at the Royal 
Academy. Squeezing away at the pliable clay, he 
remembered having heard a ring at the bell of the 
studio gate down the garden. Mary Anne had not 
attended to it. He rang for Mary Anne. 

“ Did you hear the studio bell ? ” 

“ Yes, sir. It was a young lady who asked if you 
wanted a model, and I said, “ No ; master makes 
’em ’imself.”— Charles Peaks, in the Lady's Realm. 

* # * 

THE LATE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF CHINA. 

In the World To-Day B. V. Drake describes her 
visit to the late Empress Dowager of China. Of the 
Emperor she says: “ He looked far from weak-minded, 
but the lower part of his face would hardly indicate 
great moral strength.” She further says :— 

The appointments of the Empress Dowager’s apartments 
were, however, splendid, gorgeous, and magnificent rather than , 
dainty and feminine. Bpt with her in a room you did not 
miss these qualities, for every inch of her proclaimed the woman, 
She was so small, too—less than five feet—but executive ability, 
decision, persistence, foresight, dignity, and taste radiated from 
her even to the tips of her gold nail protectors. Yet you felt 
that neither time, space, nor race were a bar to her complete 
understanding and sympathy with you. 

♦ * * 

THE UNCHANGING UNDERGRAD. 

In an interesting study in the English Historical 
Review of the German counter-reformation and the * 
part played in it by Canisius, Rev. J. N. Figgis tells 
of Canisius’ difficulty in restraining the students at 
Ingolstadt from attacking citizens and letting off 
bombs and wandering about churches during the. 
hours of Divine service. On this the ’writer 

remarks:— 

Of all human institutions the undergraduate is the least i 
changing. As he was in the days of Athens and Alexandria, 
under Pagan masters, so he was at jParis and Bologna under 
schoolmen or legists and canonists, and so here in Ingolstadt it*' j 
the flood of renaissance and reform; and so he remains. Given ' 
youth, leisure, and a common life, certain customs will infallibly ' 
follow. These habits will differ only superficially, whether the * 
youth is poor or rich, Pagan or Christian, medieval or modem, 
and whether his teachers be clerical nr lay, theologians, men of 
science, or lawyers. 

'< 
, - 4 , 
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The Review of Reviews. 


• ABOUT “ORTHODOXY.” 

“ Orthodoxy ” is the most important religious work 
that has appeared since Emerson. This statement is 
made for the sake of going on record as having made 
it. But as “ Heretics ” demanded a sequel, so 
“ Orthodoxy ” does far more: it makes its author 
responsible for a sequel.— Brian Hooker, North 
American Review. 

Taken as a whole, “ Orthodoxy” is a timely warning 
given to his contemporaries with a youthful force and 
keenness by a convert to the aged creed of Christen¬ 
dom, which has passed its nineteen hundredth birth¬ 
day. His pages are marked by the freshness and 
often by the insight of genius—no other word can be 
used. The book gives us as a permanent legacy 
more of original and practically helpful suggestions 
than perhaps anything which has appeared in our 
own day on Chateaubriand’s theme, “ the genius of 
Christianity.”— Wilfrid Ward, Dublin Review . 

* * * 


IN MKMORIA.M : EDWARD CAIRO. 

With his Socratic wisdom and depth of thought, 
and his Socratic earnestness in teaching, there was 
combined a Socratic strength of friendship, and 
especially, perhaps, a Socratic warmth of interest in 
the young which led many of his pupils to feel 
toward him, not meiely as toward a master, but 
almost as toward a father. His inexhaustible 
patience and depth of sympathy are at least as 
memorable as his wisdom. Altogether it may be 
questioned whether any finer personality has been 
known in recent limes.—J. S. Mackenzie, Inter¬ 
national Journal oj Ethics. 

* * * 


“ ENGLISHMEN, LOWS, AND UT11EK DEMOCRATS.” 

“ Men 'do not strive for happiness—only English¬ 
men,” who are associated in this "contemptible pursuit 
with “ shopkeepers, Christians, cows, women, and 
other democrats."— Nietzsche, quoted in the Inter¬ 
national Journal oj Ethics. 


* * * 

MADAME VOllL. 


The Revue lies Deux Monde!, of December xst and 
15th, and January 15th, has published, under the title 
of “ The Romance of Claude 1 ‘auriel and Mary 
Clarke,” an interesting series of love letters, 1822- 
1844, being letters which passed between Mary 
Clarke (later Madame Jules Mohl) and her lover. 


' Mary Clarke was a yoiqjjg girl when her mother 
. settled* in France with her two daughters. The 
elder sister, Eleanor, became Mrs. Frewin Turner, 
■■.of Cold Overton. Mrs. Clarke and her daughters 
were in the habit of holding receptions; they also 
v frequented intellectualYsocicty, and were greatly appre- 
sfeciaieft; and at Madame Recamier’s they often met 
^^Chateaubriand. Mary Clarke’s letters show exceptional 
intaneity, and at the same time extreme sensibility, 
ipyed with her "hole being, and her passion, 
restrained by the reserve of her partner, breaks 



out every time it is aroused by jealousy or thwarted 
by some external incident. Though Madame Mohl 
had spent the greater part of her life in France, she 
spoke French with an incorrigible English accent; 
and though she had loved much and suffered much, 
she attained the venerable age of ninety-three. Her 
salon was one of the most frequented under the 
Second Empire. 

* ♦ * 

AMERICAN WORKMEN. 

We have had at times the assistance of workmen of 
all nationalities, but l am bound to say that the 
Americans were the readiest, the most capable, the 
steadiest, the hardest working, the most intelligent. 
Put an American workman opposite a new situation 
or a state of things with which he has had no 
previous experience, and he will proceed to a quicker 
and better result than will any other of equal experi¬ 
ence.— Bram Stoker, in the Fortnightly for February. 

* * * 

CLEAVAGE BETWEEN CHRISIIAN AND NON-CHRISTIAN. 

Pride is the staple virtue of Mohammedanism—as 
it is of the “ magnanimous man ” of Aristotle, and 
the “superior person” of Confucius—not by defect 
of perception but by logical necessity, the attraction, 
the reward, the confessed motive of obedience : to 
the Christian it is the whole essence of sin. No 
possible similarities or dissimilarities of moral stan¬ 
dard—such as the position given to women, the law 
of revenge, the permission of slavery -are of any 
moment at all contrasted with this fundamental 
opposition.— Rev.H. Kej.lv, in the Church Quarterly 
Review. 

* ♦ * 

IMMEDIATE EXPERIENCE AND ULTIMATE PROBLEMS. 

Mr. F. H. Bradley in Mind writes on our know¬ 
ledge of immediate experience, and declares that the 
recognition of the fact of immediate experience opens 
the one road to the solution of ultimate problems. He 
sums up his contention thus 

Our actual object fails to satisfy 11s, anil we get the idea that 
it is incomplete and that a complete object would satisfy We 
attempt to complete our object by relational addition from 
without and by relational distinction from within. And the 
result in each case is failure and a sense of defect. We feel that 
any result gained thus, no matter how all-inclusive so far, would 
yet be less than what we actually experience. Then we try the 
idea of a positive non-distinguished non-relational whole, which 
contains more than the object and in the end contains all that 
we experience. And that idea, as I have endeavoured in this 
paper to show, seems to meet our demand, ft is not free from 
difficulty, but it appears to be the 011c ground on which satisfac¬ 
tion is possible. 

* * * 

Nietzsche’s confession. 

Among his later utterances this passage occurs: 

“ Irt the whole process t find living morality, im¬ 
pelling force. It was an illusion to suppose 1 ha'^i 
transcended good and evil. Freethinking itself,■ W 
a moral action, as honesty, as valour, as justic'JCv. I 
as love ” ( IVW., XIV.).— Alfred W. Bknn., 
national Journal oj Ethics. rW*J 
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THE'AMERICAN^ REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The American Review of Reviews contains many 
striking articles. Mr. Cochrane’s account of the way 
the United States'Government is solving the smoke 
problem and Mr. Lambuth’s story of Chinese pro¬ 
gress have been separately noticed. 

Mr. W. E. Weyl writes a very pessimistic, and 
perhaps over-written, description of Italy’s exhausting 
emigration. He says that the emigration has almost 
wiped out the increase in population. “ Emigration 
is artificial selection—the young, strong, and able are 
taken, the women, children, and superannuated are 
left.” Groups of workers consist of children, young 
women, and old men. Agriculture recedes, the 
villages are deserted of their inhabitants. Said an 
Italian Mayor : “ We have nothing left but the refuse, 
what you Americans will not take.” The emigrants 
to the United States are lost to race and language in 
the next 'generation. But in Argentina out of the 
five million inhabitants one-fifth are Italians, while of 
the remainder one-third have Italian blood in their 
veins. Argentina is likely to become in a real, 
though not in a political, sense a colony of Italy. But 
the emigration cannot, the writer thinks, continue at 
its present exhausting rate. 

Mr. H. T. Ward describes the formation and 
working of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research. Mr. J. B. Gilder pronounces a eulogy 
upon the late Donald G. Mitchell, man and writer, 
who died in December last. At thirty-three years of 
age, with a great town career before him, he re¬ 
nounced it and sought a quiet retreat where he might 
live close to Nature’s heart. He adopted the pro¬ 
fession of landscape gardener. “ He coveted the 
shelter to grow ripe, the leisure to grow wise.” He 
found both at no great distance from the metropolis, 
in his farm at Edgewood. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The February number is full of good things. 
Sever, of its articles have consequently been separately 
noticed 

EDGAR A 1,1,AN POE. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse, in a centenary study of Edgar 
Allan Poe, dwells on Poe’s description of the poetic 
faculty as producing a “ sense of dreamy, wild, 
indefinite and undefinable delight.” He sums up by 
saying :— 

The cardinal importance, then, of Poe as a poet is that lie 
restored to poetry ,a primitive faculty ot which civilisation 
seemed successfully to have deprived her. He rejected the 
direct expression of positive things, and he insisted upon 
mystery and symbol. He endeavoured to clothe unfathomable 
thoughts and shadowy images in melody that was like the wind 
wandering over the strings of an aeolian harp. In other words, 
lie was the pioneer of a school which has spread its influence to 
Jthe confines of the civilised world, and is now revolutionising 
Kterature. He was the ^discoverer and the founder of 
■mi holism 


MENDELSSOHN A MALEFICENT FORCE ! 

In»a centenary criticism of Mendelssohn, Mr. 
Ernest Newman declares that Mendelssohn will be 
ranked by future historians, so far as English music ’ 
and musical life are concerned, as one of the most 
maleficent forces in history. Yet his hold even on 
the British public is relaxing. Mr. Newman does 
not spare the musician. He speaks of his music as 
“amiable, superficial, and spinsterly,” as “ feeble and 
puppyish,” his excitement as bogus. Even his purely 
religious work is denounced as tending to facile 
commonplace. “ Mendelssohn is too much given to 
tutoyant his Deity.” The writer complains of the 
essential smallness of Mendelssohn’s soul. The article 
concludes :— 

As a humanist lie has been tried by two generations anti ' 
found wanting. He is too narrow in his sympathies for a 
dramatist, too cold at heart for a lyrist. If we want him at his 
best we must go to him when he is revelling in the pure joy of 
animated motion for its own sake, or painting, in that exquisite 
water-colour style of hi', the winds and waves and the beautiful \ 
sub-human things that live in them. 

SPIRITUAL PAN-GERMANISM. 

Mr. J. S. Mann describes the expansion of German 
emigration, notably in South America, but does not 
expect that in the overflow of German population- 
there will be any strong political attachment to the 
Government at Berlin. He says : — 

The fact, .is that the German people so long aspireu in vain 
to political unity that they grew habituated to the nobler and • 
more spiritual kind of nationalism, of which the best type is in 
the Pan-Hellenism of ancient Greece. The notion that such a 
nationalism must perfect itselfby expression in a concrete poli- 1 
lical union under a single sovereign government or overlord is 
a mere relic of bad and now decadent German metaphysic. The 
bond is independent of political allegiance. 

OgllER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P., and Mr. J. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., criticise —adversely, of course—the . 
recent judgment disallowing payment of Labour 
members out of trade union funds. “ Tau ” gives 
a very humorous description ;“of the difficulty of 
instructing the Indian students in English literature. 
The English works exacted for examination should, ‘ 
he says, be suited to the Oriental temperament, which 
is precise and literal, only analytically imaginative. 
The Headmaster of Eton recounts his experiences as. 
chairman of a voluntary Wages Board. On Wages-,. 
Boards in general he declares that “the main problem 
is really whether evasion would be so generaj as to 
wreck the law.” _ 

In the Strand F. A. H. Eyles gives some remark¬ 
able instances of crystal-gazing, and especially of the 
discovery of crime. Coincidence or thought-trans¬ 
ference will not, the writer contends, account forlKBSff* 
results. No doubt, he says, if scientists were suffi¬ 
ciently sympathetic to be persuaded to examine that’ 
phenomena patiently and carefully, an explanation,, 
would be found. .* ; 

•■* 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

February shows an unusual number of important 
articles, most of which have been noticed on earlier 
pages. 

HARD NUTS FOR LAND TAXERS TO CRACK*. 


Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., subjects the taxation of 
land values to very trenchant criticism, delivered with 
the characteristic air—the air of the superior person 
surprised that people should be such fools, and pained 
that he really must condescend to explain how foolish 
they are. But his arguments will give land taxers 
a^y amount of trouble. Here is one :— 

Two men save £100 each out of their earnings. One buy 5 
Consols; the other buys a freehold ground rent. To put a 
special tax upon the purchaser of the ground rent which the 
; purchaser of Consols is not asked to pay is partially to confiscate 
the property of landowners for the benefit of non-landowners. 
','Fhe peculiar attributes of land certainly do not justify this 
.peculiar interpretation of the rules of equity. 

The compulsory sale which is the sanction of land 
jtax proposals would, he says, expropriate the small 
men who could not afford to pay: the effect would 
’be to wipe away small owners and concentrate the 
land of the country in the hands of wealthy specu¬ 
lators. Again, he argues :— 

,j Two alternatives present themselves : cither existing contracts 
Are to lie respected, in which case the new tax on land values 
will fall upon the occupiers and not upon the owners of 
‘land ; or contracts are to be disregarded, in which case what is 
equivalent to a new income-tax will be imposed upon incomes 
^derived from the ownership of land. 

INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Miss Edith Sellers describes the voluntary scheme 
>©f Herr Wullschleger, which has just been adopted by 
; the Basel Government. It is in two parts. One is 
'designed for the poorer class of workers, including 
■women, who are not in a trade union or friendly 
’society. They each must pay monthly, not less than 
?5d. or more than is.; when four days out of work 
, to receive for five weeks not less than iod. a day 
or more than 2s. id. The other measure gives a 
State ^subsidy to the trade union or friendly society 
. .which insures its members against unemployment. 
/"The society can fix iu own insurance fees and unem¬ 
ployment allowances, but must keep its unemploy¬ 
ment accounts distinct from its other finances. In no 
’■•case will out-of-work pay be given excepting to men 
jj'tfor whom employment cannot be found by the State 
wbr other recognised Labour Bureau. The State sub- 
jisidy to trade or friendly societies is given only in 
Crimes of special strain j the normal demand the 
f .societies are expected to meet from their own funds, 
scheme deserves close study in this country, and 
[iss Sellers much thanks. 

“IT IS THE SPIRIT THAI 1 QUICKENETH." 

'Sir C. A. Elliott. ex-Lieutenant-Governor of 
igal, in reviewing Lord Morley’s, Indian reforms, 
issed in the House of Lords, declares :— 

What really will tell is the spirit of the debate rather than 
He text of the reform—the pure sympathy with the aspirations 
jjfcthe oew generation, the iust appreciation of the high qualities 
['tlje natives of India, the determination to maintain the steady 


resistless march of British rule, unresting, unhasting, towards 
the goal of admitting them to a larger and larger share in the 
government of their country. 

DIVORCE VERSUS COMPULSORY CELIBACY. 

Separation orders which separate without divorcing 
are severely condemned by Mr. Basil Tozer. He 
reckons that since the Summary Jurisdiction (Married 
Women) Act of 1905 came into force, 80,000 orders 
have been made, so 80,000 married men an# women 
have been thereby doomed to compulsory dplibacy: 
and there are some 60,000 married persons, many 
quite young, who are debarred by the insanity of 
their partners from the happiness of matrimony. Sir 
Gorcll Barnes is quoted as declaring the tendency of 
these orders to be to encourage immorality. The 
writer pleads that divorce should take the place of 
separation order, and should be granted to couples 
one of whom has been certified to be incurably insane 
for five years. He also advocates other changes. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Harold Spender advises the Government to 
concentrate for the present on Finance legislation. 
Mr. Coulton objects to conscription being pronounced 
“ un-English,” and reminds us that Crecy was won by 
English conscripts. Sir Robert Anderson vituperates 
the Government for having amended as it did the 
Prevention of Crimes Bill. Mr. J. Ellis Barker pleads 
for Tariff Reform under the heading of “ British Work 
for British Workers.” 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

In the February Fortnightly the monthly Chronique 
of Imperial and Foreign Affairs is promoted to the 
post of honour, and is signed by Mr. Garvin, the 
editor of the Observer. The Chronique deserves 
this promotion. The long first instilment of a paper 
by “ Ignotus,” entitled “ Suggestions for a Physical 
Theory of Evolution,” defies any attempt to sum¬ 
marise its contents. There are two literary articles 
largely devoted to the praise of the writings of Mr. • 
W. B. Yeats. He monopolises the first, but is well 
to the front in the second, which is entitled “ Poetry 
and the Stage.” Mr. T. M. Kettle, M.P., writes on 
*' The Fatigue of M. Anatole France.” M. Anatole 
France is illustrated by his latest comic satirical 
history of France. -There is a pleasant out-of-the-way 
travel paper in which Mr. David Frazer describes 
how he floated one thousand miles down the Tigris 
in twenty-eight days. The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
replying to last month’s article on “ Religion and 
Politics,” says that the Free Churches “ shall best 
fulfil our duty to the principles we hold most dear if 
we can keep them clear from the influence of mere 
party politics. At present,'unfortunately, there seems 
to be a tendency in the opposite direction.” Mr. 
Bram Stoker discusses “ Americans as Actors.” He 
speaks highly of American workmen and predicts a 
great future for the American actor. Other articles 
are noticed elsewhere. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The editor is not so strident this month against 
Germany as he has been at other times, though the 
Germanophobia is still there as deep-seated as 
ever. His emphasis of invective is directed more 
towards the Unionist Freetraders and Woman Suffra¬ 
gists. %He sounds a loud tocsin against the '* perils 
of pet™pat government.” He quotes from Queen 
Victoria the remark, “ We women, if we are to be 
good wa^ien, are not fitted to reign,” but has not the 
loyalty, or even the gallantry, to add that the late 
Queen’s reign was one long and magnificent refuta¬ 
tion of the statement. 

Tobacco-growing in Ireland as an actual experiment 
is reported on by Mr. A. G. Boscawen. The first 
four years show that without the excise rebate or 
Treasury grant there would be no profit; but this 
result is due to needless extravagance in curing- 
stations. The Irish climate has proved itself eminently 
suited to the crop. The industry is pronounced likely 
to pay and to bring the people “ back to the land,” 
for much labour is required on the tobacco-farm. 
The writer urges that tobacco-growing should be made 
legal in England and Wales, in order to revive the 
rural districts. 

Sir William Ramsay declares that radium-emanation 
is an element, and is transmuted into helium and 
neon and argon ; it also effects transmutation of 
copper into lithium and possibly sodium. The 
chemists of the future have to investigate these 
changes, which will probably greatly affect the future 
of the race. 

An ex-landlord predicts that Ireland will soon be 
so priest-ridden as to be too hot for Protestants; so 
he urges every ex landlord to leave Ireland at once 
and take as many people as he can with him. Lord 
Tennyson, in communicating this anonymous paper, 
differs from it entirely, and advises ex-landlords to 
remain in Ireland and use their influence, now no 
longer discounted by the gathering of rent, for the 
‘economic building up of their country. 

The new reforms in India are considered by Sir 
A. T. Arundel, who says they have been “ thought 
out with anxious care, and decided upon with the 
gravity due to their importance.” 

Mr. C. Phillipps-Wolley describes the successful 
propaganda of the Naval League in Canada, and 
declares that “ if the Imperial Navy has fallen to the 
danger limit, Canada will divert some of her energies, 
her money, and her men to the defence of that nation 
she has helped to build.” “ In the ensuing Parlia¬ 
ment, the question of contribution seems certain to 
be seriously debated.” 

The hypothesis that Bacon was the real author 
of Shakespeare’s plays is revived by Mr. George 
Hookham. 

Mr. Maurice Low says the really amazing thing 
about the last Presidential Election is the decline of 
the smaller parties. Despite the temperance wave 
which has swept the States the prohibitionist vote is 


smaller than last time; Socialism has not increased 
more than in proportion to the population. It is 
strongest in the small cities of the agricultural West. 

The article which the Kaiser commended from the 
Deutiche Revne is reproduced. Lord I.landaff proposes 
what he considers a solution of the education diflfi-, - 
culty. “Amateur’s” diplomatic reminiscence claims . 
separate notice. _ 

THE STRAND. 

In the February Strand Mr. F. C. Selous con¬ 
tinues his reminiscences. He remarks that when he 
was only fourteen, at Rugby, he was an inveterate , 
poacher and an enthusiastic egg-collector, once taking 
an owl’s nest from a tree just outside the study , 
window of Dr. Temple, who ppened the window to ", 
see what was the cause of the disturbance, but was , 
unable to detect the boy in the dark. The boy got l 
safely back to his dormitory with the eggs. When he 
first presented himself to Lo Bengula, asking for 
permission to shoot elephants, the dusky monarch 
replied, “ You are only a boy.” Then follow a series 
of hairbreadth escapes of the most thrilling descript ? 
tion. A feature of the magazine is a series of eigh- : 
tinted portraits of leading actresses. E. H. D. Sewell 
traces the current revival in Rugby football to the 
invasion of the New Zealand “ All Blacks.” 

HIGH PAY ON THE STAGE. 

There is also a paper on stage prizes, which shows , 
that M r. Harry I .auder received ££>00 a week, or 
^30 for every droll stanza he emits. Garrick •. 
received ^100 a night, Macready ^50, Kemble 
^60, Irving £120, Coquelin ,^140. Mrs. Siddonsj 
obtained ^50 a night, Sarah Bernhardt £200. For/, 
every minute Ihcy sing, Madame Tetrazzini receive^* 
^12, Madame Melba £ia,, Signor Caruso ^20, 
Madame Patti ^40. Paderewski received 500,: 
guineas for twenty minutes’ playing, Kubelik receives 
pTiSo for two or three selections. Miss Cissia| 
Loflus and Maud Allan each receive ^300 a week,’| 
Little Tich receives ^£500. The rest of the magazine 
is full of romance, adventure and curiosities. ,. 


Blackwood. 

Blackwood for February is a characteristically 1 
excellent number. The Warden of Wadham’s survey,; 
of Oxford, past and present, and the description of a>! 
Turkish election at Adrianople, have been separately 
noticed. General Sir Henry Brackenbury gives A, 
vivid account of his experiences in Paris niftier the 
Commune. There are historical sketches of Sirs 
Thomas Overbury and of Boswell. In “ Musiqga 
Without Method ” we have a stfident plea for universal 
military service. Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite cridciset 
adversely the Liberal reforms of Lord Morley'untfw 
the heading of “The Tangle in India.” Anti 
the Liberal majority is denounced as “a seethittjg 
mass, heterogeneous in its aims and united only ftfj 
the buoyancy of insolence.” 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 

Aix friends of the woman’s movement should 
< welcome the Englishwoman, the first issue of which 
appears this month. The magazine “ is intended to 
' reach the cultured public, and bring before it in a 
convincing and moderate form the case for the 
enfranchisement of women. No support will be given 
to any particular Party in politics.” This will be its 
one continuous policy. It believes in constitutional 
methods, and no other methods will be officially 
advocated in it. The Editorial Committee are Lady 
^Frances Balfour, Lady Strachey, Mrs. Lowe Hamilton, 
Miss Lowndes, Mrs. Grant Richards. Their aim is 
to produce a paper which is like “ the life of any 
ordinary intelligent and cultured woman, and will not 
pander to every weakness, or revel in the display of 
what are generally known as feminine follies.” They 
' mean to make it clear to the world in general that 
; “ the bulk of woman suffragists are neither flighty nor 

hysterical, but can justify their demand by character 
and intellect." It will not be all Suffrage, but will 
contain short stories, poems, scientific articles, and 
short plays, contributions in French, criticisms of 
music, painting, and current literature and art. 

, MRS. FAWCETT IN GOOD FORM. 

The chief paper is by Mrs. Henry Fawcett, who 
chuckles over the fact that, the Times being witness, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s remarks about the American 
Suffrage Movement .being dead have roused it to 
vigorous vitality. There are many clever cuts in her 
paper, as, for example, “ the ignorance of women is a 
stone that is often thrown at us by the anti-Suffragists, 
and they certainly give plenty of illustrations of it.” 
She cites the experience of woman suffrage in 
Australia and New Zealand, and remarks that the first 
Colony to enfranchise women was the first Colony to 
send troops to the help of the Eyipire in South Africa. 
She rips up the argument that the ultimate basis of 
, , law is physical force, and declares that law rests, not 
on force, but on justice. She instances the negro 
republic of Hayti and the autocracy of Russia as 
illustrations of force as the ultimate basis of govern¬ 
ment. She also laughs to scorn the careful distinc¬ 
tion that anti-Suffragists draw between the municipal 
vote and the Parliamentary vote, 
j “one taxpayer, one vote.” 

An M.P. contributes valuable information to women 
readers as to processes of matters in Parliament. Mr. 
Harold Cox considers unsound the two arguments 
• K . that tfae franchise would protect women against unjust 
laws and would improve their economic position. He 
I',' advocates the extension of the income-tax, or of some 
p . other direct tax, downwards, so that even the poorest 
p, would make a conscious contribution. Then he 
IfeaCMidd adopt the principle “ one taxpayer, one vote, 
if' and the franchise would become sex-blind.” 

“the right to bread." 

An open letter on the Unemployed and Unfed 
proposes that the Government should give a penny¬ 



worth of bread to every person who is not sure of his 
daily bread, and that this “bread tax” should be 
levied on incomes derived from manufacturing indus¬ 
tries and commerce. “ The Right to Bread ” would 
bring with it ambition and energy. 

DOMESTIC ETHICS. 

Miss Cicely Hamilton contributes a dramatic 
sketch, the plot of which is: the husband of a 
drunken wife and his governess, who are in love with 
each other, wait in anguished suspense *to know 
whether the drunken wife will recover from the crisis 
of her illness. The curtain falls with the announce¬ 
ment that the drunken wife is recovering. Is this to 
be taken as a sample of the conjugal morals which 
the Suffragists advocate ? There is not a single article 
dealing with woman’s dress !! 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

There is plenty of fascinating reading in the 
February number. Mr. Rockefeller’s account of his 
business beginnings has been separately noticed. 

Mr. A. Sherwood draws a parallel and contrast 
between Lincoln and Darwin, who both were born 
on February 12th, 1809. 

Mr. John C. Oakenfull supplies a review of the 
industrial opportunities and resources of Brazil. For 
capitalists, miners, and agriculturists the openings are 
innumerable. There is an inexhaustible supply of 
raw material for almost any industry. Carnegie and 
Rockefeller have taken up no less than ^400,000 in 
Brazilian stocks. He writes with enthusiasm of the 
natural beauty of the Republic. 

The railway problem is the subject of three papers. 
Mr. Roland Belfort puts the pros and cons for the 
reform or the nationalisation of British railways; 
while Mr. J. J. Conway discusses State railway 
redemption in France, where, he says, the railways 
are the servants of the nation. The State has legal 
right to redeem every railway. The redemption of 
the Western railway by fifty years in advance of the 
normal term will, it is hoped, improve transport and 
travel. Mr. F. A. Talbot tells of the railway conquest 
of the Philippines,“where a hundred miles out of a 
projected total mileage of 295 have been completed 
and opened within two years. Mr. James Armstrong 
recounts the success of the Renard road-train in 
various parts of the world. It is, he says, likely to 
be a valuable part of the fighting machine of the 
nations. 

Mr. Ambrose Hamilton describes the Unge life¬ 
saving torpedo. It is a small apparatus that can be 
fitted to any part of the ship or shore, being carried 
into the crosstrees if desired. It will throw a lifeline 
a distance of 360 yards frith ease. Had the Berlin 
been fitted with this off the Hook of Holland, most 
,of the passengers would have been saved. R. C. 
Andrews describes whale-hunting as it is now done 
with the harpoon gun, with the methods of inflating a 
dead whale to keep it afloat, and other modern devices. 
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The Pall Hall Magazine. 

Pall Mall for February is a first-class number. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s serial story would, of course, 
give any periodical a high place, and Wilfred Gren¬ 
fell’s sketch of Sir Frederick Treves is of eminent 
value. Both have been noticed separately, as well as 
Mr. Patterson’s story of the Port of London. Mr. 
H. J Barker supplies a store of wisdom and humour 
from the mouths of infants in a series of essays done 
by schoolboys. , Mr. Ira Remsen shows the simple 
origin of several great discoveries. Andrew Soutar 
describes how the part of women has been played on 
the stage of Japan, notably by Baiko, the greatest 
Japanese impersonator of feminine parts, who hopes 
shortly to visit England. But a movement is 
now on foot for introducing women upon the 
Japanese stage. A somewhat clumsy piece of 
humour is supplied by “ Ex-M.P.,” who asks, “ Could 
we do without the House of Commons ? ” and sug¬ 
gests a Parliament of Peers alone, with a Cabinet of 
Peers alone also. There is a great deal of humour 
and fun in the smaller articles, with plenty of fiction 
for the less strenuous readers. 


The Church Quarterly Review. 

There is in the Church Quarterly Review a long 
and conciliatory discussion of the problem of Pres¬ 
byterian and Anglican reunion, in which the writer 
argues that John Calvin must have regarded the first 
ordinations in the Genevan congregations as valid, 
“ because the ministers who presided over them had 
themselves received pastoral authority through the 
unreformed church.” This would secure the direct 
pastoral succession. Stress is also laid on the direct 
elevation to the Episcopacy in r 610 of Presbyters 
according to the Genevan theory, but none of them 
episcopally ordained. The dearth of clergy is attri¬ 
buted to the theological unrest and not to the mere 
lack of funds. Rev. Lonsdale Ragg gives a very 
interesting account of the Mohammedan gospel of 
Barnabas, in which the deity of Christ is denied and 
repudiated by Jesus Himself, which the writer thinks 
had its origin between 1300 and 1350 a.d., and 
which was probably written by an apostate Christian. 
The novels of M. Rend Bazin are reviewed as those of 
a convinced Christian, whose faith keeps him tranquil 
in the face of apparently triumphant materialism. 


The Annals of Psyehleal Science. 

The Annals of Psychical Science appears this month 
as # a handsome quarterly review, published at 3s., or 
3s! 6d. post free. It contains 180 pages of letterpress 
with a coloured portrait of Mrs. Finch as a frontis¬ 
piece. The present nuthber is important because it 
contains a Memoir written by Professor Charles 
Richet, entitled “ My Experiments with Madame X.” 
—Madame X. being Mrs. Finch herself. It was 
written in 1901, and is extremely interesting. 


The Windsor Magazine. 

The attraction of the February number is Mr. 
Austin Chester’s paper on the art of E. M. Ward, R.A., 
beautifully illustrated .with twenty-two reproductions 
of Mr. Ward’s pictures. Mr. W. J. K. Flinton give* 
a vif-id account, with pen and camera, of the resources 
of the salmon fisheries of British Columbia. He says 
that besides the enormous tinned salmon trade, a new 
departure was made some dozen years ago, when a 
hundred tons of the finest salmon were carried in 
cold storage direct to London and Liverpool. When 
these have been carefully thawed and brought to the 
table no deterioration is to be noticed. Mr. H. M. 
Morrison supplies a well-illustrated sketch of the- 
London docks and their wealth under the title of 
“ The World’s Warehouses.” 


Science Progress. 

Science Progress for January is a pleasant reminder 
that Great Britain as well as Germany possesses solid/ 
record of contemporaneous development in the 
abslruscr realms of science. Dr. A. H. R. Bullet* 
treats of the destruction of wood by fungi, the chief 
of the destructive agencies that have prevented the 
increase of timber on the earth’s surface. Thorough; 
impregnation with creosote is said to be an effective 
safeguard. The question of coal in Kent is con» 
sidered in its anticipation, attempts and approaching" 
achievement. The writer, Mr. M. Burr, declares, 
that the day is now very near at hand when we shall 
see coal being sold at the pit’s mouth in the Downs 
of East Kent. A very recondite paper on tins' 
chemistry of chlorophyll is contributed by S. B4 
Schryver, from which he concludes that chlorophyll 
is a magnesium derivative, from which the metal if' 
readily eliminated by means of acids. There is ahi 
interesting study of the paleolithic races by W. Jf t ' 
Sollas, in which hfe declares that the Tasmanians arg| 
the nearest approach we have had in modern times H 
the early Pleistocene man. Other departments of 
science are well represented. 


The Century. y 

The February Century is a Lincoln number. Forty?* 
three pages are devoted to the Centenary hero : and 
there are no fewer than twenty-three Lincoln portraits ! 
Among a host of tributes one of the best is frortf 
a letter by John Hay to his wife, in 1863. “ There i&> 

no'man in the country so wise, so gentle, and so firop^ 
1 believe the hand of God placed him where he is." ThA 
other principal feature is the account given of Queef| 
Victoria’s coronation by the wife of the Americas 
Minister present in London at the time. Mr. BE jj| 
Hersey dilates on the menace of aerial warfare, whicq 
he says peculiarly threatens Great Britain 
Buckley disapproves; of the Emanuel healing movii 
ment as confusing the separate professions 4$ 
physician and clergyman, and so harming both. ^ 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Most ot the 5 papers in the January number are of 
a literary and historical character, and not very 
interesting to the general reader. A survey of the 
evolution theory, along with some other articles, have 
been separately mentioned. 

OUR DEBT TO HENRY IRVING. 

Certain results of Irving’s influence on the English 
Stage are, says a reviewer, already evident, and he 
reckons amongst them the greater vogue of Shake¬ 
speare, the greater attention paid to correct equip¬ 
ment, the greater beauty of scenery, although these 
Uave led to a greater demand for sumptuous spectacles 
Supplied at crippling cost, and the swamping or 
distortion of the text by processions, tableaux and 
tricks. Similarly, Irving’s influence on acting was 
rich, reflective, clever and picturesque, but directed 
too much to the individual part and the individual 
scene. He gave currency to the vicious notion that 
parts and not plays are the sum of drama. 

THE PRESENT TYPE OF IRISH POETRY. 

. A review of poems by W. B. Yeats, A.E., Moira 
O’Neill, and P. Colum declares that in the three sec¬ 
tions “ of imaginative fantasy, of idealistic mysticism, 
ftndof a realism strongly veined and tinted by an ideal 
Of national race-feeling, the Irish poetry of the pre¬ 
sent period would seem to have fixed a clearly accen¬ 
tuated, original and recognisable type.” 

WHAT LED TO THE REFORM BILL OF 1832. 

A survey of Whigs and Radicals before the Reform 
Bill leads up to the following conclusions :— 
v The credit for the Reform Bill of 1832 must be divided 
between a few Whig aristocrals, the great manufacturers, and 
the popular movement that began in the agitations of 1792 and 
1793, languished under the first coercion, and was then brought 
by Cobbeit 'o its full power. The actual changes made by the 
measure seemed moderate in comparison with the visions of the 
democrats ; but the Bill itself marked the overthrow of an age 
sad a world of prejudice, custom and fea». 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

A review of the political situation in Europe lays 
Stress on Asiatic influence in European politics, but 
very properly rebukes the English Press for the 
maladroit way in which it has received the well- 
meant, if mistaken, effort of the Kaiser in the famous 
Daily Telegraph interview to show his friendly dis¬ 
position towards England. The writer lectures the 
journalists in a somewhat ponderous and sermonic 
rein. Victorian Chancellors are said to yield the 
(host marked and admirable examples of individuali¬ 
ties and powerful wills directed to the attainment of 
legitimate objects of civil ambition by the straight¬ 
forward exercise of high attainment. There are 
apers, besides, on Roman art, and the hunting 
KpOriences of C. J. Apperley, who assumed the 
pin deguerre of “ Nimrbd.” 

IE January number of the Bookman is an Edgar 
l Poe number, with articles on Poe by Mr. 
jijn'H. Ingram and Mary Bradford Whiting. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

With the January number is given the notice that 
a special centenary number will appear in April. 
Several papers in the current issue have been 
separately noticed. 

THE TERRITORIAL FORCE A FEUDAL DEVICE. 

Mr. Haldane’s system is gratefully accepted as 
having created order out of chaos, made the volunteers 
of use to their country, and provided a power of 
expansion so as to arrange for any increase of 
establishment even up to a general levy. Neverthe¬ 
less, “ the bargain is both unjust and immoral.” The 
Territorial soldier and his employer are fined both in 
peace and war. The system punishes the just and 
rewards the unrighteous. The officers, too, must be 
moneyed men. “ If the acceptance of a commission 
entailed no financial obligation, the officers’ list of the 
Territorial force could be filled up in a month.” As 
it is, lords lieutenants, county magnates, employers of 
labour, and Territorial officers of rank form nine- 
tenths of the County Associations. “ livery Associa¬ 
tion reeks of wealth and social influence.” Coming 
from a Liberal Government the system has a flavour 
of cynicism, “ for it is an abandonment of democratic 
principles and a reversion to the feudal system.” The 
general commendation is more significant in that it 
comes from a believer in universal conscription. 

A MINIMUM WAGE. 

A writer on sweated industries concludes that a 
minimum wage would be difficult to enforce. To 
enforce it without an alternative for those who are dis¬ 
possessed would be cruel. To supply this alternative 
would mean national workshops. The proposal is 
also declared unnecessary. “ Natural economic 
causes are eliminating gradually the less favourable 
occupations.” 

SOUNDING THE TOCSIN AGAINST WOMEN’S VOTES. 

Professor A. V. Dicey seeks to rouse the British 
electorate to the enormous significance of the question 
of woman suffrage, which they will be called upon to 
decide maybe within a| few months, and certainly 
within two or three years. He considers that such a 
revolution cannot be attempted without the greatest 
peril to England. He tries to dispose of the argu¬ 
ments in favour of woman suffrage. He roundly 
declares that “ from a Parliament of men, elected by 
men, women can obtain, because in fact they have 
obtained, relief from any proved wrong ” ! Then he 
proceeds with the counter-arguments, (i) Woman 
suffrage must lead to adult suffrage. An English 
democracy, already too emotional, would be rendered 
more so by feminine emotion. Would a country so 
governed possess the calmness which foresees and the 
resolution that repels foreign onslaughts ? (2) Many 

women do not want votes. (3) The basis of all 
government rests in the last resort on physical 
strength. Would, he asks, “ Englishmen obey and 
enforce a law which punished as a crime conduct 
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which they in general held ought to be treated as an 
offence not against law but against morality ” ? 
Women have not as a class the capacity to perform 
the duty of defending the country from foreign 
enemies, and of maintaining law and order at home. 
The Professor surely knows by this time the weakness 
of brute force as an argument. 

ATTACK ON MRS. GREEN 

Mr. Robert Dunlop, under the head of “ Truth 
and Fiction in Irish History,” indulges in a vigorous 
onslaught on Mrs. Green’s “ Making of Ireland and 
its Undoing.” The tone of the article may be gathered 
from its concluding sentences :— 

We deeply regret that Mrs. Green has written this book. No 
doubt it will secure her a certain popularity in circles where 
history is treated as the slave of politics; but it will be at the 
expense of forfeiting the respect of those who regard history as 
a serious subject, and the office of historian as oneJnot lightly 
to be assumed. 

MILTON AND DANTE. 

Mr. Alfred Austin opens a comparison between the 
two great poets by contrasting the English tercente¬ 
nary of Milton with the Italian sexcentenary of Dante 
—the solemn, serious, but limited humour done by us 
to Milton, and the exultant, universal honour paid by 
his countrymen to Dante 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. G. B. Grundy records the impression that has 
been gaining ground that there is much more real 
history in the pages of Herodotus than has been 
alleged by some of his critics. Sir Ernest Satow 
describes the events which led to the permanent 
establishment of the Third Republic in France. Dr. 
Savage reviews the report of the Royal Commission 
on the Feeble-minded. Mr. Escott surveys the works 
of Anthony Trollope, whose continued popularity and 
fame are attested by recent editions. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

I quote elsewhere briefly from Mr. Ward’s enthu¬ 
siastic appreciation of Mr. Chesterton’s “ Orthodoxy,” 
Mr. Mark Sykes’s estimate of the problem before the 
Young Turks, and Rev. W. Barry’s “ The Censorship 
of Fiction.” Mr. Hilary Belloc, M.P., sums up his 
paper on “/The Measure of National Wealth” by 
asserting— 

that none of our current methods of estimating, however roughly, 
the wealth of a community will satisfy a future historian, nor 
can any of them satisfy a modern economist. All deal with 
figures a little too far removed from realities, and no one of 
them, nor any simple combination of them, would seem to give 
even so much as limits of maximum and minimum wherein the 
income of a nation may be fixed. They are not rough estimates; 
rather are they illusory. * 

The most interesting paper is that which describes 
the excellent work that is done by the Catholic 
Volksverein, which was founded by Dr. Windhorst 
on his deathbed in 1890, and which now numbers 
600,000 members. 


J 

A MAGAZINE FOR TRAVECLERS. ( 

A NEW.monthly illustrated magazine called Travel b 
and Exploration (Witherby and Co, is.), edited by ;• 
Mr. pilmour, is beautifully produced, and full of$ 
interesting matter. 

Sir Clements R. Markham has a delightful article Vi 
called “ The Nasamonians : A Call to Exploration.” jl 
The Nasamonians were five young men of a Libyan | 
tribe, who dwelt between Carthage and Cyrene, and'*] 
who in early days travelled across the desert to th«V> 
Niger—“a grand exploit.” The story got to the'J 
Greeks, “the Greeks retailed it to Herodotus, who 
made known these exploring achievements to all'll 
peoples in all ages.” Sir Clements refuses to believe! 
“ that the work of the Nasamonians is finished. Every,;| 
continent is full of pioneer work to be done in some b 
shape or form.” VI 

AN ARCTIC TRAGEDY. 

The other side of exploration—the tragedy of it— 
is! told only too plainly by Lieut. A. Trolle, in his ^ 
account in this magazine of “ The Danish Expedition;! 
to North-East Greenland,” of which he was the ship’s .^ 
commander, and “which ended in the death at $ 
Mylius Erichsen and his two companions, Hagen and* 
Brbnlund. They went out to complete the discovery! 
of the North-East coast of Greenland, and they$ 
forged the last link of a great discovery with their$ 
lives.” Was ever a more pathetic passage pennedJ 
than this ?— J8 

For thirty days these men walked on, with only one sledg^J 
and four feeble dogs, covering a distance of a hundred and fiftyl 
miles, or five miles a day. livery morning they must have haii-s 
only one wish, one craving—the craving for sleep, sleep 
rest for ever. And yet they crept out of their worn sleep! 
bags and faced a new day, because they would continue till theyjj 
reached a place where there was some probability of our find! 
their bodies and Hagen’s fine 'map sketches. Ten miles fr< 
the depot on Lambert Land, Mylius Erichsen and Hagen dit 
Only Brbnlund readied the dep6t, leaving his dead cotnradi 
behind, and creeping along on his sore feet alone in the dii 
moonlight. When he arrived he placed Hagen’s sketches 
his own last report so that the search-party could not fail to 
them, and then, wrapping himself up in his furs, lay down 
died. 

Here Koch and Tobias found him in the spring 
1908, and here they buried him. The report whi' 
was found on his body ended with the follow! 
words :— 

Perished on 79 deg. Fjord, after attempt to go back over 1 
inland ice in month of November. Arrived here by wanjl 
moonlight. Impossible to go on on account of feet 
frozen, also on account of the darkness. Bodies of comra 
to be found in the middle of Fjord below glacier. Ha_ 
died on November 15th. Mylius about ten days later.-*— JoRGE 
Bronlund. __ 

Alas for the vanity of human hopes! In 
World To-Day Mr. G. P. Blackeson describes “1 
real Venezuela, the land of asphalte and ren^ 
and declares that Castro well knows the immet 
wealth within t his domain waiting to be reaped. “V 
he lives in power for a few years longer, Venezuei 
will buret out of chaos into a republic of important^ 
and influence.” * 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

In the North American for January Mr. Hannis 
Taylor sets forth the reasons for regarding the Solid 
South as a curse to the United States. Most of the 
articles are American. There is a literary essay on 
Mr. Swinburne as a critic of Elizabethan poets. 

THU AMERICAN NAVY. 

Rear-Admiral George W. Melville says: “ It is 
now just twenty-five years since the beginning of our 
* New Navy.’ In that time the total expenditure for 
all naval purposes, including new construction, repairs, 
maintenance and operation, Navy-yards, and personnel, 
has been, in round numbers, 1,250,000,000 dols., or 
an average of about 50,000,000 dols. a year; at the 
present time we are spending about 100,000,000 dols. 
a year.” He thinks that no case has been made out 
for any revolutionary reform in naval administra¬ 
tion. 

THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN ART. 

Mr. Birge Harrison prophesies a great future for 
American art. The old masters knew nothing of 
landscape save as a background for figures, but fully 
two-thirds of the ablest American painters are in the 
camp of the landscapists. “American artists have 
discovered that most of the unsolved problems of art 
lie in the open air. One of the unsolved problems of 
art that we Americans have to work out is the ques¬ 
tion of how best to convey the impression of motion 
upon the rigidly quiescent surface of a canvas. Thou¬ 
sands of new public and private buildings all over the 
country will call for decoration, and I have no hesita¬ 
tion in predicting that the opportunity thus afforded 
will result in some bewilderingly great discovery in 
advance of our present-day knowledge of that art. 
That this American art is destincd.to grow rapidly in 
power and distinction, until it occupies for its little 
time the foremost place in the world of art, is not, I 
think, beyond the power of reasonable demonstra¬ 
tion.” 

THE PROSPECT BEFORE IRELAND. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks concludes his paper on “ The 
New Ireland ” by saying that: — 

The broad direction of events points to the decay, and final 
extermination, of the old type of negative, faineant Unionism 
End to the gradual approximation of all Irishmen towards a 
common centre. The barriers which for seven centuries have 
feparateil class from class and creed from creed are being torn 
down, and the time is coming when Irishmen of all ranks may 
meet and know one another and fraternise in the task of building 
up a really national life on a new basis. The abolition of land¬ 
lordism really gives the Irish gentry their first opportunity of 
fulfilling the true functions of An aristocracy. How many of 
ffiem will realise it 1 cannot tell, but it is an encouraging omen 
'that so far comparatively few of those who have sold their 
MptRtes'kave emigrated from Ireland. * 

THE ANTI-BRITISH-CANADIAN MANUFACTURER. 

i- Mr. Porritt says :— 

Thus for seven years—from September, 1901, to September, 
jt«08 —the Canadian Manufacturers’Association has continued 


its fight against the preference. The contest over the woollen 
schedules alone should convince Mr. Chamberlain’s supporters 
that so far as concerns preferences for British manufactures in 
colonial tariffs in return for preferences for imports from the 
colonics their scheme is impracticable. 

THE OPIUM CONFERENCE IN CHINA. 

“ Britannicus ” says :— 

I think it may fairly be said that Great Britain has made in 
the past year such reparation as is in her power for her share in 
inflicting opium upon China. She has been greatly encouraged 
in doing so by the attitude and activities of the United States 
Government, which has summoned an International Commis¬ 
sion to meet in Shanghai on January isl, 1909, for the purpose 
of devising a uniform scheme for the suppression of the trade. 
No Government has held aloof from this benign project. All 
the Powers concerned have willingly joined in it, and three of 
them for the past few months have been conducting preliminary 
investigations that will unquestionably do much to insure the 
success of the Commission. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

There is much vigorous writing and strenuous 
argument in the February number. Miss Hayllar’s 
clever defence of the superfluity of women and Mr. 
Darnton Fraser’s diagnosis of Austrian policy have 
been separately noticed. 

The Irish question claims three articles. Mr. 
D. S. A. Cosby advocates Imperial Home Rule, the 
ideal of a federated British Isles as opposed to a 
separate island. Patrick Perterras points out, on the 
strategical aspect of Home Rule, that Great Britain 
could not allow to Ireland independence or even 
Colonial self-government. Devolution, or limited 
legislative and administrative autonomy, would be 
compatible with the control by the predominant 
partner of the armed force. 

Mr. A. G. Leonard gives what he calls the native 
aspect of Indian unrest. The point of his contention 
is that the natives of India are capable of a high 
form of civilisation, but this can only be effected on 
natural lines, that is, by a purely national education, 
compatible with national ideals and customs. The 
attempt to Anglicise either the Oriental or the African 
by means of a European education is simply *fatuous, 
opposed alike to physiology, psychology, geography, 
ethical and sociological considerations. 

Clarence Waterer treats of unemployment and its 
cure. He recommends that the inefficient, or those 
tending to become unemployable, should be trained 
at military and technical schools, and at the end of 
six months they might be returned to the nor mal 
spheres of labour. 

Mr. Charles Ford triumphantly affirms the domin¬ 
ance of the secular ideal. He quotes in support of 
his thesis the Institutional Church, the P.S.A. Brother¬ 
hoods, lantern services, orchestral music, unconven¬ 
tional addresses, and says: “ Instead of religious 
character being impaired by association with the 
secular, it is almost universally felt to be promoted 
by a deep and living interest in it.” . “ Lex ” pro¬ 
tests against the indeterminate sentence. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The destruction of Messina, which has absorbed 
all public interest throughout the month, finds but 
small echo in the January reviews, which, for the 
most part, had gone to press before the catastrophe. 
The Rassegna Nazionale in its mid-January issue is 
able to summarise the lamentable event and its 
consequences, with warm expressions of gratitude 
not only to the King and Queen for their splendid 
example, but to foreign nations for their generous 
help. The Rassegna nevertheless dissents from the 
financial proposals of the Government as imposing 
too heavy a burden on an already overtaxed people, 
and points out that it is absurd to talk of the 
immediate rebuilding of Messina and Reggio 
when the great mass of the population has 
been killed and the remainder removed to a distance. 
At best the rebuilding must be the work of long years, 
regulated by the needs of a fresh population. Tor 
Guest discourses on the English Saturday afternoon 
holiday, which seems to have impressed him greatly ; 
and on cricket, which apparently did not impress him 
at all. M. Simonis contributes an interesting biogra¬ 
phical sketch of Diodata Saluzzo, an Italian poetess 
of the early nineteenth century, who enjoyed great 
renown during her lifetime. R. Corniani summarises 
and discusses Lord Avebury’s views on the dangers 
of State and municipal enterprise. 

The Nuova Antologia begins the New Year with a 
new serial novel by Matilde Serao, which promises to 
be a story of cosmopolitan life at St. Moritz. Its 
title is “ Evviva la Vita!” Visitors to Palermo 
should be interested in a fully illustrated account of 
the Sicilian seventeenth century sculptor, Serpotta, 
whose stucco decorations in the florid taste of his 
period adorn the churches of his native town. Ser¬ 
potta, however, possessed real individuality of inven¬ 
tion, and his “ putti ” especially have much charm. 
A. Crespin contributes a sympathetic and well-balanced 
appreciation of Wordsworth. 

Judging from the reviews, the Italian public would 
seem to be as interested in events in Germany as we 
are ourselves. The Rassegna Contemporanea , under 
the title “ After the Interview,” publishes an appre¬ 
ciation of the German Emperor’s constitutional 
position from the pen of a Senator, G. Arcoleo. A 
German economist, C. Derichsweiler, discusses the 
actual financial position of Germany, the gist of his 
article being that Germany is still emphatically an 
agricultural country, and cannot be treated as an 
industrial one. 

Many Englishmen will scarcely recognise Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, under his correct Roman 
ritle of S. Anselm of Aosta. It is at Aosta, his birth¬ 
place, that the eighth ceptenary of his death is to be 
solemnly celebrated next September, and the Civilth 
Cattolica is publishing in consequence a series of 
articles dealing with his life and his sanctity. He 
is also the subject of an article in the Rassegna 
Nazionale, 


The Vita Femminile I tali ana, now entering on its. 
third year, continues to be one of the best edited 
women’s magazines in existence, advocating both 
women’s rights and women's duties with ability and 
moderation. Thus in the January number a woman 
doctor, Teresa Labriola, explains the precise legal 
disabilities under which Italian women labour as 
regards their children, their property, and their own 
personal status before the law; the editor, Sofia Bisi 
Albini, makes an urgent appeal to her country¬ 
women to take a more active interest in the progress 
and development of education, and Countess Danieli 
describes all that is being done in Switzerland and 
Germany for the protection and assistance of Italian 
girl immigrants. 

Fotografia Artistica devotes much space to the 
various processes of colour photography, and pub- ; 
lishes an illustrated account of the art exhibition at 
Faenza The amateur photographs reproduced reach - 
a remarkably high artistic level. 

La Lettura is always full of entertaining matter. . 
Some photographs of Gabriele d’Annunzio as a boy, ■ 
and of his mother and his home, will interest all 
admirers of the poet. There are also numerous 
illustrations of the new Italian parliament house at 
Monte Citorio. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

In an article on “ Young Turkey,” a writer in De 
Gids gives his impressions of the political situation as' i 
gathered by him during a stay in Constantinople. J 
There are the usual facts always to be noted in a';J 
country ruled by an absolute monarch; it was, hSL.' 
says, and perhaps still is, unsafe to mention the name i 
of the Sultan’s probable successor, it was dangerous tcf$ 
speak too loudly of the Sultan’s feeble brother, whoj 
would have been ruler in the normal course of events,;’ 
and whose name was effaced from any printed sheet| 
in which the censor happened to discover it, the| 
struggle for constitutional liberty had to be carried 
from a distance (because the “conspirators” coul< . 
not be sure of their lives in Turkey), and so forthijf 
As for the constitutional Parliament, it is hinted thafiji 
this is only an astute move to gain time and a surer! 
footing for absolutism. The outlool^, according 
this writer, is dubious; but he does not give 
proofs that he had exceptional opportunity of gettingj 
at the facts. 

This article is followed by one on the Rensselaer 
the founders of the West India Company and some 
the important possessions of Holland over the se 
many of which are not now a part of her* colonii 
kingdom. Then we have a contribution, by a 
sionary, on the folk-lore and fables of the negroes 
the Lower Congo; these afford yet another inst J 
of the great diffusion of those tales which charm our qv 
youngsters; we have the clever animal and the u>c‘ 
victim, we have animals talking as in ASsop’s fabl 
there is a story of the old woman who wished to erb# 
a river and managed to do so by means of 
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enchanted leaf ; and many others that remind us of 
. our own fairy tales. There is some variation, but we 
can trace a connection through them all. In this dis¬ 
trict the clever animal is always the gazelle and the 
foolish victim is the leopard. The Bakongos are 
clever actors in their way, and, when they fall under 
civilising influences, they become creditable per¬ 
formers of plays. 

Elsevier opens with a contribution that is interesting 
to a British reader; it deals with English books for 
children, fairy tales and similar productions, especially 
those by Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane, and Kate 
Gfeenaway. The sketch of the actor, Louis Bouw- 
meester, forms entertaining reading, and the portraits 
of this exponent of histrionic art in the characters of 

■ Louis IX., Shylock, and others more or less familiar 

■ to us, deserve passing reference. A description of 
j'Dutch excavation work in Greece comes somewhat 
|as a surprise, because few people associate the Dutch 
fwith archaeological research. 

| Vragen des Tijds contains a long account of a 
^certain dream-dancer known as Mademoiselle Made- 
paine, the daughter of a French father and a Caucasian 
|mother. The second contribution deals with a subject 
jj^jhat is much discussed in many countries besides 
§Holland—namely, the feeding of school children. 

| Otize Eetiw opens with an interesting article on 
pSmeroe, the highest volcano of Java, which boasts an 
gelevation of nearly 5,000 feet and has three peaks. 
jpThere are trams running towards the southern foot of 
pSmeroe, which, however, appear to stop too long at 
fthe stations. In another part of the book is a scheme 
ffor a Beethoven Temple, which someone wishes to 
f-erect in North Holland ; full details are given of the 
proposed building, which would be devoted to 
^Beethoven’s music and would, it is conjectured, 
Attract a tremendous number of visitors. 


r THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

|| Esparto, Moderna contains an article on “ The 
pOardens of Granada,” in which the writer says that 
©Granada is, above all, a city of gardens and fountains; 

I ike the Alhambra, are reminiscences of the 
Gardens and fountains are plentiful wherever 
ors have set foot. In Cordoba, for instance, 
st frequented place is the splendid “patio” 
or garden) leading from the Cathedral, called 
me which means “ Orange Square.” Every- 
n Granada are to be found gardens preserving 
its of Moorish tradition, and in some there has 
> modernisation. The most typical are those 
n£ralife ” (the summer palace of the Moorish 
I, on the slope leading to “ Silla del Moro.” 
e Is now a continual stream of tourists—Kng- 
merican, French and German — all over 
a ; and the inflexible Spanish temperament 
n little by little adapting itself to this stale of 
Granada is about the only Spanish city which 
de a more or less modest industry of the 
,tion of foreigner. But Granada is now being 


modernised, and this last phase of its evolution practi¬ 
cally completes its destruction from the historical 
point of view. 

Another article of a somewhat similar character is 
that on the Huerta of Murcia; this word “ huerta ’’ 
means a garden, but rather more of an orchard and 
kitchen garden than a place in which flowers are 
cultivated. The distrietj'seems to be a very favoured 
one as regards climate and fertility, and the people 
known as “ Huertanos ” lead a simple country life, 
each one with his patch or ground which he cultivates, 
building in most cases his own house, in a somewhat 
primitive way. Olives, oranges and mulberry trees, 
lemons, limes and all sorts of fruit grow in abundance, 
and dotted all about are the little houses of the 
Huertanos, made of mud bricks, and whitewashed 
outside and inside. 

In Nuestro Tiempo the most interesting article is 
that on the legal status of women in Porto Rico. 
Under the dominion of the United States, radical 
alterations have been made in the Spanish civil code, 
and particularly in connection with the rights of 
women ; woman is recognised as having a distinct 
personality; she is emancipated, and enjoys the 
benefits of a kind of Married Women’s Property Act, 
having power (within certain limits) of disposing of 
her own property. Marriage is now rather a civil 
institution than a religious ceremony. Under Spanish 
law divorce was merely a judicial separation, but the 
new Act institutes actual divorce as we understand it, 
and gives the right to both parlies to marry again. 
The new Act also makes various changes in other 
directions affecting married life, such as the care of 
children in second marriage. 

In La Lectura there is a long and somewhat dis¬ 
cursive article on Woman and Feminism. The 
writer does not seem to have much faith in the 
equality of the sexes, for he adduces the old argu¬ 
ments about no woman having equalled Velasquez in 
painting or Beethoven in music. If we have correctly 
followed the author’s argument, it amounts to this, 
viz., that all women who have moved to the front 
have done so through the possession of masculine 
characteristics. 

In the same review is a timely article on afforestation. 
In Spain, the destruction of woods and forests has 
proceeded apace from various causes, not the least 
being individual greed and administrative apathy and 
ignorance. Other nations have realised the danger of 
this deforestation, and have applied the remedy more 
or less effectively, but Spain is a long way behind. 
It is now a matter of urgent necessity to take strong 
measures to arrest the further spoliation of the wooded 
districts, and to commence the • planting of trees 
wherever possible, especially* in those districts where 
the ground cannot be cultivated profitably in com¬ 
parison with the benefit to be gained by afforestation. 
Some figures are given of the extent of forest land in 
other countries as compared with Spain, showing 
Spain to be at the bottom of the list in percentage. 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 

Under this head the reader wilt find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

Periodicals on the Topics of'the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, Land : 

The Exploration of the Soil, by Home Counties, 
“World’s Work,” Feb. 

Agricultural Co-operation in Denmark, by Johannes 
Dalhof, “ International,” Jan. 

Armies : 

The Territorial Force, “ Qrly. Rev,” Jan. 

The Austro-Hungarian Army, by Comte V. Duruy, 
“ Rev. de Paris,” Jan. 15. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

Aeroplanes, by 1 ’. Banet-Rivet, “ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” Jan. 15. 

Aeronautics, by H. de La Vaulx, “ Nouvelle Rev,” 
Jan. 15. 

Children : 

Juvenile Self-Governing Communities, by J. F. B. 
Tinling, “ Progress,” Jan. 

Church of England : 

l’lea for more Bishops, by Chancellor I.ias, “ National 
Rev,” Feb. 

Crime, Prisons: 

Habitual Crime, by Lex, “ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

The Prevention of Crime Act, by Sir R. Anderson, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

The Penal Problem and Capital Punishment in 
France, by II. Jolv, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” 
Jau. 15. 

Education : 

The Educational Imbroglio, by Viscount Llandaff, 
“National Rev,” Feb. 

The New Technical Universities in Germany, by II. 
Schoen, “ Mercure de France,” Jan. 1. 

Emigration : 

Emigration to North America, by M. L. Dewavrin, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” Jan. 1. 

Evolution: 

Biological Problems of To-day, “ Edinburgh Rev,” 
Jan. 

A Physical Theory of Evolution, by Ignotus, “ fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Feb. 

Feeble-Bodied, Feeble-Minded: 

Control of the Feeble-minded : 

Atkinson, Dr. S. B., on, “ Economic Rev,” Jan. 
Savage, G. H., on, “ Qrly. Rev," Jan. 

The State and the Epileptic, by Eliz. S. Chesser, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

Finance: 

The Taxation of Land Values, by Harold Cox, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Feb. 

Fiscal Policy, by Dr. Beattie Crozicr, “ Financial 
Rev. of Revs,” Feb. 

The Tariff Reform Movement, by L. L. Price, “ Eco- 
nothic Rev,” Jan. 

Canadian Manufacturers and British Preference, by 
E, Porritt, “ North Amer.*Rev,” Jan. 

Trustees and Their Investments, “ World’s Work,” 
Feb. 

Housing Problems: 

The Housing Question in German Cities, by Dr. H. 
Hasse, “ International,” Jan. 

The Tenements of Berlin, by Madge C. Jenison, 
“ Harper.” Feb. 

a , 
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Ireland : 

The Strategical Aspect of Home Rule, by P. Perterras, 
“Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

The New Ireland, by Sydney Brooks, “ North Amer. 
Rev,” Jan. 

The Ex-Landlords of Ireland, “ National Rev,” Feb. 
Labour Problems : 

Unemployment: 

Cooke, Sir C. Kinloch, on, “ Empire Rev,” Feb. 
Waterer, C., on, “ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

An Insurance against Unemployment Scheme, by 
Miss Edith Sellers, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

British Work for British Workers, by J. E. Barker, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Sweated Industries and the Minimum Wage, “ Qrly. 
Rev,” Jan. 

Wages Boards, by E. Lyttelton, “ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. 
The Working of Wages Boards, by Miss M. E. Phillips, 
“ Economic Rev,” Jan. 

Employers’ Liability, by F. W. Lewis, “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” Jan. 

Trade Unions and Parliamentary Representation : 
Henderson, A., on, “ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. 
Macdonald, J. R., on, “ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. 

The General Confederation of Labour, by A. Paw- 
lowski, “ Rev. GdntSrale,” J an. 

Labour: 

Labour Organisations and the Right to Strike, by E. 
Bouloc, “ Nouvelle Rev,” Jan. 1. 

Law : Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “ West¬ 
minster Rev,” Feb. 

Marriage Laws : 

Divorce v. Compulsory Celibacy, by Basil Tozcr, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Navies : 

The Two-Power Standard, by Prof. H. Stanley Jevons, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. 

The War Alarm and the English Navy, by Vice-Adra. 

von Ahlefeld, “ Deutsche Rev,” Jan. 

Canada and the British Navy, by C. Pliillipps Wolley, 
“ National Rev,” Feb. 

Invasion from the Nautical Standpoint, by Master 
Mariner, “ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. 

The French Navy and the New Rdgime, by Com¬ 
mander E. H. Currey, “ United Service Mag,” Feb. 
American Naval Administration, by Rear-Adm. Mel¬ 
ville, “ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 

Old Age Pensions, by Prof. E. Ehrlich, “Economic 
Rev,” Jan. 

Opium Question, by Britannicus, “North Amer. Rev," 
Jan. 

Parliamentary: 

His Majesty’s Ministers, by Auditor Tantum, “Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Feb. 5 

What should the Government do ? by Harold Spender, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

Railways : 

The Future of Our Railways, by R. Belfort, “ World’s 
Work,” Feb. 

Nationalisation of Austrian Railways, by Dr. F. 

Leiter, “ International,” Jan. 

State Railway Redemption in France, by J. J. Con 
way, “ World’s Work.” Feb. 
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Social Questions, Miscellaneous: 

The Social Mission of the Young Man, by M. Bellom, 
“ Nouvclle Rev,” Jan 15. 

Women: 

Woman Suffrage, by Prof. A. V. Dicey, “ Orly- Rev,” 
Jan. 

The Superfluity of Women, by Florence Hayllar, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

Woman’s Position, by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
“ North Amcr. Rev,” Jan. 

, Women in Sanitary Work, by Margaret L. Sharpies, 
“ Progress,” Jan. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

,?eace Movement, etc. : 

The Political Situation in Europe, “ Edinburgh Rev,” 
Jan. 

The Near Future of the World, by E. Tallichet, 
“ Bibliotheque Universelle,” Jan. 

The War Danger, by Dr. llans Delbruck, “ Preuss- 
ische Jahrbiieher,” Jan. 

The War of the Present, “Deutsche Rev," JanT, and 
“National Rev,” Feb. 

Colonies and the Empire : 

Imperial Home Rule : Separation or Federation, by 
D. S. A. Cosby, “ Westminster Rev,” Feb. 

Imperial Home Rule, by Pat, “Westminster Rev,” 
Feb. 

The Lost Empire of England, by W. F. Lord, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Feb. 

Africa : 

The Algerian Natives, by M. Rouirc, “ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” Jan. 15. 

The Moroccan Police and the Algerian Frontier, by 
J. H. Franklin, “Questions Diplomatiques,” Jan. 16. 

Germany in East Africa, by Paul Rohrbacli, “ Preuss- 
ische Jahrbucher,” Jan. and Feb. 

South Africa : White or Black, by L. E. Neame, 
“ Empire Rev,” Feb. 

Austria-Hungary : 

Austria-Hungary without Franpis Joseph, by W. T. 
Stead, “ International,” Jan. 

Graf T. Zichy on Austria-Hungary, by Dr. F. Tezncr, 
“ Deutsche Rundschau,” Jan. 

Balkan States, etc. (see also Bulgaria, Roumania, Servia, 
Turkey) : 

The Real History of the Crisis, by Vidi, “Fortnightly 

‘ Rev,” Feb. 

Austria’s Policy, by Vindex, “ Westminster Rev,” 
Feb. 

Brazil: 

Brazil, by J. C. Oakenfull, “ World’s Work,” Feb. 

Brazilian Finance, by M. Labord&rc, “ Rev. de Paris,” 
Jan. 1. 

Bulgaria : 

Conversations with Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
by E. Queilld, 1 Correspondant,” Jan. 10. 

I China: 

't * The China That is, by D. Lambuth, “American Rev. 
of Revs,” Feb. 

(j The Pekin-Hankow Railway, by R, Tisler, “ Questions 

£■* Diplomatiques,” Jan. 1. 

£■' France: 

Against the Financial Oligarchy in France, by Lysis, 

I “ Grande Rev,” Jan. 10. 

eV Resources of French Investors, by Yves Guyot, 

p' “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” Feb. 


Germany: 

The Year 1908, by W. C. Dreher, “Atlantic Mthly,” 
Jan. 

A German View of the Anglo-German Problem, by 
C. S. Goldman, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

The Sydow Financial Reforms, by Regierungsrat 
Behrnauer, “ Konservative Monatschrift,” Jan. 

Women and the German Tariff, by Henriette Fuerth, 
“ International," Jan. 

German Emigration and the Expansion of Germany, 
by J. S. Mann, “ Contemp. Rev,” Feb. 

India: 

Indian Unrest, by Major A. G. Leonard, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” Feb. 

The Situation in India, by Justice Beaman, “ Empire 
Rev,” Feb. 

The Tangle in India, by Sir C. Crosthwaite, “ Black¬ 
wood,” Feb. 

Lord Morley’s Indian Reforms, by Sir C. A. Elliott, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Feb. 

The New Reforms, by Sir A. Arundel “ National 
Rev,” Feb. 

Italy : 

Italy and the Triple Alliance, by Raqueni, “ Nouvclle 
Rev,” Jan. 15. 

Italy’s Exhausting Emigration, by W. E. Weyl, 
“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Feb. 

Japan ; 

The Amcrico-J apanese Agreement, by L. Aubert, 
“Rev. dc Paris,”Jan. 1. 

Roumania : 

Roumania in the Eastern Crisis, by J. Dorobantz, 
“ Questions Diplomatiques.” Jan. 16. 

The Agrarian Crisis in Roumania, by M. Mielvaque, 
“ Rev. de Paris,” Jan. 15. 

Russia; 

Tolstoy and the Dukhobors, by M. Delines, “ Biblio- 
theque Universelle,” Jan. 

Servia : 

The Independence of Servia, by Victor Bdrard, “ Rev. 
de Paris,” Jan. 15, 

Switzerland : 

Swiss Politics, by H. Joly, “Correspondant,” Jan. 25. 

Turkey • 

The Reforming Turk, by E. J. Dillon, “ Qrly. Rev;” 
Jan. 

The Turkish Revolution, by C. Freiherr von der 
Goltz, “ Deutsche Rundschau,” Jan. 

At a Turkish Revolution, “ Blackwood," Feb. 

Turkey and Europe, by J. D.iugny, “ Nouvelle Rev,” 
Jan. 1. 

Scutari, Albania, and the Constitution, by Viator. 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Feb. 

United States : 

The Presidential Election, by C. A. Conant, “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” Jan. 

Congress and the Executive, by II. L. West, “ Forum,” 
Jan. 

Progress of Campaign-Fund Publicity, by P. Belmont, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 

American Democracy and Corporate Reform, by R. R. 
Reed, “ Atlantic Monthly," J an. 

Tariff Revision, “ Edinburgh Rev,” Jan. 

The After Election Boom, by A. D. Noyes, “ Forum,” 
Jan. 

The Solid South a National Calamity, by H. Taylor, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” Jan. 
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RECENT FICTION. 

“Ben Hur” is always regarded as the finest 
romance of the time of Christ, but Elizabeth Miller’s 
Saul of Tarsus will probably be a formidable rival for 
that honour. Mrs. Miller has devoted much study to 
the period in question, and has the happy faculty of 
bringing those far distant happenings before us in a 
vivid manner. The story begins with the stoning of 
Stephen, and his friend Marsyas is consumed, in conse¬ 
quence, with a bitter hatred of Saul, his former friend 
and master. Although not a Christian, Marsyas has to 
flee from Jerusalem and falls in with Herod Agrippa, 
then a homeless bankrupt, and his gentle wife. The 
troubles of the Jewish Colony in Alexandria and the 
culminating orgy of the feast of Flora are told with a 
swing and an intimate knowledge of the condition of 
affairs at that time. In Rome, Marsyas is instru¬ 
mental in seating Caligula on the throne and 
restoring his kingdom to Agrippa. Loving a Christian, 
but a Jew himself, he is confronted with a difficult 
thoicc, which is only ended on the Damascus road. 
For the ending of this finely written and reverent 
story we must refer the reader to the book itself. 
(Stead’s Publishing House. 6s.) 

The Faith of His Fathers, by Mrs. A. E. Jacomb 
(Andrew Melrose. 6s.). This prize novel by a new 
writer is treated with the seriousness which the 
subject demands, although the view of the writer is 
a one-sided one. Mr. Atkinson is a narrow Calvinist 
of the old school, a man of benevolent nature and 
rigid morality; but the result upon his children of 
the conscientious carrying out of that which he con¬ 
ceives to be the whole law of God is relentlessly 
pictured. His duty as a parent compels him to save 
the souls of his children at the cost of all chance of 
earthly happiness, So that when his son deceives a 
girl of low morality he compels him to marry her. 
The result is degradation for both, and finally the 
accidental death of the wife at the hands of her 
husband. 

In The Lady of the Mount the author of that charm¬ 
ing romance “ Under the Rose” is at his test. The 
tale is of the early days of the French Revolution, a 
period which has proved so fertile for romances good, 
bad, and indifferent. Mr. Isham makes the most of 
his opportunities, and produces an enthralling tale. 
The centre about which the story revolves is the 
famous Mont St. Michael, that craggy rock crowned 
with fgrtalicc, abbey, and palaces, alternately the oasis 
in a desert of sand and an island in a waste of waters. 
Here, under Louis XVI., the last Governor holds 
tyrannical sway. It is his daughter who gives name 
to the book, which tells more particularly of her 
doings and those of the Black Seigneur. We have 
glimpses of wider fields and greater men, but through¬ 
out the grim old fortress and the treacherous sands 
captivate the attention. The climax of the story is 


splendidly told. The illustrations are excellently 
done. '(Stead’s Publishing House. 6s.) 

John Broome's Wife, by E. B. Moffat (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.). John Broome, a clever barrister, is 
suddenly stricken with blindness and thus loses that 
power over men which has been all in all to him. 
Pity being intolerable, he retreats to his house by a 
lonely Scottish loch. Here he rescues a young girl 
who, having been betrayed, had tried to drown her¬ 
self. Broome, strung up to action by the thought 
that he can once more become the protector instead 
of the protected, offers her the shelter of his name. 
But Broome has a cousin who is his heir, and there is 
a woman who had intended to marry him; so we 
have all the elements of a romance, which the author 
has used to good purpose. 

Septimus , by William J. Locke (John Murray. 6s.). 
Whoever loves hearty laughter, and likes it better 
when mixed with a certain amount of pathos, should 
read about Septimus,", the little inventor, and his 
friends. They are types of an extravaganza sort 
maybe, but they have something delightfully human 
about them all the same. 

In The Golden Key , by Desmond Coke (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.), the author’s philosophy, if whimsical, 
is distinctly clever. Mr. Coke aims at a faithful, 
unsentimental representation of his characters, and is 
not very cheery in his outlook. His hero, Justin, has 
been brought up by a very expansive mother, and has 
thus learnt to abhor any expression of feeling, thinking 
himself unsentimental, when he is really a mass of 
sentiment. The Golden Key, which he finds at last, 
is the joy of loving and being loved, and of daring to 
feel. , 

Harold MacGrath has now a high reputation as a 
novelist in America, but is perhaps little known 
over here. His last book. The Imtc of the Mask , 
is one of the most popular issued this season in the 
States. The masked lady is introduced in a most 
romantic way ; so much so, indeed, that a sober and 
staid young man is all unwittingly lured by her to 
Italy, where much befalls him ere the mystery sur¬ 
rounding the mask is solved. The dialogues through¬ 
out are most happy, and Mr. MacGrath is to be 
complimented upon his clever character drawing. 
Nothing could be better than Giovanni Hilliard’s old 
servant; and Merrihew, his impetuous, lovable, 
wholly irresponsible friend, is a constant source of 
delight. 

The Capture of Paul Beck, by M. McDonnell Bodkin. 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.), is an alluring detective story, in 
which the love scenes, adventures, and quick changes * 
seem to tumble over each other in the rapidity of the 
action. 

The Silent Ones, by Mary Gaunt, Ridgewell, Essex 
(Werner Laurie. 6s.), is a thrilling story of romantic 
adventure in Central Afrifca. It recalls reminiscences . 
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of Captain Mayne Reid and Rider Haggard. It is 
impossible to give it higher praise. 

Rachel Lorian, by Mrs. Henry Dudeney (Heine- 
mann), is a subtle study of character, but a book of 
sorrows. Rachel marries at eighteen a domineering 
prig who is crippled in a railway accident on their 
honeymoon. Then appears the true Prince Charm¬ 
ing, with mutual complications; and when deliverance 
arrives, more tragic discoveries arrive with it. 

A Sours Awakening , by Teignmouth Shore (John 
Long. 6s.), illustrates the difference between man’s 
t love and woman’s love, and the distinction is drawn 
with the utmost skill. The subordinate characters 
are as carefully sketched as the principals, and they 
are kept in their right place in the background of the 
picture. Edith’s death is a dramatic necessity, but 
perhaps nothing more clearly shows the need of a 
belief in a personal God than the pessimistic fiction 
of the present day. 

The Ways of Men, by Herbert Klowerdew (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.), is a problem story, the question being : 
Does the ceremony make the marriage, or the actual 
union itself and affinity of soul ? The question comes 
naturally to the lips of the Canon's wife who, after 
thirty years of married life, has to tell her husband 
that there might have been a flaw in the legality of 
their marriage ceremony. They, however, are not 
the chief characters, but a turbulent son of a 
millionaire and the women who unaccountably love 
him. The piot is ingenious, and the incidents, though 
not in themselves impossible, are utterly improbable 
as to the coincidences. 

2 'he Leveller , by Alexander McArthur (Doscher and 
Co., New York). Probably Music is the Leveller, 
for one of the chief characters in this charming story 
by the writer of Rubinstein's life is the great musician 
himself. 1 he locale of the storyfc is St. Petersburg, and 
the time just before the great musician’s death. The 
plot turns upon the love of a high-born Russian for a 
Jewish girl, whose brother is told off to assassinate 
the. rsar. Rubinstein helps the lovers, for Louboff 
is his pupil, and he is sure that love is good for a 
musician, only it must not go to the length of mar¬ 
riage, for, as he often said, “ No sooner do I bring 
a girl up to concert pitch than she goes and gets 
married.” 

Sweet Isabel of Narragon (Greening and Co. 6s.). 
Sweet Isabel is a charming Australian girl, who acted 
a very heroic part in the days when that country was 
a pepal settlement. She was wooed by Norman 
Merrivale, but pride and circumstances nearly ship¬ 
wrecked them. The romance is readable. 

* Fiddler Mat , by Adam l.ilburn (Brown Langham. 

3$. 6d.). A romantic story of a little pit-boy with a 
’ passion for music, which makes him appear daft to 
all around him. He wanders with some strolling 
players, is lost in a snowstorm, and is rescued by a 
is man rich enough tn send him abroad for the training 
*hich his genius deserves.. The book ends with a 
if $retQr love story. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL. 

In Lorenzo the Magnificent , by E. L. S. Horsbrougb 
(Methuen. 15s.), the author says that many of the 
happiest hours of his life were spent in the quiet 
atmosphere of the noble Rylands Library at Man¬ 
chester, preparing this epitome of the history of 
Florence from 1450 to 1500, with the fine picture 
of Lorenzo the Magnificent in the foreground, kings 
and poets, popes and politicians crowding the canvas; 
and this atmosphere of quiet geniality pervades the 
book. Of Lorenzo himself it is difficult to speak in 
a few words—his many-sided character is so 
astounding. The man who could plan a papacy for 
his baby son, and achieve its first steps before his 
early death; the ruler of a province which was in a 
measure the centre of the political strife of Europe, 
in those times of vigorous struggling with the 
swaddling bands of feudality, was an artist, in that he 
was the discriminating patron of all that was finest in 
art;; a poet of whose sonnets his own countrymen 
have judged that, given the time, he would have 
equalled Petrarch; and yet the merry playfellow 
of his children in an age when such a thing was 
rare. 

The Medici Popes, by Herbert M. Vaughan 
(Methuen. 15s.), is a fitting sequel to the story of 
Lorenzo, because it carries on the history of Lhe 
family through the lives of the two Popes, Leo X. 
and Clement VII. It partakes more of the nature 
of a biography than of a history, and opens with 
the earliest childhood of Leo, the son of Lorenzo 
and the grand-uncle of Catherine de Medici. That 
the papal court was more pagan than Christian, and 
that under Clement VII. it was destitute of even 
pagan virtues, is an old story, and no wonder, when 
a child of six could be the holder of twenty-seven 
ecclesiastical offices. The book is beautifully illus¬ 
trated, mostly by photographs of the masterpieces 
of Raphael, Michael Angelo, and others. It 
also has a good index and a list of authorities 
consulted. 

The new volume of the Romance of Empire series 
is devoted to India. (Jack. 6s.) It makes a hand¬ 
some volume, gorgeously illustrated in colours. Its 
romance begins in 1646, and it ends in 1859, although 
there is added an epilogue describing the proclamation 
of the Empress of India by Lord Lytton. Mr. Victor 
Surridge writes for the gallery—that is to say, he 
accepts the rble of a showman describing a pano¬ 
rama, and does it with zest. I am glad to say 
that the book is well indexed, but the titles of the 
chapters read like the scareheads of a sensational 
newspaper. 

Alexander Moreham, Limited, published last month 
in a 3s. 6d. quarto volume a handsome little book 
containing fifty representations of old engravings 
illustrative of the London of our ancestors. They 
are excellently reproduced, and to each one of them 
is affixed a brief account of the historical buildings 
depicted. 
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TWO BOOKS ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 

Mr. Barry O’Brien has written and Mif Kegan Paul 
has published a portly volume of 450 pages at 7s. 6d. 
net, entitled Dublin Castle and the Irish People. 
Mr. O’Brien explains with copious detail exactly what 
Dublin Castle is, its atmosphere, and its work. He 
devotes 170 pages to a description of the various 
boards, departments, and offices of the Irish adminis¬ 
tration, and he has a section upon finance, which con¬ 
tains in its very first chapter the startling statement 
that the balance available for Imperial expenditure 
in Ireland, after defraying the cost of social admi¬ 
nistration, is ^1,800,000, whereas the balance of 
Scotch taxation available for Imperial expenditure is 
^£9,800,000. Mr. Barry O’Brien imagines the arrival 
of an American syndicate, who propose to take over 
Ireland and run the country. He then sets forth the 
salient facts of the financial situation in a conversa¬ 
tion between the syndicate and Downing Street. It 
is a very lively method of presenting a mass of other¬ 
wise rather dull statistics. In the concluding chapter 
Mr. O’Brien devotes fifteen pages to explaining to the 
English reader what the Irish want. It is a very 
useful book. 

Mr. J. S. Mulholland’s Predominant Partner 
(Sealy, Brycrs and Walker) is a book dedicated to 
Mr. T. W. Russell with profound feelings of admira¬ 
tion and gratitude. Ireland, says Mr. Mulholland, is 
bleeding to death ; hut he thinks the problem “ Back 
to Health and Life ” is by no means hopeless. The 
pith of the whole question, Mr. Mulholland thinks, is 
Home Rule versus the Castle. He has no faith in 
the panacea of an Irish Parliament. What Ireland 
wants is good government, and Ireland alone can 
determine the form of it. The book is a plea for a 
compromise based upon the principles of devolution. 
Almost the whole of Ireland is solid for reform, but 
prompt action is necessary if anything is to be 
done. 

Two publications of a very different nature, but 
both of which are useful, are The Fleet Annual; or, 
the Naval Sea Book for 1909, compiled by Mr. Lionel 
Yexley, and published by the Fleet, Limited, is. 3d. 
in paper cover. It has an interesting frontispiece of 
Nelson as a midshipman, and contains much interest¬ 
ing information, together with some very controversial 
articles, as, for instance, when “ Cynicus” declares 
in an article entitled “ Death of the Two-Power 
Standard," he knows that the estimates they are now 
preparing mean not the preservation of peace but the 
declaration of war. The other publication is the 
bound volume of the Liberal Magazine for 1908, an 
admirable book containing in acceptable form most 
of the facts and figures that are needed for contem¬ 
porary political controversy. . 

FRENCH GARDENING IN ENGLAND. 

We welcome a little book, A French Garden in 
England, which gives a thoroughly practical account 
of the much-talked-of “ Intensive Culture ’’ for market 


gardening. The writers of the book, Miss H. Nussey 
and Miss Cockerell, not only give an account of 
their actual experience in thus introducing French 
methods into England, but contrive to convey the 
results *of this experience in a most readable and 
lively manner. So much so that even those who 
neither know that a French gardener gets far more 
out of his acre than does his English cousin, nor care 
to know how he does it either, will find this little 
volume deeply interesting. To those who are con¬ 
templating taking up French gardening and desire 
to know something about intensive culture it will 
prove invaluable. Not only is the actual experience 
of working such a garden given, but there are full 
particulars of the best sizes of lights, frames, bell- 
glasses, packing-crates, mats, etc., and their prices. 
These particulars are of first importance, as they em¬ 
body the results of centuries of careful experiment in 
France. The numerous illustrations are decidedly 
helpful. (Stead’s Publishing House, is. net). 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

One of the best books I have seen for a long time, 
careful, thoughtful, well-informed, judicious and com¬ 
prehensive, is Mr. W. H. Beveridge’s book on Unem¬ 
ployment (Longmans. 7s. fid. net). The subject 
of unemployment is one before which statesmen are 
standing almost in despair. According to Mr. 
Beveridge there is no need for this attitude at all, 
The problem is one which is not in the least con¬ 
nected with density of population, for it exists quite 
as much in those places which are not over-populated. 
It is a problem merely of arranging that the maxi¬ 
mum quantity of labour necessary for boom times 
shall be provided for in some way not destructive to 
the self respect of the workmen in slack times. He 
says:— 

It is a policy of industrial organisation ; of meeting 
deliberately industrial needs that at present are met wastefully 
because without deliberation. Fluctuations of demand are now 
provided for by the maintenance of huge stagnant reserves of 
labour in varying extremities of distress. There is no rcasqn 
in the nature of things why they should not be provided for by 
organised reserve.-, of labour raised beyond the reach of distress. 
To be able to follow the demand men must possess greater 
powers of intelligent movement from place to place ; they must 
possess also power to move from trade to trade, or—a more 
essential point—they must have better guidance in the first 
choice of occupations. To be able to wail for the demand men 
must have a reserve for emergencies; they must not be living 
from hand to mouth; they must through insurance or its 
equivalent be able to average wages over good and bad fimes, 
and to subsist without demoralisation till they can be re-absorbed 
again after industrial transformations. These two measures are 
complementary and, in some sense indeed, alternative to one 
another. The better the supply of labour is able to follow the 
demand, the less will it have to wait for the demand. The 
greater the power of waiting for the demand, that is to say, the 
higher the rate or the better the distribution of wages, the less 
need is there for movement. 

The whole book, however, is well worth careful 
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study, and I congratulate Mr. Beveridge upon having 
produced so masterly a treatise upon so difficult a 
subject. 

RELIGIOUS. 

• 

Lady McDougall has collected, and Mr. Robert 
Culley has published, twenty-four Talks at Mothers’ 
Meetings, under the title of Mothers in Counsel 
(2s. 6d. net). It is an admirable little book, practical 
and simple. It should be a perfect godsend to those 
who, week by week throughout the year, are con¬ 
ducting mothers’ meetings. Lady McDougall is a 
woman of good sense and much experience. 

Mr. T. J. Pocock issues a Life of Dr. Robert 
Stewart, the manuscript of which was written by his 
father as long ago as 1852. The author makes 
frequent allusions to Church matters of the time at 
which he wrote, at which period the controversy on 
baptismal regeneration was at its height and seces¬ 
sions of eminent Churchmen to the Roman Com¬ 
munion were especially numerous. Dr. Stewart died 
in 1651. (Masters and Company. 3s. 6d.) 

A useful book is that prepared by E. M. Knox, of 
Havergal College, Toronto, in which he gives Bible 
lessons for schools from the Acts of the Apostles. 
These Lessons will also be of great value in family 
life. (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) 

REPRINTS. 

Among the publications of last month special men¬ 
tion should be made of the issue of Jane Austen, in 
ten volumes (six volumes appeared in January). 
They form part of the St. Martin’s Illustrated Library 
of Standard Authors. They are clearly printed in 
large type and beautifully illustrated in colour after 
Mr. A. Wallace Mills. Jane Austen is an authoress 
who is entitled to be presented in tasteful apparel; 
this edition, which is published by Chatto and YVindus 
at 3s. 6d. a volume, will satisfy the most fastidious. 
Mansfield Park and Emma are published in two 
volumes. Northanger Abbey and Persuasion are 
complete in one. The illustrations are quaint, the 
binding neat, and the typography all that can be 
desired. 

Among excellent reprints is a beautiful edition in 
three volumes of Florio's Montaigne, with portrait and 
an appreciative introduction by Mr. Thomas Sec- 
combe. The dead-leaf brown of the binding seems 
just the colour for Montaigne. (Richards. 3 vols. 
3is> 6d. net.) 

“ The Reader’s Library,” of which I have received 
the first two volumes, entitled Great English Letter- 
writers ; is intended, its editor says, “ to present in 
succinct form a survey of English literature.” The 
letters in these two volumes ar<b interesting and well 
chosen, but the question how far such volumes please 
depends entirely on individual taste; some people will 
never allow Me srs. A. J. and C. W. Dawson to 
select their letters for them, no matter how well 


, * 

they do it. They have done it well in this case, 
I think, and certainly their idea is a good one— 
showing “how various men and women in different 
ages have borne themselves under the same crises 
of emotion or action.” (Hodder. 2 vols. as. 6d. 
net.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Many years ago I projected a series of Companions 
to Baedeker, handbooks which would supply the 
traveller with all the more important passages in 
prose and poetry which related to the places visited. 
This idea has now been carried out so far as Venice 
is concerned by Mr. A. H. Hyatt, whose anthology, 
The Charm of Venice, is published in a handy two- 
shilling volume by Chatto and Windus. Burne-Jones , 
by Mr. J. E. Phythian (Grant Richards. Illustrated. 
2s.), is the latest volume of this dainty series of 
the Modern Painters. Mr. H. B. Browne, of the 
Dickens Fellowship, has written, and Chapman and 
Hall have published (2s. 6d.), a number of Short 
Plays from Dickens , for the use of amateur and school 
dramatic societies. It is a very practical book. The 
two new numbers of the Shakespeare Classics (Chatto 
and Windus. 2s. 6d.) are the original of The Taming 
of the Shrew , of doubtful authorship, and The Sources 
and Analogues of a Midsummer Nighfs Dream. The 
Human Woman , by Lady Grove (Smith, Elder. 
2S. 6d.), is a collection of a series of essays, readable 
and reasonable, some of which Lady Grove has con¬ 
tributed to the periodicals. I am glad to have them 
bound up with their new companions. 

A most useful book for those who are interested in 
the natural history of Great Britain has just been 
issued by Messrs. W. and R. Chambers. It gives a 
brief account of every bird in the British Isles, and 
contains no fewer than 136 coloured plates, the last 
fifteen dealing entirely with eggs. For ease of 
reference each group of birds is arranged alphabeti¬ 
cally, and a classified list at the end, with an index, 
adds considerably to the value of the book. British 
Birds and their Eggs, by J. Maclair Beraston (6s. 
net). 

The War Inevitable, by A. H. Burgoyne (F. Griffiths. 
6s.), is one of the books which should never have 
been written. It is not good for the mind to brood 
over imaginary crimes such as the supposed treacher¬ 
ous attack by Germany on England, and the con¬ 
sequent carnage when Japan and Russia mingle in the 
fray. 

A Night with the Gods, by Dr. Emil Reich (T. 
Warner Laurie. 6s.). Dr. Reich reports the views 
of the gods on English present-day life as "promul¬ 
gated by them after the reports presented by Aristotle, 
Diogenes, Caesar, etc. * Caisar, by the way, notes that 
the popular university of this country is the Music- 
hall, and he is extremely disgusted with old age 
pensions. But Dr. Reich is a ' 1 'ory of Tories, so the 
trend of his sarcasms will be obvious; but they are 
very funny, though not at all convincing. 



SEED AND SOIL INOCULATION IN 1909. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS—TESTS—EXPERIMENTS. 


S EED and soil inoculation is still so much in its 
infancy that the exact conditions under which 
it will materially assist growth and increase 
crops are by no means yet thoroughly understood. 
What is known, however, is that in thousands of 
cases crops have actually been increased by inocula¬ 
tion, and that, as a general rule, the best results have 
been obtained in poor soil. The benefits which may 
be obtained by using Nitro-Bacterine are so enormous, 
and the actual cost entailed is so infinitesimal, that it 
is not surprising to find it being tried on all manner 
of soils, in all 
manner of ways, 
with very little 
reference to even 
the known con¬ 
ditions for suc¬ 
cess. In the 
majority of gar¬ 
dens in this 
country the soil 
is well manured, 
that is to say, is 
amply supplied 
with the nitro¬ 
genous matter 
necessary for the 
growth of legu¬ 
minous plants. 

In such cases, 
therefore, inocu¬ 
lation would not 
be beneficial. 

We have had 
a certain number 
of reports which 
state that inocu¬ 
lation was use¬ 
less. In the majority of cases the reason for this has 
been found to lie in the fact that the 'experiments 
were carried out in well manured gardens. Con¬ 
sequently it is usually the amateur who has been 
unfortunate in this matter. He has, however, taken 
up the question of seed and soil inoculation as one 
of scientific interest, which is well evidenced by the 
ordering of further supplies of cultures, so that the 
question may have a thorough test. 

These experimenters obviously realise that they 
can actually render considerable assistance towards 
the elucidation of why, in ’some cases, inoculation is 
not successful and in others gives excellent results. 

This spirit is surely the right one in which to view 
the whole question. How much better and more 
scientific it is than that of certain experimenters, who 
from one or two solitary results conclude definitely 


that inoculation is useless and relegate further inves’ 
tigations to the laboratory only. Inoculation holds 
out golden opportunities to the farmer; it offers him 
a chance of increasing his crops without having to 
spend large sums in doing so. Why should this 
chance be denied the farmer because, forsooth, occa¬ 
sional failures have occurred, due in some cases to 
an incorrect knowledge of application, and more 
frequently to unfavourable conditions? Even if there 
were really grave doubts about the value of bacterial 
inoculation, it would surely be the right thing from 

the point of view 
of farmers them¬ 
selves, and those 
who wish to 
benefit them 
that thorough 
tests should be 
made all over 
the country be¬ 
fore condemning 
inoculation in 
toto. 

Replying to a 
letter which Mr. 
Hall, the Direc- 
tor of the 
Rothamstcd Ex¬ 
perimental Sta¬ 
tion, wrote to the 
Times , in which 
he industriously 
poured cold 
water upon such 
a cheap method 
of increasing 
crops as inocu-, 
lation, Mr. W. T. 

Stead wrote- 

To the Editor of “Tiie Times.” 

Sir,—Would it not be more sensible and more practical if, 
instead of obscuring the public mind by polemical dissertations 
in the papers, the directors of the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station would make an exhaustive scries of experiments which, 
would show the agricultural world exactly what the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria can do and what they cannot ? 

A few experiments have been made, but they are adiniltedly 
as inconclusive as those equally meagre experiments made at 
Wislcy by the Royal Horticultural Society, which astonished 
everybody by yielding results which appear to prove that the 
application of ordinary manure diminishes rather than increases 
the yield of the crop. Which is surely a reductio ad absurdum. 
of the present method of experimenting. 

Mr. Hall repeats once more the familiar story of the genesis 
of the practice of soil inoculation in order to explode some 
imaginary claim which he appears to think someone has made 
on behalf of Professor Bottomley. As no one has made any 
such claim, it would be mor<| to the point if Rothamsted’s om« 
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Upper end of garden, neglected for the past five years. 
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cials would not,confuse the public by such irrelevancics. What 
is wanted is not historical dissertations, but practical experi¬ 
ments on an adequate scale, the results of which could be ascer¬ 
tainable by everybody. 

At present, if we may judge from Mr. A. 1). Hall's letter, the 
Director of Kothamsted has forgotten the figures of one of the 
few experiments which were actually carried out at that experi¬ 
mental station. According to the official return in 1908 the 
results were as follows :— 

Red Cloved. Cwt. 

Plot A.—Hiltner’s Preparation from Munich yielded ... 66 - I 

Plot B.—Moore’s Preparation from the United States 

yielded. . .57'4 

Plot C. --Soil from a field which had carried red clover 

i in 1904 yielded. 59'° 

Plot I).—Left uninoculalcd ... .. ■ -■ 5^'^ 

This shows a gain of half a ton per plot for inoculation, or 


just over 18 per cent 
in the case of the 
Board of Agricul¬ 
ture’s experiments 
—were probably 
dead befoie being 
used for this ex¬ 
periment. 

The problem of 
keeping the bacteria 
alive for a long 
period has now been 
solved triumphantly 
hy Professor Bot- 
tomley ; and it was 
because this dis¬ 
covery was not 
made before that 
Mr. Hall can say 
with truth that the 
new preparation of 
the American 1 )<>- 
partnient of Agri¬ 
culture “proved 
disappointing” in 
those cases where 
the culture was kept 
some time before 
being used. But it 
is not tiue, us might 
be inf cried from 
Mr. Hull's letter, 
that the results of 
the application of 


The bacteria in the Moore cultures—as 
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Showing south end of ground, uncultivated for fifteen years. 


nitrogen-fixing bacteria proved disappointing when it was used 
immediately. The Farmeid Bulletin 315, issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, gives an account of the 
results obtained with the i,oon cultures they sent out. The 
following table speaks foi itself : — 


Condi 1 loa', of I'xmmim. 

On new ground 
On sandy or sandy loam 
On loam 

Op clay or clayey loam 
On fallow or sod turned under 
On old cultivated field soil ... 
Crop new to the region 


Red Clover. 
Successes. Failures, 

l’er rent. Per cent. 

95 . 5 


Per cent. 

5 

13 

12 

8 

9 

10 

8 


* But a truce to this war of ancient statistics, and let us get on 

• to modern experiments. Let them be impartially made on a 
Sufficiently large scale by scientific agriculturists and gardeners, 
.Who will not confine themselves to one kind of seed supplied by 

j^only one firm, or to the cultures of any particular brand, and 
Slet us know the results.—Yours truly, 
ty '■ William T. Stead. 

'H - Messrs. J. Carter and Qo. replied to Mr. Hall’s 


criticism of the results they had published in a 
sensible letter, from which we quote the concluding 
paragraph:— 

In giving the percentage of successes obtained by “ profes¬ 
sional " customers we intended to convey the fact that as far as 
could be gathered from our records the professional classes (*>., 
the clergy, doctors, schoolmasters, etc.) reported a higher per¬ 
centage of successful results than others; and though there 
seems to be no determining factor to account for the success on 
the one hand or failure on the other, yet the inference must be 
drawn that this result is due to an intelligent regard by the 
former for an exact observation of the instructions for carrying 
out the inoculation. 

In all matters of scientific interest which affect agriculture or 
horticulture we endeavour to offer the cultivator the opportunity 
of proving the benefits arising from the researches of the 
scientist; and such was our object in distributing Professor 

Bollomley’s nitro- 
bacterine, which we 
are still doing, for 
unless we an 1 to 
take Ilellrieget and 
YVilfartli, Nobbe 
and Ililtner as mis¬ 
guided men, we 
cannot afford to 
allow the oppor¬ 
tunity— which the 
publicity now ac¬ 
quired by these 
nitrogen-fixing bac¬ 
teria lias afforded— 
to pass without some 
comprehensive tests 
being made under 
varying conditions 
by the general 
public. 

We prefer to re¬ 
gard these men, 
followed by others 
in America, and 
now Professor 
Boltomley in this 
country, as having 
opened a field of 
Test, 1909. research and inves- 

, . , . ligation which has 

mcultivated for fifteen years. not yet closed 

and which may 

have great possibilities of practical value ; anil wc repeat our 
previous statement that “ the hope of the future lies in the 
scientific expert" not pronouncing a turn possntnn r, but in his 
“being able to elucidate the why and the wherefore of the 
divergent results obtained by different experiments." 

WflAT THK “ SPECTATOR ” SAYS. 

A well-informed writer in the Spectator (January 
30th) gives expression to what is surely the correct 
way of regarding the whole question of seed and soil 
inoculation. After commenting upon the many con¬ 
tradictory reports on results obtained with Nitro- 
Bacterine, he says:— 

As to what the opinion of the layman should be in such a 
situation wc have little doubt. It is, surely, that when the 
results of many conscientious workers are so conflicting— 
all Mr. Chittenden’s sets of statistics do not seem reconcilable 
the one with the other—when some farmers appear to obtain 
success and some do not, when others have good results with 
one kind of crop and fail with another, the wise course is 
to increase the number of experiments. There is as yet, 
seemingly, no positive conclusion to be drawn as to whether or 
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not the laboratory can introduce better bacteria into good soil 
that exists there already if—there is a great deal in that “if” 
— the soil is fairly treated. There is ample evidence, however, 
to justify continued experiment by practical men. Our know¬ 
ledge of the life of the soil, and the relations of plants to that 
life, is as yet extraordinarily limited, and it is unscientific to be 
led into conclusions based on what we are by no means certain 
are the facts. We are all for a scientific attitude, but there is a 
place in scientific inquiry for imagination and hope as well as 
for aceounlancy. When wc remember that the histoiy of 
science is, in part, a story of recanting what had formerly 
been believed and accepting what had sometimes been made 
light of, experiment, experiment, experiment, and the open 
mind seem to be the right watchwords in the study of practical 
soil bacteriology. 

A THOROUGH TEST. 

One or two experiments are practically useless in 
determining the value of Nitro-Bacterine. The 
greatest proof that good results have been obtained 
by inoculation is to be found in the fact that so 
large a number of those who used the culture last year 
have already purchased further supplies which they 
will use on their crops this year. Such practical 
testimony of the value of Nitro-Bacterine is of far 
greater weight than any amount of letters, com¬ 
ments, and arguments in the press. We are naturally 
anxious that Nitro-Bacterine should be as widely 
tested as possible throughout the whole country, anil 
we invite those who arc really interested in this 
method of assisting the farmer and horticulturist to 
communicate with us with relcrence to carrying out 
actual tests on their own land. We have ourselves 
made arrangements for a severe trial to be made near 
London on land which has been neglected for many 
3’cars. 

As will be seen by a reference to the accompanying 
photographs, the testing ground consists of a long 
slip of neglected garden over half an acre in extent, 
about 500ft. long by 50ft. in width, with a pathway 
running down the entire length. The upper portion 
has been cropped from year to year, but never heavily 
manured ; the middle of the plot has been fallowed 
for the past five years, while the lower eud has not 
been cultivated for at least fifteen years. The con¬ 
dition of the last section of the ground is as bad as it 
can possibly be—overgrown with brambles, covered 
with dock and nettle, and the surface in most places 
coated with thick moss—a general indication of soil 
of the poorest quality. This ground is now in pro¬ 
cess of clearance from this top hamper of self-sown 
shrubs, weeds, and moss, and the soil will be subject 
to no preliminary treatment other than deep digging 
and an application of lime. 

Upon this ground a range of legumes will be sown, 
the methods adopted at Wislcy being followed 
as far as possible, so that under equal conditions 
the advantages of seed inoculation can be com¬ 
pared side by side with erbps untreated with Nitro- 
Bacterine. 

In addition, the experiment will be extended to 
a widd range of non-legumes planted in ordinary 
garden soil, so that the normal conditions of the 


amateur will be observed an well as the tests iH 
fallow land, in which the farmer is most’ interested. 

Anyone who wishes to inspect this land now and 
during the progress of trials will he welcome. A 
small committee is being formed, and we should be 
glad if some of our readers who arc sufficiently quali¬ 
fied would serve on it. Our desire is to obtain a 
thorough, impartial test. 

NITRO-RACTEK1NE BENEFITS TEA IN ASSAM. 

Nothing can give a better proof of the vitality of 
the bacteria in Nitro-Bacterine than the wonderful 
results achieved in distant lands, in reaching which 
the cultures must travel for weeks in the tropics. 
Just as we go to press wc received the following 
letter from Assam, accompanying an order for 
Matakolai cultures :— 

The results of the Nitro-liuctcrine you sent me last year were 
very successful. It was applied oil a patch of tea, where the 
soil was stiff red clay, the original top soil having been washed 
away by the rain. Matakolai would not grow higher than 
six inches, ihen died, and the tea was not yielding well and 
looking yellow anil sickly. 

Last season the nitrogenised Matakolai seed was sown and 
grew luxuriantly. I also watered it with the culture. It grew 
lo a height of 2ft. to 2ft. 6 in., and was then hoed into the soil. 
The tea now looks dark green and healthy, and yielded last 
season a better crop than for many years. 

CU1.TURE FOR NON-LF.GUMES. 

Considerable progress is being made with the 
cultures for non-legumes, l’rofessor Bottomley is con¬ 
tinuing his research, and has arrived at definite con¬ 
clusions as to how the bacteria in this culture actually 
benefit the plants. We hope ere long to deal with 
the scientific aspect of the question. 

Meanwhile, we can only say that, judging by the 
many favourable reports we constantly receive, j 
wonderful results may be expected from this culture. 
But the whole question of the inoculation of non- 1 
leguminous plants is even less understood than that of i 
inoculating leguminous plants. The only method of ; 
arriving at a definite knowledge of when inoculation t 
is useful and when it is not will be by actual experi- v 
ments in field and garden. 'This is where everyone j 
interested in the matter can be of great assistance. * 
A pamphlet, “ Nitrogen from the Air,” gives all ■’ 
particulars about Nitro-Bacterine, and will be sent on 
receipt of a postcard. An exhaustive analysis of the ') 
ILH.S. experiment on peas has been prepared, and ; 
will be forwarded to anyone wishing it. 

Nitro-Bacterine is made up in packages containing 
enough bacterial material to produce one gallon of \ 
culture. Carefully packed in tin cases, Nitro-Bacterine l 
can be sent without damage to any part of the .world 
by letter post. The price per package is 5s. id., post ; 
free, in the United Kingdom, and 5s. 6d., post free, A 
abroad. Separate cultures are required for each*!'! 
variety of leguminous plant, but the experimental •? 
culture can be used on any non-leguminous plants. ^ 
All particulars will be sent on application to The, i 
Nitro-Bacterine Distributing Agency, Portugal Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.<^ 



ESPERANTO. 


F ROM time to time we have given an account of 
the Univcrsala Esperanto Asocio (U.E.A.) 
and its work of an essentially business' 1 nature. 
Mr. H. Bolinghroke Mudie (Stock Exchange) is the 

President. The 
comm i 11 e e 
members, con¬ 
suls and dele¬ 
gates scattered 
in d i ffe r e n t 
pa rts of Europe 
and America, 
w i t h h e a d 
o lii c e s in 
(icneva, are 
close upon 300 
i n n 11 m b e r. 
Their duties 
chiefly concern 
tourists and 
business men, 
the consuls at 
present giving 
their services 
freely, only re¬ 
quiring stamps 
for the needed 
replies to let¬ 
ters sent them. 
Whether they 
will he able to 
give gratis help 
when their 
duties increase is a moot question. Business men 
receiving letters in Esperanto, for instance, can get 
them translated by sending to‘the consul. Any¬ 
one desiring to travel to places where consuls are 
located can obtain information, names of hotels, 
etc., and, if necessary, can be met at the stations 
upon arrival. A merchant desiring business in¬ 
formation c:in obtain it, if obtainable, and so on. 

We give here the photo of the consul for 
the London Docks, Mr. Kalisky, who has lately 
been appointed, and who gives a comic account 
of his first client. He is the son of a sack-maker 
with a large wholesale and retail trade, and takes 
his share in the actual work. Thus the “ Consul 
for London,” when approached by a top-batted, 
froek'-eoated gentleman, who asked him where 
the visitor could find him (Mr. Kalisky), had a 
^ pile of sacks upon his shoulder, and in his axton- 
* jshment nearly dropped them upon the inquirer’s 
immaculate shoes. For the consul had forgotten 
to appoint special oflice hours 1 He has not 
. much work to do as yet, but if we judge from the 
‘experience of Mr. Maun, the Central London 
delegate (131, Hip Holborn), lie will soon have 
hands full. ■ # 


A BtX'K-r.OOK, REPORT. 

So far as I know, the first English official govern¬ 
ment report on Esperanto has appeared in the 
Australian Blue-Book in the annual report of the 
Minister of Tourist and Health Resorts, from which 
it appears that the officers of that department have 
studied Esperanto because of the receipt of many 
inquiries from Russia, Bulgaria, and Spain, asking 
for particulars of the Dominion land system, agricul¬ 
tural facilities, labour laws, etc. That the governments 
should begin to take notice is to be expected when 
we know that in the 1 ‘eople’s University in Warsaw 
the numbers attending the Esperanto classes are 
considerably larger than those taking English, and 
that in Tiflis it is the same—-while in one school alone 
in Denmark eighty children are learning Esperanto. 

1>. >S rCARUS. 

The charming Christmas cards designed by C. A 
Sheehan have now been adapted to postcards for 
ordinary use. They lend themselves admirably to 
propaganda work, and it is much to be desired that 
Esperantists should make habitual use of them when 
writing to non-Esperantists. We give Inflow an illustra¬ 
tion of one of tlu: set ; they are published by Messrs. 
Speaight and Co. at id. each, lod. per doz. Non- 
Esperantist readers may like to have an English 
rendering of the wools. In the top corner, “ Glorious 
the aim, holy the cause, soon will come the victory, 
and we will lift our heads with pride, for the world will 
joyfully bless us.” The words in the right corner are 
the first four lines of the Esperanto anthem :— 

“ Into the world lias romc a now sentiment ; 

Through the world g<>rs a mighty voic-e ; 

On the wings of 11 gentle wind now irom 
place lo place it Hies. - ’ 
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Our Esperanto friends keep the social idea well in 
front, and Mr. McPherson, of Cambridge (Kirkdalo, 
Devonshire Road), has prepared an Esperanto 
“ Happy Family ” set of cards, on which “ Signoro 
Kudrilo” appears as the tailor, “Signoro Fulgo” is 
the chimneysweep, “Signorino Kaso” the banker’s 
wife, and so on. 'Phis capital little card-game costs 
only is. rd. post free, and to make it more effective a 
set of questions and replies is added, so that even 
beginners in Esperanto can join in the game. 

THK 1909 CONGRESS. 

This, it has now been settled, will take place in 
Barcelona, September 5U1 to nth. But there is one 
■difficulty which was overlooked—it is not possible to 
take out money orders for Spain. Therefore the 
President of the U.E.A. before - mentioned h is 
arranged to undertake the money transactions as 
regards Congress tickets, advance lodgings, etc. The 
expenses of Congress organisers are always great, 


and one comical device has been resorted to—Co:i* 
gress ticket No. 1 will be put up for auction. 

The last now imgazine, an I one of great impor¬ 
tance, is the Inter im cid Pedagogia Revuo ; its object, 
the disaussion of all subjects connected with educa¬ 
tion. The subscribers at present are from twenty 
countries. I have a few copies which I will send 
gratis to teachers who enclose a penny stamp. 

Esperantists must remember to keep April 3rd free 
for the great Queen’s Hall gathering, and to induce 
their friends to do so. Friends have generously come 
forward with guarantees up to ^300, but it is 
earnestly hoped that this great enterprise of an 
Esperanto concert in the Queen’s Hall, by renowned 
artists, will pay its own costs. 'I’his, however, can 
only be done by the efforts of Esperantists themselves. 
All willing to help should write to Mr. G. J. Cox, 
125, Broomwood Road, Clapham Common, who is 
working devotedly to make the concert a success. 


LANGUAGES AND 

T HE Annual Meeting of the Modern Language 
Association at Oxford was successful from 
every point of view. Mr. Milner Barry pro¬ 
posed a resolution, which was duly carried, “ That 
Shis important Association welcomes the recent change 
in the Board of Education Regulations for Secondary 
Schools, which allows greater freedom to schools m 
the choice of languages to be taught, and hopes that 
the Board will take further steps to encourage the 
study of German in Secondary Schools.” Mr. Seip- 
inann spoke of the over-rigid system in the German 
schools, for although the general standard and quali¬ 
fication of the masters was higher than with us, the 
pupils keener and more anxious to do well, the 
parents keeping a more watchful eye on the progress 
of the children, yet the rigid system was often 
harmful. 

Mr. Hugh, of Nottingham, remarked that this 
greater success in study was accompanied by a 
morbid anxiety which often resulted in suicide, for it 
was caused by the desire to pass highly in examina¬ 
tions, and so obtain greater exemption from the full 
terra of that military service which presses so hardly 
upon the youth of Germany. Mr. Brcreton remarked 
that the truth lay midway between the German and 
English ideal. 

Lord Fitzmaurice was the president, and a teacher, 
writing about the meeting, remarks: “You know 
■that Lord Fitzmaurice is a graceful speaker with a 
subtle wit; he is, besides, s« full of knowledge of the 
world and of books that he is a constant stimulation 
to his hearers.” Yet even Lord Fitzmaurice some¬ 
times makes mistakes. For instance, he urges the study 
of languages in order to prevent “ the exaggeration 
of racial pride and hatred,” but maintains that the 
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authors of Esperanto should be ruled out, and con¬ 
cludes : “ There was only one thing which appeared 
to be certain—that when the use of one language, 
(for international purposes ?) was restored, the associa¬ 
tion would be a useless survival.” Why this fallacy, 
which is so continually repeated that it has attained the 
status of a truth ? However much Esperanto is used, 
the need for the study of languages and their litera¬ 
ture will be just as great, for the life of a people is 
bound up with their language—only the area may be 
more restricted, for a student may learn one language 
thoroughly, instead of attempting a comparatively use¬ 
less smattering of two or three. 

Mr. C. K_emshead,’ of Magdalen, was responsible 
for the arrangement of the guests at the dinner in the 
College, and it was remarked that “ it was not slioit 
of wonderful the intuition he displayed in placing the, 
visitors at the different tables.” No doubt he had 
taken pains to make inquiries beforehand in many 
cases, but he could not have done this for all. 

THE SCHOLARS’ CORRESPONDENCE. 

The friend to whom we owe the inception of ibis’ 
great scheme, M. Paul Mieille, has been called upon 
to report upon the scheme at the International Con-< - 
gress of Living Languages at Easter. But he has nor • 
statistics, and since the rearrangement neither have L 
He therefore begs all teachers everywhere to let him 
know at least approximately the number of pupils 
who have been placed in correspondence with students^ 
in other countries during the last six years, and their 
opinion of the results of using this method as a ■ 
supplement to the ordinary teaching. Letters should 
be sent to the Secretary for International Correspon- 1 
dence, Review of Reviews, ia, Norfolk Street,’ * 
Strand, London, W.C. ■ ■ 




The Art, Science, and Mystery of Memory Systems. 


W HEN Miss May Isabel Fisk was giving her 
vivacious satirical monologues on tlje little 
failings of American women, I was suddenly 
reminded by a curious train of associated ideas that 
it was about time I wrote an article about thc.Pelman- 
Foster Memory System. Several years ago 1 wrote and 
published an account of Pelman’s methods, and ever 
since then I have been continually asked by private 
correspondents from all parts of the world, “ Did you 
%rite that article, and do you still abide by the 
opinion therein expressed ? ’’ To all of whom I reply, 
“ I wrote the article, and I abide by my opinion.” 
But it may save everybody some time, trouble, and 
postage stamps if I carry out the resolve formed some 
i months back, and write, another short article on the 
„ same subject. 

The secret of many memory systems lies chiefly in 
two things. First, in utilising the force of association, 
and, secondly, in compelling the student to exercise 
his memory regularly according to a carefully specified 
• system. Association and Regular Exercise—these are 
the oj>en secrets of the art, the science and mystery 
Of memory systems. 

The power possessed by the association of ideas is 
' enormous. It is by the force of association that the 
faded characters inscribed on the tablet of our 
memory stand out in distinctness as the invisible 
impression on a photographic plate stands out plainly 
visible to the eye after the application of a developing 
chemical solution. Association is the developer of 
the half-obscured images, words, ideas which are 
impressed on the surface of the conscious brain. 
Who is there who has not experienced the sudden 
revival of memory that results from the smelling of a 
* familiar scent the fragrance of \\hich wafts you back 
to the days of your childhood? Such is often the 
effect of the scent of new-mown hay, the odour of the 
early violet. The years roll back, and we are children 
once again. Association sets up a train of ideas, 
and we find ourselves remembering quite vividly what 
a moment before we believed we had completely for¬ 
gotten. There are some who believe that on the 
. unconscious memory everything heard, seen, smelt, 
t.' .touched or tasted has left an absolutely indelible 
l impression. It only needs some great shock, such as 
the sudden approach of threatened death, to cause the 
r whole panorama of our past to be cinematographed 
before our mind’s eye. But without affirming or 
^ denying that the memory retains everything, it is 
|[ indisputable that it does retain a great many more 
fe j.hings than those which it can always be induced to 
L .Stand and deliver. 

i Pelman and Foster introduce tjie hook and eye 
Pnaethod of remembrance very early in their curriculum. 
I^Those who arc disposed to flout and scoff at the method 
||of the hook and eye will change their tune after they 
||jjjiftve taken the first 1 ;son. A couple of score words, 


apparently selected at random, are printed in double 
column. The pupil is requested to read them over 
slowly once and then repeat them by memory in 
their right order. I confess when L made the experi¬ 
ment I recoiled at first in dismay, regarding it as 
blankly impossible that my memory would serve me 
to reproduce in their right order so many discon¬ 
nected words. I had no difficulty in rattling off the 
list in the order in which it was printed. Each word 
acts as a stepping-stone to the next, or, to vary the 
simile, each word is as the rung of a ladder by the 
aid of which you can get easily and securely to the 
top of the house. It is the concatenation accordingly 
that does the trick. 

The regularity of exercising the memory is only 
second to the utilisation of the association of ideas 
for restoring a failing memory or for strengthen¬ 
ing a weak one. It is not enough to do an 
exercise occasionally. The exercises must be 
performed regularly; the system must be applied 
systematically; there must be no gaps and 
lapses. Many people say to me : “ There are plenty 
of books published describing memory systems ; why 
should I not buy a book and do the exercises myself?” 
To all of these friends 1 always reply : “ By all means- 
do as you suggest, and tell me the result.” But except 
in very rare cases the results are nil, and for this- 
reason. It is not the book that is at fault, it is the 
pupil. lie starts all right; he thinks he is going to- 
stick to it; but after a time something interferes ; he 
is his own master; he is free to do it or drop it. The 
result is that he drops it when he pleases and does it 
when he pleases, and in the end he might just as well 
not have done it at all. 

Hence 1 often say in jest to my inquiring cor¬ 
respondents, one of the advantages of the Pcltnan- 
Foster system is that it makes you pay, and pay 
down on the nail, and having paid good money ti> 
acquire its benefits you will probably take a good 
deal of pains to get your money’s worth. If I’elman. 
and Foster gave you tuition for nothing it would 
be worth nothing to you. For the great thing is tO’ 
rouse you to do the steady work punctually from day 
to day, which will in turn rouse your memory and 
enable you to remember things. 

Some systems depend chiefly upon the exercise of 
imagination, some on sight memory, and some on 
sound. By the Pelman-Foster system sight and 
sound memory arc each of them separately trained; 
but more time is given to the training of h^gical 
memory, so that one of the most important results of 
a course of Pelman-Foster lessons often is that for 
the first time in his life the pupil is trained to think 
for himself. Any of my friends by writing to 
Mr. Pelman, 2, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C., may obtain a booklet describing the- 
Pelman-Fostcr course. 



DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR JANUARY. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Jan. i.—The Old-Age Pensions Act catne into force ... The 
Lord Mayor opened a Mansion House fund for the sufferers, 
from the Italian earthquake ... The official New Year’s Day 
reception was held by President Failures at the Elysee ... The 
Sultan of Turkey gave a banquet to the members of the new 
Chamber, and made a speech in which he declared his devotion 
to the Constitution. , 

Jan, 2.—The Fiench commenced a fund for the relief of the 
Italian sufferers from the earthquake ... Yuan Slnh-kai, 
Viceroy of Chili, the ablest of Chinese administrators, was 
removed from office by a powerful Manchu cabal. European 
representatives met at the U.S.A. Legation to arrange a protest. 

Jan. 3.—Senatorial elections took place in thirty-two French 
Departments. The Socialist-Radicals won a decisive victory 
... The United Stales battleships arrived at Suez. 

Jan. 4.—The United States Congress voted ,£ 160,000 and 
ordered two supply ships now in the Suez Canal to ,be sent at 
once to Messina with stores for the sufferers from the earthquake 
... In consequence of M. Milovanovitcli’s speech in Belgrade, 
instructions were sent to the Austrian Minister in Bclgiadc to 
ask for an apology ... The Supreme Court in Washington dis¬ 
missed the appeal of the Government in the Standard Oil ease, 
but upheld the law restricting the charges for gas in New York 
against the Consolidated Gas Company ... The Duke of Devon¬ 
shire presented to the Borough of Eastbourne the old garden 
and dovecot at Motcotnbe ... Lieutenant Buck was found guilty 
“ of negligently and by default stranding torpedo-boat 059 ” ; he 
was dismissed from H.M.’s ship Victory. 

Jan. 5.—A pinnace from the British cruiser Encounter was 
sunk in Sydney Harbour, and fifteen men drowned ... 
Religious riots occurred between Mahomedans and Hindus 
near Calcutta ... Sir Thomas Bent resigned the Premiership 
of Victoria ... The Bishop of St. David’s declined to attend the 
Conference to be held at Cardiff on January 21st to consider 
the appointment of a Minister for Welsh Affairs and the estab¬ 
lishment of a Welsh National Council of Education ... The 
first application for the constitution of a Court of Arbitration 
under the scheme outlined by the President of the Board of 
Trade was made by the Boot Trade, Sir Alfred Bateman 
(Chairman), Sir A. Spicer, M.P., and Mr. D. J. Shackleton, 
M.l\, to form the Court. 

Jan. 6.—A violent attack on Great Britain was published by 
the Neue Freie 1 ’nssc of Vienna, which accused British policy of 
being the cause of difficulties in the N ear East... It was announced 
in Paris that the differences between M. Clemenceau and M. 
Bnaud oil the question of the abolition of capital punishment 
\\eie arranged . . The New Zealand Ministry has been 
■cconsirucled ... William Verinder, late secretary to the Penge 
Perseverance Building Society, was committed for trial accused 
of forgery and embezzlement ... President Roosevelt, in a 
special Message to the Senate, took on himself the responsibility 
for taking no action against the United States Steel Corporation 
when it absorbed the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company ... 
Governor Hughes issued his annual Message to the New York 
Legislature ... The United States, Colombia, and Panama con¬ 
cluded the settlement of their differences. 

Jan. 7.—Mr. Haldane in East Lothian declared that the reform 
of the House of Lords was inevitable ... The Annual Teachers’ 
Conference arranged by the L.C.C was opened in London 
... Mr. Alexander Elder offered to contribute ,£12,000 to 
found a Chair of Naval Architecture in the University of Liver¬ 
pool .. Mr. John Murray formed a Coalition Cabinet in 
Victoria (Australia). 

Jan. 8.—The Italian Chamber reassembled ; measures for 
the relief of the stricken area were at once considered ... 
At the Queen’s Hall Dr. Thekla Huhin, a woman member of 
the Finnish Parliament, spoke of women’s cxpeiiences in their 
Parliament ... The Imperial Gazette of Berlin stated that the 
Emperor’s remarks on the article in the Deutsche A’evtte were 


not intended for publication, as they exclusively related to. 1 ’ 
military topics. ' 

Jan, 9.—Sir H. Kearley, Parliamentary Secretary to the Board 
of Trade, was appointed Chairman of the Port Authority * 
constituted under the J’ort of London Act of 1908 ... The ■; 
total amount of loans sanctioned by the Local Government 1 
Board for starting useful work for the unemployed during 1908 i 
amounted to £ 11,664,212 ... Mr. Haldane, speaking at 
East Lothian, said that fiscal reform was a policy pushed by ; 
manufacturers, who wanted to protect themselves at the expense • 
of the community ... Austria has made a proposal to pay-;- 
/T2,500,000 to Turkey with reference to the annexed pro- 1 
vinces, which may be an important step towards a settlement 
... The New Zealand miners unanimously refused to submit "' 
to medical examination before insurance ... M. Bunan- “ 
Varilla lias telegraphed his willingness to proceed to America v 
and explain to the New York Chamber of Commerce his reasons 4 
for criticising the present plan on which the Panama Canal is 
being constructed. 

Jan. 11.—Mr. Root and Mr. Bryce signed the treaty for the 
settlement of ;the waterways differences existing ‘"between : 
the United States and Canada ... Great crowds filled the ■ 
United States Congress when Mr. Tillman replied to the 
charges brought by the President with regard to questionable - 
land transactions in Oregon; the speech was listened to in ; 
sdence ... A general meeting of the German Commercial" 
Diet was] opened in Berlin ... The four members of the 
Pollet gang of murderers were executed in front of the prison 
near Paris. There was an enormous concourse of spectators* ,‘ 
villose conduct was not calculated to strengthen the idea that; 
public executiotfihave an educational and deterrent influence ... • 
All the men arrested at Broken Hill, Australia, were released on- 
bail. 

Jan. 12.—The Turkish Cabinet accepted the offer of the;' 
Austrian Government for the settlement of the question of the :* 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina ... The discussion of the-: 
choice of a Capital for South Africa was continued at the,; 
National Convention ; only Cape Town or Pretoria are thought / 
of ... Sir George Barnes, at the sitting of his Court, referred to* 
the filthy practice of “ kissing the book ” on taking the oath*'-, 
and recommended the substitution of the Scottish mode of doing-;" 
so ... The Tsar received Dr. Sven lledin ... The 'French^ 
Minister of Education ponsented to remit the academic dig-: 
abilities which were imposed on the Paris medical students of] 
the first and second years, against which the students recently- 
protested. 

Jan. 13.—Mr. Churchill at Birmingham said the Liberal Party, 
would fight the General Election on ground of its own choosing, 
and the most advantageous to the progressive cause ... Thei 
meeting of the Modern Language Association concluded at; 
Oxford ... The unemployed of London marched through the; 
City to Grosvenor Square in the West-end ... The Turkish 
Grand Vizier made a statement of the views and policy of his 
Ministry in regard to domestic and external affairs ... 
Preparations were made in Vienna for the payment of 
.£425,000 as the first instalment of the indemnity to Turkey, 
for the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina ... Slight' 
shocks of earthquake were felt all over Northern Italy. 

Jan. 14.—The Turkish Grand Vizier's speech in new Parlia¬ 
ment made a good impression both in Turkey and* abroad 
... Attacks on President Roosevelt continued in both House* 
of Congress ... Mr. Churchill spoke at Leicester on Trade 
... President Roosevelt rode ninety-eight miles in seventeen 
hours to demonstrate the reasonableness of an army otdht 
recently issued as a riding and endurance test. 

Jan. 15.—The second report of the Royal Commission ad 
State Afforestation has arrived at the conclusion of Itt 
importance to the country and the need to put it immediately 
into practice ... The British and United States Ministers to 
China visited Prince Ching at Peking to make joint represents- 
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ions of regret regarding the recent dismissal of Yuan Shih-kai 
.. M. liapst, French Minister of Peking, bade fareweii to 
he Regent on his departure to take up his post at the Foreign 
Office in Paris ... President Roosevelt refused to sign a Bill 
rhich gave State Monopoly to an electrical company. 

Jan. 10.—The White Star Company notified their inten- 
ionof placing on the Southampton-New York service their two 
;reat steamers now building by Messis. Ilarland and Wolff, 
rhich exceed in tonnage any vessels yet built ... The Swedish 
Parliament was opened by the King ... Dr. Sven lledin was 
eceived by the King of Sweden at Stockholm ... A railway 
.ccidcnt occurred near Denver, L'.S. A.; twenty-one persons were 
lilled and forty injured ... The Naval Committee of the House 
if Representatives, U.S.A., asked lor ,£27,000,000 for naval 
onstruction ... An important automobile exhibition was 
igfencd in New York .. Mr. Newdigate (U) was returned 
inopposed for the Tamworth Division of Warwickshire, to fill 
he vacancy caused by the death of Sir P. A. Muntz. 

Jan. 18. -Mr. Kensit attended at the Principal Registry in 
^ondon to deliver his objections to the confirmation of Dr. I.ang 
s Archbishop of York .. Lord Cromer spoke at Leeds ; he 
epudiaicd the hereditary principle in the House of Lords as 
laving outlived its day ... President Roosevelt in Washington 
xpressed great admiration for the way the British had con- 
lucted their rule in India ... The case for the prosecution of 
Jinizulu at Greylown (Natal) concluded. 

Jan. 19.—Mr. R. F. Crawford, a Commissioner of Customs, 
tas.been lent to the Turkish Government to act as adviser in 
onnection with the reorganisation of Turkish Customs ... An 
nonymous gilt of ,£20,000 was given to the Medical School of 
he London Hospital to be devoted to medical research ... 
Resident Roosevelt appealed to the Governor of California not 
0 sign the Bill prohibiting Japanese and other aliens from hokl- 
ttg land in California ... Three editors were sentenced to 
ieavy terms of imprisonment for inciting to disaffection against 
he Maharajah of Kolhapur. 

Jan. 20.— The ceremony of confirming the election of I>r. 

*. G. Lang to the Archbishopric of York took place at West- 
ninster. Mr. Kensit’s protest was not admitted ... The Army 
.eroplanc made a successful flight at Farnborcugh, but crastied 
o the ground and was wrecked after flying 250 feet ... A 
torrible accident occurred on an intake crib on Lake Michigan. 
Tifty lives were lost by drowning and burning. 

Jan. 21.—Mr. Herbert Samuel spoke at Rcdcar. He fore- 
hadowed a Bill in the coining Session to secure shorter hours of 
abour for shopwoikers ... At a conference representing the 
issessment officials of twenty local authoiitics in London it was 
iecided to advise the Borough Councils,to reduce ratable values 
9 the metropolis in order to encourage people to live in London 
nslead of the suburbs ... The Lord Mayor, on board the 
Drake, off London Bridge, thanked the officers and crew for 
heir splendid services at Messina. 

Jan. 22.—Sir K. Grey spoke on the Near Eastern question at 
-oldstreani. Lord Robert Cecil spoke in London on the cam¬ 
paign which was being carried on to force the Free Trailers like 
Himself of the Unionist Party to leave the Party. Mr. Haldane 
was the principal speaker at a meeting of the British Science 
juild at the Mansion House; his speech was an appeal lor 
national intellectual development ... Heavy rains on the Rand 
lave caused the bursting of a dam in the Wilwatersrand areas, 
uid flooding of the mines, with much loss of life ... Twenty* 
ieven executions took place in Russia in one day. 

Jan. 2j.—Earthquake shocks were felt at places as far apart 
IS Bombay, Smyrna and Cape Town ... Conferences on the 
Newfoundland Fisheries dispute were opened in Washington . . 
ikn Italian emigrant steamer, the Florida, ran into the White 
& ta . r . liner Republic in a fog in the Atlantic ; thanks to the 
installation and use of wireless telegraphy help was summoned 
m time, and the passengers of both ships, in number 1,700, 
were transferred to tile Falt.c, and landciP at New York, but 
the Republic afterwards sank. 

Jan. 25.—The enthiuncment of Dr. Lang as Archbishop of 
York took place in York Minster ... Suggestions for a Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill, which have beeti drawn up by a special 
MK&fiUttee of the Free Churches, were published ... A debate 


, took place in the Prussian Diet on the reform of the franchise, 
which was ultimately rejected. 

Jan. 26. —Mr. Lloyd George received a deputation of work¬ 
ingmen on the working of the Old Age Pensions Act ... The 
L.C.C. tramway receipts showed an increase of profits .amount¬ 
ing to £163,197 during 1908. 

Jan. 27.—Lord Morley received at tile India Office a deputa¬ 
tion of Mohammedans, who presented their views on the 
projected Indian reforms ... Captain Sinclair, Secretary for 
Scotland, was raised to the Peerage ... The Kaiser’s fiftieth 
birthday was celebrated in Germany ... M. Timircazell was 
appointed by the Tsar to succeed M. Shipoff as Ministet of 
Commerce. 

Jan. 28.—The Mansion House Fund for the relief of the 
sufferers from the Italian earthquake reached the sum of 
,£125,000 ... The annual Conference of the Labour Party was 
opened at Portsmouth, Mi. Ciynes presiding ... The Russian • ' 
Government proposed joint action by the Powers on the ques¬ 
tion of the adoption of military measures on the frontier of. ! 
Turkey and Bulgaria. 

Jan. 29.—Police Constable Tyler was buried at Stamford 
Hill; two thousand comrades joined in the procession ... Mr. 
Churchill, at Nottingham, made a vigorous attack on the Tory 
Tariff parly ... Bulgaria began to disband her reservists on the 
representation of the Powers . The Shah's troops were routed ; 
three generals took to flight. 

Jan. 31.—Differences on the question of the selection of u 
capital caused a crisis in the South African Convention .. King 
Edward sent the decoration of the Royal Red Cross and an 
autograph letter to (^ueen Elena of Italy. 
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Jan. 2.—F'ather John of Kronstad, 78. 

Jan. 5.—Mrs. W’oolcott Brown, 86. 

Jan. 7.—Mr. Adam Hogg (veteran golfer), 87! 

Jan. 8.—Colonel the lion. F. C. Morgan, late M.P. for 
Newport (Mon.), 74 ... Professor 11 . G. Seeley, F.R S.. 
F.G.S., 79. 

Jan. 10.—Captain John Barr (famous yachting skipper). 

Jan. 13.—The Yen. William Uousey (Archdeacon of Lan¬ 
caster), 63. 

Jan. 14.- Mr. Arthur a Beckett (eminent journalist), 64 ... 
Admiral Rojhdestvensky, 60. 

Jan. 15.— D1. Ernest von Wildenburg (German diamaljo 
poet), 63. 

Jan. 16.—I.ord 
Amherst of I lach- 
ney, 73 ... The 
Rev A. G. Butler 
(first Headmaster 
of llaileyl itry 
College), 77. 

Jan. 17.- Dr. 

F. Elgar (naval 
architect), 63. 

Jan. 21. -Mr. 

Wilson Fox, r.B. 

(C o in p t r o 11 er- 
< lencral of the 
Commercial and 
Statistical Depart¬ 
ment of the Board 
of Trade), 47 ... 

Rev. Dr. John 
Pagan, 78. 

Jan. 24. - The 
Earl of Leicester, 

86 . 

Jan. 27. — M. 

Coquelin (the 
French actor), 67. 


Photograph by\ [Reginald Haiti,1. 

The late Dr. John Evan Spicer. 

Killed by an avalanche in Switzerland. 
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ermiss ion of the '*Strand Magazine*'] * 

MR. LLO\D GEORGE AS ADMIRAL NELSON. 

Respectfully dedicated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is prepared to find the money 
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The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, March ist, 1909. 

The event of the month in Great 
The Event Britain has been the unanimous 
the Month. solemn, formal and public confes¬ 
sion of the utter and hopeless 
failure of the attempt, persisted in for seventy years, 
to give practical effect to a small collectivist Socialist 
ideal on democratic principles. Long before Socialism 
had made its appearance in politics the English Poor 
Law possessed a world-wide fame as the most 
conspicuous illustration of Socialism in practical 
administration. The Slate, acting through elected 
representative bodies, undertook to house, board, 
and provide for the destitute members of the com¬ 
munity at the cost of the more thrifty and more 
prosperous. The task was one of moderate dimen¬ 
sions, and the whole resources of the nation were 
available for its performance. Some 750,000 persons 
—men, women, and children are at this moment 
fed from day to day at the cost of the community. 
The local authorities charged with this duty are fair 
average samples of the middle and higher classes, 
they are elected by the householders, and they have 
had a budget of ^14,000,000 at their command. 
They have had the advantage of the constant super¬ 
vision of the Local Government Board and the 
criticism of a free Press. With what result ? The 
Majority and the Minority Reports of the Poor Law 
Commission agree in confessing that the experiment 
has been such a disastrous failure, both moral 
and economic, as to demand the abolition of the 
whole system. They differ as to what should take 
its place. They agree that the present system 
must go. 

The moral of this startling confes- 
The Moral sion is clear. Whether or not it 
this Confession, may be possible to work a system 
of collectivist administration by 
means of a highly centralised despotic bureaucracy, 


lie attempts to manage Socialism, even on the small ; 
scale and under the conditions on which it is applied \ 
under the Poor Law, cannot be worked successfully on 
democratic lines. The Boards of Guardians, with all . 
their faults, are typical of the nation that elected them. 

In the Reports of the Commission we have 
the story told at length of how utterly > they 
have failed. Imagine what would happen il similar 
bodies of men were entrusted with the management 
on collectivist principles of the lives, not ol 750,000 
pnu[K.TS, but of 40,000,000 inhabitants of these ') 
islands ! Doubtless the fact that in one case we are 
dealing with paupers—persons disfranchised and t 
degraded and regarded only as destitute beings and • 
in the other with free, self-governing citizens, makes a 
considerable difference; it may make all the differ¬ 
ence. But we. have also to imagine what kind of a 
hopeless mess they would make of things if, instead 
of being able to finance themselves by levying a rate, ; 
they had to direct all the means whereby the popula- 
tton earned its daily bread. The Majority Report 
recommends an increase of the authority of the 
Central Government and the transfer of the local 
administration to non-clected bodies. It is a long 
step towards the establishment of the despotism of 
the Tchinovnik. 

If the event of the month at home 
The Event . p as | ieen the publication of a 
Month Abroad. Report condemning our system of, 

free local self-government, the 
event of the month abroad has been the revelation of 
the ultimate development of bureaucratic rule in 
Russia. If the workhouse nursery with its twenty 
infants placed under the care of a pauper imbeeikj 
is the last word of the inefficiency of English ' 
administration, the existence of Azeff is the last 
word as to the outcome of an omnipotent bureau¬ 
cracy. Azeff was a penniless Jew of dissolute 
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habits, who succeeded in worming himself into 
the confidence alike of the Terrorists and of the 
police, and for several years played with marvellous 
success the opposing riles of the instigator of murder 
and the detector of plots. Mr. Chesterton’s extrava¬ 
gant fantasy, “The Man who was Thursday,” in 

which all the 
members of a 
Terrorist Com¬ 
mittee turn out 
to he detectives 
in disguise, was 
not more ex¬ 
travagant and 
incredible than 
is the story of 
Azeff. But the 
employment ot 
assassins as 
agents of the 
police is simply 
the logical out¬ 
come of the sys¬ 
tem which sub¬ 
stitutes the au¬ 
thority of the 
Tehinovnik for 
the free although 

slovenly administration of the elected representa¬ 
tives of the people. Mo doubt Mr. Sidney Webb, 
or, still better, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
would administer Boor Relief much more con¬ 
sistently and much more logically if they were made 
the sole authority with absolute power ; but before 
long despotism, even the despotism of the administra¬ 
tive expert, would generate its Azefts, and A/efts are 
too high a price to pay even for impro\ ed efficiency in 
local administration. 

Parliament reassembled on Feb- 

The 

Opening ruary j 6 th. The King’s Speech 

of was long and dull. The debates 

Parliament. , , , . r ^ ^ 

on the Address on the first night 

were longer and duller than usual. The only surprise 
was the promise of a Bill for the Disestablishment of 
the Chuieh in Wales. This was probably a con¬ 
cession to the Welsh niemheis- a nominal concession ; 
because it is inconceivable that Ministers really intend 
to waste the time of the House of Commons upon a 
Bill which is certain to be thrown out by the blouse 
of Lords. The other Ministerial proposals show a 
salutary awe of me House of Lords, which is now 
the predominant pa " ner in the Imperial Legislature. 


Eugene P. Azeff, 

Ol lli»* Russia u Secret Service, who lias 
mysteriously ilisajijieareil. 


There is no mention of an Education Bill or of 
Licensing Bill. The Town-Planning and Irish La 
Bills are to be revived together with the followi 
new Bills :— 

A Labour Exchange Bill. 

A Sweating Boards Bill. 

A Registration and Elections Bill for London. 

A Scottish Fish Bill. 

An Old Age Pension Amendment Bill. 

A Bill for Reforming Inebriates. 

A Bill regulating the Supply of Milk. 

A Shop Hours Bill. 

The chief business of the Session it is recognis 
will he financial. 

Ministers arc understood to ha 

Ministerial decided to avoid any challengi 
Strategy. of the usurpation of the Pc> 
until next Session, for reasc 
which Mr. Asquith set forth in his reply 
Mr. Ponsonby, who was all lor instant acti< 
This year they are going to try to confine the 
selves to carry Bills to which Mr. Balfour will g 
a free pass through his trusty henchmen in anotl 
place. It is to he an uncontentious Session devol 
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Wife of the First Lord of the Admiralty, who gave 
official Liberal Reception on the occasion of the openinj 
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to humdrum, useful legislation on which everyone is 
more or less agreed. Then, having thus cleared the 
decks, they will next Session bring in all their old 
rejected Bills and some others that they know will he 
rejected, pass them through the Commons with huge 
majorities, and then challenge the Peers to reject 
them. If the Peers respond by unceremoniously 
pitching the Liberal Bills into the gutter, then Mr. 
Asquith is to sound the slogan and summon all the 
allies—Liberals, Radicals, Labour men, Socialists, and 
Nationalists—to go with him to the country on the 
issue whether the country is to be governed by the 
Peers or by the People. It is a very pretty plan of 
campaign. But these programmes in advance are 
seldom carried out. Mr. Burns is already prophesying 
that the Parliament will last three years longer, which 
does not look very much as if Ministers had quite; 
settled to dissolve next year. Whether they dissolve 
next year or the year after, until they do dissolve the 
House of Lords will be the master of the situation. 

The Opposition made two frontal 
The Debate attacks upon the Ministry without 
the Address. in the least impairing the solidity 
and cohesion of the Liberal pha¬ 
lanx. The amendment on Tariff Reform afforded 
Mr. Balfour another opportunity of displaying his 
sovereign contempt for the delusions which nourish 
the enthusiasm of his Protectionist followers. It is 
now admitted by the Tariff Reformers themselves 
that their earlier pretension that it would not be 
necessary to tax food under their system was fal¬ 
lacious. When they come in, if they come in, these 
Protectionists in disguise mean to clap taxes on corn 
and meat, to make the food of the British workman 
dearer in order to increase a little the bonus which 
Naturehas already given to the farmers of Saskatchewan. 
The second amendment impeached the Irish policy 
of Mr. Birrell. The delay in settling the land 
question is producing the usual crop of agrarian 
offences in certain districts. Cattle-driving and boy¬ 
cotting have increased, are increasing, and will 
continue to increase, until a settlement has been 
arrived at. It is with the Irish as it is with the 
Suffragettes. If they allowed the sinners to be at 
ease in Zion they would never be able to secuie a 
hearing for their grievances. They have got to keep 
the pot boiling somehow or other. And it is very 
satisfactory that up till no\$, with a few lamentable 
exceptions, they have managed to keep the pot from 
boiling over. The Tariff Reform amendment was 
rejected by 276 to 107, the Irish vote of censure by 
336 to 118. The Irish abstained from voting on the 
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Tariff Reform amendment. The Nationalist vote is 
in the market and will be sold to the highest bidder. 

The Labour Party moved an 
t other amendment declaring the pro- 

Amendments. posals foreshadowed by the 

Government for dealing with un¬ 
employment to be inadequate. The debate brought 
back John Burns’s old fighting form. If Mr. Burns 
does sometimes strike an attitude; when face to face 
with the criticisms of the Labour Pally, as if lie were 
Ajax defying the lightning, much may he forgiven so 
cheery, so plucky, and so entirely self-satisfied a 
combatant. One can hardly help being pleased with 
a Minister who is so thoroughly well pleased with 
himself, not without cause. Mr. Barnes’s amendment 
was rejected by 205 votes to 101. Mr. Mackarness 
moved an amendment censuring the Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the high-handed way in which it arrested 
and deported its political opponents without 
giving them a chance of being heard in their 
own defence. It was curious to hear Lord 
Morley’s representative justifying this exercise of the 
power of arbitrary arrest and deportation in India. 
The Pall Mall Gazette articles which “downed ” Mr. 
Forster for acting in a similar arbitrary fashion in 
Ireland might he reprinted with advantage, if only 
to illustrate how circumstances alter cases. *' Force 
is no Remedy ” in i88r, but it seems to be a mighty 
present help in time of need in India. Mr. 
Maekarness’s amendment was rejected by 195 votes 
to 75. Mr. Claude Hay’s amendment condemning 
the way in which the Aliens Act is being administered 
met with a not less hostile reception, it was rejected 
by 208 to 82. 


The 

Indian Reform 
Bill. 


Lord Morley lost no time in 
blinging forward his Indian Coun¬ 
cils Bill. Alter two days’ debate . 
it was read a second time on 
February 24. Lord Morley made use of a curious but 
significant phrase. While protesting against the 
doctrine that no native, however competent, should 
ever be admitted to the Viceroy’s Council, Lord 
Morley spoke of the Indians as “ the King’s equal 
subjects.” The phrase is a good one, not because it 
is true, but because it expresses what ought to be true. 
If the Anglo-Indian oflicial, and especially his women¬ 
folk, could realise that the Indians are “equal subjects” ‘ 
of the King and entitled to be treated as such, a 
good deal ol the trouble in India would disappear. 
Lord Cur/.on, Lord Macdonnell, and Lord Lans- 
downe all deprecated even such a small concession 
to equality of subjecthood as is contained in Lord 
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Ready to Sting. 


This cartoon, from a Hindu paper, is intended to represent 
the way in which Anglo-Indian bureaucrats are allowed to 
fulminate in large type in the London Time i against the reforms 
instituted liy Lord Morley. 

Morley’s Bill. Lord MacdonnelJ perpetrated one 
extraordinary Irish bull by declaring that the 
Viceroy’s Council would lose the confidence of the 
natives and the Princes of India if a “ foreign 
element ” were introduced in the shape of a native 
of India. That Irish bull is nearer the truth of 
things than Lord Morley’s plirase about “ equal 
subjects.” For in the opinion of Anglo Indiandom 
the native is a foreigner in his own country, and as 
long as that insolent inversion of facts prevails in the 
, Imperial service, no one can wonder at the preva¬ 
lence of native discontent. No man can tolerate 

being treated as a foreigner in his own native land— 
* not even if his skin he dark. 

When Lord Esher saw the play, 
,, Lord Esher's “ An Englishman’s Home,” the 
Success. idea seized him of utilising the 
impression it was making on the 
. public as a means of filling up the cadre of the 
: ^territorial regiments in London. Fired with this idea, 

; he got the Daily Mail to boom the “Terriers”; a 
S>. kind of Military' Revival Mission was carried on in 
| the music-halls and in the Daily Mail; the Terri- 
j$i torials, with banners and bands, marched through the 
IjBtreets every Saturday, and < hey, presto ! the j i ,000 
p raeh needed rallied to the standard, and the thing was 


done. Query: Did “ An Englishman’s Home ” pi a; 
any part in the recruiting beyond its effect on Lon 
Esher ? And would not the recruiting have beei 
just as successful if some other jumping-off point thai 
the play had been chosen ? These are idle questions 
but it^nay turn out that the discovery by the natior 
of the value of Lord Esher is a more valuable asse 
even than the raising of the j j ,000 “ Terriers.” 

If current rumour spoke the truth 
“Dreadnoughts,” Ministers were much exercisec 

or all last month by a difference o 

Four? , , 

opinion as to the number o 

Dreadnoughts it was necessary to lay down to keej 

up the Two-Power standard. According to populai 

report Mr. Winston Churchill, emulating the exploi 

by which his father brought his career to an ingloriou: 

end, was determined to resign rather than consent t( 

the building of six new Dreadnoughts. Four iriigh 

be laid down, but no more. lie was said to bi 

supported in this attitude by Mr. Lloyd George 



From the Literary Digest] [New York. 

Comparative Naval Strength of the Powers, 

Showing the tonnage of the ships built and building in each 
Navy. 

From a diagram in the report of the House Naval Committee. 
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Lord Morley, Mr. John Bums, and Mr. Lewis 
Harcourt. On the other hand, Mr. McKenna, the 
.First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Haldane, Lord Crewe, and all the rest of the Cabinet 
insisted upon six. For a time the battle raged round 
this question of six or four. Finally, a compromise 
appears to have been effected, by which the 
unity of the Cabinet was saved without imperilling 
the Two-Power standard. The fight was hollow from 
start to finish. The mutineers knew perfectly well 
that the six ships would have to be built if the Ger¬ 
mans carried out llveir programme. They professed 
to doubt whether the Germans would do this; but as 
they had information, not possessed by the public, 
that the Germans were four ships ahead of their pro¬ 
gramme, their stickling for a nominal four suggests 
that they are more anxious to save their face than to 
safeguard the interests of the country. 

It is difficult to make the British 
What are the public realise that the old com- 
Facts ? fortable delusion as to the superior 
speed of shipbuilding in this 
country is exploded. But that is a fact. The 
Germans can build as fast as we can. So that the 
hare will have to put his best foot foremost if he is 
not to be outstripped by the tortoise, now endowed 
with equal speed. Further, the Germans have 
50 per cent, more slipways on which Dreadnoughts 
can be laid down than we possess. And what 
is more serious than anything else, instead of 
lagging behind in the execution of their pro¬ 
gramme, they have forged ahead and have laid down 
four Dreadnoughts twelve months in advance of 
their programme on the plea of providing work 
for their unemployed. Of course, we have 
nothing whatever to say to the Germans, who 
would be well within their rights if they laid 
down fifty Dreadnoughts. But when English poli¬ 
ticians and English journalists base their plea for 
cutting down a standard of naval construction which 
the Admiralty unanimously declare to be the irre¬ 
ducible minimum necessary to keep up the Two- 
Power standard, upon the delusion that the Germans 
cannot do what they arc actually doing, and will not 
do that which they have already accomplished, it is 
necessary to insist upon the facts. The mischief of 
all these protests against the building of the necessary 
ships is not that the ships will not be built, but that 
the moral effect of building them is largely destroyed. 

If we kept on building two keels to the German one, 
with the imperturbable regularity of a law of nature, 
the German Navy League would find much less 


response to its appeals for fresh sacrifices than it is 
able to elicit to-day when it points triumphantly 
to the opposition of the minority in the Cabinet as a 
proof that England is getting tired out. “ One more 
spurt and the victory is ours ! ” 

It is with a sense of profound 
Lord Charles relief we heard of the approach- 
Beresford. j n g retirement of Lord Charles 
Beresford from the command of 
the Channel Fleet. Lord Charles has many excellent 
qualities which 
qualify him ad¬ 
mirably for the 
first rank among 
“ circus admi¬ 
rals ”—to vary 
the expressive 
phrase which 
the Boers ap¬ 
plied to General 
Baden - Powell 
— but he has 
the defects of 
his qualities. 

These defects, 
arising from an 
overween i n g 
sense of his own 
importance, be 
came at last 
incompatible 
with the main¬ 
tenance of the 
proper relations 

which should exist between the Roard of Admiralty 
and an admiral in command at sea. When two men 
ride on horseback, says the old proverb, one must 
ride behind. Lord Charles never could realise that 
he might be that one. Hence arose a state ’of 
friction which was at once a scandal and a danger to 
the Service. Fortunately it is now at an end. Lord 
Charles Beresford, after striking his flag, will probably 
find a more congenial field for his talents in the 
House of Commons, which has always a keen relish 
for the breezy, bracing, slap-dash eloquence*of the 
quarter-deck. 

Mr. Balfour and the King qj 
A,p ®^ ,ps Spain have been admiring spec- 
Home and Abroad, tators of Mr. Wilbur Wright’s 

aviation at Pau. The King was 
forbidden to take a seat in the aeroplane by his wife. 
Mr. Balfour was restrained by considerations of his 
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Admiral Sir William May. 

Appointed to command every ship in 
. commission in British waters. 
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duty to a party which, without him, would be about 
as helpless as a decapitated fowl. Colonel Cody has 
actually succeeded in getting the aeroplane of the 
British Government off tin: ground, up in the air, 
and down again without breaking any bones.* Mr. 
Winston Churchill is said to have very advanced ideas 
about the importance of aeroplanes. M. D’Estour- 
nelles de Constant insists that they are the great 
weapon of de- 


Lawrence, wife of an ex-Member of Parliament, 
went joyfully to gaol for terms of one and 
two months’ imprisonment in order to testify to 
the earnestness with which they demand admission 
within the pale of the Constitution. To Lady 
Constance Bulwer-Lytton belongs the distinction 
of being the first Earl’s sister to go to prison in the 
good cause. With her went Miss Solomon, daughter 

of a former 


fence for tin: 
jjmall Stale. It 
is a pity the Ser¬ 
vians have not a 
few in stock. It 
is believed that 
the policy in 
favour at the War 
Office is for the 
Government to 
build airships, but 
to leave the sup¬ 
ply of aeroplanes 
to private enter¬ 
prise. The next 
wonder of the 
world is going to 
be a flying hydro¬ 
plane, which will 
weigh twelve 
tons, rise into the 
air from the sea 
level, flying at 
forty-five miles an 
hour, dropping 
back into the 
water when it 
pleases. This 
hy dro-aeroplnno 
is likely to 
become a very 
formidable aux¬ 
iliary to the 
battle-fleet of the 
future. * 



King Edward in a Merry Mood. 

Tile King is here shown saying farewell to the officers of the First Dragoon Guards, 
ot which he is lion. Colonel, and with whom he lunched when in Berlin. 


Prime Minister 
of the Cape. To 
Miss Dugdale, 
cousin of the 
newly elected 
Member for 
Taunton, belongs 
the honour of 
having been the 
first to shed her 
blood in the 
cause. 11 was 
only a bloody 
nose due to a 
blow from a con* 
stable’s fist; hut 
it was first blood 
all the same — 
first but not the 
last by a long 
way. Kor this 
agitation will in¬ 
evitably result in 
bloodshed sooner 
or later. Some 
woman will be 
ridden down by 
the police or trod¬ 
den under foot by 
the mob, or done 
to death in some 
other way. The 
sacred thirst for 
martyrdom is 
upon these 
ladies, and the 


“ Suffering It up.” 


The quaint phrase “ suffering it 
up,” employed to describe the 
tactics of wresting success from 


adverse Fate by the patient 
endurance of martyrdom, continues to describe 
$the policy of the Suffragettes. On the 25U1 tilt, 
^another batch of women, headed by Mrs. Pcthwick 


prospect of death allures rather than deters. 

The King’s visit to Berlin was 
The Health marred* by a severe cold which 

the King. excited some alarm among the 

members of his Court. His Majesty 
suffers from smoker’s sore throat, and is liable to 
bronchial inflammation, which at times brings on fits of 
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coughing so stevere as to necessitate the inhalation of 
oxygen. The King, however, has a marvellous re¬ 
cuperative power, and he was soon himself again. He 
is now off- to Biarritz to escape the March winds. It 
might be as well if he went South a little earlier. Parlia¬ 
ment had better be opened by Royal Commission than 
that the health of the King should be endangered by 
the bleak winds of February. 

' The Royal visit to Berlin passed 
Royal Visit off very well. The Kaiser, who 
t0 laid himself out to captivate the 

B55rf! ”' Queen, appears to have succeeded 

beyond expectation. Lord Crewe, who accompanied 
the Royal party, testified publicly as to the excellent 


Grey. An Englishman can perhaps Jhread his way 
through this explanation, but to a foreigner it must 
seem a hopeless tangle. Germans believe the King 
is his own Foreign Secretary, and that Sir C. Hardinge 
is his clerk. That is one reason why in future Sir C. 
Hardinge should be left at home. 

The visit of the King is to be 
The followed up by the visit of an in- 

Rapp'rochem^nt. Auential group of Labour members 
who are to spend Whitsuntide in 
Germany. They are already assured of a warm 
welcome, and they will come back, like everybody 
else, deeply impressed with the friendly disposition 
of the German people. That disposition is not 



Photon afiH />,■] 1 r °f ,cai Prea - 

King; and Kaiser: The Burgomaster of Berlin reading; the Address of Welcome. 


spirit which prevailed in Berlin. Sir Charles Hardinge, 
travelling not as Under Secretary of the Foreign 
Office, but as a member of the King’s suite, never¬ 
theless acted as Under Secretary in his interviews 
“ under the instructions of the Secretary of State.” 
Mr. MacNeill badgered Sir Edward Grey with ques¬ 
tions as to the exact status of Sir Charles Hardinge, 
with a slightly confusing result. Sir Charles did not 
attend the King in his capacity as Under Secretary. 
But when he ceased for the moment to attend the 
King as a member of the King’s suite, he put in his 
time by interviewing Kaisers and Chancellors as 
Under Secretary under the instructions of Sir Edward 


affected by the fact that the British Fleet has beei 
thrice as strong as that of Germany, is now thrice a 
strong, and is going to be kept in future twice a 
strong. Two British keels to one German insteat 
of three or four, is an immense surrender. , Beyon» 
that, however, we cannot go, and, what is more, th< 
great body of peace-loving Germans do not wish u 
to go, for nothing would weaken their ability to kee] 
their own fire-eaters in check so much as a suspicioi 
that we were flinching from the sacrifices involved il 
the maintenance of the two keels to one standard 
Another welcome illustration of the good feeling pre 
vailing in Germany towards this country is afforde< 
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The 

Franco-German 

Entente 

In 

Morocco. 


by the enthusiastic reception given to Madame 
' tiling in her efforts to use the theatre as 
an instrument of international goodwill. Madame 
Illing, it will be remembered, is the well¬ 
-known German actress who came over to England 
rlast year to arrange for the visit of an English 
company to perform English plays in the German 
cities. Most of the great towns in Germany have 
formed committees of honour to forward this com¬ 
mendable scheme, raising guarantee funds, and 
prpmising their patronage. In May Madame Illing 
hopes to open at Wiesbaden for a fortnight’s tour, but 
her winter season will begin in October. I heartily 
Congratulate Madame Illing upon the elan with which 
She has thrown herself into the achievement of her 
admirable aspiration, which I am glad to hear has the 
hearty approval of all the best elements in Germany 
,from the Emperor downwards. 

On the very eve of the King’s visit 
to Berlin the French and German 
Governments signed an agreement 
abouL Morocco which is so emi¬ 
nently sensible that everyone 
-wonders why it was not concluded two years ago. 
-France declares her determination to safeguard 
economic equality in Morocco, and therefore pledges 
i herself not to impede German commercial and 
industrial interests, while Germany, recognising that 
, the particular political interests of France are closely 
f bound up with the consolidation of internal order and 
peace, declares her resolve not to impede these 
“interests, and to abjure all attempts to secure economic 
“privilege. Both Powers profess themselves satisfied, 
-but no one has explained why Europe was kept in 
^suspense for two years about a question which so 
-simple a formula can satisfy. What a gain it would 
^be if all the Governments would sign a treaty relating 
-to all the rest of the world, guaranteeing the universal 
jfippen door and pledging themselves not to seek 
^preferential economic privileges in any part of the 
Iworld 1 

4 , The situation at Belgrade is re¬ 

garded as being very acute. The 
Servians do not ask for any com¬ 
pensation for the annexation of 
jsnia and Herzegovina. Assent to that annexation 
i*not to be bought by anything Austria can offer, 
ley ask that Austria shall give Home Rule to her 
rly annexed Servian subjects, not as compensation 
Servia, but as an act of justice to the Bosnians, 
eyask that Servia and Montenegro shall be allowed 
hands in order to be able to safeguard their 


The 

Austro-Servlan 

Crisis. 


liberty and independence in view of the advance of 
the Austrian frontier to the Sandjak of Novi Bazar. 
And Austria says she will give them nothing—will 

promise nothing—except to give them “a d-d 

good hiding if you don’t stop that nonsense and keep 
quiet.” Servia has reconstituted her Ministry and 
mournfully prepares for war. She will not attack 
Austria. But if Austria attacks her, she will evacuate 
Belgrade, fall back upon her hills and her forests, 
and make the path of the invader as difficult as 
possible. Austria complains that she has to spend 
^40,000 per day in increased military expenditure on 
account of her distrust of Servian military preparations. 
She had better go on spending ^40,000 a day if 
she feels uneasy, than plunge into the incalculable 
risks of a Servian war. But why spend this money ? 
Servia is not going to attack Austria—unless Austria 
breaks up on Francis Joseph’s death, and in that case 
Austria will need her troops elsewhere. Austria 
under German encouragement is disposed to take a 
very high and mighty line, not only towards Servia, 
but also to the friendly Powers who wish to save her 
from a war which might begin in Servia, but certainly 
would not end there. Quos Dais vult perdere prius 
dementat. 

Was there ever so cunning and so 
artful a customer as Ferdinand 
of Coburg ? He is the veritable 
Brer Rabbit of the Balkans. Last 
year he jockeyed Austria into guaranteeing in advance 
his declaration of independence, and last month he 
even more adroitly jockeyed Russia into a provisional 
recognition of his illegal usurpation of the status of an 
independent sovereign. Brer Rabbit is mighty slim, 
as Uncle Remus might say, but in his last stroke 
death and the grave fought in his favour. When the 
Grand Duke Vladimir died, Ferdinand remembered 
that he was a relative by marriage of the Grand 
Duchess, and that it was his duty to attend the funeral. 
The Grand Duke had also taken part in the war which 
liberated Bulgaria, an additional reason why he should 
pay a last tribute to his remains. So off' he set 
for St. Petersburg, compelling the Russian Govern¬ 
ment to face and settle, in advance of the coming 
conference, the vital question of his status. M. 
Isvolsky seems to have seized the opportunity with 
considerable adroitness. He recognised Ferdinand 
provisionally and without’ prejudice, solely as a 
matter of etiquette, as if he possessed the sovereignty 
which he had usurped. Sovereign de facto Ferdinand 
undoubtedly is. Sovereign de jure he is not. But 
his rush to St. Petersburg secured his recognition as a 


The 

Brer Rabbit 
or 

Bulgaria. 
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sovereign as a matter of etiquette, without pre¬ 
judicing the rights of the signatory Powers to discuss 
the whole question from the point of view of inter¬ 
national law. Very clever of M. Isvolsky, but how 
smart of Brer Rabbit Ferdinand ! 

Who is the real ruler of the Otto- 

The Fall man Empire ? It will be re- 
of the 1 

Grand Vizier. ■ membered that King Edward sent 
a telegram to Abdul Hamid telling 
him that Turkey would prosper so long as Kiamil 
Pasha directed its policy. Kiamil Pasha has now 
been relegated to private life, but not by Abdul 
Hamid. The Sultan seems to be powerless. Nomin¬ 
ally responsible for the government of the Ottoman 
Empire, all power seems to be lodged in the hands of 
the Committee of Union and Progress. The cause of 
Kiamil’s downfall was his dismissal of the Minister of 
War and the Minister of the Navy, two Ministers 
whom he regarded as the tools of the Committee. 
This attempt to emancipate himself from the 
control of an irresponsible group of revolutionists 
naturally excited their alarm. The Parliament by 
ir)H votes to 8 censured Kiamil for “leaving the 
country in doubt regarding the external and internal 
situation, thereby imperilling its liberties and its 
Constitution.” So Kiamil fell, and Hassim Hilrni 
Pasha became Grand Vizier in his stead. The old 
dismissed Ministers resumed their portfolios The 
Committee of Union and Progress protest that 
although Kiamil’s “unconstitutional acts” compelled 
them to overthrow him, they intend to pursue as 
faithfully as before the pro - English policy, and 
therefore appeal for our sympathies. Clearly they 
think the time has come for another Edwardian 
telegram. 

It is to be hoped that the Russian 
Minister to Teheran, M. Pokho- 
vetsky -•— who is now acting as 
Charge d’Affaires at' the London 
Embassy—will speedily be on his way to his new 
post. The situation there is too critical to be left to 
the chance that Colonel Liakhoff and his Cossacks 
may not compromise Russia. The Foreign Offices 
in London and St. Petersburg arc in absolute accord. 
But it is not M. Isvolsky and Sir Edward Grey who 
will settle things. It is the men on the spot who will 
make or mar the entente. Sir Edward Grey’s attitude, 
as explained by himself in reply to Mr. Dillon’s 
question, is that while we would much rather abstain 
entirely from any intervention in the internal affairs of 
Persia, we were prepared to co-operate with the Russian 
Government in advising the Shah to elaborate at 


Persia. 


once a scheme of elective Government, backed by 
the intimation that “ unless a form of constitutional 
Government is granted he will get no support of any 
kind, from the British and Russian Governments, 
who would take measures to safeguard their interests.". 
Does that mean the Russian Government will with¬ 
draw Colonel Liakhoff, whose words and actions, as 
recorded in a pamphlet published last month;', 
certainly seem to justify such a measure, or doeSt 
it mean that if the Shah proves recalcitrant Russia 
with our assent will occupy and administer Northerly 
Persia, or, at least, will send a small expeditionary; 
force to restore order in Tabriz? The situation is' 
serious. Someone will have to hell the cat some dayp 
and as we are not in a position to assist actively, w«f 
may any day be called upon to give our benedic^ 
tion to a Russian military operation which may hav<$ 
very serious results. ,} 

Sir Robert Morier used to say 
“ Great Bismarck had “ made his country;' 

South Africa." great and his countrymen little.”' 

If Olive Schreiner is to be believed,; 
this is likely to be the net result of the unification of| 
South Africa, over which there lias been muchy 
jubilation in the Press, both at home and in the new| 
Dominion. For she fears the union of the various] 
States will lead to the substitution of the Boer for thhi 
British idea of the rights of the natives. I hope she' - 
is wrong. For the moment everything seems eouleur 
rose. Dr. Jameson proposed the restoration of the oli 
name of the Orange Free State, and it was 
British delegate who proposed that the Dutch ai 
English languages ’should have absolute equality 
privilege. Sir Lewis Michell and Dr. Jameson ha 
both been delighted to discover what a statesman 
patriot Soutii Africa produced in Dr. Steyn. 

British delegates found General Botha, Dr. Smul 
and the Boer Generals to be as good men as the: 
selves, and perhaps better; and so all has gone 
merry as a marriage bell. Even the Tories have 
constrained to admit that the pro-Boer policy of 
present Government has been justified by resull 
Lord Milner, of course, sees nothing but evil in 
reversal of his policy, but he has gone to Egypt 
meditate at the other end of Africa upon the perve-* 1 
sity of Fate. 

The Americans have been o 
The brating the centenary of the bin 

Lineoln Centenary. Q f Abraham Lincoln. It is much 

be regretted that there was rft>2 
attempt made to commemorate the hundredth anniij 


versary of the birth of so great a man on this side 
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of the Atlantic. The United States of America 
produced Abraham Lincoln— 

Tlie kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 

Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame— 

. New birth of our new soil, the lirsl American. , 

But wherever he was born, he was an English-speak¬ 
ing man—perhaps the most nobly eloquent of 
all who have spoken our language. Why should the 
geographical accident of his birth across the Atlantic 
make us feel that he is less our own than if he had 
been born in Kent? Washington and Lincoln—we 
oight to have statues to these heroes in the capital 
of the Empire. 

When these pages meet the reader’s 
Mp. Roosevelt e y e President Taft will be in occu- 
HIs Travels. pation of the White House, and 
ex - President Roosevelt will be 
taking leave of his native land lor a two years’ trip 
abroad, i.caving New Yoik on March 13th, lie will 
arrive at Mombasa at the einlol April with a shipload 
of newspaper writers and artists and photographers. 
Travelling by the East African Railway to Nairobi, 
jhe will make 'hat place his headquarters for six 
months. He will then go on to the \ ictoria 
•Nyan/.a, cross Uganda by caravan, and, descending 
the Nile, will come out at Khartoum April, 1911. 
He proposes to tour Europe for a twelvemonth, 
•lecturing and sightseeing so that it will he 



two years before he is back in America. 
He is accompanied by his son, Kcrmit, and three 
American naturalists, for the expedition is not for 
butchery. While Mr. Roosevelt is hunting the wild 
beasts a regiment of American “ specials ” will be 
hunting him. Uganda and the British East African 
Protectorate are likely to gel the greatest newspaper 
advertisement ever given free to a British Colony. 

A General Election on a small 
Th0 scale is in progress in Scotland. 

By-Eleetlons. Mr. Thomas Shaw, surrendering 
the Lord Advocateship and the 
seat for Hawick, has become a Lord Justice of 
Appeal in place of Lord Robertson. It is little short 
of a public calamity that one of the soundest, sturdiest, 
and most trustworthy of Radical members should be 
thus extinguished by the coronet of a peer and the 
ermine of a judge. Mr. Shaw was not sixty, and had 
a dozen years’ fight in him yet. The death of Sir 
A. Torrance created a vacancy for Central Glasgow, 
which is being contested between Mr. T. Gibson 
Bowles, who stands as a Liberal, and Mr. Dickson, an 
unknown Unionist. 1 remember as if it were yester¬ 
day Mr. Bowles’s debut as a Parliamentary candidate. 
It was in 1874. He stood as a Tory for Darlington, 
and polled 303 votes against over 3,000 given to 
the Liberal candidates. Mr. Sinclair’s acceptance 
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The Right Rev. the Bishop of Colchester. 

Consecrated at Lambeth last month. 
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of a peerage 
created a va¬ 
cancy in For¬ 
farshire, and Mr. 
Dewar’s appoint¬ 
ment as Solici¬ 
tor-General in 
place of Mr. 
Urc, who suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Shaw 
as Lord Advo¬ 
cate, necessi¬ 
tated a by-cleo- 
tion in South 
Edinburgh, 
There has been 
only one by-elec¬ 
tion in the South, 
the Liberals not 
venturing to con¬ 
test Taunton. 
Mr. Frank Smith 
started as a Socialist and achieved a very notable 
and significant success. In 1906 the Liberals polled 
14503 votes as against 1,842 given to the Unionist. 
Last month Mi. 

Frank Smith actu¬ 
ally polled 
votes, so that a 
Socialist polled two- 
thirds of the total 
recorded by the 
Liberals last Elec¬ 
tion. if we remem¬ 
ber what kind of a 
place Taunton is, 
the fact that only 
500Liberals refused 
to vote Socialist in 
this by-election will 
appear significant 
indeed. 

Three Klnjrs 
of 

British Commerce. 

Three men whose 
names have long 
been household 
words in the ears 
of all English-speak¬ 
ing men " passed 


away last month 
—Sir F. Wills, 
the great tobac¬ 
conist of Bristol: 

Lord Burton, 
who once was 
Bass; and Mr. 

Tears. Tobacco, 
beer, and soap 
have seldom had 
more respectable 
and respected 
represen t atives. 

They built up 
large fortunes 
during their 
lives, and by 
their death they 
will contribute 
substantial sums 
for the reduction 
of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s deficit. 

Free Traders, with the natural impatience of the sue- 
(.cssful man of business at the molly-coddling policies 

ol tariff reformers. 
Of the three, Mr. 
Tears probably com* 
tributed more to 
popular education 
than either of th| 
others. The threS 
millions which haw 
been spent in a<^ 
vertising Pears’ soa| 
have really been ji 
popular endowment 
of journalism an^ 
periodical literature 
The advertiser is ttM 
modern Maecenas 

V- 

Mr. Pears has gone} 
but as his Grant 
Vizier, Mr. Barrett 
still reigns in Nef 
Oxford Street, thetj 
will be no change 
in the liberal policj 
of publicity whicl 
has been the secre 
of the fortunes 0 
Pears, Ltd. 



I’huto£>a/>h by) \Langjier, Ltd. 

The late Sir F. Wills. 

Of the great tobacco company at Bristol. 



The late Mr. Andrew Pears, J.P 



Photograph fiy\ \Klliott and Fry. 

The late Lord Burton. 

Director of the famous brewing firm of 
Bass and Co. 

Two ol them at any rate were 
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Welcome! 

Brttannta (preparing to introdilte United South Africa to Canada and Australia): “ Here conies your new cousin.” 



* ' Literary Digest .] 

f P*wn>KKT Roosbvf’t. President F allures. King Edward. Emperor William. Abdul Hamid. 


The Effect of the Absence of a Wage Scale. 


























































Em\ \KD : “1 landed I hc.ud a voice in the night like an 
earthquake ? ” 

Fool MAN • “That is easily explained, your .Majesiy : The 
Emperor had a convrisalion with 1’iiiuc Hulow.” 


Pnsqninn.] rTuiin. 

Kaiser (to Chanecllor) : “ Do you understand ? In future 
you also are to hold youf tongue.” 




Roosevelt’s Legacy. 

Just a little “ Unfinished Business ” for Congress. 


[Baltimore. 


iVahrt Jacob.] [Stuttgart. 

The German’s Money-boxes. 

German Peasant : “ These strong boxes arc magnificent, but 
how am I ever going to fill them ? ’’ 
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The Hot End of the Wedge ; or, the Beginning of Retaliation. 

Li.oyjj Glokck : “ It’s, the poker I borrowed oft' you. Don’t you like it ? 
Pantaloon : “ Yes. But not this end of it! ” 


immM ■ m 


t\ \ 
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Klaadcnulatsch. ] 
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WaAtt Jacob.\ TStuttgart. 

The Peace Bell. 

It will not ring in the Balkans , too many ringers are pulling at 
the ropes. 


On Board H.M.S. “ Berlin.” 

The Diplomats on the Bridge. : “There; at last 
have got him on board ! But it was a tough job ; and 1 
many kilometres of rose chains have we not hud to use! ” 
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" tttmtiuter uaxcitr.l [With apologies to Punch. 


Fiscal Education. 

FARMER Chaplin (to Unionist Tariff Wobbler): “What 
on earth be at, messin’ about all over the place like this?” 

Ploughman : “ Wall, you told I to look to that cow, and 
go straight to it, an’ I bin Iryin* to foller thic ther cow till I be 
tired, an’ now 1 be waiting lor ’er to settle down ! ” 

[The Unionists who are inclined to wobble on Tariff “ Reform ” 
all declare that they are following Mr. llailour.] 



J 


Nrnc Ciuhiichter .J [Vienna. 



The European Pastrycook. 

1 he Hare (instead of waiting to be cooked) has gone off 
with the cake (Bosnia-Herzegovina). 



Jk-iadutfuiiatiL/i,} 


The Marine Painters of England and Germ^ 

, (liiuiy* 

Uncle Edward (to William): “ Your little marine masterpiece is too ^y-pbitio 


(Berlin, 


rnny. 

ious; 


;.ep it as a study." 













Current history in uakiuaiukh. 
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Tokyo Puck. J 


Labour Jealousy. 


The stupid American brimmers, says the Japanese cartoonist 
would not allow the yellow people to tread on the same piound. 
Hut the President and other wise statesmen would not permit 
such an outrage. 
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Bryan J Talker.] 


Japan and America. 


Attitude of Tapan when the U.S.A. fleet was in the Pacific 
Ocean, and afterwards when it had returned to Atlantic waters. ^ 


The Editor of the Hindi Punch of Bombay has sent 
me his ninth annual volume of cartoons published 
in his weekly issues. They reflect the warring strifes 
of Moderates and Extremists, Constitutionalists and 
Nationalists, whicli characterised the year 1908 in India. 
But they also indicate the great expectations with which 
India looks forward to the reforms promised by Lord 
Morley and the Government of India. I have also, 
received Mr. John Grand-Carteret’s “ Le Cesar Alle- 
mand,” published in Paris. It is a collection of the best 
of the cartoons depicting the German Emperor that have 
appeared lately, including many that have already been 
given in this magazine. One other—“ The Marine 
Painters ”—is given on the opposite page. 
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Aitnntapolis Journal.^ 

The New Chauffeur. 


By permission from Niw York “ Life. ] 

Faust at the National Theatre, Washington. 

Faust— Protection. Mephistopheles— Mr. Cannon 

Marguerite— Mr. Taft, Martha— Consumer. 
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108 —THE TERRITORIALS: LORD ESHER. 


Lord Esher is by universal consent one of the 
half-dozen men who “ run the Empire." Yet to the 
majority he is a man of mystery. “ Who the devil is 
Lord Esher ? ” you hear every now and then a'sked in 
tones of irritation. 

The Kaiser gibed at him; the papers occasionally 
hint mysteriously as if he were a second Lord North. 
But hitherto, although he has been in everything 
except the Cabinet- and he might have been in the 
Cabinet if he had liked office -it was not till last 
month that he came prominently into the open before 
the man in the street. But this time he has stood in 
the limelight with a vengeance. For the whole of last 
month London has reverberated with the echoes of 
Lord Esher’s appeal. Using the Daily Mail as his 
big drum, the Chairman of the London County Asso¬ 
ciation has turned recruiting sergeant to the Terri¬ 
torials to such good purpose that the London con¬ 
tingent has now been brought up to its proper 
strength. It was 11,000 short before he took the 
thing in hand, and in a fortnight the Daily Mail was 
able proudly to announce that London had done its 
duty, and that the ranks of the Territorials were filled 
so far as the capital was concerned. This was all 
Lord Esher’s doing. 

f asked Lord Esher whether he did not think the 



i Vcstmin* ter <tazette. ] 

British Sportsmen. 


Youths: “What aie we doin’? We’re goin’ to a football 
match, guv’nor. Wy, we know every pint in the giinc, ami 
know the pet nimes of all the plyers. We’re British sports¬ 
men.” 

John Bui.i. : “ You’d be more British and much better 
sportsmen if you joined the Territorials I ” 


style of his recruiting through the Daily Mail and the 

music-hall was playing it a little low down ? remember what Cromwell said about the men the Par 

Lord Esher replied: “ I want my men, and go liament first recruited before he raised his Ironsides, 
where I can get them.’’ You want men who put some conscience into their 

“ Nothing succeeds like success,” I answered ; “ but work -not such decadents of the music-hall as 



Geoffrey in ‘The Englishman’s 
Home.’ ” 

“ But I am a missionary in 
partibus infiddiutn replied Lord 
Esher. “ Our preaching is to the 
unconverted. We want to touch 
the consciences of those who have 
hitherto been indifferent. I go 
through the Daily Mail to the 
music-halls. But I should dearly 
like to have a turn at the churches 
and chapels. Do you think they 
would let me appeal from their 
pulpit to the sober, serious, religious 
youth to come out and do their 
duty to their country ? ” 

“ I hae my doots," said I. “ My 
youngest son joined the Westmin¬ 
sters the other day, and some of 
his old Cambridge chums have also 
become Territorials. But the weak 


rhotografk fy] f illustration . iiurtau. point seems to be the assumption 

Saturday Afternoon with the London Scottish. that the Territorials only recruit 

This was a march-out for the purpose of altiacting rmtiits for the Territorial . from clerks, working men, and 
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Photograph hy\ \Illu\trations Bureau. 

Saturday Afternoon at a Football Match. 


This photograph was taken at Pen tsmouth. It repiesenls only a part of those 
who were present, and it is only one of many similar and even larger attendances at 
matches on the same afternoon. 


weekly wage earners. If the volun¬ 
tary system is to be an effective 
substitute for conscription, there 
ought to be the same mixture of 
classes in the ranks as there is in 
countries where universal service 
prevails, where king’s sons, duke’s 
sons, etc., rub shoulders with the 
rank and file of the agricultural and 
industrial classes. It ought to be 
regarded surely as bad form not to 
have served in the Territorials.” 

“ By all means,” said Lord Esher. 

“ But the upper and the lower 
classes pay their toll of voluntary 
service in the Regulars and in the 
Navy. It is the middle classes who 
have been the shirkers. Now is 
their chance.” 

Lord Esher has in his life played 
many parts. When I first knew him 
it was as General Gordon’s friend, 
the private secretary of the Duke 
of Devonshire, and Liberal Member 
for Falmouth. But I may live 
to see him discoursing in the pulpit of the City 
Temple, or saying a word in season in West¬ 
minster Chapel. One thing is certain : If he should 
be summoned by the spiritual descendants of the 
Puritans to recruit for his new model in their meet¬ 


ing-places, Lord Esher will not fail. For one of the 
most extraordinary things about this extraordinary 
man is that he always pulls off everything to which 
he {Hits a hand. He is the man who gets things 
done. 


109. THE MYSTERY OF THE SF.XAPHONE: MR. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. Williams is a working engineer who also 
keeps hens at Catford. One day when in his work¬ 
shop he noticed that some small steel articles sus¬ 
pended from the wall by wire were quivering without 
any apparent cause. As the quivering continued. In- 
hunted about to discover what was the source of the 
disturbance. Immediately below the pendent steel 
someone had placed a basket of eggs. He removed 
it to see if there was any magnet beneath. No 
sooner had he done so than the quivering ceased. 
He replaced the basket and the quivering recom¬ 
menced. Clearly there was some connection between 
the quiver that was felt by the steel and the eggs. 
Mr. Williams began experimenting with this hitherto 
unsuspected sympatheticrelation between steel and egg. 
He found that a sterile egg left the steel unmoved. 
Continuing his experiments, he found that one egg 
would cause the steel to move backwards and for¬ 
wards like the pendulum of a clock, while another egg 
would cause it to rotate with a circular motion. He 
hatched out the first egg, and the chicken that came 
out was a pullet. He hatched out the second, and 
out came a cockerel. In thus wise it was that 
Mr. Williams stumbled upon what may be the key to 
many mysteries, viz., the latent power of sex in eggs 
to move a pendent piece of steel from side to side if 
the egg be female, in a circle if it be male. 


1 met Mr. Williams at the Daily Mirror exhibition j 
of the sexaphone at the Hotel Cecil. 

“ Are you sure you are right ? ” I asked. . 

“ 1 have verified it a thousand times. Last year I 
hatched out hundreds, of eggs in my three incubators, 
and they came out true to indication every time. Of 
course, l never set eggs shown to be sterile.” * 

“ Then all your certificated eggs hatch out, and 
always true to the sex shown by your little machine?” 

“ That is so. At first I was clumsy and made a • 
few mistakes. But my wife can test 200 eggs an hour, , 
and we hatch out roo per cent, and have just the 
proportion of cockerels or pullets that we prefer." 

What is your machine ? ” 

“ Here it is,” said Mr, Williams, producing a sexa¬ 
phone ; “ one is simply a fine steel wire, from which is 
suspended a small steel weight. That is the more 
sensitive. The other is a trifle more elaborate, but 
the principle is the same.” 

“ And does sex always affect it in the same way ? ” , 

“ Invariably. Man or woman, bird, beast, or fish 
—the instrument never fails. I have tried it on 
armadillos and eels. But try it yourself.” 

So I tried it on General Sir Alfred Turner’s head. 
The little ball quivered, moved slowly, and soon was 
gyrating round and round as if it would never stop. 

I tried it on a lady’s head. The circular movement 
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The Pendulum of the Sexaphone is gyrating over 
the head of Sir Alfred Turner. 


slowly died away, and then the steel ball began to 
swing back and forth like the pendulum of a 
clock. 

“ Perhaps it is suggestion,” I objected. “ It moves 
as we expect it to do.” 

“Try it on an animal whose sex is unknown. Here 
is a hedgehog. Here are guinea-pigs, pigeons, 
rabbits, white mice ; no one can say which is male 
and which is female without close examination—test 
them.” 

So we did, and behold in every case the sexaphone 
told truly the sex of the subject! Mr. Williams 
suggested we should try it on a dog which he was 
proceeding to take out of the basket. 

1 objected. “ Let the dog stay where it is; keep 
the lid down. No one knows whether it is a he or a 
she. Hold the sexaphone over the basket and see if 
it will work.” 

To this Mr. Williams objected. He could not 
guarantee that it would tell the sex unless it was held 
close to the animal ; the lid of the basket might 
intercept the current. 1 insisted. “Try it and 
see ” 

Mr. Williams gave way. I held the sexaphone 
over the basket, and lo ! in a few seconds it began to 
gyrate in the circular fashion. “ I pronounce this dog 
a male,” 1 said. “ Take it out and see.” 

And male it was ! 

The experiment is to be repeated at my office for 
the purpose of putting the power of the sexaphone to 
a test of its ability to detect the sex of eggs before a 
small but influential i ommillGe of the best known 
experts on poultry-rearing in this country. I hope 
to report the results in a future number of the 
Review. 


110—A FILLIP TO SOCIALISM? THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE. 


If the Report of the Poor Law Commission is a 
knockdown blow to Socialism of the Collectivist type, 
the first Report of the Public Trustee, issued last 
month, will give a great fillip to Socialism of the saner 
variety. For the Public Trustee has vindicated in 
his short term of office the conviction that there are 
many things which the State can do better for tlx. 
citizen than the citizen can do for himself. The Post 
Office is one example of this. The Public. Trustee 
seems likely to be another. 

I had the privilege of a long interview with the 
Publie Trustee and his assistant last month, before the 
publication of his Report. They are both pleasant 
gentlemen, who are very well pleased with the work 
that has been given to the Department to do, apd 
also, quite justifiably, with the way in which it has 
been done. Since the Public Trustee was brought 
into existence they have administered 325 estates, of 
an approximate value of ^2,000,000, on an expendi¬ 
ture of ^7,73 r, of which ^4,500 was met by foes. 

I asked the Public Trustee whether he was pre¬ 


pared to carry 011 all the businesses of all the 
testators who appointed him trustee of their estate. 

“No,” said he. “We wind them up with such 
expedition as we can. If we were to undertake to 
carry them on we should inevitably break down. No 
public official has brains enough, knowledge enough, or 
experience enough to venture upon any such complex 
enterprise. It is by respecting our limitations we 
realise our strength.” 

“ But the temptation to a Napoleonic Public Trustee 
of Collectivist principles would be tremendous. You 
could so work your trusteeship as to enable you to 
control all means of production and distribution ? ” 

“ Yes, perhaps ; but as I am neither Napoleonic nor 
Collectivist, the temptation does not appeal to me. I 
stick to my humbler business of transacting cheaply 
and efficiently for the testator what at present is done 
inefficiently and at considerable cost of time and 
money by private trustees.” 

“ Cheap, you say ? But does that not spell ruin to 
the vast army of lawyers who-” 
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“ Ought not to be trustees, only the legal advisers 
of trustees. They can carry on their proper mission 
by advising the Public Trustee.” 

“ Not many pickings will they get out of yon,” I 
said. “ But even with all your respect for the neces¬ 
sary limitations, I see you have already undertaken 
enough obligations to turn your hair grey. You will 
soon have as many wards as there, are wards in 
Chancery. You will have to look after their educa¬ 
tion and their training ; you will have to decide as to 
what trade, calling, or profession the boy must pursue; 
and as for the girls, I already see you at the head of 
a matrimonial bureau.” 

“ Perhaps. But if we do the work successfully ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; that is the regular faeilis descensus 
Averno. You begin well, people trust you, more and 
more work is heaped upon you, and, behold ! you 
develop, before you know where, you are, into the 
Omnipotent Tchinovnik, with his finger and thumb 
upon everyone’s throat. If you do these things 
described in your Report in the green tree, what will 
you not do in the dry ? Methinks I see in you the 
Germ of the Coming Despotism you are creating, the 
grey matter of the brain for the Collectivist state of 
the future.” 

“But,” objected the Public Trustee, “is there not 
another way of looking at it ? By enabling the 
testator to feci quite secure that his wishes will be 
carried out, you give greater security to the owners 
of property.” 

“There you are again,” I exclaimed. “ Avoiding 
the Scylla of Socialism you are falling headlong into 
the Charybdis of the Dead Hand. Testators’ wishes 
are now often more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. But you will make the grasp of the 
Dead Hand as hard and as lasting as cast iron.” 

“ Dangers no doubt there are in any course you 
take,” said the Public Trustee, “ but it is more 
dangerous still to do nothing and merely drift. One 
of the advantages of a Public Trusteeship is that it is 
constantly under the scrutiny of the public and the 
public Press. Anothei is that it is the depository of a 
far wider range of information and experience than 
can be commanded by any private trustee. Nothing 
would be more fatal for the Public Trustee than to be 
too eager, too ambitious.” 

“ Forswear ambition. By that sin fell the angels. 
But, briefly, after this preliminary skirmish, what are 
the salient outstanding facts which the public ought 
to know about the working of the office for the first 
year of its existence ? ” 

“ You will find it all set out in our Report which 
we have just published. The chief part of our busi¬ 
ness at present is with ordinary trusts, in which we 
act either as sole or as joint trustee.” 

“ What kind of trusts ? ” 

“ All kinds of trusts —transferred trusts, new trusts, 
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trusts under wills, trusts under marriage settlements. 
But another branch of our business is that of exe¬ 
cutorship. We act not only as trustees, but as 
executors. Already we have been notified that we 
have been appointed as executor in estates of a capital 
value of £19,000,000. Last year we acted as sole 
executor in fourteen cases, and as co-executor in 
eight. We received £803 in fees, and we shall 
receive a similar amount when we have distributed the 
,£455,000 which is the capital value of the estates in 
question.” 

“ Have you anything to do with intestate 
estates ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, we administer the estates of intestates, 
and as we have no trouble about having to find 
sureties for the administration bond this branch of 
our business is sure to increase.” 

“ Any other functions ? ” 

“Other functions? Why, I have only touched 
upon the most obvious duties of my office. We 
administer small estates simply and inexpensively. 
We administer moneys paid into court for the benefit 
of minors and others, and we also administer property 
of convicts under the Forfeiture Act. Then there is 
what I may call the inquisition.” 

“ What is that ? ” 

“ Are you aware that any private trustee or bene¬ 
ficiary who has any anxiety about the property 
in which he is interested can appeal to us, and we at 
once institute an investigation and secure an audit ? 
We do this for anyone.” 

“ Anything else ? ” 

“ F.verything else. We look after children, see to 
their education, their apprenticeship and general 
welfare. We are almost in loco parentis for many 
orphans. The fund for the policeman's widow at 
Tottenham has been handed to us to invest and 
administer.” 

“ Do you deal in stocks and shares ? ” 

“ Not exactly ; but we have to invest money, and 
we have a wide range of investments. We have at 
present £1,735,°°° invested, and we secure an 
average return of £3 16s. 5d. per cent. If we had a 
free hand we could secure 4 per cent.” 

“ And you do all this for nothing?” 

“ No, sir. But we do it for fees which, as you see 
by the accounts, did not last year quite meet our 
expenditure. They are as low as any charged any¬ 
where in the world, but they are to be still further 
reduced-■” 

“ Will you ever make it self-supporting ? 

“Not only self-supporting, but we may even make; 
a profit. That, however, is net our desire. We have 
been created for the service of the public, and we 
exist solely for that end. To facilitate the just, legal, 
and economical administration of trusts is our sole 
object, not to earn income for the Treasury.” 
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in.—THE OPEN OCEAN AS A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


“ Can consumption be cured ? ” I asked a friend of 
mine the other day who has made a study of the 
“ great white plague.” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ if you take it early enough. Live 
in the open air all day, and, if possible, all night. But 
the air must be pure, full of oxygen, and entirely free 
from bacteria.” 

“ Where can such air be found ? ” I asked 
incredulously. 

f “ At sea,” he answered earnestly ; “ only at sea. 
Don’t you think the time has come for Britons to 
afford the world a practical object-lesson of their 
capacity, not merely to rule the waves, but to use their 
ocean realm as a cure for consumption ? ” 

“ Can it be done ? ” I asked. 

“ It can be done, done at once, done cheaply, and 
done at a profit,” he replied. 

“ Where are your proofs ? ” 

“ Experimental demonstration is impossible till we 
put it to the test. But my authorities are Dr. A. 
Edom of Brussels, whose book on the subject is almost 
classic; Dr. E. von Leyden, the chief medical professor 
at Berlin, and the British MedicalJournal .” 

“ What precisely is your case ? ” 

“ In a nutshell, this. That what are now universally 
admitted to be essentials to the cure of consumption 
—the constant breathing of highly oxygenated air free 
from all bacteria at an equable temperature—can 
better be secured in an ocean sanatorium than any¬ 
where else in the world.” 

“ What do you propose to do ? ” 

“To form a small company, buy a suitable sailing 
ship, fit her out as a floating sanatorium for fifty 
patients, and let her cruise slowly about the Canary 
Islands or Madeira or the Cape de Verde Islands. 
If the wind freshened the ship could take refuge in a 
sheltered roadstead. The temperature varies little. 
The patients would live, waking and sleeping, in the 
open air. They would have all the comforts and 
none of the temptations of a land sanatorium, and in 
three months they would be quite well.” 

“ What would it cost ? ” 

“ The financial scheme, which has been carefully 
workdd out by experts, shows that a sanatorium on the 
high seas run with luxury, under the control of an 
adequate medical and nursing staff, would pay a good 
dividend if forty of its fifty berths were filled with 
patients paying 30s. a day. In other words, we could 
cure a consumptive in the first or second stage at a 
charge of ^150, from starting port to port of return. 
;I think it not improbable that we might hereafter 
make rebate of fees, hut at first we propose to charge 


30s. a day, inclusive of everything, and out of the fees 
of the well-to-do to set aside a liberal propor¬ 
tion to defray the cost of a certain number of free 
patients recommended by the shareholders.” 

“ Who is at your back in this matter ? ” 

“ I have mentioned the imprimatur of the British 
Medical Journal. Lord Pirrie, Sir Edgar Speyer, and 
Sir Alfred Jones have been taking a warm interest in 
the matter from the moment it was brought to their 
notice. I have dozens of enthusiastic letters from 
eminent medical men, amongst them many specialists, 
expressing their intense desire to see a demonstration 
of this overwhelmingly convincing idea carried out 
without any further delay.” 

“ Would this method of treatment be also applicable 
to a greater number of sufferers on benevolent lines ? ” 
“ Decidedly so in an eminent degree, and it is my 
heart’s desire that that should be done as soon as this 
company has proved a success. The financial 
burdens for ocean sanatoriums on benevolent lines 
will be less than for efficient land sanatoriums on 
benevolent lines.” 

So said my friend, and I was so taken with his 
enthusiasm that I set apart one of the rooms in 
Mowbray House; so my triend is now domiciled in 
14, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., under the style of 
“ Ocean Sanatoriums for Tuberculosis,” where anyone 
can address him who wishes to associate himself 
financially with the scheme or who would desire to 
book berths in advance. 


HOW TO CURE STAMMERING. 

I used to believe no one could cure stammering, 
which is one of the most annoying impediments to 
human intercourse. But I have come upon an expert 
who can do this apparently impossible thing. His 
name is Mr. Horspool ; his address is Albion House, 
New Oxford St., London. He came to me some 
time ago and said that he could do it, had done it, 
and could do it again, as often as I liked, 

He asked me to put him under observation. I 
complied with his request. A small boy of ten, 
bearing one of the most familiar names in business 
circles of London, and whose family is closely con¬ 
nected with the peerage, was submitted to Mr. 
Horspool. He stammered painfully. His parents 
were in despair. None of the doctors who were 
consulted—for money was not lacking—could do 
anything. Mr. Horspool took him in hand. My 
representative watched the treatment week by week. 
In one month the boy talks with perfect ease 
and freedom. The cure apparently is complete, 
although he is still to be kept under observation. 
Mr. Horspool says that if the subject had been an 
adult, the cure would have been effected sooner. 
That may be. I am only prepared to certify the boy 
was cured. But of that there is no doubt. 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION’S REPORT ON THE POOR LAW. 

It is difficult, almost impossible, to cope in a magazine like this with the Reports of the Royal Commis¬ 
sioners on the Poor Law, which were published last month. It is not often John Hull goes to the 
Penitent Form, but when he does, his confessions are voluminous indeed. “ Lord have mercy upon me, 
miserable sinner! ” is written large over almost every page of both these Reports. So doleful are his 
lamentations that the sympathetic reader almost begins to despair. For everything seems to be wrong; nothing 
seems to be right, and we are invited to run amok at almost everything we have hitherto been taught to 
reverence. If there be one principle more than another which has been held to be the greatest safeguard of 
democracy, it is the elective principle applied through local self-governing bodies jealous of their freedom from 
centralising authority. That great safeguard is now to be flung to the winds. The Majority Report damns 
the elective principle as fatal to efficiency, and both Majority and Minority Reports insist upon increasing 
the authority of the Central Authority. What are we to think of it? It is too soon to say. To-day I 
confine myself to giving a hasty sketch of the salient features of this historical “ Mea Culpa.” 


I.—EXIT POOR RELIEF: ENTER PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION 

HE appointment of a Royal Commission into 
the Poor Law was one of the first articles in 
the programme of social reforms submitted by 
our Helpers to all Parliamentary candidates in 1892. 
It was not till 1905 that the Government of Mr. 
Balfour, just before leaving office in December, 1905, 
appointed the Royal Commission which has just 
presented its Report. There are two Reports. The 
first, of 640 pages, is signed by fourteen out of eighteen 
Commissioners. The second, of 500 pages, is signed 
by four—the Rev. Russell Wakefield, Mr. Lansbury, 
Mr. F. Chandler, and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

Lord George Hamilton was Chairman of the Com¬ 
mission, which has held 200 meetings, examined 
1,300 witnesses, made 800 personal visits to work- 
houses, etc. What with their evidence, the information 
obtained abroad, and the reports of Special Investi¬ 
gators, the printed progeny of this Commission will 
be forty volumes of 14,000 folio pages. 

(j) WHAT IS TO REPLACE BOARDS OF GUARDIANS? 

1. Both Reports agree in recommending the 
abolition of Boards of Guardians. The' Majority 
Report proposes’ that they should be replaced by 
a Public Assistance Authority, which is to be a 
Statutory Committee appointed by the county or 
borough council, the constitution of which is care¬ 
fully defined as follows :— 

(i.) One half of the members to be appointed by the council 
of the county or county borough, and the persons so appointed 
may be persons who are members of the council. 

(«.) The other half of the members to be appointed by the 
council from outside their nuqjber and to consist of persons 
experienced in the local administration of public assistance or 
other cognate work. 

(iii.) The actual number of members of the public assistance 
authority in each case and from time to time to be determined 
by the Local Government Board, after consideration of a 
scheme submitted on the first occasion by the council of the 


county or county borough, and on subsequent occasions by the 
public assistance authority. 

(iv.) Women to be eligible for appointment under either head 
(i.) or (ii.). 

The Public Assistance Committee will be appointed 
by the Public Assistance Authority, and will include :— 

A certain proportion of persons nominated by the urban and 
rural district councils, and, where a voluntary aid committee 
has been established, a certain proportion nominated by that 
committee. The persons so nominated shall be experienced in 
the local administration of public assistance or other cognate 
work, and shall include a proportion of women, in our 
judgment not ordinarily less than one-third. One-third of the 
members shall retire each year, but shall be eligible for re¬ 
appointment. 

The Minority Report would simply hand over the 
work now done by the Guardians to the county 
councils, with a free hand as to how they constitute . 
their committees. But the central feature of their 
recommendation is to create in each county or county f 
borough a kind of Major-General under the title of V 
Registrar of Public Assistance. 

This despot is to be appointed by the county and 
county borough council, and to be charged with the.v 
threefold duty of: 

(i.) Keeping a public register of all cases in receipt of public 
assistance; 

(ii.) Assessing and recovering, according to the law of the > 
land and the evidence as to sufficiency of ability to pay, what-'f 
ever charges Parliament may decide to make for particular kinds 
of relief or treatment ; and '■ '1 

(iii.) Sanctioning the grants of home aliment proposed by the-.. 
committees concerned with the treatment of the case. 

(2) INCREASE OF CENTRAL AUTHORITY. 

2. Both Reports agree in recommending an increase •’ 
of the power of the Central Authority. .? 

The Majority Report would secure this by increas- j 
ing the subvention from £2,250,000 to ,£5,000,000., 
a year, and giving the Local Government Board a ,j 
right to withhold the grant if the local authorities fail * 
to do their duty. } 

The Minority Report would place all the local i 
authorities under the supervision of a single depart') 
ment of the National Government, called a Ministry ) 
of Labour, which would administer the grants in aid, ] 
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($) ABOLISH THE MIXED WORKHOUSE. 

3. Both Reports agree in condemning the general 
mixed workhouse. The Majority Report would divide 
the indoor poor into seven classes, viz., (i.) children ; 
(ii.) the aged and infirm; (iii.) able-bodied men; 
(iv.) able-bodied women ; (v.) vagrants; (vi.) feeble¬ 
minded, and (vii.) epileptics. These are to be 
separately dealt with. The workhouses will be pooled, 
as it were, and the paupers distributed according to 
their class. Whether they will like this better when 
they find it takes them out of their own county is 
doubtful. 

(4) VOLUNTARY AID COUNCILS. 

4. One most important recommendation is that 
Voluntary Aid Councils, representing all existing 
charities, friendly societies, religious bodies, etc., 
shall be constituted for the purpose of appointing 
committees, to be established in the same building as 
the Public Assistance Committees, with whom they 
will work in harmony. This does not go as far as 
the Elbcrfeld system, but it is capable of development. 


II.- A BLACK EYE FOR SOCIALISM AND 
DEMOCRACY. 

HE Report of the Royal Commission upon the 
Poor Law is the worst knock which Socialism 
and Democracy have received in our time. 
It will long be quoted as a conclusive argument 
against the policy so much in favour in some quarters 
of converting the State into a universal provider for 
all its citizens. 

The English Poor Law system is the one distinc¬ 
tively Socialistic institution in this country. To the 
destitute poor the State stands in loco parentis. It 
undertakes to feed, clothe, lodge, educate, and other¬ 
wise provide for all their wants, it is their earthly 
providence. It is to the 750,000 recipients of 
Poor Law relief all, and more than all, that the 
Socialised State would be to all the inhabitants of this 
country. We have therefore an object-lesson in 
miniature of the distinctive characteristics of a 
collectivist system applied only to a small percentage 
of the population. 

THE MIXED WORKHOUSE. 



(5) PUHL1C ASSISTANCE. 

5. The Majority Report summarises as follows the 
main principles upon which the new Public Assistance 
Authorities are to act:— 

(i.) The treatment of the poor who apply for public assist¬ 
ance should be adapted to the needs of the individual, and, if 
institutional, should be governed by classification. 

(ii.) The public administration established for the assistance 
of the poor should work in co-operation with the local and 
private charities of the district. 

(iii.) The system of public assistance thus established should 
include processes of help which would be preventive, curative, 
and restorative. 

(iv.) livery effort should be made to foster the instincts of 
independence and self-maintenance amongst those assisted. 

(6) OTHER REFORMS. 


1, 6. A3 to outdoor relief, it must be adequate, 

granted after proper inquiry, after consultation with the 
if, Voluntary Aid Committee, and withheld from those 
; who are not living respectable lives in decent houses 
$■' outside slum areas. 

f 7. Children no longer must be kept in workhouses, 

; but as far as possible boarded out. Adoption should 
be fostered, and all Poor Law children should be 
.. medically inspected. 

«j, 8. Aged put by themselves, classified according to 

T physical condition and moral character, and when 
possible lodged in small homes. 

I' 9. More medical officers, medical treatment more 
® readily available (subject to recovery of cost), no out- 
i|. 4 door medical relief, except to those with good habits 
|l *it! healthy homes. No voter to be disfranchised for 
accepting medical relief. 

ro. Persons who persistently indulge in pernicious 
habits, etc., to be subjected to continuous treatment 
*fl; for such period as the magistrate shall decide within 
Tor without public inst ; 'utions. 


The first thing that leaps to the eye is the belief of 
the Commissioners as to the absolute impossibility of 
securing any semblance of improvement excepting by 
a centralised despotism. Local self-government means 
that the Local Boards do as they please, taking no 
notice of the most urgent representations of the 
central government, 'fake, for instance, the mixed 
w’orkhouse. The Royal Commission of 1834 con¬ 
demned it in unsparing terms. Ever since then the 
Local Government Board has endeavoured to break 
up that most objectionable institution. But the evils 
of the general mixed .workhouse remain to-day 
very much what they were at the beginning of the 
century.:— 

In a large majority of the unions the local Hoard of Guardians 
Insists on retaining all sections of the sick- the tuberculous, the 
cancerous, the venereal, the maternity cases, the children, the 
senile, and sometimes even the infectious—in the General Mixed 
Workhouse. 

OUTDOOR RELIEF. 

The same story is told about the administration of 
outdoor relief:— 

The Royal Commissioner 1834 insisted that uniformity in the 
administration of relief was an absolute essential. All the 
same, it never has been established, and the amazing statement 
is made that no Order has ever been issued from the central 
authority regulating or eontrollinglthe annual disbursement of the 
.£4,000,000 annually paid in outdoor relief. The result is what 
might be expected. Two-fifths of the unions have no by-laws 
on the subject at all. They profess to deal with each case 
requiring outdoor relief “ on its merits.” The remaining three- 
fifths have drawn up extensive by-laws, showing the most 
extraordinary divergence, not only in points of detail, but as 
, regards ideals and principles of administration. 

^ FAVOURITISM. 

The second thing that is equally obvious is that no 
elected authority can be trusted to mete out impartial 
justice in the distribution of public money. Here is 
^,’what the Report states as to the way in which the 
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Boards of Guardians distribute outdoor relief when 
they deal with each case on its merits :— 

“ Each case on its merits ” is the formula used to conceal 
much caprice, prejudice, and favouritism. The result is in¬ 
justice. There is neither the superficial equality of treatment 
which adherence to a rigid scale gives nor the deeper equality 
of treatment according to ascertained need. There is little or 
no attempt at discovering the whole po-.ition of a case and 
meeting it in a thoughtful fashion. Guardians are not relieving 
destitution, but supplementing small and precarious incomes. 

The money of’the ratepayers “ is being applied to 
subsidise dirt, disease, and immorality.” 

A STEPMOTHER STATE. 

The third fact brought into bold relief by the 
Report is the utter inefficiency of the State when il 
attempts to discharge the duty of parenthood. 
Under the Poor Law the State feeds, clothes and 
educates 100,000 children in the workhouses, and 
assists in feeding 130,000 whose parents are receiving 
outdoor relief. 15,000 babies—10,000 illegitimate - 
arc born in the workhouse every year. This is how the 
Stale manages its lying-in hospitals :—- 

Expectant mothers are herded with prostitutes, and often left 
to await their confinement in the midst of imbeciles and 
epileptics. Expectant mothers are not even allowed to prepare 
for the coining event by making any clothes for the infant ; still 
less are they instructed how to do so. “ Tt is," wc arc informed, 
“against the workhouse rules ’’ for expectant mothers to make 
the baby clothes, which “ arc made in the sewing-room by llic 
older women." “ No instruction or help of any kind," 
observes a lady guardian, “ is given to young mothers. There 
is no one to give it.” 

The result is that in some workhouses 40 per cent, 
of the babies die in the first twelve months. The 
death-rate of workhouse infants is more than double 
that of those outside. 

IMBECILES AS NURSES. 

Even after killing off so many unwanted children 
the State has still 14,000 children left on its hands 
who are under five years of age. How does it manage 
its nursery ? The Report tells us :— 

Wc regret to leport that these workhouse nurseries ate, in a 
]a*ge number of cases—alike in structural arrangements, equip, 
ment, organisation, and staffing—wholly unsuited to the healthy 
rearing of infants. It is in vain that the Local Government Board 
has for more than a decade laid il down that,'etc., etc. Tin- 
Boards of Guardians have not obeyed. AVe have visited many 
workhouse nurseries in the different parts of the kingdom, and we 
have found hardly any that can possibly be regarded as satisfac¬ 
tory places in which children should be reared. 

Babies arc handed over to “ classed imbeciles.” 
One such feeble-minded nurse once washed her 
charge in boiling water, so that it died. “ The whole 
nursery,” says a lady guardian, “ has often been found 
under the charge of a person actually certified as of 
unsound mind, the bottles .sour, the babies wet, cold, 
and dirty.” Yet in face of these facts and others of a 
similar nature it is difficult to believe that the 
millennium will dawn when the Socialised State 
undertakes the duty of bringing up all children in 
State nurseries. 


THE CULTURE QF SERVILITy. 

A [fourth damning indictment brought against the 
system by the Report is the effect which entrusting 
the maintenance of men, women, and children to 
State officials has upon the character of those officials. 
However good they may be at the start, their position 
soon brings about a subtle deterioration. 

Here is a pleasant picture of what the officials 
become in a State which is the Universal Provider;— 

But to the common run of men ami women who gain 
appointments as master and matron theic comes to be, amid all . 
tlm differences of sex or age or character or health or strength 
or defectiveness, but one category of inmate-tile pauper; the 
person who ought not to be there ; the semi-delinquent, who 
ought to be grateful for being at the public expense just kept 
alive. 

The inevitable result is the development among the officials . 
of a complete indifference to suffering which they cannot alle¬ 
viate, to ignorance which they cannot enlighten, to virtue which 
they cannot encourage, to indolence which they cannot correct, 
to vice which they cannot punish. The one attribute in an 
inmate which they appreciate is instant obedit nee passing into - 
servility. 

Of the relieving officers it is said they arc quite 
unfitted as a class to perform the manifold functions 
expected of them. From first to last, there is in the 
Foor Law medical service no thought of anything but 
“ relief.” It is not regarded as any part of the duty of 
the district medical officer to take any steps to prevent ; 
disease, either in the way of recurrence in the same 
patient, or in its spiead to other persons. From first 
to last, in short, the outdoor medical service of the 
I’oor Law has 110 conception of the public health , 
point of view. 

And so on and so on till the end of the chapter I 

WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 

What is the meaning of all this ? Does it mean that 
Society has not made sufficient progress on the 
evolutionary road for its members to have brain, 
conscience or heart enough to handle collectively any 
great masses of human beings ? The Poor Law 
system is only concerned with a small percentage of 
the population. It has all the educated classes, the 
leisured classes, the religious people, and the trades 
unions to draw upon as Guardians of the Poor. It 
has a Fortunatus’ purse to draw upon in the shape of . 
the pocket of the ratepayer. 

1 

THE WORKHOUSE A.D. 1909. 

But here is a vivid picture painted by the Com¬ 
missioners of the kind of home which these elect of 
the people have succeeded in creating in this year of . 
grace 1909 : — 

There are no separate bedrooms, there are not even separate* 
cubicles. The young servant out of place, the prostitute recover¬ 
ing from disease, the feeble-minded woman of any age, the girl' 
with her first baby, the unmarried mother coming in to be con¬ 
fined of her third or fourth bastard, the senile, the paralytic, the 
epileptic, the respectable descried wife, the widow to whom 
outdoor relief has been refused, are all herded indiscriminately 
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ogether. We li.ivc found respectable old women annoyed, by 
lay and by night, by the presence of noisy and dirty imbeciles. 

Idiots who are physically offensive or mischievous, or so noisy 
ts to create a disturbance by day and by night with their bowls, 
ire often found in workhouses mixing with others, both in the 
lick wards and in the body of the home. We have ourselves 
leen, in one, large workhouse, pregnant women who have come 
in to be confined, compelled to associate day and night, and to 
work side by side with half-witted imbeciles and women so 
physically deformed as to be positively repulsive to look upon. 
A. large proportion of these workhouses have, for instance, no 
separate sick ward for children, and, in spite of the ravages of 
measles, etc., not even a quarantine ward for the constant stream 
of new-comers. Accordingly, in the sick wards of the smaller 
workhouses, with no constraint on mutual intercourse, we have 
more than once seen young children in bed with minor ailments, 
next to women of bad character under treatment for contagious 
disease, whilst other women, in the same ward, were in advanced 
Stages of cancer and senile decay. 

ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

What an Inferno ! N ot very encouraging for those 
Utopians who are constantly assuring us that we need 
only hand over to the State the entire control of 
everything in order to bring about the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The answer to these 
fond imaginings is the English workhouse. If that is 
the best the State can do, there is little temptation to 
sacrifice liberty in the hope that therewith we should 
purchase comfort. When we woke up in slavery we 
might find out that comfort was even further beyond 
our reach than it was before. 

THE FAILURE OF MASS TREATMENT. 

It is no use abusing the Guardians. If half of them 
had been women things would not have been in the 
mess in which they now are, but being mere men, with 
only here and there a solitary woman to break the 
male monotony of the board, they have done the 
best they could. Even although they are elected by 
only twenty-eight per cent, of the electorate they are 
probably quite as good a type of men as could lie 
secured in a socialised State to manage everything 
and everybody. They have failed not because they 
are bad men, or idle men, or corrupt men, for as a 
whole they are none bf these. Their failure is due 
to the fact that the very essence of the system they 
:have to administer is collective and not individual, and 
it is asserted as almost a self-evident proposition in the 
Report that the keynote of all reform is to substitute 
individual treatment for mass treatment. But that is 
the very antithesis of the doctrine of die collectivist. 
*lf it is necessary to avoid collective treatment when 
Kyou have only 250,000 persons to deal with, how 
iinuch more necessary will that be if you undertake to 

E d and clothe and lodge forty millions ? 

MONEY NO REMEDY. 

Another very remarkable feature of the Report is 
evidence which it affords of the inability of the 


State to cope with these difficulties by the mere 
expenditure of money. Indeed, it almost seems as if 
the more money you spend in relieving distress, the 
more distress there is to be relieved. Neither do 
increased wages and cheap food seem to reduce 
pauperism. Wages are 10 per cent, higher in the 
nineties than they were in the eighties, and 30 per cent, 
higher than in the sixties. We are spending nearly 
60 millions a year on poor relief, education and public 
health, and yet the number of able-bodied healthy 
paupers has gone up in the ten years 1896-1906 
by 21 per cent, indoor and 49 per cent, outdoor. 
We spent ^7 12s. id. on every pauper in 1874; we 
spend ^15 12s. 6d. to-day. Every man, woman, and 
child paid 7s. old. per head for poor relief in 1871-2. 
And the worst of it is that no one seems any better 
for all this outlay. 

THE SOCIALIST’S PARADISE. 

The Report tells us that in countless instances 
there is a gradual deterioration of intellect owing 
to the lack of almost all incentive to use the brain. 
“ After an experience of some twelve years there is 
no doubt in my mind that life in the workhouse 
deteriorates mentally, morally, and physically the 
habitual inmate.” The indoor pauper has attained 
the ideal of the Socialist’s paradise. The neces¬ 
saries of life are provided without any thought 01 
effort on his part, and as the result, in the majority 
of eases, the sole ideas that fill the mind are to get at 
much to eat and as much sleep and as large an 
immunity from even the lightest task as possible. 
In other words, the man deprived of the whip and 
spur of the struggle for existence degenerates into a 
gluttonous sloth. The whole thing is summed up in 
the saying of a workhouse inmate, “So long as I can 
get sixteen ounces of pie for my dinner, and my two 
children kept for life, and they don’t ask me to do 
more than polish the stair banisters, 1 am not going 
to work.” 

THE LIMITS OF SANE SOCIALISM. 

I have'called the Report a Black Eye for Socialism 
and Democracy. But we are all Socialists nowadays, 
in a sense, and also Democrats. But sensible Socialists 
who are willing and eager to socialise everything that 
can safely be socialised—say all natural and artificial 
monopolies of service that experience shows can be 
managed collectively—ought to be the first to welcome 
the “ Thus far and no farther ” which this Report pro¬ 
claims in trumpet-tones to those who would socialise 
the family and replace the home of a married pair by 
a State phalanstery. When next we are assured 
that the State can Bring up babies better than their 
own mothers, let us point these confident prophets to 
the sixty-four workhouses where the only nurses for 
the children of the State were imbeciles and feeble¬ 
minded women. Until we can reform the Workhouse 
we had better keep the State from attempting to 
replace the Home. 
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III.—THE WOHKLESS WORKER. 

WHY HE IS UNEMPLOYED AND HOW 
TO HELP HIM. 

B OTH the Majority and the Minority Report of 
the Poor Law Commission devote much 
attention to the question of unemployment. 
They agree in recommending—(i) A national scheme 
of labour exchanges ; (2) labour colonies for the 
workless, with (3) places of detention, with suitable 
labour, for the “ won’t works.” 

Relief works, as at present organised, are con¬ 
demned as demoralising by both parties on the 
Commission. 

HOW TO PREVENT IWKMPLOYM ENT. 

The main causes of unemployment are held to he 
(1) casual labour and (2) boy labour. Casual labour 
is described as dangerous to the social life of the 
community and disastrous to the casual worker and 
his family. The majority insist that all available 
means should be taken to regularise employment, and 
say that Board of Trade officers might be sent to the 
ports to confer as to means of reducing the inter¬ 
mittent employment to small dimensions. 

More serious is the disposition of boys to plunge 
into remunerative labour, which leaves them of no 
value in the labour market when boyhood is passed. 
Between 70 and 80 per cent, of boys leaving the 
elementary schools go into unskilled occupations. To 
avoid, as far as possible, this terrible wastage, the 
majority regard with favour the suggestions that boys 
should be kept at school until the age of fifteen 
instead of fourteen; that exemption below this age 
should be granted only for boys leaving to learn a 
skilled trade ; and that there should be school super¬ 
vision till sixteen and replacing in school of boys not 
properly employed. Further, there is urgent need of 
improved facilities for technical education after the 
present age for leaving school. With a view 1o the 
improvement of physique, a continuous system of 
physical drill should be instituted which might be 
commenced during school life, and be continued 
afterwards; and, in order to discourage boys from 
entering uneducative occupations which offer no 
prospect of permanent employment, there should be 
established, in connection with the Labour Exchange, 
a special organisation for giving boys, parents, 
teachers, and school managers information and 
guidance as to suitable occupations for children 
leaving school. 

HOW TO INSURK AGAINST UN KM PLOY MENT. 

The Report suggests the desirability of some scheme 
on the principle of making an addition or subsidy 
from public funds to every payment of unemployed 
benefit made by a trade organisation to one of its 
members:— 

If the subsidy wen* to be offered to any provident organisation 
which would make unemployment insurance a leading feature of 
its business, we should look tor the advent of a new type of 


friendly society, composed of men of similar or allied trades^ 
who would have the necessary trade solidarity and knowledge 
of each other’s circumstances, and whose interests would be 
sufficiently similar to prevent the “ bad risks ” crowding out the 
good. It would, in fact, be a trade union organised for pro* 
vident benefits alone. If such societies came into existence 
under the encouragement of a subsidy wc might hope for 
insurance against unemployment becoming general over the field 
of labour. Such a result, we venture to say, would far more 
than counterbalance the expense of the subsidy. 

An analogous system is known abroad as the Ghent 
system, and the Report discusses at some length and 
with considerable favour the possibility and advan¬ 
tages of introducing the principles of this system into 
England. They recommend the creation of an 
organisation for insurance against unemployment, to 
develop and secure (widh contributions from public 
funds) the greatest possible benefits to the workmen 
from co-operative insurance against unemployment. 

HOW TO DISTRIBUTE EMPLOYMENT. 

The Report recommends that Government depart¬ 
ments and local and public authorities should be 
enjoined to regularise their work as far as possible, 
and to endeavour, where practicable, to undertake - 
their irregular work when the general demand for 
labour is slack. 

They rely greatly upon labour exchanges, worked 
as in Germany, as a national institution. The follow- - 
ing recommendations are made :— 

A national system of labour exchanges should be established y 
and worked by the Hoard of Tiadc, for the genera! purposes of’ 
assisting the mobility of labour, and of collecting accurate ■ 
information as to unemployment. The labour exchanges should - 
be in charge of officers of the Board of Trade, assisted by com- ,| 
mittecs of employers, workmen, and representatives of local; 1 : 
authorities. There should be no compulsion to use the labour J 
exchanges, but the object of the Government aud the local,, 
authorities should be to encourage and popularise them in every ,,!, 
way— e.g., by propaganda and by making use of the exchanges!; 
in engaging workmen. The labour exchanges should he granted^ 
free postal and telephone facilities by the State. Arrangements » 
should he made to enable the lnlxiur exchanges to grant passes! 
entitling workmen travelling to a situation to specially cheap;? 
railway fares ; in suitable cases the cost of the passes might bey> 
defrayed by the labour exchange and recovered afterwards',} 
fioni the workmen. *! 

* jS 

It is hoped that labour exchanges would also—cf 
(t) Make it easier for men pcimanently displaced by ! 
industrial changes to pass to a new occupation ; 
facilitate the use of subsidiary employments by seasonal i 
workers; (3) substitute for artificial tests and inquiries, ; 
the beneficial and natural test of a situation through 
the exchange. * 

* ‘ i 

HOW TO DEAL WITH THE UNEMPLOYED. 

The Majority Report proposes that the local! 
authorities shall prepare beforehand, and submit for f ; 
approval to the Local Government Board, schemes oP 
special works which may be carried out in a time of , 
exceptional and protracted distress. When the Local’} 
Government Board, after consulting the Board 
Trade, have officially declared such a time to have } 
supervened, then the local authorities shall have?; 
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special facilities given them for loans for carrying on 
these works on commercial lines, and not as relief. 

That is for exceptional periods of distress. For 
the able-bodied out-of-work who is willing to work, 
the Majority Report recommends a graded scheme of 
restorative treatment to the better classes of workmen. 
For applicants with decent homes and good industrial 
record there will be available, for a strictly limited 
period, outdoor relief, or, as it is called, home 
assistance, provided that the requisite assistance is not 
forthcoming from any other source, that the assistance 
is given on condition of daily work, that the applicant 
is registered at the labour exchange, and that his 
relief should cease as soon as suitable occupation has 
been offered through the labour exchange. It is 
further laid down that “ an essential principle to be 
observed in connection with home assistance to the 
able-bodied is that it should be in some way less 
agreeable than aid given by the Voluntary Aid Com¬ 
mittee or than receipt of unemployed benefit through 
insurance.” 

Next, there will be available partial home assist¬ 
ance, by which “we mean home assistante for the 
family, the applicant himself being maintained in an 
institution and given woik.” 

Lastly, there will he institutional assistance, by 
which “ we mean continuous maintenance in an 
industrial or agricultural institution or colony without 
detention, except in so far as the applicant bind., 
himself by a written agreement to stay for a definite 
period.” 

The best summary of the nature of these institu¬ 
tions is given in recommendations 150-155, which we 
here reproduce :— 

Industrial or agricultural institutions should be si tinted in the 
country or on the outskirts of towns, iri maiiv rus,.-,, a disitvd 
workhouse might be adapted. They should linlude housing 
accommodation for those receiving invitational or partial home 
assistance. They should be built in an inexpensive manne; and 
with sufficient land to employ a large number of persons. For 
industrial occupations, inexpensive woikshops should bo erected. 
The workshops and land need not nee.essanly he adjacent to the 
housing accommodation. The industrial ami agnrultural insti¬ 
tutions will he in direct communication with tin labour exchange, 
and one of the primary objects of their officials should be tile 
restoiation to iiulustn.il efficiency and independence of the 
inmates unde- their rare. 

HOW TO 1>EA1. WITH T1IE UNEMPLOYABLE. 

Loafers and tncoi.igihlc vagrants are to he con¬ 
signed to penal settlements at home. The Majority 
Report says:— 

Wc have recommended that pci sons should be committed to 
a “detention colony” under the Home Office, foi any period 
between six months and tinco years, who lu\e been guilty of 
wilful and persistent repetition within a given period of any of 
the following offences - 

, f (I) Wilful refusal or neglect of persons to maintain lliein- 
> selves or their families (although such persons are wholly or in 
, part able to do so), the result of such refusal or neglect being 
,‘ ; :that the persons or theii families have become chargeable to tiie 
I'Pnblic Assistance Authority. 

(2) Wilful refusal cn the part of a person receiving assistance 
j to perform the work or to observe,the regulations duly prescribed 
t|?s regard to such assistnr.-c. 

g (J) Wilful refusal to comply with the conditions laid down by 


the Public Assistance Authority upon which assistance can be 
obtained, with the result that a person’s family thereby becomes 
chargeable. 

(4) Giving way to gambling, drink, or idleness, with the 
result that a person or his or her family’ thereby becomes 
chargeable. 

The results of this provision will be, we hope, that the loafer, 
the “ in-and-out,’’the peison who neglects his family, or who 
makes them chargeable owing to habits of gambling, drink, or 
idleness, etc., etc., will be submitted to a course of severe dis¬ 
cipline and training, which, even if it does not restore the man 
to a comparative slate of industrial efficiency, will, at the least, 
for a certain period prevent him from further demoralisation, 
and will to some extent deter both himself and others from 
indulging in the vice or habit responsible for his downfall. 

A MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND ITS DUTIES. 

It is proposed 1 >y the Minority that the duty or so 
organising the National Labour Market so as to 
prevent or to minimise unemployment should be 
placed upon a Minister responsible to Parliament, 
who might be designated the Minister of Labour; 
that the Mir....try of Labour should include six distinct 
and separately organised divisions, each with its own 
assistant secretary—namely, the National Labour 
Exchange, the Trade insurance Division, the Main¬ 
tenance and Training Division, the Industrial Regula¬ 
tion Division, the Emigration and Immigration 
Division, and the Statistical Division. The necessity 
of establishing these sections is fully discussed ; and 
it is proposed, among other things :— 

That .1. order to meet the penodically recurrent general 
depressions of trade the Government should take advantage of 
there being in diese periods as much unemployment of capital as 
there is unemployment of labour ; that it should definitely under¬ 
take, as foi as piacticablc, the regularisalion of the national 
demand for labour; arid that it should, for lliis purpose, and 
to the extent of at least ,£4,000,000 a year, arrange a portion of 
the ordinary work requited bv each Department on a ten years’ 
programme; ,£40,000,rxx> worth of work l.u thedciadc being 
then pnt in hand, not by equal annual instalments, but exclu¬ 
sively ,ii tile lean yc.us of the tradi cycle; being paid for out 
of loans for short tel 111s raised a-, tin y are required, and being 
executed with the be-! available labour, ill standard rales, 
engaged in the ordinary «..y, 

ilnil in this ten years’ programme there should be included 
works of affoiestation, coast prot. .lion and land reclamation ; to 
be carried out by the Hoard of Agriculture exclusively in the 
lean years of the Lrade cycle ; by the most suitable labour obtain¬ 
able, taken on iri the ordinary way, at the rate 0 locally current foi 
the work, and paid for out of loan- taised as required. 

The Minority further propose that no child shall he 
employed under fifteen years of age, that between 
lifteen and eighteen none shall be employed more 
than thirty hours a week, an additional thirty 
hours being spent at a trade school ; that hours 
of railway, tramway, and omnibus company employees 
should he reduced to sixty a week as a minimum ; 
that mothers in charge of children and receiving 
public assistance shall not seek industrial employ¬ 
ment ; that for the residuym of men there should he 
given free maintenance while under training in day 
training depots or residential farm colonies, their 
families being also provided for. The Minority 
Report is published in two volumes by Messrs. 
Longman—without an index 1 The Majority Report 
is out of print. 
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AZEFF: ASSASSIN, 

Revolutionist and Police Spy. 

A writer signing himself “ D. S.” contributes to 
the English Review for Mard, the best article yet 
published on the astounding career of Azefif, the 
Assassin, who has been doomed to death by the 
Terrorists for treachery. M. St< lypin still professes 
to doubt whether Azeff was really responsible for the 
murders with which he is debited. “ D. S.,” who says 
that he personally knows Azefif, has no such doubts. 
Here is a condensation of his sketch of A/.ctFs 
amazing career. “ 1J. S.” says :— 

“the child is father to the man. 1 ' 

Azeff was born a traitor, rearly furnished with (he most 
precious and essential qualifications of a trutor. The son of 
a tailor, lie was in the habit of incitin" his school fellows in 
Rostoff-na-Donu to aett of insubordination in order to denounce 
them to the teachers. When a youth of twenty he stole a lew 
hundred pounds from his employer, forged me necessary 
diplomas for himself, and went to Germany, w'ler he entered a 
polytechnic as a student of engineering and eletoicily It was 
there that he learnt, au fond, the art of making bom Its and 
obtained the grade ol a scientific engineer. 

HIS REVOLUTIONARY DEBUT. 

It was in Germany that Azeff fust joined a Russian revolu¬ 
tionary circle in which he soon managed to attaii a prominent 
reputation. Azeff was not an orator, still loss a writer r 
theorist. In fact, only with the greatest difficu.ty '"iffl lie 
explain the course of his ideas upon papei. He spoke lit:i but 
his rare words were measured and to the point, there'ore always 
of weight. Supplied with good references by Ins com* -der, he 
went to Moscow and there joined the Social Revolutionists 
SUBSIDISED ISY T1IF, I’OI.ICF.. 

lie was then already in close touch witli Ralchkoisky, the 
omnipotent chief of the foreign set vice of the Russian political 
police. Supplied with plenty of money by KaUhkovsky and 
ensured by him from arrest, Azeff, with the late Gcrshum, a 
revolutionist of the highest moral raid intellectual standaid, 
visited the chief levolnlionary centre'- in Russia and abroad, 
ami in 1902 they succeeded in uniting the various local gioup- 
of the Social Revolutionists into one sliong and well-organised 
body, which since then lias earned on a dramatic and 
relentless struggle against Russian despotism. During the lasl 
seven years of this sliuggle Azeff used intermittently the Social 
Revolutionary Party and 1 lie political police as tools fin the 
promotion of one end -his mvii eateer. F10111 1901 till the very 
end of 190S Azeff took an active, often a leading, part in every 
scheme of the party. 

Ills MURDERS. 

Azeff beat the record in tile slaying of tyrants, lie was one 
of the leading organisers of the murders of Stpiagin, Hogd.mo- 
vitch, Plehve, the Grand Duke Sergius, and of many others 
killed during those seven years. And for the last five years 
Azeff was actually the head of that terrible “ Fighting Organi¬ 
sation” ( Bocvtiya Organisatda) which for a whole decade held 
the Tsar and his eamaiilla in awe and practical captivity. Ilis 
nearest revolutionary comrades cherished towards lnm a deep 
affection and boundless confidence. In Paris and in Italy, where 
he passed a great part of his time With his wife and children, he 
lived simply and modestly, and was known as an exemplary 
husband and father. Azeff, who brought death upon so many 
youths and young girls, was himself a great lover of children. 

HIS CONNECTION WITH DUKNOVO. 

The Central Committee of the Social Revolutionary Party is 
in possession of a document piuving lhat in 1902, Ratchkovsky, 


the head of the foreign service of Russian political police, wrote 
to the Department of Police asking for 500 roubles which his 
secret agent, “ a friend of Gcrshuni,” must “ subscribe to the 
funds of the Social Revolutionary party.” The famous Minister, 
Dutnovo, in answer requested that the agent in question should 
present himself to him personally. The agent therefore visited 
1 hn novo. It was Eugene Azeff. At the request of Durnovo he 
delivered to him the names of the members of the Central 
Committee of the party. 

HIS TREACHERY. 

Other documents prove that Azeff at about the same time 
betrayed a secret printing establishment of the party in Penza, 
and many arrests were made. He invented and realised a scheme 
of smuggling the literature of the party into Russia in refrigerators 
of fori ign make. And when this ingenious plan began to work 
successfully he denounced it to the police and many of the party 
perished. In the beginning of 1904 a circle of revolutionists, 
li d by a young girl, Sophia Klichoglu, elaborated a plan for the 
murder of die then Dictator of Russia, Plehve. This group 
worked independently of the “ Fighting Organisation,” of which 
Azeff was the head. Azeff gave aw ay the organisers of the 
attempt, and they were all arrested and perished. 

IIIS ASSASSINATIONS, 

A few month 1 - later Azeff himself elaborated a scheme for the 
blowing up of Plehve by bombs. And though it is now certain 
that some at least of the heads of the secret police knew of the 
conspiracy, Plehve was actually killed, and, apart from the two 
bomb throwers, .Sasonoff and Sikorsky, w*ho were taken on the 
spot he par tie'pants in the plot escaped, and arc safe at 
this moment, lh‘"gh since then they have repeatedly visited 
Russia. 

The murder of Plehve, which filled the whole of Russia with 
jov and hope and cast confusion into Court circles, increased 
tenfo 0 A/.elf’s prestige and the party's confidence in llitn. 

A lew months later the Tsa-’ favourile uncle, the Grand 
Duke Sergius, was killed by a bomb in broad daylight. In this 
affair, too, Azeff, as the head of the “ F'lghting Organisation,” 
played a leading rd/c. 

HIS WORK AS TOLTCF. SPY. 

Immediately after the murder of Plehve, Azeff busied himself 
in sending dcuiuu ■ itions lb the police. He betrayed Prince 
llilkof, the fricna of Tolstoi, and several other revolutionists 
will, whom he was upon the most friendly terms. As a repre¬ 
sentative of the Social Revolutionists he took part in a conference 
of all the opposition parties held iti Paris in 1904, and imme- 
diatelv sent to the then director of police, l.opnkhine, the full 
leport of the conference which had been entrusted to him for 
transmission to his party. He then returned to Russia, and 
there, guarded by agents of the secret police, travelled from 
town to town, participating in various revolutionary conferences. 
Then followed numerous attempts, mostly unsuccessful, at the 
murder of high officials. In St. Petersburg an attempt was planned 
against General Trepotf, the bodyguard of the Tsar. This was 
extremely clumsily organised, and was denounced by Azeff, who 
look no direct part in it, and ten persons, among them seven 
women, one being a niece of Trepofi himself, were arrested and 
tried. Several attempts wete planned against General Dubassoff. 
They all failed, though in the last attempt, directed by Azeff 
personally, Dubassoff’s lieutenant w*as killed. An unsuccessful 
attempt against Stolypin in May 1906 was also organised by 
Azeff. 

NO MORE BOMBS : TRY AEROPLANES. 

He then left Russia and declared to his committee in Paris 
that bombs had ceased to be reliable weapons, and that new 
methods must be tried. He maintained that these new weapons 
could be nothing but dirigible aeroplanes, from which bombs, 
filled with a new explosive of terrific force could be hurled 
down upon the Tsar’s palace and the Governmenfal buildings, 
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to wipe out ‘the very nucleus of the hitherto invincible 
despotism. 

DENOUNCED AND ACQUITTED. 

Meanwhile, in August, 1905, one of the members of the 
St. Petersburg Committee of the party received an anonymous 
letter, in which a certain '* Asyef ” and a former exile with the 
initial “ T ” were denounced as betraying the party to the police. 

An inquiry was made ; and a secret tribunal of the party sat 
to try the case. Azeff furnished proofs that “ T,” who appeared 
to be Tatarov, had really upon several occasions betrayed 
revolutionists. And in the end the trial was that of Tatarov, 
and not Azeff, who was among the judges. In vain Tatarov 
asserted that he was only the subordinate agent; that the real 
great traitor was Azetf himself. The judges scorned these 
“ ridiculous libels.” Tatarov was condemned to death by the 
tribunal, Azeff himself being the first to sign the death-warrant 
and the arranger of the execution. One of the nearest friends 
of Azeff, who had taken part in all his great assassinations, a 
fearless revolutionist, was sent by Azeff to Warsaw, called at 
Tatarov's rooms and there stabbed him to death. The where¬ 
abouts of Tatarov was revealed to Azeff by his chief, 
Ratchkovsky, the head of the secret police, who was pro¬ 
bably only too glad to sacrifice the smaller fry in order to 
preserve Azeff. 

HOW HE KILLED FATHER GA.I'OV. 

A year later Azeff in a similar manner “ removed ” a man of 
far higher importance than himself—the famous “ revolutionary 
pope,” Father Gapon. 

Gapon’s decline then began. He was temporarily carried 
away by his pleasures of lay life, and gradually became estranged 
from the revolutionists, who lost every confidence in him. 

He eventually returned to Russia, and entered into com¬ 
munication with Witte and Ratchkovsky, receiving from the 
first 30,000 roubles for the reorganisation of his former work¬ 
men's unions to be carried on again as before, under the secret 
patronage of the police, and being strongly urged by Ratch¬ 
kovsky to betray the leaders of the Social Revolutionists. 

. I doubt whether he really betrayed any one. 

A few weeks after that, on March 28, 1906, he was hanged 
in an empty house near St. Petersburg, which belonged to a 
former police official. He had evidently been overcome after a 
violent struggle. His body was found only four weeks later. 
This mysterious death has never before been truly explained, 
and I will give the story of it here. Gapon’s death was due to 
Azeff, who, learning of Gapon’s relations with Ratchkovsky, 
feared that he might become a dangerous rival and still more 
that he might get wind of his, AzefFs, own r 6 le. Azeff bad been 
informed by Ratchkovsky that Gapon had agreed to betray him, 
Azeff, and another leader of the Social Revolutionists for a 
large sum of money. Acting on the strength of this, in the 
ring of 1906 he prepared a fictitious plan and proposed it to 
e party. Informing the party that he had heard that Gapon 
had promised to betray him anti another to Ratchkovsky, he 
proposed to the party that Ratchkovsky should be murdered. 
His real object was to rid himself of Gapon. A meeting was 
planned between Gapon, Rutenberg, and Ratchkovsky. Azeff 
thereupon proposed at this pneeting both Gapon and Ratch¬ 
kovsky should be killed. But on the day of the meeting 
Ratchkovsky failed to keep the appointment, and Gapon alone 
fell into the trap. Upon Gapon’s body was found a visiting- 
card of Ratchkovsky excusing himself for non-appearance. 

’ Needless to say, the whole thing had been previously arranged 
between Azeff and Ratchkovsky. 

AGENT PROVOCATEUR. 

During the year 1906 Azeff worked hard for the police, 
obviously to improve his situation in the Okbrunka (secret 
police), which, with the triumph of reaction, had again become 
omnipotent. He gave away a great number of revolutionists, 
among them Stifftar, Gronsky, Lieutenant Nikitenko with his 
comrades, who wer. supposed to be plotting against the Tsar, 
Karl Traubcrg, and many others. There were absolutely no 
tangible proofs against' item. But they were all court-uiartialled, 
'banged or shot, at the bare wind ol Azetf. In February 1908, 


a little group of men and women were induced by Azeff to 
attempt the life of the Minister of Justice, Scheglovitoff. At 
the critical moment they were all taken with bombs or other 
weapons in their hands, tried, and hanged. 

Who can tell what might have been had Azeff continued in 
his double activity of terrorist and agent provocateur T The fact 
remains that at the end of last year, Burtzeff, the editor of an 
historical review, Byloe, succeeded in gathering such damning 
proofs of AzefPs treachery that the Central Committee of the 
party at last decided to address themselves to Lopukhine, a 
former director of the Department of Police, in whose service 
Azeff had been in the time of Plehve. 


MR. HELAIRE BELLOC ON THE PRESS. 

In the English Review, Mr. H. Belloc, M.P., 
attacks the Press in an article in which a. prudent 
editor has obliterated the names of persons whom his 
contributor wished to libel. The piebald appearance 
recalls the obliterations in “ The History of the 
Mystery.” Mr. Belloc says :— 

We suffer in England to-day from an evil now generally 
admitted, and one- the knowledge of which has passed from a 
commonplace among educated men to a joke among the mass 
of the people. This evil is the impurity of the sources from 
which we derive our knowledge of public affairs. That informa¬ 
tion, which is the right of every family in the State, is cancelled 
or warped at pleasure. 

In general, the whole mass of public information, upon which 
Englishmen depend for the nourishment of public opinion, has 
long been, and is now everywhere admitted to be, tarnished aL 
the source. We do not get a true picture of the world in 
which we live. We get a picture which now warps, now 
inflames, our imagination, which breeds sudden fanaticisms 
upon petty things and a dulness upon important things. This 
evil is of the first magnitude; an appreciation of its nature is 
essential to its cure. 

The conclusion which a being dropped from another planet 
or even from another country would draw from all this would 
be that a few men of exceptional ingenuity and of infamous 
character owned our newspapers. 

The only remedy he can suggest is that— 
every man who has the welfare of his time at heart, and whose 
opportunities have permitted him to appreciate the vileness ol 
the thing, to attack it (at whatever cost) by word of mouth, in 
print—when he can get men brave enough to print him—anil 
by his action in challenging and exposing particular men. 

’ lie must not talk of the “ evils of the opium trade,” he must 
rather mention by name the firms which arc engaged in that 
traffic. He must not be content to show that the Congo 
Reform business is a bit of cant and hypocrisy ; he must get 
hold of the names of the people who found the money ; he 
must get hold of the facts in the past careers of those who 
made the agitation, and he must hold them ready to publish. 

Surely Mr. Belloc could not have chosen a more 
unfortunate illustration of the need for exposing the 
abuses of which he complains. If he had asked for 
the publication of the names of journalists subsidised 
by King Leopold to whitewash the infamies perpetrated 
on the Congo, he would have been nearer the mark. 

The chief attraction of Fearson's is a series of 
reproductions of famous pictures of sleep. There is 
also a sketch of the Suffragette movement by Sylvia 
Pankhurst, with one of the most successful photo¬ 
graphs ever reproduced of a crowd. It is a view of the 
Hyde Park demonstration. Gruesome Italian pictures 
of the Calabrian earthquake are given in a sketch by 
Mr, Douglas Sladen, 
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LORD MORLEY’S REFORMS. 

How They are Received in India. 

Mr. P. J. Padshah, writing in the February 
number of East and West on the Indian National 
Congress of 1908, regi2ts that the Congress should 
have expressed so whole-hearted an approval of Lord 
Morley’s reforms. Mr. Padshah says :—• 

I have been always under the impression that the Congress 
was an independent body of men, endeavouring for years to 
interpret the feelings, wishes, and aspirations of their country¬ 
men to the rulers. This year, it seemed, the function of the 
Congress changed. It looked as if the leaders of the Congress 
met together to interpret the wishes and feelings of the rulers to 
the mass of their countrymen. The Congress will have abdi¬ 
cated its proper functions when it begins to interpret for the 
Government and not to the Government. The present writer 
is one of those who believe that though the Secretary of State's 
scheme of reforms is a substantial, very substantial, measure of 
reform, it was not over-generous and that Lord Morlcy could 
and would have been more generous if he had not been 
hampered by restraining influences from India. The Congress 
leaders, including Mr. Gokhale, seemed to think otherwise, and 
they have accepted the scheme in its entirety. They seemed to 
say, “They wanted the scheme, the whole scheme and nothing 
but the scheme.” 

The Modern Review (India) for February protests 
against Mr. Ghose’s defence of coercion. It says :— 
We think he was not accurate, in speaking of “ a season of 
universal rejoicing.” We in Bengal are obtuse enough not to 
perceive any universal rejoicing. Deportations of respected 
leaders do not lead to rejoicing, nor the annihilation of 
associations like the Swadesh llandhab Samiti. The drastic 
measures must cease to exist and their operations be reversed before 
their memory can be buried in oblivion. Punish incitements to 



violence by all means, but let not the punishments be dispro¬ 
portionately heavy and vindictive. Nor do we sec the justice of 
punishing Indian journals and allowing Anglo-Indian journals 
to enjoy the liberty of committing virtually the same offence. 
There is a complete estrangement between the Government and 
the people in old anil new Bengal, notwithstanding what some 
prominent Bengalis may say. 

In the Indian Review for January, which publishes 
a symposium on the subject of Lord Morley’s 
reforms, to which many eminent Indians and British 
politicians contribute, prefaces its symposium with an 
article by Romesh Chunder Dutt, who says :— 

The reforms announced by Lord Morley in his despatch of 
November and in his speech of December are solid and sub¬ 
stantial, and are precisely in the direction in which the Indian 
National Congress has demanded reforms during the last 
twenty years and more. In one word, the changes announced 
are calculated to give the people of India a substantial share in 
the control and direction of their own concerns. The voice of 
the people will find expression through recognised official 
channels ; the wishes and opinions of the people will influence 
and shape the internal administration of the country. 

I know my countrymen; and what they have ardently, 
patiently, and persistently struggled for during a quarter of a 
century is to obtain a substantial share in shaping and directing 
and controlling the administration of their own concerns. The 
path has now been opened, and if we are loyal to ourselves—to 
our cherished objects, our past declarations, our persistent 
endeavours—we have it in our power now to make this scheme 
a success, and to live and work as responsible self-respecting 
citizens, rather than as irresponsible critics. The future, for 
good or for evil, lies in our own hands. 

By way of encouraging the Indians to be dis¬ 
couraged Mr. A. J. Wilson, of the Investors' Review , 
sends the Indian Review the following contribution to 
its symposium :—• 

Have the liny fragments of “ liberty ” bestowed upon you 
given you even the least power to stop this policy of ruin? If 
they have, you may yet save your country from the worst, the 
most far-reaching, source of anarchy ; if they have not, then 
■they are as useless for all practical purposes as a paper kite, 
against a cyclone. Economy in all departments of the adminis¬ 
tration ; the reduction of.the native army and conversion of 
most of what is retained of it into a high-class internal police ; 
a much more extensive employment of natives in all branches of 
the civil service ; the curtailment of furloughs for Europeans, 
and an extension of their terms of service so that there might be 
no pensioners of forty-five to fifty years of age quartered on the 
people for life and living in Europe, and a substitution of part 
of the money in these and other ways saved for the constant 
stream of loans in payment of public works undertaken for the 
improvement of the country—these arc among the reforms to 
aim at. Without root and branch changes such as these, the 
country, its people and the Supreme Government arc bound to 
go from bad to worse, no matter what liberty to talk may be 
bestowed upon its elected native spokesmen. 


The Pall Mall Magazine each month seems to 
grow lighter and lighter. Possibly the most serious 
articles are those on Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace and 
the King and Queen of Italy, both of which, along 
with the article on models and model-making, have 
been separately noticed. Charles Ince gives a very 
vivid and interesting account of the daily life of a 
banker’s clerk. Commander Currey describes the 
handy man at Messina and elsewhere in a very 
laudatory vein. Fiction is plentiful. 
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THE AIRSHIP AND THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 

Hopes and Fears of the Pacificists. 

Baron D’Kstournelles de Constant publishes 
in La Revue of February 15th a passionate vindication 
of bis consistency in advocating the building of air¬ 
ships for warlike: purposes with his well-known 
championship of international peace. He points out 
that the Hague Conference has prohibited the 
attack or bombardment by any means whatever 
of towns, villages, habitations or buildings which 
are riot defended. The clause in italics was 
specially added to provide against the contin¬ 
gencies of aerial warfare. But Baron D’Kstournelles 
ridicules as absurd the demand that no airship 
shall drop explosives on fortresses, an invading army 
on the march, or a blockading fleet. The airship, 
he says, is the weapon ol the poor, the defenceless, 
against their insolent anil aggressive neighbours. A 
little State which cannot afford '2,000,000 for a 
Dreadnought can easily equip a dozen aeroplanes 
which may strike terror into the heart of the owner 
of many Dreadnoughts. Formerly the weak, says 
the Baron, were crushed in advance. To-day science 
comes to them and enables them, if not to conquer, 
at least to give their assailant such a horrid bad time 
that he will think twice and even thrice before he 
faces the interior financial and international complica¬ 
tions which a weak adversary can bring about. The 
airship lends to increase the dread with which man¬ 
kind contemplates war. Therefore to encourage the 
building of airships is to promote the coming of 
international peace. Baron D’Kstournelles has been 
fiercely assailed by some pacificists. But Baron 
D’Estnurnclles is right. The airship will ultimately 
lead to the abolition of war. 


THE ENTENTE CORDIALE. 

It is now over ten years since the Kashoda incident, 
which threatened to disturb the cordial relations of 
two great nations, occurred, and Gabriel llanotaux 
thinks it is now permissible to present a “ loyal ” 
account of the affair. In the two Felnuary numbers of 
the Revue des Deux Maudes he deals at great length 
with the subject. In the interests of history, truth, 
and justice, he considers that France played a legiti¬ 
mate part, and that the pait was worthy to he played, 
if only to uphold the good name of the French nation. 
For a long time Kngland hud regarded with uneasi¬ 
ness every effort at French Colonial expansion, but 
the day will cotne, he says, when the necessity for the 
collaboration of Frame and Kngland everywhere, but 
, especially in such regions as Atricn, will be evident; 

- and, it will be recognised, a community of endeavour 
* is preferable to hostile and exclusive claiming of 
P rights. Between old nations and travelling corn- 
,1 ' panions mutual considerations are the wisest, 
c A serious problem in France, as in England, is the 
■. question of Home Industries and Sweating, and 
J* apparently a French commission of inquiry into the 
} lt subject has recently issued a report. In the first 


February number of the Revue des Deux Mondes the 
Comte d’Haussonville tells some startling facts, show¬ 
ing how great is the evil, but concludes his article 
by recommending no legislative intervention in the 
matter until the experiences of England with a fixed 
legal minimum wage can be studied. If England 
succeeds, France can profit by the lesson and thus 
derive an additional benefit from the entente cordiale. 


A COURT SANS REPROCHE. 

The King and Queen of Italy, with their family, 
form the subject of a most eulogistic sketch in the 
Pall Mall , by Rev. Alexander Robertson, D.D. It 
is all very charming to hear of such perfectness, com¬ 
bined with such high station. But one wonders if 
ever mere mortals could attain to the spotless per¬ 
fection attributed to the Royal pair. Certain it is 
that the King is shown to be a man of exemplary 
character and kindness. He is described as a 
“ perfect model as a husband and a father. Viewed 
from the highest of all standpoints, that of religion 
and morality, no greater praise could be bestowed on 
a sovereign.” He wears the white flower of a blame¬ 
less life. His marriage was a union of love :— 

King Victor Emmanuel III. himself has brought order and 
purity into his Court, so that now, like that of Kngland, it is 
above suspicion. If anyone examines the lists of the ladies-of- 
lioiiom and of the gentlemcn-of-honour, he will discover certain 
interesting things. In the first place, they aie all niatried 
people. There are no maids or bachelors on the lists. In the 
second place, the lists exactly correspond, the same names 
occulting in each. That is to say, only married couples have 
been ihosen, the husband as a gentleman-of-honour, his wife as 
a lady-of-honour. I suppose this is unique in a European Court, 
and it is an airangement made lately by the King in the interest 
of sei iousness and stability and propriety. 

In the Army he has forbidden duelling, which was 
once more prevalent amongst Italians than amongst 
Germans, but has now almost disappeared. Of the boy 
Prince Humbert it is said :— 

He lias some senses marvellously developed, notably his sense 
of smell. It is to him a source of information closed to others. 
By means of it he can tell to whom of those around him gloves, 
handkerchiefs, ties, and things of that nature belong. Medical 
men considet bis gift in this respect quite phenomenal. 

Age Recants Youth. 

In reviewing Rev. C. H. Irwin’s “Fife of Calvin,” 
Rev. Dr. F'airbairn (late Principal of Mansfield 
College) in the Sunday at Home, concludes with this 
autobiographical confession : — 

One. of my first literary ventures was on this Calvin. I had 
read his letters, and thought 1 had discovered how little he 
appreciated, not only the beauty of the nature around him, 
hut the qualities of the people that aided him in his work. I 
wrote as 1 then felt. An ignorant lad I was, and knew no 
better than to defame a man whose shoe I was not worthy to 
carry 01 its latchet to unloose. Since then I have learned better. 
Much study of the man and liis time has proved him to be what 
lie was, and is now recognised to be by all critics—a great 
Frenchman, who revived French by leading it as a language 
back to its sources, and who wrote a coherent work in it con¬ 
cerning themes that were to be later made illustrious by the 
genius of Bossuet and Pascal. Tlie men who so estimate John 
Ca'vin have no other standard of comparison, and say thus 
concerning him the best thing they know. 
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A CURIOUS VIEW OF THE ENGLISH. 

A*“Democratic” Brief for the Peers. 

England and the English are represented in 
Scribner's from an American point of view, sympathe¬ 
tic, admiring, but in some respects rather apt to raise 
a smile amongst the Englishmen themselves. In 
trying to find the real Englishmen that rule the world, 
he calmly wipes out the whole of the thirty-eight mil¬ 
lions of our population who arc poor 1 Out of the 
remaining five millions he estimates there are about 
only one million male adults. 

ONE MILLION ENGLISH RULE ONE-FIFTH OF THE 
WORLD. 

He arrives at this startling conclusion—that' about 
one million Englishmen of the ruling class control 
one-fifth of the known surface of the globe, and one 
in every five of all the inhabitants thereof. It is to 
be hoped that the working-classes will appreciate 
this tribute to their impotence. The writer declares 
that “ the Englishman is an acquired taste and 
certainly if he limits his purview to the million 
Englishmen aforesaid there may be ■•ome ground for 
the remark. The real Englishman he traces back to 
the Saxons, who were not marauders or pirates like 
the Jutes, but independent fanners, an agricultural 
people of the peasant class, with no trace of lemlalism 
amongst them. What they wanted above all else was 
independence on their own estates. 

WHAT THE LONDON POLICEMAN ME* NS. 

The London policeman with his hand uplifted is 
the symbol, the embodiment of the spirit nf the race 
which lias fought off Jutes, Angles, Danes and Mutuums, 
which has broken nobles and beheaded kings in 
order to be let alone to attend to their own affairs in 
their own wav. Both House of Lords and House of 
Commons owe their existence to the fact that the 
Saxons did not wish to be bothered by attendance at 
their assemblies. The writer expects that Americans 
will in time slough off the political clothing put upon 
them by Latin and Celtic parasites, and insist on 
being governed by the best and wisest amongst them, 
and not by those whose living is derived by governing 
others because they cannot govern themselves. 

“thf. most democratic thing in „kngt.\nd !” 

From this curious interpretation of democracy the 
writer goes on to the still more extraordinary remark : 
“ Strangely enough, however, the House of 1 ,ords still 
remains the most democratic institution in England.” 
“ It is composed to-day to an overwhelming extent of 
successful men from almost every walk in life.” It 
exists, he says, because in the long run it has been 
recognised as an assembly whose opinion is as nearly 
as possible the opinion of a consensus of the com¬ 
petent. Verily distance lends enchantment to the view. 
As a proof of the true English spirit, the writer goes 
so far as to adduce the fact that the House of Commons 
of 1801, with a membership of 658, included 425 
who were returned either on the nomination or the 
recommendation of 252 patrons. 


OLIGARCHY THE TRUE AND ONLY DEMOCRACY. 

• 

“ Thus has England been governed persistently by 
the few. Nor has this been against the wishes of the 
many. I am inclined to look upon this as the most 
important factor in their wonderful growth as a 
nation." The writer does not say that he regards the 
extension of franchise in 1832 and 1867 as an 
apostasy from the true English standard of “de- , 
mocracy.” He says we have practically now, to all 
intents and purposes, male adult suffrage, “ notwith¬ 
standing up to the election of members to this present 
Parliament, when an unusual number of Labour 
members were elected, Parliament has been composed 
of an overwhelming majority chosen from the leisured 
classes.” The English voter “ still believes in his 
gentry as most to be trusted and best qualified to 
govern. He has a rooted distrust in those who wish 
to be paid to govern.” 


three requisites of a thriving people. 

The writer urges that “one might choose as the , 
three requisites of a people that should prosper and , 
conquer : that they should believe in God, live on the 
land, and let their leaders govern.” Only recently, 
he says, has England ceased to be a nation of 
farmers. He declares that the English are not a war¬ 
like people. 

OUR “ HAUGHTY EGOTISM.” I, 


Notwithstanding the partiality that he feels towards \ 
the English people—say, rather, the creature of,,; 
his romantic imagination which does duty for the 
rare—he is able to see our national arrogance, which ? 
possibly belongs to the same “democratic” spirit as 
has maintained the House of Lords. He quotes Lord J 
Cur/on’s dedication of Problems of the Near East, and" 
declares rather spicily 

Here is ihe haughty egotism that would make Alexander, 
(\esar, or Napoleon turn pale. Who believes that the world fe“ 
heller where England dominates? The English. Who believes ^ 
that India is happier? The English. Who believes that Ireland.!^ 
is happier '! The English. Who believes that the East nnder 


Who believes 

A 1 
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English protection is happier ? The English, 
that North America is happier ? The English. But what do 
the four hundred millions of people, controlled by these million 
English gentlemen, whose omniscient prophet Lord Curxon is— •,* 
what do they think ? What do they say ? 

ARROGANCE? OR “COMMON SENSE”? 

He says that this amazing assumption that England 
and God have between them done more for the world ,* 
than any other people is a characteristic of this peopled 
that cannot be too often insisted upon. It is not a,| 
pose with them, it is not impudence; it is a rooted!: 
belief in their own superiority. The writer con-, 
eludes by giving an answer to his own question^ 
which is rather at variance with his testimony. “ Who ^ 
are the English? What are the English? They are' 
Saxons who love the land, who love their liberty, 
and whose sole claim to genius is their common! 
sense "!1 •, ■!! 
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A QUEEN’S GIRLHOOD. 

“ Training Wilhelmina to be a Queen ” is the 
title of a charming series of reminiscences begun in 
the Girl's Own Paper by Miss Winter, who was for 
ten years English governess to the present Queen of 
Holland. She says that the little Princess when five 
years of age lived just such a happy simple life as 
most children live. The Princess and her little 
French companion bad a glorified doll’s house, 
furnished with every convenience, with prettily pro¬ 
portioned furniture, and a little family consisting of 
boys and girls of all si/es, and a baby in long clothes. 
fThe care of thes’e occupied a great portion of each 
day. They were put to bed, got up, taken for 
drives and walks, played games, listened to stories, 
and had their regular meals with as much serious¬ 
ness as though they were living beings. Being an 
only child, the Queen - Mother resolved that 
Wilhelmina should see plenty 
of other children, and one or 
more afternoons of each week 
were devoted to the entertain¬ 
ment of Dutch children of high 
place ; and unrestricted romp¬ 
ing and fun were the order of 
the day. A large suite of 
rooms, sparingly furnished, 
were given up to 41 Blind 
Man’s Buff,” “Hide and 
Seek,” “ Rounders," and end¬ 
less other games. 

The little Princess was de¬ 
cidedly mischievous. Noting 
in one of their rambles through 
the woods at \V T ildungen that 
her governess did not like 

■ black beetles, she promptly set 
• about filling the governess's 

pockets with the sleeping little 
beetles, and waited with sup¬ 
pressed excitement for the 

moment of their awakening. The Queen-Mother 
herself taught the Princess needlework. The girl also 
was trained to cut out pictures and paste them into 
scrap-books for the children’s hospital. Most of every 
day was spent in the open, and the little girl delighted 
in making sand pies. One of her fancies was to have 
. two small goats in harness. 

i FIRST EXPERIENCES AS SOU IRK. 

The. King built for his child, near Het Loo, a 

■ charming Swiss chalet , forming the nucleus of a small 
Restate, over which the Princess was allowed to exer¬ 
cise a certain amount of independent control. Prin- 
ftcess and governess alike gave themselves up with 
^eagerness to the art of potato planting and digging, 
pipwing of seeds, thinning carrot beds, pricking lettuce, 
pte., etc. An island in the middle of the largest lake 
|was the scene of much romantic excitement, voyages 
Sjpf discovery, Indian skirmishes, gipsy encampments, 


ordinary picnics, etc. On this island the Princess 
used to light a little fire and roast potatoes. The 
King also gave his dearly loved daughter four charm¬ 
ing rough-coated Shetland ponies, and two pretty 
carriages for driving either a pair or four-in-hand. She 
called them by English names. 

TAUGHT AS IN A COMMON SCHOOL. 

The very interesting fact is mentioned that her 
Royal parents decided that the Princess should, at 
any rate for a time, be taught on the same lines as 
those prescribed by the Dutch Government in the 
ordinary National Schools, and the headmaster of 
one of these schools at the Hague was appointed as the 
instructor of the Princess. Fancy the stir that would 
be made in London were the children of the Prince 
of Wales to be taught the ordinary curriculum by the 
headmaster of a public elementary school under the 

London County Council ! 
These lessons began in the 
case of the Princess at the age 
of six and a half years. Her 
master adopted the excellent 
device of telling her stories, 
which she was bound to tell 
over again to him two days 
later. 

When she first went to travel 
incognito, and had to wait for 
a long time in consequence of 
the ordinary train being late, 
she remarked, after twenty 
minutes’ delay, “ Well, if this 
is travelling incognito, I don’t 
think it at all amusing.” A 
very important point in her 
education and preparation for 
Royal power was the arrange¬ 
ment by which she visited each 
of the provinces in turn, taking 
one or two each year, so that 
the whole Dutch population should have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing their future Queen. 

Christianity Coming Back to Oxford! 

Positivism long ago migrated to London ; Spencer- 
ianism is a ghost ; Mill is by no means dead, though 
his followers are comparatively few and less submis¬ 
sive than they were. The influence of T. H. Green, 
based on his noble character and personal charm, 
still endures, though his philosophy is criticised like 
everything in Oxford except the multiplication table. 
New Realism is to have its turn. But the most 
remarkable and significant change of all is that 
Christianity of a very definite kind has come back ; 
the acceptance of it is no longer held to be a mark 
of obscurantism or intellectual inferiority, and it holds 
many of our most able and earnest men.— Tiif. 
Warden ok Wadkam on “ Oxford, Past and Present” 
in Blackwood. 



Queen Wilhelmina. 
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THE CHINESE EMPEROR. 

The Truth about His Death. 

In the first February number of La Revue , Francis 
Mury gives us what is claimed to be the truth con¬ 
cerning the death of the Emperor Kuang Siu, for Un¬ 
official version, he says, was dictated by other con¬ 
siderations than a regard for truth. 

Everyone at Pekin knew that the Emperor was 
not to survive the Dowager Empress. Even Kuang 
Siu himself knfcw it so well as to wish length of days 
for one who had always shown herself his most cruel 
enemy, but death, after all, must have been a happy 
deliverance for the unhappy Emperor. 

When all hope of saving the life of the Dowager 
Empress was past, a Grand Council was summoned to 
choose a successor to Kuang Siu. Then the Dowager 
Empress retained Yuan Chi Kai and the old Prince 
Tsing, and sent for the grand-master of the eunuchs 
of the Palace. Definite measures were decided upon, 
and it was officially announced that the Emperor, 
who had been suffering for some time from acute 
neurasthenia, was now attacked by a serious cardiac 
affection. Two Legations offered to send their doctors 
to visit him, but their offers were declined. 

Next day, at ten o’clock, the grand-master of the 
eunuchs, with two confidential companions, went to 
the Palace of the Emperor and announced to him 
that the Dowager Empress was about to die, and that 
he must accompany her into the tomb. At the same 
time the grand-master deposited beside the Emperor 
some balls of opium, some gold-leaf with which to 
asphyxiate himself, and a lace of yellow silk. Then 
he retired, saying that he would return at one, and if 
he then found that Kuang Siu had not absorbed the 
opium or inhaled the gold-leaf, he, the grand master 
of the eunuchs, and his two companions who were to 
guard the door, would be under the necessity of 
strangling him with the yellow silk lace. 

Meanwhile Kuang Siu was left alone, isolated from 
the rest of the world and at the mercy of two soldiers. 
What may have been his reflections during the last hours 
of his life 1 In due time the grand-master returned 
and found that the opium had disappeared, while the 
Emperor was lying on his couch, his heart beating 
feebly, and respiration almost extinct.. Yuan Chi Kai 
immediately informed the Dowager Empress of the 
state of her nephew, and announced to the Foreign 
Legations that Kuang Siu’s condition was desperate, 
while Prince Tsing was sent to place offerings on the 
Imperial tombs. Kuang Siu did not die till five 
o’clock, and though the Empress could now die in 
peace, she lived another twenty-four hours. By a 
supreme irony Yuan Chi Kai presided with Prince 
Tsing over the obsequies of the Emperor, but here, 
too, it was doubtless necessary to save appearances. 

The chief pictorial feature of February Scribner’s 
is Mr. E. S. Curtis’s sketch of the Indians of the Stone 
Houses, with illustrations from photographs repro¬ 
duced in tint. 


MENDELSSOHN IN ENGLAND. 

The February issue of the Musical Times is a 
Mendelssohn number, and the centenary tribute to 
the composer takes the form of “ a little talk ’’ on his 
various visits to England. 

A red-letter day in the history of the Philharmonic 
Society, and in the career of Mendelssohn, was May 
25th, 1829, when he made his first public appearance 
before an English audience and conducted his C 
minor Symphony, for it was in this way that an English 
body gave Mendelssohn his first recognition as 
a composer. Apparently batons could not be pur¬ 
chased in London at that time, as a “ white stick ” ‘ 
had to be specially manufactured for the occasion, 
and the maker, mistaking Mendelssohn for an aider- 
man, insisted on decorating it with a crown. At, 
another concert, given on Midsummer Night, he con- ’ 
ducted his “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” Overture. 

At the end of the London season he and his 
friend started on a tour in England, Scotland, and ; 
Wales. Amid the ruins of the chapel of Holyrood' 
Mendelssohn received the first inspiration of the 
Scotch Symphony. “ I believe I found to-day in that 
old chapel the beginning of my Scotch Symphony,’* j 
he said; and in the evening he wrote down the first« 
sixteen bars. Further creative results of the Scotch*! 
tour were the “ Hebrides ” or “ Fingal’s Cave ,,; f 
overture and the Sonate Ecossaise. ; t 

During the visits of 1833 Mendelssohn again saw | 
much of his devoted friends, Ignaz Moscheles and ; 
Mrs. Moscheles, but this year the tie was strengthened | 
by Mendelssohn standing as godfather to their little * 
son, who was named Felix. In 1842 Mendelssohn.J 
brought his w T ife to England, and on this visit com* 
posed the well-known “ Spring Song,” and the** 
children’s pieces commonly called “ Christmafc’J 
Pieces." The same year he made two visits to the? 
Queen and Prince .Consort at Buckingham Palace,| 
when the Queen sang some of his songs to his piano-fj 
forte accompaniment. The year 1846 saw hid&k 
again in England for the production of his oratorio^! 
“ Elijah,” at the Birmingham Festival. In 1847, wherfff 
on his tenth visit to England, one of his latest callifj 
was to take leave of the Queen and Prince Consort^ 
when the Queen and Mendelssohn discussed in the;] 
nursery of the palace their respective children. Withinjf 
six months after his return to Germany his music*vj 
loving soul was calmed in death. | 

East and West, not Northland South. fjl 

That is the cry of the Canadian patriot as voiced^ 
by Sir Thomas Shaughnessy in Canada West fo * 
February. He urges that if trade is developed Nor 
and South, Western Canada will tend to becor 
bound to the United States by the strong tie 
commercial dependence. He urges:— 

This is something which we must try earnestly to avoid, 
must establish such relations between the merchants and manual 
facturers of the East and the merchants and consumers O&i 
Western Canada, as will make the trend of traffic and of sodajD 
intercourse in Canada east and west. . 
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DR. RUSSEL WALLACE AT HOME. 

The Pall Mall Magazine contains a sketch by 
Ernest H. Rann of Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace at 
home. Last July was the anniversary of the meeting 
at which the joint discovery of natural selection by 
Charles Darwin and Dr. Wallace was made. He 
was presented with the first Darwin-Wallaee medal. 

THE DISCOVERY OF “NATURAE SELECTION.” 

The writer tells how fifty-one years ago, at the 
Island of Ternate, in the Malay Archipelago, Wallace 
was a young naturalist, stricken with fever, and as he 
lay on a sick-bed and pondered over the problem of 
fife there flashed upon his mind that Malthus’ idea 
of the checks to increase afforded by war, pestilence 
and famine was a self-acting process that would 
improve the race—that the weakest would go to the 
wall and the fittest would survive. He communicated 
this idea to Charles Darwin—with results. 

HARD AT WORK AT EIGHTY. 

Mr. Rann visited the aged naturalist at his house 
at Broadstone, in Dorsetshire, and says ihat though 
the doctor is past his eightieth birthday, his spring¬ 
like vigour and abounding vitality came with a good 
deal of surprise. Despite his great age, his figure 
Still bears traces of his commanding presence. The 
form is tall and spare, the shoulders slightly bowed, 
the head poised with strength and dignity bears the 
heavy snows of eighty winters. From beneath bushy 
brows kindly blue eyes look out with alternate flashings 
of criticism and humour. The aged savant confesses 
that he was always at work. “As a rule, 1 manage 
two hours’ work every morning. In the afternoon I 
take a quiet doze, or content myself with watching 
the harbour. In the evening 1 am ready for another 
spell of writing or study.” 

He admitted that Spencer, in spite of his vast 
learning, was not a well-read man. He was more a 
thinker than a reader—a born thinker, if there ever 
was one. He was right in keeping his reading 
within limits and giving his attention solely to Ins 
philosophy. 

HIS CRITICISM OF SOCIALISM. 

Dr. Wallace criticises the Socialist M.P.’s for 
dealing with the unemployed problem on the old and 
false lines. In the co-operative community, such as 
he would have it to be, there would be no piofits 
at all. Possibly Tariff Reformers may make some¬ 
thing of his statement—that one of our chief 
troubles at the present time is that we, as a country, 
are to® little self contained. We import hundreds of 
things which we could very well do without—tea and 
Coffee, for instance. Until Elizabeth, the common 
people were content with beer. Why should we not 
renounce sugar, and return to the old-fashioned 
fyoney, or extract sugar from the beet, that can be 
jpfQwh in England ? He considers the export of coal 
pd iron as a crime against posterity. He thinks 
pat' either England or Germany is the first country 
)ril$re the Socialist State would be established. 

**• 
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SPIRITUALIST. 

Dr. Wallace reaffirmed his faith in Spiritualism. 
Scientific men are not so materialistic as they were 
half a century ago. He said, “ They are only coming 
round to accept the possibility of what we know.” 
He showed drawings done in Dance by a young iron- 
worker, who had never had any training in art. 
Another was a trance copy of a picture in’ the 
Louvre done from memory. A Raphael cartoon is 
in the style of that great artist, but such a picture is, 
he said, entirely unknown in England and the 
galleries of Europe. This, too, was drawn under 
spirit influence, stated to be that of Raphael himself. 

A SORT OF VEGETARIAN. 

While a believer in vegetarianism, he is a meat- 
eater himself, adding, “ You cannot alter the habits of 
mankind in a single generation. Vegetarianism is a 
reform which will come gradually, when people have 
learned that there are other foods than those to which 
they have been accustomed. You cannot force the 
pact: ; if you try to do so, it simply gives a set-back 
to the movement.” He is fond of novels, especially 
Scott, and Dickens, but he finds many of the books 
written recently worth his time and attention. He 
mentions Richard Whiteing, Marion Crawford, Mary 
Johnstone, Rider Haggard, Winston Churchill, 
Harold Frederic, W. W. Jacobs, Mark Twain, Robert 
Blatchford. In the small conservatory adjoining the 
study he has a fine collection of tropical plants. 
Scarcely a week passes, he says, without a request for 
an autograph, especially from America. “ J always 
send it," he says. The old man intends to write an 
indication of the position of himself and his great 
co-worker Darwin in respect to modern views of 
evolution. 

THE WORKING MAN AS CHIEF INVENTOR. 

In a paper which George Fiederic Stratton con¬ 
tributes to Cassia's on the development of the 
mechanical engineer, there is quoted an address 
recently made before a Convention of Labour dele¬ 
gates, which is perhaps one of the most interesting 
passages in the paper. The Labour speaker said :— 
To whom coin we credit Ihc development of all the greal 
tnechanie.il arts if not to the wdi king m.in ? 1 )id any tiained, pro¬ 
fessional engineer have anything to do with the practical 
adoption of steam for power, the invention of textile machines, 
or the adaptation of electricity for lighting and driving ? George 
Stephenson was a fireman; Wall an instrument maker; and 
Newcomen, a blacksmith. Arkwright, the inventor of the 
spinning machine, was a barber ; Jacquard, of silk-loom fame, 
a typefounder. In our America, Fulton, the originator of the 
steamboat, was a painter; Corliss, a self-trained machinist; 
Robert Hoc, the greatest of printing-press inventors, was a tool 
maker. We find it the same with pioneers in electricity. 
Benjamin franklin was a printer ; Morse a painter ; Edison a 
news seller and telegraph operator ; Klihu Thomson, a chemist ; 
Van Ilepoclc, a cabinet maker. It is true that Brush and 
Westinghouse were mechanical engineers, but they were not 
electrical engineers. That is the point I want to make—that 
these gieat industries were developed by men who were untrained 
in them. The engineer was a development of the industry, and 
the industry was initialed by the working man. 
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COUNT TOLSTOI’S LATEST SERMON 

Summarised by Himself. 

The first part of a very lengthy sermon by Count 
x olstoi appears in the Fortnightly Review for March. 
It is like a Puritan discourse divided up into ten 
“ heads,” and to be continued in our next. In order 
to avoid any possibility that his meaning may be 
missed owing to his prolixity, the Count obligingly 
summarises the contents of each of his “ heads,” which 
as a curiosity I, quote just as he has writtten it. lie 
begins:— 

Why do I write ? -The wretchedness of the life of the people 
of Christendom is plain to all.-- The cause is the absence of a 
general understanding of life, and of the guidance for conduct 
that should flow therefrom.—The means of liberation from 
wretchedness is to be found in the acceptance of the true Christian 
teaching. 

I. 

Dissension and wretchedness come from lack of faith and of 
the guidance for conduct which would flow therefrom.— 
Christianity was at first accepted in a perverted form, and as 
a result people live to-day without any religion. Among the 
common people there is an unconscious disbelief, and among 
educated people a conscious repudiation of lielief. 

II. 

Enmity between workers and non-workers, 'and between 
enslaved races and their enslavers.— The lack of moral bases 
provided by religion, which could counteract this bestiaTstiife. 

III. 

The essence of the error which has led to this wrelchodm ss 
is the acceptance of foiee as a means of obtaining union. Tin- 
failure of this means is beginning to be generally acknowledged 
by everyone. 

iv 

Side by side with technical improvements, we have false¬ 
hood hiding the misery of men. —This misery must end 
in the acceptance of a religious outlook on life, suitable to our 
times. 

V. 

The Christian peoples have based their life on a teaching 
which denied it. At first the Church teaching united men. Hut 
in time the true meaning of that teaching began to manifest 
itself. The laboureis ceased to believe in Church religion, and 
the educated began to deny all religion. The acceptance of a 
religious teaching which belauds force has deprived people of 
our day of any religion. As a result they have fallen Jower 
than those who profess the crudest religious doctrines. 

vt. 

The tragedy of Christendom is that a religious teaching was 
accepted which in reality disasowed the existing social order.— 
At first, in the perverted form of the teaching, this was not 
noticeable; but now one cannot avoid understanding this 
teaching in its true meaning—destructive of the existing order 
of things. 

VII. 

The true Christian teaching consists in the acknowledgment 
of love as the supreme law of human life.—Former religions 
recognised love as merely one among the virtues.—Christ's 
teaching sets love as the basis of all things, and makes it the 
guide to conduct.—Extracts from the New Testament about 
love.—A consequence of this acknowledgment of love as the 
supreme basis of life is the repudiation of all violence.—Pseudo- 
Christianity conceals this. 

VIII. 

The supreme Christian law of love admits of no exception con¬ 
doning violence.—But “ ei’-tcated ” people cannot put up with the 
denial of violence, for that would destroy the basis of their life. 
—The participation of labouring men in Governmental violence 
results from fraud.—The essence of that fraud, stated by La 
Boiitie.-—Workmen do not see this deception, and cannot cease 
to use force against themselves, from lack of faith. 


IX. 

Now, after the *' Revolution ” and the “ reaction," the less 
depraved Russian people should perceive the means of salvation. 
—Description of the trial of men who had lefused military 
service. 

X. 

Refusals of military service occurred long ago : Fatheis of the 
Church, Christian martyrs. 


THE “STRAND” PAGEANT. 

A clever, if somewhat whimsical idea is developed 
in the Strand by the joint skill of Mr. Morley Adams 
and Mi. Ernest Mills. As the London Pageant has 
been postponed for another year, the Strand will have 
its own imaginary pageant, and as its pageanteers to 
represent ancient celebrities will select only modern 
celebrities. In the humorous vein of fiction in which 
the writer delights, “ some half-do/on celebrities 
were willing and anxious to represent such a popular 
character as Oliver Cromwell.” The run on Cromwell 
has been positively bewildering. For the original 
London pageant, now postponed, Mr. W. T. Stead 
“ nobly offered to sacrifice his magnificent beard, so 
that he might the more faithfully represent the much- 
desired Cromwell, and this in spite of the fact that 
he has not used the razor from his youth up.” Mr. 
Mills accordingly gives a picture of Mr. W. T. Stead, 
minus his beard, as Cromwell. Mr. Adams proceeds 
that “ the noble example of self-sacrifice thus set out 
has suggested that Mr. Lloyd George, for example, 
would go one better than Mr. Stead, would give up 
his moustache, lop off an arm, gouge out an eye, to 
represent Lord Nelson.” We are able, by the 
courtesy of the Strand, to reproduce the trans¬ 
formation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as our frontispiece this month. Mr. John Burns 
is similarly photographically reproduced as a Yeo¬ 
man of the Guard. Perhaps the most amusing 
and daring of all the transformations is that repre¬ 
senting the Eight ilon. Winston Churchill as 
Queen Elizabeth. Similarly, Dr. Clifford appears 
as Friar Tuck, “thereby sacrificing a part of his 
Nonconformist conscience.” Rev. R. J. Campbell 
appropriately appears as Mary Queen of Scots, the 
bishop of London as King John, Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
as Anne Boleyn, Mr Bernard Shaw as Shakespeare, 
“however great the condescension might be.” Mr. 
Rufus Isaacs appears as Charles I. before losing his 
head, Sir Frederick Treves as William the Conqueror, 
Mark Twain as Thomas h Beeket, Mr. Haldane as 
Dr. Johnson, Sir William Treloar as Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Sir F. C. Gould as King Arthur. Mrs. 
Pankhurst is transformed into Julius Caesar, .Miss 
Annie Kenny into Joan of Arc, and Mrs. Annie 
Besant into Cardinal Wolsey. The article is one of 
the best pieces of fun ever done by combined pen 
and camera. _ 

The Modem Review for February publishes a. 
weighty protest against the semi-slavery enforced in 
the province of Kumaon, under the name of the 
Utar system. 
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SPIDER-WEBBING THE UNITED STATES 

Bv Means 1 or the Trolley Car. 

The electric tramcar has in London proved itself 
a most serious rival to the suburban railways, who 
are being forced to electrify their systems, and so 
take a leaf out of their rivals’ book. But probably 
few readers are aware of the enormous development 
in a similar direction which has taken place, not 
within the great cities merely, but between the cities 
of the United States. In Cassier’s for February 
Mr. G. E. Walsh describes inter-urban railway 
developments in the United States. 

’ He says that in many parts of the United States 
the railroads have actually capitulated to the tramcar. 
He says inter-urban trolleys have made greater pro¬ 
gress in the past few years in America than the steam 
railways. Within a decade their work inside of the 
cities had been largely achieved in making travel 
easy, cheap and practicable. Then they invaded the 
immediate suburbs of the cities. Now connecting 
systems have begun to parallel the steam railroads. 

GOODS SENT BY TRAM. 

The fast inter-urban trolley came, and the freight¬ 
carrying electric service. The power to carry 
merchandise was the most serious inroad upon the 
field and prerogatives of the railroads. The trolley 
lines first took only small express packages and 
light merchandise, and then perishable articles from 
the farms. Now they are undertaking transportation 
of heavy freight. 

OPENING UP RURAL DISTRICTS. 

They not merely compete with the railways. They 
are striking out in new districts. They are establish¬ 
ing parallel lines in the Middle and Far West United 
States, where steam roads have never been built. A 
new incentive to trade has been given, and the 
country is consequently rapidly developing. For 
small freight and express merchandise the inter-urban 
trolley line has become indispensable in the rural 
districts, both because of the reduced carrying 
charges and the quickness of delivery. Goods 
ordered one day by telephone can be delivered the 
- following morning by trolley. The country or village 
shopman takes an order from a customer, and teje- 
I phones it to the wholesale dealer, who delivers the 
goods direct to the purchaser. But the bill is made 
to the country store, and the retail merchant gets his 
commission. 

GREAT BOON TO FARMERS. 

The farmer, who a few years ago had to drive five 
or ten miles to the nearest station, now finds the 
trolley car stopping almost at his door. In his busiest 
season, when his horse teams and men are otherwise 
g in demand, the convenience can be well imagined. 
£ The inter-urban trolley has been brought to its highest 
^development in (>hio, Indiana, Michigan, and other 
^ Middle Western States, and almost to the same pitch 
ff.in parts of New England and New York. What is 
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perhaps most surprising to us is that the time taken 
by the trolley car is almost the same as that taken by 
the railway, and the fares are slightly lower. One 
can travel on the electric tram in one direction a 
distance of 138 miles in four hours and forty minutes. 

A MAMMOTH TRAMCAR. 

As may be expected, from the increase in traffic 
the cars themselves have developed :— 

The modern fast intcr-urhan trolley car is a mammoth affair 
compared to the type in vogue five or ten years ago. A car of 
the better class is from 50 to 60 feet in length, and it possesses 
all the equipments and luxuries of a steam train. They contain 
baggage departments, toilet rooms and buffet compartments. 
They have outside seats for summer travel, well protected in 
front, and have closed compartments for winter traffic. On 
some of the lines, such as the Lake Shore Electric, the cars are 
run in trains of two or three; but unless the traffic warrants it 
they are operated singly on most of the roads. 

By the tickets issued on these lines it would Tie 
possible to travel four or five hundred miles in one 
direction, and the time required is about the same as 
by steam railway train, or even less. Before long, 
fast trips will be made by trolley from Chicago to New 
York or to Portland. In such States as Indiana and 
Ohio the trolleys have already cut down the railway 
passenger service nearly one-half. The railways are 
trying to recover lost ground by running light trains 
propelled by gasolene, or by electricity. The trolleys 
are not merely rivals, but often allies, of the railways. 
There is a co-operative exchange of transportation. 

REVOLUTIONISING THE VILLAGE. 

The social result of this marvellous development of 
the trolley car promises to bring every community 
into close touch with the large cities. Already they 
have helped the small community, and made rural 
life more pleasant and satisfactory. They have 
revolutionised village trading, and given the small 
merchant almost the same advantages enjoyed by the 
City business man. City and country are welded 
together. The country becomes the feeder to the 
towns, large and small ; trade and commerce flow 
more easily and rap-dly through these thin avenues 
of exchange which criss-cross the country like the 
fine threads of a spider’s web. The redistribution of 
the population by the trolleys is not the least of the 
important results produced. 

All this opens up to the Home Country a vista of 
vast rural development. When we have spider- 
webbed England with the electric tramcar, more may 
be achieved in the development of the rural districts 
than either Liberals propose or Lords prevent. 


An excellent variation on the ordinary method of 
“ doing ” Japan is described by Irene Lyon in the 
Wide World Magazine. • After six weeks of con¬ 
ventional sight-seeing, she and a friend decided to 
spend a week off the tourist track, living as far as 
possible the life of the natives. This entailed some 
surprises, notably in the baths, where the paper walls 
proved sadly insecure. 
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PLANTS THAT FORETELL WEATHER. 

Mr. S. Leonard Bastin, in the March Treasury , 
gives particulars of a fear of the more striking instances 
of plants which may be said to foretell weather, or at 
least Which are curiously sensitive to weather changes. 
One of the first of these to be observed was the 
scarlet pimpernel. It is only when the day is fine 
and the sky almost free from clouds that its brilliant 
little flowers uphold their petals to the light. At the 
approach of less* settled conditions the blossoms 
promptly shut up, and will not unroll their petals 
until the weather is clear again. The wood anemone 
acts in a similar way, its flowers fully expanding in 
bright weather, while on an inclement day they not 
only gather their petals together but droop, at times 
even turning their backs to the chilling breeze. 

There are few leguminous species which do not 
alter the position of their foliage when the weather is 
dull and unsettled, or if cold conditions are likely to 
prevail. One of the commonest cases is the clover. 
On a rainy day the leaflets are drawn closely together, 
but their position alters speedily if there is a prospect 
of fine weather. Still more responsive to unkind con¬ 
ditions are the members of the sorrel tribe. If a 
plant of the white-flowered form of sorrel is put into 
a saucer and kept well supplied with water it will give 
indications of fine weather when its leaves are bravely 
expanded, while during unsettled conditions the 
delicate leaves are drawn together in disconsolate 
fashion. The “ Purple Shamrock,” although not quite 
so sensitive as the wood sorrel, is also said to be a 
very interesting “ weather plant ” to grow. 


The Torrent as Source of Tamed Lightning. 

“ Thf. White Coal of Sweden ” is the rather bizarre 
title given to an interesting paper in Gassier 1 s on the 
development of the hydraulic power of Scandinavia. 
Sweden has been for a long period the greatest pro¬ 
ducer of iron in Europe, but has unfortunately lacked 
coal. Now, however, though coal has been found, of 
a somewhat inferior quality, the chief hope of develop¬ 
ing home industry lies in the harnessing of the water¬ 
fall. It is estimated that the amount of water power 
which might be economically used as electric energy 
within a reasonable time, and subject to some regula¬ 
tion of the lakes, is not less than four million horse 
power at the turbine shaft. When this four million 
horse power, now running loose, is harnessed to the 
shafts of industry, there ought to be an enormous 
industrial revival in Sweden. But, just as Sweden 
lacks coal, it lacks capital. The invitation to capital¬ 
ists on the lookout for suitable investment is obvious. 

It is interesting to see how the mountain and the 
torrent, once regarded as the least productive of 
natural phenomena, are now reckoned amongst the 
greatest sources of potential wealth. 


Dr. G. B. Clark publishes his Impressions of the 
Madras Congress in the Indian Review for January, 


“THE IDOL OF ALL RUSSIA-” 

This, according to a paper by Sergius Volkhovsky, ; 
in the Ladjls Realm , is not the Tsar, but a certain ; 
Russian gipsy singer :— 

Ten years ago Wialsewa was a servant on a country estate in .■ 
the province of Moscow. Nobody knows exactly who herparents J 
were. She had grown up in the village without either mother 5 
or father, and, when sixteen years old, went to serve at the J 
manor house. The inhabitants were old-fashioned ladies. They 
look a fancy to Vera, as Wialsewa was then known, and liked ,! 
her to sing to them in the evenings. She had a beautiful voice, 1 jjj 
and sang the Russian folk-songs. 

THE COVER-DISCOVERER. 

One day a young officer came to see the ladies. 1 lis name 
was Wialsew and his regiment was in Petersburg. He fell in 
love with Vera, and asked her if she would like to make a $ 
career as a singer in a gipsy chorus in Petersburg. The girl, 
who felt restless in the manor, agreed. They went to the i 
capital together, and Wialsew paid for her to have singing | 
lessons. 

A GIPSY SERVING-MAID. 

The writer tells a story which recalls the beginning $ 
of Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection ” • j 

When Wialsew invited his guests Vera was the principal '■ 
singer. She was beautifully dressed in a gipsy costume and her'i 
dark hair was then undyed. People still speak of that evening % 
with enthusiasm. Vera sang song after song, and still, though,;!]; 
the night lengthened into morning, her listeners had not had.| 
enough. They covered her plate with money and begged her | 
to sing on. 

WEALTH, FAME, MARRIAGE. 

Before many weeks were past Vera sang with her bodice! 
covereil with jewels. All Petersburg was at her feet. Grande 
Dukes vied with each other for her favour, and it was whisperer ’ 
that the Tsar himself had heard and was enamoured. Wialsew- 
began to be jealous of his rivals. He begged Vera to leave aU~| 
this and go away with him to some quiet place where they would* 
be alone. She consented, and for a while Vera disappeared 
from her old haunts. But her gipsy nature could not bear th 
monotonous life of Wialsew’s country house, and she was soodffL 
in Petersburg again. Some say that he then followed her anda 
married her ; others that they had already been married fotfl 
some time. He settled all his fortune upon her and ‘begged hsstM 
to leave the restaurants. She refused. 

AT THE FRONT. 

When her husband was ordered to the front in thtisf 
Japanese war, she followed him, and her tour acro$»| 
Siberia elicited the homage which might be accorded! 
to an empress. Her arrival in Manchuria was hailedfl 
as if it were a victory over the Japanese. Her hufcf 
band died from the effects of a wound received in th«| 
war, and left her a large fortune. She cannot settli! 
down, but goes from town to town singing, with 
gipsy chorus. _ 

The Open Court is evidently determined to expos 
what it considers to be the fraud of mediums.. " 
episode in the life of a medium, which sounds preter 
natural enough, is by the editor explained away, 
he begins a series of revelations of an ex-medic 
The first instalment shows how the ex-medium wa 
converted to Spiritualism. 
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SOLVING THE PBOBLEM OF THE FEEBLE MINDED. 

There are few problems so difficult of solution as 
that of what should be done for the feeble-minded. The 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Law 
brings the question again into prominence, and 
t emphasises the necessity of at any rate separating 
these unfortunates from others whose minds are 
unaffected. 1 commend to my readers an article in 
the March number of the Crucible by Dr. Alice 
Johnson, on the Wavcrley School and Templeton 
Colony for the Feeble-minded in Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
GRADING IS THE FUNDAMENTAL BASIS OF METHOD. 

“ After visiting many institutions in different coun¬ 
tries,'' says Dr. Johnson, “ 1 have found the question 
best solved at this school and colony.” She then 
proceeds to describe this almost ideal institution :— 

The grading of the inmates of the v.-aious hlocks is very care¬ 
fully considered, the "doctors, matrons and teachers together 
taking counsel over each ease, and a large part of the success of 
the whole system turns on the extreme eare with which this is 
done. The reason is obvious, since it is a well-known fact that 
a feeble-minded child, placed with others of cither a higher or a 
lower grade than itself, rapidly deteriorates. The hopelessness 
of the higher companionship and the absence of stimulus in the 
lower are equally fatal. 

The school consists of some sixteen blocks of 
buildings, situated on the top of a hill eight miles 
from Boston, and standing in 149 acres of picturesque 
wooded land. The superintendent, Dr. Fernald, is 
assisted by four doctors (two ladies and two men), 
one head matron, ten block matrons, eleven lady 
teachers, eight male instructors in manual training, 
two stenographers, two storekeepers, a housekeeper, 
forty nurses, and forty male attendants. There are 
about 1,050 inmates of both sexes, who are admitted 
between the ages of five and fifty :— 

The boys and girls under eighteen years of age are taught in 
the twelve class-rooms of the School block. It is in tlie’classes that 
the finest grading of all is achieved, no class consisting of more 
than fifteen children, and several of “less. The duration of a 
lesson is lrom live to thirty minutes, according to the capacity ot 
the class. The subjects are limited to reading, writing, 
arithmetic, drawing, modelling, domestic training and object 
lessons. Only expert teachers are engaged in the school, they 
only teach their own subjects, and are all University women. 
No child is allowed to be in the School block for more than two 
hours a day, those two hours being discreetly broken by 
recreation and games. 

After giving an account of the different kinds of 
manual work taught, Dr. Johnson describes the 
gymnasium, which is the busiest spot in the school. 

IDLENESS TI1K ARCH ENEMY. 

Throughout the whole institution there was not a 
single jjhild idle or unoccupied, with the exception of 
the sick and totally paralysed :— 

Idleness is the aicli enemy of the mentally deficient ; it makes 
,him miserable, mischievous, and depraved as a direct result of 
his lack of self-control, and, lurther, the feeble-minded child has 
feeble muscles and a feeble circulation (one of the causes of 
^depression), and this evil is accentuated by want of movement. 
^Realising this, Dr. Fernald ordains that from the moment the 
■ children get up iu the morning until they go to bed at night 
•they should be occupied in cither play, work, or exercise. 

Only those teachers and nurses are kepi who are 


found to have the patience, kindliness, cheerfulness, 
and resource which are essential for the management 
and progress ' of the feeble-minded. Everyone is 
bright, everyone is happy. Those who are not have 
to go. No one is allowed to say an unkind or sharp 
word to the children. No corporal punishments are 
allowed, and no stopping of food. If a child is found 
incorrigible, his name is posted up on the notice 
board, and as long as it remains there he has to go 
to bed when any entertainment begins. 

Templeton Colony is an extension of Wavcrley 
School, and consists of five farms surrounded by 
three square miles of wild, stony, uncultivated ground 
which affords work for all. The boys take great 
pride in their work. They plough, sow, reap, 
house the fruit and crops, blast the rocks, make roads, 
fell trees, tend live stock, do laundry and home work, 
cooking and cleaning, and all this work is done with 
very little supervision. * 


UNCLE SAM AND HIS TRAMPS. 

Mr. G. M vers in the American Reviejf of Reviews 
writes on “ Colonising the Tramp.” The title suggests 
the use to which an entomologist, wishing to develop 
specimens on fertile soil, would put the tramp. He 
really means, putting the tramp into a colony, not 
putting the colony upon a tramp. The writer says 
that there are reckoned certainly to be at least 
half a million tramps in the United States. 
They were never more numerous than they are at 
present, and probably would really number about 
a million. The charitable societies and railroads 
have agreed in proposing to transplant the 
tramp colony idea, already in force in Holland 
and Belgium [and Switzerland. The New York 
legislature is expected to pass an empowering 
measure shortly, to appropriate three-quarters of a 
million of dollars to establishing three Tramp Colonies, 
which are to be places of compulsory detention after 
conviction before a magistrate. The colonies are to 
be more agricultural than industrial. Every inmate 
is to be paid for his labour, and the cumulative 
amount given to him when he is released. Of the 
Dutch, Belgian and Swiss colonies, the 1 Swiss 
are regarded as most nearly approaching the 
ideal. Though fitted with workshops, both their 
colonies are essentially agricultural. The surveil- 
lants are not armed, or military ; they are 
chosen from among the inmates, and work among 
them. Deserving inmates get five francs a month 
clear. The Witzwyl colony yields a yearly profit to 
the Canton at Berne of about 87,000 francs. The 
director is a skilled farmer. The Witzwyl also 
reforms those who are capable of reformation. At 
the end of their term they are offered the alternative 
of either working at the free colony at Tannenhof, or 
in some of the numerous small colonies. Reformed 
inmates are provided with cottages surrounded with a 
small plot of land. 
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Leading Articles 

* 

RELIGIOUS SCHISM IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

EspaAa Moderna, published at Madrid, contains 
a long article by a well-known writer on topics con¬ 
nected with those islands, Sr. W. E. Retana, who 
shows how the old Catholic faith has been supplanted 
by what is called the Independent Philippine Church, 
a religion founded on the Bible, in many respects 
similar to the Catholic faith, but in others more like 
Protestantism—a sort of middle course between the 
two. 

“The Independent Philippine Church.” 

The writer says that this schism began through the 
action of some of the Friars and Jesuits, who 
managed in one way or another to monopolise the 
ecclesiastical positions, and prevented any of the 
native clergy from rising above the position of 
assistant, although there were very many competent 
mop in their ranks. In 1768 Charles III. had all the 
Jesuits expelled from the Philippines, and .this act by 
a most Catholic monarch showed the natives how a 
powerful religious order could be swept away in one 
day. The independence of the United States also 
made them understand that European domination 
was not necessarily of lasting duration, and, lastly, the 
French Revolution persuaded those who could think 
for themselves that the will of a few at one moment 
could not only change a secular ris’inir, but overcome 
and radically alter the most fundamental ideas. The 
revolutionary movement in Spanish America and the 
constitution of 1812 caused a deep impression in 
the Philippines, especially amongst the clergy. The 
subsequent elections resulted in the defeat of the 
Friars, mainly through the preaching of the native 
clergy, one of whom was elected Deputy. From this 
time the antagonism between the monks and the 
native clergy increased, and eventually became 
irreconcilable. All through the nineteenth century- 
no native was made a Prelate, and it is said that 
the monks used all their powerful influence at Rome 
to prevent a Philippine priest ever being made a 
bishop. 

MONKS V. NATIVE CLERGY. 

In 1865 the Jesuits returned, and the situation 
became wotse ; they biought Royal -commands to 
take charge of the parishes of Mindanas, previously 
held by monks, to whom were given in exchange 
those in the province of Cavite, that were in the care 
of the native clergy, and this last action exhausted 
the patience of the natives. A campaign was opened 
in Madrid under the leadership of Dr. Pelaez, a native 
of Laguna; he however died, and Sr. Jose Burgos, a 
doctor in theology, philosophy and law, took up the 
cause. In January, 1872, a military revolt occurred 
in Cavite, and somehow several of the most intelli¬ 
gent native- priests were sent to prison, while others 
were publicly flogged, thus removing from the scene 
all those who took an active part in maintaining the 
rights of the native clergy. The remaining few either 
had to bow to the monks or be regarded as enemies 
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of Spain. When the revolution of August, 1896, 
broke out, most of the native clergy sympathised with 
it, and if many did not take an active part it was 
because they knew that Spain would ultimately stamp 
it out. 

The Americans becoming owners of the Archi¬ 
pelago by virtue of the Paris treaty in 1898, divided 
the Philippines into two parties, those reconciled to 
the new sovereignty, and those in favour of their 
independence. The clergy saw the change with great 
pleasure, as in either ease they thought they would be 
able to regain the parishes, benefits and mitres of the 
Philippines; however, their aspirations were not 
realised, some suppose because tin* Vatican did not 
altogether favour the native clergy, and the result was 
insubordination followed by division. An Indepen¬ 
dent Philippine Church thus came into existence. 


WHAT MODERNISM TEACHES PROTESTANTS. 

Dr. Newman Smyth, in Scribner , describes 
Modernism, not as a reflection of Protestant thought, 
but as a genuine Neo-fCatholicism, which does not, 
like the Old Catholics, need to leave the Papal 
Church, but abides within it as a revivifying 
influence. He says that in Italy some four hundred 
priests will be ready to confess their reformatory 
faith when demanded to do so by official vigilance. 
Dr. Newman Smyth hopes much for Protestantism 
from the new movement. He says .-— 

From such modernism we who are Protestants have much to 
learn. Its ideas concerning (he historical development of the 
Church, its dogmas and woiship ; of the worth of these as 
tested ever anew in the life of the wot Id ; its firm and constant 
grasp upon the great truth which Rome lias never lost, that 
Christianity is a social fact, and not an individual act—these 
and other ideas of the modernists, if taken up and worked over 
in our native thinking, may prove to he reconciling piinciples 
among our denominational contradictions, bringing a healing 
virtue to our long-suffered divisions, and restoring to our 
re-uniled churches that larger religious efficiency which shall 
render their ministry once more woithy the devotion of vigorous 
youth. And not the least ol the services which the [New 
Catholicism may render to thr rest of the Christian world may 
lie to lead us all to recover the meaning of that great word — 
Catholic ; greatest of all words save one. Modernists, Loth 
Roman and Protestant, are learning to speak together that 
greatest of words — I.ove. 

because Christianity is true, it is no illusion to dream this 
dream of all the modernists—Roman, Anglican, Protestant—- 
that, be it soon or late, the one Holy Catholic Church through¬ 
out the world shall become visible among men. 


Excepting for u brilliant Conservative argument 
for the abolition of the House of Lords, Blackwood 
for March is not exceptionally interesting. Sir H. 
Craik picks fun out of the Confederates and “the 
omnipotent conclave.” The Warden of Wadham 
College writes breezily of the Oxford undergraduate 
past and present. He speaks very warmly of the 
progress and reception of the Rhodes Scholars. Mr. 
O. C. Williams describes the officers of the House of 
Commons. 
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MORALITY AND HAPPINESS. 

M. Finot continues his “Science of Happiness” 
n the mid-February issue of La Revue with a chapter 
m the Morality of Happiness. 

HOW SHALL Wli LIVE? 

We must live and be happy, he writes. The idea 
vhich we have of happiness, the sentiments which it 
nspires, fill our life. It is not sacrifice or abnegation 
vhich has created human civilisation. It is the ideal 
rhich the best among human beings have made of 
tappiness. But how ihall we live ? Thousands 01 
noral systems have been invented, but the inventors 
eem to have forgotten that the desire to live happy 
ollows the principle of life as night follows day. 

, THE SEARCH FOR HAPPINESS. 

Happiness feeds and guides our life. It takes 
:very form, and the renunciation of happiness is but a 
ipecial form of happiness. It is the sense which we 
Lttach to happiness which makes our life base or 
loble. With rare hypocrisy we found systems of 
norality on principles of duty, justice, love, fear of 
neaven and of hell. Behind each of these the real 
notive of life is to be discovered, namely, the search 
or happiness. 

No one has any right to enjoy benefits which he 
nves to the activity of others without contributing 
limself, according to his powers, to the happiness of 
>thers. We must educate our ideal of happiness, and 
f we put sublime things into our ideal, humanity will 
tave sublime aspirations towards happiness. 

NO HAPPINESS WITHOUT MORALITY. 

Happiness depends above all things on our moral 
entiments. Intelligence and happiness follow two 
>arallel lines, which seem analogous though they are 
lot identical. Intelligence acts on happiness in an 
ndirect manner by influencing our morality and our 
ispirations. But happiness has roots buried in the 
lomain of morals. The man who has not succeeded 
n implanting them in his conscience will not find 
hem in wealth, or in honours, or in pleasure. With- 
>ut morality happiness cannot exist. 

Since happiness is the end of man and the end of 
iociety, it is easy to deduce from it the conduct of 
ife, individual and social. As man is a social being, 
ind as his happiness is impossible outside society, his 
lappiness must accord with the requirements’ of 
:ollective happiness. This accord is based on justice, 
vhich in turn creates duty. Individual happiness 
ihould be subordinated to justice, which, as vigilant 
guardian of collective happiness, remains the absolute 
:ondition of individual happiness. It is our duty to 
educate ourselves, to control our own life and make 
t accord with the principles of our own happiness in 
►rder to have as the result the happiness of others. 
Morality with happiness as its aim is more elevating 
ban morality based on fear. 


' GILBERT .WHITE’S SELBORNE. 

The February issue of the Art Journal gives us the 
second part of an interesting article on Selborne, the 
home of Gilbert White. 

ITS ANTIQUITY. 

The writer, Mr. Edward C. Clifford, whose article 
is accompanied by six of his own drawings, says 
Selborne is of undoubted antiquity:— 

The discovery of Roman and Roman-British coins and 
pottery in the neighbourhood points to the fact that the Romans 
knew it. Gilbert White records the finding of large numbers of 
coins in Woliner Pond, and tells with some humour of the rush 
of the people of the neighbourhood to search for them with a 
view to selling them at high prices. Since his time the largest 
“ find ” of coins ever made in his country fell to the lot of Lord 
Selborne, who discovered between Woliner Pond and Black- 
moor House two earthenware vessels containing some 30,000 
pieces of money. One or two attempts at explanation of their 
presence there have been made, Lord Selborne’s own theory 
being that it was due to a battle that was fought, A.n. 296, in 
Woliner Forest between Allectus, who had previously assassi¬ 
nated Carausius and assumed the purple in Britain, and 
Constantius and his prefect Asclepiodotus. 

A SAXON VrLLAC.E. 

Whether Selborne was a Roman settlement or not, there is 
no doubt of its having been later a Saxon village, for the 
Domesday Book records that it was a Royal Manor under the 
Confessor, with Editlia his Queen as Lady of the Manor, and 
that it had a church. Woliner Forest was a royal hunting 
ground to which the Rantagenets were partial 5 King John is 
supposed to have lived at Werildeham, now called Worldham ; 
Edward II. hunted in the forest; Edward III. had a park at 
Kingsley ; and Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, and Richard, 
Duke of York, were wardens in their time. 

FICTIJRKSQUKNESS OF ,TI1E LANES. 

IIollow Lane, though the road has ’been made firm, remains * 
a hollow lane, and in places is overhung with ancient tree 
stumps and roots, which, hung with fern ^fronds, project some 
six feet from the high rocky banks. But, though they may be 
rough and narrow and deep, the lanes of Selborne are eminently 
piemresque, running as they do between rugged banks or 
beautiful hedges, and bordered by trees of growth and variety 
that make one wonder why the “ Natural History ” does not 
contain as many pages devoted to trees as it does to those 
relating to birds. 

WHITE’S GRAVE. 

The tablet in the church to the memory of Gilbert 
White, formerly outside on the north wall, is now on 
the south wall in the chancel. It states that Gilbert 
White lies “ in the fifth grave from this wall,” and is 
a standing puzzle to strangers. The naturalist was 
buried in the churchyard in the fifth grave from the 
north wall, where the simple headstone is marked 
“ G. W., June 26th, 1793.” This, says Mr. Clifford, 
was doubtless in accordance with White’s expressed 
wishes, for in his book he utters protests against the 
unhealthy practice of burying within churches, and 
against the fashion for burials on the south side, 
thereby causing congestion on that side, while there 
remained plenty of space .unoccupied to the north. 


The London Hospital, it may be news to many, is 
declared in the Sunday at Home by N. Keith Bushell 
to be the largest hospital in Europe. A sketch is 
given of what goes on between dusk and dawn. 
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GOETHE AS PSYCHIC 

Reincarnation 1st Clairvoyant, etc. 

When the German editors gave me the magnificent 
miniature reproduction of Schafer’s “ Goethe ” to be 
an ornament and an inspiration for my house, I did 
not realise that Goethe was a great psychic. 

In the Occult Revieu> for March, Mr. A. S. Furnell 
says:— 

We have heard much of Goethe as a classic realist, as a 
pantheist; Goethe as an occultist lias too often been overlooked. 
His recorded conversations and many passages in his works bear 
witness to this side of his many-sided personality. He not only 
believed in, but himself possessed in some degree the finer 
psychic forces, the requisite physical basis for which he inherited 
from his grandfather, a dreamer of prophetic dreams. 

Mr. Furnell supports his assertion chiefly by means 
of quotations from Goethe’s conversations with 
Eckermann. lie proves that Goethe was clairvoyant, 
that he saw an earthquake at Messina announced in 
the sky, that he once met his own double, and that he 
saw and fired at the ghost of a French soldier on the 
battlefield of Jena. 

an automatic writer. 

Goethe appears to have obtained many of his 
poems as I received the letters of Julia. Mr. Furnell 
says:— 

As another occult experience we may mention the manner, 
resembling automatic writing, in which many of his poems were 
put down. “ I had," he said, “no idea beforehand, but they 
came over me suddenly and had to be done at once, so that I 
felt myself driven to write them on tile spot in an instinctive 
and dreamy way. In this somnambulistic condition if often 
happened that I had a piece of paper quite crooked before me 
and first remarked this when everything was written, or when 
there was no room for further writing.’’ To Frau von Stein 
he writes: “ The difference between an hour in which things 
become so vivid to me and the moment at which I now write 
is the difference between dream and waking,” and in 1814 
he writes to Von Knebel about the new ediLion of “ Wilhelm 
Meister” : “ I wrote this little work, like my other things, as a 
somnambulist.” 

In his natural sleep, too, Goethe seems to have enjoyed 
moments of illumination and psychic refreshment. “ There 
were often times in my life,” he said to Eckermann, “ when 
1 wept myself to sleep, but in my dreams came beautiful forms 
to comfort and cheer me, and I rose next morning fresh and 
joyful.” Other passages from his works show his belief in the 
existence of the aura, and in telepathy. 

A VISION OF HIS FRIEND'S DOUBLE. 

On one occasion Goethe met the Double of a 
beloved friend on the high road. He was accom¬ 
panied by two friends who did not see the Double. 
They heard Goethe’s exclamation of surprise as he 
noted that his friend was wearing a dressing-gown and 
slippers on the high road, and they saw his amaze¬ 
ment when the Double vanished. “ Alas ! ” said 
Goethe, “ I fear my friend is dead.” But when he 
reached home to his surprise and delight he found his 
friend alive and well, arrayed m the same dressing- 
gown and slippers which had excited his surprise 
when he met him on the high road. His friend 
explained that he had arrived drenched to the 
skin :— 

I got your clothes as my luggage had not arrived, sat down 
on the sofa and impatiently imagined your surprise when you 


would'return. Your delay seemed endless to my,longing heart 
and, as I know the way to Belvedere, I followed your walk in 
my thoughts ; and I must have fallen asleep, for I dreamt very 
vividly that I went to meet you at the same spot where yon had 
the vision of me. As I was hastening towards you, you called 
out: “ In my dressing-gown and slippers on the high-road 1 ” 

I looked at myself, was ashamed, and got such a fright at my 
odd appearance that I awoke ! 

Goethe and I exchanged looks. He had heard the words 
which Goethe had called out.” 

HIS BELIEF IN REINCARNATION. 

Goethe was a firm believer in Reincarnation. He 
said on one occasion :— 

“ I am as sure as of my presence here now, that I have been 
here a thousand times before, and I hope to return a thousand 
times more" (to Falk). And again to Falk in 1813 of 
further evolution:—“Man is the first utterance of Nature 
to God. On other planets this utterance will become higher, 
deeper, and more distinct.” Moreover Goethe seems inclined 
to attribute his love of Roman things to a former fife of 
his under Hadrian, and supposes that his friend Boisscree was 
incarnated in the fifteenth century somewhere on the lower 
Rhine. 

A WEIRD EXPERIENCE. 

He had the profound respect of a true scientist for 
all phenomena, nor did he think that it was supremely 
scientific to resort to the most incredible hypotheses 
rather than to admit it may be explained by laws 
beyond our knowledge. Of these Mr. Furnell quotes 
as an illustration Goethe’s record of a curious 
occurrence suggesting sympathy between inanimate 
objects. On one occasion, he says, some friends ' 
were sitting together when— 

a great crack was suddenly heard. On examining the furniture 
they found that the arched lop of a desk was split in two. As 
the object was a splendid specimen of the cabinet-maker’s art, ■ 
they could not imagine why it should break apparently without •’! 
cause. They soon found that a neighbouring house was on fire, 
and as an exactly similar desk, made from the same piece of 
wood by the same man, perished in the flames, they concluded 
that theirs had cracked by some mysterious sympathy. Such ■ 
conclusions may be laughed at, Goethe says, “ but a single I’ 
action or phenomenon is interesting, not because it can be # 
explained or is probable, but because it is true.” \ 

Throughout his works and in his conversations Goethe treats l 
occult phenomena with similar respect. Speaking of the Seeress ' 
of Prevorst, he declared that not only did such powers as clair- - 
voyance, etc., exist in the nature of man, but that they neces¬ 
sarily exist in it. ' f- 

Goethc, it is evident, deserves to be installed as 
the patron saint of a Psychical Research Society that 1 
was worthy of its name. They would have no use ' 
for him at the S.P.R. i 


There is a long and appreciative sketch of Dorothea . 
Beale, of Cheltenham, in East and West for February, j 
An interesting idea is worked out in the Lad^s 1 
Realm by Cecil King—a sort of biographical sketch :■ 
of each of the ships in succession that have worn the J 
title of Dreadnought, from the first, captained by Sir .< 
Francis Drake, which “ singed the King of Spain’s 1 
beard,” and captured the great San Felipe galleon,, 
with her 600,000 ducats, a capture which resulted 
three years later in the foundation of the East India , 
Company. 
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TOWARDS THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE. 

Sir Max Waechter’s Conference in Rome. 

Since I published “ The United States of Europe ” 
on the eve of the first Conference at the Hague, 
the cause of European federation has secured no such 
whole-hearted advocate as Sir Max Waechter. In the 
March Contemporary Review Sir Max cheerfully dis¬ 
courses to an interviewer concerning his ideal and how 
lie hopes to realise it. 

THE CONFERENCE ON FEDERATION. 

It seems that an international Conference will meet 
in Rome from March 31st to April 5th, to devise a 
plan of campaign. it is not a Conference of 
Governments but of eminent men from all parts of 
Europe:— 

Its object is to discuss the scheme and form an International 
Committee of representative men, whose duty it will be to 
organise Federation Leagues, in order to enlighten the people of 
the various countries. Our objec t is to put the situation clearly 
before the peoples. If onre they realise that Fedeiation is 
really the only remedy for the prevailing state of affairs, which 
puts an intolerable strain on both nations and individuals, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that they will embrace it wiLh 
enthusiasm. 

THE SUPPORT OF THE KAISER AND OTHERS. 

Sir Max Waechter says that the. Kaiser and all 
the other sovenigns are most sympathetic and 
encouraging :— 

“I first went to Kiel. I left with the asMiiance that no active 
opposition to the proposed Fedeiation of Europe, would come 
from the Kaiser, and that lie would not seek to claim any privi¬ 
leged position in such a l.'onfodciacy lor Germany, or foi him¬ 
self, as has been falsely insinuated by a French journal. I have 
already visited the chief countries of Kuiupe, seen their leading 
Ministeis, and in most eases also had an opportunity of sub¬ 
mitting my views to then tespeitivc Sovereigns—some of whom 
even went the length of promising me their actual support. I 
went first, to Belgium, then to Boland, Russia, Austria, 11 angars, 
Italy, Germ.in), Sweden, Denmatk, Norway, and France, In 
all these countries i received the greatest encouragement, and I 
have thus come to the conclusion that my scheme has a ‘air 
chance ol being accepted by the whole of Europe. I was intro¬ 
duced to the German Empeior at Kiel last summer—it was 
during the regatta week, a ml he honoured us hy coming to take 
tea on our yacht. lie also invited me to a banquet on Lhe 
Hi’hcnzolL m, and was altogether most giacinus.” 

PROGRAMME. 

Sir Max Waechter says :— 

It must be our first risk to create public opinion over tha 
whole extent of Euiopi . to open the eyes of the peoples, and to 
show them which are their real interests. For this purpose the 
Conference will be held at Rome. If none of the six Gieat 
Powers puts any “veto” on the thing, its first success will 
have been achieved and will probably lead to one or more of 
the Great I’owets inviting the others to a Conference in order to 
bring out, by friendly discussion, on what bass, and under what 
conditions, such a Fedi ration would be acceptable to then. all. 
When these Great Powers have loii.mlated their agreement, 
they will probably invite all the other Kmopc.m Powers 10 an 
■ enlarged confluence, and submit a scheme for tin ir approval. 
Such at least is our hope. 

ONE PARLIAMENTS,' AND ONE LANGUAGE. 

' I am sorry to sou that Sir Max Waechter docs not 
think that Esperanto will be adopted as a universal 
Y language and taught '•» all the schools. He thinks 


that the choice will fall on French, English, or 
Spanish l Which shows that Sir Max Waechter has 
not given five minutes’ thought to the subject of a 
lingua franca , which he thinks is a detail not worth 
considering. He says : “ The European Parliament 
would at first be bound to be something of a Babel, 
but it would soon enact the teaching of a universal 
language in all European schools.” 

THE TWO PRINCIPLES OF FEDERATION. 

Sir Max Waechter reduces to two the general 
principles on which the Federal Constitution is to be 
framed:— 

1. That the Foreign Office always, and the Military and 
Naval Command in time of war, should be in one hand—most 
likely a Permanent Conference of the Great Powers. 

2. That there should be one tariff and Free Trade throughout 
Europe, or conditions as near as possible (o Free Trade, in 
rase insuperable difficulties should make absolute Free Trade 
impossible. 

WHAT FEDERATION WOULD SECURE. 

The advantages of federation, says Sir Max, 
are:— 

1. A European war would become practically impossible ; if 
once the different States discarded their respective tariffs, and 
free intercourse took place, they would practically form one 
community. 

2. Europe ought to save annually about j£2oo, 000,000 
sterling on armaments. Add to this the productive power of, 
say, three to three ami a half million men, which would more 
than double the above amount. 

3. These eno'inous saving, spread over tbe eountries would 
bring about a higher standard of living and would inaugurate 
an unprecedented state of prosperity. 

4. Employment of labour would be very largely increased, 
and we should probably find vvoik for everybody who cmild 
work. 

5. Discontent would disappear or greatly diminish with the 
general prosperity, and subversive ideas would gradually vanish. 

6 . Race ptejudice would cease, and the diffeieut races would 
as easily co-operate in Fan ope as they have done in America. 

7. Economically, Europe should gradually reach the same 
level as America, and compete with her in foreign countries on 
equal terms. 

S. The power and influence <>1 Europe would be supreme in 
the world, and could for in.my tommies to tome withstand any 
possible foreign attack eitln-i upon, her economic supremacy or 
by force of arms. 

I shall look forward to the Conference at Rome 
with immense interest. 


The Navy Question. 

Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, writing in the Fortnightly 
Reviciv upon “The Navy’s Need of Men,” says that 
England is the only country which in the past four 
years has decreased the number of the regular per¬ 
sonnel. Germany has increased the men on board 
her main warships by 12,526, the United States by 
10,867, and France by 3,538, whereas we have 
decreased ours by 2,400. I11 six years the Germans 

will have added 10,000 more to the number of their 
seamen. l'wcnty thousand of our men are stationed 
either in the Mediterranean or still further away. 
I hey arc, therefore, unavailable in time of sudden war. 
Germany has only 3,000 men on foreign service. 
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THE NEW BOOK OF GENESIS. 

Darwin According to Wallace. 

When Darwin died Fitzjames Stephen wrote an 
unpublished article, being provoked thereto by a 
sermon of Canon I.iddon’s, in which he in his own 
downthump fashion maintained that any one who 
said he believed in Darwin could only be regarded as 
a fool if he said he was a Theist, or a knave if he 
pretended to -be a Christian. Darwin, it was then 
held by many, had killed the faith of men in an all¬ 
ruling Creator. That Darwin had really placed that 
faith on a far wider and firmer foundation than those 
sketched out by Moses, was then only apparent to a 
few. That Darwinism made the miracle of Creation 
infinitely more miraculous, that the new Genesis 
differed from the old as a modern engineering works 
differs from a doll-maker’s workshop, that his books 
tended to revive the faith of man in the immanence 
of a living God is now generally recognised. But it 
has never been more splendidly set forth, with such 
cheerful confidence, as it was preached by Alfred 
Russel 1 Wallace on his last visit to London, when he 
addres-tv 'he members of the Royal Institution upon 
“The ’' orld of Life.” His address is published in 
the Fo> ■/tightly. The concluding pages might be 
read with advantage from every pulpit in the land. 

THE LAW OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 

After insisting upon the enormous scale upon which 
Nature works—and, as Ibsen says, whatever may be 
true about Nature she is not economical—he sets forth 
a mass of most interesting facts :— 

With regard to the universality of variation, enormous powers 
of multiplication, and incessant weeding out of the unfit which 
afford a complete explanation of the phenomena of colour, in all 
their variety and beauty, while no other adtrpiaic explanation 
lias ever been set forth, or even attempted. 

Where we observe or experiment with tens or hundreds of 
individuals, Nature carries on her work with millions and 
thousands of millions ; tlir.i, whereas our obsei vatums an- only 
intermittent and for short periods, Natuic acts perpetually and 
lias so acted throughout all past geological time ; and, lastly, 
that while we are concerned with one or two species at .1 time, 
and to a large extent ignorantly and blindly, she acts simultane¬ 
ously on all living tilings—plants as well as animals, that occupy 
the same area -and always in such a way as to preserve every 
advantageous variation, however slight, in all those which are 
destined to continue the race and to become, step by step, modi¬ 
fied into new species in strict adaptation to the new conditions 
which are slowly being evolved. 

The exact adaptation of every species has been brought into 
existence through the unknown but supremely marvellous 
powers of Life in strict relation to the great law of Usefulness, 
which constitutes the fundamental principle of Danmmsm. 

“ SOME DEEPER POWER AND CAUSE.” 

Having said all this, Dr. Wallace, “ to avoid 
misconception,” makes the following significant 
avowal:— 

Neither Darwinism nor any other theory in science or philosophy 
can give more than a secondary explanation of phenomena. 
Some deeper power or cause always has to be postulated. I 
have here claimed that the known facts, when fully examined 
and reasoned out, are adeejuate to explain the method ot 
Organic Evolution ; yet the underlying fundamental causes are, 
and will probably ever remain, not only unknown, but even 


inconceivable by us. The mysterious power we Jerm life, which 
alone renders possible the production from a few’of the chemical 
elements of such infinite diverse fabrics, will surely never be 
explained— as many suppose it will be—in terms of mere matter 
and motion. 

A MIRACI.lt OF MIRACLES. 

But beyond even these marvels is the yet greater marvel of 
that ever-present organising and guiding power, which—to take 
a single example—builds up anew that most wonderful con¬ 
geries of organs, the bird’s covering of feathers. 

CREATOR AND SITSTAINKR AND RITTER OF ALT.. 

Every attempt to explain these phenomena—even Darwin’s 
highly complex and difficult theory of Pangencsis—utterly breaks 
down ; so that now, even the extreme nionists, such as Haeckel, 
are driven to the supposition that every ultimate cell is a con¬ 
scious, intelligent individual, that knows where to go and what 
to do, goes there and does it ! 

These unavailing efforts to explain the inexplicable, whether 
in the details of any one living thing, or in the origin of life 
itself, seem to me to lead us to the irresistible conclusion that 
beyond and above all terrestrial agencies there is some great 
source of energy and guidance, which in unknown ways pervades 
every form of organised life, and of which we ourselves are the 
ultimate and forc-ordained outcome. 

“ Can man by searching find out God ? ” Nay, 
verily. But Wallace points an unerring finger to the 
existence of that Source of Energy and Guidance 
which bears His Name. 


IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 

A Parallel and a Contrast. 

In the Westminster Review for March a writer 
summarises the series of leaflets recently issued by 
the Imperial Home Rule Association, pointing out 
the contrast between Ireland and Scotland. I throw 
the figures and facts into parallel columns :— 

Stotland. vital statistics. Ireland. 

In fifty years the population has Jn fifty years the population has 
increased 2 millions. decreased 2 millions. 

Yet every 10 Scotch marriages 10 Irish marriages produced 
only produce 39 children. 4<> children. 

Marriage rate I3’4 per i,ooo Marriage rate io’ 4 per.1,000 
ltirth rate ... 2X‘l ,, ,, Birth rale .. 23^4 ,, ,, 

Death rate ... 15 '9 ,, ,, Death rate ... 17-1 ,, „ 

Natural increase I2'2 ,, ,, Natural increase 6"* ,, „ 

criminal statistics. 

Committed for trial ... 2,318 Committed for trial ... 1,778 

Convictions ... ... 2,072 Convictions ... ... 1,303 

Police (number of) ... 5,435 Police (number of) ...11,144 

,, (proportion to ,, (proportion to 

com icls) ... 2J convicts) ... 8} 

Cost of Prisons ... £2X8,650 Cost of Prisons ... ,£114,556 

Cost per convict per Cost per convict per 

annum . £42 annum . £88 

EMIGRATION STATISTICS. » 

Total emigrants per ann. 66,341 Total emigrants ... 64,11! 
To United States ... 24,366 To United State.; ... 54,314 

To British Empire... 39,375 To British Empire ... 9,068 

Other places ... 2,600 Other places ... 729 

TAXATION. 

Total Revenue ... £12,368,000 Total Revenue ... £8,004,000 
Excise and Customs 7,402,000 Excise and Customs 6,042,000 
Estate Duties ... 1,285,000 Estate Duties ... 360,000 

Income Tax ... 3,106,000 Income Tax ... 1,103,000 

Post and Telegraph 2,098,000 Post and Telegraph 1,060,000 
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WHAT ROOSEVELT HAS DONE. 

Mr. Judson C. Wkli.iver, writing in the American 
Review of Reviews on the work of the retiring 
President, distinguishes the two periods—one, in 
which Mr. Roosevelt loyally carried out the policy of 
the McKinley Presidency; and the second, in which 
he was himself, by a three times greater majority than 
had ever been given before, elected President. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s achievements are thus shortly put:—Re¬ 
awakening the public conscience; the peace between 
Japan and Russia ; the movement for conservation of 
natural resources ; curbing the corporations; the 
acquisition of the Panama Canal; the placing of the 
United States in the first rank of the Great Powers, 
announced by sending the fleet round the world; the 
despatch of Secretary Root to the Pan-American 
Congress at Rio do Janeiro, and so bringing the 
Latin-American countries to understand their con¬ 
fidence in the good intentions of the United States ; 
the settlement of the anthracite strike ; the pre¬ 
vention of a European war over rival pretensions 
of France and Germany in Morocco—when these two 
Powers were straining at the leash, Mr. Roosevelt 
initiated the movement which made the Algeciras 
Conference possible ; the lead in the open door and 
territorial entity of China ; adjustment of differences 
between the United States and Japan; the Interna¬ 
tional Opium Conference at Shanghai; the amicable 
prevention of war between Argentina and Chile ; 
the settlement of all questions open between the 
United States and Canada ; improvement of 
relations between the United States and Ger¬ 
many; Cuba occupied, pacified, saved; the Philip¬ 
pines ditto; Army reform ; expansion of Navy— 
when the Congress allowed him only two new battle¬ 
ships instead of four, he is making the two of unpre¬ 
cedented size and fitment, 26,000 tons, 1 4-inch guns; 
the new Department of Corftmerce and Labour; 
advance of the Department of Agriculture ; improved 
conditions of labour. As a consequence of most of 
these reforms, it has come to cost over a billion a 
year to run the Government. This is an American 
billion, which, of course, is only a thousand millions 
of dollars. Even the United States would shrink 
from the prospect of an English billion of dollars as 
annual expenditure. 


WHAT ROOSEVELT IS GOING TO DO. 

, Mr. E. B. Cla..k in the American Review of 
Revie?vs explains the facts about Mr. Roosevelt’s 
, projected tour into Africa. He says that it is pro- 
1 , perly called the Smithsonian African Expedition. It 
i., was conceived by Mr. Roosevelt, and he will be 
pleader. The end to be sought is science, not sport, 
f There will be no butchery of game. Mr. Roosevelt 
|has already added more than any other man to our 
ptn iwledge of the big game mammals of the United 
IStates. His training will be of great scientific value 
pD Africa. The aim is f o secure an adult specimen of 


both sexes of the big game animals; specimens of 
the smaller mammals and the birds will be secured if 
possible. There will be no other killing, except such 
as is necessary to supply the camp with meat. The 
expedition is constituted thus :— 

The American companions of Mr. Roosevelt will be Doctor 
and Colonel Edgar A. Mcarns, U.S. Army (retired); Edmund 
Heller, of California, a trained naturalist; J. Alden Ixiring, an 
experienced collector of small mammals and birds, and Kermit 
Roosevelt, who will act as the official photographer of the expe¬ 
dition. On the other side of the water R. J. Cunninghame, an 
Englishman, who has guided numerous hunting parties in Africa 
and who also is an experienced collector of natural history speci¬ 
mens, will join the parly as guide and caravan chief. 

The party is expected to arrive at Mombasa on 
May 1st, and will proceed through British and 
German East Africa, vi& Uganda, down the Nile, 
reaching the Atlantic about March xst, 1910. While 
lie goes as a scientist, Mr. Roosevelt will not forget that 
he is a Christian. Mr. F. C. Inglehart, in the same 
magazine, sketches Bishop Hartzell, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for Africa, and his work 
there. He says that:—- 

President Roosevelt, the best expression of a Christian Ameri¬ 
can manhood, with iiis keen wisdom, wide knowledge, and deep 
conviction, said in his Diamond Jubilee address, that the 
religion of Jesus is a necessary instrument in the redemption of 
Africa, and it is a matter of congratulation that while on his 
trip of well-earned recreation and scientific investigation he 
wiil visit missions in the countiies through which he shall pass, 
which will he as great an encouragement to the workers in the 
foreign Field as it will lie an inspiration to those at home, who 
sustain them. 


MR. TAFT 

An English Laoy’s Impression. 

Mrs. Campbell Dauncey in Comhill gives the 
following vivid portraiture of Mr. Taft as she saw 
him at a reception in Iloilo, Philippine Islands, in 
1905 : 

Towering above the heads of all, Mr. Taft, a huge, fair-haired, 
fair-complexioned giant, quite six foot four in height, and, I was 
told by an American, “three hundred and fifty pounds in 
weight,” which is, being translated, twenty-five stone, and 
certainly he looked every ounce of it. He had a large, clever 
face, that creased up into an amiable smile, for which I believe 
he was and is famous, a natural asset which has helped him 
enormously in a career filled withldifficult situations. In curious 
contrast to the genial manner and the engaging smile were his 
eyes, small, light-coloured, rather closely placed together, and 
very shrewd in expression. He had a quick, cold, sharp way 
of looking at things and people, which seemed to me quite the 
opposite of what one would have expected from anyone so stout 
and with such a pleasant smile. When he was serious, it was, 
indeed, a strong, rather harsh face,'and not, I must confess, very 
prepossessing, but when he smiled the “Taft smile" it altered 
From cold sternness to the utmost bonhomie, and he really looked 
charming. 

The Century gives a description of the personality 
of the new President, and contrasts the hearty laugh 
of the man with the stern duty of the official. Mr. 
J. A. Le Roy treats of his traits and methods as 
revealed by his work in the Philippines. 
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‘ THE SDLTAN—UNREFORMED. 

An ex-attach^ of the Turkish Foreign Office and 
son of a formerly high functionary under the Sultan, 
N. C. Adossides, contributes recently to the Ameri¬ 
can impressions of Abdul-Hamid: “ His face is 
wrinkled parchment.” The voice belies the face. 
“ It is marvellously subtle and insinuating, melodious 
in its modulations, and full of dulcet tones.” With it he 
is able to seduce even his antagonists. As illustrations 
of the depth .of intrigue prevailing at the Yildiz 
Kiosk, the writer mentions that the Imperial body¬ 
guard is composed of the three Mohammedan races— 
Albanians, Kurds, and Arabs—who abhor each other 
with a ferocious hatred, and therefore may be 
trusted never to conspire against their common 
master. When officials quarrel, the Sultan re¬ 
wards them, and secures each as a watch against 
the other. So well is this known that occasionally 
courtiers pretend to quarrel furiously, so as to get a 
larger share of the Imperial bounty. The Sultan shot 
the favourite of his harem because she was toying 
with a jewelled pistol. On his estates he has for¬ 
bidden the words “ country,” “ nation,” “ people,” 
“ liberty,” “ revolution.” His censorship suppresses 
news of assassination, and announces that President 
Carnot, President McKinley, the Empress of Austria, 
King Humbert, and the Shah of Persia all died of an 
“ affection of the heart ” 1 When disaffected subjects 
flee to foreign parts, there to say all manner of evil 
against him, the astute old fox lures them back with 
offers of office and high salary—not to destroy them, 
but to keep his word and keep them—dumb, muzzled, 
watched 1 . 


THE PROPOSED REFORMS IN INDIA. 

Mr. J. D. Rees, writing in the Fortnightly Review 
upon the Proposed Reforms in India, complains that 
Lord Morley is stimulating the political agitation of 
contented peoples. Of all his proposals Mr. Rees 
most objects to the appointment of a native of India 
as a member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General. Executiveships and Governor- 
Generalships, in his opinion, should never be held by 
natives of India. On the whole, however, Mr. Rees 
is more favourably disposed towards Lord Morley’s 
proposals than might have been expected. 

Mr. Gokhalk’s Opinion. 

Writing in the Contemporary Review for March, 
Mr. Gokhale says: — 

Lord Morley’s scheme thus taken as a whole is a substantial 
instalment of reform, and as such it has given deep and sincere 
satisfaction throughout India. There are no doubt differences of 
opinion as regards details. The effect that the publication of 
the scheme has already produced upon the situation is, to my 
mind, the best tribute to its statesmanship. The task of pacifying 
the coulitry has been rendered sensibly easier since the announce¬ 
ment of the reforms. Of course, much yet depends upon how 
effect is given to the scheme ; and even when it is fully carried 
out it will have to be supplemented by other measures before 
the task of pacification is completed. 

One word of warning here may lie uttered. It will be 
absolutely disastrous if any attempt is made to go back on the 
scheme in any important particular. If the people are now 


subjected to any disappointment in connection with it there will 
be a violent reaction, which will be in every way deplorable. 
Lord Morley and Lord Minto have both really deserved well 
of India. ______ 

WHAT WE MAY LEARN FROM THE SWISS. 

Miss Edith Sellers on Poor Relief. 

Miss Edith Sellers, the best informed and the 
most intelligent writer in the English press as to 
Continental systems of Poor Relief, concludes her 
sketch of the Swiss system in the Contemporary 
Review for March. She says :— 

In most cantons good value is certainly obtained for tha 
money spent on the poor, especially on the poor in institutions. 
We English have much to learn from the Swiss in this matter. 
By dint of skilful organisation, and management based on 
infinite taking of pains, money is made to go more than twice as 
far in some institutions as in any institution I know in England. 
We have much to learn from them, too, in the matter of giving 
a helping hand to the respectable poor who, through misfortune, 
are drifting into pauperism ; and also in that of forcing the lazy, 
drunken wastrel to do his duty to his family. 

A MODEL PENAL COLONY. 

Berne, she says— 

has the very best penal workhouse, or rather penal labour 
colony, that I have ever met with in any country. The men 
who are sent there do not cost the community one penny ; 
on the contrary, they actually make money for the commu¬ 
nity ; for whereas the value of their labour is on an average a 
good half-crown a day per head, the expenditure they entail is 
only is. 2$d. And every man sent is given the chance of turn¬ 
ing over a new leaf and making a fresh start in life. If he 
behaves well while he is there and is industrious, he is well fed 
and well clothed. 

HOW TO HELP MEN SEEKING WORK. 

The problem of finding work for the willing worker 
is undertaken by the Natural- Verpflegungs Verband, 
one of the most useful societies in Switzerland. Miss 
Sellers says:— 

These societies were founded for the purpose of helping the un¬ 
employed who are both employable and eager to be employed ; 
and the way they help them.is by providing them with food and 
lodging while in search of work, and keeping them informed 
as to where hands are needed. Each society organises in its 
own canton relief-in-kind stations, with labour bureaux attached. 
There a respectable man when on tramp may obtain a dinner, 
or a supper, bed and breakfast gratis, if he has not been there 
during the previous six months. He may even, If it be deemed 
advisable, remain there for three days for a rest and “ clean 
up.” These stations are plain enough places ; but the beds are 
clean, and the food is wholesome and well-cooked. The door 
is barred inexorably against loafers, drunkards, and the whole 
disreputable tribe. No man is admitted unless he can prodace a 
Verband book | and although a respectable work-seeker can 
easily obtain a book, one is never given to a work shirker. A 
man who has a book can travel practically from one end of the 
land to the other, and have three meals and a bed gratis every 
day, together with full information as to the state of the labour 
market, providing he can prove that he has been in regulaPwork 
within thejprevious three months, and out of work for at least 
five days. In the places where there are no stations, the police 
provide food and lodging for the book-holders. 

Friedrich Paulsen is the subject of an apprecia¬ 
tion in German, with portrait, by Rudolf Lehmann, 
in the American Educational Review. The writer 
declares that Paulsen’s name will remain for ever 
unforgotten in the history of German education more 
than in that of philosophy. 
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GUNS TO FIGHT AIRSHIPS. 

Mr. Alfred Avjs describes in the Worlds Work 
the new Krupp guns for fighting airships. Some such 
weapon was certain to follow in the steps of aerial 
invention. The gun can be brought to bear in any 
direction as desired with but little effort. The 
maximum elevation of the barrel is 60 degrees. It is 
thus expected to be able to follow the rapid evolu¬ 
tions' of a balloon or airship. The gun is rated 
6'5 centimetres, and throws a shell of 8‘8 lbs. with 
initial velocity of over 2,000 feet a minute. To 
follow the high speed of the airship, the only vehicle 
that can be used in field operations is the motor car. 
i The Krupp Company have devised a special weapon 
for mounting on a motor-car platform. The first balloon 
gun of this type was 7 5 centimetres, throwing a shell 
of 14*3 lbs. at an initial velocity of about 2,170 feet 
per second, and capable of training up to a maximum 
angle of 75 [degrees. They have developed later a 
projectile weighing about 39‘6 lbs. They have also 
designed a new type of shell. The ordinary projectile 
would go right through the gasbag, puncturing, but, 
otherwise not injuring. Messrs. Krupp have perfected 
a burning shell which, should it strike the gasbag, 
would not only pierce it, but the escaping stream of 
gas would be fired and the whole machine wrecked 
by explosion. This burning shell is equally effective 
when directed against aeroplanes. These new guns 
were subjected to experiment. Two small spherical 
balloons were sent aloft to a height of about a 
thousand feet, while the gun was posted some 5,330 
feet away. A strong wind was blowing, swirling the 
balloons considerably in all directions. Despite all 
these disadvantages, the one balloon was struck with 
the second, and the other one with the fifth round. 


THE CHARGES OF HIGH TREASON AT AGRAM. 

Writing in the first February number of the 
Revue dc Paris , Victor Reran! draws attention to the 
charges of high treason against fifty-three conspirators, 
which are at last to be tried at Agram. 

Of the fifty-three “criminals,” twelve are unmarried 
and forty-one are fathers of three to seven children. 
Sixteen are small tradesmen, twelve are teachers, 
seven officials, six priests, two doctors,*one advocate, 
and nine owners of property. And their crime? 
They are 'accused of being associated, directly or 
indirectly, with the political association “ Slovenski 
Yuug,” of Belgrade, the aim of which, under the pre¬ 
text of a political, social, and national union, is to 
propagate and introduce into Croatia, Slavonia, and 
Dalinatia, as well as the Bosnian Provinces, the idea 
of a great Serb Slate, and then by a general revolution 
in these countries, and with the aid of Servian and 
Montenegrin arms, to snatch these States from the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and incorporate them in 
the Kingdom of Servia, in order to found a Servian 
State under the sceptre of King Peter. 

The evidence of 2 76 persons—plus George Nastitch 
—is to be talen, but the chief proofs of conspiracy 


are a few pamphlets, pictures, flags, glasses and bottles, 
and caps and hats, etc., in which are worn the Servian 
emblems I Not a weapon or a bomb, only the 
pamphlets or confessions of George Nastitch. Thus 
Nastitch, however, was not arrested or brought to 
judgment, but relatives and electors of deputies’of 
the “Serb Party” have been imprisoned for five 
months, notwithstanding that the law of Croatia 
limits the time of detention to three months. Nastitch 
was also the principal witness at Cetigne, when the 
Government and the Court of Prince Nicholas accused 
King Peter of sending bombs to his father-in-law. 
Nevertheless, twenty innocent persons were con¬ 
demned. 


ARE BRAZILIANS TOO LOW? 

“Yf.s,” says Lord Elcho. 

Lord Elcho contributes a remarkable article in the 
Financial Review of Reviews, the object of. which is 
to prove that it is much belter to invest in Brazilians 
than in Argentines. I never notice purely financial 
articles, but Lord Elcho’s paper is of political 
importance. He says that within the last twenty-five 
years somewhere about ^400,000,000 of English 
capital has been invested in South America. He 
publishes lists of the South American stocks quoted on 
the Stock Exchange, and remarks that— 

From these lists it will be seen that, whereas :n Argentina 
little more than 4} per cent, is obtainable from a good security, 
and in many cases only 3} per cent., in Brazil it is possible 
to obtain 5 per cent., and even 5J per cent. On the face of 
it, this might be taken as an indication that Brazil is a less 
safe field of investment than the Argentine. Bui do facta bear 
out the conclusion T 

Lord Elcho is strongly of opinion that they do not. 
In the first place, Argentine prosperity depends abso¬ 
lutely upon the weather ; whereas Brazil’s is much too 
broadly based to be affected by a drought or a frost. 
In the second place :— 

The indebtedness of Brazil is £4. 8s. Id. per head of the popu¬ 
lation. This compares within 13s. ud. for Argentina, anil 
£22 for Chile, and it must he remembered that, comparatively 
small as is the debt, it has all .been incurred by expenditure on 
domestic and reproductive works. 

In the third place. Lord Elcho publishes a tabic of 
the expenditure of South and Central American States, 
and points out that— 

Argentina seems to have played the chief part in this carnival 
of repudiation, while Chile and Brazil are the only two 
Republics in South America which have not taken any part in 
the chorus of defaulters. There is, indeed, no single instance of 
any State or Town of Brazil having failed to meet the interest 
on its foreign debt. 

Lord Elcho comforts himself with the conclusion 
that the British investor is opening his eyes at last to 
the value of “ Brazils.” 

The experience of recent months suggests that the British 
investor is arriving at a better understanding regarding the future 
of Brazil, for the San Paulo loan of .£16,000,000 was over¬ 
subscribed within a few days, and so great was the demand last 
month for the new bonds of the City of Rio de Janeiro that the 
whole issue was over-subscribed within twenty minutes and the 
lists closed. 
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* WHY NOT BRITISH FAMILY COUNCILS? 

A Desirable Import from Europe. 

That admirable writer who prefers the nom de 
plume “ Ignotus,” contributes to this month’s West¬ 
minster Review in a paper on “ The Demoralisation 
of the Law,” a strong plea for introducing Family 
Councils into Great Britain. It worked well in ancient 
Rome, but— 

“ in our miscellaneous borrowings from Rome, which include 
half our language and more than half our law, we have been so 
ill-served by our legal authorities that one of the best provisions 
of Roman law finds no place in our judicial system. But surely 
the end of all things is not at band : why not adopt the Family 
Council now? Nearly every country in Kmope has adopted 
the Family Council except the one which stands most in need 
of it.” 

It is said to work admirably in France:— 

Convoking a Conceit de familte is a serious matter ; that is 
done by the juge de patx of the district, and be presides over it. 
The Courted is composed of six members, exclusive of the fuge 
depai\, namely, three next-of kin on the paternal, and three on 
the maternal side. In default of these, their places may |be 
filled by fiiends. The sittings are private, and no publicity is 
given to the matters under debate. The legal expenses attend¬ 
ant upon this domestic conclave are restricted to a minimum. 
Minutes aie registered by the juge de paix at a cost of fnnn ten 
to fifteen francs. Certain important transactions inquire a lc" 
of fifty francs ; some lequiie a formality ealled homologation, to 
render them sal id anti binding ; others do not. The affairs of 
minors and 01 phans are chiefly the subject of intpiiiy anti deci¬ 
sion by ContHlt de jamtlle, but there is another inipoilant class 
which comes under their wardship consisting of the incorrigible 
and the spendthrift. 

This is Miss Betlinm Edwards’ summary of the subject, and 
there is no bettor authority. “ The Conietl de famtl/e is a 
domestic Court of Justice accessible alike to rich and poor at 
nominal cost, occupying itself with questions the most momentous 
as [well as the most minute ; outside the law, but by the law 
rendered authoritative and binding. One oli|ect, and one only, 
is kept in view, namely, the protection of the weak. Not a 
loophole is left lor underhand dealing, peculation, or chicane.” 

“Ignotus” therefore pleads for the “immediate 
embodiment of the Family Council in our judicial 
system. The method and result of its working art: 
before us. It is no leap in the dark; no mere 
experiment.” 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ BOOKS. 

The editor of the Sunday Strand tells the story of 
the Cardiff public libraries. It is an interesting 
account of what public spirit and efficient service 
can accomplish. One of the features of the municipal 
library is the Welsh department, which contains one 
of the most complete collection of books and pam¬ 
phlets relating to Wales in existence. In numbers it 
exceeds 45,000. From the Welsh library, in 1900-7, 
some 13,636 volumes were borrowed for consultation. 
The;proportion of fiction to more serious works is, in 
Manchester, 5 to 1 in favour of fiction ; in Cardiff, 
a little more than 3 to i at the worst, and at the best 
only a little more than an advantage in favour of 
fiction. The Libraries Committee and Education 
Committee work together in a praiseworthy manner 


to encourage the love of reading in the children. 
Says Mr. Ballinger, the librarian:— 

In connection with each elementary school we have children’s 
libraries consisting of 200 to 600 volumes, altogether amounting 
to 25,000 volumes. During the last year over 250,000 volumes 
were issued to the scholars, anil the average number of books 
borrowed by children using the library was fourteen per year. 
Do you realise what that means ? It means that every child in 
the Cardiff schools, from the moment it begins to read, is 
not only permitted to use the books, but encouraged in every way 
to acquire the taste for reading. 

The Education Committee supply the necessary 
bookcases, books, and any other apparatus required, 
and the teachers collect and distribute the books, 
arranging also for lectures and illustrated lessons. 
In the Canton District Library, given by Mr. 
Carnegie, there is a light, cheerful, attractive reading 
hall for children. They have as many as 200 there 
in four hours. The librarian proceeded :—■ 

We secured a cultured lady, whose duties were fairly light and 
whose salary was sufficient to piovc an attraction. Seventy-five 
pounds a year we pay, and on four mornings a week she 
visits the schools, overlooks the library, receives any requests 
fiom the teachers for new books, and arranges for illustrated 
lessons or lectures. Altogether she gives thirty-three hours per 
week, so the pay is not bad. 


A SOCIAL BASIS FOR IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

A most interesting paper, and one charged with 
much political potency, is contributed by L. V. Biggs, 
of Melbourne, to the Empire Revu'tv. Whatever may 
be thought of bis particular proposals, the general 
idea—of intensive Imperialism - is likely to be much 
heard of in the days to come. He is of opinion that 
none of the official and orthodox plans for the pro¬ 
motion of the permanent unity of the Empire are 
likely to win the enthusiastic support of those suffer¬ 
ing from the present social system. He therefore 
asks: - 

I-. it ton Utopian a dream to forecast that the day must come 
when the goal of Imperial Federation will be brought years 
nearer by means of the inclusion in the agenda paper of one of 
these Imperial Conferences of a programme of social reform, 
which shall at least imlude the following : — 

An Imperial old-age pensions system, applying throughout the 
Empire ; 

An Imperial Factories Art, providing a minimum standard of 
industrial regulation, appl>ing to all factories throughout the 
self-governing Dominions ; 

An Imperial Immigration Restriction Act, controlling the 
movements of the loloured races within the Fill pile, and also 
regulating the movements of paupeis ; 

An Intel-Imperial Labour Exchange, maintained •at the 
expense ot all the self governing Dominions, and acting as a 
Fibonr Clearing House for the Empire and a Central lniormalion 
Bureau ; anil 

Regular conferences of the Ministers controlling labour and 
industiial legislation of every Stale, Colony, or Dominion in the 
Empire for the exchange of views and the discussion of a com¬ 
mon code. 

Such a programme would, if is true, make the Empire and 
not the State, Colony, or Dominion the unit of social reform. 
It would place the Empire in loco parentis, anil would so stimu¬ 
late the sense of social and industrial unity amongst the British 
peoples that they would leaven the legislation of the entire 
world. 




THE CAREER OF SIR ALMA-TADEMA. 

Tub great marble painter recounts his reminiscences 
in the Strand. His father died when he was four 
years old, and his mother was left at Lceuwarden 
with a family of small children to bring up. His 
guardians resolved he should be a lawyer, though he 
longed for art. To find time for his cherished pur¬ 
suit he persuaded his mother to wake him at five 
o’clock every morning by tugging a string tied to his 
big toe. When fourteen he completed a portrait of 
his sister, which was hung at an exhibition at 
Leeuwarden. At sixteen lie painted a portrait of 
himself. Then his health gave way. The doctors 
said his days were numbered. The guardians, to 
indulge a dying boy, let him have his way with art, 
and then he regained his health. 

The Dutch Schools of Art refused him as a pupil. 
He went to Antwerp, and became a student at the 
Royal Academy. Then he entered the studio of 
Louis Detaye, and studied the pictures of Baron Leys. 
His criticism of the young painter’s marble was, 
“That marble is cheese.” The artistic possibilities 
of marble first attracted him when, a young man of 
twenty-two, he visited a club at Ghent called the 
Cercle dc la Concorde, where the smoking-room was 
lined with white marble. llis mother and sister 
joined him at Antwerp, and lived with him four years 
there. 

In 1864 he received a visit from the English picture 
dealer, Gambart, who saw his “Coming out of 
Church,” and ordered a couple of dozen of that kind 
at progressive prices each half-dozen. Four years 
later Gambart ordered four dozen pictures with the 
same condition of rising value. Gambart, appreciat¬ 
ing the genius of the painter, paid him much more 
than the contract price. He arranged a dinner in his 
honour at Brussels, and presented him there with a 
silver claret jug and a cheque.for ^100 in excess of 
the price agreed upon. 

Many years passed before he even visited Rome, 
and “Greece 1 have never seen.” He thinks the 
policy of travelling studentships a great mistake. 
Scarcely any of the greatest painters travelled in their 
youth. He derived his knowledge of old Greek and 
Roman life chiefly from sculpture and antique 
paintings in museums and elsewhere. He knows 
Pompeii by heart. He conlesses to making slips. In 
one of bis Roman canvases he introduced the 
Clematis Jackmani. He. took his leave of the 
Netherlands in 1870, and took up his residence in 
England. 

He says that in London a painter can obtain 
everything he wants in the way or models. Rome 
,. itself cannot produce more varying types of Italian 
^ models than are to he found here. He has found the 
' number 17 a very lucky number for him. His wife 
)' was 17 when he met her ; the number of their first 
borne was 17 ; his present house did bear the same 
& number; it was begun or, August 17th and entered 
i^.'on November 17 th, 

I'. 


The light and colour in his studio has a great effect 
on him. His first had panels of black decoration ; in 
Brussels, red; in London, light green; in Rome, 
white. Now the prevailing hue is the silvery one. 
The book that has helped him most was Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “ How to Become a Painter.” His first 
picture in the Royal Academy was hung in 1869. In 
the thirty-nine years since, he has only missed one 
year. He has only failed once to exhibit his pictures. 
He remarks at the close that at the outset of his 
career his art had a dangerous rival in music. He 
renounced it for the brush. 


WHY NOT A GARDEN ROAD? 

A Suggestion bv Captain Swinton. 

We hear a great deal about garden cities, but now 
Captain G. S. C. Swinton has made a proposal in the 
Jutrtnightly Revinv which promises to make the phrase 
a Garden Road almost as popular. Captain-Swinton’s 
idea in brief is this. 

The great problem of the day is to get people back 
to the land and to empty the overswarming cities into 
the country. To do this he makes a bold and apparently 
not an impracticable proposal. He suggests that a strip 
of land 280 yards wide should be bought, which 
would pass through the cheapest land available 
between the English Channel and the Grampians. 
There would be 100 acres on either side for each 
mile of the road. The road itself would be 30 feet 
wide with an ample margin on either side. 

Captain Swinton would have the State make 
the road, buy up the land, reserve a certain 
portion of cither side of it for subsequent develop¬ 
ments, and let the rest—up to a width of 280 yards— 
for allotments and small holdings. He proposes that 
a beginning should be made by making a road 
between London and Nottingham. He thinks that 
the back-land could be bought at an average of ^30 
an acre. 

To make such a road with drains, bridges and 
culverts would cost about ,£3,000 a mile for the land, 
and as much for the making ol the road—say, a round 
million altogether. By spending half a million and 
making the road you could double the value of the 
land through which the road is made. 

Captain Swinton dwells upon the enormous advan¬ 
tage of having such a road system continually in 
growth as it were, so as to afford employment for 
the unemployed, to open up the country and to 
facilitate allotments. 1 le would meet the expense 
of the road by levying a tax upon motors, and as 
in September last year there were 71,000 private 
motors and 12,000 trade cars, the tax of 10s. a car 
per annum would pay 4 per cent, upon the outlay of 
the million required to buy the land and lay out 
the road. 

The scheme is a very interesting one, and I confess 
1 hope that Captain Swinton’s idea of a Garden Road 
is destined to catch on. 
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CHARLES DARWIN. 

The Incarnation of Benevolence. 

A delightful centenary sketch is contributed to 
Cornhill by Leonard Huxley. Mr. Huxley gives the 
following interesting reminiscences of childhood :— 

I can see in my mind's eye the tall figure muffled in long black 
:loak and slouch hat, stick in hand, even as portrayed in John 
Collier’s picture in ,the National Portrait Gallery, tramping so 
many times, for his allotted exercise, round the “ Sandwalk ”— 
1 dry path about a bit of coppice in whose depths the children 
;ould play robbers or make picnic fires. I can see him still, 
silver of hair and big beard, the incarnation of Socratic bene¬ 
volence, entering .the room where the children were gathered 
round the table, and patting the curliest-headed youngster on 
.he head with the smiling words, “Make yourself at home and 
akc large mouthfuls.” No wonder that this especial visit, when 
t whole family of seven invaded the tranquil, refreshing house, 
'emains a memory distinct and clear beyond later memories 
>f Down and summer days loud with the humming of bees in 
he flowering limes. 

“THE GIFTED AMATEUR.” 

Mr. Huxley says of Uarwin :— 

It is curious to note how much he was just the gifted amateur, 
tow little the professionally trained man of science. lie speaks 
n his letters of his ignorance of botanical detail in relation to 
tis collection of plants; of his loss of time and trouble over 
he dissection and description of marine animals on the voyage 
Yom not being able to draw and from not having suliicicnt 
luatomical knowledge. 

HIS GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT. 

Of his actual achievement Mr. Huxley says:— 

Of all the services rendered to his own arul future generations 
jy Darwin none, I think, wxs greater than this: the battle for 
reedorn of thought was fought and won over the “ Origin of 
Species.” Freedom of thought, once conceded in the corner of 
ihysical science which touched so closely on religious and 
noral questions, was exercised in other quarters. No longer 
vas it anathema to range beyond an anthropocentric world, to 
leal as freely with comparative religion as with comparative 
tnatomy, to seek the root and beginnings of the moral faculties 
tmong the brutes, to find the secret of original sin, not in the 
all of the first man from an imaginary state of primitive 
nnocence, but in the selfish impulses inherited from the 
tncestral straggle lor existence under the cosmic process, and 
.urviving inharmoniously in the altruistic communities founded 
>y man. The progress already made and the reasonable hope 
if yet further betterment gave a new cast to the idea of human 
lestiny. 

“SCIENTIFIC CALVINISM.” 

Mr. Huxley declares that 

The old predestinarianism is in some measure reinforced by 
vhat may be termed scientific Calvinism, which, by the way, is 
>y no means inconsistent with the argument of ultimate design, 
bough the “ general providence " admissible is of course incon- 
islent with “ special providences.” 

Immortality it leaves where Archbishop Whately 
bund it. On the whole, he finally says of the 
svolutionary movement, “ One of its finest assets is 
he spirit in which the work was done. The achieve- 
nent was very great because the man was yet 
>reater.” 


THE SECRET OF “STANDARD 0/L.” 

By its Crkaiuk. 

In his random reminiscences in the Worlds Work 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller describes the way he came to 
organise a firm to refine and deal in oil. In 1865 the 
firm of Clark and Rockefeller was dissolved, and the 
firm of Rockefeller and Andrews established, having 
purchased the old business for ,£14,500. Gradually 
there was organised the Standard Oil Company, with 
a rapital of ,£200,000. He ascribes the success of 
the Standard Oil Company to its consistent policy of 
making the volume of its business large through the 
merit and cheapness of its products. It has spared 
no expense in utilising the best and most efficient 
methods of manufacture. It has sought for the best 
superintendents and workmen, and paid the best 
wages. He goes on to say : “ We educated our own 
men; we trained many of them from boyhood; we 
strove to keep them loyal by providing them full 
scope for their ability; they were given opportunities 
to buy stock, and the company itself helped them to 
finance their purchases. I may say that the com¬ 
pany has been in all its history a most happy associa¬ 
tion of busy people.” 

The dividends of the Standard Oil Company run 
up to 40 per cent, on the capital stock of twenty 
millions sterling. The capital stock could be raised 
several hundred per cent, without a penny of over- 
capitalisation or “ water.” The increase in the value 
of the Company’s possessions has been natural and 
absolutely normal, he says. 

CHARACTER T1IE CI.UE. 

In speaking of the real beginning of the Standard 
Oil Company, he insists that it was not so much 
the consolidation of the firms, but the coming 
together of the men who had the combined brain 
power to do the work, which was the essential thing. 
“ It is not merely capital and ‘ plants ’ and strictly 
material things which make up a business, but the 
character of the men behind these things, their 
personalities and abilities. These are the essentials 
to be reckoned with.” 

He disclaims very emphatically certain allegations 
of having bought property from a widow for less 
than its value. On the question of rebates, he admits 
that the Standard Oil Company did receive from 
railways prior to 1880, but received no advantages for 
which it did not give compensation. The reason for 
rebates was that such was the railway’s method of 
business. The profits of the company did not come 
from advantages given by railways. 

The Open Court reproduces a portrait of Darwin 
in the prime of his life, at the time when he was 
writing his first works, and before he became widely 
known. The original photograph was a gift from 
Darwin to Mr. Victor J. Carus, the young Leipzic 
zoologist. The face suggests more concentration and 
force of will than the portraits most current. 
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a' high school for peasants. 

Miss Edith Sellers gives us in Cornhill one of her 
charming sketches of Continental progress. She tells 
the story of the High Schools for Danish Peasants. 
The poet-Bishop, Nicolai Grundtvig, in the second 
quarter of the 19th century, found Denmark already 
ranked by her neighbours among the dying, if not the 
dead. She had never recovered from the effects of 
her disastrous war against England. The loss of her 
fleet seemed to have entailed the loss of all ambition. 
Grundtvig went about among the people denouncing 
their lack of patriotism, and rousing them from their 
' fatal indifference. He wrote stirring national hymns 
recounting the great deeds of their forefathers. The 
result was a great revival, national, social, and religious. 
The peasants especially responded, and, seeking to 
promote their country’s salvation, were bidden by 
Grundtvig, “ Educate yourselves.” 

He first conceived the idea of a Peasants’ High 
School. He insisted that all teaching should be viva 
voce , and 110 one allowed to go till he was eighteen. 
The peasants set about realising bis ideas. In 1844 
a Peasants’ High School was opened at Redding 
by the Peasants' Union, and other High Schools 
came into being. The work was put back by the 
war of 1848, and again by the disasters of 1863. 

THE APOSTLE OF THE MOVEMENT. 

But in t886 Dr. Norregaard founded the Peasants’ 
High School at Testrup. He gave up a brilliant 
future, and, accompanied by wife and brother-in-law, 
went into a desolate region to throw in his lot with 
the peasants. He defrayed all the initial expenses 
of the school, and for years contributed largely to its 
maintenance. Others followed his example; com¬ 
munal authorities joined in the work. In Denmark 
alone there are at piesent so fewer than seventy- 
five schools in full working order, and the example is 
being followed in Norway, Sweden, and Finland. 
During the years 1844 to 1896 no fewer than 
120,000 students passed through the Danish Peasants’ 
High Schools. Nearly one-fourth of'the whole agri¬ 
cultural population of Denmark contrive to go to a 
High School for a term. 

CHARGE OF j/,'8 A TERM. 

The High School term lasts only five months, from 
the first day of November to the last day of March, 
and into these fi>'e months enough instruction for a 
whole lifetime has to be compressed. Three-quarters 
of the students were either peasants farmers, or agri¬ 
cultural labourers, and they wore the same clothes as 
they wore when following the plough. Half-a-dozen, 
perhaps, were land-owners, half-a-dozen market 
gardeners, a few pedlars, a lew fishermen, and two 
sailors were among the number. The majority were 
between twenty and thirty years of age. The cost of 
‘ a winter’s course at Testrup is ^10 per head, and to 
this the State contributes jQi. Thus £8 each is all 
the students liave to pay. To put by this sum out of 


an average wage «f under £3 o a year is no small 
task for the agricultural labourer. 

CULTURE NOT TECHNIQUE. 

These High Schools are not dairy or agricultural 
schools. Their founders insisted that what the 
peasants need most is not technical training, but 
mental. Dr. Norregaard, when Miss Sellers was 
there, told the story of Alexander the Great, and held 
his agricultural audience spellbound. Another day 
Norse folklore was even more enthusiastically received. 
The favourite subjects are history and literature, 
especially Danish history and literature. But their 
bodies are trained as carefully in the gymnasium as 
their brains in the classes. They are taught on the 
latest Swedish system. In the evenings they have 
poetry read to them, or music played to them. The 
whole community is one great family. The students 
go home as missionaries of culture. 

In out-of-the-way villages Miss Sellers has come 
across men and women keenly interested in literature, 
a maid who was quite an authority on Shakespeare, a 
coachman who regarded a translation ol Milton as his 
most cherished possession, Danish peasants who knew 
more about the history of England than any English 
farmer she has yet encountered. They fight again 
with special zest the controversy over the decapitation 
of Charles the First. Bjornstjerne Bjornson declares 
them to be the most enlightened peasantry in the w'orld. 

RESULT ON AGRICULTURE. 

As a result of this mental training, Denmark, with 
a climate none too good and a soil none too fertile, 
threatened in the early eighties with something like 
starvation, deprived of her chief market in Germany, 
beset by floods, droughts, epidemics among cattle, 
plagues ol all kinds, with no great landlords to supply 
models of improved agriculture, set about to develop 
such openings as remained to her, turned her land 
into pastures and market gardens, built up in the 
course of five years 1,000 co-operative dairies, formed 
323 cattle-breeding societies, and is growing richer 
day by day. In other countries small farmers are 
growing poorer and poorer, while in Denmark they 
are (growing richer. To the trained intelligence of 
her peasants Denmark owes her present prosperity. 
And they are what the Peasants’ High Schools have 
made them. _ 

The Countess of Aberdeen has made another 
addition to her innumerable activities. She has 
launched, as editor, the first number of Slainte , the 
penny journal of the Women’s National Health 
Association of Ireland, which now numbers close on 
a hundred branches, “ full of zeal and initiative.” 
To link all these branches into conscious unity is the 
purpose of Slainte. Great prominence is given to the 
open-air treatment at home of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
The “ Babies’ Clubs ” of Belfast, for weighing infants 
and advising mothers, are also described. To this 
new comrade in the campaign against disease and 
death, welcome 1 
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HR. CARNEGIE DOWN ON SOCIALISM. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, writing in the Worlds 

Work on “Where Socialism Fails, and how In¬ 
dividualism rather than Socialism tends to improve 
mankind,” insists further that revolutionary Socialism 
requires a change in human nature, and therefore calls 
for scant attention. Mr. Carnegie yokes to his qhariot 
the element of variation in the struggle for existence, 
and insists that the greatest freedom for the individual 
is necessary to achieve the general advancement of 
the race. 

in praise of poverty. 

It is somewhat amusing to hear him speaking 
of “present conditions, which give to all men liberty 
to carve out their careers,” and then as a product of 
those happy present conditions he instances poor 
Robert Bums 1 

Seldom if ever to the palace or stately home of wealth comes 
the messenger of the gods to call men to such honour as follows 
supreme service to the race. Rank has no place. Wealth robs 
life of the heroic element, the sublime consecration, the self- 
sacrifice of ease, needed for the steady development of our 
powers and the performance of the highest service. Let work¬ 
men note how many of the exceptional mentioned who have 
carried the race forward were workers with their hands: 
Shakespeare, Morton, Jcnner, Neilson, Lincoln, Symington, 
Hums, Gultenberg, Edison, Siemens, Bessemer, Musliet, 
Columbus, Watt, Bell, Arkwright, Franklin, Kay, Murdoch, 
Hargreaves, Stephenson. 

These he describes as instances of beneficent leader¬ 
ship developed under individualism. Mr. Carnegie 
goes on with his argument: “ Only through exceptional 
individuals, the leaders, man has been enabled to 
ascend. It is the leaders that do the new things that 
count, and these have been individualistic to a degree 
beyond ordinary men and worked in perfect freedom.” 

IN PRAISE OF SOCIALISTS. 

He regards unrest and dissatisfaction as a healthful 
sign. “ Even our Socialistic friends, with their revo¬ 
lutionary ideas, stir the waters for our good ” :— 

Complaint against our Socialistic Ifriends is not that they 
do not mean well. On the contrary, no class is moved by 
worthier impulses. Their hearts are in the right place, and one 
cannot but sometimes admire their aspiration. Thus Kcir 
Hardie writes : “ Suiely it is reasonable to hope that a day will 
dawn in which a desire to serve rather than to be served shall 
be the spur which shall drive men onward to noble deeds.” 

Such hopes are held by hosts of good individualists. 
Where he differs from the Socialist is as to the advis¬ 
ability of any violent change from individualism, 
which has guided and is still guiding in the direction 
desired through the continual improvement of present 
conditions. 


An interesting peep into life as it is in Cyprus is 
given in the Sunday Strand by H. D. Collison- 
Morley. At the monastery, where six hundred guests 
were accommodated, the rooms were shared in¬ 
differently by both sexes, and a young monk acted as 
chambermaid. 


MECHANICAL MODELS. 

i* 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. Henry Greenly 
gives much interesting information about the develop¬ 
ment of models. He tells us that an inch-scale 
replica of the original “ Rocket" will shortly be on 
view in the South Kensington Museum. The Duke 
of Westminster has on his estate a miniature railway, 
which, including the rolling stock, cost just over 
^1,300 per mile, and can easily deal with 6,000 tons 
annual goods traffic, and at the same time show a 
considerable saving over the previous system of horse 
cartage. The cylinders are as small as five inches 
by eight inches. The gauge is fifteen inches. The 
Miniature Railways of Great Britain, Ltd., operate 
several railways, one on the sands at Blackpool, 
and one at Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham. 
Several of these miniature locomotives are built 
on the scale of three inches to a foot, and 
their weight works out at one ton twelve hundred¬ 
weight. They go at the rale of 106 miles an hour. 
Sir John Holder’s railway at Pitmaston, near Birming¬ 
ham, boasts three engines of 1 of-inch gauge, and a 
large amount of rolling stock. Mr. E. S. Coats, of 
Paisley, has got an eighth full-size replica of a modern 
Great Central Railway six-coupled bogie express 
engine. It has pulled a load of 1,800 lbs. It has 
cylinders if bore by 3-inch stroke, gauge 7* inches, 
the total length of the engine 7 ft. 6in. over the buffers. 
The weight is 700 lbs. Besides the purposes of 
industry and pleasure, the model serves as a means of 
education. The Great Northern “Atlantic” express 
engine has been built to a gauge of only 3^ inches for 
a German locomotive inspector, who required to 
demonstrate some new system of signalling. Not all 
these model engines are propelled by steam. . Some 
are worked by petrol, some by clockwork, and 
others by electricity.^ 


Is the Territorial .Force a Sham? 

Is the Territorial Force, as at present untrained, 
indeed a sham ? Let us examine the elements of this 
truly weighty question. John Brown enlists in the 
Regular Army, and on the same day his brother 
James enlists in the Territorial Force. At the end 
of, say, five years John Brown is a veteran soldier 
whose military education has been continuously 
advancing during 1,826 consecutive days; whereas 
James has been intermittently under arms, attending 
drills or in camp, on perhaps 100 days, probably less. 
If James is equal to John as a fighting man,' it is 
clear that much public money has been wasted upon 
making the latter a professional soldier; but if, upon 
the contrary, the military values of the two brothers 
are approximately proportionate to the time they 
have respectively devoted to soldiering, then the 
efficacy of the Territorial Force for defensive or other 
purposes must appear to leave something to be 
desired.—“ Elijah," in the United Service Magazine. 
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TWO .OBJECT-LESSONS SIDE BY SIDE 

In Protection and Free Trade. 

Senator Puts ford, in the Nineteenth Century , 
offers two experiments from our Colonial laboratory, 
and applies with no small effect the method of agree¬ 
ment and difference. Here were the two colonies, 
Victoria and New South Wales, lying side by 
side, with only the River Murray between them. 
Victoria is certainly smaller than New South 
Wales, but she is bigger than Denmark, Belgium, Hol¬ 
land, Switzerland, and Greece put together. She has 
not lacked room to develop, and her average rainfall 
is superior to that of New South Wales. From 1866 
to 1901 Victoria has never failed to vote for restric¬ 
tion, New South Wales has never failed to vote for 
Free Trade. The writer then contrasts the figures of 
the two colonies at the beginning and end of that 
period. Victoria hegan with 633,602 inhabitants; 
ended with 1,201,070. New' South Wales began 
with 428,167, ended with 1,354,846, an increase 
of 216 per cent, as against Victoria's 89 per cent. 
Victoria by immigration gained 18,823, New South 
, Wales gained 302,403. The public revenue of 
Victoria rose from ^3,000,000 to ^7,700,000, of 
New South Wales from ^2,012,000 to ^10,805,000. 

. The aggregate of imports and exports grew from an 
average for first three years to an average of last 
three years, in Victoria from ^26,300,000 to 
^36,600,000, in New South Wales from ^18,600,000 
to ^54,600,000. Production in all industries totalled 
, in Victoria £19, 200,000 in 1871, and ^30,800,000 
in 1901 ; in New South Wales ^15,300,000 in 1871, 
and ^38,900,000 in 1901. The production per head 
sank in Victoria from ^26 in 1871 to ^25 in 1901, 
in New South Wales from ^30 in 1871 to ^,28 in 
1901. At every period the value of production was 
higher in the Free Trade State. 

The comparison is suggestive. 


THE TSAR’S LITTLE DAUGHTERS. 

In the Girl's Own Paper Miss Margaret Eagar, 
who was for some years governess to the small 
" daughters of the Russian Tsar, gives most entertaining 
glimpses of these young persons. Of the three, Olga 
is said to be the most intellectual. When she was 
■; four years old she learned English and the niultiplica- 
!' tion table, before she learned Russian. To teach her 
' the latter language, an aged Archbishop was engaged. 
«*,, He came to the governess exclaiming, “The dear 
|' 'child.is inspired. I wanted to teach her the multi- 
I plication table, and judge my surprise when I found 
|; that she knew it already ! ” The governess explained 
the natural origin of her proficiency. 

When five years old Princess Tatiana had a long 
r^lllness, and was ordered to take beef juice. This she 
Kodeclined to do. She asked who made it. The 
Hwoverness informed her it was the cook, and, learn- 
|l|ig that it would give the cook great pleasure if she 
BpC>uld take the juice that he had made, the Princess 
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had him sent for. He had to confess that it was one 
of the young cooks that had made this beef juice. He 
accordingly was summoned, and, “ Little cook,” she 
said, “ you made me this juice. Well, stand there 
and see me drink it.” She did so, and gave him the 
empty cup, and let him go. The governess told her 
it was very naughty to give so much trouble. The 
child replied, “ You said it would give him pleasure 
if I drank it.” 

Anastasie, the fourth, is said to be the cleverest of 
them all. At two years and eight months she frame- 
knitted two mufflers for the soldiers. She calculates 
results in a somewhat amusing way. Being for¬ 
bidden to jump off the table on threat of punishment, 
she climbed on the table. The governess promptly 
took her off and tied her in a chair. She was very 
downcast, and said, “ It’s better to climb on the table 
and jump off and get a little slap, than not to climb 
and jump ; but it’s better not to climb and jump than 
to be tied in a chair.” Princess Marie, says the 
governess, was more remarkable for her goodness 
than anything else. She also learned very quickly. 
She has the Royal memory for faces. She has a 
great determination, and carries through whatever 
she begins. Of all the children she is the Emperor's 
favourite. 


BELGIUM AND THE CONGO STATE. 

Writing in the Panic de Paris recently, F&icien 
Challaye insists that, to be efficacious, political 
reform should be accompanied by economic reform, 
and that the ownership of the soil and the free 
disposal of its produce should be restored to the 
natives. lie thinks the plan of giving to the negroes 
large pieces of territory round their villages to culti¬ 
vate anything but practical. In a country so vast it 
would require an army of experts, enormous sums of 
money, and the labour of years to mark out the terri¬ 
tory thus restored to the natives. In any case he 
does not see how such a timid reform could suffice to 
instal a rigime conforming to the international 
engagements respecting property, liberty, and the life 
of the natives. He warns Belgium that if the Govern¬ 
ment does not modify its old methods entirely, Great 
Britain will probably intervene. The only way to 
solve the international question of the Congo, he 
says, is to restore the free commerce which is indis¬ 
pensable to the salvation and the progress of the 
native races. 

In Questions Diplomatiqucs et Coloniales Edouard 
Payen considers the consequences of the annexation 
for France and for Belgium. In reference to France, 
he says that with the excellent relations between France 
and Belgium in the Congo country the substitution of 
Belgium for the Independent State will change nothing. 
Has Belgium done good business in annexing the 
Congo ? Generally speaking, it is rather a weakness 
to have only two products, indiarubber and ivory, as 
the elements of commerce. It may be that the Congo 
will one day be found to be rich in minerals. 
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Leading Articles 

THE. OCCULT IN THE PERIODICALS. 

“ John King.” 

The February Theosophist publishes a letter of 
Madame Blavatsky’s, dated 1881, in which she refers 
to “ John King,” who still haunts London seance 
rooms, as an old friend of hers. She says :— 

The satin picture was not done by me but by the power I call 
John King : the power which assumed the features and generic 
name of John Kjng ; for it is a generic name and accounts for 
many contradictory statements from and about him, the John 
King in different parts of the world. This power I have been 
acquainted with from my childhood, but saw his face, as you 
say, years before on a voyage (when Mr. Blavatsky was Governor 
at Srivan, capital of Armenia, not at Tijlis). My chamber¬ 
maid servant was a medium, and many a lime did she scream on 
the staircase on meeting there or in the passage “John King ” 
with his powerful frame clad in white, who “glared at her,” 
she said, with his fiery black eyes ; and more than once saw him 
near me, she told my visitors. 

The February Theosophist contains a full report of 
the present condition of the Theosophical Society all 
over the world. With this supplement is given away 
a map showing all the Theosophical centres in India. 

Exorcism for Hydrophobia. 

Mr. E. S. Butcher sends to the Contemporary 
Review a remarkable account of the way in which 
patients suffering from hydrophobia are cured in seven 
days in Egypt by charms, consisting of verses from 
the Psalms and fairy rings, formed by seven children 
who walked seven times round the patient on all-fours, 
barking, howling and growling like dogs. They then 
each bit off a piece of unleavened cake, which the 
patient afterwards ate and got better. There was no 
hydrophobia in Egypt till the English brought it, and 
our occupation has led to the revival of this very 
curious custom in the Egyptian Church. The 
exorcism is said to work marvels. 

Mork or Dr. Hartmann’s Marvels. 

In the Occult Review Dr. Franz Hartmann tells 
two of his weird stories. The first of a dead wizard 
who, to avenge the curse of a neighbour which killed 
him, caused millions of huge ants to issue from the 
earth, which as completely riddled all the woodwork 
in his enemy’s house and farm buildings as if they 
had been white ants. The other is a still more 
horrible story of a loathsome Jew, who had an 
amulet which compelled every woman upon whom he 
looked with desire to come and implore him to make 
her his mistress. Dr. Hartmann and Mr. Arthur 
Blackwood, the author of “John Silence,” would 
make an admirable pair for the writing of a series of 
Necromantic Romances. * 

“ Spirit-Drawings.” 

Spirit-drawings of a remarkable kind are reproduced 
by Mr. Beccles Wilson in the Strand. He reproduces 
a trance-picture of a fusion of Japanese Shogun with 
one of the species of lepidoptera, which is the work 
of a policeman with no natural artistic gift, yet it 
betrays a technical knowledge of draughtsmanship 
astonishing in one absolutely ignorant of even the 
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rudiments of drawing. The writer tells of a married 
man fifty years of age obliged to give up his work 
as book-keeper owing to an injury to his spine. He 
had nervous twitchings in the hand, and 

On the advice of a hypnotist he decided to encourage these 
premonitory symptoms, and with pencil and paper before him 
be sat down to await results. Tracings were directly made, 
the movements being violent and erratic ; but it was some! 
days before an object that could be recognised was produced. 
Gradually, however, out of the meaningless maze of line* 
appeared heads, crude and barbaric ; vases covered with curious 
and fantastic faces, dark-skinned warriois, and animals of 
unknown types. In the course of a few months the pictures 
assumed quite an artistic appearance. 

“ THE SUB-CONSCIOUS SELF." 

The scientific explanation suggested by the writer 
is:— 

It is the sub-conscious self, inherent in all of us, the subliminal- 
spirit which Socrates knew, and which he called his Daemon. 
And what is this sub-conscious self but the net result of all out' 
unheeded observations and apprehensions, which, below thd 
surface of our workaday ego, have been slowly building them- , 
selves up into a separate faculty t 

The Famous Dr. Dee. 

In Elizabeth’s reign Dr. Dec was held in high 
repute. According to Miss Kell Smith, who writes 
on “John Dec and the Spirits,” in the Mitiona/ 
Review :— 

Dec was consulted on every enterprise contemplated by sea 
or land. He was supposed to be able from his knowledge of- 
the stars and their combinations, and from his great Cabalistic 
and Talmudic learning, to lie able to forecast the future and' 
predict the issue of events. He cast hundreds of horoscopes and 
looked into a great magic mirror. Among his constant visitor*' 
were the Queen’s favourite, the Earl of 1 .eicester, liis nephew*'; 
Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Humphrey Gilbert,:, 
Frobisher, Hudson, Davis, and others of the rally navigators ji 
Hakluyt, their historian ; Sir Francis Walsingham, the Queen’lj- 
Socretary, and Larly Walsingham, who lived hard by at Bara;! 
Elms; her Vice-Chamberlain, Sir Christopher Hatton. Som*( 
of these came as messengers from the Queen, who herself was 
in-quent caller. Sometimes she rode over on horseback ; whenfe 
ever she drove near in her coach she invariably stayed to seff 
the astrologer in passing. S 

The first number of the Equinox , the official orgaqj 
of the “A. A.,” is announced for March 2tst. It igj 
described as “ The Review of Scientific Illurninism.”* 
It will cost 5s. ; be published twice a year, and con-; 
tain from 300 to 400 pages. n 

To visualise the Empire to the ordinary stay-at-; 
home reader is to render no small service to mankind-’ 
This is the task undertaken by Messrs. Cassell in< 
The King’s Empire Pictured fry the Camera , which is* 
appearing in sevenpenny fortnightly parts. The first 
Part shows in large and beautiful plates how the King, 
and his subjects travel; and a curious jumble of conf*ji 
veyances it is, from elephant carl and camel carriage; 
and dog-sleigh to motor-car, railway train and ocean; 
liner. Mr. Fitchett writes a preface of exultations’ 
over the extent and ethical altitude of our Empire*' 
which, he says, comprises more than a fifth of the" 
earth’s dry surface and only a little less than one- 
fourth of the human race, and attains a moral grandeur 
previously unequalled in the record of empire. . s 

■ is 
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A NEW ARGUMENT FOR THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

In the profoundly Conservative Blackwood it is 
interesting to find an argument against the abolition 
of the House of Lords as being a step making too 
strongly in the'direction of Conservative ascendancy ! 
The writer asks us to suppose the Peers released from 
all the restrictions which confine them more or less 
at present, and free to use their whole wealth and 
influence and favour for the constitutional cause :— 

With the whole combined weight of the Conservative 
aristocracy poured into one channel, and brought to bear upon a 
single chamber, the result must inevitably be a vast accession of 
strength to the Conservative Party in Parliament. If instead of 
being separated from the Commons they spoke through the 
mouth of the Commons ; if instead of being brought to a head, 
as one may say, the aristocratic element were dispersed through 
and amalgamated with the popular chamber, clothed with the 
popular livery, and with us good a claim to represent the 
popular will as any other element in the House, is it not certain 
that it would exercise a more effective control over public affairs 
than it can possibly exercise at present ; that its influence would 
become more powerful in proportion as it grew less palpable, 
and would double its present substance by throwing off its 
present form? And in that case would not a Conservative 
majority become almost as great a certainty in the Lower House 
as it is now in the Upper ? Is it not absurd to suppose that this 
inevitable consummation can have been overlooked by the acute 
and thoughtful politicians who tell us that the House of Lords 
must perish ? They cannot have failed to see that what the 
Lords lose directly by abolition of the one chamber they would 
more than gain indirectly by their increased influence in the 
other. 

AH reformers must be grateful to Blackwood for 
this delightful argument. For consistency demands 
either that Blackwood and all Conservatives of the 
same dye should set about to demand the abolition of 
the House of Lords in order to secure a permanent 
Conservative ascendancy in the*councils of the realm, 
or Blackwood must disavow the desire to see 
Conservatives permanently in the ascendant. 

WHY THE SOUL SEARCHES FOR GOD. 

Mrs. Annie Besant concludes in the Theosophist 
for February her paper on “ The Search for God." 
She says :— 

The human soul is always searching for God : the reason for 
that continual search is that the Spirit in man is himself God; 
the Spirit in man is a germ of the divine Life, poured out from 
the highest God, from the first Logos as we say, in our theo- 
Bophical phrase, from the one from whom the second and third 
proceed. That first manifestation of Deity pours Himself out 
into man as the human Spirit, which is to unfold through 
countless reincarnations. Here is the secret of the search for 
*■ God ; man is seeking his innermost Self, is seeking the very 
;: centre of his own being. 

Mrs. Besant repudiates the limited notion that 
f there should be only one conception of God :— 
gt What we need in religion is not one conception of God, but 
BJthat every man should have his own conception of God and 
jpMrlve to widen it as his own life grows more divine ; that each 
Bone of ns, seeing the conception of our brother, may learn from 
Iphat something that we had not in our own, and so may work 


out the very purpose of evolution, the unity in infinite diversity. 
Each should form for himself his own conception of the Divine. 
It will be according to his own divinity, according to his stage 
in evolution. Let him think his highest, his best, fhis noblest ; 
let him think the very grandest thought that his intellect can 
image ; having made that image, let him realise trial only one 
ray of the Divine Light shines through it, and that perfect as it 
is to him, it is but one facet of the everlasting Beauty. As his 
soul aspires Towards it and becomes like it, image after image 
will rise before him, higher and higher, and with every growth 
in himself his idea of God will become more beautiful. 

“THE SUFFRAGETTE OF EUROPE.” 

Mr. Arnold White in London thus describes 
Servia. “ Like the suffragettes,” he says, “ Servia 
has trouble with a stronger Power. Unlike the 
suffragettes, her trouble is a question of life and 
death.” Mr. White gives a very crisp account of the 
situation, and lays stress on one significant fact :— 

Stretched across Europe, from the North Sea to the Adriatic, 
is a wetlgc of military power controlling nearly seven millions of 
armed men, all of whom are trained to war and led to battle by 
German words of command. The German partnership with 
Austria already dominates Central Europe. 

WHERE EVERYBODY HATES EVERYBODY. 

Of the Balkans generally, he says a hornet’s nest 
is comparatively an abode of peace and goodwill:— 

Everybody in the Peninsula hates somebody more than he 
loves his neighbour or even himself. Racial, religious, 
economic, and territorial rivalries are the ingredients in the 
witches’ cauldron of the Balkans. The Bulgar hales the Turk, 
as well he may; and the Turk’s hatred of the Bulgar is not 
without justification, as pages of history show. The Monte¬ 
negrin hates the Austrian, and the antipathy is mutual. The 
Serb hates the Austrian, and the Austrian despises the Serb. 
The Roumanian hates the Greek, and the Greek hates the Turk, 
and the Macedonian hated everyliody impartially until the 
phenomenon of the Young Turk triumph called a halt in the 
game of massacre which had prevailed in Macedonia from the 
day German interests required permanent unrest in the Balkans, 
until she and her Austrian ally were ready for an advance in 
lorcc on the Bosphorus, the Gulf of Salonika, and the waters of 
the .T'.gcan. 

skrvia’s ONE HOrE. 

From a military aspect Servia lies, he says, at the 
mercy of Austria. Her only hope is in enlisting the 
support of the other Slav States in the Near East. 
He shows how Servia, with marvellous ability, found 
other markets for her pigs, and so rendered the 
Austrian boycott futile. What Servia wants is a strip 
of territory which will open communications direct 
with the sea without passing through foreign territory. 
Mr. White says it cannot be said that King Peter has 
governed his country ill. Since his accession the 
Servian Debt has been reduced, national engagements 
have been paid, and there is no floating debt. He is 
greatly admired in Montenegro. Servia to-day is 
living under more favourable conditions and is better 
ruled than at any time during the past century. The 
one burning question is, will the Powers allow Servia 
to build a railway to the Adriatic ? The bugle that 
wakes the troops on the morning of the Battle of 
Armageddon may, says Mr. White, be sounded at 
Belgrade. 
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CENTENARY OF THE QUARTERLY. 

The first number of the Quarterly Review made its 
appearance in February, 1809, we are reminded by 
the Book Monthly of February. Like the Edinburgh 
Revieiv, which was founded in October, 1802, and 
adopted the blue colour denoting Whigism, the 
Quarterly adopted the buff colour of the Tories, and 
has remained true to its colour to this day. 

It was John Murray II., the “ Anak of publishers," 
who brought the Quarterly into existence. Soon Sir 
Walter Scott severed his connection with the Edin¬ 
burgh, whose politics did not suit him,to become associ¬ 
ated with the new venture, and his advice proved very 
useful in many ways. He pointed out that the literary 
section should be as carefully looked after as the 
political, because it was by this means only that the 
Quarterly could acquire any firm and extended 
reputation. The first number contained eighteen 
articles, the'opening one being entitled “Affaires 
d’Espagne,” and most of the others more or less of a 
literary sort—one on Burns, another on Sanskrit, a 
third on the Georges, and a fourth on Curran’s 
Speeches. Not an attractive list of contents, but the 
first edition of 4,000 copies was sold, and a second 
edition was called for. 

One of Murray’s difficulties was to get it out 
punctually to date, for punctuality was not a strong 
point with Gifford, the editor. The fifth number 
contained a long article by Southey on Nelson, for 
which a hundred guineas was paid, and it seems to 
have been arranged that Southey should receivt 
a hundred guineas for each article he contributed. 
This was handsome pay ; but Southey, on the other 
hand, found it difficult to put up with Gifford’s habit 
of revising and changing his manuscript. The poet’s 
answer was to send his articles direct to Murray, not 
to the editor. By 1817 the Quarterly was printing 
12,000 copies, and a few months later 14,000 copies, 
probably the high-water mark of its circulation. 
Lockhart was all punctuality as an editor, and it is 
said that when he altered a manuscript it was always 
to improve it. The present John Murray acted as 
editor for a year or so. The present editor, George 
W. l’rothero, succeeded his brother, Rowland E. 
Frothero, nearly ten years ago. 


The CoenobiUm , which recently conducted an 
inquiry on the two distinct points, what are your forty 
favourite works in the domains of science, morality, 
and art ? and which is your favourite book ? tells us 
in No. 1 of the present year that only a few corre¬ 
spondents replied to the second question. The 
theologians, not unnaturally, named the Bible, 
but twelve other correspondents also named the Bible 
or parts of the Bible. Dante received four votes ; 
Cervantes, Renan, and Carducci each had three votes; 
Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Molibre, Rousseau, 
Goethe, Victor Hugo, and some others, each one. Two 
philosophers chose Montaigne, another philosopher 
Spinoza, and a third Kant. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

On Milton. 


In Scribnet } s Mr. Henry van Dyke indites a noble 
poem on Milton. The first stanza runs :— 

Lover of beauty, walking on the height 
Of pure philosophy and tranquil song ; 

Born to behold the visions that belong 
To those who dwell in melody anil light, 

Milton, thou spirit delicate and bright 1 

What drew thee down to join the Roundhead throng 
Of iron-sided warriors, rude and strong. 

Fighting for freedom in a world half night ? 

Lover of liberty at heart wasl tlion, 

Above all beauty bright, all music dear 
To thee she bared the splendour of her blow. 

Breathing her virgin promise in thine ear, 

And bound thee to her with a double vow— 

Exquisite Puritan, grave Cavalier ! 

'Fhc closing lines of the third stan/.a tell how 
sorrow has deepened and sublimed the genius of the 
poet:— 

Where hast thou learned this deep, majestic strain. 
Surpassing all thy youthful lyric grace, 

To sing of Paradise ? Ah, not in vain 

The griefs that won at Dante’s side thy place, 

And made thee, Milton, by thy years of pain. 

The loftiest poet of the Saxon race I 


For Shakespeare. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle does a daring thing in ; 
Cornhill. He not merely argues against the theory 
of the Baconian authorship of Shakespeare’s plays, j, 
He puts his argument in the mouth of Shakespeare, 'i 
and he puts it into verse. His success is equal to hi»,J 
daring. By way of example take this paragraph J 
You prate about my learning. 1 would urge 
My want of learning rather as a proof * 

That I am still myself. Have I not traced A 

A seaboard to Bohemia, and made 

The canons roar a whole wide century ft 

Before the first was forged T Think you, then, 

That h-, the ever-learned Verulam, 

Would thus have erred ? So may my very faults 
hi their gross falseness prove that 1 am true, T 

And by that falseness gender truth in you. . . . J| 

I’ll lay one final plea. I pray you look 

Oil my presentment, as it reaches you. T 

My features shall be sponsors for my fame j T 

My brow shall speak when Shakespeare’s voice is dumD, 

And be liis warrant in an age to come. , S 


The Royal Visit to Berlin. | 

Mr. Edward Dicey, in the Empire Review, after;! 
presenting a very readable record of the Berlin vising 
sums up as follows :— . 'J 

After the reception given to King Edward VII., not only bro 
the German Emperor, but by the German Press and the Germa*«! 
public, three conclusions may safely be stated as established,>| 
The first is that there exist no questions in dispute betwflMjre 
England and Germany; the second is that neither country :^ 
entertains any feeling towards the other than that of good-wiu>j 
and amity ; and the third is that both nations alike desire peaefca 
and are convinced that so long as the two countries remaM^JI 
united in friendship the peace of Europe is assured. V,#j 
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.Random Readings from the Reviews. 


LORD MORLEY’S NEXT ROOK. 

It is reported (says East and West) that Lord Morley 
is engaged in writing a book on India, and that it will 
be even a greater work than his “ Life of Gladstone.’’ 
The report hinted at the probability that he had 
joined the India Office as much with the intention of 
obtaining an insight into the affairs of this great 
Dependency as with that of serving his party in one 
of the most responsible positions which a statesman 
may consent to occupy at his age. If there be any 
ttfith in the report, we may congratulate ourselves in 
anticipation upon the honour and good fortune of 
counting among our permanent literary and political 
guides a statesman and man of letters of Lord 
Morley’s eminence and brilliance. The task is cer¬ 
tainly worthy of the man, for there is no part of the 
British Empire where the statesman is confronted 
with problems of greater variety and interest than 
Hindustan. 

f * * ★ 

PERSONALITY TJJE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 

A writer in Chambers’ Journal for March says that 
in countless cases success has been won by so-called 
uneducated men. In literature he instances Bunyan, 
Burns, Dickens, and Shakespeare. In war, politics, 
/invention, and the sphere of public affairs he names 
Napoleon, Marlborough, Nelson, Franklin, Lincoln, 
; Cecil .Rhodes, and Disraeli, and says it is doubtful 
/whether any one of these great men could have passed 
the London “ matric.” What was the secret of their 
success ? They possessed one thing in common which 
.cannot be found in the curriculum of the schools— 
namely, authority, the power of compelling belief, of 
arresting attention, the power of bringing the world to 
their knees in wondrous worship. That something is 
-the secret of success. There is something in real 
.greatness towards which men must gravitate. It is 
not knowledge or industry or brilliant gifts. It is the 
secret of peisonality--subtle, mysterious, indefinable, 
^incommunicable—a gift of the gods. 


/ S PITA I. FIELDS SILK. 

It was at the point of its highest perfection that the 
^figured silk loom was introduced into England by the 
* French and Netherlandish Protestant refugees escaping 
l’from religious persecutions in their own countries. It 
Ijs uncertain where the first loom of this kind was set 
lup } but, most probably, it was at Norwich, in which 
deity about 4,000 refugees from the Netherlands 
|settled in 1588, many of whom were no doubt 
“'(reavers and their assistants. Others of the refugees, 
tiefly French, settled at Sandwich, Canterbury and 
>ndon. The London settlers, those who were 
savers, and of trades associated with weaving such 
dyers, loom-builders, reed-makers, and others, 
Iturally made their hon.es in the weavers’ quarter 
the town, which was between Basinghall 

where Weavers' Hall was situated, and 


Bishopsgate Street; then, as their numbers increased, 
they overflowed into Norton Folgate and the country 
districts immediately outside the walls, thus starting 
the famous and prosperous settlemeat of silk handi¬ 
craftsmen so long associated with Spitalfields and 
Bethnal Green in the East of London. It was not, 
however, until the year of the “ Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes ” (1685) when the emigration of the 
French Huguenot refugees took place, and 500,000 of 
the most skilled and industrious artificers escaped 
from their native land, and carried their goods and 
the practice of their handicrafts to various Protestant 
countries, that silk-weaving in London received its 
great impetus, and that Spitalfields became the home 
of one of the most beautiful, skilful, and flourishing 
trades of this country.— Luther Hooper, in the Art 
Journal for February. 

* * * 

VERILY A CONUNDRUM. 

What precisely is this “ historic Episcopate ” ? Is 
it represented by the Presbyter-Bishop of the Pastoral 
Epistles and St. Clement of Rome? or by the 
monarchical Bishop of St. Ignatius and St. Cyprian ? 
or by the tribal Bishop of the Celtic Church ? or by 
the feudal Bishop of mediieval Europe? or by the 
Erastian Bishop of Tudor England? or by the 
“ tulchan ” Bishop of seventeenth-century Scotland ? 
or by the political Bishop of the Hanoverians ? or by 
the “Apostolic” Bishop of the Tractarians? or by 
the Episcopal presbyter of the Presbyterian “ High ” 
Churchmen ? or by the Delegate-Bishop of modern 
Rome ? or, finally, by the Superintendent-Bishop of 
some Protestant Churches ? All are equally historic, 
and so are many other forms of ecclesiastical system. 
History is never a partisan, and the tradition which it. 
delivers from the past to the present is too vast and 
various to serve any particular theory. To my think¬ 
ing, this phrase, “ historic Episcopate,” is unmeaning 
and unhelpful. It really means 110 more than the 
particular form of ecclesiastical government which 
modern Anglicans possess, and which is repudiated 
by everybody else. If for “ Home Reunion ” we 
could substitute such a phrase as the “ recognition of 
Christian unity,” we should be on safer ground in 
these discussions. — Canon Hen son, in the Churchman. 
* * * 

INDIA AS THE SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. 

What Japan has failed to do, let India do. Let 
Hindostan be the saviour of the world. Let India 
build up an enlightenment of a new order—a civilisa¬ 
tion which rests secure on the twin props of spiritu¬ 
ality and materialism. Let India dovetail the body 
and spirit activities and out of the two design a 
board on which humanity can dance, sing and grow. 
This is India’s mission. Let India fulfil it, and 
thereby not only put herself on the path of progress, 
but also enrich all humanity.— Saint Nehal Singh, 
in the Modern Review (Calcutta). 
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“the most exalted personage on earth." 

One of the most interesting experiences during my 
stay was the being present when Mrs. Besant first met 
H. P. B. She had reviewed for Mr. Stead “ The 
Secret Doctrine,” and had formed a desire to know 
its great author. One evening when the usual group 
were in H. P. B.’s room, she playing solitaire, 
the cigarette papers and tobacco box on her table, 
Mrs. Besant was announced. She came with her old 
friend and co-worker, Mr. Herbert Burrows. The rest 
of us of course left the conversation to the dignitaries, 
but I gazed with deep interest at the famous woman 
who was later to become the most illustrious Theoso- 
phist since II. P. B., and, as I helieve, the most 
Exalted Personage on earth next to the Masters.— 
Alex. Fuller ton, in the 2'heosophic Messenger. 

* * * 

the one thing needful in education. 

The hunger for work which comes to every man 
when he first faces the life struggle, that lonely, com¬ 
petitive personal struggle which we must all know, I 
shall, once for all, describe as working for the market. 
That is the one thing needful to make our schools 
alive again. If we are to have a great Renaissance 
in school and college, our boys must realise that they 
are truly working for a market. This market may be 
man’s market, where one earns one’s living, or God’s 
market, where one earns one’s salvation. It is this 
sacramental touch of the spirit of work upon our 
spirits which we ought to yearn for in the lives of our 
youth in our secondary schools and colleges. This 
touch is now very much wanting. We must assess the 
value of our schools more in terms of vocation, and 
less in terms of culture, especially of self-culture. All 
pursuits in school should be thought of by the students 
as vocational pursuits.—J. G. Ckosswkll, in the 
(American) Educational Review. 

* * * 

WHAT CAME OF A < - .RASSUOJ’PEk’.S CHIRP. 

The many thousands who visit the Royal Exchange 
daily have very little idea, indeed, that this pile owes 
its origin to a curious, not to say a comic cause. We 
owe it all to nothing else than the chirping of a grass¬ 
hopper. 'The chirp of this insect attracted the 
attention of a little boy who was “crawling unwillingly 
to school ” to a baby, the son of a poor woman so 
poor that she could not support the child, and there¬ 
fore had left him to perish alone in a large field near 
her hovel. 'The little boy took the child home, and 
it was brought up, and eventually blossomed into no 
less a person than Sir Thomas Gresham, who built 
the Royal Exchange. The prosperous merchant, to 
hand down to posterity the incident which saved his 
life, took the grasshopper for his crest, and that is the 
reason why that insect is placed, as everyone can see, 
over the Royal Exchange of London. — Harry 
Furniss on “ The Light Side of Finance," in 7'he 
Strand. 


THE DEFENSIVE WORTH OF A CROOK-HANDLED 
UMBRELLA. 

Mr. Bernard Parsons in Fry’s describes the new 
self-defence, which in France is quite common among , 
ladies. It is simply the practised use ,of crook- 
handled umbrella or walking stick. A young lady " 
who was an adept arrested a pickpocket who had 5 : 
seized her bag-purse, and sent him spiawling at full * 
length on his face on the road, having neatly tripped ' 
him up by crooking his right ankle with her umbrella. ; 
Again, when he rose to his feet and sprang at the • 
lady, she encircled his neck by the crook of the ; 
umbrella, and laid him on his face again. Again 
she flung him by gripping his left ankle, and picked ", 
up the stolen hag with her umbrella crook. And by .< 

this time the police arrived. ? 

* * # * 

WHEN READERS DIFFER. 3 

It is extraordinary how opinion 'differs in regard to j 
what constitutes an immoral or improper novel. From : 
my own experience I quote two examples. One 
reader objected to Morrison’s “ Tales of Mean - 
Streets ’’ on the ground that the frequent use of the , 
word “ bloody ” made it immoral and unfit for circu- : 
lation. Another reader, of somewhat narrow views, ; 
who had not read a great deal, was absolutely horrified ; 
that such a painfully indecent hook as “Adam Bede” ,, 
should be provided out of the public rates for the ^ 
destruction of the morals of youth and maidens 1—:'i 
Mu. James Duff Brown, in the Library World. J 
# * # 

JAPANESE MISSIONARIES OF EMPIRE. 

There is great bitterness in China as to the r61e 
played by the Japanese Phrynes, of whom one of ; 
their own countrymen brutally said, “ they played in '? 
Japanese colonisation 'the same role which the mis- { 
sionaries filled in the case of Western Powers.” They i 
are of a thoroughly bad type, and their propaganda, 
exclusively among the Chinese, is in the opinion of 
the e.\[x*rl, causing serious inroads upon the health of . 
the community. Still, the administration is credited ; 
with obtaining a yearly sum from the issue to them of 
licences to trade, probably the most despicable form . 
of revenue ever collected by any Government— ■ 
j\1r. C. \Vatnf.y, in “The Future of Manchuria,” in 
the Contemporary Rcrino. 

-* * * 

THE UTILITY OF THE APPENDIX. 

* 

For the benefit of my medical readers who accept 
the broadcast statement of there being no use for the 
fa-cum, or appendix, I desire to emphatically state 
that there is every use for it, as there is for every 
other part of the human system. The appendix is a ■' 
pocket-like receptacle for mucus or slimy fluid w’hich 
is invaluable as an aid to digestion. The removal of 
this organ must inevitably add materially to chronic 
constipation. — Mr. W. H. Edwards, in the Occult 
Re%>iew. 
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AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Mr. Rooskvet.t bulks largely in the American 
Review of Reviews, as he seems to do in everything 
American. Three papers touching on his record and 
his projected tour have been separately noticed. So 
has the paper dealing with the American tramp. A 
very reassuring article on the safety of travel on the 
modern ocean liner is supplied by Mr. K. A. 
Stevens. The bigger the ship, the greater are 
the probabilities of its not coming to final 
disaster. Mr. W. G. McGee describes what he 
calls the new union among the States -the collective 
action taken by all the States in the direction of 
estimating and preserving the common national 
resources. Mr. F. J. Dyer has a very interesting 
paper on the science of fruit-handling, and shows how 
by wisely plucking, packing, and cooling, fruit can be 
saved from decay, and much profit made. 

Mr. C. C. Adams gives a glowing account of 
Africa in transformation, with special reference to 
recent developments in rapid transport by river and 
rail. 

The catholic comprehensiveness of the month’s 
ehroniqne must impress every reader. President¬ 
elect Taft’s visit of inspection to the: Panama Canal is 
freely photographed anti commented upon. lit: 
seems to have been satisfied with his tour. It ,is 
noted that his Cabinet will be chiefly composed of 
lawyers. The world tour of the American navy, 
which covered 45,000 miles, seems to have afforded 
a splendid discipline to the fleet as well as a gratify¬ 
ing illustration of the world’s friendship. In every 
way it has been a pronounced success. The revised 
tariff is expected to be as protectionist as the present 
law, but more scientific. It will put some articles now 
dutiable upon the free list, and will sharply cut duties 
on most manufactured imports. The editor declares 
that though there is not at present much prospect for 
a Republican income tax, the opinion prevails that 
such a tax must come in the comparatively near 
future. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The most important paper in the March Con¬ 
temporary is Mr. (.’hades , Lowe's interview with Sir 
Max Waechter on the subject of European 1 ’edera- 
tiorf. It is noticed elsewhere, as also are several 
other articles. 

THE m’l'KS OK MOI.OK.AI. 

Jack London contributes a description of the’lepers 
in the Leper Settlement ot Molokai, in Honolulu. 
They seem to be very well off: — 

In spite of llie fact that they ate oillirtol by (license, the 
lepers form u happy colony, divided into two village-, and 
numerous country and seaside homes, of nearly,a thousand 
Krais. They have six 'burches, a Young Men’s Christian 


Association building, several assembly halls, a band stand, a 
race tiack, baseball giminds and shooting ranges, an athletic 
club, numerous glee clubs, and two brass bands “ They are 
so contented down there,’\Mr. .Pinkham told me, “ that you 
can’t drive them away with a shot-gun ” This I lately verified 
for myself. 

THE FUTURE OF MANCHURIA. 

Writing from Mukden, Mr. Charles Watney gives 
an interesting account of the present condition and 
future prospects of Manchuria. He says - 

The end of the Russo-Japanese War merely began the fight 
for Manchuria, and the contest is now being vigorously carried 
on. It is curious to study the methods of tile combatants in 
this tripartite sfriiggk—the pushful, confident, and rather'airo- 
gant Japanese ; the depressed but still dogged and hopeful 
Russian ; the suave, impassive and tenacious Chinaman. I pin 
my taith to the Chinaman. 

OTHER AKT1CI.ES. 

Dr. Dillon, in his Chromque, writes with know¬ 
ledge about the Persian embroglio. Miss Winifred 
Stephens mildly censures Mr. Andrew Lang for his 
zeal in vindicating the Maid against Anatole France. 
“ Kntcnspicgel ” gives a cheerful account of “ The 
Young Generation in Germany,” and Mr. W. S. 
Urquhart asserts and explains “ The Pessimistic 
Tendency of Pantheism ” 

Cornhill. 

Cornhill for March is a very interesting number. 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s “Shakespeare’s Expostu¬ 
lation,” Miss Sellers’ “ High Schools for Danish 
Peasants,” and Leonard Huxley’s “ Charles Darwin” 
have been separately noticed. Mr. Sidney Lee writes 
on Charlotte Bronte m London, and traces the 
originals of the characters in her novels in the persons 
whom she met in London, notably Mr. Smith, her 
publisher, and Thackeray. Mr. Thomas Seccombe 
tak es decided exception to the unqualified eulogies 
that are being poured on the memory of Poe, and 
says that they leave him all hut utterly cold. His 
interest in and admiration for his work seems to 
be appreciably diminishing. His best work was 
admittedly Tennysonian. Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey 
writes on Pope and the modern woman. He insists 
that Pope’s work possesses ihc infallible mark of true 
poetry. It is infused with passion, and passion is the 
true touchstone by which we may know poetry. He 
declares that Pope’s pictures of women fit women 
to-day with remarkable accuracy. 

In the }Vidc World Dr. F. A. Stoddard tells a 
sensational story of a fight with two boa-constrictors. 
As he confesses that he himself calmly and without 
need told the natives an untruth as to the way he got 
his jaguar skin, the reader may be perhaps permitted 
to draw his own conclusions concerning the narrative 
as a whole. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The most remarkable paper in the Fortnightly 
Review is Alfred Russel Wallace’s address at the 
Royal Institution upon Darwinism, which I quote 
elsewhere. I mention it here in order to call the 
special attention of the reader, who may have missed 
it, to read this most remarkable and lucid exposition 
of the world of love, as visualised and interpreted by 
Darwinism. Another remarkable paper, although 
there is nothing in it that is new, is the first instal¬ 
ment of Count Leo Tolstoy’s “ The Law of Force 
and the Law of I <ove.” That also I quote elsewhere. 
The only other leading article noticed at length is 
Captain Swinton’s pica for a garden road. 

FINANCIAL DIFFICULTY OF THE LABOUR MEMBERS. 

Mr. Atherley Jones, writing on the Labour 
Party in Parliament, discusses the effect which the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, forbidding the use 
of the funds of Trades Unions for the paymenL of 
Labour Members, will have upon the future of that 
party in Parliament -.— 

Democracy lias opened the portals of Pailiament to the 
working man ; his services cannot be gratuitous ; private subsidy, 
whether by an individual or a caucus, is incompatible with the 
independence of the representative ; friction and inquietude, it is 
rumoured, are already developing among Labour Members 
under the caucus system; and the decision of the Court of 
Appeal will certainly have done good service, il it awaken 
Parliament to a sense of the dangers menacing that full 
freedom of political action on the part of its members which must 
ever be the surest guarantee of the honour and dignity of tin* 
House of Commons and the stability of constitutional govern¬ 
ment. 

AGENTS PROVOCATEURS IN RUSSIA. 

Dr. A. S. Rappoport writing upon the Russian 
Police, political and secret, maintains that, however 
stupid the police may be, their unscrupulous use of 
the agent provocateur has enabled them to handicap 
and render futile the efforts of the Revolutionists : — 

The agents provocateurs are recruited from all parts of the 
nation, without any distinction as to nationality, sex, age, and 
social statu^; one finds among them young girls and mature 
women, schoolboys and greybeards. By the side of the hooligan 
and the criminal, trying to escape punishment, one may meet 
workmen, students, journalists, litterateurs , medical practitioners, 
lawyers, and civil engineers. All professions arc represented, 
and all those who sell their services to the secret police as 
agents provocateurs are induced to do so either by the love of 
gain, ambition, or the anxiety to escape punishment for crimes 
committed. 

CHEAP IMPERIAL TELEGRAPHY. 

Sir Charles Bright, writing upon “ Imperial Tele¬ 
graphy at a Popular Tariff,” says that it is not so easy 
to reduce cable rates as some people think. The 
increase in working expenses is enormous. He says 
that 90 per cent, of the cable messages are sent in 
code, and that it is possible to send in two words a 
Transatlantic message which, when decoded, works 


out to 170 words. For five hours out of every twenty- 
four the cables are practically unworked. Frenchmen 
can send a cablegram to their most distant possessions 
at a halfpenny per word, and it costs us twenty-four 
times as much to telegraph to Egypt as the French¬ 
man pays to telegraph to Algiers. He says that it is 
conceivable that some day an all-round Imperial 
tariff'of a comparatively low order, such as 9d., may 
he found feasible by the cable companies working in 
harmony. He pleads for the completion of an All~ 
British cable girdle round the world. But Sir Charles 
Bright, while sympathising with Mr. Hcnniker 
Heaton’s penny per word cablegram, dismisses it as 
practically beyond the sphere of practical politics. 

COQUET.IN. 

Mr. J. N. Raphael contributes an interesting paper 
of personal reminiscences concerning Coquelin. He 
says that in rehearsing, Coquelin knew the play 
backwards, and every part of it as well as his own 
from the first day’s rehearsal. He was word-perfect 
in the fifty-three plays of his repertoire. Being 
accused of boasting, he challenged his critic to put 
him to the lest. Cues were selected at random from 
sixteen plays out of the fifty-three, and he never 
missed a cue or made one mistake. Coquelin would 
never speak in English to any Englishman who spoke 
French, but he did speak it and spoke it fairly well. 
He was on terms of affectionate friendship with King 
Edward, and extremely friendly with the German 
Emperor. lie refused to accept the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour. He used to say, “ My decoration 
is my turn-up nose—I need nothing else.” He had a 
premonition that he would never play Chanticleer , and 
he died with a happy smile upon his lips. 

There is another dramatic paper in the Review , 
entitled “ The Psychology of Acting,” by Mr. Robb 
Lawson; and Mr. W. R. Thayer gives us the first 
part of a paper entitled “ Cavour and Bismarck j 
Parallels and Contrasts.” 


The Empire Review. 

The March number is full of interest. The pro¬ 
posal to base Imperial Federation on Social Reform 
has been separately noticed, as also Mr. Edward 
Dicey’s conclusions from the Royal Visit to Berlin. 
Lord Morley’s Indian proposals are sympathetically 
reviewed by Sir Andrew Fraser, late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, who, while heartily approving 
in principle, is strongly of opinion that details should 
be left to be worked out by the local government. 
“ Diplomatist,” discussing the South African Con¬ 
stitution, supports “ federation ” as more likely to 
maintain British Supremacy than “ unification,” which 
at present would mean mere Dutch Ascendancy,. 
Mr. William Haydon describes the Public Control 
Committee of the L.C.C., which has been called the 
Council’s “ maid-of-all-work.” 
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WORLD'S WORK. 

Mr. Rockefeller's reminiscences, the new guns 
for fighting airships, cinematograph in colour, and 
Carnegie on Socialism, have been separately noticed. 
They form the chief features in a very interesting 
number. 

THE NEXT BUDGET. 

Mr. W. M. J. Williams deals with some probable 
methods of the next Budget, lie thinks the revenue 
: outlook is much brighter than it was only a few 
months ago. Many in writing of the revenue have, 

, Jie says, forgotten that Mr. Asquith remitted 
^3,400,000 from sugar last Apiil, and thought there 
was a great drop on the Customs at the end of 1908. 
Taking this into account, the real fall at the 
end of December was not more than half a million. 
The Commons will probably be as hard as steel 
to any appeal for more money for Army purposes. 
He suggests the abolition of the irritating remnant of 
the Sugar Duty, which would take quite 3 millions, As 
possible sources of revenue, he suggests that 2 millions 
might be taken from the payment of the Debt. He 
thinks that the charge on publicans’ licences should 
be made to yield double its present amount, that is, 
about 2 j millions more. The licences of brewers for 
selling should be graduated according to output, and 
yield possibly half a million. Taxation of ground 
values at the rate of is. in the pound would yield 
about 4I millions. A graduated income-tax would 
yield from 3 to 5 millions. 

A WORLD-PARLIAMENT OF FARMERS. 

Mr. D. C. Lee describes the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, which was held last 
December. It was called to remedy the abuses of 
speculators in com, who, by spreading false reports 
as to the value of the approaching harvests, put into 
their own pockets nearly two hundred millions 
sterling. The Institute, for which King Victor 
Emanuel has provided a permanent home in a ric h 
and commodious palace not far from the Porta del 
Popolo, will collect by cable and telegraph, as well 
as by post, statistical facts regarding the condition of 
crops, both realised and prospective, will interpret 
and analyse these, reports, an 1 deduce conclusions 
and summaries. It will publish and disseminate this 
information. The producer will thus be able to form 
an opinion of the value of what he has to sell. The 
Institute will make lying unprofitable. No one will 
pay for a lie when the tuilh can he had for nothing. 
The endowment for the palace to the Institute alone 
consists of two Royal estates set apart by the King. 
Their annual income is over/'15,000. So Rome, 
the ancient capital of the world, has become the seat 
of a world-parliament of agriculture. 

ADVANCE OK THE NKGKo. 

Mr. Booker Washington describes the rapid pro- 
ess of the negro race as seen on a journey through 
jssissippi. He repi .ts the success of the Negro 
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National Business League. The negroes have dis¬ 
played great enthusiasm for education. He reports 
that at the present time there are no less than forty- 
five negro banks in the United States. All but one 
or two of them are in Southern States. In the one 
city of Jackson, Mississippi, there are ninety-three 
businesses conducted by negroes in that city ; forty- 
four concerns do a total annual business of about 
£ 77>6oo a year. About 73 per cent, of the 
coloured people own, or are buying, their own 
homes. 

Mr. W. C. Platts describes the reclamation of the 
hooligan in the Castle Howard Reformatory Farms 
School. Mr. A. Hamilton describes a ropeway plant 
for loading and unloading ore in New Caledonia. 
Mr. M. H. Payne gives a short account of the nitrate 
industry in Chili. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

In the National Rct'iew for March, Mr. Carlyon 
Bel lairs, M.P., writing on the Naval Crisis, adheres to 
the opinion he expressed again and again last year 
that no programme can be considered satisfactory 
that does not provide for six large armoured ships, 
six cruisers and 24 destroyers, and has in view the 
repetition of this programme for several years in 
succession. 

“ An Old Parliamentary Hand,” writing on “ Front 
and Back Benches,” laments that “ the attenuated 
ranks behind seem as poor and devoid of conspicuous 
talent as those in front. One eagerly searches, but 
in vain, for any who might be reckoned a force 
in the future, or as likely to inspire even a mild 
enthusiasm.” 

Canon Barry in an article entitled “ Under which 
Democracy ? ” says :— 

Democracy must be transformed to a religion of the Infinite, 
or it will pass like any olher worn-out symbol. The democracy 
which would found itself on universal justice, in a communion 
of services rendered to the weak by the strong, is Christian by 
nature, and never can disguise its pedigree. But, if not in one 
form then in another, the people must become a Church, or 
they will not establish their New Republic. 

Major Baden Powell predicts that as “ aerial naviga¬ 
tion by means of machines on the aeroplane principle 
ought, despite what is often said to the contrary, to be 
a very safe mode of locomotion,” he expects that 
flying will become quite common in four years’ 
time; 

and this implies that cudom-, in the main, will have to be 
abolished. Time may come, cpiite suddenly, when we shall find 
it impossible to collect dues. As soon as ever machines are 
constructed capable of crossing frontiers unobserved, a lucrative 
traffic will spring up, and from that moment the Customs receipts 
will rapidly dwindle to near zeio. 

Miss Helen Zimmem’s article on “ Fakes and 
Frauds" makes one feel that it is silly to buy any 
curio in the belief that it is antique. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

The March number is not distinguished by any 
paper of eminent value, though there are many of 
ordinary interest. Senator Pulsford’s lesson in Free 
Trade r. Protection, from Australia, claims separate 
mention. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock applauds Karl Marx as far 
superior to the orthodox economists, but points out 
that Marx does' not explain why in capitalism, as in 
feudalism and in slavery, the produce of the many is 
at the disposal of the few. Mr. Mallock finds the 
dynamic element of capitalism in the division of 
energy by which the highest industrial efficiencies lend 
themselves in the form of direction to the minds and 
hands of the general mass of labourers. Mr. Mallock 
seemingly can never forget that (in his own opinion) 
he has discovered “ Ability.” 

Professor Vambery, while hopeful of the future of 
Constitutional Turkey, reminds us of the difficulties. 
“ The pious Moslem must strictly adhere to all the 
precepts of the Koran and the Sunna in all the phases 
and points of his daily life.” A Mussulman who wore 
a hat would be declared an infidel. 

Revisiting India after many years Lt.-Col. C. F. 
Massy finds the unrest has not touched the masses. 
He admits we are not loved; only preferred to 
Russian or Japanese, or even independent feudatories. 
He advises we open one quarter of the higher posts 
now monopolised by members of the Civil Service, 
to nominees from good and loyal families. 

Rev. Archibald Fleming, writing on Scottish Orders 
and Reunion, advises, as a first step, mutual recognition 
by Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches. “ We hold 
that all our Presbyters are Bishops ”: and Episcopalian 
ordinations—are they not in practice performed by 
Presbyters with the Bishops ? 

Lady Frederick Cavendish suggests as a way out of 
the education difficulty that each school area should 
decide by popular local vote for a period of ten 
years whether the school shall be “ council or denomi¬ 
national.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock thinks we have an excel¬ 
lent army organisation given us by Mr. Haldane, and 
are likely to obtain the necessary personnel , thanks to 
“ a theatrical stimulant ” j but the making or marring 
of the force depends on the training of the recruit. 
He would allow the colonel to get and keep his regi¬ 
ment by any means he likes, enlisting poachers if he 
will. 

Ian Malcolm laments that for want of the Coercion 
Act Ireland is in extremis. Sir Edward Sullivan 
defends Shakespearian authorship against Baconian 
defamers. Mrs. J. R. Green vigorously rebuts Mr. 
Dunlop’s criticism, who last month, it will be remem¬ 
bered, “ talked down ” to her like a very pompous 
but irate Don. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. . 

The Japanese come in for somewhat severe hand¬ 
ling, in Vragen des Tijds, in connection with their 
doings in Korea. After having declared, several 
times in quick succession, that they greatly desired 
to maintain the independence of Korea, having practi¬ 
cally waged war with both China and Russia on that 
account, the Japanese, says the writer of this article, 
an; now adopting all kinds of devices to crush the 
Koreans and deprive the people of their national 
independence and individual members of that nation 
of their personal property. 

In the same Review is a long article on the milk 
supply and the investigations carried on for the 
purpose of ascertaining the conditions under which 
the cows live and the milk is obtained and delivered. 
The hygiene of cow-sheds, the drinking water given to 
the animals, and the cleanliness in body and clothing 
of those who come in contact with the animals and 
the milk, arc among the subjects of inquiry. 

Onze Eenw devotes two of its three chief contribu¬ 
tions to Frenchmen. Those natives of Gaul were of 
very different dispositions, one being Gaston Boissier 
(who died last year) and the other Francois Villon, 
the father of French poetry. Both articles form 
interesting reading. Gaston Boissier wrote of the 
ancient Romans. The names of his books arc a 
sufficient guide to the nature of his writings. There 
is “ The End of Paganism,” and then “ Cicero and 
His Friends,” with “ Opposition under the Csesars,” 
and others. As for Villon, in order to judge him 
correctly one must think of the times in which he 
lived, and remember the poetry rather than the life of 
the individual. 

The work of Dutch explorers in New Guinea is 
dealt with in De Gids. Much has been done of late, 
we are told, to overcome in an amicable way the 
hostility of the Papuans; and to open the country; 
the amicable method is better than war for this 
purpose, opines the writer. There is so much beau¬ 
tiful country in New Guinea that it will ultimately 
become, for those living in Asia and Australia, some¬ 
thing of a Switzerland and a Tyrol. Visitors can 
have snow-capped mountains and lovely scenery in 
the valleys; they can find new plants if they are 
botanically or horticulturally inclined, and, when once 
they have shown the natives that they are friends, 
they will find the Papuans pleasant and well-disposed. 
All this is, of course, quite apart from the importance 
of extending the usefulness of a colony. In another 
article we have a sketch of the progress made in. the 
Philippines since Mr. Taft made his Report some 
years ago. The Americans, says the writer, have done 
more in ten years than the Dutch have done in some 
of their colonies during three centuries; it is true 
that the conditions have been materially improved in 
a very short space of time, yet it must be borne in 
mind that we are in the twentieth century, and that we 
move much more quickly than our forefathers were 
wont to do. 
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• THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Long articles on the earthquake and its conse¬ 
quences are to be found in practically all the Italian 
reviews for February. The weight of the calamity is 
making itself felt more and more as time goes on, 
and men of every political party are anxiously 
debating how Italy is to carry this new and heavy 
burden, and how the many complicated problems 
involved are to be dealt with. The union and co¬ 
operation called forth by the disaster in the first few r 
days seem to be at an end, and a period of somewhat 
bitter recrimination has in. Angry complaints are 
forthcoming of the utter paralysis of all adminis¬ 
trative departments in the afflicted provinces, and 
especially of the railways, and of the oppressive 
amount of red-tape which has hampered all relief 
work. The disposal of the orphan and destitute 
children lias excited violent controversy, and the best 
opinion seems now unanimous in demanding that the 
children shall be kept as far as possible in Sicily and 
Calabria, and not, as at first suggested, distributed 
throughout the peninsula. 

The Deputy, 1 £. 1‘antano, writing in the Rassrgna 
Contemporaneity takes a gloomy view of the situation, 
especially as regards finance. Where is the neces¬ 
sary money to come from ? Among practical measures 
he suggests that Messina should be declared a free 
port and immense docks constructed on the site of 
the ruined town. 

Another Deputy, F. Guicciardini, discusses in the 
Nuova Autologin the reconstruction of buildings, and 
shows conclusively that wooden houses only should 
be built, or at least houses with their roofs supported 
by wooden beams. Stone, brick and plaster houses 
have been the main causes of the appalling loss of 
life, and the authorities should refuse to allow any of 
the cracked and partly fallen houses to be patched up. 
The author demands the passing of a stringent and 
scientific building act for the earthquake zone, a pre¬ 
caution which was unhappily neglected after the earth¬ 
quake of ]905. 

The Civilta Cattolica deplores the sectarian diffi¬ 
culties that have broken out over the education of the 
hundreds of orphan children, and the efforts being 
made in certain quarters to deny them a Catholic 
education. It would appear that the Government 
have put every obstacle in the way of the Pope pro¬ 
viding for any orphans, while a number have been 
handed over to the Waldensian churches in North 
Italy. The notoriously anti-Christian tendencies of 
softie of the leading members of the Patronato Regina 
Elena have also given rise to anxiety. The Civiltd, 
also publishes an interesting account of all that the 
Sicilian priests and religious orders, from the Arch¬ 
bishop of Messina downwards, have done on behalf 
of the sufferers. 

The well-known Senator, V. Manassei, takes a more 
hopeful view in the R assign a Aovonale. lie sees in 
the fraternal sympathy *o freely offered by all nations 
a testimony to “ th . moral and civil primacy con¬ 
ferred upon Italy by the consensus of all civilised 


nations,” and he rhapsodises over the moral greatness 
displayed by Italy under so crushing a disaster. 
Another writer extols Mgr. Morabito’s scheme of 
agricultural colonies for the destitute children near 
their former homes. 

La Lettura publishes a number of excellent photo¬ 
graphs of the ruined cities and of the works of art 
that have perished, besides a couple of scientific 
articles on earthquakes and seismography. 


ESPANA MODERNA. 

This Spanish review contains an article on the reli¬ 
gious schism in the Philippines, which is noticed else¬ 
where. There is a continuation of the article on Murcia, 
this instalment dealing mainly with the customs of the 
people. The writer says that parents think ever so 
much more of a male child than of a female, and the 
idea seems to be derived from the Mussulman ancestry. 
Whilst the father and sons sit at the table to eat, the 
women either stand to have their meals or sit on the 
floor. Another curious custom is the method of 
celebrating the death of a child by dancing and 
music. Sr. Otis describes this ceremony as follows :— 

The neighbours begin to arrive about eight o’clock in the 
evening, the majority being young men ancl women, some of 
whom are provided with guitars and castanets. A lantern is 
hung in the doorway, and the young people, after having 
expressed their sympathy, and perhaps shell a few lea r s, seal 
themselves on chairs in a semicircle outside the house. Pre¬ 
sently a guitar is heard and the verses of a song, and lastly 
dancing commences, all the girls taking pari one after another. 
In this way they pass away several hours until the mothers of the 
girls end by going to sleep or retiring inside the house, quite 
abandoning the usual vigilance over their daughters, anil lrom 
this time order and respect are thrown to the winds. 

The writer then describes the custom of painting 
the face of a dead child. After dressing the small 
cold body in fancy style, all white as a symbol of 
purity, with a large wreath of white flowers on the head, 
the pioushand of the mother paints the yellowish cheeks 
a rosy colour, and to the blackening lips gives a 
thick coat of bright vermilion; thus with the extra¬ 
vagant wreath and painted face the poor child 
resembles a doll. 

In this same number Sr. Ramon Perez Requeijo 
gives a long and interesting account of Mexico, and 
his personal observations during his year’s stay in that 
country. He says Mexico and Argentina stand at 
the head of all the modern Spanish-American nations, 
and if they continue progressing at the same rate they 
will soon rank amongst the first nations of the world. 
In extent Mexico comprises two million square 
kilometres, which is about four times the area of 
Spain; the population, according to the last census, is 
13J millions. As regards climate it is very varied, 
and can hardly be equalled in that respect by any 
other country. Situated more or less two-thirds in 
the torrid zone, and one-third in the north temperate 
zone, it might be expected to have two climates, 
namely, warm and temperate, instead ol which it has 
four—warm, mild, cold and glacial. These variations 
are usually to be found at different altitudes. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN IREVIEW. 

The North American Review for February is 
almost exclusively devoted to topics of American 
interest. Among those dealing with subjects outside 
the United States may be mentioned Mr. Midzuno, 
who describes Japan’s crusade against the use of 
opium. After explaining the measures adopted in 
Formosa, he says :— 

It may fairly be expected that within twenty years this new 
insular possession of Japan will he destitute of opium- 
smokers. Such encouraging facts as the statistics present 
strongly confirm the wisdom of adopting a policy of gradual 
prohibition instead of an absolute and an acute withdrawal, so 
long as the control thereof rests with an effective administration. 

The Duchess of Marlborough continues her interest¬ 
ing series of papers on the position ol women, which are 
based apparently upon a diligent study of the writings 
of Professor Donaldson. Mr. R. P. Porter, the 
American correspondent of the Times, writes on the 
future of the American Tariff. Mr. A. Holber puts 
in a plea for the American artist, who at present has 
not a living chance with his European competitor. 
Dr. Hamilton denounces modern Religio-Medical 
movements. 

The new illustrated magazine, La Bela Motulo 
(annual subscription 6s.), is a pleasure to look at and 
to touch. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The Westminster Review for March is a capital 
number. Sir Charles Bright defends the Cable 
Companies. Mr. Owen Balmforth discourses on 
Municipal Government. Mr. Losconibe questions the 
possibility of re-peopling the country. Mr. F. H. 
Barron writes on the Disturbances in Bengal. He 
says :— 

What is to be feared is that the Zemindari interest may be 
driven into the parly of disorder, if there is any attempt to 
increase the. power of the police. Moreover, the police stall 
would probably pierce the hand that would lean on it. The 
lorce would be liable to bribery, intimidation, and seduction j 
and when they had been completely discredited, the Government 
would he in an awkward predicament. They should not, there- 
lore, be set too hard a task. Could not District Councils be 
formed out of an electorate consisting of “ full Zemindars, 
ropiescntative sharers, and village headmen, and could not such 
councils then be used to supply delegates to a Provincial 
Assembly, and so a real liberal constitution be granted to tht 
premier province of India ? 


The Century. 

The March number is chiefly of American interest 
being concerned with reminiscences of President 
Hayes at the White House, sketches of President 
elect Taft, and a survey of “ Our President out o 
doors.” Mr. F. W. Skinner describes how tht 
foundations of the sky-scrapers are made. Mr. G 
H. Porter urges that the U.S. Government shouk 
own its own embassies, and so not restrict the calling 
of Ambassador to men of great wealth. Fiction ii 
plentiful, as usual. 


The Dramatic Revival in Great Britain. 

—♦— 

“ JULIUS C/ESAR," BY THE SOMPTING PLAYERS. 


T HE most notable event of last month in the 
Revival of the Drama was the production at 
Worthing Theatre of “Julius Ccesar” by the 
Sompting Village Players. My daughter has written 
the following report of the performance : — 

I have just returned from witnessing a unique 
dramatic performance given at the Worthing Theatre. 
It was in every sense remarkable and noteworthy, anti 
full of encouragement to those who are laboui ing for 
Dramatic Revival. 

“ Julius Caesar,” as acted by the labouring men of 
the little village of Sompting, in Sussex, was certainly 
one of the most interesting performances of that play 
I have ever seen. As I sat watching these men, who 
all day had been labouring at farm work, carpcntci- 
ing or gardening, I could not help feeling that this 
must nearly approach the manner in which the play 
first saw the light in Shakespeare’s day. From 
beginning to end the ,'men acted with earnestness and 
zeal. They spoke their words in a manner which 
showed how thoroughly they understood the meaning 
Of what they were saying. 


Starting from Act IL, they went steadily througl 
the play, ^omitting only the scenes with Portia am 
Calphurnia, as they decided to have no women in th 
cast. Absolutely word-perfect, they acted easily am 
naturally, as though it was a part of their ordinar 
clay’s work, ready for cues on the instant, taking thei 
time over the business, and not in the least put out b 
the crowds eagerly watching them. Antony, who i: 
daily life is a farm labourer, was most impressive a 
he mourned over Ciesar’s body, and again in th 
Forum scene, when he was splendidly helped by th 
citizens, whose clamour was most realistic—muc 
more so than that made by many an ordinary* stag 
crowd. Brutus looked splendid in his armour, an 
had well thought out the character he was porlrayinj 
But to speak of all the characters separately woul 
take too long ; though one character does not deserv 
it more than another, each, from Antony to the ma 
with but a line or two to say, acting with the sarr 
spirit and zest. 

More interesting even than the play itself were th 
opportunities I had of talking to the men themselve 
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They told me with pride of the day that Mr. F. R. 
Benson spent rehearsing them, “ and fell on the floor 
himself several times that we might die all right.” I 
am certain had Mr. Benson been able to see the 
final result he would feel amply repaid for the time 
spent in their midst. 

Some two years ago I wrote an account of the 
village school at Sompting, describing the manner in 
which the children were taught to act their lessons, 
and what a splendid system this had been proved to 
be. It is to Miss Johnson, the village schoolmistress, 
t - that the Sompting people owe the discovery of the 
dramatic key which has enabled them to unlock the 
| treasure house of their own imagination. As the 
parents watched the children act over again at home 
what they had been taught at school, they became 
•interested, and, obtaining books, read up history and 
Other subjects. Last year the women of the village 
acted with great success a play written by one of 
themselves. The men, not to be outdone, met 
together and decided to give a musical and dramatic 
entertainment. This, however, did not quite satisfy 
them, and they eventually agreed to try a few scenes 
from “ Julius Caesar.” They saw’ Mr. Benson and his 
company in the play at Brighton, and came back full 
of enthusiasm. Amongst themselves they arranged 
which scenes to play and which to omit, and cast the 
parts by ballot During the long winter evenings they 
learnt and rehearsed their parts in the little village 
schoolroom, helped by Miss Johnson. In this way 
the long, dull winter evenings were filled with interest. 
The men speak with delight of those cosy evenings 
in the village school when they “ worked ” and 
“ played.” What a splendid substitute to sitting, 
perhaps the whole evening, in the village pub. drink¬ 
ing and wasting time ! 

“ Won’t you feci dull now it is all over ? ” I asked one 
of them. “ Oh, no, miss ! ” he.replied, “ we are going 
to study * Henry V.’ next,* and we mean to meet 
once a month to keep it up during the summer.” 

Hildenboro’ and Grasmere led the way, and now 
Sompting has followed their lead. May these not 
augur a dramatic revival throughout the villages of 

England? I*,,,,,: W. Stead. 


THE LONDON CHURCH PAGEANT. 

| Mr. Lascelles, who oscillates like a pendulum 
. between the old world and the new, is now back in 
London, hard at work organizing the Church Pageant 
which is to be performed in Fulham Palace grounds 
( f rom *J une Ioth 10 The Pageant is divided 

it into two parts, so that to sec it as a whole you must 
^attend both the afternoon and evening performances. 
I Seats are to be provided for 6,500 spectators, so that 
>nly 78,000 tickets are printed. They are already 
l&eing disposed of at from 3s. to 21s. each. Before 
fcfune they will be at a premium. The following are 
^ episodes of the Pageant, which will be represented 
about 4,000 petlorniers 


PART I., AT 3 P.M. 

Prelude—Founders of the Church. 

1. Publication of the Edict of Constantine, 313. 

2. Foundation of Iona by Columba, 563. 

3. Augustine’s arrival in Britain, 597. 

4. Aidan and Oswald at Bamburgh, c. 635. 

5. Dunstan and the Monks, 964. 

6. Anointing of William I., 1066. 

7. Thomas of Canterbury’s Return and Death, 1170. 

8. The granting of the Great Charter, 1215. 

9. foundation of the Cathedral Church of New Sarum, 1220. 

10. Miracle Play and Pilgrimage Scene, c. 1350. 

PART II., AT 8 P.M. 

1. Trial of Wycliffc, 1377. 

2. Funeral Procession of ITenry V., 1422. 

3. Founding of King's College, Cambridge, e. 1440. 

4. Suppression of Monasteries and Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536. 

5. Coronation Procession of F.dward VI., 1547. 

6. Consecration of Parker, 1559. 

7. Translators presenting Bible to James I., 1611. 

8. Baud's Execution, 1645. 

9. The Acquittal of the Seven Bishops, 1688. 

Finale—“ Throughout all the World.” 

Te Drum. 

THE PAGEANT AND THE DRAMA. 

Mr. Stanley Gerald Dunn, writing with the pen of 
a future historian in the Westminster Hcview on “ The 
Revival of Drama,” says that the English people 
one fine day woke up and asked themselves the 
question :— 

Why on earth have we been paying other people all this time 
to amuse us instead of amusing ourselves ? Why have a paid 
class of actors at all, except as a class of experts for purposes of 
occasional reference ? A new field was at once opened up. A 
nation always at heart dramatic suddenly discovered that it 
might not only look at drama, but act it itself 1 The idea was 
taken up with immense enthusiasm. There was ready at hand 
a healthy way of escape from the conventionalities of a complex 
civilisation whenever these became too galling. Imagine a 
bank clerk habitually clad in the garb of his city servitude 
suddenly aroused to the sheer pleasure of 1 icing for a time at 
least the young King Henry, with the youth and strength of 
England at his back, or of playing the fool as an Elizabethan 
clown ! For it was a notable feature of that revival that men 
went back to Shakespeare and the dramatists who had dealt 
with human nature at first hand, and meddled little with the 
“ local colours,” or “ atmospheres,” so fashionable in later 
times. 

Then came pageantry, with its appeal to the past, not yet 
forgotten in the patriotism of the people. Whole towns turned 
out to act over again the history of their familiar surroundings ; 
local rivalry, ever a healthy sign of true national life, sprang up 
again in connection with these annual pageants. The gravest 
and most ponqxms of personages had to confess to the excite¬ 
ment and fascination of the great game ; the dreariest and most 
commonplace of lives were stung by the romance of it; the 
narrowest of minds were touched as it were by a breath from the 
wide spaces of life, and fell the grandeur and the breadth of it 
as they had never dreamed bcfoie. And not only did this 
pageantry furnish a direct outlet for the sense of drama in the 
individual, and that capacity for acting which every man feels, 
but it gave just the impulse that w;u wanting to the drama of 
the stage 
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T HE first part of this article appeared in our 
February number. It dealt with Father John 
of Cronstadt and Mr. Rawson of London. 

III.—CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS. 

I now come to the Christian Scientists proper, 
whose names' have not been removed from the 
Mother Church, and who are in full communion 
with the Christian Scientist body. The Christian 
Scientists meet at various places in London, but 
for the present it is sufficient to mention the 
Wednesday evening meetings at Portman Rooms, 
Baker Street. The testimonies which are given there 
are enough to stagger the most credulous. The 
inquirer will find educated men and women, who 
appear to be clothed and in their right minds, calmly 
setting forth experiences which have occurred to 
themselves or to their friends that are simply amazing. 

A STORY OF A STEED. 

Last month, for instance, a marvellous story was 
told by the owner of a hunter. This horse, which was 
a favourite, had fallen ill. Expert veterinary surgeons 
had been called in who had done their utmost to 
effect a cure. They expressed themselves baffled. 
After careful examination of the horse it was declared 
that nothing could be done but to put it to an im¬ 
mediate and painless death. Its owner, however, 
hesitated, and as a last resource was persuaded to try 
Christian Science treatment, with the result that in a 
few days the owner was riding his horse in the 
hunting field as if it had never been ill! Mark Twain, 
when writing of Christian Science, said he drew the 
line at horses, but the Christian Scientists know no 
lirpit to the efficacy of their magic formula;. They 
maintain that organic diseases yield as easily to their 
treatment as do those maladies of the nervous system. 

MODERN MIRACLES. 

To the November number of the Arena , Mr. B. O. 
Flower contributes an article entitled “ Christian 
Science and Organic Disease,” in which he records 
some amazing cases, to which brief reference may be 
made here. He asserts that the Christian Science 
Committee in New York has a record of 11,244 cures 
that have been wrought by Christian Science in the 
New York State. Some of these cures have been of 
cases which have been diagnosed by the faculty as 
cancer, tuberculosis of the lungs, Bright’s disease, 
and so forth. He specially calls attention to the 
evidence of Dr. Wilding, a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, and a 
member of the British Medical Association, whose 
father, after suffering for many years from an 
internal tlbuble, had been completely healed in a 
few days of Christian Science treatment. The 
report of this healing filled Dr. Wilding with a bitter 
feeling of resentment that such a cure could be made 


by Christian Science. But when he found that his 
daughter, who was going headlong to the grave with 
tuberculosis in both hip joints, and consumption of, 
the lungs, and had wasted down in eight years to less 
than thirty pounds, was completely cured by Christ 
tian Science, he began to feel there was something 
in it. 

THE PATIENTS OF DR. WILDING. 

Dr. Wilding then submitted various patients of his 
own to the treatment. One was a young man who 
suffered for two years from traumatic disease of 
the knee joint. The surgeons in the infirmary 
declared that nothing could be done but to excise 
the whole joint. The patient, however, consulted 
a Christian Science practitioner, and was abso¬ 
lutely healed there and then. Another patient 
who had been for over six years suffering from 
organic disease of the valves of the heart was steadily 
growing worse. The last attack had nearly proved 
fatal. One day the patient was going about in a 
bath chair, a Christian Science healer was called in, 
and the next day she was working hard from early. 
morning in her own cottage home, and has remained 
well ever since. Another patient of his had suffered 
for twenty years from a form of paralysis, had been 
completely paralysed in the lower limbs, and partially 
in the arms. A healer was called in, and ihe woman, 
who had never been able to move her legs for eight 
years, got up and walked, and in two or three days 
was walking about perfectly well. So much for the 
evidence of an English doctor. v 

THE EVIDENCE OF DR. BURTON. 

An American doctor,. Dr. Edmund F. Burton, who 
was instructor in the Rush Medical College of 
Chicago, Illinois, was compelled to leave Chicago on 
account of the rapid progress of tuberculosis in his 
lungs. His life was despaired of, his stomach refused 
to assimilate food, and he suffered a complete nervouB 
breakdown. He lay unconscious for forty-eight hours, 
and physicians in consultation declared that he was 
incurable, and that he could not possibly live more 
than a few days or six weeks. A Christian Science 
healer was called in and remained with him for three 
hours. The next day he had made such a recovery 
that he drove his automobile for two hours without 
weariness of any kind, and within ten days he 
was perfectly well, and has remained in robust 
health ever since. The case of his wife was 
even more marvellous. She broke her arm, and 
there was a fracture of the olecranum and back¬ 
ward dislocation of the elbow joint. Two other 
doctors beside himself made a careful diagnosis 
of the broken arm. It was the wife’s desire that the 
healing should be left .to Christian Science, and iir 
thirty hours there was no sign of dislocation or 
fracture. But there is no end to such marvels. 
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RAISING THE DEAD. 

A woman in Los Angeles not only was suffering from 
cancer in the stomach, but was actually believed by 
two nurses who had charge of her to have died, and 
the head nurse of the hospital notified her death to 
her brother. He refused to believe it, and applied 
Christian Science treatment, and in a few days she left 
the hospital in perfect health. 

Christian Science healing does not always operate 
instantaneously. Mr. Flower publishes the story of 
the case of a woman who had been utterly unable to 
eat or sleep for several days. Three Christian 
f Scientists treated her, and she appeared to rest easier, 
and was not suffering so much pain ; but the third 
night after receiving Christian Science treatment she 
apparently died, anil the head nurse recorded the fact 
that she had died. Then her brother, placing his 
hands on each side of her head, called her by her 
name, “ Mary,” and she opened her eyes, breathed a 
natural breath, and then fell asleep the first time since 
she had been in hospital. In a few days she hail 
completely recovered. 

What are we to think of such things? Frankly, 
the evidence which convinces Mr. Podmore ought to 
be sufficient to convince anybody ; but if these things 
are so, where are we, and what are we to think of 
it all ? 

[V.—MAGNETIC HEALING BY SPIRIT 
AGENCY. 

Mr. W. H. Edwards, who is a magnetic healer, 
claims that he effects all his cures by the direct help 
of his spirit friends. After describing a series of 
astonishing cures, he says:— 

In all these cases, and scores of others, 1 have always been 
taken possession of by an outside physical force which dominated 
my own strength and guided my a s'. 1. I was easily able to see 
clairvoyantly what to do and the nature of the malady. Simple- 
remedies are the most ettcctive, and the main object of the 
demonstration of the spirit force is to keep the faith, in Goa's 
Providence. 

Mr. Edwards — whose present address is Terra 
Nova, Wynell Road, Forest Hill—kindly offered to 
undertake the healing of a number of test cases at 
my office. Here is one of the more recent cases in 
which Mr. Edwards’ gifts, or his spirit friends, seem 
to have been very beneficial to his patient:— 

On June 22nd, 1903, 1 received a telegram from Mr. Barr 
Robertson, hon. secretary Bi-Metallic League and director of 
the Mexican State Railway, asking me to come at once to the 
NuU4j1.il Liberal Club, Whitehall. The following is the extract 
from my diary under the above date :— 

■ “Called to see Mr. Jamieson (Anglo-Indian), residing at the 
Club. Fracture of radius of right atm, sprained wrist and 

- thumb, due to being knocked down and run over by cab. 
Treated at Charing Cross Hospital, wlieic arm was set. Arm 
in splints three weeks. Photographed by Kontgen rays one 

■ week after being set, showing tlie fracture not properly set. 

• When I called he had never been able to use the hand. Dr. 

' jMatthews, in consultation, with Dr. Davis, of Portland Place, 

* who photographed the arm, declined to disturb setting as being 
' dangerous from probable erysipelas and mortification. Massage 
; had been used every day fo. three weeks under their supervision. 


Fingers puffed out and lifeless, everything having to be done 
with the left hand. By steady magnetic passes I released the 
inflammation ; then by a steady influx of magnetic force I 
revived the limb, and applied a cold water surgical bandage, 
lie then with the injured arm brushed his hair before me. 

“On tile second day 1 forced the fractured radius into its 
proper setting, when the pain ceased, and by Saturday ali need 
of lurther treatment ceased.” 

I introduced Mr. Edwards to Mr. Rawson, but the 
two healers did not benefit each other. 

Mr. VV. H. Edwards contributes a very interesting 
article to the Occult Review for March on “ Magnetism 
versus Hypnotism.” He says :— 

The writer of this article was lately refused an advertisement 
in the Daily Telegraph, although he could produce such creden¬ 
tials as restoring four cases of blindness, one of which was 
investigated by the Psychical Research Society under the 
auspices of Mr. F. W. H. Myers in December, 1896, and who 
was fully satisfied as to the power he possessed over fevers and 
nervous collapse. The case of the blindness of Harold Broom 
was simply that be was certified by the Loudon Ophthalmic 
Hospital as being totally blind in one eye—having never 
received sight from birth in the right eye—and was almost blind 
with the other. When disihargi-d from the hospital he was 
given three weeks to become totally blind in both eyes. Know¬ 
ing the parents to be both neurotics, I concluded sufficient aura 
had not been created during gestation, and that it was possible 
with the power I held, of infusing magnetism in the optic 
nerves, the retina, iris, and sclerotic coat, to induce the sight. I 
therefore undertook the case, by powerful magnetisation of the 
brain and the parts named. As the result I restored his sight. 

V.—‘'THE ONE HEALER." 

Thu Society of Emmanuel, of which Mr. J. M. 
Hickson is President, and Lady Mosley Hon. 
Treasurer, and whose address is 22, Talbot Square, 
Hyde Park, W., dissents from both Christian 
Scientists and Magnetic Healers. Mr. Hickson in 
reply to my inquiry wrote me 

My work is not in any way on the lines of Christian Science, 
mental therapeutics, suggestion, or so-called faith healing, inas¬ 
much as my standpoint is that thcie is only One Ileuier, our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that lie works directly thiough the 
instruments to whom He has entrusted the Gift. 

Mr. Hickson discovered his possession of this gift 
by chance in his childhood :— 

At the age of thirtecen I was led by some intuitive feeling to 
place my hand on a cousin’s face ; she was suffering from acute 
neuralgia, and immediate relief followed. This gave me a 
strong desire to try this gift on others, in such cases as chil¬ 
blains, lumbago, St. Vitus’dance, etc. It soon became apparent 
to my mother and others of my family, and I also had a firm 
inner conviction that it was some special power from God which 
I possessed, and so irom nervous complaints and slight troubles 
I tried my power on chronic and more serious diseases, and 
these were cured. 

I do not claim to possess this power of myself—only that I 
am a channel through which the life-giving energy flows, which 
I receive by faith, and pass on to those who need it, by the 
laying on of hands and prayer. 

My object is to produce a spiritual relation, and hence a 
harmony, between mind and body, and to effect a radical cure 
through Divine agency, in conjunction with the action of 
physical healing. 

I do not run contrary to medical science; in fact I work in 
conjunction with many doctors, and look forward to the time 
when those in the profession who possess the gift will supple* 
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ment their efforts with spiritual healing, and thus solve many 
problems which medicine alone cannot touch—especially in 
nervous and mental disorders. 

•During the whole of the time since I first discovered that 1 
had this gift I have used it whenever the opportunity came. 
Hut about eight years ago I was called in by a medical man to 
try and help in a very severe case of an officer who was wounded 
in the Boer War. In this case immediate relief was given, and 
the doctor then advised me to devote my life to this work. This 
I was eventually induced to do. 

In the last jeport we are told of a priest who 
suffered from cancer in the bowels, and was told 
by his physician that he had not nine months to 
live, and is now quite well; of a lady’s-maid, suffering 
from rupture, who, after three visits, recovered her 
health; to say nothing of cures of valvular heart 
trouble, rheumatoid arthritis, locomotor ataxy, and 
dipsomania. 

Mr. Hickson has sent me a list of typical cases, 
from which I only quote one, the ease of a civil 
engineer :— 

lie fell and injured the patella, which had prcviously’been 
broken four times. Two doctors expressed the opinion that he 
would never have lull use of knee again. It was very painful 
and quite callous at the time of first treatment by prayer, but in 
twenty minutes he was able to trend it without help, the 
following day to walk about the house, and alter four visits to 
resume ordinary duties. 

Mr. Hickson casts out devils, heals the stek, and 
does everything short of raising the dead. But Dr. 
Blackwell claims to have done that also, although 
of course his case, although certified as dead, was not 
really quite dead, as was probably the case in the 
miracle where Christ said, “She is not dead, but 
sleepeth.” 

What are we to think of these things ? 

VI.—EXPLANATIONS. 

According to Dr. Schofield, who writes in the 
Contemporary Review , “On Spiritual Healing” — 

In a state of nature little medicine and few doctors arc 
needed. The healing power of Nature is enough. Faith, how¬ 
ever, can stimulate this latent power amazingly ; and as is 
shown in hysteria when the power is disordered, it is capable of 
doing almost anything with the body, producing high tempera¬ 
ture, blisters, tumours, and other affections at will. So also 
with regard to cures : when this process is sufficiently energised 
by faith, not only functional diseases can he removed, but 
material objects, such as warts and varicose veins, can be made 
to disappear. Without this vis mediiatnx natunr no cure is 
possible ; the bones won’t knit, the sores won’t heal, while this 
germs kill, and diseases end fatally ; but with it, energised by 
faith, it is difficult to set a limit to the power of cure. 

In the North American Review for February, Dr. 
Allen McLane Hamilton makes an attack upon 
healers of the non-professional variety, and specially 
signals out for condemnation the good people of 
the Emmanuel Church, Boston. Dr. Hamilton 
says:— 

The object of the Emmanuelist is the cure of disease by 
hypnotism, suggestion without hypnosis; or by the use of 
educational or reasoning methods. It is easily seen how dis¬ 
reputable a method this may become in the hands of designing 
persons, or how the Emmanuelist may unconsciously play into the 
hands of a scheming doctor of quackish methods, who may 
“ prepare ” the patient for the ministrations of the clergyman, 


making the excuse that he is nut quite ready for the clerical 
treatment proper—until lie lias exit acted a lilt fee. All 
writers upon Psychiatry are united in the belief that hypnotism 
is harmful, if not dangerous, in the hands of inexperienced 
persons. 

But so long as mortal men arc really healed, so 
long will they go to the Healers, let the doctors say 
what they will. 


Cinematograph in Colour. 

Mr. F. A. Tai. hot tells in the / V01 Id's Work of 
the development of stereoscopic and moving pictures 
in natural colour. He says : — 

Within the uext few weeks there will be demonstrated in 
London a camera and projecting apparatus whereby all the 
incidents of life, recorded and reproduced al will upon the 
screen in the full and faithful gorge-ousness of ttieir natural 
colours, can be achieved. Such a development cannot fail to 
mark a revolution in animated picture citclcs, and the ordinary 
black-and-white system will lie superseded as completely by the 
chiomo-eineinatograpli as the magic-lantern of out childhood has 
been displaced by the bioscope. 

The basis of the Friese-Greene system is thus staled : 

Jn the camera the colour-rays of the object become broken up 
into their respective units by means of screens 01 colour-fillers, 
representing the three foregoing primary colours. 


Freneh v. German Troops. 

In the United Service Magazine Mr. Howard Flens- 
man contributes a very interesting comparison between 
the French and German manoeuvres ot 1908—an 
article which is sufficiently non technical for anyone , 
to understand. On the whole, he wou ! d, I infer, , 
prefer the French army if he were allowed to choose , 
between them. The German army is too mechanical, | 
too stiff, and too automatic ; the French army is much - 1 
more flexible. Its soldiers obey, but not mechanic-,.' 
ally. Moreover, Germany still seems to rely on the, j 
tactics which succeeded in 1870—71, while Franco s| 
fully realises that evqry army must move with the 
times. The French soldiers march wonderfully, far | 
better than the Germans, who seem to rely on sheet I 
weight of numbers, and, in a war, would probably | 
reck as little of human life as did the Japanese. i 


Queen Victoria’s Marriage. ji 

Her agitation was only discoverable in the marble;] 
paleness of her brow and the shaking of the orangey 
flowers. Tire Prince is very handsome and graceful^! 


and looks older than 
made the responses 
though soft and low, 


he is by several years, 
very audibly, but her 
were yet so perfectly 


Both< ; 
tones,;'; 
distincti 


'** 


that everyone in the chapel heard her vow to love 
honour, and obey; and when he promised tb love? 
and cherish her, she turned her sweet and innocenfti 
looks upon him with an expression that brought tearij:| 
into every eye that saw it. There was another partf 
of the ceremony that touched me deeply, when sh®| 
threw herself on her knees at the foot of the altar afcjj 
if her whole soul was in the petition she was offering?' 
up for a blessing.—“ Letters of an American Minis tef’il 
Wife,"fin the Century. if 
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THE M.P. FOR RUSSIA* 


I HAVE often maintained that the best person 
to write a review of certain books is the author 
himself. He knows as a rule a great deal more 
of the subject than any ordinary reviewer, and if it 
may be objected that his judgment could hardly be 
regarded as impartial, it must also be admitted that 
he knows better than anyone 
else how far short his work 
has fallen of his ideal. To 
give an exposition of the aim 
and contents of the book he 
is much better qualified than 
anyone else, and as the reader 
is usually much more anxious 
to know what it is all about 
and what the author is driving 
at than to read a judicial 
summing up of its merits and 
demerits, 1 think a very good 
case can be made out for an 
author reviewing his own 
books, always provided that 
it is done openly over his own 
signature. For in that case 
the door would be shut in 
advance against any exagge¬ 
rated eulogy of the author 
by the reviewer. So without 
further preamble I am going 
to act upon my own doctrine 
and set about reviewing “ The 
M.P. for Russia," a work of 
which I am as much the • 
author as the editor. 

WHAT IS IT A!.L AIIOIIT? 

Let me begin by answering 
the question, What’s it all 
about? by saying that it is all 
About Madame Olga Novikoff, 
the well-known Russian lady 
diplomatist, apostle and jour- Madame Olga 

halist, who holds the most 

'distinguished place occupied by any woman, not a 
'queen or an empress, at present living on this planet. 
pAnd in reply to the further question, What the author 
is driving at ? 1 reply that my single aim in -.the whole 
fa( these two volumes is to present Madame Novikoff 
Sto the public as she has been and as she is, to place 
|her in her proper setting as the trusted friend and 
gdviser of many of the most brilliant and most 
powerful statesmen and leaders in thought and action 
fe modem Europe, and, above all, to render to her a 
mrdy meed of justice in setting forth the leading part 
l|hi£h she has played for the last thirty years in 



Madame Olga Novikoff, 1909. 


bringing about that fraternal rapprochement between 
Russia and England which was proclaimed to the 
world at the meeting of the King and Emperor at 
Reval. 

WHAT IT CONTAINS. 

1 have sought to accomplish this threefold 
task by the copious use of 
Madame Novikoff s vast stores 
of letters which notable and 
interesting men and women 
have found pleasure in writing 
to her ever since the early 
sixties, by extracts from her 
own letters to me, which began 
in 1877, and by drawing libe¬ 
rally upon her own reminis¬ 
cences, written and unwritten. 
And as for the last thirty years 
we have worked together in 
loyal comradeship to promote 
the great cause of Anglo-Rus¬ 
sian friendship, I have been 
able copiously to supplement 
Madame Novikoff’s reminis¬ 
cences by my own memories 
and records of our joint cam¬ 
paign. I am well aware 
of my many shortcomings, 
especially in the matter of 
familiarity with half-a-dozen 
foreign languages, which to a 
certain extent disqualify me 
from undertaking such a task. 
I am afraid I must admit 
that, notwithstanding these 
defects, 1 am the only man 
who could bring to the editing 
of these memorials sufficient 
personal knowledge at first 
hand of the subject dealt with. 
Having said so much by way 
favikoff, 1909. of introduction, I will now 

proceed without more ado to 
give the reader a precis, with extracts, of the book as 
it lies before me. 


Whenever conversation flagged in a London draw¬ 
ing-room at the end of the seventies there was no 
more infallible specific than to mention the name of 
Madame Olga Novikoff. Who was she, what was she 
doing, why was she in London? “She is the M.P. 
for Russia in London,” said Lord Beaconsfield, and 
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the witty Jew for once spoke the truth. Hut the 
Russia she represented was not Russia official, hut 
Russia national, and her fidelity to her Moscovite 
constituents often brought her into sharp antagonism 
with those highly-placed Tchinovniks who speak in 
the name and with the authority of the Russian 
Government. 

HER SERVICES TO RUSSIA. 

Foreign Ministers come and Foreign Ministers go; 
but Madame Novikoff, whether working with them or 
against them, has never lost the unofficial but 
influential position from which she was able to render 
better service to her country than them all. Accord¬ 
ing to the late Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, the most 
thorough-going Russophobist of our limes, Madame 
Novikoff strengthened Russia more in the crisis 
1876-78 than if she had equipped an army corps of 
one hundred thousand men. And Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Froude, Mr. Freeman, and Mr. Carlyle agreed in 
ascribing to her no small share in saving Great Britain 
from the immeasurable guilt of an unjust war. From 
the time of the Polish insurrection of 1863, when she 
was in constant correspondence with Lord Napier and 
Ettrick, then British Ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
down to 1908, when Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
dined out for the last time in his life at her house, 
Madame Novikoff has been in close and constant 
touch not merely with the Governments of two great 
Empires, but what is still more remarkable, with the 
leading representatives of two nationalities. 

KGERIA OK MUSCOVY. 

Of late years, when the harvest of her earlier 
labours was ripening, Madame Novikoff has not been 
so vividly present to the popular imagination as she 
was in the old days of storm and stress, when she 
was regarded as a mysterious enchantress from 
Moscow, a kind of Russian Lorelei, whose melodious 
voice lured British statesmen to destruction. Yet all 
her life long men have fallen in love with her and 
admired her, but have never compromised her; for 
even the tongue of lawless scandal never meddled 
with her good name. 

Her correspondence and her reminiscences for the 
first time will enable a wider public than the select 
habituks of her salon to realise the influence and the 
charm that has been exerted so silently and yet so 
potently by the presence of a gracious, generous, 
sympathetic woman, residing alternately in Moscow 
and in London. It is no easy task to preserve in 
black and white a faithful picture of a spirit so 
antithetically mixed. Autocratic in theory, aristo¬ 
cratic by heredity, and democratic by sympathy, the 
friend and ally of Pobedonostzeff and of Gladstone, 
with all the charm and sweetness and fascination of 
a woman she combined the resolution and the 
strength of a man. A complex character, she was so 
complex that no two of her friends agreed exactly in 
their estimate. As for her enemies, they were never 
able to agree as to why she deserved condemnation. 
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But those who loved her —and they included all who 
knew her intimately—were aware that below all these: 
corruscating, conflicting rays which confused and 
dazzled the observer there was a massive foundation; 
of good temper, bom of a warm heart and the quick, > 
intuitive sympathy of a nature instinctively responsive.; 
to every lofty emotion anil every generous ideal. 

AN EARl.Y LOVE STORY. 

To bavc been the political and personal confidante 
of many of the most distinguished men of her time, 
and to have avoided all the pitfalls by which the, 
famous Princess Licvcn tarnished her fair fame may be 
cynically explained by the maxim that there is safety 
in numbers. It would be more just to attribute it to 
her genius for friendship, the universality of her sym¬ 
pathy, and her supreme devotion to the cause which 
for her was consecrated by her passionate love for her 
brother, who sacrificed his life for the Slavonic cause. 
But she had one love affair when a young girl: — 

When on the verge of ;,weet sixteen, she experienced the first 
and, so far as I have been able to uscerlain, the only romantic 
episode in her early life. It. came to her, as it comes lo most 
young people of her temperament, through the gale of pity. She 
studied the history of German philosophy with an old German 
professor, very learned, very plain, and very wretched. An 
intense compassion sprang up in her heart for the lonely old 
teacher. She felt deeply for his poverty, his loneliness, and 
she thought how much he was in need of someone’s help, com¬ 
panionship, and affection. The thought flushed across her brain, 
“If T married him, how comfortable 1 t ould make him, and 
how happy he would be.” To please him, lo kindle in him 
some regard for her, became her determined wish. One day she, 
look special pains to interest him in her essay on llegcl and his 
following. The work was not an easy one, and she hoped lobe 
appreciated and rewarded by her teachei’s sympathy. The old 
man tend her manuscript carefully, seemed pleased, and smiled j 
but then, alas ! he said : “ Ach Gotl, if ordy you had been a- 
hoy, what a good professor of philosophy you would make 1 ” 
That was all he said, and thus ended the romantic episode. 

H1»R FAMIf.V. 

Madame Novikoff, born Olga Kirceff, was the only 
daughter of a noble family in Moscow. Her mother 
was a beauty who inspired the muse of Pushkin and 
the admiration of many others. Her father was a man 
devoted both to the Orthodox Church and to the 
Slavonic cause. W. K. Baxter, of Dundee, afterwards 
a member of the Gladstone Administration, was her 
father’s tutor, and both father and mother were so 
familiar with English that they wrote all their love 
letters in that language. Before Olga Kirdeff was in 
her teens she could speak Russian, English, French 
and German. When she was twenty years old she 
married Colonel afterwards General Ivan Novikoff, 
brother of the well-known Eugene Novikoff, Russian 
Ambassador at Vienna. Her only son, Alexander, or 
“ Sasha,” was born in 1862. 

HER FIRST SALON. 

It was in the salon of the Grand Duchess Helena, 
in the Michel Palace of St. Petersburg, that Madame 
Novikoff first began to gather round her a coterie 
of distinguished personages. Among the first mem¬ 
bers of the Novikoff group were Count Keyserling 
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of Dorpat University, Khalil Pasha the Turkish 
Ambassador, Rubinstein, Lord Napier and Ettrick, 
British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Auerbach the 
novelist and disciple of Spinoza. .Madame Novikoff 
heard much of Bismarck from Count keyselling, but 
she never met the man of blood and iron, of whom, 
however, she tells a pleasant anecdote on the autho¬ 
rity of Keyserling. 

COUNT ISEUS'l. 

Madame NovikofFs first excursion into international 
politics took place at Vienna, where her brother-in- 
law was Ambassador. It was quite in the early days 
that she attracted the 
attention and made 
a lifelong friend of 
Count Bcust, then 
Chancellor of Austria- 
Hungary, and after¬ 
wards Austrian -1 lun- 
garian Ambassador at 
London. Count Beusl 
wrote verses in her 
honour, and continued 
to correspond with her 
in more or less unin¬ 
telligible hieroglyphics 
“ to be read with the 
heart rather than the 
eye ” until the end of 
his life. He wrote to 
her in 1875 :— 

One may tlo what one 
pleases, but I cannot help 
it ; I always was a Rus¬ 
sian in my heart of hearts, 
even in my cradle days— 
to say nothing of still 
earlier times. — Sincerely 
yours, 

Bill) ST. 

It was probably only 
to her that he would 
have declared “ 
toujours Russe dans 
l’amc, meme au ber- 
ceau.” But that was 
one of the advantages 
of being Madame de Novikoff. She made everyone 
“ Russe dans l’ame,” and anxious to imagine that 
they had been born Russian in some previous 
incarnation. 

HER FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND. 

It was not in Vienna but in London that Madame 
Novikoff was to find the true field for her diplomatic 
activity. Her first visit to this country was made in 
1868, where she found a warm welcome from Lord 
Clarendon, who was about to take office for the 
fourth time as Foreign Secretary, and his brother, 
Mr. Charles Villiers, who was one of the first 
and one of the most constant of all her corre¬ 
spondents. One of the innumerable amusing 


stories with which these reminiscences abound 
describes how by acting as the good fairy in bring¬ 
ing together Charles Villiers and a wealthy lady 
to whom he had once been engaged to be married, 
Madame Novikoff was the means of securing to the 
old Parliamentarian a handsome fortune in his declin¬ 
ing years. 

HER ZEAL FOR THE OLD CATHOLICS. 

It was not as a diplomatist but as a Greek 
Orthodox that Madame Novikoff began her work in 
England. Russia, in the eyes of the Slavophils, is 
more of a Church than a nation, anti there was no 

break of gauge when 
from being a fervid 
champion of the Old 
Catholics she became 
the eloquent apostle of 
the Bulgarian emanci¬ 
pation. Iler brother, 
Alexander Kireeff, is 
one of the few’ notable 
Russians of our time 
who combine the re¬ 
ligious zeal of a Chris¬ 
tian apostle with the 
keen political intelli¬ 
gence of modern states¬ 
men. He saw’ in the 
Old (Catholic move¬ 
ment a possible instru¬ 
ment for weakening 
the Roman Schism and 
restoring the unity of 
Christendom on the 
basis of the first Seven 
Councils. Madame 
Novikoff accompanied 
her brother to the 
('onferences between 
the Anglican, Old 
Catholic and Greek 
Orthodox Churches, 
which were held in 
Bonn and elsewhere. 
She translated his 
pamphlet into English, and thus established her 
position as a representative of Eastern orthodoxy 
in the hearts of the leading Anglicans, who thirty 
years ago were much more zealous against the 
Papal usurpation than are their descendants of 
to-day. From this period dated her friendship 
with Dr. Dollinger, Professor Frohschammer, and 
other Old Catholics on the continent, which brought 
her into relations with Canon Liddon, Dean 
Church, Dr. Littledale and others of that ilk in this 
country. 

HOW SHE MET MR. GLADSTONE. 

The Old Catholic movement, with all the hopes 
and fears which it aroused in the seventies imme- 
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diately after the declaration of the dogma of infalli¬ 
bility, soon ceased to be a living issue in England. 
Its place was taken by a much more absorbing 
question, the struggle of the Slavs of the Balkans foi 
deliverance from the Turkish yoke. Madame Novi- 
koff first met Mr. Gladstone at a party given in 1874 
at the Russian Embassy to the then l’rincc of Wales, 
now Edward VII. Baron Brunnow, then Ambassador, 
was a great friend of her mother’s, and Madame 
Novikoff was invited to meet the elite of the English 
political world at the party in question. She was 
introduced at almost the same moment to Mr. 1 Israeli 
and to Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Disraeli she never met 
again ; with Mr. Gladstone she began an acquaintance 
which ripened into a firm lighting alliance, the like of 


Giant Pope. It was not till two years later that the 
course of events in the East suporadded a new and a 
far stronger element to the original foundation of 
their friendship. But before that evolution took place 
Madame NovikofiT extended the range of her personal 
friendships among men of all creeds and of none. 
Conspicuous among the brilliant galaxy of her friends 
stood Professor Tyndall and Kinglake, the historian 
of the Crimean war. There are few things more 
beautiful and ideal in the literary and political history 
of our times than the tender, chivalrous, and almost 
romantic devotion of Mr. Kinglake to the Russian 
lady, whom he loved without jealousy and served with 
unselfish ardour to the very end. The extracts from 
his letters to Madame Novikoff will probably do more 


W. T. Stead In 1909. 
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W. T. Stead in 1877. 



which, both for the courage and tenacity of the allies 
and the brilliant success which crowned their endea¬ 
vours, is without a parallel or a precedent in English 
history. Neither of them dreamed at that first 
meeting at Chesham Place how useful each was to he 
to the other or how broad and deep was to be the 
mark which their co-operative efforts were to make 
on the history of the world. 

TVNDALL AND KINGLAKE. 

The foundation of this friendship was ecclesiastical 
and personal rather than political. They both 
regarded the Vatican decrees with abhorrence ; they 
both hoped that by a judicious backing of the Old 
Catholic movement they might contribute to the 
reunion of Christendom by weakening the power of 


to presetve Kinglake’s memory to future genera- ■ 
tions than his classic of the Crimean War. Her , 
relations to Professor Tyndall were neither so 
close nor so constant, but here also there was a 
generous and unselfish affection on both sides— 
equally honourable and useful to both. Ab;ahajm , 
Hayward was another of the sworn knights of hert 
tabic round, who, like the others, was faithful to the last;' 
Nothing is more remarkable about Madame Novikoff; 
than the permanence of her friendships. Neither time,! 
differences of opinion, alterations of circumstance in •! 
the least affected her friendships. Hence there!' 
grew up in time around her a curiously cosmopolitan'* 
coterie of statesmen, diplomatists, artists, ecclesiastics, 
and men of letters, many of whom met nowhere save, 
in her salon, but none of whom ever allowed their 
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personal antipathies to each other to interfere with 
their loyal devotion to Madame Novikoff and her 
cause. 

FREEMAN ANO FRoL'liK. 

This capacity, if not for reconciling opposites but 
of attracting the most antipathetic spirits in a common 
friendship to herself, was most strikingly illustrated in 
the case of Freeman and Froude. I think it may 
safely be said that these two notable historians 
regarded each other with a comprehensive aversion, 
the like of which does not exist in our time. I do 
hot know one solitary subject, social, personal, poli¬ 
tical or religious, on which they were in accord, save 
Madame Novikoff and her cause. On that point 
they W’cre as one. Freeman never could quite for¬ 
give Froude for agreeing with him even on this 
one subject. Froude, Ik- repeatedly declared, ought 
to have been on the side of the Turk. The man who 

eulogised “ Flog¬ 
ging Fit/.gerald ” 
ought to have 
been in the cam]) 
of the friends ol 
Ohelket 1‘asha. 
1 tut although he 
gtowled in his 
rough Saxon 
fashion at the 
strange bed¬ 
fellow which the 
Eastern Ques¬ 
tion had given 
him, he did not 
break with Ma¬ 
dame Novikotf 
because of her 
friendship with 
Froude. The 
correspondence 
General Skobeleff. of t l u;se two 

widely dissimilar 

men is among the most interesting features in the 
book. 

THE EASTERN OUKsTION IN 1876. 

, The turning-point in Madame Novikoff’s life was 
reached in 1876. Up to that time she had all 
Unconsciously to herself been laying the foundations 
upon .which her life-work was to stand. Recent 
(events in the East give an extraordinary interest to 
ithe narrative of that exciting time. In 1875 the 
insurrection broke out in Herzegovina. In 1876 
fit spread to Bosnia, and later in the year the 
Bulgarians made a feeble and abortive effort to 
prow off the Turkish joke. The 'lurks, impotent 
» crush the rising in the Bosnian uplands, made 
port and terrible work ol the unfortunate Bulgarians. 
Hhe thoroughness of heir vengeance proved their 
ma undoing, and it was the Turkish atrocities that 



freed Bulgaria. Servia and Montenegro, maddened 
by the spectacle of horror, declared war. 

NICHOLAS KIR&EFE. 


Nicholas Kirceff, Madame NovikofFs younger and 
most beloved brother, went to Belgrade as representa¬ 
tive of the Moscow Slavonic Committee, under the 
Red Cross, to supply the Servians with ambulances and 
nurses, and medical and surgical necessaries. Soon 
after his arrival at Belgrade he saw that what the 
Servians needed was not so much surgeons as leaders. 
After he fulfilled his mission for the Red Cross 
Society, feeling himself free, he disguised his identity 
under the name of Hadji Chiray, and undertook to 
raise, train, and lead into battle a brigade of Servian 
peasants. He was a man of great personal charm, 
of imposing presence, of indomitable courage. He 
was also the godson of the Emperor Nicholas, an 
ex-officer of the Guards, and the representative of the 
best Russian 


society. Men 
flocked to his 
command, and 
he was soon 
hotly engaged in 
the forefront of 
the fight:— 

For some days 
llm European news¬ 
papers contained 
references in their 
telegrams from the 
seal of war to a 
mysterious and un¬ 
known officer, who, 
under the name of 
Hadji Ghiray, was 
doing great things 
in infusing a martial 
spirit into the 
troops under his 
command. His sis¬ 
ter, who was then 
at Marienbad, was 
quite fascinated hy 

the reports of the doings of this tomantic and mysterious 
stranger, always the first in the front, and, like Skobeleff, clad 
in white. Her first care in the mornings was lo peruse the 
tidings from the ilalkans. One day in July she was thunder¬ 
struck by reading in all the papers the same laconic but terrible 
telegram : “ Hadji Ghiray is killed. It is Nicholas Kirceff.” 



Prince Gortschakoff 


HOW HTS DEATH KKOUGHT LIKE. 

She was quite prostrated by the blow. In the 
darkness of that desolate hour she could not realise 
that this supreme misfortune was to contribute more 
than any other single accident to the triumph of the 
Slavonic, cause and was to give her a means of appeal 
which was to be potent in paralysing the plans of 
Russia’s enemies. 

Madame Novikoff, when “the first dark day of 
nothingness” had passed and she recovered suffi¬ 
ciently from her stupor, wrote to all her English 
friends in terms of mingled reproach and appeal. 
This, she cried, is all England's doing. If Mr. 
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Disraeli had not broken up the European concert 
and backed up the Turks there had been no war and 
my brother had not died. All heard her cry of 
anguish with sympathy. But two of her correspon¬ 
dents answered in a way which made history. They 
were Mr. Kinglake and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. King- 
lake, in the preface to a new edition of his Crimean 
War, told the story of Nicholas KircefFs death in 
such a way as to fire the imagination of the public. 

HOW* NICHOLAS KIR&EFF PIED. 

Mr. Froude, in his preface to Madame NovikofFs 
book, “ Russia and England,” after remarking that 
“ by those who can still appreciate noble and 
generous motives, the ICirdeffs will be recognised as 
belonging to the exceptional race of mortals who 
form the forlorn hopes of mankind, who are perhaps 
too quixotic, but to whom history makes amends by 
consecrating their memories,” says: “ The story of 
Nicholas Kireeff, which resembles a legend of some 
mystic Roman patriot or mediaeval Crusader, the 
reader will find told as no other English writer could 
tell it, by Mr. Kinglake." 

The following passage describing KirdefFs death 
and the results which followed is one of the finest 
pieces of English written last century :— 

Kireeff was a man of great stature, with extraordinary beauty 
of features, and—whether owing to the midsummer heat, or 
from any wild, martyr-like, or dare-devil impulse—he chose, as 
he had done from the first, to be clothed altogether in white. 
Whilst advancing in front of his troops against the Turkish 
battery he was struck—first by a shot passing through his left 
arm, then presently by another one, which struck him in tlic 
neck ; and then again by yet another one, which shattered his 
right hand and forced him to drop his sword. But, despite all 
these wounds, he was still continuing his resolute advance when 
a fourth shot passed through his lungs, and brought him at 
length to the ground, yet did not prevent him from uttering— 
although with great effort—“ Forward ! Forward ! ’’ A fifth 
shot, however, fired low, passed through the fallen chief’s heart 
and quenched his gallant spirit. The brigade he had com¬ 
manded fell back, and his body—vainly asked for soon after¬ 
wards by General Tchernaielf -remained in the hands of the 
Turks. 

These are the bare facts upon which a huge superstructure 
was speedily raises!. It may l>e that the grandeur of the young 
officer’s form and stature, and the sight of the blood showing 
vividly on his white attire, added something extraneous and 
weird to the sentiment which might well he inspired by witness¬ 
ing his personal heroism. But, be that as it may, the actual 
result was that accounts of the incident—accounts growing every 
day more and more marvellous—flew so swiltly from city to 
city, from village to village, that before seven days lmd 
passed the smouldering fire of Russian enthusiasm leapt 
up into a dangerous flame. Under countless green domes, 
big and small, priests chanting the “ Requiem ” for 
a young hern’s soul, and setting forth the glory of 
dying in defence of “ syn-ortlmdox ” brethren, drew 
warlike responses from men who, whilst still in cathedral or 
church, cried aloud that they too would go where Kireeff had 
gone; and so many of them hastened to keep their word that 
before long a flood of volunteers from many parts of Russia was 
pouring fast into Belgrade. To sustain the once kindled enthu¬ 
siasm apt means were taken. The simple photograph repre¬ 
senting the young Kireeff’s noble features soon expanded to 
large-sised portraits ; and Fable then springing forward in the 
Path of Truth, but transcending it with the swiftness of our 
modern appliances, there was constituted, in a strangely short 


time, one of those stirring legends which used to Be the growth 
of long years—a legend naif warlike, half superstitious, which 
exalted its really tall hero to the dimensions of a giant, and 
showed him piling up hecatombs by a mighty slaughter of 
Turks. 

HOW IT INFLUENCED MR. GLADSTONE. 

The other correspondent who responded, not by 
words but by deeds, was Mr. Gladstone. At first 
Mr. Gladstone was silent. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
had no intention of disappointing her. He had 
realised in a moment how banal and empty would be 
mere terms of personal commiseration. Her letter had 
struck a note to which the only adequate response was 
action, not sympathy. It is, of course, impossible to 
say to what extent Madame NovikofFs letter inspired 
his pamphlet on “The Bulgarian Horrors.” It is 
possible that that pamphlet might have been 
written even if Nicholas Kireeff had never sacrificed 
his life in the cause of Slavonic freedom, or if 
Madame Novikoff had never made Iter passionate 
appeal and impeachment. But there is little reason 
for doubt that the arrival of Madame NovikofFs letter 
at a time when Mr. Gladstone was feeling, like the 
rest of his countrymen, the full force of the spasm of 
horror created by MacGahan’s letters, contributed 
much to the intense fervour and passion with which 
Mr. Gladstone arraigned the Turkish policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. In writing his pamphlet he was not 
merely discharging a great duty, a duty he owed to 
outraged humanity, he was also satisfying his chival¬ 
rous nature by supplying the best of all balms to the 
broken heart of Nicholas KircefFs sister. At last 
the pamphlet was written, and in September a copy 
of it reached Madame Novikoff from Hawarden; it 
was accompanied by the following letter from Mrs. 
Gladstone:—- 

September 8, 1876. 

Dear Madame Novikoff,— My husband, overwhelmed at this 
moment with business, wishfts me to write and express to you 
our sincere sympathy w ith you in your great loss; indeed we know 
wliat it is to lose a precious brother, and we also know as you do 
how to lejoice in a Iteautiful unselfish life being crowned with . 
joy eternal. You will ere this have read the answer to your 
question as to Bulgaria in my husband’s pamphlet in the news¬ 
papers. England is at length roused from her lethargy ; indeed 
it is terrible what has been going on. Once more assuring you 
of our heartfelt sorrow in your sorrow, believe me, yours very 
sinceiely, Catherine Geadstone. 

THE Gr.A DS'i'ONE-NOV 1 K.OFF LETTERS. 

From that day began that more intimate and most 
useful political alliance between Mr. Gladstone and 
Madame Novikoff the existence of which, often sus¬ 
pected, has never been fully and frankly set forth 
until now. Lord Morlcy in his “ Life of Gladstone ” 
naturally could not devote more than a few pages to 
what was, in many respects, the most characteristic 
and heroic episodes in Mr. Gladstone’s career. The 
Gladstone trustees have wisely placed no embargo 
upon the publication of his letters, of which more than 
a hundred are contained in these volumes. They do 
equal credit to her and to him. Faithfully and loyally 
each worked with the other in promoting the great 
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cause of Anglo-Russian friendship and co-operation 
in the liberation of the East. Mr. Gladstone did 
not write a line which any one who loves him and 
honours his memory would care to blot. Yet no 
one wrote or acted with more reckless disregard of the 
conventional restraints which make such cowards of 
so many public men. It is true that he had at times 
curious accessions of alarm which caused him to be 
discreet in patches—as, for instance, when he begged 
her not to ask him to give her a ticket to one of his 
meetings, or when he thrice besought her not to praise 
him in her writings, but these accesses of caution 
were but momentary. 

THEIR ALLIANCE. 

At the very height of the storm he publicly gave 
his arm to Madame Novikoff, conducted her 
through the crowded St. James’s Hall, and took 
her to her hotel, although half the ambassadors in 
London were kept waiting a whole hour for him at 
a dinner party. And almost immediately after 
begging her not tf praise him he published 
on the very eve 01 the General Election of 
1880 a glowing eulogium upon Madame Novi¬ 
koff, which, in the interest of his party, 
she in vain begged him to suppress. There was a 
certain magnificent chivalry about Mr. Gladstone 
during all that time which can only be appiecialed by 
those who lived through that prolonged crisis. There 
was not a Liberal newspaper at the time would have 
dared to admit that Mr. Gladstone was working hand 
in glove with a Russian lady against the Government 
of his own country. Tory papers hinted at it darkly, 
or asserted it more or less broadly, but the Liberals 
went in fear of their lives lest anyone should get to 
know the truth. At last the truth, and the whole 
truth, is out, and what does it all amount to ? 

mr Gladstone's* patriotism. 

We see Mr. Gladstone month after month in con¬ 
stant correspondence and confidential council with 
Madame Novikoff for the avowed purpose of counter¬ 
working what he believed to be the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. He is time and again putting himself in 
the place of the Russian Ambassador and lamenting 
the indifference of the real Ambassador to the chances 
of scoring a point against the enemy. While really, 
although not nominally, leading the Opposition, he 
was in direct and indirect communication with 
Madame Novikoff, and through her with the Russian 
Government, for the purpose of securing the defeat of 
die* machinations of the British Government, which, 
having backed the wrong horse, had to be rescued 
despite itself from plunging the nation into war. When 
I remember how mortally afraid every Liberal leader 
was of saying a word which might expose them to the 
accusation that they were encouraging the Boers to 
defeat the iniquitous policy of Mr. Chamberlain, 
I cannot but marvel at the moral «ourage with 
which Mr. Gladstone upheld the cause of Liberty 
and Justice, even tho”gh by so doing he strengthened 


the hands of those who were falsely regarded as the 
enemies of his own country. In the eyes of the 
Jingo mob this of course was treason. But it was a 
kind of treason that saved the Empire from a criminal 
war for which it was utterly unprepared. I suppose 
as “ faith, fanatic faith, once wedded fast to some 
dear falsehood hugs it to the last,” that the statue of 
Lord Beaconsfield will continue to be decorated 
afresh each Primrose Day ; but I confess I do not 
understand how any sane Imperialist or sober patriot 
can read the story of 1878 without feeling that the 
destinies of England were never in more reckless and 
incompetent hands than when Lord Beaconsfield 
menaced Europe with war without even taking the 
preliminary steps to equip a. fleet or to mobilise 
an army. 

TIIE GLORY OF GLADSTONE. 

The chief interest to the statesman and the 
historian of this book lies in the revelation which it 
affords of the unflinching courage and marvellous 
intrepidity with which Mr. Gladstone, who before he 
died had been four times Prime Minister of the 
Queen, made alliance with Madame Novikoff', who 
was everywhere decried as a Russian agent, for the 
purpose of baffling, defeating, and overthrowing the 
policy of the Prime Minister of the day. It is a 
monument more lasting than brass to Mr. Gladstone’s 
memory, a never failing inspiration to those who 
come after him to offer an uncompromising opposi¬ 
tion to the policy of any and every Government 
which threatens to involve Britain in war in an unholy 
cause. 

HOW HE SAVED CONSTANTINOPLE. 

As the pro-Boers have secured a united and loyal 
South Africa, so it was Mr. Gladstone’s pro-Russian 
policy which saved Constantinople from a Russian 
occupation. One of the most startling of the many 
political revelations of this hook is the statement that 
when Admiral Seymour bombarded Alexandria, 
nothing but the confidence inspired in the Russian 
Government by Mr. Gladstone’s anti-Turkish policy 
in 1878 prevented a Russian occupation of Constan¬ 
tinople in 1883. In December in that year Madame 
Novikoff, in course of conversation, mentioned as a 
fact of which she thought Mr. Gladstone was cogni¬ 
sant the overtures made by the Sultan to Russia to 
occupy Constantinople, a fact for the accuracy of 
which she referred to Sir H. 1 ). Wolff. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote on December 7 th 

My deal Madame Novikoff,- Tell me all about the Sultan, 
whieh you evidently think I know ; but 1 assure you we were 
nut admitted along with Wolff to share the confidences on this 
interesting occasion. 

Madame Novikoff replied as follows on Decem¬ 
ber 8th:— 

You startle 'me, my dear Mr. Gladstone. I cannot conceive 
why our diplomatists should be so cautious and reticent about 
a fact which, according to my humble judgment, certainly does 
not reflect any discredit on out Government. It is absurd on 
their part. What I kuow is this ; when the bombardment of 
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Alexandria became known at Constantinople, the Sultan 
became frightened at the possible results of the war- and 
nervous about his own fate. The idea struck him that Russia 
was the only true friend he had, whose word could be trusted, 
and offers were made (I am told) to the effect that Russian 
troops should occupy Constantinople. The Russian Govern¬ 
ment—chiefly our Emperor—has a great regard for you and 
confidence in all you said and did out as well as in office. 
Russia declined the Turkish offers. I am anything but sure 
that she would have done so if you had not been the chief repre¬ 
sentative of England. Sir Henry L>. Wolff told me he knew 
all about these negotiations from his Constantinople corre¬ 
spondents. 

Thus it would seem that Constantinople was saved 
from Russian occupation in 1883 because of the con¬ 
fidence established in the mind of the Russian 
Government by Mr. Gladstone’s opposition to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy of 1878, which had as its osten¬ 
sible object the keeping of the Russians out of Con¬ 
stantinople. 

THE; KAISEE’s 
KINli OKKKK. 
Another sen¬ 
sational story 
which Madame 
Novikoff labels 
“ Important if 
True,” is con¬ 
tained in a letter 
from one of her 
friends in Berlin. 

It was written 
in 1891, when, 
strange though 
it may appear 
to-day, even 
grave statesmen 
were not with¬ 
out alarm as to 
the effect which 
the baccarat 
DostoyeffskL scandal at Tran- 

by Croft might 

have upon the stability of the British throne. 
•The story told Madame Novikoff was to the effect 
that the Kaiser—who had then been only three years 
Emperor—had assured Queen Victoria and the then 
Prince of Wales that if the Socialist and democratic 
movement should gain such force as to endanger the 
Monarchy, they could depend upon him to send as 
many German troops over to England as might be 
needed to secure the throne ! Madame Novikoff did 
not believe the story then. But since the famous 
interview', with its revelations as to the authorship of 
the Plan of Campaign against the Boers, who can dare 
to deny off-hand that the young Kaiser, with the 
echoes of Tran by Croft ringing in his ears, may not 
in his grandly chivalrous fashion ha\ e offered the aid 
of his good Pomeranians fo steady the reeling throne 
of his uncle ? 



THOMAS CARI.YI.E. 


I have said enough to indicate how rich and rare 
are the contributions to the political and literary 
history of our own times which abound in these two 
volumes. But I ought not to pass without a word the 
many pleasant and sometimes pathetic glimpses 
which we obtain of Thomas Carlyle, who was in his 
last years one of the staunchest friends and sincerest 
admirers of Madame Novikoff. Few chapters in the 
hook will excite more interest than that devoted to 
the Froude correspondence, with its echoes of ancient 
controversy. After this no one will ever venture again 
to suggest that Mr. Froude was animated by any other 
sentiments than those of profound loyalty to the 
friend whom he revered above all other men. There 
is also a very pleasant chapter devoted to Emile de 
T .aveleye, who was as- delightful a letter-writer as he 
was a keen and intelligent cosmopolitan observer of 
contemporary politics. 


HER EATER 
YEARS. 

The first vol¬ 
ume closes with 
the signature of 
the Berlin Treaty 
and a lively al¬ 
tercation be¬ 
tween Madame 
Novikoff and 
Prince Gort- 
sehakoff as to 
the merits or 
demerits of the 
Berlin Congress. 

The second de¬ 
scribes the Glad- 
stonian triumph 
of 1880, and its 
sequel in the 
Egyptian war 
and the Russo- 
Afghan crisis of 
1885. In the chapter on Skobeleff we seem to hear 5 , 
the rehearsal of the discussions now going on about* 
the position of Austria in the Balkans. 

The tragic fate of Alexander II. and the policy of } 
Alexander III. arc dealt with sympathetically. The] 
robust figure of Sir Robert Morier stands out vividlyj 
a heroic torso, from her pages; and there is aid 
interesting picture of a very different but not lesS ;4 
able diplomatist, M. Lessar. The story carries us along/j 
through Russian famines and Jewish polemics to they 
last sad pages, which tell how Mr. Gladstone anq| 
Madame Novikoff exchanged their parting letters ixi| 
grief, not unmixed with wrath, over the refusal off 
Russia to unite in coercing the Turk in the cause om 
Armenia. Mr. Gladstone’s last letters have beejaf 
omitted, not out of regard to Madame Novikoff’^ 
feelings, but because of the exceeding greal| 
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vehemence with which Mr. Gladstone expressed 
his estimate of the Sultan. The history is brought 
, up to date by the publication of a letter from Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman explaining and defending his 
policy at the last Hague Conference. 

The book is illustrated by about sixty portraits of 
the leading men and women to whom allusion is made 
in these Reminiscences. They range from Catherine 
the Great to Mr. Chamberlain, and constitute an 
historical picture gallery of our time. 

WHAT MADAME NOVIkOtK HAS DONE. 

,T conclude this rapid glance over the twelve 


case the verdict of histary has been given in favour of the cause 
which she defended. If in the first great crisis the leading part 
in the campaign of goodwill was taken by Mr. Gladstone, with 
half the nation at his hack, she was even then his most 
effective ally. But in the second crisis, which arose over 
the fight at Penjdeh on the Afghan frontier, the Novikoff 
contingent fought almost alone. Mr. Gladstone himself 
was then threatening war. Madame Novikoff fought for peace 
against Mr. Gladstone in 18X5, as nine years before with his aid 
she had fought against Lord Beaconsfield. In the third crisis, 
the storm that suddenly blew up out of the Dogger Bank 
incident, even Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman lost his head for 
a moment, but Madame Novikoff' stood firm. It is a great 
record. Kven from the English patriotic point of view 
Madame Novikoff’s action in all these three crises was most 
useful. Better than any of the passionate exponents of national 
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hundred pages of Madam. NovikofTs Reminiscences 
,and Correspondent-, by quoting 1mm the final chapter 
‘the following estimate of her position in history :— 

■ It is Madame Novikolfs peculiar and uni.jut- . laim to th>‘ 
5gxatef.il recognition of two nation, tl.:ii moo- consistently, 
persistently, and more conspicuously than any other ' human 
»eing she maintained in both .oimuics the cause of the Anclo- 
Jlassian entente. And that living the case. 1 am justified' in 
Claiming her light to be 1 euignis, d a, the ical heroine of a great 
pttcrniitional 1 a/>/•>■<«h,went, the most outstanding figuic of 
Etjyfluencc among all those who < ontiibuted to replace enmity by 
^operation, to convert me- into friends. 

KTne current of popular passion in England, as inleipteted by 
jP majority I>r its newspa| s and expresed by its Government, 
HU’ repeatedly opposed by Madame Novikoff; and in every 


piide and national interests, she divined and proclaimed that 
the true policy for the British Empire lay with a hearty 
entente with Russia, a policy' which now, with unanimous 
voice, has been enthusiastically approved by the whole 
nation, which lias opened its eyes to-day to see the truth that 
Madame Novikoff proclaimed thirty years ago. For Russia, in 
the w hole wide field of foreign policy, no Russian has done so 
much in our time, or will be remembered with such honour by 
the generations which are to come. To vindicate the character 
and to justify the policy of a nation in the very camp of its most 
inveterate foes is a task seldom imposed upon any individuul, 
and never upon a woman, but it was assumed by Madame 
Novikofi, and never was higher duty more brilliantly, more 
couscientiausly, and more completely performed. ' 

W. T. STEAD. 
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A PROLONGED PICNIC IN S. AFRICA. 

Of the making of many bboks on South Africa 
there is no end, and since the war most people fed 
that they are fed up on the subject. But there has 
never been such another book written about South 
Africa as Pelticoat Pilgrims on Trek, which Mrs. 
Fred Maturin has, just written (Eveleigh Nash. 335 
pp. 7s. 6d.). In this delightful volume we get 
something of the champagne of the air of the high 
veldt served up in the most charming of literary wine¬ 
glasses. Mrs. Maturin is simply splendid as a gossip, 
and in these vivacious pages she makes us all, willy- 
nilly, accompany her on trek through the Transvaal. 
We share all her adventures, are introduced to all her 
friends, and close the book with a pleasant sensation 
of having enjoyed one of the jolliest of picnics in the 
company of one of the loveliest of petticoated pil¬ 
grims who ever camped out in South Africa. The 
book has not a dull page between its two covers, and 
it is illustrated by a portrait that to some extent 
explains things. It is not a book to be criticised and 
reviewed. It is one to be bought and read and given 
an honoured place on the South African bookshelf, 
not because it is a classical book of travel, but because 
of the bright and pleasant ray of light it sheds upon 
those regions and the men and women who live 
therein. 

LORD AVEBURY’S TITLES AND BOOKS. 

Lord Avebury, who may be regarded as a twentieth 
century combination of King Solomon, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Mr. Tupper, has written a new book 
entitled Peace and Happiness (Macmillan. 6s.). It 
contains eighteen chapters full of the mellow wisdom 
of its distinguished author. 

The most remarkable thing about the book, how¬ 
ever, is on the title-page, and the advertisement at the 
end. For the information of our readers who do not 
know how great a man has been dwelling in our 
midst, I reproduce textually from the title-page Lord 
Avebury’s enumeration of his titles and dignities, 
which the compositor has set up as if it were a 
monumental tablet in Westminster Abbey r— 

Pres. Soc Ant ; For. Sec. R.A. : F.K.S., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.I). (Cam- 
| tab. Dubl. St. Andrews bt Edin ), M.D. (W()K7B.), German Ord. 

Pour le M6rite : Com. Legion d'Honncur: F.L.S., K.G.S., F.Z.S., 
F.S.A., F.E.S., Trust. Brit. Mus. ; Pres. Roy. Mie. Soc. . Pres. 

Roy. Soc. ; Assoc. Roy. Acad, des Sci. Unix. ; Hon. Mein. 

R. Irish Acad , Airier. Ethnol. Soc. f Anthiop Soc. 
Wftbh.(U.S.), Briix., Firenze, Anthrop. VereinGraz, 

Sue. Entom. de France, Soc. G6ol. de la Suisse, 
and Soc. Helvtft. des Sci. Nat.; Mein. 

Amcr. Phil. Soc. Philad., and Soc. d*Kthn. de 
Paris ; Corresp. Mem. Soc des Sci. Nat. de Chcrb., 

Beil. Gesell. fiir Anthrop.. Soc. Romann di Anthiop., 

Soc. d’Eraul* d’Abbeville; For. Mem. Roy. Dan. Acad., 

Soc. Cient. Argentina, Soc. de Gdog. de Lisb., Acad. Nat. Sci. 

Philad., Numis. and Ant. Soc. Philad., Amer. Entom. Soc. ; For. 
k Assoc. Mem. Soc. d’Anthrop. de Paris; For. Mem. Amer. Antiq. Soc.; 
f Fey. Mein Soc. Espaftola de Hist. Nat., Roy. Soc. of Sci. Upsala; 
Hon. Mem. New Zealand Inst.; Hon. Mem. Soc de Sociologie ; 

Patron Calcutta Historical Soc. : Vice-Patron Royal An¬ 
thropological Soc. of Australasia ; Lord Rector of the 
University of St. Andrews. 

I did not know whether our compositor could vie 


with Messrs. Macmillan’s printers in doing equal 
honour to Lord Avebury, but I entrusted the follow¬ 
ing list of Lord Avebury’s works to his tender mercies, 
and suggested that the ingenious compositor should . 
use his wits so as to arrange the titles in a fashion 
worthy of their number, magnitude, and importance, 
always having consideration to the exigencies of our 
space ; otherwise I should have suggested that he 
might have printed the names of Lord Avebury’s works 
in a kind of Vendorne column. But 1 trusted the 
“ copy ” to the compositor, and here is the triumphant 
result ()n 

Muni¬ 
cipal and 
National Trad¬ 
ing. Tlurd a Impres¬ 
sion. 8vo. Limp Cloth, 
as. 6d. (Macmillan and Co., 

Ltd.) Peace and Happiness. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. (Marmilljn and Co., 

Ltd ) Notes on i nr. Life-History of 
British Flowering Plants. 8vo. 15s. net. 

(Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) Free Trade. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo. as 6d. net. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 

Essays and Addresses, 1900-1903. 8vo. 7s. 6d net. (Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd.) Tiik Sc fnfry of England, and the Causes to 
which it is Due. Fifth 

Kdition. BY LORD AVEBURY Crown Bvo. 

6s. (Mac- millan and 

Co., Ltd.) The Scenery of Switzerland, and the Causes to 
which it is Due. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6-. (Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd.) The Use ok Like. One hundred 
and forty-fifth thousand. Globe Svo. Popular 
Edition, is- 6d.; sewed, is. Library Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Svo., sewed,6d. Pocket Edition, Fcap. 8vo., Cloth, 
as. net; Leather, 3s. net. (Macmillan and Co., 

Ltd.) The Beauties os Nature. Seventy- 
fourih Thousand. Ctowu 8vo. 6s. New Edition, 
without illustrations. Globe 8vo. Cloth, is. 6d. 

Paper, is. 8vo., sewed, 6d. (Macmillan and Co., '* 

Ltd.) The Plbasurfs ok Like. Part 1 . Taro- T 

hundred and forty-fifth Thousand. Globe 8vo. 

Popular Edition, is. 6d. ; sewed, is. (Macmillan 

and Co., Ltd.! The Pleasures ok Like. Part *1 

11 . One hundred and ninety-ninth Thousand. 

Globe Svo. Popular edition, is 6d. ; sewed, is. ) 

(Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) The Pleasures or 7 

Life. (Two Parts in one Vol.) Globe 8vo. as. 6d. 

8vo., sewed, fid Pocket Edition, Fcap. 8vo., 

Cloth, as. net.; Leah'icr. 3s. net. (Macmillan and 

Co., Ltd.) Scientific Lectures. Fourth Thou- ; 

sand. 8vo. 6s. net. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) 

Fifty Years ok Science. Being the Address i 

delivered at York to the British Association, > 

August, 1881. Sixth Edition. 8vo. as. fid. (Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd.) British Wild Flowers 1 ‘j j 

Considered in Relation to Insects. With -vi 

Illustrations. Nature Series. Eleventh Thousand. 

Crown Bvo. 4s. 6d. (Macmillan and Co., Ltd.) ■- 

Flowers. Fruits, and Leaves. With lllustra- ( 

tions. Nature Seiies. Ninth Thousand Crown 'rf 

Bvo. 4s. fid. (Macmillan and Co., I.td ) The ' 

Origin and Met amokfiiosrs of Insects. 

With Illustrations. Natme Series. Eighth Thou- ' I 

sand. Crown 8vo 3s. 6d. (Macmillan and Co., '<1 

Ltd.) On Seedlings. With 690 Illustrations. 

Two Volumes. Svo. 36s. (Regan Paul, Trench d 

and Co.) On Seedlings. Popular Edition. With ,-s 

38a Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. tj 

(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) Ants, Bres, and Wasps. 7 

With Illustrations. International Scientific Series. Seven¬ 
teenth Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. (Kegan Paul, Trench and * 

Co) On the Senses, Instincts, and Intflucence of Animals. 
With Special Reference to Inserts. With too Illustrations Interna- ') 
tioual Scientific Series. -Fifth Edition. Crown Bvo. 5s. (Kegan Paul, ,j 
T rench and Co.) Chapters in Popular Natural History. lamo. ,1 
is. 6d. (National Society.) Monograph on the Collembola and )i 
Thysanura. 1871. (Ray Society.) Prehistoric Times As lllus- , y) 
trated by Ancient Remains and the Manners and Customs of Modern . 4 
Savages. Sixth Edition. Svo. 18s. (Williams and Norgate.) The .. 
Origin 9F Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of Man, m 
Sixth Edition. 8vo. 18s. (Longmans, Green and Co.) On Reprk- 
sENTATioN. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. is. (Swan, Sonnenschein, ? 
and Co.) On Buds and Stipules, International Scientific Serbs. !? < 
(Kegan Paul.) La Vie des Plantes. 8vo. (J. B. Bailliere et Fils.) ',Vi 
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THE SOUL AND THE FUTURE LIFE. 

It would almost seem as if man was beginning to 
wake up again to a sense of the importance of the 
question whether he is destined to survive the 
change called death. Several books have been 
published last month dealing with this subject. The 
Rev. J. D. Thompson, who delivered the Hartley 
Lecture to the Primitive Methodist Conference, has 
published it under the title, The Doctrine of Immor¬ 
tality ; Its Essence , Relativity ami Present Day Aspects 
(Primitive Methodist Publishing House. 262 pp.). 
It is startling to find from the Primitive Methodist 
pulpit so bold a declaration in favour of the doctrines 
* of Karma, pre-existence, and reincarnation (p. 204). 
But when Mr. Thompson says that “ science holds 
out no shred of anything approaching proof” of life 
after death, he surely goes too far. Science is based 
upon the observation of facts, and facts proving the 
persistence of the personality after death supply much 
more than a shred of proof. 

Another book on Immortality , by Canon Holmes 
{Longman. 320 pp. 5s.), discusses the psycho¬ 
logical side of the question not very intelligently. 
Surely Canon Holmes might have spared us the 
mildewed nonsense about the clothes of ghosts. If a 
spirit can materialise a body it would be child’s play 
to supply it also with clothes. He says, “ We believe 
in the possibility of spirits appearing from spirilland, 
but from a scientific point of view we see no certain 
proof that they have done so.” There are none so 
blind as those who will not see. The Canon would 
do well to read V. C. Desertis’s Psychic Philo¬ 
sophy , a new edition of which has just appeared 
with a preface by A. R. Wallace (W. Rider and Son. 
4s. 6d. 407 pp.). The main purpose of this book 

was to collate the evidence which convinced the 
author of the objectivity of the soul of man. Dr. 
Wallace says that its great iqerit > s that it shows that 
the facts of psychical research and modern spiritualism 
are really in harmony with the most advanced con¬ 
clusions of science. 

Canon Robinson has written “ an argument ” on 
The Resurrection of Christ (Longmans. 145 pp. 
3s. 6d.), in which he gladly makes use of Mr. Myers 
and of psychical phenomena to support his thesis. 
He is not prepared to endorse the results claimed, 
but it is interesting to note their tendency towards the 
acceptance of the Christian doctrine of the Resurrec¬ 
tion. 

A work of an altogether different character, but one 
which deals with the same all-important subject, is Mr. 
Cutfibert’s amazing volume The Life and World Work 
of Thomas Lake Harris (W. Pearce and Co., 
Glasgow). It is a book that seeks to explain the 
teaching of the marvellous mystic and seer who pro¬ 
claims the uplift of the soul out of death into Life. 
It defies criticism and baffles any attempt at explana¬ 
tion. It must be read and re-read, studied and 
wrestled with, by those who would wrest from its pages 
, the secret of the seer Lake Harris. Mr. Cuthbert is 


one of the Evangelists who, like St. John, writes from 
direct personal knowledge of his Teacher. He 
makes copious quotations from Mr. Harris’s writings. 
There has been no seer like Harris since the days of 
Swedenborg, and this book is an authentic record of 
his life and teachings. 

The appearance of athird edition of Miss de Steiger’s 
translation of Eckartshausen’s Cloud upon the Sanc¬ 
tuary (Rider and Son. 144 pp. 3s. 6d.) is a proof, 
if proof were wanted, that the souls of men are yearn¬ 
ing for the invisible, secret Holy Assembly within the 
visible Christian Church. 

OUR INIMITABLE DIARIST. 

Samuel Pepys; Administrator, Observer , Gossip, 
by H. Hallam Moorhouse (Chapman and Hall. 

1 os. 6d. net). Here is a collection from various 
sources of materials showing, from different points of 
view, Pepys the man. Of course his Diary is largely 
drawn upon, but the Navy Records Society has 
yielded valuable information, and also the Pepysian 
Library. The book is a capital companion to the 
Diary, for it collates the various items and gives 
us, as it were, a picture in oils. How few of us, for 
instance, realise that he was only twenty-two, and his 
wife fifteen, when the penniless couple got married, 
and that the marriage certificate is still preserved, 
though the age of the parties is not given. Twenty- 
four portraits and illustrations, chiefly of Old London, 
notably one of Old St. Paul’s from a French source, 
are a valuable addition to a decidedly welcome book. 

A FRENCH PEPYS. 

Recollections of Baron de Frcnilly. Edited by 
A. Chuquet. Translated by F. Lees (Heinemann. 

1 os.). This delightful and gossipy book could only 
have for its author a Frenchman or a Pepys. M. de 
Frcnilly was born in 1768 and lived until 1848. A 
charming and friendly man, an aristocrat, yet in many 
ways broadminded, his “ Recollections ” have a great 
historical value, for, as he says himself, he lived 
“ between the eagle and the mole ”; usually the best 
point for a fair comprehension. He saw Louis XVI. 
enter Paris with Marie Antoinette, he was one of 
those who had to wait in the long baker’s queue for a 
lump of black bread during the Revolution, and he 
did not die until after the abdication of Louis 
Philippe. But the historical pictures do not make 
the charm of the book. 'Phis lies in the author’s 
quiet wit and his inimitable “ asides.” For instance, 
when making his first independent voyage as a youth, 
when, by the way, he^pent all his money too soon, and 
had to finish his journey oh a Garonne cargo boat, 
he and M. de Bellefaye, gossiping together, had come 
to the conclusion that “ an honest man could not live 
without eight carriages at least.” Frenilly thought 
that six might be enough, and he adds with a wink, 

“ considering that then I did not possess even a 
cabriolet.” His description of Beaucaire Fair and 
its two inches of garlic is most picturesque; then he 
tells of a tender friendship which lasted a week, and 
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continues, “ I have forgotten his name.” An exile 
(itwas during this period he wrote his Recollections) he 
stays for a time in London, and had to pay a guinea 
a week for two comfortably furnished rooms in a 
house in a fine but “out of the way street, turning 
from Manchester Square ! ” Here he met the chief 
people of the Bourbon Court, for during his whole 
life he was in contact with those who made history ; 
and the sidelights he throws upon them are very 
clear. It is a book to read and keep on the book¬ 
shelves. 

THE QUEST OF THE HOLY GRAAL. 

Two hooks were published last month which to a 
certain extent supplement each other. One is Mr. 
A. E. Waite’s marvellous, scholarly, mystical exposi¬ 
tion of the legend of the Holy Graal (The Hidden 
Church of the Holy Graal. (Rebman. 713 pp.); the 
other Mr. W. E. Wallings’ fiercely intolerant partisan 
book on Russia (Russia's Message. The True World 
Import of the Revolution. (Fificld. 476 pp. 12s. 6d.). 
They are unlike each other, these two books, as unlike 
as can be. But each deals with the same subject. For 
Mr. Wallings sees in Russia a whole nation smitten 
with a consuming passion to achieve the quest of the 
Holy Graal (modern Marxian style), while in Mr. 
Waite’s wonderful exposition of the truth which 
underlay the old-world legend of the Sacred Quest 
we have a similar story illuminating bygone 
ages. It is a fearsome thing this mystic quest 
of the Holy Graal, and specially fearsome when 
the questors seek to blast their way into the 
sacred shrine by the free use of dynamite bombs. 
To Mr. Waite the Holy Graal was the symbol of 
the Hidden Church, the choir invisible, from which he 
warns off all profane readers. “ The book is written 
for those alone who in the silence of the heart and in a 
sacred suspension of the senses have heard the voice of 
the Graal.” “ I have no use,” says Mr. Waite, “ for 
any audience outside the consanguinities of the spirit.” 
Being outside the pale I must confine myself to pro¬ 
claiming that here we have a piece of skilled and- 
scholarly craftsmanship, mystical and magical, which 
the elect, and only the elect, can understand. And of 
Mr. Wallings’ copiously illustrated and passionate 
diatribe against the Tsar and everything and everyone 
that stands between Russia and anarchy I can only say 
that it is an all too faithful interpretation of the spirit 
in which the Russian Revolutionists have entered 
upon their quest of the Graal. And his book is only 
to be appreciated by those who have heard “ the 
voice of the Graal.” Others will be revolted by its 
ruthless and reckless abuse. 

FOR SOCIAL REFORMERS AND OTHERS. 

W. B. Northrup is a “ holy terror.” In his Wealth 
and Want (Francis Griffiths. 334 pp. Illustrated) 
he has prepared an illustrated brief for the leaders of 
the Social Revolution. With pen and camera he is 
on the war-path for the predatory rich, and he has 
filled his book with telling pictures of scenes from 


real life, in which extremes of wanton waste and of 
woeful want are brought into the sharpest contrast. 
It is a book to make men mad, and that is what Mr. 
Northrup wants to do. For until they get a great 
deal madder than they are at present they are not 
likely to swallow his universal panacea for all the ills 
of the social body politic—Henry George’s Single 
Tax. The British public, so far from showing any 
disposition to adopt Henry George’s gospel, seems to 
be apathetically acquiescing in the ascendency of the 
House of Lords and of landlords. Hence Mr, 
Northrup’s attempt to set fire to the straw on which 
lazy John Bull is lying. “Wealth and Want” is a 
magazine of incendiary materials, all catalogued and 
arranged ready for use by all preachers of the Gospel. 
of Discontent—Divine or otherwise. It may safely 
be guaranteed as certain to make any comfortable 
person who reads it profoundly uncomfortable, even 
if it docs not give him a nightmare fit of the horrors. 
A useful man Mr. Northrup ! 

As a pick-me-up for the reader who has harrowed 
his soul by reading Mr. Northrup’s book, he had 
better turn to Mr. Thornton Hall’s Roads to Riches; 
or, the Romance 0/ Money-Making (Werner Laurie. 
204 pp. 3s. 6d. No index). It is a demoralising 
latter-day version of “ The Arabian Nights,” a series 
of modern variants upon the story of Aladdin and 
his wonderful lamp. It is a /ascinating book, ' 
crammed full of interesting anecdotes about well- 
known rich men. Its author hopes that it may serve , 
as a guide-post to that “most coveted of human 
goals, the attainment of wealth.” It is calculated to 1 
turn people’s heads. The world even yet is not a) 
huge Monte Carlo, although to read this book one , 
would almost think so. £ 

After Mr. Norlhrup’s gruesome presentation of the) 
case for the poor, and Mr. Hall’s jubilant paean in,; 
honour of the rich, the sane and sober reader will be * 
glad to escape to the sane and sober pages of Towardt, 
Social Reform , in which Canon Barnett and his wife*; 
summarise the lessons that they have learned in a-J 
lifetime spent in the service of the people. Here** 
within the two covers of a book of 350 pages, is the# 
quintessence of the wisdom which the good Bishops 
of Beneficence has learned in the University of Life'*- 
on the all-important subjects of Education, Poverty)- 
Recreation, and Housing. It would be well if all 
legislators were required to pass an examination idj 
this book before they took their seats in Parlia¬ 


ment. | 

Another sensible and interesting book, although it; 
does not cover so wide a range, nor is it written with* 
such authority, is Mr. W. L. George’s Labour andl 
Housing at Fort Sunlight (Alston Rivers. 210 pp, 
3s. 6d. Illustrated). Port Sunlight is more famous than) 
Sunlight soap. Pilgrims go thither from Europe aod| 
America to see and to admire and to learn. In Mr,;) 
George’s book they will find all the information thej^j 
desire without having to travel to Port Sunlight *^! 
get it. . $[ 
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' SCIENCE AND HISTORY, 

Two handsome volumes issued by the Wellcome 
, Research Laboratories at the Gordon Memorial 
College at Khartoum were published last month. 

( They deal chiefly with researches into the problems 
of tropical medicine. These large and copiously 
illustrated volumes, hitherto issued gratuitously, are 
in future to be sold by Balliere, Tindal and Cox. 
The second volume of Science in Modern Life 

- (Gresham Publishing Company. Illustrated) was 
■ published January 30th. It is a survey of scientific 

development, discovery and invention, and their 
. gelations to human progress and industry. This 
; volume deals with geology, chemistry and physics. 
It is more scientific than popular, but the section on 
the application of electrical methods to industry is 
interesting reading even to the unlearned. 

C Jeremiah Curtin’s The. Mongols in Russia (Sampson, 
Low. 481 pp. 12s. 6d. No index) is the sequel 
of his book on the Mongols l noticed last year. He 
ideals with the exploits of these scourges of God in 
’ tile Western end of their careering ground which 
s stretches from the Pacific to the Adriatic. It is a 
| story of red ruin, massacre and devastation, which 
^should be read by all who are disposed to look down 
j, on the Slavs because of their backward civilisation. 
(The Slavs, as the bulwark of Europe, stemmed the 

- Asiatic flood, and they are still suffering from their 
martyrdom. Some day they will reap its fruits. 

- In Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero 
(Macmillan. 355 pp, 10s.) Mr. W. Warde Fowler 

"■ makes a praiseworthy effort to supply a picture of life 
h and manners, of education, morals and religion of the 
; last age of the Republic. With Cicero’s nine hundred 
; letters as his chief mine of material, Mr. Fowler 
(describes the daily life of the Roman world in all 
its strata on the eve of the Empire. Religion, 

, marriage, amusements, education are all described with 
a. flowing pen. In his pleasant pages Mr. Fowler 
i makes old Rome and the Romans live once more 
^before our eyes. 

‘ FICTION : GOOD AND OTHERWISE. 

Mr. Arthur Blackwood’s marvellously weird and 
(magical story of “John Silence” will command for his 
Yfimho: a Fantasy (Macmillan. 3s. 6d.) a multitude 
»of curious and eager readers. It is a fantasy, but 
| whereas “ John Silence ” thrilled and even terrified, 
v. “ Jimbo ” bewilders. Arthur Blackwood is a man 
( who knows and who sees, and all he writes is well 
J. worth reading. 

|J The Whips of Time , by Arabella Kenealy (John 
ijLong. 6s.). l)r. Kenealy has taken the problem of 
Iwhether heredity or environment has most influence 
I’upon character, and from this she has evolved a story 
p&f dramatic interest. The coincidences are not very 
gforobable ■ for instance, all the characters, dwelling at 
gprst widely apart, converge to the same centre ; but 
’ s reader’s interest is maintained, and the key of the 
it is hidden until ah. ost the last page. 


of Reviews. 

' The Story of Virginia Perfect', by Peggy Webling 
(Methuen. 6s.), relates the progress of Virginia Perfect 
to perfect Virginia, and is full of interesting touches. 
Her first appearance as the newly married wife of the 
Cockney watchmaker introduces also the artist who 
is the chief element in producing the perfection. 

In Julian Revclstoke, by Justin McCarthy (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.), the incidents are pleasing, especially 
to those who love romance, and the topics are quite 
up-to-date, but it is a little disconcerting to find Justin 
McCarthy as garrulous as Jane Austen, without her 
excuse. 

The Fault, by G. T. Podmore (John Long. 6s ), is 
a powerful story which is as sombre a tragedy as that 
of Eugene Aram. The chief characters are a land- 
owner and his two sons, the elder illegitimate, a village 
gamekeeper of superior intelligence, his beautiful 
daughter, and the young squire, vicious and crazy. 
The elder son, James Waterlow, has always brooded 
over his illegitimacy, but his love for Hester Lane has 
kept an ideal before him, until he realises that his 
love is not returned. The younger brother, not 
knowing about the relationship, comes to the village, 
and Waterlow imagines that it is this brother who 
has stolen Hester’s love. 

Tono-Bungay (Macmillan. 6s.) is a revelation of 
yet another facet of the varied and versatile genius of 
Mr. H. G. Wells. It is a satire somewhat brutal, but 
very clever, of England of to-day. “ Tono-Bungay ” 
is the name of a patent quack medicine. Mr. Wells 
revels in describing modern methods of advertising. 
Some of his characters suggest their originals. But 
although very powerful and shrewd, Mr. Wells’ realistic 
delineation of the evolution of his hero leaves a nasty 
taste in the mouth—a coppery, metallic taste. Mr. 
Wells’ men arc machines with appetites, but no 
souls. 

The Archdeacon's Family, by Maud Egerton King 
(John Murray. 6s.). Mrs. Tatham, the archdeacon’s 
little widow, with her many charms and incongruities, 
her general elevation of tone, yet whose ambition for 
her sons makes her at times almost vulgar, is the chief 
figure in a story which is finely conceived, and some 
of the scenes depicted are full of insight and power, 
but it is somewhat unequally written, and sometimes 
even tedious. 

The Gifted Family, by Barry Pain (Methuen. 6s.), 
is on quite different lines, for the “family" are just 
Cockney tradespeople, but loving, happy, and healthy, 
each having a different gift, and all aspiring to be 
cultured. One member, however, is of a higher type 
than the rest; she is beautiful too, and the slight plot 
really concerns itself chiefly with her. The book 
abounds in interest. 

Little France, by Cyrus T. Brady (Greening. 6s.). 
The story opens in Brittany, when Lieutenant (A atton, 
a Colonial officer serving in the fleet of the Mother 
Country, is taken prisoner by a French warship and 
detained at Brest. Here a charming love story has 
its commencement, of which “little France” is the 
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heroine. The period is the latter part of the reign ot 
George II., arid the descriptions of the battle of 
Quebec, etc., historic, with the exception of certain 
changes to fit the romance, which are fully explained 
in the afterword, so that the story is not only delightful 
in itself, but is valuable as giving colour to a period 
in which many famous men, French and English, 
figured. 

Idolatry , by Alice Perrin (Chatto and Windus. 6s.). 
A girl reared in London society is left alone at the 
death of her grandmother. Her own mother she 
has never seen, for she was married again to a 
missionary. Anne Crivener has been asked in 
marriage by a young Army man, who, being sup¬ 
posed to be poor, was refused. Then the lady 
learned that he was rich, and was stationed at the 
place in India in which her mother lived. Anne 
decides to marry Captain Devasse, and to make this 
easy she offers to visit her mother. Thus the reader 
is taken to India, and shown the strong contrast 
between the lives of such as herself and the unselfish 
devotion of the true missionary. 

Beyond the Skyline, by Robert Aitkin (John 
Murray. 6s.), is a volume of short stories intensely 
dramatic in form, written in terse, strong terms, and 
often of great pathos. The localities are mostly 
colonial or foreign, and many of the characters as 
well. 

High Life in the Far East, by Janies Dalziel 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s.). Also short stories, clever and 
witty, but sometimes with too strong a flavour to he 
agreeable. One of the most charming is the adven¬ 
tures of dog Bo’s’n. 

The Pilgrim's March , by H. B. Bashford (Melrose. 
6s.). Well-written, sane and healthy in outlook is 
this pilgrim journey from unfledged youth to early 
manhood. There are mistakes by the road, a bad 
fall, and Robin Rivers’ happiness means loss to two 
other people, but there is plenty of sunshine as well, 
and the description of the Thames below Reading is 
delightful. 

THE ABLE EDITORS OF JUDA£A. 

Mr. F. H. Woods and Mr. F. E. PoweU have begun 
the publication of a handy edition of the selected 
writings of the Hebrew Prophets who were the lead¬ 
ing article writers of their day and generation. It is 
to be complete in four volumes, at 2s. 6d. per volume 
(Clarendon Press). These able editors of the olden 
time—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah—were much 
superior to their latest descendants, both in poetic 
genius and divine inspiration. Mr. Woods and Mr. 
Powell have done their work well, and I heartily wish 
t^em the success they deserve. 

AN ASTRONOMICAL STATION-MASTER. 

One of the most interesting biographies I have 
come across for some time is that of Mr. Roger 
Langf.on, formerly a station-master at Silverton, who 


r? 

never earned on an average more than 30s. a week, * 
who was bom in bitter poverty, but who before he-.;’ 
died had made four telescopes with his own hands,/ '>* 
and had taught himself French, Greek, and short -1 
hand. It is a wonderful story of patient industry, jj 
directed by keen intelligence (Elliot Stock, as. 6d. 4 
104 pp.). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The House of Commons in 1909 (published by the | 
Pall Mall Gazette at is.) is an invaluable book of.'J 
reference, especially for the politician and the reader. 5 j| 
This new edition is revised down to February, and '| 
contains in most cases the figures of the electorate for 1 f 
1909, which no other publication has yet obtained., 
The biographies and references generally have been, 
revised, and much new matter and some new por- ’ 
traits and sketches added. With its Diary of the 
Session of 1908, its list of Committees, its twenty S 
electoral maps, etc., it is a veritable multum in') 
parvo. 

Mr. Bosworth has written for the Cambridge ■ 
County Geography Series admirable descriptive | 
eighteenpenny books for the counties of Kent, Essex, I 
Surrey, and Sussex. They are just what they should | 
be—brief, bright, comprehensive, and well illustrated^ 
with maps, diagrams, and pictures. Each County.^ 
Council should see that they are in every school. 

The second volume of Messrs. Cassell’s Women oft§ 
all Nations (157, 772 pp.) is handsomely bound and;| 
copiously illustrated with a dozen coloured plates, j 
Of one hundred women selected as types not tetl'j 
can be called beautiful, but the ugliest of them ha$) 
probably been the goddess of some man’s idolatry. 

How many dictionaries and encyclopaedias Messrs^ J 
Funk and Wagnalls have published almost passes? 
belief. But they have seldom brought out a more;* 
compact and comprehonsive work than Dr. Jacobus’af^ 
Standard Bible Dictionary, a solid, scholarly, copiously 
illustrated book of 920 pages. 

Some Haunted Houses of England and Wales is theji 
title of a very interesting collection of the bestl 
authenticated narratives on the subject. They havtt| 
been compiled by Mr. Elliott O’Donnell (Eveleighl 
Nash). Most of them are gruesome, warranted toff 
make one’s flesh creep. A general mission for th©$ 
gaol delivery of these earthbound spirits would seer 
to be urgently needed. 

Jesse Wilson draws a picture of what he conceiveal 
the world will be like When the Women Feign. If it? 
is ever to be a quarter as bad as he thinks, let u^hop£jj 
they never will reign. They muddle along for a time atff 
Westminster, turning the men into hewers of wood anc 
drawers of water meanwhile, but at last become sol 
dreadfully divided against themselves that their alway^jj 
very “ topply ” house can no longer stand, and the 
unfortunate men return to power to try to get on 
more a little order out of the chaos the women havoi 
created. This is not a very subtle work. (Stock* 
well. 2s.) 



\ Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 

Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


\ HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Agriculture, Laud: 

Message of Science to the Farmer, by Home Counties, 
“ World’s Work,” March. 

The Science of Fruit-Handling, by F. J. Dyer, “ Amer. 
Rev. of Revs," March. 

Rural Depopulation, by Col. A. R. Loscombc, “ Wcst- 

- ’ minster Rev,” March. 

j Primitive Communism and Modern Co-operation, by 
* Dr. R. Broda, “ International,” Feb. 

Small Holdings in France, by C. Voisin, “ Inter¬ 
national,” Feb. 

French Agricultural Syndicates, by 1 ’. Doin, “ Reforme 
• Socialc,” Feb. 16. 

The International Chamber of Agriculture at Rome, 
by D. [,. Lee, “World’s Work,” March. 

■ Armies : 

Britain’s Value as an Ally, by Miles, “ United Service 
*■ Mag,” March. 

The Making or Marring of Things Military, by Licut.- 
Col. A Pollock, “Nineteenth Cent,'’ March. 

,, The French War Budget, by Crates. “La Revue,” 

Feb. 15. 

The French Army, by Ctc. H. de Math.ircl, “ Corres- 
pondant,” Feb. 25. 

Moral Preparation for Military Service, by Commander 
} rote/, “Grande Rev,” Feb. 25. 

/ Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

Progress in Aeronautics, by Major H. Bannermau- 
Phillips, “ United Service Mag,” March. 

Law in the Air, by Major F. B. Badcn-Powell, 
“National Rev,” March. 

Guns to Fight Airships, by A. Avis, “World’s Work,” 
, March. 

Church of England : 

The Pan-Anglican Congress,'by Robert Dell, “ Grande 
Rev,” Feb. 10. 

; Child Labour, by Dr. J. Dcutsch, “ International,” Feb. 

- Education: 

The Education Problem, by Lady Frederick Cavendish, 
i. . “ Nineteenth Cent,” Mar. 

v Technical Schools, bv P. Worms de Romilly, “ Corres- 
: t pondant,” Feb. to. 

V Finance: 

; The Coming Budget, by W. M. J. Williams, “World’s 
•' Work,” Mar. 

The New Era of Taxation, by J. A. Hobson, “ Inter- 
national,” Feb. 

The Taxation of Land Values and the Budget, by 
jj; A. M. Scott, “ International,” Feb. 

x; Stock Exchange and Financial Scandals, by Finan- 
f «cus, “ World’s Work,” March. 

Do Foreign Investments benefit the Working Classes ? 
y • b y J- A. Hobson, “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” March, 
gvlreland: 

Ireland in Extremis, by Ian Malcolm, “Nineteenth 
iU Cent,” March. 

|&. Irish Economic Phenomena and Imperial Home 
Hi Rule, by E. A. Aston, “ Westminster Rev,” March. 

^Labour Problems : 

fe’ The Labour Party in Parliament, by L. A. Atherley 
Ig Jones, “ Fortnightly Rev,” March. 


The Consolidation of the English Labour Party, by 

E. R. Pease, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” F'eb. 2 $. 
England, Germany, and Labour Parties, by M. 

Scheppcl, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” Feb. 25. 
Trade Unions, by T. Good, “Westminster Rev,” 
March. 

Prosperity-Sharing, by W. H. Tolman, “ Century,” 
March. 

Women Home Workers, by Comte d’Haussonvillc, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Feb. 1. 

F’air Wages, by M. Bcllom, “ Grande Rev,” Feb. 10. 
Labour and the Railro.ids in the United Stales, by 
J. O. Fagan, “Atlantic Monthly,” Feb. 

Law; 

Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “ Westminster 
Rev,” March. 

Local and Municipal Government: 

The London Counts - Council, by W. Haydon, “ Empire 
Rev,” March. 

Municipal Government, by O. Balrnforth, “West¬ 
minster Rev.” March. 

Public Morality and Street Railways in America, by 

F. VV. Whitridge, “ Conturv.” March. 

New York’s Nine -1 hindred-Million Debt, by II. Bruere, 
“ Century,” March. 

Navies : 

The Standard of Naval Strength, “Jrnal. Royal 
United Service Inst,” Feb. 

The Naval Crisis, by C. Ilellairs, “ National Rev,” 
March. 

The Navy’s Need of Men, by A. S. Hurd, “ P'ortnightly 
Rev,” March. 

The German Naval Programme, by Konteradmiral 
Roscndahl, “ Deutsche Rev,” Feb. 

The French Navy : 

Chaumet, C., on, “ Grande Rev,” Feb. 25. 

Humbert, C\, on, “ Grande Rev,” Feb. 10 and 25. 
The Defence Question in Denmark, by Ogier le 
Danois, “ United Service Mag,” March. 

Opium: 

Japan’s Crusade Against Opium, by K. Midzuno, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” F'eb. 

Parliamentat7 : 

Ministers and Their Critics, by E. T. Cook, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” March. 

Front and Back Benches, by Old Parliamentary Hand, 
“ National Rev,” March. 

The Position of the Radicals and of the Unionists, by 
J. Bardoux, “Rev dcs Deux Mondes,” Feb. 1. 

The Dominating Issue, “ Blackwood,” March. 

Officers of the House of Commons, by O. C. Williams, 
“ Blackwood," March. 

Pauperism and the Poor Law : 

Poor Relief in Switzerland, by Edith Sellers, “ Con- 
temp. Rev,” Mar. 

Shipping, Shipbuilding: 

Safety of Travel and the Modern Ocean Liner, by 
E. A. Stevens, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Mar. 
Population Questions: 

The F'rench Population Question : 

Montdgut, R. de B., on, “ Rdforme Sociale,” Feb. 16. 
Weyl, W., on, “ Atlantic Monthly," Feb. 
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The Movement of Population in Germany,'by A. Dorff, 
“Rdformc Sociale,” Feb. i and 16. 

Public Trustee, by E. K. Allen, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
Mar. 

Scotland; 

Scottish Orders and Catholic Reunion, by Rev. A. 
Fleming, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Mar. 

Social Questions, Socialism, etc. : 

The Social Programme of English Political Parties, 
by J. Bardou*, “ Rcformc Sociale,” Feb. 16. 

Oxford and the Working Classes, by J. B. Rye, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Mar. 

The Welfare of the Family, by L. Cadot, “ Corres 
pondant,” Feb. 10. 

Reclamation of the Hooligan, by W. C. Platts, “ World’s 
Work,” March. 

Colonising the Tramp, by G. Myers, “ Amer. Rev. of 
Revs,” March. 

The Missing Essentials of Economic Science, by 
W. H. Mallock, “ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

Where Socialism Fails, by A. Carnegie, “World’s 
Work,” March. 

Objections to Socialism, by G. K. Chesterton, “ Forum,” 
Feb. 

Under Which Democracy? by Rev. Wm. Barry, 
“ National Rev,” March. 

Between Revolutionaries and Reformers, by Joseph 
Bois, “ Corrcspondant,” Feb. 25. 

Telegraphy, Cables : 

Imperial Telegraphy at a Popular Tariff, by Clias. 

Bright, “ Foitnightly Rev,” March. 

Communication by Cable, by Clias. Bright, “West 
minster Rev,” March. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

Evidence against Alcohol, by M. A. and A. J. Rosanoff, 
“ McClure,” Mar. 

Theatres and the Drama : 

The Censorship, by Gertrude Kingston, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Mar. 

Women : 

Suffragist ideals, by Mrs. Somervell, “ National Rev,” 
Mar. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement: 

The Peace Question,by Furst Lichnowsky, “Deutsche 
Rev,” Feb. 

Prospects for Peace, “World’s Work,” Mar. 

European Federation, by Charles Lowe, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” Mar. 

Colonies of the Empire, etc.: 

Imperial Federation and Social Reform, by L. V. 

Biggs, “ Empire Rev,” Mar. 

From Empire to Union, by F. S. Oliver, “ National 
Rev,” Mar. 

Imperial Home Rule : 

Ashton, E. A., on, “ Westminster Rev,” Mar. 

Person of No Importance on, “ Westminster Rev,” 
Mar. 

Africa: 

Young Egyptians, by L. Bertrand, “ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” Feb. 15. 

Fashoda, by Gabriel Hanotaux, “ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” Feb. i and 15. 

The Union of South Africa, by J. Grassniann, “ Preuss- 
ische Jahrbiicher,” Mar. 

The South African Constitution, by Diplomatist, 

“ Empire Rev,” Mar. 


Rhodesia, by Prof. R. Wallace, “ Torn!. Royal Colonial 
Inst,” Feb. 

Germany in Africa, by Dr. A. Funkc, “ Konservative 
Monatsschrift,” Feb. 

Australia : 

The Future of Australia, by Radix, “Westminster 
Rev," March. 

A (Tariff) Lesson from Australia, by Senator E. Puls- 
ford, “ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

Austria-Hungary (see also Bosnian Provinces) : 

Electoral Reform in Hungary, by Count Mailath, 
“Westminster Rev,” March. 

Universal Suffrage in Hungary, by G. Louis-Jaray, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” Feb. 16. 

Hungary in Europe, by Count M. Esterhazy, “ National 
Rev,” March. 

Balkan States (see also Bosnian Provinces, Croatia, 
Roumania, Turkey) : 

Austria and Russia ; the Fifth Act, by V. InTard. 
“ Rev. de Paris,” Feb. 15. 

Bosnian Provinces : 

The Provinces and the Conference, by C. J’rinta, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” Fob. 1 and 16. 

Austria’s Annexation of the Provinces, by G. Louis- 
Jaray, “Questions Diplomatiques,” Feb. 1. 

Croatia: 

The High Treason Charges at Agram, by Victor 
lterard, “ Rev. de Paris,” Feb. t. 

France : 

Modem France, by L. Lacour, “Grande Rev" 
Feb. 10. 

Against the Financial Oligarchy, by Lysis, “ Grande 
Rev,” Feb. 25. 

Germany and Prussia: 

The Young Generation, by Eulenspiegcl, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” March. V 

Pro-Iinperatore, by Graf von Leyden, “ Deutsche 
Rundschau,” Feb. 

The King’s Visit to Berlin, bv Edw. Dicey, “ Empire 
Rev,” March. 

The Sydow Financial Reforms, by Herr Behrnauer, 
“ Konservative Monatsschrift,” Feb. 

Financial Reform, by Herr Bertrand, “ Konservative 
Monatsschrift,” March. 

Prussian Waterways, by Strategist, “National Rev,” 
March. 

Hayti, by H. Marchand, “ Questions Diplomatiques," 
Feb. 16. 

India : 

The Proposed Reforms, by J. D. Rees, “ Fortnightly 

Rev,” March. - 3 

Constitutional Reforms, by lion. G. K. Gokhale, 

“Contemp. Rev,” March. 

Lord Morley's Reforms, bv Sir A. Fraser, “ Empire 

Rev,” March. ’ 

India Revisited, by Lieut.-Col. C. F. Massy, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” M arch. 

Disturbances in Bengal,” by F. W. Barrow, “ West¬ 
minster Rev,” March. 

Manchuria and Its Future, by C. Watney, “ Contemp. 
Rev,” March. V 

Philippine Islands under American Rule, by W. C. 

Forbes, “ Atlantic MthlyFeb. 

Poland: 

The Polish Question, by'J. Daugny, “ Nouvelle Rev," 
Feb. 1. 

Germany and Poland, by R. Henry, “ Questions 
Diplomatiques," Feb. 1. 
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Portugal. • 

The Political Situation, by A. Marvaud, “ Questions 
Diplomatiques,” Feb. 6. 

Roumania: 

The Agrarian Crisis, by M. Mielvaque, “ Rev. de 
Paris,’ Feb. i. 

Switzerland : 

Social Switzerland, by H. Joly, “ Correspondant,” 
Feb. to. 

Turkey: 

Young Turks, by L. Bertrand,“ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” Feb. 15. 

The Future of Constitutional Turkey, by Prof. A. 

Vambdry, “ Nineteenth Cent,” March. 

Macedonia, by N. D. Darris, “ Forum,” Feb. 

United States: 

President Roosevelt’s Administration : 

Wellivcr, J. C., on, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” March. 
West, H. I.., on, “ Forum,” Feb. 

Rules of the House of Representatives, by A. P. 

Gardner, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 

The Tariff: 

Porter, R. P., on, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 
Washburn, A. H., on, “ North Amer. Rev,” Feb. 

The New Union among the States,” by W. J. McGee, 
“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Mar. 

Extension of American Commerce, by A. L. Bishop, 
“Atlantic Monthly,” Feb. 

Should the Government Own Its Embassies ? by 
H. Porter, “Century,” Mar. 


HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 

A STRONG plea for the “ direct method ” of learning 
languages is contributed to the Classical Review from 
the learner’s point of view. The writer tells how, 
after going through the usual classical grind at Rugby, 
and scraping through the Indian Civil Service exami¬ 
nations in 1873, he was flung first among the Bengali, 
and had to learn the language as a child learns it; 
and then was despatched to the North-eastern frontier, 
where he came among tribes who spoke rude but 
expressive Indo-Chinese languages with agglutinative 
verbs. There was no written character, no books, no 
grammars, no dictionaries, no teachers :— 

But, as luck woulil have it, I met a born story-teller, 
.possessed of a large collection of both Indian and Indo-Chinese 
folklore. His tales were not without some primitive satiric 
humour. I have often F.nglished them to my own nursery with 
great applause from my own little savages. My fabulist Samson 
became my teachei in the sense that I employed him to tell me 
his stories over and ove> again. I listened as a child listens to 
his mother, mid al eaJi telling a new joy of comprehension 
came to me. I can hardly describe without exaggeration the 
excitement and plea .lire that arose, from suddenly mastering the 
secret of the “agglutinative'’ verb. It can hardly be called an 
intellectual pleasure. It was like suddenly acquiring the knack of 
learning to skale, or swim, or bicycle, i.ike these, too, once 
learned it was learned for evei. 

The contrast between the facility and joy with 
which he acquired languages in mature age, when the 
„ learning faculty is by no means so acute as in boy¬ 
hood and youth, and the laborious way in which by 
^grammar and lexicon he struggled as a boy through 
|his classical education, is a very vivid indictment of 
f the usual system. 


THE UPLIFTING EFFECT OF ART. 

The winter part of the Art Workers' Quarterly 
is a second Art Congress number. Not only do wc 
get more illustrations of work done by students, but a 
large number of papers read at the International Art 
Congress are included. Some of these advocate the 
teaching of drawing for the professions. Mr. W. 
Egcrton-Hine, for instance, points out how useful it is 
to a soldier to be able to draw and make good and 
intelligible topographical notes. Naval officers are 
obliged to keep an illustrated log; doctors and 
surgeons need drawing, and lecturers in hospitals and 
medical schools require the power of explaining and 
enforcing their teaching by good illustrations and 
diagrams. The chief point which Mr. Hine wishes 
to impress on his readers is, however, that by learning 
to draw well everyone gains the power of expressing 
something of his own best nature and feeling, which 
is more important than the power of accurately 
recording facts. The effect of Art upon the indi¬ 
vidual character is to enlarge its sympathies and 
define its feelings. Architecture, painting, and handi¬ 
crafts should be included in the university curriculum. 


TUSITALA’S “BEST MAN EVER MET.” 

In Cassells Mr. James De Conlay sketches Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Californian friend, Jules Simoneau, 
a philosopher who was innkeeper at Monterey. Last 
August Simoneau passed away, exclaiming, “ Tusitala ! 
Tusitala ! ” When Stevenson was dying, one of his 
last utterances was “ Jules Simoneau ! best man ever 
met!” In 1879 Stevenson, after the blackest year 
in his record, came to Monterey, and accidentally 
met Simoneau, then the master, proprietor, cook and 
waiter of an unpretentious Mexican restaurant. Such 
was the beginning of “ that most wonderful and rare 
of all loves, the love of a man for a man.” Stevenson 
wrote to him frequently, and the letters were treasured 
with greatest care. He also sent him every book as 
it appeared. Simoneau’s “ philosophy ” is thus 
described :— 

“ My philosophy,” he- would explain in a confidential 
moment, “ is ver’ lcetlc. I nevairc fret. Eef good luck come, 
bicn, I enjoy him. Eef bad luck conn*, I gel rid of him as 
queek as possible. I nevaire desire that I cannot get. I am 
ver’ content for what I have, and am thank to the sweet 
Master for eet.” _ 

The Strand is full of most readable and entertain¬ 
ing matter. The humorous idea of a pageant in the 
Strand , and Mr. Harry Furniss’s “ Light Side of 
Finance,” along with other papers have been separately 
mentioned. One of the most attractive pictorial 
features is “ My best portrait of a lady,” a symposium 
of leading portrait painters of the world. From 
Germany Kaulbach selects the Empress of Russia, 
from England Mr. Ellis Roberts’ portrait of Princess 
von Pless, from England John Collier’s portrait of 
Mrs. H. C. Marillier, from France Van Beers’ Lady 
Michelham; Spain, Mile. Lucienne Bnival; from 
Belgium, Comtesse de Montesquiou Fezensac. 
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"The Workhouse Christ.” 

HOW OUR HELPERS HELPED AND MAY NOW HELP. 


I T is nearly twenty years since the Review of 
Reviews began its campaign in favour of the 
Humanisation of the Workhouse. The little 
- pamphlet," The Workhouse Christ,” published in 1890, 
was widely circulated throughout the length and the 
breadth of the land. One of the first services under¬ 
taken by our Helpers was an inquiry into the supply 
of reading matter, pictures, and games for the 
inmates of the workhouses of the land. Thanks in 
some measure to the energetic representations of our 
friends, the Local Government Board was roused to 
action. It may interest some of those of our early 
comrades to read an extract from the Report of 
the Royal Commission which summarises what has 
been done to secure better treatment for the inmates 
of the workhouse. It is significant that the authors 
of the Report date the adoption of a more humane 
policy by the Local Government Board for the year 
1890. It was in March of that year, the following 
notice appeared in the Review : — 

"OUR ASSOCIATION OF HELPERS.” 

Notice to Helpers—Sf.r\ ice for March. 

Kvery citizen stands in more or less direct relationship of 
responsibility to the unfortunate derelicts of our social system 
who are boarded and lodged as tile pensioners of the State in 
our workhouses. Those of us who have at least sufficient to 
avoid the painful necessity of joining the Ilave-noN rationed by 
the Poor Law cannot discharge the obligations of human 
brotherhood by mere payment of the poor rate. I appeal to 
each Helper to ascertain by inquiry from the workhouse m ister 
or mistress in his district-and so forth. 

I published the results of that inquiry in April, 
1890, in ‘‘The Workhouse Christ,” prefacing the 
return by the following remark :— 

Said Christ our Lord, “ I will go and see 
How the men, my brethren, lielieve in Me. 

It would be rather a painful inquiry all round. With the 
reports of the Helpers before me on the workhouses, I would 
fain put off that great inquisition for a little space in which it 
may be possible to mend our ways. For, judged by the practical 
test which lie laid down on earth by which our faith in Him is 
measured by our service to the least of these His brethren, we 
believe in Him very little. 

The attention thus directed to the condition of the 
suffering Christ in the workhouse resulted in some 
alteration of the lot of these prisoners of poverty. 
They were allowed tobacco, hundreds of thousands 
of books, magazines, and newspapers were collected 
and distributed, and the Local Government Board 
adopted the policy, so far as the aged alone are con¬ 
cerned, df deliberate discrimination by boards of 
guardians according to past or present character, with 
generous treatment of the deserving. 

Circulars were issued in 1895 and 1896 reminding 
guardians that aged and infirm couples might be pro¬ 
vided with separate rooms. The report issued last 
month says:— 

The well-behaved aged and infirm were to be allowed, within 


reasonable limits, to go out for walks, to visit their friends, and 
to attend their own places of worship on Sundays. The rule# 
were to be relaxed to allow them to receive visits in the work- 
house from their friends. There was to be ho distinctive dress.' 
Those of them who weTc of good conduct, and who had “ pre¬ 
viously led moral and respectable lives ’’ were to be separated 
from the rest, who were “ likely to cause them discomfort,” and 
were to have the enjoyment of a separate day-room. Four years 
later another circular was issued in stronger terms, reiterating 
the suggestions of privileges that the guardians ought to allow 
to the deserving inmates over sixty-five—freedom to get up and 
go to bed, and have their meals when they liked, to have their 
own locked cupboards for their little treasures, in all coses to 
have their tobacco and dry tea, to be free to go out when they 
chose, and to be allowed to receive the visits of their friends. 
They were to be given separate cubicles to sleep in, and special 
day-rooms, “ which might, if thought desirable, be available for 
members of both sexes . . . and in which their meals, other 
than dinner, might be served at hours fixed by the guardians . . , 
It is hoped that where there is room the guardians will not 
hesitate to take steps to bring about improvements of the kind 
indicated in the arrangements for the aged deserving poor.** 
Four or five months later the guardians were stirred up by letter, 
and asked what they had done towards creating the specially 
privileged class of tieserving aged inmates that had been so 
strongly pressed on them. 


At headquarters the authorities were all right. Bu| 
in the Unions, alas! the vis inertia of the local 
administration was too powerful to be affected eithei 
by circulars from London or the representations 9I 
our Helpers. The Boards of Guardians did not, 113 
the main, respond to the invitation. Most of thefi$ 
made little or no change in their regulations or thei| 


general policy. A few Unions, however, carried Oti| 
a policy of generous discrimination by giving as mupli 
as five shillings a week in outdoor relief to the realljl 
deserving poor, or providing special quarters ftjjj 
them, if they came into the house. S 

They are maintained in comfortably furnished 
apartments separate from the general mixed wot)| 
house, sometimes (as at Dewsbury and Birmirr. hatt| 
in a distinct block, sometimes (as at Woolwich) in 
separate house quite away from the workhoiisf 
premises, sometimes (as at Bradford) in a quadrangfljj 
of separate tenements, or (as at Sheffield) in a row <g| 
cottages, each with two inmates. They have ofteij 
each a room to themselves, or at least (as at Birm 
ingham) a cubicle, furnished with carpet, chair, anfi 
dressing table with drawers underneath. Sometime! 
(as at Nottingham) “afternoon tea” is served ai 
four p.m. Dinners are usually cooked in a commoia 
kitchen and served in common in a separate THinfoJ 
room, but the old people may often p epare the§ 
other meals for themselves, over their own firm 
They have tea, sugar, tobacco, and snuff served Ojuj 
to them weekly, to be used when they like. Th|| 
have comfortable, non-distinctive clothing provide! 
for them, or they may retain their own; and thjtf 
may receive visits in their own apartments and cdnal 
and go during the daytime at their will. They ail 
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ometimes allowed to retain pet animals, and to culti¬ 
vate their own little gardens. They may receive and 
etain for themselves any gifts from friends other than 
ilcoholic drink. “ They get up when they like and 
50 to bed as they please.” They need do no work 
mless they choose, but if they desire to do so, they 
ire to be provided with “ congenial ” employment, 

* suited to their age and capacity.” 

These are exceptions. Why can they not be made 
:he rule ? The Report of the Royal Commission will 
be made the basis for some measure of reform which 
may or may not be passed this session. But in the 
fneantime something ought to be done to rouse up 
the existing Boards to do something more than is 
lone at present to humanise the workhouse. 

I therefore appeal to my Helpers, correspondents, 
md readers all over the country to bring this article 
before the attention of the l’oor I,aw authorities in 
their own district, and to report to me, if possible, 
before the end of the month, whether their 
local workhouse is up to, above, or below the 
standard. 

A personal appeal either by letter, by a visit cither 
to the chairman, the vice-chairman, or the Clerk of 
the Board of Guardians, or any inquiry at the work¬ 
house to the master or the mistress would enable each 
Helper to ascertain how far in his or her own Union the 
deserving inmates, the aged, the children, and the sick 
snjoy the comforts and indulgences which are afforded 
:hem elsewhere. 

The personal inquiry by a resident or ratepayer is 
much more likely to rouse attention and secure an 
mswer than would a circular sent round from Mow- 
aray House. Besides, what is wanted is to stimulate 
is many people as possible to bestir themselves to 
;ake a personal interest in the condition of the inmates 
jf the workhouse. 

I hope my Helpers may help as willingly and to as 
much purpose as they did in 1 890. The Report just 
ssued shows that it is not enough to convert the 
:entral authority ; there must be constant, steady local 
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pressure in the Unions. To quote what I said in 
1890 :— 

“There is the suffering Christ in the inmates of 
the workhouse. There is the ministering Christ in 
those who seek to alleviate the hardships of their lot 
and to let in some light and warmth into the dull lives 
of those prisoners of despair for whom life has 
nothing left but the dregs, and whose only hope of 
escape is the grave. Who will refuse to minister to 
the workhouse Christ ? ” 

1 have to thank my Helpers who have sent me the 
result of their inquiries into the proposed settlement 
of the Licensing question by buying up the trade. I 
have carefully read their reports and the letters they 
have forwarded me. They are too voluminous to 
publish, but they have satisfied me that the proposal 
is in advance of average public opinion. The more 
reflective citizens admit its great advantages, but 
refrain from committing themselves on the subject. 
There is less uncompromising opposition than I 
expected, and a strong Minister, who carefully 
elaborated a practical scheme, would probably be 
able to carry all before him. But Mr. Lloyd George 
for the moment has other fish to fry. 

I have also to thank my Indian helpers for their 
reports on Lord Morley’s reforms and the proposed 
scheme of Review of Reviews Scholarships. I am 
afraid that the difficulties in the way of the latter will 
require a good deal of consideration before anything 
can he done. 

Most of the subjects that are to be dealt with this 
session are related to our live-fold Ideal. I hope 
that our Helpers will keep a keen eye upon Parlia¬ 
mentary reports, and when an opportunity offers 
strengthen the hands of Ministers. 

One of my oldest and most valued Helpers, Miss 
Mary Higgs, of Oldham, held a conference in London 
last month on the subject of women’s lodging-houses. 
I shall be glad if any of my Helpers or Correspon¬ 
dents will look into this subject in their own locality 
and report results or ideas. 


LEADING BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


RELIGION, EDUCATION. 

I Standard Bible Dictionary. M. w. jacobus . 

1 Funic and W.ignalls) nel 25/0 

Dictionary Of the Bible. Edited by James Hastings. 

(T. and T. Clark) net ao/o 

Sebrew Prophets. Vol. I ...(Clarendon Press) net 2/6 

Fhe Witness of the Wilderness. Rev. G. R. Lees . 

(Longman) net 3/6 

*re-TraCtarlan Oxford. Rev. w. Tuckwell...(Smith, Elder) net 7/6 
American Education, 1908 . Sara a. Borstal i .(Longman) 4/d 


HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

dunuel Pepys. E. H. Moorhouse .(Chapman) net 10/6 

Horse Canning and His Friends. Capt. J. Bagot. 2 vois. ... 

(Murray) net 30/0 

lOrd Morton (Sir C. Adderley). W. S. Childe Pemberton . 

(Murray) tiet 12/0 

Mson’s Hardy. A. M. bioadley nndR. G. Bartclor...(Murray) net 10/6 
Qr SerVlOO Days. Major-Grn. Sir Norman Stewart.-(Ouseley) net 7/6 

fr 


Tragedy'Queens of the Georgian Era. J. Fy fie...(Methuen) net ia/6 

Elizabeth Princess Palatine. Elizabeth Godfrey.(Lane) net za/6 

Sir George Mackenzie. Andrew I*uig .(Longman) net 15/0 

Ireland, 1603 - 1660 . R. Bagwell, avols.(Longman) net 28/0 

The Predominant Partner. J. s. Mulhoiiand .. 

(Scaly, Dublin) net 2/6 

The British Tar. Commander C. N. Robinson.(Harper) net »s/o 

Lives of British Saints. Rev. S. Barmg-Gould and J. Fisher. 

Vol. ..(C. J. Clark) 10/6 

Ladles Fair and Frail. H. Bleackley.(Lane) net ia/6 

Old London. W. L. McNay.(Moring) net 3/6 

Mile. George. Paul Cheramy .(Nash) net 10/0 

Hungary of To-day. Percy Alden .(Nash) net 7/6 

Russia’s Message- w. E. Walling.(Fifieldi net 12/6 

Pisa. Janet Ross and Nelly Enclisen ..(Dent) net 4/6 

Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. T. L. 

Pennell.(Seeley) net 16/0 

Behind the Veil In Persia. M. E. Hutne-Griffith -.(Seeley) net 16/0 

YQn-nan. Major H. R. Davies .(Camb. Univ. Press) net x6/o 

Madeira, W. H. Koebcl .(Griffiths) net 10/6 
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Petticoat Pilgrims on Trek. Mrs. Fred Maturin ...(Nash) net 7/6 

Canada. Sir C. p. Lucas .(Ftowde) net 12/6 

Political Annals of Canada. A. P. Cockburn. 

(Stanley Paul) net 10/6 

General Lee. T. N. Page .il.uurie) net 6/0 

The South American Republics. G. w. Cridificld (Unwin) net 25/0 

Admiral Sir Leopold HcCllntock. Sir C. Markham. 

(Murray) net 15/u 

SOCIOLOGY. 


The Meaning Of Money. 11 . Withers .(Smith, F.lder) net 7/C 

The Story or Gold. b. S. Meade ...(Appleton) net a/6 


History of the Bank of England, a. Andreade- . 

(P. S. Kina) net 10/6 

All About Investment. H. Lowenfdd . 

( I’ltiancral Km 0/ Kms ) Hut 5/0 

Roads to Riches. Thornton Hall.Lauiie) net j/6 

Railway Rates. Fo 1 -. Hurrocks .(Sonnvtischcin) net 21/0 

Contemporary Civilisation, c. S.-ignobos .(Unwin) net 5/0 

Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. Sidney and 

J{e.itiice Webb, a vols...l.ougm.oi} net 12/6 

The Workman’s Compensation Act, 1906 . V. R Aronson... 

(Unwin) net *5/0 

Labour and Housing at Port Sunlight. W. L. Geuige . 

i(Rivers) net 3/6 

Unemployment W. H. Beveridge .(Longman) net 7/(1 

Unemployment in the London Building Trades. N.'ii D.arle 

11 tetji) net 3/6 

Wealth and Want. W. It. Nortliroi.(GriftUlisi net y/o 

The Public Health Agitation. B L. Hutchins.(Fiiicld) net 2/6 

Letters from a Settlement. A. L. Hod sun.(Arnold) net 4/6 

An Englishman’s Castle. Miss M Loans .(Arnold) (1/0 

Professions for Girls, P. W. Iteriy.(Unwin) net 2/(1 

Women Of All Nations. T. A. Joyce and N. W. Thomas. Vi.l. 11 . 

.Cassell) net 15/0 

SCIENCE. 

Radio-Activity. C.’W. Raffrty .(Longman'net 4/6 

Heat and Other Forces Col li.idgley.Ring. Sed net 5/0 

Mars as the Abode of Life. Pcicival Lowell.(Macmillan) net 10/6 

Popular Electricity w. lid,ben.(Cassell: 3/6 

Tropical Medicine, lialfour and Aichibald. 

(BadUere, Tindalll net 10/6 
Health and Common Sense. Hr. W. Hutchinson ...(Cassell 1 net 6/0 
Man in the Light of Evolution. J. M. Tyler.(Appleton) net 6/0 

NATURAL HISTORY; SPORT. 

Treatise In Zoology. Edited by Sir Ray-Lankestet. Part 1 . 

(Black) n t 15/0 

Butterflies. L P Stubbs .i.Slmk’ net 3/6 

A Naturalist in Tasmania. G Smith.(Fiowde) net 7/0 

The Last of the Plainsmen. Zane Grey. (Hoddei) 7,6 

Reminiscences of an Old Sportsman. W. B. Woodgate. 

(Nash) net 15/0 

British Mountaineering. C. E. llenson.(Routledge) 5/0 


ART, MUSIC. 

FresCO-Paintlng. J. Ward. (Chapman) net 10/6 

Thomas Stothard. A, C. Coxhead .(Sidgwiok) net 8/6 

How to Compose. Edwin Evans, Sen.(Reeves! net 1/6 

Musical Form. Maigaret H. Glyii. (Longmans) net ro/6 

Touch, Phrasing, Interpretation. J. A. Inlmstonc... ,Rce\es) 3/ 6 
Physical Development and Voice Production. H. Travels 

Adams.(Reeves net 2/0 

Modern Opera. L. Gilman. (Lane! net 4/6 

Impressions Of Bayreuth. Rose Koenig .(Reeves) net r/o 

Personal Recollections of Wagner, a. Neumann. 

(Constable) net ro/6 

Johannes Brahms and the Herzogenberg Correspondence- 

Max Kalbeck .(Murray) net 10/6 

Reminiscences. Sir Charles Santley.(Pitman) nel.i6/u 

August Manns. H. Saxe Wyndham.(Scott) 3/6 


DRAMAS,: POEMS. 

The Thunderbolt. (Drama.) A. W. Pinero. (Heinemann) 1/6 

Light and Shade. (Poems.) R. C. Lehmann.(Blackwood! net 5/0 

Poems. Mackenzie Bell. (J. Clarke] net 2/6 

Hie et line. (Poems.) H. J. Bulkelev.(Routledge) 2/6 

Wenceslaus and Sabla. (Poem.) H. Ingleby...(Kegan Paul) uet 2/6 
Songs and Satires. R. Vansittart.(Humphreys! net 3/6 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS, ETC. 

The Story of Libraries. E. A. Savage. (Routledge) 2/6 

The Moral System of Dante’s Inferno, w. H. V. Reade. 

(Clarendon Press) net ta/6 

The Story Of German Song. W. E. Oliphant ...(Fairbaim) net 3/6 

The English stage. R. Farquharson Sharp . (Scott) net 5/0 

Three Plays of Shakespeare. A. C. Swinburne... (Harper) net 2/6 

Richard Mansfield. P. Wilsiach. (Chapman) 

Richard Jefferies. Edw. Thomas . (Hutchison) net 10/fi 

Pease and Happiness. Lord Avebury....(Macmillan) 6/0 

Churohmanshlp and Character, w. H. Carnegie. 

(Murray) net 3/6 


Nights With the Gods. Emil Reich.....(Laurie) 

Letters of Diana Lady Chesterfield. Mis. Crackanthurpe ... 

(Heinemann} net a/o 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Debrett’s House of Commons, etc., 1909 .(Dean) net 7/6 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1909 . (Whittaker) net 3/6 

The Clergy List, 1909 .(Kelly) 

The English Catalogue of Books, 1908 . (Low) 6/0 

The South African Who’s Who, 1909 .(Bemro.se) 21/0 


NOVELS. 


Aitken, r. Beyond the Skyline .Mmray) 6/0 

Ban, Robert. Stranlelgh’s Millions .(Nash) 6/0 

Bat well, N. Some One Pays .(Lanej 6/0 

B.ishford. H. H. The Pilgrims’ March .(Melrose! ‘ 

Biudloss, H. The Greater Power .(Long) 

Blackwood, A. Jitnbo .*.(Macmillan! net 

Brady, C. ’J’. Little France ...(Giec-iiing) 

Kioutvtieid, Mrs. A Friar Observant .(Cumaiii 

Brown, Vincent. Magnificat . (Chapman) 

t able, g. w. Kincaid’s Battery . .iHoddci) 

Campbell, A. The Combat .(Long) 

Cl nke, R. N. Diana of the Swamp.Haipcr) 

Cleeve, Lucas. Bruised Lilies . .(White) net 

Cmkei, li. M, Katherine the Arrogant .Methuen) 

Cintets, Cupt. II. Out of the Shadows ./reening) 

Dalhy, w. Captain Vannlon’s Business .(Rivets) 

Dale, A. M Duncan Falconer’s Revenge .Kmulcdge) 

I>aw.-, C The New Andromeda ..(Nash) 

Diehl, Alice M. A Born Genius .Jligby, Long) 

i iixiin, w Will molt. The Rogue of Rye .(Chatto) 

Don .van, Dick. Lil Of the Slums .(Laurie) 

Kldndge, G. D. In the Potter’s House .(Methuen) 

Kverett-Grecn, K. The City of tlio Golden Gate .Stanley 1 1111 

Fisk, May 1. With Powder Puff and Dagger .(Sisley) 

Mt/goiaid, Eileen. A Fetish of Truth .(Hutchinson) 

Frinus, M. li. Noblesse Oblige .(Long! 

Gallon, Tom. The Dream ana the Woman .(Stanley Paul) 

(■aunt, M.trv. and J. K Essex. The Silent Ones .(Latnic) 

Grogan, W. E. The King’s Cause .(Milne) 

Cumci, A. C. Prince Karl .* .(Ward, Lock) 

Hall, 11 . Fielding. One Immortality .(Macmillan) 

Harland, Henry. The Royal End .Hutchison) 

H.inis-n, Mrs. Bin ton. Transplanted Daughters .(Unwin) 

Hill, Ethel. The Unloved .(Giceuing) 

Hdl, Hendon. Links In the Chain .fi,ong) 

Domini,ui. R. Nightshade .(Sisley) 

Iddesl.-igh, Earl of. lone Challoner .(Muuay) 

Jepson, E The Mystery of the Myrtlos .,Hutchison) 

Kelly, Myra. Rosnah .(Appleton) 

Kcrnahaii, Mrs. Coulson. The Graven Image .(Milne) 

King, Maud E. The Archdeacon’s Family .(Muirayj 

Lang, W. H. The Thunder of the Hoofs .(Long) 

Le Galbenne, R Little Dinners with the Sphinx .(Lane) 

MrC.uthy. Justin. Julian Revelstone .(Chatto) 

M. ignay, Sir Wm. A Poached Peerage .(Waid, Lock} 

Maartens, Maarten. Brothers All .(Methuen) 

Meade, L. T. The Stormy Petrel .(Hurst) 

Meadows, Alice M. The DukOCtom Of Portsea . (Laurie) 

Moberly, L G. The Sin of Alison Dering .(Wald, Lock) 

Moore, Edith M. The Lure of Eve .(Cassell) 

Morrison, Arthur. Green Ginger .(Hutchison) 

Munity, l). C. His Father’s Honour .(Ward, Lock) 

N. iptet, Rosamond. The Heart of a Gypsy .(Duckworth) 

Newte, H. W. c. Sparrows ..(Rivers) 

North, L. Syrinx .(Heinemann) 

Pain, Barry. The Gifted Family .(Methuen) 

Paine, A. B. The Tent-Dwellers .(Hodder) 

Parabcllum. Banzai !.(Stanley Paul) 

Paternoster, G. S. The Hand of the Spoiler .(Hodder) 

Perrin, Alice. Idolatry.(Chatto) 

Podmore, c. T. The Fault . iLong) 

Ramsey, R. The Straw .(Hutchison) 

Sandeman, G Uncle Gregory .(Heinemann) 

Savile, F. Seekers .(Arnold) 

Shod, Anna McClure. The Greater Love . (Unwin) 

Smedley. Constance. The June Princess . (Chatto) 

Smith, F. Hopkmsou. Peter .(Hodder) 

Snaith, J. C. AraUltnia .(Smith, Elder) 

Speight, T. W. Ursula Lenorme .(Digby, Local 

Stanton, C., and H. Hosken. The Love That Kills .(Milne) 

Townley, H. The Sin of the Duchess. (Greening) 

Twcedjle, Violet. The Quenchless Flame .(Long) 

An Actress’s Husband .(White) 


Warden, Gertrude. ___ 

Wells, H. G. Tono-Bungay .(Macmillan) 
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Links in the Chain , by Headon Hill (John Long, 
6s.), is a mixture of a little love, a little mystery, and 
a little murder. It is good enough for a long railway 
journey. 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR FEBRUARY. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Feb. I.—TheTurko-Bulgarian crisis was ended by the Russian 
Government’s proposal to make good the difference between 
the amounts respectively demanded and offered by Turkey and 
Bulgaria as an indemnity to Turkey for the surrender of her 
suzerain rights over Bulgaria... An International Opium Com¬ 
mission was opened at Shanghai ... The Egyptian Natiohal 
Assembly opened at Cairo. 

Feb. 2.—The King received at Buckingham Palace the delegates 
to the International Naval Conference ... In I he Russian Duma, 
l both the Socialists and the Constitutional-Democrats introduced 
motions for an interpellation regarding the Azeff Scandal ... 
9 Dinizulu completed his defence . The sittings of the South 
African Convention ended at Cape Town, unanimity having 
been reached on all points, viz., that Parliament should sit at 
Cape Town, that the seat of the Administration should be 
Pretoria, and that of the Judiciary Bloemfontein. 

Feb. 3.—Sir J. Gorell Barnes resignetl the Presidency of the 
Divorce Court, and a Peerage was conferred on him. Mr. 
Justice Bingham was appointed his successor in the High Court 
... The Tsar gave permission to M. Tiniiria/.eff to letain the 
Chairmanship of the Russo-British Chamber of Commerce. 

Feb. 4.—The Home Secretary appointed a Departmental 
Committee to consider the duties of the police with respect to 
the preservation of order at public meetings ... A Federal 
Grand Jury at Muskagee, Oklahoma, U.S.A., indicted Mr. 
Haskell, Governor of the State, for conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in the acquisition of land . Lord Carrington 
spoke at Slough on tile progress oi the Small-Holdings 
Movement.* 

Feb. 5.—The Arbitration award of Sir E. Fry in respect of 
the hours of labour and the rates of wages of the employes of the 
L.N.W. Railway Company was issued ... President Roosevelt 
vetoed the Census Bill sent lip to him fiom Congress, and pro¬ 
tested against the Californian Bill for the segregation of Japanese 
■ children in Stale schools. 

Feh. 6.—The Lord Mayor received a deputation from the 
British Ambassador in Rome on the organisation of relief for the 
sufferers in the Italian earthquakes ... The U.S.A. Fleet, which 
lias sailed round the world, left Gibraltar for home...The sanction 


of the British Government to the submission of the Newfound¬ 
land fishery dispute to the Hague Tribunal was received at 
Washington by the U.S. Government .. The Council of 
Ministers in Rome decided to dissolve the Chamber ... The 
Turkish counter-proposals to the Russian Government’s plans 
for the liquidation of the Bulgarian indemnity to Turkey were 
despatched to St. Petersburg. 

Feb. 8.—The King and Queen and suite (including Lord 
Crewe as Minister in attendance) left London for Berlin ... The 
King contributed one hundred guineas to the Salvation Army’s 
funds ... At a meeting at the Royal Geographical Society in 
London, Dr. Sven Hedin gave an account of his explorations in 
Tibet ... A National Conference to consider the question of the 
taxation of land values in relation to the forthcoming Budget 
was held in London ... It was announced that Mr. Shipley, 
late of Newcastle, left a collection of pictures to that city 
and £ ioo.oco to its institutions and charities ... An important 
correspondence on the Congo between the Belgian Minister 
in Washington anrl Mr. Root, as American Secretary of Stat , 
was published. 

Feb. 9.—The King and Queen had a magnificent reception 
in Beilin ... The Khedive opened the Isna Barrage on the Nile, 
which has been carried out by British engineers to improve the 
conditions of irrigation over 360,500 acres ... Bulgaria, being 
satisfied with Turkey's intentions, gave orders for disbanding 
the reservists lately called out ... A Franco-German agreement 
was signed in Berlin which settled the differences between the 
two countries in Morocco. 

Feb. 10.—The King visited the Berlin Rathaus, and was 
welcomed by the Chief Burgomaster .. Mr. llaldane in 
London, made an important statement on the Territorial Army 
... Severe earthquake shocks were registered at Naples, Pavia, 
and other Italian observatories ... The Public Prosecutor at 
Alipur, near Calcutta, was shot dead in court by a Bengali 
student ... The Oregon and Nevada Legislatures rejected the 
anti-Japanese Bills. 

Feb. 11.—The King lunched with his German regiment in 
Berlin, and in the evening the Royal party attended a gala 
performance at the Opera ... Dr. Lang, the new Archbishop 
of York, bade farewell to the East-end of London at a gathei- 
ing at the People’s Palace ... A bomb 
was thrown at a passing train near Cal¬ 
cutta ... The editor of the Poona A\i/ 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of 1,000 rupees for publishing a 
seditious article . Sir John Gorst pub¬ 
lished a plan to abolish the partisan veto 
of the House of Lords .. Mr. Kato, newly- 
appointed Japanese Ambassador to Great 
Britain, arrived in London. 

Feb. 12.- -The King and Queen left 
Berlin and returned to London ... The 
Lincoln Centenary was celebrated through¬ 
out the United Slates. President Roose¬ 
velt and Mr, Bryan were present at 
llodgcnsville, where Lincoln was born ; 
delegates from every city ol the Union 
were present and President Roosevelt laid 
the foundation-stone of the Lincoln Memo¬ 
rial ... llerr Beckert, of the German Lega¬ 
tion at Chili, was arrested at Chilian, 
accused of fraud and robbery ... The 
Government’s Amnesty Bill was carried in 
the French Chamber by 470 votes to 6. 

Feb. 13,-r-The appointment of Mr. 
Shaw, M.P. (Lord Advocate), as a Lord 
of Appeal, was announced ... Mr. T. 
Gibson Bowles was chosen by the Liberals 
of Central Glasgow as their candidate in 
the by-election ... Seventeen corps of the 
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The Basuto Chiefs who came to London to Petition the Kins’. 


Territorial Force marched through the streets of London on 
recruiting parades ... A census taken by the Public Health 
Committee of the L.C.C. (on Januaryagth) showed that the 
number of persons found homeless on tWtnight in London was 
2,088 ... After a six-hours’ struggle the Turkish Chamber 
adopted a resolution of want of confidence in the Grand Vizier, 
Kaimil Pasha, by 198 to 8 votes; Hussein liilmi Pasha was 
appointed in his stead ... The agreement between the Unite I 
States anil Venezuela to refer to the Hague Tribunal the 
American claims was ratified by the Venezuelan Cabinet. 

Feb. 15.—The King held a Council at Buckingham Palace, 
when the Speech from the Throne was approver] and signed by 
the King ... The Labour Party held an executive meeting in 
London, when Mr. Henderson was elected chairman, Mr. Barnes 
vice-chairman, and Mr. J. Parker sccietary ... At Alipur, 
Outran Bose, the murderer of the Public Prosecutor, was 
sentenced to death ... The new Grand Vizier, liilmi Pasha, 
announced that no change in Turkey’s foreign policy was con¬ 
templated. 

Feb. 16.—The King, accompanied by the Queen, opened I’ai- 
liamcnt in person ... A collier} accident occurred at Stanley, 
in North-West Durham, which caused the death of altout 170 
persons ... A house-to-house census taken by the Social Demo¬ 
cratic trade unions of Berlin showed that 101,300 men there 
were out of employment ... A disastrous fire took place in a 
Mexican theatre, when about 300 persons perished .. A 
National Tariff Commission Convention was opened at In lian- 
apolis, U.S.A. 

Feb. 17.—The long-expected Report of the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on the Poor Law was issued ... The Report of the 
Ornaments and Rubric Committee was considered iri the 
Lower House of Convention ... liilmi Pasha explained his 
policy in the Turkish Chamber, and a vote of confidence was 
carried ... In a special message to Congress, President Roosevelt 
again expressed his approval of the present plan of building the 
Panama Canal. 


Feh. 18. —Mr. Asquith received a deputation on boy labour 
. . Twenty-eight women Suffragists were arrcsteil in Downing 
Street and Parliament Square .. An extraordinary Council of 
Ministers was held in St. Petersburg to consider the situation in 
the Balkans. 

Feb. 19.—A Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into University Education in •London .. At Warwick Assizes 
.1 motorist was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for thfe 
manslaughter of a boy ... The Australian Commonwealth 
tins eminent decline to subscribe to the All-Red route owing to' 
the financial conditions of the country ... The scheme of the 
Russian Bank to give financial assistance to the Shah of Persia 
was vetoed by the Russian Finance Minister. 

Feb. 20.--Mr. Haldane, addressing the undergraduates of the 
Armstrong College, Newcastle, made an important announce¬ 
ment as to the new plans for defence of the Empire ... The 
Mansion House Fund for the sufferers from the Italian earth¬ 
quake amounted to £134,500 ... M. Flammarion, the French 
astronomer, announced that it hail been established by observa¬ 
tion that llte earth undulates twictf every day at the lime of the 
ocean tides ... Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria attended the 
funeral of the Grand Duke Vladimir at St. Petersburg ; he was 
received with royal honours. # 

Feb. 22.—The Vanguard battleship was successfully launched 
at Barrow ... The wage rate of the Welsh miners was reduced 
5 per cent, by Lord St. Aldwyn, as chairman of the South 
Wales Coal Conciliation Board ... The Finnish Diet, which was 
opened on the 18th inst., was dissolved by order of the Tsar ... 
The American fleet was reviewed by President Roosevelt on 
board his yacht, the Mayflower, off Old Point Comfort, frots 
which it started in 1907 ... The two important citizens o) 
Pittsburg involved in the “ Graft ” scandal were found guilty. 

Feb. 23.—Mr. Ilaldahe addresser! a large meeting of business 
men in London on his Army Scheme. ... The first keel-plate 
of the new cruiser Indefatigable was laid down at Devonport 
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The Lord Mayor presided at a meeting, held at the Mansion 
House, of tile National Institution of Appieiilkeship. 

I' eh. 24.— I .onI Elgin presided at a meeting of the Carnegie 
Trust of tlie Univcisilies of Scotland held in London .. Nearly 
thitty suffragists were arrested in Parliament Square for tiving 
to force an entrance into the House- o! l’ai li.imcnt .. Mr. Tall 
presiiled at a large meeting in New Yoik convened to i.iise 
funds lor negio schools ... 'I'he Russian Ilmna was crowded for 
the debate on the A/eff interpellation The American House 
ol Representatives reicctcd the precision ol the Senate lor 
increasing the President's salary. 

Keh. 25. -The Prime Mini-tci rec lived a Trade II nion Con¬ 
gress deputation, winch placed before him a number of resolution- 
passed by their Congress Lord Lucas has lent the famous 
j Panshnnger Y.tnclyik portraits to the National t.alleiy lor two 
years ... A deputation ot leading ne" sjiaper piopiielors wailed 
on the Home Seerelary to urgi that some sli ps should be taken 
lo stoj) gambling competitions in newspapers ... The Inter¬ 
national Opium ( oinmission .11 Shanghai innshed its laLiurs. 

Fell. 2fi.— The National I.ibei.d Federation metal Learning- 
ton; lesolutions in laco.ir o| tin- taxation of land calucs were 
passed. 

BY-ELECTION FOR PARLIAMENT. 

Feb. 23.-- \ acariey in Taunton, owing to the rctiienienl of 


Mr. Jloyle (It.). Result ol the polling : - 

Mr. VV. Peel (U.) . .. 1,1)76 

Mr. Frank Smith (Lab.) ... - ... 1,085 


Unionist majority ... ... ... 891 

No change. 

Feb. 27. - Op the elevation of the Rl. Hon. John Sinclair to 
the Peerage then- was a by-election in Forfarshire. Result : • - 
Mr. Falconer (I..) 6.422 

Mr. Blackburn (T.R.) ... . .. 3,970 


No change. I.iU-ral majority ... 2.452 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

Feb. 16.—The King opened Parliament in person. 

Feb. 17. Ocbatc on the Address. 

Fell. 18. Pile debate 011 the Address concluded. 

Fell. 23. I.oid Motley moved the second reading of the 
Indian Councils Bill. 

Fell. 24. Indian Councils Bill lead a second time 
Feb. 25. — Naval Defence of Australia discussed. 


House of Commons. 

Feb. 16.—Debale on the Address ... Mr. Balfour criticised 
the policy of the < iovernmeiit. 

Feb. 17.—Address; The Labour Parly complained of the 
inadequacy of the (iovernment’s recommendations respecting 
unemployment .. Mr. Burns and Mr. Churchill replied. 

Feb. 18.- Address : Tariff Reform amendment moved by 
Mr. Austen < hambei lain and opposed by Lord Robert Cecil. 

Feb. l<).— Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment was rejected by 
276 lo 107 votes, j 

Keb. 22.—Mr. Ponsimby moved an amendment demanding 
the reform ot the House of Lords. Mr. Asquith defined the 
< iovermnent's position. 

Keb. 23. — Lord Percy moved an amendment condemning the 
(iovernmeni's administration of Ireland. 

Feb. 24.— Lend IVtcy’s amendment negatived by 336 votes 
to 118. 

Feb. 25. -The debate on the Address concluded. 

Feb. 26.—Temperance in Scotland : T.oeal Option Bill 
carried. 

OBITUARY. 

Feb. 1.—Lord Burton, 71. 

I’cb. 2. land Robertson (one o. tbe Louis of Appeal). 63. 
Mr. II. R. Fox-Bourne (Secretary the Aborigines Pioteetion 
Society), 71. 

l*eb. 4.— Sir A. M. Torrance, M.P., L.C.C., 63. 

Feb. 8.--M. Catulle Mcndes, 67. D. Stocker (Beilin), 73. 

Feb. 10.—Sir Robert Hume, G.C.Jl., 80. Mr. Andrew 
Penis (so.,p manulacluii't), 63. 

l'el>. 11. - Sir John B.imford-Slack, 51. Mr. Russell Sturgcs, 
(New York). Mr. James MacArthur (Editor), New Yoik. 

Feb. 13. — Ear) Grosvcnor, aged 4. Sir Cicorgc King, F.R.S., 
68. Professor Thomsen (Danish chemist), 82. 

Keb. 16.—-The Marquis de Noailles (Paris), 78. 

Feb. 17 —The Grand Duke Vladimir of Russia, 62 

Feb. 19.—Sir F. Wills (Biistol), 70. 

Feb. 21.- Professornfertoll Wright, American statistician. 

Feb. 25.—Sir John Watt Reid, K.G.B., 86. 

Keb. 26. — M. Poire (Caran d’Aclie, French artist) 50. Mi. 
J. B. Thaehei (American publicist), 6r. 
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Constructing the New Dock at Southampton. 


| The London and South-V\ estern Railway Company are constructing an enormous new dock, sixteen acres in extent, for 
|the accommodation of c mammoth Atlantic liners which arc now being built, and will be larger and more powerful than 
liner now afloat, r 
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REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, April xst, 1909. 
Germany having threatened Russia 
with instant war unless site fulfilled 
the secret treaty obligations into 
which she had entered with Austria 
many years ago, the Servian crisis has disappeared for 
a time. It is difficult to ascertain, what is the exact 
truth amid the mass of contradictory reports, but two 
facts seem clear. One, that Russia’s hands were tied 
by secret compacts entered into long before M. 
Isvollskv took office; and secondly, that the final 
execution of these compacts was preceded by a note 
from the Kaiser to the T sar, accompanied in the 
Press, if not elsewhere, by threats of an immediate 
mobilisation of the German army on the Russian 
frontier. There is much foolish jubilation in some 
quarters over *what is described as a triumph of 
Germany and a humiliation of Russia. The simple 
fact is that Russia’s “ humiliation ” does not consist in 
the keeping her pledged word to Austria, but in the 
secret pledges given long ago to Austria, which she 
has only now fulfilled. Germany has some reason 
to complain that Russia’s reluctance to keep her 
, word should have compelled German intervention— 
^ the net effect of which is disastrous to German 
influence in St. Petersburg. In the long run German 
sovereigns and statesmen have; never found the 
support of Ausliia worth purchasing at the cost of 
the enmity of Russia. The Russian entente with 
England, which at Reval was absolutely devoid of 
> any anti-German edge, may now somewhat change 
its character; not because Britain desires such a 
thing, but because, in the eyes of Russia, Germany 
has become the agent of Austria. 

How disastrous such a change in 
Light Russian sentiment is for Germany 
* from the Past. may be seen by a glance at the 
second volume of Madame Novi- 
kofFs Reminiscences. Madame Novikoffand General 


Skobeleff were probably the best known types of the 
uncompromising Pan-Slavists. But nothing is more 
remarkable than tin ir constant deshe to remain 
good friends with Germany. Skobeleffs famous ful. 
minations, which shook Km ope, were addressed to,'- 
Vienna, not to Berlin. Madame Novikoff'was always 
more German than French. Not even the conclusion 
of the Russo-French Alliance modified her anxiety 
to he on good terms with Germany. But ever 
and always the pan-Slav Party differentiated between 
Vienna and Berlin because they persisted in making 
believe that Ausliia was unable to compel Germany 
to support her policy in the Balkans. Now the action 
of Get many in compelling the Russian Government 
to obey the mandate of Austria finally destroys the 
last vestige of standing ground lor a pro-German 
party in St. Petersburg or Moscow. Talk about the , 
hemming in of Germany! Nothing has done so 
much to encircle her eastern frontier with an iron 
hand of irreconcilable enmity as the action of 
German diplomacy in “hastening” the submission of 
M. lsvoltsky. 

Imagine England withouta.supreme 
„ Navy suddenly summoned by Ger- 1 

many to hasten the evacuation of 

Egypt, demanded by Turkey acting , 
asGermany’s ally! Our international position in Egypt, 
in view of our pledges, is as untenable as Russia’s 
position with regard to Bosnia. If a regenerated 
Turkey were to insist upon asserting the rights of the 
Sultan and the Khedive in Egypt, we would be just' 
where M. lsvoltsky found himself when confronted 
by Austria's demand for the recognition of her 
annexation of Bosnia and the Herzegovina. We are 
saved from such a demand at present by our 
fleet, and our fleet alone. Russia, unfortunately, is 
for the moment helpless, as the result of her defeat in 
the Far East. She is where we should he if we lost • 
our naval supremacy—that is to say, she is absolutely 
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at the mercy of any neighbour who is ready and 
willing to fight. A more instructive object-lesson as 
to what constitutes the dominating factor of the world 
could hardly have been desired on the eve of the 
Naval debate. 

Force rules the wnrlil, 
lias ruled it, will rule it. 

Meekness is weakness, 

Force is triumphant. 

Hence if Internationalism is to rule the world it also 
must take to itself force. Fortunately the force is 
within sight. The neutral nations are collectively 
always stronger than the quarrelling* Powers. The 
only problem is how to make that collective might 
available so as to keep disputants (rom fighting. 

To those who take long views, 
.Russia's submission, however se¬ 
cured, was most desirable in the 
interests of the Slavs. Nothing 
could have been gained by war, and a very great deal 
might have been lost. The late crisis was a purely 
factitious affair. The real crisis will not come till the 
snow melts in the Balkans, till the Emperor Francis 
Joseph dies, and till the insurrection bursts out in the 
annexed provinces - three events which may easily 
synchronise next month* I have never anticipated 
that war would accrue directly from a dispute between 
Austria and her Slavonic neighbours. What has 
kept Europe uneasy since last October has been bluff, 
and nothing else. The temporary truce now arrived 
at has inflamed rather than assuaged the permanent 
elements making for war. Russia and Germany arc 
now estranged, Servia and Montenegro are furious, the 
moral prestige of Europe is'impaired, and the jealousy 
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The War Fever in Servia. 

Servian Voluu.eers following the Flag. 


of Germany felt by the Slavs and the Magyars of 
Austria will naturally be heightened. “ Does Job 
serve God for naught ? ” The non-German elements 
in Austria-Hungary know too well that they will have 
to pay the bill for the Kaiser’s intervention on their 
behalf at St. Petersburg. Behind all the premature 
chortlings of short-sighted journalists the net effect 
of the recent events is to add three million more 
untractable Slavs to the indigestible conglomerate of 
Austria-Hungary. The process has inflamed Russia 
against Germany, placed Vienna under heavy obliga¬ 
tions to Berlin, and enforced upon all the Slavs the 
watchword, “ Union and Patience.” 

An event, the consequences of 
The Future which are not yet clearly visible, 
Servian Firebrand, is that Prince George, the Crown 
Prince of Servia, who ever since the 
annexation of Bosnia has been regarded as the fire¬ 
brand of the Balkans, has abdicated. It is curious 
that his abdication should coincide with the reluctant 
acquiescence of Servia in the inevitable. The 
ostensible reason for his abdication was an accusa¬ 
tion brought against him by one of the Belgrade 
papers of having kicked his body-servant so severely 
about the head and body with his jack-boots as to 
bring alfout his death. The official explanation is 
that the man, who suffered from hernia, fell'down¬ 
stairs and died by accident. The Skupshtina unani¬ 
mously accepted his resignation of the right, of succes¬ 
sion, and recognised Prince Alexander, his younger 
brother, as heir to the throne. We have not heard 
the last of Prince George yet. 

It is assumed that there will be no 
Conference now that Austria has 
secured the recognition by all the 
Powers of the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. This, however, would seem 
to be premature. The Conference is needed, if only 
to ratify the changes made and to be made in the 
Berlin Treaty. There is the change in the status 
of Bulgaria to be considered, and the ratification of 
changes with regard to Montenegro, to which Austria 
has given assent. It is desirable also that the Con¬ 
ference should meet, if only to create a body 
before whom might be laid the solemn protest 
of the annexed populations against being disposed 
of as if they were brute beasts, and to afford 
an opportunity for proclaiming the right of the 
annexed provinces to local autonomy and religious 
equality. At present the inhabitants complain that 
what with Austrian prostitutes and Jesuit priests their 
faith and morals are being deliberately sapped by tiu. 
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Administration. Of course, Austria will snap her 
fingers at all such protests. But they should be made 
all the same. For they will afford material for the 
future historian who will chronicle the final stages 
which preceded the disappearance of the dual king¬ 
dom from the map of Europe. 

* Prince Biilow, in his great speech 

Sayings in the Reichstag on March 29th, 

Remembered. said a good many things to be 
remembered hereafter. Nothing 
could have been better than his declaration in favour 
of Anglo-German friendship :— 

There hardly exists two countries which are more dependent 
upon one another for their national work than Germany and 
ling land. 

The following observation is capable of much mote 
general application than the German-French dispute 
in Morocco :— 

As the practical importance of the contradictory standpoints 
maintained on both sides hon; no relation to the harm done, a 
desire for the removal of the antagonism had been fell on both 
•.ides. 

Here arc phrases for future quotation whenever 
statesmen change their tack :— 


It seems tome that in politics a general rigid consequent ini ity 
i-. not so important as practical utility. 

Herr Bamberger said to me once: “The secret of foreign 
policy realiy con-ists in a certain audacious inconsequriiU.ility." 

Foreign policy, above all, must remain witlnn the onto >,rum 
ogibtlittni , which has alieady been spoken of by St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

Prince Billow said some wise and 


The 

Real Danger 
to 

Peace. 


true words concerning the real 
perils which threaten international 
peace, although it must he ad¬ 


mitted that his text rather conflicts with his sermon. 


He said : — 


The idea that peaee is endangered by Sovereigns or by 
Ministers, by the ambition of monarchs or by the inliignes of 
Ministers and Goverivncnls, not only does not correspond with 
the actual state of things, but is in complete contradiction 
with the actual circumstances. Most of the conflicts which the 
world has seen in the course of the last decades have nol been 
called forth by princely ambitions or by Ministerial intrigues, 
but by the passionate excitement of public opinion, which, 
through Press and Parliament, has carried the executive with 
it. If it should again come to war, which God forbid, it will be 
occasioned by those Acherontial force 1 - which are easier to 
inflame to-day than they were formerly. The monarchs are all 
desirous of peace, and so are the Governments ; l say it for 
all of them. As for the diplomatists, iheir idea of their task 
becomes more and more that they should hasten to the spot 
with fire buckets whenever they see flames emerge from the 
earth. 

But it was not “ Acherontial ” but Aehrenthalian 
forces which led Austria to annex Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. 


The Kaiser has so often been 
The credited or debited with the sole 

Kruger Telegram, responsibility for the Kruger tele¬ 
gram, that most people read with 
some surprise Prince Bulow's explicit declaration on 
the subject. He said 

It has been a'-ked whether this lelcgram was an act of per¬ 
sonal initiative or a Slate ai t. I11 this connection 1 ran refer 
you to your own proceedings. You will remember that respon¬ 
sibility for this telegram was never lejceled by the then 
director of our political business. The telegiam was a State 
action proceeding from oftiiial consultations. It was in no way 
an act of personal initiative of his Majesty the Emperor. Who 
states that it was is not acquainted with events, and is absolutely 
unjust to his Majesty the Emperor. 

That is decisive, and out public will do well to make 
all necessary amends to the Kaiser. 

The net effect of the Imperial 
The Austro-German Chancellor’s declaration on the 
Dual Empire. subject of Germany’s relations to 
Austria-Hungary is to convince the 
world that so far as foreign policy and armies and 
navies are concerned a new Dual Empire has made 
its appearance in Europe. Henceforth Germany and 
Austria-Hungary are to be regarded like the Zancigs, 

“ Two minds with but a single thought." Prince 
Biilow was quite frank about it. On October 13th 
he says he wrote as follows :— 

I had yesterday an opportunity for a long conversation with' - 
his Majesty tlie Emperor ami King, and I am in a position to: 
stale that his Majesty completely approves ami shares the stand¬ 
point which I have taken up, that we have a firm determination, 
to fulfil our tieaty obligation to stand and remain at the side ol 
our ally. Even in ease of difficulties and eomplitalions arising, 
our all) will be able to depend upon us. lbs Majesty, whose 
rcvcienl fiiendsliip for the Kmpeior Francis Joseph is well, 
known, MAnils by bis august ally in unflinching fidelity. 

He defended the policy thus laid down of a thick-, 
and-thin support of Austria as follows :— 

lto vou really belf ye that we should have found any new 
fraud or any lompensation tor an alliance which has proved 
itself during thirty years if out fidelity had nol stood the test?, 
\Ve should, gentlemen, very soon, and this time without 
Austria-Hungary, have seen ourselves opposed by the same 
group of Bowers before which Austria-llungary had been 
compelled to give way. Gentlemen, Germany is strong enough 
to st.md alone in case of need ; but that is no reason (or leaving 
to himself or to the friendship of others in a difficult situation a 
faithful ally, who, moieovcr, has been a very valuable factor in 
European polities. 

Therefore, he concludes, “ By standing firm, to 
Austria-Hungary we best’secure our own interests." 

Tho If Mr. McKenna and Admiral 

Naval Crisis Fisher had not compelled a mott 
Hmne reluctant party to make provision 

for eight ironclads in the next 
twelve months, we should have stood a very fair 
chance of being of necessity as obedient to German 
dictation in 1912 as Russia is to-day. As I have 
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described ' the course of the naval crisis in another 
part of this Review, it is unnecessary to go over the 
ground again. Suffice it to say that the nation has 
suddenly been roused to a sense of its danger, and 
that henceforth there is every reason to hope that it 
will build two ships to the German one, since that is the 

only method 
by which our 
independence, 
nay our very 
existence, can 
be secured. 
Our Colonists 
at the Anti¬ 
podes were the 
first to wake up 
to the signifi¬ 
cance of the 
threatened po¬ 
sition. New 
Zealand’s offer 
of one Dread¬ 
nought at once, 
and another if 
necessary, was 
an extraordi¬ 
narily generous 
gift. The popu¬ 
lation of New Zealand is under a million, so that the 
offer of a single Dreadnought, which costs nearly two 
millions, is equal to a gift of forty shillings per head for 
every man, woman, and child jn the Colony. If we rose 
to the same height we should have to vote ^80,000,000. 
Her example was followed by Victoria and New South 
Wales, which have offered jointly to contribute one 
Dreadnought. It is doubtful whether the other C olonics 
will follow suit, but if danger really threatened they 
would not lag behind. They are hut few in number, 
bill Australia and Canada eac h contain more people 
than were to be found in all England when England 
single-handed had to face the Invincible Armada of 
Spain. 

The kcic listag voted the German 
naval estimates with unanimity, and 
without debate — an impressive 
manifestation of national resolu¬ 
tion. In our House of Commons Mr. Balfour gave 
, notice of th£ following vote of censure : -- 

That, in the opinion of this House, 1 lie declared policy of his 
Majesty’s Government respecting the immediate provision of 
I''battleships of ihe new. 1 type docs not sufficiently secure the 
$ ttfety of the Empire. 

f Mr. Balfour has been much censured for making the 
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and 

England: 
A Contrast. 


Navy a party question. But it is difficult to see what 
other course he could have taken. Mr. Asquith 
might have averted the need for any such action if he 
had explained that Ministers intended to treat the 
passage in the Estimates authorising preparations to 
construct the second set of four Dreadnoughts as 
equivalent to a vote to build eight. But as he shrank 
from doing this, Mr. Balfour was shut up to a vote 
of censure, which he certainly did not frame in any 
“extreme fashion." The proper resolution would 
have been one demanding the construction of two 
Dreadnoughts to the German one. But although that 
is in everyone’s mind, no one ventured to formulate 
it as a resolution. 

Tn the debate on the Vote of 
Sir Edward Grey’s Gensttre nothing was added to our 
Warntng. information but the statement by 
Mr. Asquith that in January last 
Ministers gave orders for the gun mountings for the 
new Dreadnoughts. As the gun mountings govern 
the whole question of naval construction, that is very 
satisfactory. The one feature of the debate was the 
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German ia : “A Dreadnought fox Britain from New Zealand ? 
These lion-cubs arc splendid 1 I wish I had an eaglet or two 
like that.’’ 
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weighty speech in which Sir Edward Grey stated the 
case for our naval supremacy in the following pregnant 
sentence. If we lost our naval superiority, he told 
the House, 

We should cease to count for anything amongst the nations of 
Europe, and we should be fortunate if our liberty was left and 
we did not become the conscript appendage of some stronger 
l’ower. That is a brutal way of stating the case, but it is 
the truth. ‘ 

I was glad to discover in his speech a trace of the 
convictions which Sir Edward Grey expressed to me 
before I set out round Europe in 1907, but which 
were so lamentably betrayed by our delegation at the 
Hague. After stating that half the revenues of 
Europe were spent in naval and military preparations, 
he said : - 

Surely the extent to which this expenditure has grown reallv 
becomes a satire, and a r< flection on 1 ivilivUion. Not in oui 
generation, perhaps, hut if K goes on at the rate at which it lias 
recently increased, sooner 01 later I believe it will submerge 
that civilisation. The burden already has shown itsell in 
national credit -less in our national credit than m the national 
credit of other nations ; blit sooner nr later, if it goes on at tin-, 
rate, it must lead to national bankruptcy. Is it to be wondered 
that the hopes and aspirations ol the last men in the leading 
countries ate devoted to trying to find some means ol checking 
it ? Siliely that is a statement of the case in win. It, however 
attached a man muv be to what I may call the mani.d spun, 
he may at least see that tile whole of Europe is m tin jneseiice 
of a great danger. Hut no country alone can save that 

The pity is that, instead of insisting upon a serious, 
earnest debate at the Hague in which England might 
have carried forty of the lbity-five States with her, Sir 
Edward Fry was put up to make a funeral oration 
over the grave of the buried question. 

The Naval Conference, which met 

The Now Laws in London, has succeeded 111 codi- 
Naval War. lying the laws of naval wa 1 fare 
upon several points ol interest. 
We have now a definition, approved by all the great 
maritime Powers, as to what is absolute contraband, 
what may he conditional contraband, and what 
cannot be under any circumstances declared to Iv- 
contraband. Cotton, I atn glad to see, is in tin- 
latter category, for nothing could In- more absurd 
than to reganl millions of bales as contraband, merely 
because a single hale might he used as material for 
the manufacture of gun-cotton. Another distinct ad¬ 
vance has been made in limiting the righL of capturing 
ships attempting to run the blockade to the area of 
naval operations. There was an attempt to define the 
zone of capture as that covered by one day’s steaming 
of the fastest ship in the blockading squadron; but 
in the end it %vas found more easy to agree upon 
the above definition. There has also been an agree¬ 
ment arrived at as to the limits of the right of belli¬ 
gerents to sink a neutral prize; but whether this is an 


advance or not is not quite clear. On the whole, the 
trend of progress is in the direction of strengthening 
the rights and privileges of neutrals, and the permission 
to destroy a neutral prize on the high seas, instead of 
taking her into a port for adjudication, seems to be 
rather a step backwards, even when it is placed under 
strict conditions. The Conference failed to agree as 
to the right to transform merchantmen into warships 
on the high seas, on which the proper compromise is 
to allow it to take place within any area covered by 
the guns of your own warships, and also as to whether 
the nationality or the domicile of the owner settles 
whether captured goods are forfeit. On these and 
other moot points the International l'ri/.e Court will 
make the law which it will administer. 

Few journalists ever celebrate a 
A Famous Russian jubilee, but that distinction fell to 
Journalist. JV 1 . Souvorin last month. He 
began his professional career fifty 
years ago. He has been thirty-three years on the 
staff of the Noi’oe Vmnya , which he has edited for years, 



M. Souvorin. 


and never with more vigour and skill than he does 
to-day. He is one of the many editors who belong 
to the prison brigade, and besides being an editor he,’ 
is a dramatist and novelist and a great publisher., 
The Novae Vremya has succeeded to the position . 
which the Moscow Gazette enjoyed under M, KatkofF, 
and it is now waging fierce war against M. Isvoltsky, 
who, however, by no means deserves all the hard ■> 
things said against him by his assailant. 
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It is amazing how long the bitter 
En *toj nd memories of an old feud will 

Russia. linger in some men’s minds, espe¬ 

cially when these men pride them¬ 
selves upon their advanced views. The attitude of 
some of our Liberal journalists towards Russia recalls 
the worst period of the Jingo madness. Because 
these worthy gentlemen do not think that the 
Emperor, who gave Russia the Duma and who con¬ 
cluded the entente with England, is moving rapidly 
enough towards their revolutionary ideals, nothing 
is too bad for them to say about the Russian 
Government. Hatred and malice and all un- 
charitableness inspire every line they write. If 
Russia bravely accepts the inevitable in the 
Near East rather than precipitate a European war, 
she is jeered at as a poltroon and denounced as a 
traitor. In Persia, although Sir Edward Grey vouches 
for the loyalty with which Russia is carrying out her 
engagements, they are continually suggesting that 
Russia is playing us false. It is well that we have a 
foreign Minister who can estimate all this poisonous 
tubbish at its projier value. It is difficult to say who 
£$ the more pestilent, a firebrand from the point of 
view of international peace - the Russophobist Jingo 
Or the humanitarian Radical, whose comments upon 
the Russian Government and its policy are about us 
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The End of a Great Strike. 

The employes of the French Post Office went out on strike last week owing 
(», some new regulations affecting the promotion and wages of telegraphists 
foraulgated by M. banyan, Under-Seeietarv of Posts and Telegraphs The 
'''“We spread to postmen, letter-sorters, and, indeed, to every branch of the 
o«t Office service. The employes returned to work on March 23. 


just and as valuable as the criticisms 
of England anti her policy which 
may be occasionally heard in an 
Irish pothouse when tipsy “ patriots ” 
of the dynamite type discourse on 
their country’s wrongs. 

One of the ugly 

_ symptoms of in- 

French Post Office , , , 

Strike. health in the 

body politic was 
the Post Office strike which last 
month left Paris for a week without 
letters or telegrams. The strikers 
disliked M. Simyan, the Under¬ 
secretary, who was officially respon¬ 
sible lor the administration of the 
Department. They had many 
grievances, but the head and front 
of all their grievances was the im¬ 
possibility of getting along with 
M. Simyan, so they struck against 
M. Simyan. They kept it up for 
a week, until Paris got restive. 
Telegraph wires were cut, and the 
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strike threatened to spread to the employes on 
the State ■ railways. Then M. Clemenceau inter¬ 
vened. Protesting that he never, never would 
allow the strikers to dictate the dismissal of a 
Minister, he conceded almost all their other demands, 
and was believed to be arranging to shelve M. Simyan 
by promotion or otherwise, and since then the resig¬ 
nation of M. Simyan has already been announced. 
In that highly complex organism, the modern State, a 
post office telegraph and railway strike is like a stroke 
of paralysis. It was bad enough in Russia in 1905, 
but Russia is not nearly so highly organised as 
France. A successfu 1 strike of State employes is a 
disquieting phenomenon wherever it occurs. It is 
next door to an insurrection, and nothing shakes 
authority more than a triumph achieved by a rebellion 
or a mutiny. 

The question at issue between 
Newfoundland England and the United States in 
the Hague. connection with the Newfoundland 
Fisheries will shortly come before 
the Hague Tribunal for adjudication. Dr. Lam- 
masch, one of the distinguished group of inter¬ 
national jurists who attended both the Hague 
Conferences, will preside over the Tribunal, and we 
could not have a better man. Dr. Tammasch speaks 

and under¬ 
stands Kitglish 
well, and his 
judicial detach¬ 
ment of mind 
renders him a 
very suitable 
person to direct 
these delibera¬ 
tions. Among 
the other judges 
by far the most 
distinguished is 
I )r. 1 >rago, of 
the Argentine 
Republic, 
whose name is 
associated with 

Professor Henry Lammasch. t * ie Dr ago 

Doctrine. He 

understands English better than French, and at the 
last Hague Conference he won the golden opinions of 
all those with whom he came in contact. Of a modest 
and retiring disposition, he was held in the highest 
regard by his colleagues. It is one of the great 
advantages of the Hague system that it affords us 
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an opportunity of making the acquaintance of 
distinguished South Americans w’ho otherwise might, 
have remained unknown excepting for their distinction ; 
as the denizens of another world. ,' } 

One of the great news items of: 

The Conquest last month was the arrival of% 
of 

the South Pole. Lieutenant Shaeklcton in New -' 
Zealand on his return from his; 
exploration of the Antarctic continent. Lieu-* 
tenant Shaeklcton and his companions started^ 
on their perilous quest on October 29th, 1907.!/ 
After fourteen months of Arctic adventures thejlil 
succeeded in reaching a point within irr miles off| 
the South Pole, where, on January 9th, 1909, Lieu*>| 
tenant Shaeklcton hoisted the Union Jack given to hinr^j 
by Her Majesty the Queen. 'This point was 350$ 
miles further than the advanced point reached by tbe.f 
Discovery Expedition in 1902. They took with then%' 



On ihe left is Lieutenant Shaeklcton, who has established ac 
record by penetrating to within in miles of the South Pole, Oil) 
350 miles nearer than the previous “ Farthest South.” Another,; 
party from the Nimrod discovered the South Magnetic Pole, 
and planted the Union Jack there. On the right is Petty Officer -? 
Joyce, one of the most experienced ,of Lieutenant ShucklctonV tj 
men, who was in charge of the dogs and sledges. > 
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Lieutenant Shackleton’s Wonderful Achievement. 

Map of the Antarctic regions, showing T.iculcnant Shacklcton\ “Farthest South’ 
record. Reproduced, by kind permission, from the Daily Mail of March 24th. 


1 motor and Manchurian ponies in place of dogs. 
Some of these ponies died from eating sand, another 
fell down a crevasse, others ftere shot for food, hut 
the experiment of using ponies instead of dogs seems 
to have been fairly successful. The chief achieve¬ 
ments of the expedition may thus be summarised :— 

Point reached within 1II miles of South Pole. 

Magnetic Pole leached. 

Eight mountain chains discovered. 

One hundred mountains surveyed. 

Volcano of Mount Krchus 13,120 feet high, ascended. 

New coast and high mountains located running west from 
Victoria Land. 

Coal measures dismveted in Antarctic continent. 

Lieutenant Shackleton was away 
Thf Exploration f or I2 6 days, lie travelled under 
the greatest hardships for 1,700 
miles, and all the world applauds 
hts heroic perseverance and devotion in the 
pursuit of what is after all of absolutely no import¬ 
ance to the man in the street. But there is 
another quest which is of immediate personal 
importance to every one of us, to prosecute which 
regarded by the man in the street as little 


of the 
Other World. 


short of incipient lunacy. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, M.P., addressing 
a Bible class at Bristol last month, 
said that the persistent, haunting, 
alarming thought of what happened 
after death was the most stupendous 
speculative question that, one mortal 
could put to another. Yet Mr. 
Birrell’s own speech is sufficient to 
show that he himself has bestowed 
little or no attention on the subject. 
Mr. Birrell said that it would be 
most unwise and impertinent to 
dogmatise, and yet he immediately 
proceeded to dogmatise in the most 
unblushing manner as to the life 
after death, carrying his dogmatism 
so far as to say that unless the in¬ 
formation gained by patient inquiry 
corresponds to his preconceived 
ideas he will reject ft altogether. 
He seems to imagine that what 
he wants, or what he would like to 
have, counts for anything in the 
matter. We might as well declare 
that as Lieutenant Shaekleton’s 
narrative of the Antarctic continent 
did not correspond to our precon¬ 
ceived opinions, there was no truth 
m his narrative. Mr. Birrell may be quite right in 
wishing to gel rid of himself, hut although he ma_\ 
desire it with his whole heart fervently, that does 
not prove that when he gets to the other side of 
the grave he will realise his wish. 1 he great question 
is, can we or can w T e not ascertain by communications 
with those who have gone before what kind ol life 
they lead and what kind ot lito we nuiy expect to 
lead? Thousands of persons quite as intelligent as 
Mr. Birrell have been satisfied as to the identity ol 
the person at the other end ol the wireless telephone, 
but' they have approached the question not from a 
preconceived notion of what ought to be, but from 
a scientific spirit of investigation which merely desires 
to ascertain what is. 

Prince von Billow’s Parliamentary 

Prince Biilow’s P ositi ™ haS becn ^ 

Position. perilled by what seems to be an 

irreconcilable difference of opinion 
between the Conservative and Liberal members of 
the Ministerial majority, commonly known as the 
Bloc , as to the best way of raising the extra 
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^20,000,000 required for the service of the State. 
The death duties are abhorrent to the German 
squirearchy, yet without death duties there seems no 
way of choking the deficit. Prince von liiilow’s 
marvellous adroitness in Parliamentary legerdemain 
will no doubt stand him in good stead, but this time 
it seems as if he might be up against a stone wall. 
It is always said that there is no indispensable man, 
but it would be extremely difficult to replace the 
shifty, resourceful, eloquent Chancellor who has to 
ride two such very difficult steeds at the same time 
as the Kaiser and the Reichstag. 

Croydon, which only returned the 
Croydon late Mr. Arnold-Forster in 1906, 
By-Election. thanks to a split between the 
forces of Liberalism and Labour 
last mon'h, returned a Unionist by a majority of 
3,062 over the combined Liberal and Labour vote. 
The Unionist poll went up from <S,2ti to 11,989; 
the Liberal vote rose from 7,573 to 8,041 ; but the 
Labour vote slumped from 4,007 to 886. This 
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Ths late Right Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 

Mr. Arnold-Forstcr, M.P. for Croydon, was a grandson of 
IF. Arnold, of Rugby, a nephew of Matthew Arnold, and an 
adopted son of Mr \V. E. Forster, whose name he added to his 
own. In 1900 he became Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty, and later the Secretary for War. 
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is very significant. The new issue — that of the 
need for a supreme Navy, which both Unionist ;■ 
and Liberal candidates affirmed — w r as denied by 
the Labom^candidatc, who, as a consequence, was 
summaril^BMfed out, almost the whole of the v 
Labour votew^ig transferred to the eight-Z>raft£ 
noughts man, whose spokesmen unscrupulously pro¬ 
mised “ work for all.” In Scotland the electors, who i 
voted before the naval issue arose, kept their heads. 1 
In Hawick the Liberals were almost as strong as in a 
1906. In Glasgow, where they lost a scat, the con -1 
slitucncy voted as it did before Free Trade was ? 
threatened, and in Edinburgh tin; voting was unex- ; j 
pectedly favourable; but all the same the tide is is? 
running strong against Ministerialists. Since last 
January the Unionist poll has gone up by 28,098‘j 
votes and the Liberal vote has fallen by 24,619. ' J l 

Fifty years after the suppression of i 

The First Native the Mutiny the British (lovernment 
on the , , , . 

Viceroy s Council. has ventured to try the expert- y 

merit of appointing one of its 
Indian-born subjects a member of the Viceroy’s | 
Council. Mr. Satyendra 1 ’rasanna Sinha, the-| 
Advocate-General of Bengal, who is the first Hindu,| 
to be admitted within the saeied precincts of thg;t» 
Indian Cabinet, has been selected by Lord Min to and J 
Lord Morley as the ablest and most; trustworthy j 
lawyer to fill the chair of the lagal member vacatedJ 
by the retirement of Sir Henry Richards. Mr. Sinhaiif 
universally admitted to be an honest,unable,andaloyal!;| 
Councillor. The only complaints that are heard is thatS|f 
he is a Bengalee but as an I ndian must be horn some-! || 
where, he may as well be born in Bengal as in Bombay 
or Madras—and that he is a Hindu. His religion is e 
supposed to give offence to the Mohammedans. Butfff 
there was no question of a choice between a HindqJ 
and a Mohammedan. The issue lay between acf 
Hindu and a Christian. And although it suits someS 
Christian journalists and politicians to assume that? 
the Mohanime<k?.$)s would much prefer a Christian 
a Hindu, the evidence on that point is still to seek,; 
After all, blood is thicker than water, and an Indian;! 
even if he be n Hindu, must be nearer to another? 
Indian, even if he be a Mohammedan, than the pale 
faced Christian from beyond the seas. 

1 .ord Curzon and Sir Percy Scot* 
South African have last month borne witness to| 
Unton. the extraordinary success of tfi 

• pro-Boer policy in South Africa^ 
The enthusiasm for the Union of South Africa would'| 
have gladdened the heart of Cecil Rhodes had 
been able to see it afar off before he died. Thert|j| 
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seems to be every reason to expect that the scheme 
will be accepted by all the Colonies, although in 
regard to representation in the House of Assembly 
the Cape Colonists feel they have been harshly treated. 
The basis of this representation is the adult white 
population as ascertained at the Census of 1904, 
namely :— 

Cape of Good Hope . I 67 .S 4 t> 

Natal . 34 > 7&4 

Transvaal. 106,493 

Orange River Colony. 4C014 

Tfiere are to be 121 members of the House of 
Assembly ; the quota required to elect each is 2,891. 
But here is a table showing the contrast between what 

will be and what ought to be :— 

YYn.r, nr. Ouoiit to be 

1 Capo of Good Hope ... 3,285* 51 2,891—58' 

Transvaal . 2,958—56 2,891-37 

Orange River Colony ... 2,412—17 2,891 14 

Naial.2,046—17 2,891 — 12 

Much more serious is the compromise arrived at 
yn the subject of the natives. The Cape Colony 
fetd firm to her policy of granting the franchise to 
:he coloured population. She is allowed to retain 
his, but at the direct expense of the voting strength 
>f her white population ; for in arriving at the num¬ 
ber of members to which each province is entitled no 
tccount is taken of coloured voters. The South 
African Parliament of the future has the power to 
disfranchise the Cape Blacks. Altogether the prospect 
lefore the coloured races is not rosy in South Africa, 
[’bat is the one fly in the pot of ointment that would 
ilherwise be very fragrant. 

Sir Percy Scott, the Admiral who 
A Good Report recently took a small British fleet 
South America. to South Africa, and incidentally 
looked in at South America, has 
;ivett a very interesting account of his impressions of 
he Latin-American countries which he visited : — 

- [a South Aineiii.t lie visited tin* three great Slates of Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay. Very lew people in England icalNed 
ow great in every v\av these countries were, and this was sur- 
rising, because England had about .£500,000,000 invested in 
beir enterprises. Km <le J im no, wlikli had the finest and most 
feturesque harbour in the world, was now up-to-date in‘every- 
fling. At Buenos Ayres in* (Sir I’erev) w as taken into a bank and 
[town ,£30,000,000 of iriined gold, £'20.000,000 of which was 
I English sovereigns. Money seemed to be abundant. For 
xainple, a box at the opera (it > • >u muld get one) eost £'900 
ar the season, the entrance fee fm (lie club was ,£300, u small 
airy he visited was dealing with the milk of 13,000 rows, and 
'farm a short distance off was of the same acreage as the whole 
[!, England. At Monte Video, enormous strides had been 
jjfcdc with their new liarliotti. . . . 

fed so forth and so forth. The habit of paying 
gbuHy visits to South American ports, once begun, 
ra^be kept up. 


An 

Internationa! 

Hostel. 


Afforestation. 


One of the great events of London 
last month was the opening of 
Selfridge’s new .store in Oxford 
Street. The Department Store 
has long been one of the great features of American 
life, but it has been reserved for Mr. Selfridge to 
launch the American Department Store in all its 
glories in London. Its chief interest to me, however, 
lies in the fact that Mr. Selfridgc has gone a 
long way towards meeting a want on which 
I have frequently insisted—namely, the creation 
of an international hostel where the stranger that is 
within our gates and visitors to town can find them¬ 
selves a welcome and at home. In the beginning of 
1906 I published a plea for the establishment of such 
a hostel under the aegis of the Government as part of 
the hospitality that John Bull owes to those who visit 
this country. I would, of course, prefer that such an 
international hostel should be managed and directed 
by the Executive Government of the day, but failing 
this, Selfridge’s Store is at least an illustration as to 
what can be done by private enterprise in that 
direction. 

Mr. Rider Haggard seems deter¬ 
mined to keep the public up to the 
mark on the subject of afforesta¬ 
tion. As he told the Authors’ Club 
the other night, “ unemployment is afforestation’s 
opportunity.” The fact that a Royal Commission, 
composed of twenty men of all shades of political 

opinion, should 
u n a n i m o 11 s ly 
recommend the 
State to under¬ 
take the re¬ 
afforesting of 
Great Britain is 
adequate proof 
that the case 
for afforestation 
is very strong. 
In sixty years 
an acre of land 
will yield 100 
tons of timber. 
But it is only 
the State that 
can afford to 
wait so long. 
At present we 
are importing 
,£3,600,000 of 
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Mr. H. Rider Haggard. 

£3,600,000 worth of pitprops and 





woodpulp every year, all of which might be pro¬ 
duced at home. Land that can be bought at 
45s. per acre is available in great areas, and as no 
climate in the world produces better oak, ash, and 
larch than our own, Mr. Rider Haggard does well 
to repeat, and again to repeat, his demand for State 
afforestation. 

Lord Esher delivered a lecture last 
month before the Royal Institution 
Queen Victoria. Qn p ie betters and Journals of 

Queen Victoria, which was subse¬ 
quently reprinted from the Times in a fourpenny 
pamphlet. Loid Esher certainly was not gravelled 
for want of matter. The late Queen kept a private 
journal, filling 100 volumes, from the age of thirteen 
to the last few years before her death. In the 
archives at Windsor there are 1,050 volumes of 
papers and correspondence of Queen Victoria bound 
in large folio volumes, and there will be another 200 
volumes to be added when the arrangement of (hose 


papers is complete. The Queen hated worn; 
suffrage, asserting that politics were not for wome 
But that did not hinder her from being one of tl 
keenest politicians of our time and one of the wise 
Lord Esher says :— 

The advice given her by Kin; Leopold, .her uncle, on 1 
day of her accession, never to deride a ipiestion of imports! 
on the day on which it was submitted to her, she adhered 
invariably, and to this habit might be attributed the avoidan 
of many mistakes. 

The following tribute paid by Lord Esher to t 
memory of the late Queen is as well deserved as it 
well expressed : — 

We. owed In Queen Victoria the rdnsiatement of the Mom 
chical ptineiple in the eyes of all grave and earnest mi 
and the deep respect with which the British Crown u 
regarded by tile subjects of this vast Kmpiie. The secret 
her influence uas her unfaltering devotion to duty, her siixi] 
regald lot, ami, if tile word was not misplaced, her narri 
adherence to, the plain, unvarnished truth in every action a 
relation of her long life. 



The late Mme. Heariette Ronner. 

The greatest painter in the world of cat life and character, who 
has just died at Brussels at the age of eighty eight. 
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“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.”—BC rns. 
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By permission of the pi ofrietors of 44 J'utirh ” | 

“A Handsome Concession.” 

EuroI’a (intei veiling ln'twfi-n An-.ti in and Si'rvia — to ihi; 
former) : “ 1 think I can peisu.nle mv young triend here to be 
feasonablc, and T am sure you can alford tn be generous.” 

Ausiria : “I don’t lemcmber to have asked vour opinion, 
madam. I!u1 -if he’s prepared tn lick my hoots, I’ll then 
consider whether I II allow him In go on Jivnw.” 
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Westminster Gazette 1 

Holding the Pass. 

At a great Free Trade meeting in Queen’s Hall on March 
• Lord Avebury presided and Mr. Asquith and Lord 
four of Burleigh were amount the principal speakers. 






ftlomtnz Leader.] 

“WeVe got the Ships, WeVe got the Men-” 

First British Bu’ej ukki' : “What’s all this rot about 
the want of Dreadnoughts 1 Them are 128,000 of us, aren’t 
there ?” 

. SECOND Ditto : “ You’re tight, male, dreadnoughts all.” < 
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In Maizeland. 

The Brewer does not want a tax cither on Barley or Mai 7 . 
because he uses them for his beer. 

The. Farmer wants a tax on Birley, and he doesn’t see wlr 
there shouldn't be a tax on Maize too. 

Tlie pig-kccping Labourer doesn’t want a tax on Mai» 
because he feeds his animals on it—but he would like a tax 01 
Bacon.— Tariff Reform Commission Evidence. 
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The Servian Gamin. 


Austria : “ Here comes this horrid l«>y i ’ 

Kt ssi a : “ Take cate ! 1 10 lias Iwo stones in his pocket ! ”, 


J'ixi Juetto.] 11 ui in. 

The Powers of Europe apply a little friendly pressure 
to Servia to induce her to submit. 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH OF THE WORLD AS 
SEEN IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 
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Kladderadatuh .] loer.in. 

The German artist shows the crowned heads keeping a pre¬ 
carious footing on the cork of the bottle filled with the ferment¬ 
ing millions of Europe. 


(I) In Germany, Austria, and Italy. 


IVaJtre Jacob. ] 

(2) In France, England, and Russia. 
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Roosevelt : “ In your place, my good colleague, I should 
long ago have done something.” 

Swiss President : “ Dear Theodore, in Switzerland 

editors’ posts are not so well paid, and gatne-sliooling now only 
occurs on service.” 



Siutplieusimtu :I [Munich. 


Not Quite the Preseat Situation. 

German Angel : “ I’ll gladly shake hands if you will only 
take off those gjoves l ” 


“ This time it should be quite rlear that I have set out to con¬ 
quer, not some Yankee girl, but a Royal Highness.” 


Brotherly Love. [Berlin. 

MULEY Hafid : “ When two enemies arc reconciled it 
goes hard with the third." 






Jyladdtrrp da t*ch^\ 


The Balkan Crisis. 


[ Berlin. 


larF., 1 Rt'SSlAN : “ r am Stionjrjy ill ihvmii of pro\entin{; an 
active rupture,’foi'rl tli.it came I would have to talo- a band in 
matters.myself—and the situation would then be terrible 1 


A | [Constantinople. 

Liberty in Turkey. 

“ Where are you {joint; in that condition, my poor friend ? ” 
“ I am to*iin; to ask peiniission to publish .1 newspaper.” 
“Hut you have lost your head ?” 

“ .No ; 1 have only [ml it away safely—State precautions ! ” 
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bestride the Continent ; but the animals, some of them .it least, are shying at the Yet another form of “Waters” fori 
sight of the Arch of I'eace. the Sick Maui, , ^ 


7! 



EGYPT AND THE REVOLUTION IN TURKEY. 


American Economist .] 

Keeping Things Stirred Up. 

UnCI.E Sam : “ I wish that pesky crank 
would .let those bees alone. They make 
the team crazy. At this rale I’ll never get 
my ploughing dune.” 


Cairo Punch.} 


“ The daring Turkish Officers who risked their lives for their country.* 
















“THE LORDS OF THE KING’S NAVEE.” 




I 


PRELUDE. 

it degeneracy or is it not ? That is the question. 
Are we a race of decadents, or is there still in us 
the stern, serious stuff of our forefathers? I 
■>s at times that I have my doubts. If we were 
^rational beings it ought not to be necessary to use 
jjfsuch highly flavoured stimulants as invasion plays and 
^ party votes of censure to lash us into taking the most 


childhood, and shake our sides with laughter over 
tragedies that ought to stir emotions too deep for 
tears ? 

I expressed the misgivings I felt when I went to 
Wyndham’s Theatre, and saw and heard the way in 
which the audience took the presentation on the 
stage of a supreme national calamity. I hoped that 
as time went on the mood alike of the actors and of 



i/ Mtllteunte Punchy (February 18. 

Why Peace is not embraced. 


Ji, (king Edward's visit in Germany in the interests of Peace is said to have been immensely successful. 
I reduction of armaments.) 


But there is to be no 


Tin f KajM'.r : “Yah. It vos a great! piddy dot our arms vos full already, aiud’t it ? ” 


obvious measures of precaution dictated by the con¬ 
ditions of our national existence. Have we become 
such creatures of impulse that we must be “ pleased 
$ith a rattle, tickled with a straw ” before we can he 
f»axed into admitting such an obvious proposition as 
[fiat two and two make four ? Are we so far advanced 
fe/our second childhood that we have lost even 
pagination, that most precious possession of our first 


the audience would change. That expectation has 
not been realised. “ A Britisher,” writing on 
March 26th, &nds to a daily contemporary the 
following:— 

“An Englishman’s Home.” 

Words cannot expres th'- indignation with which I witnessed 
the last two acts of this now famous play last night. 

bpieiy people dp not realise the drift of this splendidly acted 
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Character Sketch. 



tragedy, or the lesson it is meant to enforce, that such bursts of 
laughter as resounded last night should have been heard. 

For instance, when Brown curses the enemy for wrecking his 
home—the typical English home—bursts of inane laughtei ! 
When Brown, in his mad despair, seizes the rifle, which he ill- 
knows how to use, and shrieks madly in his desire to strike the 
enemy home—shrieks of laughter 1 And last, but by no means 
least, in the most distressing episode when Brown is taken out 
to be shot, and his daughter, eventually realising this, utters 
agonised cries—nothing but laughter ! 

Surely, surely the British public have not become so depraved 
or soft-brained that they cannot distinguish Comedy from 
Tragedy. If it had been some mean and worthless love scent- 
sobs would have been heard. But because it portrayed the 
emotion of people who fought and clung to all that a Britisher 
should hold dear, bursts of laughter rang through the place ! 

The farce at Wyndham’s Theatre is bad enough. 
But the farce in Downing Street and Westminster 
has been worse. The play but travesties the 
inadequacy of our land forces, about which few 


tenance of our national position.” I wonder if it he 
occurred to His Grace that there are some thing 
even more necessary for the maintenance of ovi 
national position than the building of Dreadnoughti 
One of these things surely ought to be the recovery b 
the brain and the conscience of Britain of the control c 
national policy. The Church has abdicated its posi 
tion. It was once both the inspiration and the cot 
trailer of the national sentiment. The Anglici 
Church had its faults, but if you turn over the page 
of an old Prayer Book you will be impressed by th 
passionate earnestness with which it realised its dutie 
as a National Church. 

It is true that it usually celebrated the wrong thing! 
and lamented where it ought to have exulted, an 
exulted where it ought to have mourned. That j 
due to the fact that since the Restoration it ba 



Mr. McKenna. Sir John Fisher. Sir Edward Grey. 1 

First Lord of the Admiralty. The First Sea Lord. Minister for Foreign Affairs. | 


people think seriously. The political farce—a farce 
most tragical—concerns the Navy, the maintenance 
<jf whose efficiency and supremacy is a matter of life 
and death. Yet the farcical element of unreality 
and make-believe, the prostitution of a grave national 
crisis into a frantic scrimmage of politicians eager 
for party advantage, and the subordination of the 
question of our national existence to the most squalid 
and contemptible personal ambitions—such things are 
almost enough to make us despair. 

I.—RELIGION AND NATIONAL LIFE. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, I see, has written 
a letter, read at a Canterbury meeting held on March 
26th to demand more Dreadnoughts , in which he 
says : “ I need hardly assure you that I am eagerly in 
favour of our doing whatever is necessary for the main* 


always been a dominant sect, whose ascendent 
depends upon its subserviency to the Tory Part; 
But allowing for the necessary limitations 6f its pos 
tion, it did, according to its lights, endeavour to sobi 
the thoughts of the citizens and to humble the hesi 
of a nation too much inclined at all times to indulf 
in the sins which Rudyard Kipling deplores in b 
“ Recessional” and panders to in almost every oth» 
line he has ever written. The guidance of the natk 
has passed from the Christian pulpit to the senS) 
tional Press, and from the Press to the theatre ap 
the music-hall. What are the inevitable result® 
Mr. Runciman, speaking on the same day concernir 
“the scoundrels, and contemptible scoundrels, wh 
excite national passions,” said:— 

Some gentlemen actually look on the Navy from no ot|j< 
point of view than as a suitable excitement for readers of the! 
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^newspapers, rather after the fashion of a divorce case, or Miss 
i, Violet Gharlesworth, or the Giwnd National. 

Mr, Macnamara was simultaneously expressing his 
town misgivings. He said 
1 I am lieginning to lie concerned when 1 note the hysterical 
mood into which some people have fallen about the possibility 
t>{ John Hull’s decay front degeneracy within. 

Contrast the note of the Jingo journalist and 
theatrical spoil ter with that of the old Prayer Book, 
.which directs that- - 

i, When there shall lie imminent ilangei, a-, many as can be 
fepared from necessary service in die Ship, shall be called together, 
jkiid make an humble Confession ol their Sins to God : In 
pvhich every one ought seriously to inflect upon those par¬ 
ticular Sins of which his ( onsi ieiuv shall accuse him, saying as 
/ollowoth-- 

I need not print llie whole Confession, hut merely 
tjuote: 

{■' 
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Divine Majesty in this our necessity: that thou wouldest take 
the cause into thine own hand, and judge between us and our 
enemies. Stir up thy strength, O Lord, and come and help 
me : for thou givest not alway the battle to the strong, but 
canst save by many or by few, O let not our sins now cry 
against us for vengeance, but hear us, thy poor servants, begging 
mercy and imploring thy help, and that thou wouldest be a 
defence unto us against the faee of the enemy : make it appear 
that thou art our Saviour and mighty Deliverer, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

In all the bickerings and blatant clamourings of 
the last month was there even so much as one voice 
that echoed the solemn note of this old Collect of 
Mother Church, which comes down to us laden with 
the sacred memories of generation after generation 
of English seamen, who prayed and fought and dietl 
to secure the peace and safety of our ocean-girded 
isle ? So far as I have seen, not one ' 
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Mr. Winston Churchill. Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. Mr. Lloyd George. 

President Board of Trade. The Great Little Navy Man. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


: “Wiedo earnestly repent and be heartily sorry for these mis¬ 
doings ; the lemembr.incc ol them is grievous unto us. The 
lurden of them is intolerable. Have mercy upon 11s, have mercy 
fpon us, most merciful F.uhei.” 

The modern man, Sir Oliver Lodge has told us, 
does not reflect much upon his sins. Quite true, 
pit he continues to commit them. Probably if we 
prere again faced by the stern issues of life and death, 
ihich wrung these humble confessions from the 
hearts of the Raleighs and Blakes and Nelsons, 
jm might even profitably resume the practice of 
Confession and repentance. How many men of 
m generation, I wonder, have ever read “The 
Rawer to be said before a Fight at Sea against an 

MLaiost powerful and glorious Lord God, the Lord of Hosts, 
|il>rulttl and comma.> lest all things: thou sittest in the 
Kite judging right : therefore we make our address to thy 


11 .—THE MEN WHO SAVED THE NAVV. 

Under the Constitution of this realm the supreme 
governance of the King’s Navy is vested in the hands 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsible 
to his Sovereign and to Parliament for the maintenance 
of the efficiency and the sufficiency of the Navy. 
Behind the First 1 ,ord there is the Board of Admiralty, 
consisting of Sea Lords and Civil Lords and a Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary. The First Lord and his Board 
have sometimes been at variance upon questions of 
policy, but when they are unanimous they are practi¬ 
cally supreme. No Cabinet that ever existed in 
our time could stand if the First Lord, with 
the unanimous support of all his Sea Lords, 
Civil Lords and Parliamentary Secretary were to 
resign their offices and refuse any longer to be. 
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responsible for the safety of the Empire unless their 
demands were attended to. 

In times past it is notorious that Sea Ixirds have 
frequently admitted that they ought to resign, but 
they did not do so for the simple reason that they 
could neither command the support of the First 
Lord nor count upon the loyalty of their com-, 
rades in the Service. I discussed this question ol 
the duty of resignation with Sir Cooper Key and 
Lord Alcefcter, the First and Second Sea I -ords in 1884, 
and the reasons which they then adduced always 
came back to the same thing. The First Lord would 
not support them, he could always find other admirals 
to replace them. Hence, time and again, the Navy 
has been allowed to dip dangerously below tlu- 
standard of safety. 

At the present crisis, the situation has been saved 


of the Admiralty was therefore reduced to a simple 
addition sum. Leaving America out of the question, 
as not a foreign or conceivably a hostile Power, Mr. 
McKenna and his Hoard had merely to take the 
strength of each of the next two strongest naval 
Powers, add them together, add 10 per cent, for con¬ 
tingencies, and then to frame a shipbuilding pro- ! 
gramme that would make our Navy equal to the total 
thus obtained. Mr. McKenna and his colleagues did , 
their sum in simple addition, and they submitted with 
unanimity their shipbuilding programme to the:' 
Cabinet. So far all appeared plain sailing. Butj 
to make assurance doubly sure they one and all 
entered into a solemn covenant with cm h other that 
if their demands were not complied with they would 
one and all resign office. 
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Mr. Harold Spender. 

Dailv Chronicle. 
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Mr. Gardiner. 

Kihtor Pailv News, 



by the fact that Mr. McKenna, the First Lord ol the 
Admiralty, has stood to his guns, and that he has been 
backed by his Board with unanimity. As a result his 
Naval estimates demanded the sanction of Parliament 
for beginning the construction of eight Dreadnoughts 
this year. If this demand had not been conceded 
Mr. McKenna and Mr. Macnamara and the whole of 
the present Board of Admiralty would have resigned.- 
They had no option but to do this. It is not the 
duty of the Board of the Admiralty to frame the policy 
of this country. The Cabinet decides the national 
policy, and throws upon the Admiralty the responsi¬ 
bility of providing the ships, the guns, and the men 
necessary to execute it. Mr. Asquith last year, with¬ 
out a dissentient voice from any of his colleagues, 
declared that it was the determination of his Govern¬ 
ment to maintain the two-Power standard. The task 


III.—THE GREAT ‘LITTLE NAVY MAN. ; 

I have explained that the chief reason that'deterred » 
Sea Lords in previous crises from shouldering their 
responsibility and resigning rather than acquiesce’ in*f 
the weakening of the Navy was their knowledge .that ( 
they could always, and easily be 1 replaced * by ,1' 
admirals eager for promotion. The .chief danger c 
of the late crisis arose 'from.the same -cause. ; 
The supreme merit of the Board of Admiralty % 
in resolving to resign if their programme was - 
not accepted, lies in the fact that they knew' perfectly ' 
well that if they sacrificed their official positions in 
an effort to save our naval supremacy they would be - 
immediately replaced by admirals who would be \ 
more accommodating in the matter of Dreadnoughts > 
to the exigencies of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ; 
In other words, the trump card of the party opposed ', 
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to eight Dreadnoughts was Lord Charles Beresford. 
if the Sea Lords threatened resignation, if their 
demands were cut down to four, they were plainly 
told that Lord Charles would not insist upon eight 
Dreadnoughts. Whether Lord Charles knew it or not 
■— ai 'd it is difficult to believe that such a past master 
in all the arts of intrigue and cabal could be ignorant 
of the use that was made of his name—his name and 
his authority were constantly invoked by the Little 
Navy faction in order to terrorise the Sea Lords into 


McKenna and Sir John Fisher have saved th< 
country, and Lord Charles Beresford, more than any 
other living man, deserves to be branded qs the 
Great Little Navy Man, who did his best or his worst 
to betray it. Nor is his right to this title in the least 
affected by the fact that he wanted more ships of 
other classes. The crisis turned on Dreadnoughts , 
and on that vital issue Lord Charles was on the side 
of the Little Navy Party. 



O' I 1 Elliott and Fry. 

Mr. E. T. Cook. 

Leader writer on the Daily Chronicle. 


J aotogtaph ly\ {Lafayette 

Viscount Esher. 

Imperial Defence Committee. 
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Mr. Alfred Spender. 

Editor Westminster Gazette. 


• an abandonment of their demand 
for eight Dreadnoughts. It is 
l Surely one of the most paradoxical 
\ of all the absurdities of this wel- 
; ter of tragical, farcical situations 
That the man who during all 
i these critical months was being 
fused as the trump card of the 
[.opponents of the eight Dread¬ 
nought programme should now 
pbe converted into the high and 
fmighty Lord Panjandrum of the 
^theatre and music-hall agitation, 

( whose war-song has as its refrain- 

ft* 

l “ Eight, eight, eight ! 

P We won’t have less than eight. 

A' So we’Jl smash them flat 
If they won’t give us that, 
f Eight, eight, eight!” 

I If, as these drumbeaters believe, 
S|he maintenance of the naval 
Ippremacy of Great Britain de- 
S jp nds upon the beginning of eight 
Wfvadnoughts this vear, then Mr. 
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IV.—HIS FRIENDS AND 
ALLIES. 

Lord Charles Beresford, in the 
campaign against the Dread¬ 
noughts , had in the Cabinet as 
his chief allies Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George. 
Whether they merely used his 
arguments as anyone might do, 
without having ever had any 
communication with him, or 
whether, as rumour, that lying 
jade, asserts, they took sweet 
counsel together with the late 
Commander of the Channel Fleet 
in order to baffle and defeat the 
demand of the Admiralty for 
eight Dreadnoughts , does not 
greatly matter. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Charles 
Beresford were the three great 
antagonists of the eight Dread¬ 
noughts programme. Mr. Winston 
































Churchill inherits from his father a reluctance to 
make adequate provision for the necessities of the 
Navy. Mr. Lloyd George, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, naturally supports anyone who will help 
him to reduce his deficit. Their attitude may be 
deplored. Hut it can be explained, and to a certain 
extent condoned. But what can be said in excuse 
for Lord Charles Beresford, who, when the fate of our 
supremacy in Dreadnoughts was hanging in the 
balance,, allowed the prestige of his name and his 
popularity among his journalistic friends to be exploited 
in order to weaken and to discredit his official chief 
at the very time when Admiral Fisher was making 
his gallant and successful stand in favour of eight 
Dreadnoughts 1 

The Lord Chancellor said at Sir Douglas Straight’s 
dinner that the Cabinet was the only place in the 
world in which there were no secrets, and it must be 
admitted that this Cabinet is one of the leakiest in 
living memory. Mr. Chamberlain used to give away 
with a very free hand the secrets of the Gladstone 
Cabinet of 1880, but his record has been broken 
by the obliging communicativeness of some of Mr. 
Asquith’s colleagues. In the sympathetic news 
columns of the Daily News and the Daily Chronicle , 
and in the leading articles of the Daily Nat's and 
the Nation, the public was regaled from day to 
day, or from week to week, with a full, true, anil 
particular account of the great struggle that was 
going on in the Cabinet between the Admiralty and 
the friends and allies of Lord Charles Beresford's 
anti-Dreadnought policy. The Daily Chronicle , with 
severe impartiality, was all for the Supreme 
Navy in its leading columns, while it allowed 
its interviewers and special correspondents to 
spread themselves in the news columns in 
favour of the Little Navy clique. Mr. Garvin, of 
the Observer , contended valiantly for the Admiralty, 
consistently supporting both the Board and the eight 
Dreadnoughts. The Express , which has constituted 
itself as the most passionate advocate of Lord 
Charles Beresford, combined with curious incon¬ 
sistency a vehement demand for the eight Dretui- 
noughts with an even more vehement attack upon 
Admiral Fisher, upon whose patriotic resolution the 
granting of the eight Dreadnoughts entirely depended. 
Over and above all these minor dwellers on the 
journalistic Olympus hovered Mr. Alfred Spender as 
the modern Jove, faithful to his great role of 
Smoother-in-Ordinary to the Cabinet, but as resolute 
as his friend Mr. McKenna and Admiral Fisher to 
maintain the supremacy of the King’s Navy. The 
Times and the Morning Post may be paired off against 
each other. 

vviunn the Cabinet Lord Morley lent a more or 
less hesitating support to anti-Dreadnought men, and 
at times he was reported to have imagined that he 
seriously contemplated surrendering his place at the 
India Office in order to strengthen Mr. Winston 
Churchill in his crusade against the Dreadnoughts. 


With Lord Morley’s name was associated that of Mr. 1 
John Burns, who is leading a somewhat suppressed; 
life at present. But not even the most lively imagi¬ 
nation could picture the President of the Local 
Government Board resigning office on such a question 1 
as that of four Dreadnoughts versus eight. , 

The real fight within the Cabinet and outside of it; 
was practically confined to less than a dozen men. ; 
On one side for the eight Dreadnoughts there stood; 
Mr. McKenna, Admiral Fisher, Lord Esher, Mr. Alfred ■: 
Spender, Mr. E. T. Cook and Mr. Garvin—the Daily ; 
Mail , for some unaccountable reason, refused to take; 
a hand in the war on either side. On the other side ; 
the fight was kept up for the Little Navy party, with; 
only four Dreadnoughts this year, by Lord Charles"; 
Beresford, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Lloyd George, j 
Mr. Massingham, Mr. Gardiner, of the Daily News, l 
and half of Mr. Donald, of the Daily Chronicled 
For months everything turned upon the question! 
which side was bluffing and which meant business.; 
The side that meant business was the Board .0$ 
Admiralty. The other side contented themselves? 
with a compromise which gave them an apparent!?; 
victory while giving the Admiralty all that it wanted., ij 

V.—THE ONLY SOUND NAVAL POLICY. | 

When I came back from Russia some four year*| 
ago next autumn I called at Berlin upon an old| 
friend. He was a politician, an editor, a professor", 
personal friend of Prince Billow’s, and a man ,Q|K 
exceptional knowledge of England and the Euglishl| 
He asked me why the English were in such a fluster; 
whenever the Germans built a ship. I replied, “ I seqft 
no fluster in England on the subject. You can build| 
as many ships as you please, only, of course, for every?? 
keel you lay down England will lay down two."? 
Eighteen months later I repeated the same excellent^ 
formula to the tier may Foreign Secretary, M. vor*< 
Tchirsky, with whom 1 was arguing in favour of a staj$j 
of this insensate competition. I said that England wat$> 
quite content with the status quo, and would gladly! 
enter any international undertaking to preserve itj| 
This, of course, involved the perpetuation of the naval; 
supremacy of England over that of Germany. But;? 
as our naval supremacy was the absolute sine qu& non\ 
of the very existence of our Empire and the indepen-? 
dence of our nation, if Germany refused to acquiesce; 
in it by agreement we should be compelled to main?;? 
tain it by competition. In that case we should bo&>' 
waste many millions which we could ill spare, and at? 
the end we should still be in the same relative position.!? 
For us it was a matter' of life and death, and there; 
was not an Englishman who would not spend his last" 
penny rather than permit our naval supremacy to be?! 
lost. yj 

From that time onwards I have persistently, irpl 
season and out of season, asserted the doctrine of two; 
keels for one as the formula of salvation. The' 
Germans do not in the least question that it is ati? 
irreducible minimum of safety, even if it be that. ? 
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* Fbr Austria is now solid with Germany. The two 
States form one lighting unit, and the two navies are 
' dne. Nor is that the only reason for asserting that we 
. dare not confront the future chances with less than a 
- ttoro-to-one proportion in excess of the German strength. 

! We keep eighteen of our ships of the line on foreign 
, statipns. Germany masses all her monsters at Kiel. 

, She has nowhere else to put them, it is true, but that 
does not alter the fact that they are concentrated 
•there, within a day’s steaming from our shores. 

It is more than twelve months since I pointed out 
in the English press the two-keels-to-one standard as 
1 the only sound naval policy. Instead of the two-Powei* 
standard plus io per cent., which has now grown 
obsolete and obscure, we must maintain a navy twice 
as strong as the next strongest European Power. 

■‘ Mr. Garvin, writing in the current number of the 
" Fortnightly Review, says :— 

’ 1 There can be no mistake as to the new standard we ought to 
, adopt. Mr. W. T. Stead had a flash of the insight of genius 
' yes, and we shall dare to say it was the genius of true pacificism 
—when he gave to the nation its chief watchword of the future : 

; two keels to one. What thinking man can dare to say it is 
. t&o much ? (hmsider our changed position in the world, the 
gigantic inequality of the stakes. We depend on the sea for 
our food, our raw material, om c cimmmicalions. Were the sea 
/Hinder foreign' control the island, now a citadel, could he made 
a prison by our maritime gaolers. We must be, let us repeat 
if, either the masters of sea-power or its victims. But Germany 
. runs mo such ris-ks. She, as u e have said in these pages again 
and again, is .fighting for a better dinner while we are fighting 
ftjr our very life. 

{ , At present we have an admittedly more than 
two-to-one standard of strength as against Germany. 
> But no-one proposes to try to maintain the status quo. 
i We have given up all pretension of keeping the lead 
1 we possess. All that we ask is that we shall not let 
the Germans reduce our predominance below the two- 
''to-one mark. , 

i Down tp the introduction of the Naval • Estimates 
l»st month it was simply impossible to compel the 
y British public to realise the fact that this irreducible 
margin of safety was imperilled. In such a fool’s 
'paradise did men live that when 1 wrote in February 
to the editor of one of our most important papers, 
/"telling him in plain set terms the facts subsequently 
^. stated by Mr. McKenna, he threw my communication 
into the waste-paper basket, and continued to hug the 
^flattering delusion to.his soul that, we could build so 
f 'jmuch more rapidly than the Germans that we could 
; sopn,pick up leeway. In every age that has been the 
|TtHnous idea of the hare, and the result is that the 
|"ttprtoise always wins the race. 

| VI.—THE AWAKENING OF JOHN BULL. 

I’ : At last, on March i6th, Mr. McKenna and Mr. 

P th tore the bandage from John Bull’s eyes and 
rim the truth. It was a case of “ Wake up! 
Bull,’’ with a vengeance. For Ministers said, 
t m so many words, that it was not a question 
two-Power standard any more. We should 
- be maintaii ing a one-I’ower standard in 1912. 


“ There will come a day when by an almost auto¬ 
matic process all ships of an earlier type than the 
Dreadnought will be relegated to the scrap-heap. 
The maintenance of our superiority will then depend 
upon our preponderance in Dreadnoughts alone. We 
cannot be assured of retaining our superiority at sea 
if we allow ourselves to fall behind in this, the newest 
and best class of ship.” 

In this passage the House of Commons was told 
plump and plain that in the near future it will be a 
case of Dreadnoughts only as decisive factors in 
naval war. If for no other reason, because the big 
guns of the Dreadnought , which can hit a moving 
target at a distance of four miles with every other 
shot, could smash up all lighter-armed battleships 
before they got within shooting range. After having 
made the fact quite clear that when we talk of 
sea-power only Dreadnoughts count, Ministers in¬ 
formed the nation that in August, 1911, the 
Germans will have thirteen Dreadnoughts to our 
fourteen. We ought, on the two-to-one standard, to 
have twenty-six to their thirteen. We shall only have 
thirteen. To make up the balance of fighting strength 
we fall back upon our second line of battle-cruisers 
and battleships, in which we have at present a great 
superiority. But as by an almost automatic process 
the earlier ships will be consigned to the scrap-heap, 
it is evident that we shall have to build fast if we are 
to keep up the two-to-one superiority that is admittedly 
indispensable for our safety. 

The most disagreeable surprises of the Ministerial 
revelations were (1) the admission that the Germans 
can turn out gun mountings quicker than we can 
and can build ships quite as fast, (2) and the 
announcement that last year the Germans began to 
build eight Dreadnoughts instead of four. They laid 
down the keels of six and accumulated materials for 
another two. They say that was merely to relieve 
unemployment and to buy when prices were low, and 
that there is no intention to lay down another four 
Dreadnoughts this year. That may be or it may not 
be. The fact that they are ahead of us in gun mount¬ 
ings, which govern absolutely the rate of construc¬ 
tion, finally demolishes the hare’s superiority in speed, 
and as the tortoise is now drawing level, the situation 
is serious. Here is the tabulated statement of how 
things will stand in completed Dreadnoughts :— 

German ships. 

Date. British ships. n.—-- ^ 


December, 1910 

... 10 

Mr. Asquith. 

5 

Mr. Balfour. 
13 

April, 1911 

.. 12 

9 

*3 

August, 1911 

.. 14 

13 

*7 

November, 1911 

.. l6 

13 

17 

April, 1912 

20 

17 

21 


If we adopted the Beresford-Churchill-George 
programme, and had only begun four this year, we 
should have had not twenty, but sixteen, in April, 
1912. Mr. Balfour’s figure assumes that the Ger¬ 
mans will lay down four more Dreadnoughts this year, 
which the Germans deny. At the best, therefore, in 
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1912 we shall have twenty to the German seventeen. 
At the worst we shall have sixteen to the German 
twenty-one. This latter possibility is an intolerable 
nightmare. To think of it as a probability is to con¬ 
template suicide. Yet if the Beresford-Churchill- 
George four Dreadnoughts programme had not been 
arrested by the splendid stand made by Mr. McKenna 
and Admiral Fisher, it would have been in the power 
of the Germans to have had 30 per cent, more Dread¬ 
noughts at sea in 1912 than could possibly have been 
commissioned under the White Ensign. 

The only possible answer which Ministers could 
make if they had spoken out frankly was that they 
fully intended to begin the eight Dreadnoughts this 
year, that you begin a Dreadnought not when you 
lay down its keel, but when you order its guns and 
their mountings, and that they have only avoided 
taking a formal vote for the construction of eight in 
order to save the face of Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Mr. Lloyd George. That the eight Dread¬ 
noughts will be put in hand this year is certain. 
What would be better still would be the introduction 
of a Bill authorising Ministers to build two Dread¬ 
noughts for every one begun by the Germans. If 
they begin four we ought to begin eight. It is 
ruinously expensive and sinfully wasteful. But we 
cannot help ourselves. We are only trying to hold 
our own. We have no option but to accept the 
German challenge or to drop down and out. 

VII.—HOW THINGS STAND NOW. 

The following figures compiled by the Illustrated 
London News show' very clearly the comparative 
naval strength of Germany and Great Britain :— 


( 

1 Ki-.A’i Britain. Gkrmyny 

Dreadnowrh.il ;tl Sea 

5 

. . 0 

Du. completed, I<)I2 20 

17 

Battleships, enrliet date 

45 

20 

Armoured Cruisers . . 

3.1 

10 

Cruiseis (Protected) : -■ 

Over 0,000 tons 

.. IS 


Between 3,000 and 6,000 

45 

28 

,, t i,ooo and 3,000 

Destroyers 

■ • 25 

'7 

167 

55 

Torpedo boats 

7 i 

42 

Submarines 

... 60 

8 

Personnel - 
Active list 

128,000 

... 54,000 

Reserves 

54,ooo 

... 100,000 

Dreadnought Docks 

... 7 

4 

Do. do. building 


3 

Dreadnought Slips 

... 17 

14 

Do. do. building 

3 

3 

Naval Expenditure ... >£35,000,000 

L 16,600,000 


It is only in the Dreadnoughts and in the mount¬ 
ings for Dreadnoughts that our two-to-one position is 
assailed. But that is vital. It is like saying that it 
is only the citadel that is in danger—the outworks 
are all safe. But the outworks become automati¬ 
cally untenable when the citadel is in the hands of 
the enemy. At any cost, without even thinking of the 
cost, we must lay down two Dreadnoughts for each 
new- Dreadnought that Germany begins to build. 


There is no need to make any phrases about it. If a 
Bill were passed through Parliament authorising 
Ministers to keep step with the Germans at the rate 
of two keels to their one there would be an end to an 
irritating and dangerous controversy, and our position 
would be defined once for all. 

I have dealt elsewhere with the patriotic initiative 
of New Zealand and the Australias in promising to 
add two Dreadnoughts to the Imperial Navy. 

VIII.-THE LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUD, 

Mr. Carnegie, speaking at the Peace Festival held 
in Carnegie Hall, denounced the “ fatuous blunder ” 
of England in building the first Dreadnought , and 
many people agree with him. But it is increasingly 
evident that this tendency to improve engines of 
destruction will go on and on and on until it reaches 
its ultimate development in the discovery ofVril, that 
mysterious compound of dynamite and electricity of 
which Lord Lytton wrote in his “ Coming Race," 
which enabled any individual to annihilate an army. 
The airship, the asphyxiating bomb, and the high 
explosive will wreck civilisation unless they are 
restrained. At present they are only in course of 
development, and mankind but dimly sees that war 
is ceasing to be fighting—it is a highly-specialised 
mechanism of slaughter. The inimitable Mr. Dooley, 
contrasting the good old days, when fighting was 
fighting, with these degenerate times, exclaims 

Yes, sir, thim were th' (lavs, an’thim were th’ boys. It’s a 
diff’rent niatther now, whin th’ battles or th’ bluffs iv th' 
wurruld are bein’ fought out between navies that look like 
collections iv cook sieves. There can't be aiiuy rale feelin’ 
about it. Ye can’t get marl about ail ininiy that ye can’t see 
excipt through a pow’rful tillyscope. There's no such thing as 
a broadside or grappling with th’ ininiy or sthreamin’ over th’ 
side with a cutlass in ye’er mouth an’ a pistol in ye’er hand. 
Th’ captain, who’s a number iv th’ Young Men’s Christian 
Tim’prance Union whin he’s ashore, lakes a peek through his 
glass an’ figures out that th’ ininiy is about six miles away. 
He whistles down a chute to a lift’nanl in a steel safe to 
lx gin firin’. The lift’nant says to th’ cap’n iv th’ gun crew i 
“What is th’thrajectory ? ” “Two be lonr, profissor,” says 
th’ mariner. “ Th’ cosine iv eight plus th’ cubic root iv th’ 
ballistic power minus atmospheric resistance, eight times six 
is forty-eight, all right. If ye fire four miles ahead iv where 
ye nachrally think th’ inimy is an’ a mile an’ a half above him 
ye may, an’ thin again ye may not, hit him,'’ says th’ lift’nant. 
And th’ chances are he won’t know whether he’s landed 
a punch or not till he gets home an* reads th’ pa-aper. War is 
more iv a business thin it used to be. Wanst it was pothry; 
now its mathymatics. Maybe ’tis a good thing, Hinnissy. 
Th’ less war is like a picnic iv th’ Longshoreman's Union th’ 
less wars there’ll be. I wudden’t mind goin’ to war with John 
Paul Jones. I’ve often seen mesilf sthripped to th’ waist an’ in 
me bare feet, with a cutlass firmly grasped in me jaws an’ a 
couple iv pistols in me hands, lioppin’ over th’ side iv a British 
man iv war, chasin’ some Sassinach up a mast an’ havin’ John 
Paul Jones say to me : “ Me brave fellow, a glass iv grog with 
ye.” But I can’t pitcher mesilf enjyin sliootin’ a gun at an 
inimy I can’t see undher a commander who figures out his 
ordhers with a lead pencil an’ a piece iv paper out iv a 
thrigomomethry, an’ whin th’ battle is over givin’ me a bottle 
iv Koomyss to cilibrate th' victhry with. 

That is a humorous statement not much exaggerated 
of the change that has come over the world of war - 
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a change of which the Dreadnought , or the improved 
Dreadnought, is but the latest symbol. What is 
consoling is the fact that the rapprochement of the 
nations goes on apace—armaments notwithstanding. 
The British Labour members who are visiting Ger¬ 
many this Whitsuntide will be received everywhere 
with open arms. The German churches are inviting 
the British pastors to pay a return visit to the father- 
land. In what Tolstoi calls the wonderful and 
inspired letter which Alexandre Dumas fils wrote 
concerning the evolution of the collective soul of man¬ 
kind the French author proclaimed aloud— 

the approaching union ami steady progress ol nations that 
were but recently hostile one to another. I his new soul 
I find and recognise in events seemingly most calculated to 
deny it. 

These armaments of all nations, these threats their representa¬ 
tives address to one another, this recrudescence of race perse¬ 
cutions, these hostilities among compatriots, are all things o( 
evil aspect, lint not of evil augury. They are the last convulsions 
of that which is about to disappear. 

Those who have profited, and expect for long or for ever to 
continue to profit by the mistakes ol the past, are uniting to 


prevent any modification of existing conditions. Hence thesi 
armaments, and threats, and persecutions. But look carefully, 
and'you will see that all this is quite superficial. It is colossal, 
but hollow. There i.s no longer any soul in it—the soul has 
gone elsewhere; these millions of armed men who are daily 
drilled to prepare for a general war of extermination, no longer 
hate the men they are expected to fight, and none of their leaders 
dares to proclaim this war. 

Agreement is inevitable, and will come at an appointed time, 
nearer than is expected. I know not if it be because I shall 
soon leave this earth, and the rays that are already reaching iYte 
from below the horizon have disturbed my sight, but I believe 
our world is about to begin to realise the words, “I-ove one 
another," without however being concerned whether a man or a 
(lod uttered them. 

That witness is true-. We must do all we can to 
bring it about. Cultivate a good understanding and 
fraternal relations with all men, especially with the 
Germans, But let us not lead them into temptation 
by allowing them to believe that we'are unable to keep 
up the naval supremacy indispensable for our safety. 
We can best deliver them from that evil by building 
steadily two keels for their one, and saying no more 
about it. 



Photograph ty} [Topical Port*. 

The War Office Experimental Rush from London to Hastings. 


, The War Office arranged that on March 17th an experiment should take place to test the capacity of motor-cars to assist in 
,j throwing an armed force on the coast at Hastings in case of a sudden raid. Hundreds of cars were placed at the Army’s disposal 
?% the Automohde Association in order to convey the composite battalion of Guards rapidly through Surrey and Sussex to the sea¬ 
shore at St. Leonards and Hastings. This picture shows the arrival of the troops at the coast. 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month. 


112.—TOWN PLANNING: 

The Town Planning Bill, introduced by the Right 
Hon. John Burns, has opened up a subject of vast 
national importance, since the majority of our popu- 
lation are mow town-dwellers, and therefore it is city 
conditions that will determine the fate of the oncoming 
generation. 

Mr. W. H. Lever, M.P., has just made one further 
step in advance in regard to the solution of the city 
problem by his recent gift to the University of 
Liverpool of ^500—^1,000 yearly for three years 
for the foundation of a Chair in 'Town Planning and 
Landscape Architecture. Mi. Lever, as is well 
known, is one of the few men in England who have 
had practical experience in town-planning, for the 
model village of Port Sunlight has earned world- 
renown, and has given its creator the opportunity of 
proving that town-planning is not only ideally, but 
commercially satisfactory. Mr. I.ever, therefore, feels 
justified in increasing the scojx; of his work by the 
foundation of a University Chair in this subject. 

I inquired into the nature of this gift and the 
methods to be employed in its administration. 

“ I have bound myself for three years,” Mr. Lever 
answered, “ but as yet wo have only determined the 
beginnings of the scheme, and we intend to allow 
matters to develop naturally as we proceed. It seems 
to me that the first thing to do is to collect material. 
Towns have been well planned and laid out in many 
places in the Colonies, Europe and America, and we 
must send competent and sympathetic men abroad to 
see these good models, and to gather data, charts, and 
plans before we can attempt to construct, or recon¬ 
struct cities at home. This will constitute our first 
year’s work, after which we shall probably draw up 
syllabuses for instruction in town-planning, and 
formulate further plans for development.” 

“ Your experience in Port Sunlight leads you to 
hold optimistic views on this subject ? ” 

“ Yes ; I am convinced of the necessity of planning 
a town, and not allowing it to grow up by accretion, 
as London, Liverpool, Glasgow, and, indeed, all 
our big cities have done. Look at the results of such 
haphazard construction: overcrowding, slums and 
slum-dwellers, and a progeny of dirt and disease. The 
crying evil of the slum seems to me the lack of oxygen, 
which is the direct result of bad building. One 
might whitewash a slum, or illuminate it with electric 
light, and its worst evil, lack of air, would still remain. 
The slum-dweller soon becomes unconscious of this 
lack of oxygen, and so demands nothing better, but 
he continues his existence with a lowered vitality, an 
impaired physique and mental capacity.” 

“ But would it be possible to provide adequate 
breathing-space for the workers, such as you can give 
here, in our large cities—in London, for example ? ’’ 


MR. W. H. LEVER, M.P. 

“ Certainly. It seems to me quite a fallacy to 
suppose that there is not sufficient acreage for the 
population, even in London. In my opinion, no land 
should be allowed for building purposes without the 
sanction of the Local Authority and the Local 
Government Board, and permission should only be 
given on condition that no more than twelve houses 
should be erected to the acre. These would contain 
an average of five persons to each house, or a total 
of sixty individuals to the acre. I only put up eight 
houses to the acre in Port Sunlight, but this might be 
considered luxurious, so I would only stipulate for the 
twelve-house basis. That this is quite a possible 
scheme, I am prepared to prove in figures. I will 
select London, where population is supposed to be : 
hopelessly dense. Take, for instance, the Central 
Criminal Court District, which contains 269,148 acres. 

If there were twelve houses to the acre, this area 
would carry sixteen million persons. It actually 
houses to-day six million persons, and is horribly over¬ 
crowded. If the population were housed on the Port 
Sunlight basis, this district could contain ten and a 
half million persons. It seems obvious that better 
town conditions spell better organisation and con¬ 
struction, rather than increase of acreage.” 

“ We have only just begun to think of these 
matters,” I suggested. 

“As a nation, yes; but since many centuries,, 
isolated individuals in each generation have uttered ‘ 
protests. But so far, there has been insufficient public 
opinion on the question, and a deplorable lack of 
opportunity for city surveyor and city councillor to 
learn what is possible.” 

“ Your scheme will advance matters considerably 
in this direction ? ” 

“ We hope so, for I believe human nature is always 
willing to imitate the best examples set before it. I 
could illustrate this point from my own observations 
made in the cities in the Colonies. The town of 
Sydney, for instance, was constructed by men front 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and other Old-World cities. 
These town-builders knew nothing better than their 
old homes, with the result that Sydney has grown up 
a recapitulation of the towns here, with all the old 
familiar mistakes. Othercitiesin Australia—Melbourne 
and Adelaide, for instance—have been constructed 
by men who had travelled in the New World, and ; 
who had seen the more reasonably-planned cities in 
the United States. Consequently, there is a percep¬ 
tible method in the construction of these cities, they 
are better organised, there is more space, and in a 
town like Adelaide, which developed after Melbourne, 
the effect of its numerous gardens is that of a city of ' 
parks. The architects who will travel on behalf of 
the University of I .iverpool will have the opportunity 
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of seeing the best examples of cities extant, they will 
be enabled to draw their own conclusions, and to 
bring us back the best models in the world. Not 
that any one town-plan could ever be made to apply 
exactly to another place, for every town has its own 
local conditions, its own individual characteristics, 
which must be taken into account before town- 
planning can be attempted. So there is much work to 
be done in the second and third years of our scheme.'* 


“ The whole process of construction and recon¬ 
struction must necessarily be a slow one,” I agreed. 

“Yes; but supposing that during the next fifty 
years we stop doing any more harm in our towns, 
and supposing that everything new that we construct 
is better than we have ever done it before, it 
will at least be a more cheerful and healthful 
world for the generation that is treading on our 
heels.” 


113 .—THE FEDERATION OF EUROPE: SIR MAX WAECHTER. 


Thicre was to have been a Congress in Rome on 
the 17th inst. to discuss the federation of Europe. 
But that Congress is postponed. I went down to 
Richmond to discuss the matter with Sir Max 
Waechter, on whose audacious initiative the Congress 
had been called. Sir Max Waechter is one of those 
international men who unexpectedly appear from 
time to time to reinforce the ranks of the Inter¬ 
nationalists of the world. In this respect he re¬ 
sembles the late M. Bloch, the founder of the Inter¬ 
national Museum of Peace at Lucerne—which, by- 
the-bye, stands sorely in need of ,£5,000 just now. 
Like M. Bloch, Sir Max Waechter is long past his 
first youth. He came to this country from Germany 
in 1859, was naturalised as a British subject in 1865, 
married a British wife in 1873, and was dubbed 
a British knight in 1900. Ho is now seventy- 
one years of age, but he is still hale and hearty, and 
full of enthusiasm for the cause of European peace. 
He lives in a lordly pleasure-house on Richmond 
Hill, the walls of which glow with the masterpieces 
of the most famous modern painters, and the windows 
of which look down over the loveliest landscape in 
England. Sir Max is the senior partner in the great firm 
of Bessler, Waechter and’ Co., which has its head¬ 
quarters in the City, and branches at Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Newcastle. As was stated last month 
in this Review, he has made the tour of Europe in 
the cause of European federation, and he found that 
everyone, from the Kaiser downwards, was most sym¬ 
pathetic and kind. 

“You have struck the psychological moment, Sir 
Max,” said I. “ The aeroplane, the airship, the asphyx¬ 
iating shell, the electric gun, and the newer explosives 
are just about to shatter the political system of Europe 
to atoms. It is a case of federation or anarchy.” 

“ My jumping-off point,” said Sir Max, “ is not the 
aeroplane. I am an Economist, and I look at things 
from the point of view of a man of business. My 
starting-point is the absolute impossibility of Europe 
being able to hold its own against American compe¬ 
tition. The political system of the Continent handi- 
, caps us at present at least 10 per cent, in comparison 
with America. We must get rid of that 10 per cent. 
I or we shall go under.” 

^ “ What, in b:.jf, is your remedy ?” 

“ Federation based upon two principles, both 


American. As the United States has one Foreign 
Office and one Military and Naval Authority, so 
should Europe. And as the United States has one 
tariff, so should Europe.” 

“ But what said the Kaiser ? ” 

“The Kaiser, whom I met in Kiel, was quick to 
seize the truth of my contention. So did the King of 
Italy. As for the Scandinavian monarchs, they were 
most sympathetic and friendly. The sovereigns are 
more alive to the peril of Europe under the present 
System than the public is aware of.” 

“ And the statesmen ? ” 

“ I have seen several, from Baron D’Aehrenthal 
downwards. I have not seen Sir Edward Grey nor 
M. Isvolski. But although they all see the difficulties, 
they all encourage me to persevere. M. Tittoni 
even promised to invite the Governments to send 
representatives to the Congress in Rome.” 

“ And the leaders of Internationalism ? ” 

“ They are most enthusiastic. Take M. Bjornsen, 
for instance, whom I visited in Norway, and who is 
heart and soul with the idea. M. Lammaseh, on the 
other hand, recoils from the idea of placing all the 
armed forces of Europe in one hand, even if that 
hand be controlled by a permanent conference of the 
Great Powers.” 

“ Who do you think will take the initiative?” 

“ I have taken the initiative. I am a neutral and 
unofficial person, acting entirely upon my own respon¬ 
sibility. I want the idea to he brought before the 
several Governments of Europe, and it was with this 
object that I projected the Congress which was to 
have been held in Rome, but which is now once more 
postponed.” 

Sir Max Waechter is not disheartened. He is 
firmly convinced that he has got hold of the right 
idea, and he is prepared to support it. There is great 
need for such men as he. Mr. Carnegie in America 
and Sir Max Waechter in Europe may do a great deal 
for the cause of Internationalism, and possibly Sir 
Max is right in limiting his demand in the first 
instance for the federation of Europe. But instead of 
beginning de novo to improvise a new Federation 
League, it would probably be wiser to federate the 
federationists on such lines as those laid down in the 
constitution of the International Union, which has 
been in a state of suspended animation ever since 1900. 
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114.—THE PROBATION SYSTEM: MR. J. COURTNEY LORD. 


If the treatment of the criminal by a State can 
be taken as an index of its intellectual progress, 
then there is reason for hope and faith in the 
national well-being of to-day, when the severity of 
State punishment is daily being questioned and 
modified. Indeed, strides in advance in Penal 
Reform have been made by the record legislation of 
1907-1908. Not the least important of these recent 
measures has been the Probation of Offenders Act of 
1907. 

On a visit to Birmingham on behalf of the Review 
of Reviews, some facts as to the operation of this 
Act have been gleaned in an interview with Mr. J. 
Courtney Lord. 

Mr. Lord is the pioneer of Children’s Courts in 
England, and was mainly responsible for the institu¬ 
tion of the first of such courts in this country in his 
own city (Birmingham), in 1905. Since then, the 
example has been followed by Manchester, Bolton, 
Bradford^ and other towns, and, under Dr. Freunden- 
thal’s guidance, an establishment on the same lines has 
been opened in Frankfort. 

“ You must remember,” said Mr. Lord, in answer 
to the inquiry as to the probable results of the Pro¬ 
bation of Offenders Act, “ that we have had the 
Probation System in operation for some time in 
Birmingham, for we introduced it here in connection 
with our Children’s Court before it was legalised, so 
it is possible to say in regard to children and 
young persons, with whom I am chiefly concerned, 
that I am convinced that the effects will be most bene¬ 
ficial to the whole nation. In the case of children, there 
can be no doubt that the majority of offences are sins 
of'ignorance, or of circumstance, and the treatment of 
such legal crimes by educative, instead of by punitive 
methods can only result in good all round. Indeed, 
under the old' system, when children charged with 
minor offences were brought into contact with 
crime from the moment of their conviction until 
the expiration of their punishment in prison, it 
seems certain that we were spending public money 
on the manufacture of criminals out of material that 
might have' been turned into valuable citizens. Take 
our own city, ! for example. In 1904, the year before 
we started the Children’s Court, 112 children were 
sent to prison from the city of Birmingham, while 
during the last two years (1907-1908) not a single 
juvenile offender has been committed to gaol. 
Instead, w r e have made use of the Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools in certain cases, while in others, 
we have watched and guided the children by our 
Probation Officers, outside any institution. Our 
Reports will show you the excellent results." 

“ Have other Local Authorities adopted the 
new Act with equal success and enthusiasm ? ” I 
inquired. 

“ There are still grave difficulties in the way of the 
adoption oh the powers granted under the Act, for 
unfortunately these are for the most part permissive, 


and it is as yet uncertain whether Local Authorities 
are taking full advantage of the new force. In my 
opinion, it would be far better if the powers under 
the Act were compulsory. Indeed, nothing is to 
be gained by playing with a new movement, and to 
be an efficient instrument, the Probation System 
ought to be grappled with by the State.” 

“ What further State action would you then 
suggest?" 

“ The cost of the administration of the Probation/ 
of Offenders Act, including the payment of the* 
Probation Officers, is at present defrayed by the/ 
Local Authorities, and it is this that I think is hardly ) 
wise. The whole control of the Probation System^ 
should, I take it, be in the hands of a State/ 
Department, save the one matter of the selection! 
of the individuals who are to serve as Probation?? 
Officers, and this function might well be left in th&| 
hands of Local Authorities who would know better the ;> 
distinctive needs of their own district.” | 

“ Also, I fed'that the Probation System is hampered ; 
by the present method of remuneration of its officers', f 
The system now in vogue is the payment of a verjiC' 
low fee per visit for each cise (where the Probation/! 
Officer is not serving in a purely voluntary capacity^ 
so that it is impossible for a man to depend on thiij 
work as a livelihood. It seems to me essential tp'Jl 
appoint a salaried Head Probation Officer for eacty| 
large Petty Sessional Division, or for a group of 
such smaller Divisions, and that this public servants 
should be ‘absolutely separated from other worli.^; 
For such service he ought to receive a salary. q£ y 
not less than ^200 a year, and his office should)! 
carry with it a good chance of a pension. Under 
direction of this Probation ’ Officer a requisite staff; 
might work, and these could be paid officials, o$ 
volunteers. But in either case, selection should b& 
made by some sort of examination by expert lofcaij 
persons, and,' if possible, candidates should bejj 
chosen outside the Police Force. It ought to tbif 
understood that a child is not being looked after as aj 
criminal, but by a man or woman who is going to bigg 
a friend, and the fact that a visitor is known to thj^ 
neighbourhood as a policeman would undermine tfiiSf, 
attitude.” 1 

“ We shall probably see the good results of thd r ; 
Probation System more clearly,” Mr. Lord continued/' 
“ when the Remand Homes enjoined * by the, 
Children’s Act are erected. The fact is, we haven ’4 
our machinery in working order yet, so we cannc$ 
even guess how much good we can do to the country*! 
Meantime, there is just this much advantage itj; 
having been laggards in this Connection, for we cai$ 
get valuable hints from other countries—from the 
United States, for instance, where the Probation 
System is very fully developed. We shall have to mind 
one thing, however, and that is the adoption witty; 
care of foreign systems. We need to adapt, rathef 
than to adopt, methods for our own social reform.” /. 
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115.-THE SUCCESS OF THE SUFFRAGETTES: MRS. PANKHURST. 


Last month the House of Commons bore un¬ 
willing witness to the success of the Suffragettes in 
raising the question of woman’s franchise from the 
domain of fads into the region of practical politics. 
The Suffragettes have at last succeeded in alarming 
the enemy. For the last forty years the opponents of 
woman’s suffrage have regarded the demand of the 
Suffragettes for the rights of citizenship with indolent 
and amused contempt. When they were assailed by 
.the unanswerable arguments of cultured and earnest 
women of the type of Mrs. Fawcett, their attitude was 
exactly that of the navvy who refused to hit back 
fcrhen his wife struck him on the ground that it 
amused her and did not hurt him. Now, however, 
the monopolising male is getting a bit scared, and 
is beginning to hit back, and last month wc saw the 
beginning of his campaign. It was characteristically 
gallant. In the Boer war fierce indignation was 
excited in this country because some German car¬ 
toonist represented British soldiers in South Africa 
taking refuge behind a line of Boer women. It was 
dne of the calumnies bred of the hatreds engendered 
by war. But it seems to have suggested an idea to 
Professor Massie and other anti-Suffragists, whose 
jpresent watchword is “ Women to the Front! ” 

So last month we had hostility to woman’s suffrage t 
masked by a Bill—Mr. Geoffrey Howard's Adult 
Suffrage Bill—which proposed to enfranchise all 
adult women on condition they should wait for their 
enfranchisement until the establishment of universal 
suffrage for all men. The second reading of this 
measure, by a majority of thirty-four, was heralded 
by the presentation of a petition said to be signed by 
a quarter of a* million of women protesting against 
the recognition of woman’s right to citizenship. It 
was followed by an anti-suffrage meeting at the 
Queen’s Hall, in which pro-consuls from lands where 
ffie subjection of women is enforced by the zenana 
and the harem harangued English women as to the 
monstrous iniquity of allowing a wife to vote like her 
husband, or the woman householder to exercise the 
franchise conceded freely to her servants. Always 
ithe women in front! It is like the homage which 
hypocrisy pays to virtue. The monopolising male 
feels instinctively that if he were to come out into 
jpe open to speak out his real mind, which is that he 
intends to keep what he has got and not to share it 
’With the women, it would look pretty mean, even in 
the eyes of his fellow-males. So he puts his women 
felk in the front and skulks in the rear, chuckling at 
thought that he is fighting fire with fire and 
?ing the tragedy of the Kilkenny cats for his own 
rial benefit. 

»The credit for having thus roused the antagonists 
|;Woman , s suffrage from contempt, born of a con- 
Misnessof tht unassailable strength of their position, * 
»ngs entirely to 'he much-abused but much-enduring 
beetles. I was therefore delighted last month to 


receive the honour of a visit from their intrepid chief, 
Mrs. Pankhurst, who may be regarded as the Boadicea 
of the movement. As it was not long after her 
release from Holloway, that sanatorium provided as a 
rest-cure for the militant Suffragettes, Mrs. Pankhurst 
looked remarkably well. 

I congratulated her upon her success so far. An 
Earl’s sister, a Colonial Prime Minister’s daughter, 
both in gaol for the sacred cause, at the same time a 
glory roll of 344 prisoners for the franchise’ sake, and 
a revenue for the past year of ^20,000—what other 
political or social movement of our time could show 
such martyrs and such funds ? But I asked :— 

“ Now that you have succeeded in raising the 
question so fully before Parliament and the country, 
are you going-” 

“ We are going straight on,” said Mrs. Pankhurst, 
as inexorable as General Grant in adhering to her 
line of attack. “ We have had such good results so 
far, we see no reason to make a change.” 

“But you are irritating exceedingly the Liberal 
friends of the cause in Parliament ? ” 

“ And we regard the extent of their irritation as the 
measure of our success. They would not get so angry 
if we were not gaining ground.” 

“But they declare that you are playing the Tory 
game, and are being made the catspaw for the Tariff 
Reformers.” 

“ They say what is not true,” said Mrs. Pankhurst. 
“ We are making a straight fight for the franchise on 
perfectly clear lines. In order to bring pressure to 
bear on the Government which refuses us the fran¬ 
chise we must oppose the candidates who are put up 
to win seats for the Government. And as Sir Charles 
M’Laren admitted in the House of Commons in the 
debate on Mr. Howard’s Bill, we have a very great 
influence at all the by-elections.” 

“ Even when, as at Croydon, the Liberal is a 
Suffragist and the Tory an out-and-out enemy of 
women ? ” 

“ Certainly. We have to make ourselves feared by 
the Cabinet, and we can only do that by defeating 
their nominees. It would be absurd to spare the 
nominee because he dons our colours." 

“ Then it is war to the knife ? ” 

“Without quarter,” said Mrs. Pankhurst. “Who¬ 
ever is for the Government that refuses to enfranchise 
women, him we are against, and to this rule we make 
no exceptions. It is the paramount issue, almost the 
only live issue now before the country.” 

“Are you not afraid of provoking a reaction by 
your methods ? ” 

“ What methods ? As eiectioneerers wc consider 
we have been far more successful than we dared to 
hoj>e. Outside Scotland hardly a Liberal candidate 
has been returned since we began our campaign, and 
even in Scotland we have pulled down the Liberal 
majorities.” 
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" But are you not claiming too much credit for the 
Suffragettes ? The cue at Westminster is to say that 
you were mere flies upon the wheel, and that your 
agitation did not affect a vote ? ” 

“ People who say that,” retorted Mrs. Pankhurst, “ will 
say anything. But the people who do not say that are 
the candidates whom we have defeated, and also the 
candidates who are preparing for a contest. There is 
hardly a by-election in which we have not exercised a 
great and sometimes a dominating influence.” 

“ I know your meetings are good, but-.” 

“ Our meetings are splendid. We always have the 
best meetings everywhere. I was amazed at Glasgow 
at the crowds which waited for hours to hear us put 
our case. At Newcastle the defeated candidate paid 
us the tribute of admitting we* had helped to put him 
at the bottom of the poll. Is it not natural? All 
the logic and all the enthusiasm are on our side.” 


" But the harassing tactics ? Are you not afraid of 
irritating the police ? ’’ 

“ There is no quarrel between us and the police. 
They act upon orders from the Home Office, 
and, however unwillingly, are obliged to do the 
duty of preventing us performing our political 
mission.” 

“ And your prison experiences ? ” 

“ Have filled us with a burning desire to humanise 
our prison administration. In connection with our 
great purple, white and green exhibition in- the 
Prince’s Skating Rink, Knightsbridge, which opens 
on May 13th, and continues till May 26th, we are 
to have a Prison Exhibit, showing as far as possible 
what prison treatment is and what it might be. We 
anticipate that this will attract all who are interested 
in Prison Reform.” 


116 .-TO UTOPIA VIA CHEQUES: MR. J. W. PETAVEL, 


Captain J. W. Petavel, author of several incisive 
pamphlets and books on “ Christianity and Progress,” 
“ Administrative Efficiency,” has launched the idea 
of a co-operative trading trust which is to supply the 
missing link in social evolution. His suggestions have 
met with much support in France and Switzerland, 
and perhaps in time, when a prophet has honour in 
his own country, it may gain attention here. I had a 
long talk on the subject with Mr. Petavel, who is a 
great enthusiast about co-operation on the basis of 
Christian brotherhood. 

“ I have read your pamphlet,” I said to Mr. Petavel. 
“ It seems to me that your central idea is that the 
cheque of the co-operative producing company is the 
key to Utopia. But surely the principle of paying wages 
in produce cheques has been tried and has failed ? ” 

“ It has been tried before," said Mr. Petavel 
undauntedly, “because it was right in principle. It 
has failed because there were mistakes in application.” 

“ Tell me exactly how you mean to avoid these 
mistakes in your scheme.” 

“ Cheque schemes in the past have failed because 
l they were not on a sufficiently large scale ; the com¬ 
modities produced were not varied enough. A 
manufacturing company, a co-operative producing 
trust, should be formed to produce as large a variety 
as it could of things needed for everyday use and 
consumption. All dividends should be paid in pro¬ 
duce cheques—that is to say, in cheques exchangeable 
for a specified quantity of the goods produced. All 
workmen would receive so'^r cent, of their wages in 
cash and 50 per cent, in produce cheques. By this 
means the producer would only have to produce. 
Distribution would take care of itself, as the bulk of 
its output would be disposed of in advance to share¬ 
holders and workpeople.” 

“(But is this not a revival of truck?" 

“ Rol it is merely a case of men producing for 
themselves the commodities which they need. 
Evidently, if we could conceive such a company 
paying the whole of its wages in cheques it could 


employ as many people as it liked. They would be 
producing everything for each other, whilst the 
surplus would go to the shareholders as dividends. 
The nearer it approached to that ideal the larger would 
be the number of people it could employ, so that it 
would ultimately solve the question of unemployment." 

“ How do you propose to begin ? ” 

“ The producing company ought to be on a large 
scale if it is to succeed, but as it is difficult to obtain 
capital for such an experiment on a large scale, I 
propose to start by seeing what can be done, not in 
producing new things, but by mending, repairing, 
and refitting old goods.” 

“ I see—a general resurrection society for making 
old clothes new if paid for in produce cheques is to 
regenerate the world ? ” 

“ It is not a thing to laugh at. It is a serious 
business proposition. There are all sorts of useful 
second-hand things whi'ch could be collected and 
renovated by skilful workmen. Instead of waiting tU§ 
there is a rummage sale in the neighbourhood, all 
manner of misfits, unwanted articles would be sent to 
the Co-operative Colony, which would pay for them in 
cheques good for so much butter, milk, eggs, etc.* 
produced by the company. From this small begin- 
mg I am convinced there could be gradually butll 
up a great co-operative trading trust, which would 
among other things solve the housing question, settle 
the question of unemployment, and enable us to solve 
the social question.” 

So said Captain J. W. Petavel, whose address is, 
care of the Co-operative Brotherhood Trust, 37, 
Newington Green Road, N. 

If any of our readers should share his faith in the 
efficacy of the produce cheque as the missing link in 
social evolution uniting individualistic with capitalist 
production, they had better communicate with him 
forthwith. To propose to regenerate society by 
setting up an old clothes shop as the vestibule to the 
Utopia of the future is, at least not lacking in 
audacity. - 
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THE FISCAL SORE OF THE* UNIONIST PARTY. 

Lord Hik;h Cecil contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century an article in which he, as a Unionist Free 
Trader, considers in turn these three questions :— 

(l) Why cannot we secede to the Liberal Party? (2) Why 
cannot wc assimilate our opinions to those of other Unionists ? 
(3) Why cannot our opinions be tolerated by our Unionist 
friends? Hitherto cither secession, assimilation, or toleration 
has always adjusted difficulties such as ours. Why are none 
of these solutions appropriate to-day ? 

Lord Hugh Cecil thinks that the Liberals, by their 
attack upon the House of Lords, have rendered it 
impossible for them to receive the support of the 
Unionist Free Trader. He thinks it is impossible 
for the Unionist Free Trader to support Mr. Balfour’s 
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Exhaustive Personal Research: Mr. Balfour as Guest 
of the Tariff Reform Executive. 

He shook him well from side to side 
Until his face was blue; 

“ Tome, tell me what you think,” he cried, 

“ And what you mean to do ! ” 

(.With apologies to “ Alter in Wonderland,") 

policy, because no one knows anything about it, 
excepting that so far as it is defined it is absolutely 
opposed to the declared principles of the only people 
who caTe a straw for Tariff Reform, the out-and-out 
Protectionists. 

“ TAXING THE ALMOST STARVING.” 

< The taxation of food imposed for the purpose of 
i;'-giving preference to the Colonial producer is, in Lord 
■ Hugh Cecil’s opinion, impossible :— 

#■' Suppose a tax collector was sent round to every citizen, 
(^including the poorest of the dwellers in the slums of London, 
ifsd asked Awn each sixpence a month (or any other sum at 
pritich the incidence of the proposed corn duty may be estimated). 
Hid- that the monc so collected was then divided among the 
ten ill the colonies and the clothiers of Yorkshire, :uid is 


there anyone, either here or in the colonies, who would defend 
or tolerate such an arrangement ? This, it will be observed, is 
an argument which rests upon no exaggerations about the big 
and little loaf ; it depends on an indisputable statement of fact. 
I suggest to Tariff Reformers that it is an argument that will 
certainly in the long run be fatal to the taxation of food for pur¬ 
poses of preference. Even if such taxation be imposed it will 
be reversed after the following general election. An English 
working-class electorate will not permanently endure the taxing 
of the almost starving for the benefit of those who are better oft'. 

PROTECTIONISM. 

He therefore falls back upon the third alternative, 
namely, the toleration 'of the Unionist Free Traders 
by the Tariff Reformers. The only difficulty in the 
way of such toleration is the fact that the only people 
who care anything for Tariff Reform wish to convert 
the Unionist Party into a Protectionist Party pure 
and simple. The aims and ideals of that party he 
thus defines :— 

Protectionism is to some people more than a policy : it is a 
political faith. It belongs, in their minds, to a general scheme 
of thought on public affairs, and in a party which adopted that 
scheme of thought Unionist Free Traders would unquestion¬ 
ably lx- out of place. The design of the more extreme 
Tariff' Reformers is, 1 suppose, to change the Unionist Party 
into a Protectionist Parly ; into a party of plutocratic 
defence, somewhat callous about public corruption, but zealous 
for industrial progress; a party not indifferent to the evils 
ot poverty, but seeking the remedy for those evils rather in the 
activities of a paternal bureaucracy than in the training of 
personal character under the discipline of liberty and self-help ; 
a party setting high the efficiency and greatness of their country, 
but not often reflecting on the ultimate ethical justification for 
national greatness ; a party, in short, in its better elements 
nobly pagan, in its worse somewhat sordidly self-interested. To 
such a party Unionist Free Traders neither could nor would 
belong. 

Unfortunately neither Mr. Balfour nor the majority 
of the Conservatives desires such a transformation of 
the Unionist Party, which will probably be enforced 
despite everything that Lord Hugh Cecil says. 


The New Magazine (4|d. monthly), published by 
Cassells, claims to be “ something unique in maga¬ 
zines.” It is one of the growing number of periodicals 
that are almost entirely made up of fiction. It opens 
with what is called an Art Supplement, consisting of 
pictures of noted actors and actresses, chiefly 
actresses. Its comic pages are described as the 
“ Laughter Shop.” Its Woman’s Kingdom runs from 
frocks and frills to baby. 

The most interesting article to English readers in 
Scribner's is “ England and the English, from an 
American Point of View.” The most striking illus¬ 
trated article is a sketch by F. Hopkinson Smith, in 
colours and photographs, on the tour to the Parthenon 
from the Thames by way of Papendrecht. Apart from 
the fiction, which is, as usual, plentiful, there is a 
reproduction of General Sherman's Letters Home, 
and the story of a canoe voyage, by Agnes C. Laut, 
fifteen hundred miles down the Saskatchewan. 
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THE NAVAL SITUATION. 

Sir William White contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century an elaborate paper upon the naval situation. 
It is a plea for the abandonment of the policy of 
hiding'the building of ships on the part of both 
Germany and ourselves. He minimises the elements 
of alarm in the situation, and assures us that no true 
reason exists for anxiety as to our naval strength 
three years hence. We can build as fast and probably 
faster than the Germans. 

The Earl of Erroll, in an article entitled “ A Rude 
Awakening,” says that Germany is not to blame, but 
that this country must have its eight Dreadnoughts 
at any price. Germany’s alliance with Austria 
makes her the dominant Power on the Continent, 
and it is only England and her navy that stands 
between Germany and supreme power in Europe. 

The most alarming article is written by Mr. J. 
Ellis Baker, who points out that Germany, in two 
years’ time, will have twenty airships able to travel 
thirty hours, or more than six hundred miles, carrying 
each from one ton to three tons of explosives. We 
shall have hardly any airships in 1911. He insists 
that we cannot rest contented with a small margin of 
superiority. He says - 

We may be attacked by surprise, we may lose a ship or 
two by accident or mines, an admiral may make a blundei, 
an ally may make a diversion, our shipbuilding may be delayed 
through labour difficulties, we may have a powerful squadron 
abroad. For all these reasons our superiority over Germany 
must be overwhelming, and Mr. W. T. Stead’s formula, "Two 
British keels for every German one,’’ must become our guiding 
principle laid down by law. 

Mr. Baker concludes by declaring that the House 
of Lords should throw out the Budget if it contains 
insufficient provisions for naval defence, and thus 
force on a dissolution in order to save the country 
from this Government. 


HOW LESSEPS FOUND HIS WIFE. 

General Sir Henrv Bracken bury, in Some 
Memories of His Spare Time communicated to 
Blackwood , tells this romantic story :— 

A Frenchman living in Reunion was compelled by the illness 
of his wife to take her to France. lie sailed with his wile 
and two young daughters, but they encountered storms, pro¬ 
visions ran short, and when their voyage round the < -ape 
ended, the wife had succumbed to the hardships that had been 
incurred; the husband was a sorrowing widower, his children 
were orphans. Some time afterwards he called on M. dr 
Lesseps, told him of his misfortunes an.! of his sufferings 
on that long sea voyage, and expressed a wish to dedicate 
the remainder of his life to the furtherance of the construc¬ 
tion of the Suer Canal. Lesseps gave him an appointment at 
Ismailia, and employment was found in one of the workshops 
there for his daughters. One day Lesseps was visiting the 
atelier, when his attention was attracted by these two girls, with 
whom he entered into conversation. He came again the next 
day, and gave to each of them a flower, saying that they should 
frame a wish last thing at night, anti that if in the morning they 
found the flowers had opened their wishes would be granted. 
Next morning he came back to the atelier, anil found one of the 
girls smiling, the other in tears. lie asked the cause of her 
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sadness. “My flower has not opened,” she replied. “Tell 
me your wish, that, if possible, it may be granted." “ Ah, to 
you least of all men can I tell it,” was her answer. Lesseps 
married her, and so her wish was granted. 

“KILLING THE UNIONIST PARTY.” 

The Lament ok a Tory “ Can hi date.” 

The by-elections, with their turnover of votes to 
the Opposition, do not seem to bring the comfort they 
might be expected to bring to a “ Candidate ” who 
writes in the National Review. His theme is “ Use¬ 
less Unionists,” and under that title he seems ready 
to include most of the “ Old Gang.” He draws 
such a ghastly picture of disorganisation, apathy, and 
lack of brains in the Unionist Party as almost, arouses 
the suspicion that we have here a ruse to put the 
Radical organisers off their guard and lull them to 
false security. The writer gives his side away, and 
no mistake! “ There is not the least doubt,” he 

says, “ that the bulk of political intelligence in 
the House of Commons to-day, man for man, is on 
the Radical benches. Unless a change is made 
“the Unionist benches in time will be mainly occu¬ 
pied by a number of political mutes.” The writer 
is especially wroth with the value set upon mere wealth. 

“ We still cling to the old idea of territorial influence, 
the magic of a name, the political advantages of 
wealth, all of which have long ago lost the greater 
part of their savour.” He inveighs against the Party 
organisation in the country being in the hands 
of a few local magnates. Let the big-wig stay 
away from the Party meeting, is his demand. 

“ Politics, not money, win the day.” In surveying 
the unsatisfactory state of the Unionist Party, he 
insists that “ Money is the real root of the evil." In 
a constituency where the member or candidate is 
sufficiently well-off to pay for everything no one does 
anything: apathy is everywhere. This it is that is 
killing the party. 

The remedy “ Candidate ” offers is encouragement 
of the younger generation. “ Lack of money should 
he no bar : brains should lie the great criterion.” 

The whole paper is an interesting proof of the way 
the democratic leaven is leavening the whole lump of 
the once aristocratic party. 


Apothegms of Marshal Canrobert. 

General Bracken bury, in his fascinating 
memories contributed to Blackwood , reports a conver¬ 
sation with Marshal Canrobert. The Marshal said: 
“ The brave fall into four categories—(1) The brave 
by nature, and they are very rare. Danger attracts 
them. (2) The brave by duty ; they are sufficiently 
numerous. (3) The brave by self-love and ambition ; 
they are very numerous. (4) The brave by fear; they 
are numerous enough. There are also the cowards, 
who are rare. The second class were most found in the 
English army, and the third in the French.” Another 
epigram of the Marshal is worth quoting : “ There 
are four things which make the misfortune of France 
—the phrase, the pose, scepticism, egoism.” 
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THE GERMAN NAVAL CASE. 

An Open Letter to John Bull, 

The Contemporary Review* for April publishes what 
its writer describes as a “frank, outspoken letter” 
written for the purpose of enabling “ Mr, John Bull ” 
to grasp the point of view of the German public. 


WHV GERMANY NEEDS A STRONG FLEET. 


The case for Germany is put briefly thus :— 

With our world-wide commerce, our infant colonies, and our 
immense mercantile marine, your example, your precept, and 
your practice taught us that it was impossible to do without a 
navy altogether. Yet for such a policy there is something to 
lie said. But for a weak navy there is nothing to be said. It 
would invite attack and be a constant temptation to an enemy. 
When a lion-tamer puts his head within the jaws of a lion he 
acts as we should have done had we created a fleet which you 
could have snapped up as a toothsome morsel before breakfast. 

WHY GERMANY FEARS ENGLAND. 

Of one thing T can assure you : wc arc not building our fleet 
with any design of attacking you. We are building it because 
we are afraid that you may some day attack us, and that the 
weakness of our fleet may encourage you to destroy our ships 
and sweep our commerce from the seas. My dear Mr. Bull, 
you are a pirate, and the son of a pirate, and the nation which 
attacked Copenhagen in 1807 need not be surprised if we should 
not lie quite sure that Kiel might not tempt you in 1909. But 
for this I am not blaming you. Indeed, to some of us your 
ability to resist the temptation to attack our nascent fleet is 
much more amazing than would be the bombardment of Kiel 
before breakfast. 

IF GERMANY WERE IN OUR l'l.ACK. 

All nation^ are at times in positions when wag—even aggres¬ 
sive, treacherous, piratical war—seems to them the highest 
morality. Your action at Copenhagen a hundred years ago was 
defended at the time as a necessary act of self-preservation. If 
you had not seized the Danish fleet, Napoleon would have com¬ 
pelled the Danes to use it against you. A similar policy of 
anticipating attack has been the basis of German policy since the 
days of Frederick the Great. And as we are unable to accept 
the theory that you are more angelic than ourselves, we feel 
' that we must hurry up our naval defences, if only to pi event 
you from doing to us what, ’if we were in your place, we 
should, on the principles ot Frederick the Great, most certainly 
do to you. 

“THE OLD GREY WOLF OF THE NORTHERN SEAS.” 

When the Boer war broke out the British Empire embarked 
with the utmost enthusiasm upon a war of annexation in South 
Africa ; then we knew that our worst forebodings were justified. 
The old grey wolf of the Northern Seas had reappeared—mth- 
less and hungry as in the days of the Vikings. It was not long 
before an outrage on the German flag warned us of what the 
Kaiser called our “bitter need of a strong German navy.” 
From that moment the die was cast. We dare hesitate no 
longer. The England of Gladstone had disappeared. We were 
face to face with the England of Mr. Chamberlain. 


WHAT THE GERMAN NAVAl. PROGRAMME MEANS. 

Quoting the preamble to the German Navy Bill of 
1900, the writer says:— 

Surely there never was inserted in an Act of Parliament so 
extraordinarily frank a declaration to a neighbou ring Power as 
to the aim and object of our naval preparations. In plain set 
terms we told you that, as you were capable of making the Boer 
war, we considered it necessary, as a legitimate act of self- 
protection, to build a sufficient number of ships to jeopardise 

S aechrity if you attacked us and to weaken your supremacy 
If you gairu , a victory. There is not the slightest attempt 
i<" 
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to evade the fact that we were building against you. The fact . 
that you were the objective and that your policy was the justifi¬ 
cation of. our shipbuilding programme was defiantly, almost 
blatantly, proclaimed in the hearing of all the world. 

WHY GERMANY IS IN A HURRY. 

The menace of Tariff Reform and the National 
Service League spurred Germany to quicken her 
pace:— 

An England pacific, Gladstonian, free trading, relying upon 
voluntary service for her armed force—such an England may 
have as large a fleet as she pleases without exciting any alarm. 
But an England that is aggressive, protectionist, armed to 
the teeth by conscription, is another proposition altogether. 
Against the latter England we must, in self-defence, push on 
our naval defensive forces with the utmost rapidity. 

We are accused of an act of moral treachery which would 
justify armed reprisals because we took advantage of the cheap¬ 
ness of materials last autumn, and the dearth of employment to 
lay down two of our 1909 Dreadnoughts in 1908, and to 
accumulate materials for the second pair in advance of what we 
intended. But there was no intention on our part to hurry up 
the construction of these ships, nor did we intend to lay down 
four more ships this year. What wc shall do now depends 
upon the extent to which your agitators succeed in inflaming 
public sentiment in both nations. 

THE GERMAN VIEW OF TWO KEELS TO ONE. 

The letter concludes as follows :— 

You are now going to build two keels to our one. Of that I 
make no complaint. I rather welcome it as a recognition on 
your part that the four-to-one preponderance of the status quo 
cannot be maintained. It is impossible for you to avoid 
scattering your battleships over your foreign stations. We keep 
ours at home. Hence, with an ally, Germany will always have 
a iair fighting chance against a two-to-one British Navy. And 
with that, believe me, we shall be well content. For we do 
not object to your superiority at sea. What we cannot tolerate 
is an ascendency so great as to place the whole of our oversea 
commerce, our colonies, and our navy absolutely at your 
disposal. 


Christian and Electrical Science. 

Mr. Algernon Hervey Bathurst requests me 
to publish the following disclaimer, which he declares 
is necessary to prevent misunderstanding :— 

When an effort is made to attribute to the teachings of Chris- , 
tian Science theories and ideas, such as arc expounded in the 
article published by you in your February number, I am bound 
to state most emphatically that they have no connection with 
Christian Science, nor can they have been learnt from any of 
Mrs. Eddy’s writings. It is impossible to express “Mrs. 
Eddy’s metaphysical explanation ... in terms used in natural 
science,” for as the Apostle Paul said, “ Hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world,” and again, “but the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God : for they are 
foolishness unto him : neither can he know them, because they 
are spiritually discerned.” In so far as Spirit and matter cannot 
commingle, material sense cannot interpret spiritual truth. 


Pathetic interest attaches to the April number of 
the Century , which is one of the most readable of 
numbers, because of the accounts by eye-witnesses 
and others of Lincoln’s assassination. They show 
his interest and his son’s interest in the theatre ; and 
with the vivid story of the tragedy seem to set old 
wounds bleeding again. 
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“WHAT I SAW OF THE EARTHQUAKE.” 

The Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood (Duke of 
Bronte) contributes to the Nineteenth Century some 
personal experiences of the great earthquake in Italy. 
On the 28th of December he was in a small hill- 
town of Sicily:— 

At 5.20, when the morning was yet dark except for the 
brilliancy of many stars in a cloudless sky, and when the 
inhabitants were sleeping after the Christmas merrymaking, a 
violent upheaval of the earth, accompanied by a dull rumbling, 
awoke me. That was followed immediately by a convulsive 
shaking, which made me realise what a rat must feel when in 
the mouth of a terrier. 

Shouts, wailings, imprecations, desperate cries of terror and 
of appeal to the saints, accompanied by the barking of dogs, 
came from below and resounded from all quarters of the town. 
The still night suddenly became one of indescribable uproar. 
As if by magic windows were illuminated as the electric lights 
were turned on by the awakened sleepers. The clamour con¬ 
tinued as shock succeeded shock. People precipitated them¬ 
selves from the houses in costumes hastily improvised. 

A cry of “ San Pancrazio ” was raised ; and a crowd of awe¬ 
stricken people hurried, lanterns in hand, to the church of their 
patron saint on the side of the hill outside the town. 

The patron saint, clad in gorgeous vestments, with 
a jewelled mitre on his head and a crozier in his 
left hand, was carried shoulder high from the sanc¬ 
tuary to the town :— 

The calamity appeared to draw people together. It was a 
brotherhood of grief. Companionship was essential. Solitude 
unbearable. They communicated their woe by expressive 
gestures, as is their wont, not by words. Words were in¬ 
adequate to convey the depth of their despair. 

The whole population crowded to the church and 
there listened to a sermon in which a young priest 
told them that the earthquake was a direct visitation 
of Heaven for their neglect to celebrate the feast day 
of their saint. 

WOE UPON WOE. 

So complete was the demoralisation no work was 
done for a week after the earthquake, although no 
damage had been caused in the town itself:— 

At nightfall, however, a man, dazed, terror-stricken and 
nearly naked, came. He had run along the railway line, a 
distance of twenty miles or more. He had fainted on the way 
for want of food. lie was followed by two others shortly. 
They confirmed what the first-comer had related : that Messina 
had been entirely wiped out in half a minute’s time; that the 
population was buried beneath the fallen houses. 

Until then men and women had thought but of their own 
troubles : the panic of the early morning and the great danger 
they had run. Now the conversation in the streets turned to 
the graver topic, and stupefied wonder took the place of fear. 

It is well to pass over, without further comment, the episodes 
of heartrending mental anguish and bodily injury ; the sufferings 
from thirst and hunger ; the isolation and abandonment of the 
first days ; the terror of continued shocks ; the raging fires ; the 
nakedness; the hopeless searchings for missing relatives; the 
shrieks and lingering tortures of the thousands beneath the 
fallen masonry to whom help never came, which other pens 
have described. 

“THE SAME YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY.” 

In the cathedral of Messina— 

©ne thing alone remains of the ancient glory—the colossal 
figure of Christ in mosaic in the dome of the apse at the east 


end. It is still there, with serene countenance and hand up¬ 
lifted in the act of blessing, as for five hundred years or more it 
has remained, gazing benignly cm the passing generations of 
worshippers. The calmness of that majestic, life-like figure 
was startling. 

Nothing impressed him so much as the complete, 
if temporary, absence of emotion which characterised 
the people ; their sensibility was mercifully stunned:— 

This is interesting psychologically. That coldness is largely 
due to the inability of the human brain to appreciate events at 
their true value. Perception has been dulled by the awful 
suddenness, as well as by the stunning severity of the blow. 


AN EARLY CHRISTIAN HYMNAL 

Dr. J. Rknpel Harris announces in the Con¬ 
temporary the discovery which he made last January 
while sorting and identifying slips of torn and stained 
paper written in the Syriac language, which had been 
long waiting for attention. He considers it to be a 
collection which includes the Psalms of Solomon 
(which were of Jewish origin) and a number of Odes 
which were Jewish-Christian, coming from a Jewish 
community, perhaps from the Church at Pella. 

Of the Psalms quoted by Dr. Harris, the following 
is, perhaps, the noblest specimen :— 

“My heart was cloven and its flower appeared, arid grace 
sprung up in it : and it brought forth fruit to the Lord. For 
the Most High opened my heart by Ilis Holy Spirit and 
searched my affection towards Him : anti filled me with 
His love : and Ilis opening of me became my salvation : and 
I ran in the way in Ilis peace, even in the way of truth : 
fiom the beginning and even to the end I acquired know¬ 
ledge : and I was established upon the rock of truth where 
1 ie had set me up: and waters . . . touched my lips 

from the fountain of God, without grudging : and I drank anrl 
was inebriated with the living water that does not die s and my 
inebriation was not one without knowledge, but I forsook 
vanity and turned to the Most High my God, and I was 
enriched by His bounty, and I forsook the folly which is 
diffused over the earth : and I put it away and cast it front 
me: and the Lord renewed me in His raiment and pos¬ 
sessed me by Ilis light, and from above lie gave me rest 
in incorruption : and 1 became like the land which 
blossoms and rejoices in its fruits : and the Lord was like the 
Sun [shining] on the face of tire land : lie lightened my eyes, 
and my face received the dew: and my nostrils enjoyed 
the pleasant odour of the Lord : and He carried me into 
Ilis Paradise, where is the abundance of tlie pleasure of 
the Lord, and I worshipped the Lord on account of His 
praise: and I said, Blessed, O Lord, are they who are 
planted in Thy land! and those who have a place in Thy 
l’aradise, and they grow by the fruit of Thy trees. And they 
have changed from darkness to light. Behold I all Thy works 
are fair, and they do good works and turn away from wickedness 
to the pleasantness that is Thine : and they have turned back 
the bitterness of the trees from them, when they were planted 
in Thy land : and everything became like a relic of Thyself, and 
a memorial for ever of Thy faithful works. For there is abun¬ 
dant room in Thy Paradise, and nothing is worthless therein : I 
am altogether filled with fruit: glory be to Thee, O Lord, the 
delight of Paradise for ever. Hallelujah I 

The reader will agree with the writer when he says 
that these new odes are a remarkable addition to the 
devotional literature of the Church. 
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AS OTHERS SEE US. 

The English through American Eves. 

Scribner's Magazine continues its interesting 
account of England and the English from the 
American point of view. The writer marvels at 
the absence of human beings from the country as 
•soon as you are twenty miles out of London. All 
through the afternoon and into the early evening as 
he travelled he could count more houses, and certainly 
more sheep, than men and women from the carriage 
window, yet, he goes on,- - 

England is London says one, England is Parliament says 
another, England is the Empire, says still another ; lull if I tie 
not much mistaken, this stretch of gieen fields, these hills and 
valleys, these hedges and fruit trees, this soft landscape, is the 
England men love. This is the England, I take it, that makes 
one feel his duty to be his religion, and the England that every 
American comes to as to a shrine. 

The writer sketches Northhridge, in Shropshire, as 
a typical English country town. 

The comparisons between English and American 
affairs are illuminating. In America, he says, it may 
almost he set down as an incontrovertible proposition 
that no man of Lord Rosebery’s wealth and social 
position, for example, could be elected President of 
the United States. The English people, as a whole, 
still look to wealth and position, while the American 
people are still jealous of wealth and power. 

“thf. social pyramid.” 

The writer is much struck with the social pyramid 
in an English country town, which is thus described:— 

At the base of the social pyramid are the agricultural 
labourers earning from $2.50 to $3.25 a week ; (ifly per cent, of 
the labourers in England earn twenty-five shillings a week or 
less. A fact worth remembering when we revise our tarift ! 
Then the farm servants and house servants of the small gentry, 
earning, the men from $90 to §250 a year, the women from $(x> 
to $125 a year ; then the shopkeepers and their assistants and 
employes; then the richer merchants, and mill or factory 
owners, and ranking with them the local professional men, 
lawyers, doctors, Dissenting ministers, land agents, and the 
like ; next come the gentleman farmers and landed proprietors, 
and the clergy of the Church of England ; and finally the 
county gentlemen and the neighbouring nobility, with the lord- 
lieutenant of the county, often a great noble, as the official and 
political apex. 

Our visitor is much struck with the fact that in an 
English town the people are all English, and that 
there are English paupers. In hundreds of towns all 
over America a confirmed and recognised pauper 
would be as great a curiosity as a skeleton. 

OUR “ SENSE OF DUTY.” 

The writer enlarges on the sense of duty displayed 
by the aristocracy, and speaks in terms of the highest 
praise of the shy, awkward Englishman who became 
the most trusted of English statesmen, and was 
everywhere known as “ The Duke.” He was typical 
of the class which do the work of England because 
they consider it a duty. 

When Eagland arrives at her Pass of Thermopylae, this large 
ChM will have to be reckoned with, and I venture to prophesy 
< tint there mil no: lie even one left to tell the news, if things go 
IteMinst them. 


Tliis sense of duty In England, when exercised by the English 
abroad, takes on an air of aggressiveness and superciliousness 
w’hich has often been noted by foreigners. As a matter of fact 
they are unimaginative administrators, rather than supercilious. 
They look upon themselves as sentinels of a kind of Anglican 
Almighty whether at home or abroad, and the stiffness of their 
deportment should be forgiven them, rather than held up agaiust 
them. 

Some customs, to wit, the habit of guests bringing 
their music to entertain their hosts after dinner, 
afflict our visitor, who says :— 

The English dinner-party, in the provincial towns and cities 
at any rale, is a heavy, prolonged and rather lugubrious affair. 
One feels sometimes as though it would be neither surprising 
nor inappropriate should one suddenly hear a voice saying : 
“ brethren, let ns pray ! ’’ In England, as elsewhere, little people 
give bad big dinners, and big people give nice little dinners. 


GOVERNMENT BY AMATEURS. 

In Blackwood's Magazine a writer contrasts the 
late Queen’s mastery of the art of government, and 
the conscientious way in which she united in herself 
the collective wisdom of men and Ministries, with the 
untrained men who form the present Government. 
He says :— 

She was a great governor, not because she possessed dis¬ 
cursive talents or read tile newest books from the circulating 
library, but because she studied without rest and without 
fatigue the arts of government. This may seem a common¬ 
place. Unhappily it is nearer a paradox. Though our 
kings arc chosen on the sound principle of heredity, our 
Ministers win their position by all kinds of irrelevant advertis¬ 
ing. A trick of Demagogy, a successful book, a triumph in the 
law-courts- -any one of these appears a fair equipment for an 
English Minister. In the scramble for preferment, notoriety 
counts for more than a real and purposed fitness for office. 
Government, it is assumed, is a work which the talented amateur 
can perform without training and without dismay. 

The present Government, for instance, does not lack talent. 
If its members had pursued each his own profession witli the 
same zest he has given to polities, they would certainly have 
achieved success. They prefer to practise in simple ignorance 
the arts of government. They are pleased that the glamour of 
office should cling about them. They delight in the pomp and 
circumstance of high-sounding names. They give one another 
their titles as though they were seriously performing a national 
duty. And all the while it is their object not to govern but to 
please. _ 

The most interesting feature in Pearson's for April 
is an article on Mr. J. Russell, of the well-known 
firm of Russell and Sons, who has been photographing 
royalties for the past forty-five years. He describes 
his experiences with crowned heads and other distin¬ 
guished persons. Mr. Russell possesses 500 plates 
of Queen Alexandra, and his collection of royal 
negatives runs into several thousands. 

Lady Violet Grevii.le writes in the Young 
Woman that when on a country walk Queen 
Alexandra saw a boy cruelly ill-treating a donkey, 
and her feelings of indignation were so roused that 
she ran up to him and boxed his ears. The reader 
will possibly suggest that if that boy were of a com¬ 
mercial turn of mind, he might sell his ears for a very 
large sum of money, and be immensely richer for 
their amputation. 
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MR. ZANGWILL OM THE DUTCH. 

In the English Illustrated Mr. I. Zangwill recounts 
his experiences in lecturing to the Dutch. He says 
they are accustomed to be lectured to, their sermons 
in church sometimes lasting two hours. English is 
the favourite accomplishment of the Dutch. Fashion¬ 
able crowds attended his English lectures, and he 
found that a grave, academic manner seems to be 
their ideal, of oratory. The audiences were quite as 
hearty as any he has had, except that he was received 
with a chilling silence, which he had not been warned 
was the custom of the country. It also prevails in 
New England, where it may have come from Hol¬ 
land. The Dutch tobacconists are amused, he says, 
to find their English customers horrified at the idea of 
buying penny cigars, though cigars can be sold at a 
penny which in England would cost at least fivepcnce. 
To suit them, they give the English the same cigars 
out of another box, and charge them fivepence. 

SWISS HOTELS AND SWISS TOURISTS. 

The Economic Journal quoted some interesting 
figures about Swiss hotels and foreign visitors to 
Switzerland—figures taken from a pamphlet published 
in Basle by the Central Bureau of the Corporation of 
Swiss Hoteliers to commemorate the twenty-fifth year 
of its existence. In 1880 there were 1,002 hotels for 
foreign visitors in Switzerland, with 58,137 beds ; in 
1894 there were 1,693 hotels; and in 1905 1,924 
hotels. The number of beds had reached in T905 
the total of 124,068. Most hotels seem open all the 
year, but in certain cantons there are many open in 
the season only. In 1880 about ^12,780,000 was 
invested in hotel businesses in Switzerland; and in 
i9°5 ^S 1 ) 100 * 000 - 

As for the employes, about 38 per cent, of them 
are foreigners, the rest being Swiss ; they average 
now about seventeen to each hotel. Germany sends 
most visitors to Switzerland (30 per cent, of the total), 
Switzerland sends to her own hotels 21 per cent, of 
their clients, England 15 per cent., France about 
12 per cent., America about 6 per cent., while Italy 
sends only about 3 per cent., and Austria-Hungary 
rather less still. An average of 25 per cent, of 
beds occupied is regarded as a bad year, 26 per cent, 
to 28 per cent, a poor year, 29 per cent, to 32 per 
cent, a middling year, 33 per cent, to 36 per cent, a 
good one, and 37 per cent, or more a very good 
year. But since 1894 there has only been one very 
good year, and there have been five poor ones. 
Hotel proprietors report that the greater number of 
winter visitors to Switzerland means a lesser number 
of summer ones. __ 


The Lady’s Realm for April is as handsomely 
illustrated as usual, two of the contributions being 
specially interesting. One is a series of drawings by 
Hauslip Fletcher of the old houses still standing in 
the classic suburb of Hampstead. The other is a 
well-pictured article on “ Our Blind Citizens ” at the 
Normal College for the Blind at Norwood. 


ROCKEFELLER'S ASTUTENESS. 

In his “ Random Reminiscences,” contributed to 
the World's Work, Mr. Rockefeller this month, tells 
a story of the clever way in which his agent, Mr. 
Mather, arranged for the placing of the building of i 
twelve ships for use in the Great Lakes. The order 
was very large in those days, and there was fear of ■ 
them having to pay very high prices. This is the 1 
ingenious way in which the difficulty was met:— 

Mr. Mather kept the secret of the numbei of ships he wished 
to construct absolutely to himself, lie sent his plans and 
specifications, each substantially a duplicate of the others, to 
each of the firms, and asked each firm to hid on one or two j 
ships as the case might be. All naturally supposed that at * 
most only two ships were to be built, and each was extremely ; 
eager to get the work, or at least one of the two vessels. >: 

On the day before the contracts were to be let, all the bidders 
were taken one by one into Mr. Mather’s private office for 
special conference covering all the details preparatory to the’ 
final bid. At the appointed hour the bids were in. Deep was ■ 
the interest on the part of all the gentlemen as to who would 
be the lucky one to draw the prize. Mr. Mather’s manner had 
convinced each that somehow he himself must be the favoured ’ 
bidder, yet when he came to meet his competitors in the hotel 
lobby the beams of satisfaction which plainly emanated from - 
their faces also compelled many heart searchings. ; 

At last the crucial hour came, and at about the same moment 
each gentleman received a little note from Mr. Mather convey- 
ing to him the tidings that to him had been awarded a contract 
sufficient to supply his works to their utmost capacity. They 
all rushed with a common impulse to the hotel lobby where >s 
they had been accustomed to meet, each bent on displaying his • f 
note and commiserating his unsuccessful rivals, only to discover :) 
each hail a contract for all he could do, and that each had been , 1 
actually bidding against nobody but himself. 2 

ft 

The Cure of Stammering and Voice Production. • 

The statement published in our last number as to j 
the extraordinary success achieved by Mr. Horspool, , 
of Albion House, Oxford Street, in effecting a com- i 
plete cure of stammering—one of the most annoying i 
of all obstacles to human intercourse—has attracted ,*■ 
so much attention that I propose to submit a test , 
case and to report results. A Manchester correspon- ,1 
dent, Mr. A. W. H. I.oveil, writes me to say that ' 
Mr. Horspool is equally successful in rendering 5 
voices effective for singing. Mr. Lovell continues :— t 

I have now had practical experience, for just over three years, 
of his method, and am thankful that I took it up, as it has done 
more for me than over twenty years of the ordinary methods. ’ 
During the last nine months I have tried the exercises with , 
several friends, and in every case, including some in my own • * 
family, the result has hecn satisfactory. One gentleman whom 
I took in hand at the end of May last year has just been asked to ’ 
lake a leading part in amateur opera to be given at a theatre ;i, 
here, in a short time, for a charity. 

. ‘.'I 

It is pleasant to read that in one respect at any rate, i 

the British Army is ahead of all other armies. In the ■ 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, Captain 
Trapmann, speaking on the cycle in warfare, declares ,i 
that at the present moment cyclists comprise the only 
arm of the Service in which we are better supplied 
than the armies of other nations. He makes a strong 
plea for the study of the tactical and strategical 
potency of the cycle. ‘ j] 
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WHAT WE ARE COMING TO. 

Miracles of Modern Surgery. 

Every month new feats of surgery are on record. 
In Harpers, Dr. W. W. Keen gives an account of 
recent surgical progress, the result chiefly of experi¬ 
mental research. 

TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD—AND LIFE ! 

Transfusion, once given up for fear of clots, has 
now been re-established by improved suture of the 
connected blood-vessels. Crile has found it especially 
valuable in operations :— 

Instead of effecting the transfusion a day or two before the 
operation, he has placed the patient and her husband alongside 
of each other at the time of operation, connected the husband’s 
artery with the wife’s vein, and as soon as, from the inflowing 
blood, her condition has improved sufficiently to withstand the 
etherisation, the shock, and the loss of blood, has proceeded 
with the operation. During the operation the loss of blood by 
the patient has been more than made up by her gain from her hus¬ 
band’s blood, and she has been enabled to withstand the shock 
incident to the ether as well as the operation ; and at the end 
of the operation she has been in better condition than before it 
was begun. 

AN ARTIFICIAL BUT LIVING NOSE. 

Lexer, of Konigsberg, removed the bones forming 
a stiff knee-joint from a man, and replaced it with a 
corresponding healthy knee-joint from an amputated 
leg. The transplanted bones, both above and below, 
united firmly with the bones of the patient, and the 
strange knee-joint from the amputated leg serves a 
perfectly normal function. A natural and yet living 
nose was formed thus :— 

Lexer records a case which is not only surprising, but one 
may say also amusing. Having a patient requiring u new nose, 
and having amputated a leg for some disease which did not 
involve the thigh bone, he took a bit of the lower end of this 
thigh bone, whittled it into the shape of a nose, and bored out 
two nostrils in it. He then made an incision in the skin of the 
forearm of the patient, loosened”the skin to some extent from 
the underlying muscles, placed the new bony nose under the 
skin, and closed the wound. After three months, when the 
skin of the forearm had become firmly attached to the bony 
nose, which was only a temporary tenant of his forearm, the 
skin and the new bony nose were cut out in one piece and trans¬ 
planted to the face. This gave the patient a good, firm, bony 
nose, which at the same time was covered with the healthy skin 
, of the forearm, and avoided any disfiguring scar on the fote- 
• head. 

FROM ANIMAL TO HUMAN VIVISECTION. 

These cases are adduced in justification of vivisec¬ 
tion. The writer, however, gives a broad hint that it 
will not be animal vivisection only which wc have to 
expect. He tells of a boy who wrote to Dr. Carrel 
. offering himself for experiments of any kind, if by so 
' doing he could obtain a pension for his mother, 
i The writer himself received a letter from a doctor 
|afflicted with a disease which he knew was mortal, 
^Offering to submit to any operation, however 
iful, without any anaesthetic. From voluntary to 
fercive vivisection is a very short step. Why, for 
|tance, the doctors will say, should we not utilise 
*nals doom d to capital punishment for the 
ranee of science? The frontier once crossed 


in the case of helpless animals, the case for vivisect¬ 
ing human criminals will inevitably be raised. 
Facilis descensus Avemi. 


HINTS FOR THE COMING BUDGET. 

In the Contemporary Review Mr. Harold Spender 
estimates that the Budget will have to provide new 
taxes amounting to ^14,000,000. This total makes 
no provision for the extension of Old Age Pen¬ 
sions, and Mr. Spender has no hope of the aged 
paupers receiving pensions either this year or next. 
He rightly insists that those classes who have been 
clamouring most loudly for increased expenditure 
upon the Navy should contribute in fuller proportion 
to their means. There are few countries, he says, 
where great accumulations of capital are more lightly 
taxed than in the United Kingdom. His proposals are: 
Super-tax on large incomes ... ... ... ,£3,000,000 

Higher licences . 3,000,000 

Sinking Fund . ... ... ... 4,000,000 

Increased graduation of Death Duties, at most ... 2,000,000 
The taxation of land ... . ... 2,000,000 

Total .£14,000,000 

Mr. Spender concludes by saying that the problem 
of the Government this year is to make both ends 
meet. Next year their problem may be how to 
spend a surplus ! _ 

THE POOR LAW REPORT. 

Canon Barnett, in the Contemporary Review, 
discusses the Poor Law Report. His conclusions 
are thus summarised :— 

The recommendations of the majority Report as to the able- 
bodied might he adopted, with the substitution of a national for 
a local authority in the control of the use and management of 
the training institutions; or those of the minority might be 
adopted, with certain modifications and additions suggested in 
the majority Report. 

The first thing to be done is, he insists, the 
immediate dealing with the unemployed, before prin¬ 
ciples and guardians are discussed :— 

There is no doubt that there should be some form of more 
continuous education enforced on boys and girls up to the age 
of eighteen. There is no doubt that there should be labour 
registries, some form of unemployment insurance, and some 
regularisation of industry, which must be undertaken by a 
national authority. It would not be unreasonable to ask 
that the same national authority should organise training 
institutions, and through its own local official select indi¬ 
viduals for training. The guardians, inasmuch as they would 
be relieved of the care of casual wards and of provision 
in their workhouses for the physically and mentally stsong, 
might fairly be called on to provide the necessary payment 
to keep the families during the period when the wage-earners 
were in training. This treatment of the able-bodied in a 
thorough way is suggested by the Report, and offers a com¬ 
pact scheme of reform, which may be carried through as a 
whole without dislocating existing machinery. 

If this be successfully done, then another step might later be 
taken in dealing with the children or with the sick; and, 
last ( of all, when the public mind has become familiar with 
the respective needs of different classes, it might be decided 
whether, as the majority recommend, there should be a special 
relieving body, or whether, as the minority recommend, relief 
should be undertaken by other bodies in the course of their own 
particular work. 
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AM ITALIAN MESSIAH OF YESTERDAY. 

The Tragedy of David Lazzaretti. 

Mr. Edward Hutton, writing in the English 
Review , tells the tragic story of David Lazzaretti, the 
son of a Tuscan butcher, born in Arcidosso in 1834, 
who proclaimed himself the Messiah, and was shot 
dead in 1878. He appears to have lived a holy 
and devout life, seeing many visions and winning 
many disciples, and founding a church in the moun¬ 
tains, which was speedily closed by the Pope. After 
making his submission to the Pope, David visited 
France and London, and then returned to his native 
land to proclaim his Messiahship and to found the 
Republic which was to be the Kingdom of God. He 
published a book containing twenty-four articles of 
faith, which end thus :— 

"We conclude finally that our Master David Lazzaretti, the 
anointed of the Lord, judged and condemned by the Roman 
Curia, is actually Christ the Leader and Judge in the true and 
lively figure of the second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ into 
the world.” • 

David returned to Italy for the last time in June, 1878. On 
August 14, the vigil of the Assumption—Our Lady of the 
Harvest—an enormous crowd of his followers gathered on 
Monte Labhro to descend with him on the next day, as ho 
had promised them, into Arcidosso, into that new kingdom 
where, so he had seemed to say, they would have a larger share 
of the crops and harvests than their masters themselves. 

In procession a few days later in the dawn ol August 18, alter 
a night spent in prayer and fasting, the multitude of his followers 
set out for Arcidosso. In that strange company were seven 
legionary Princes chosen to command the Alilizie Crocijere dello 
Spirito Santo. They were clothed like the "seven great per¬ 
sonages ” that David had seen in his vision in the Sabine hills. 
They wore over a fantastic close-fitting dress of grey or red a blue 
mantle lined with scarlet. And David himself was dressed as 
they were, save that instead of a scarlet hat with hanging point 
and a yellow stripe he wore a blue head-dress with three tall 
drooping feathers—one of green, one of yellow, one of blue, and 
before a silver dove with an olive branch in its beak. (Then 
followed the twelve Apostles and the Disciples, and the former 
wore blue mantles, but the latter red. Then came the Hermit 
Priests who represented a new religious congregation ; they too 
wore blue mantles, and before them was carried a golden crozier. 
The women were not lesi numerous nor less fantastically clothed. 
First came the Matrons and Sisters of Charity, the former in red 
mantles, the latter in blue ; then followed the Maidens, and 
after them the “ Daughters of the Canticles," all robed in 
' white with wreaths of roses on their heads : and among them 
was Bianchina, David’s little daughter. 

At half-past nine they approached Arcidosso, where 
a great crowd awaited them. In front of the crowd 
was the representative of Public Safety, supported by 
eight or nine gendarmes with loaded carbines. In 
front of the procession marched David. “ Fear not," 
he said to his disciples, “ the victim will be myself 
alone ” :— 

The Delegate De Luca stopped in the middle of the road and 
read the three intimations ordered by the law, calling on David 
to return. When he had done there was a great silence. Then 
David was heard to reply, “ I go forward in the name of the 
Law of Right and of Christ the Judge.” And he pointed to an 
image of Christ Crucified, on a banner floating above his head. 
The Delegato answered nothing. Presently David spoke again. 
** If it is peace that you desire, I bring it you, if Pity here it is, 
if Blood lo 1 I am here.” 

A thrill of excitement, expectation and desire ran through the 
multitude; the Delegato, it is said, would have spoken with him, 


and indeed did so. David replied with a wave of iys arm, as 
was his way. De Luca brandished his gun. They stood atone 
in the midst of the way between the two crowds, wholooked on 
in silence. Suddenly David was seen to turn and eagerly wave 
to his followers, uttering a few words drowned in the enormous 
cry that rose on all sides, " Viva, Evviva la Republica ” ; and 
heavy stones began to fall on the Delegato and the Carabinieri. 
Then a man’s voice rose suddenly above the shouting ; “ Fire," 
he cried, and in a moment the rifles answered, not once nor 
twice, but many times, and David and the Delegato and the 
Carabinieri were lost in the cloud of smoke. 

When it cleared away David was seen lying in the 
middle of the road with three bullets in his brain- 
His disciples dispersed quietly, feeling sure he would 
rise again the third day. But the authorities buried 
him in the cemetery:— 

There he indeed wails the Resurrection ; nor is there need, of 
any stone or word to mark his grave ; for, each year at Spring 
time, flowers red as blood newly slied blossom in that place, 
springing as they say from the heart of the Prophet. Thetc) 
the Lazzarettisti kneeling gather, and, binding them in bunches, 
place them beside their beds under the blessed image 0! 
Madonna, as who should say : He saved others, himself he could 
not save. 


THE BALKAN TROUBLE. 

Mr. V. Hussey Walsh in the Oxford and Cam* 
bridge Review refers to a certain group of Servian 
patriots who would welcome the defeat of their army 
and their absorption into the Dual Monarchy. They 
still dream of the restoration of Greater Servia, but 
despair of succeeding by mere force of arms. They 
believe, however, that if they were temporarily uniteq 
under the House of Habsburg all the Serb, Croats 
and Dalmatian peoples, all those Slavs who speak 
Serb, will become conscious of their solidarity, and! 
when exasperated by the Hungarian tyranny will rise 
like one man and become the Greater Servia. \ 

The trouble that is simmering m the Balkans lends 
a special interest to a' paper in the Journal of thit 
Royal United Service Institution on the present mitt? 
tary situation in Austria-Hungary with reference td 
Servia and Montenegro. In the United Service Mageb 
zinc Mr. H. C. Woods describes the Servian and 
Montenegrin armies, and points out that the com? 
bined striking force of these two countries can hardl] 
outnumber 260,000 men. In the case of war with 
Servia, so strong is the Pan-Slav feeling in RusSis 
that the Muscovite Government might, he thinks, 
be obliged to come into the fight He thinks thai 
rapprochement between Servia and Bulgaria may be 
effected. 

A writer in Blackwood, who dates his communi¬ 
cation from Belgrade, sums up the.situation by sayingj 
“Servia has traded on the bombast of Europe 
Aehrenthal on the weakness. Aehrenthal has conse¬ 
quently won.” The writer prophesies that Servi* 
will shortly bow to the inevitable. She will nevei 
forgive Russia the part she has played during th« 
past few months. She will end her short hysterical 
independence as a tolerated dependant of the Dual 
Monarchy. 
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FROM WASTE TO THRIFT: 

A Nation’s Sudden Conversion. 

The American Review of Reviervs bears further 
witness to the remarkably swift manner in which the 
United States, on the initiative of the late President, 
swung round from thoughtless waste to a passion for 
economy, for preserving national resources and for 
utilising the less wealthy tracts of country. 

USING SKMI-ARTD SOILS. 

Dry farming is the phrase that represents the 
adaptation of agriculture to soils where the average 
rainfall is not sufficient for ordinary farming. Special 
crops, irrigation, or a special form of tillage are the 
three courses open. Irrigation over a large area is 
not at present possible. But the third course is a 
method of farming that shall include deep ploughing 
and frequent pulverising of the top soil out of as well 
as during the growing season. It is based on the 
principle that the moisture falling in rain or snow may 
sink into the earth if the soil lie loosened. Then 
that there shall be kept above that moistened bed a 
close, fine blanket of dust that shall prevent evapora¬ 
tion. The furrows are turned at right angles to the 
prevailing winds of winter, that the snow may 
be caught. 

This means special machinery—powerful steam 
ploughs, press drills to plant the seed deep, pulver¬ 
ising harrows. One farmer tells how he ploughed 
twelve inches deep, and had raised thirty-five bushels 
of wheat, fifty bushels of corn, and generous crops of 
rough feed on each acre, along with a profitable fruit 
orchard, on a rainfall of less than fifteen inches 
annually. In consequence, the land has risen in 
value. Land that was a drug on the market eight 
years ago at two dollars an acre sells for ten to 
twenty-five dollars. Homestead entries have run 
into thousands. 

SAVING THE PHOSPHATES. 

Another paper, by G. E. Mitchell, is on the saving 
of America’s plant food. The writer says that the 
three essential elements in the diet of the plant are 
' phosphorus, potash and nitrogen. Nitrogen is 
present in illimitable quantities in the atmosphere, 
from which it can be extracted by means of the 
hitrogen assimilating microbes. The potash supply 
, js only less inexhaustible. The known available supply 
of high-grade phosphate rock in the United States 
will only last about fifty years at the present rate of 
'inclining. But if the depletion goes -on at the rate 
of increase that has been followed for the last 
•ten years, the supply will be exhausted in twenty-five 
ifyears. At the same time, 40 per cent, of these phos- 
?phates were exported. The Government has with- 

E n the great phosphate beds of the West from 

nation. 

PREVENTING SOIL EROSION. 

third paper, by W. W. Ashe, tells of the new 
s that are being made to prevent the waste from 


soil erosion in the South. The enormous total of 
not less than fifty million tons of the most fertile soil 
of the farms of the upland South goes down each 
year to the rivers. The heavy rainfall carries down 
the most fertile soil, depleting the hillsides and filling 
the valleys with the coarser material, while the best 
soil is swept down into the rivers. The reservoirs 
are filled up and the harbours are made shallow. An 
effort is being made by deep ploughing and level 
terracing to check this erosion, and so far with 
promising success. The old farms that have been 
abandoned are being planted with trees. The slopes 
that cannot be reclaimed for farming will doubtless 
be turned into forest. The writer concludes that it 
will be possible to reduce the present erosion from 
farmlands one-half, with an enormous saving to the 
nation. 


THE SINKING OF LAND VALUES. 

In the Financial Revilw of Reviews Sir John 
Rolleston, at one time President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution, contributes a very vigorous paper on the 
taxation of land values. He says that while land 
values in nearly all parts of the world have been 
constantly increasing, land values in England have 
simultaneously been on the decrease. Agricultural 
land has fallen, up to 70 per cent, of the former 
value, and “ the market in urban land is practically 
over.” The building trade is in a state of stagnation. 
He declares that a great portion of the agricultural 
land that changes hands in these days does not recoup 
the holders for the cost of the improvements. He 
grants there are exceptions, where land becomes mere 
space with a pressure of population. Then there is 
an increment, but these spaces are small in proportion 
to the whole of most urban areas, only a small 
quantity of land being covered annually. Why 
then tax a value that is often a minus quantity ? Sir 
John goes on to declare that to hold up land as 
against a willing purchaser is such a bad financial 
operation that it is seldom effected, except by public 
bodies, in which the L.C.C. takes the lead. To tax 
building land, already in these times unproductive, 
would be to help in the ruin of the speculative 
builder, and to kill the goose which lays the golden 
egg. He objects to the “ common error ” that the 
land is a necessity. Why is land a necessity ? he asks. 
People in this country are fed by other countries. 
The loss of our market for our own agricultural pro¬ 
ductions docs not appear to be balanced by an era 
of cheapness, for, he adds, “ I am sure that anyone 
will agree that for a poor man France is a cheaper 
country than this, and that the charges for living there 
are on a considerably reduced scale.” The writer 
must have penned this paragraph before the Govern¬ 
ment Report appeared which shows that for a poor 
man the cost of living in France is much greater than 
in England. 
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“LONDON NIGHTS.” 

Two Poems by Thomas Hardy. 

The English Review contains two poems in which 
Mr. Thomas Hardy revives the bitter-sweet memories 
of his youth. The first is entitled “ The Two Rosa¬ 
linds.” It tells how one night, “ the dubious daylight 
ended,” he “ walked the town alone.” The sight of 
a theatrical poster bearing the name of Rosalind 
“ stirred*an ember still remaining from ” his ardours of 
some forty years before, when he had seen a similar 
bill over the self-same portal:— 

And expectantly 1 had entered. 

And had first beheld in human mould a Rosalind woo and 
plead. 

On whose transcendent figuring my speedy soul had centered 
As it had been she indeed . . . 

•He decided to go again, “ disregarding the expanse 
of time between.” He is of course disappointed. Hut 
on entering and on leaving he was accosted by a 
street seller hawking the words of the play :— 

“The words, sir cried a creature 
Hovering ’twixt the shine and 4 shade as 'mid the live world and 
the tomb. 

As he left the theatre before the play was over, 
“ the hag still hawked.” She tells him that she had 
played the part just forty years before :— 

It was when 1 had gone there nightly ; 

And the voice—though raucous now—was yet the old 
one.—Clear as noon 

My Rosalind was here . . . The band within, 
as int’ract lightly 
Beat up a merry tune. 

In his second poem, entitled “ Reminiscences of a 
Dancing Man,” the note is even more sombre. The 
dancing man recalls “ how he trod to trilling sound ” 
at Almack’s, and asks who now thinks 

Of the powdered Dears from Georgian years, 

Whose dust lay in sightless sealed-up biers ; 

The fairest of former days. 

Who now remembers gay Cremorne with all its 
jaunty Jills— 

Our partner-girls and we ; * 

And the gas-jets winked, and the lustres clinked, 

And the platform throbbed as with arms enlinked 
We moved to the minstrelsy. 

And the Argyle, where once he hopped in boisterous 
style to the deep Drum polka’s boom:— 

Whither have danced those damsels now • 

Is Death the partner who doth moue 
Their wormy chaps and bare ? 

Do their spectres spin like sparks within 
The smoky halls of the Prince of Sin 
To a thunderous Jullien air 1 

Mr. ’Thomas Hardy contributes to the Cornhill 
Magazine four stanzas, entitled “ Let Me Enjoy. 
Song: Minor Key ” :— 

Let me enjoy the Earth no less, 

Because the all-enacting Might 
That fashioned forth its loveliness 
llad other aims than my delight. 


•‘THE YELLOW PREACHER.” t 

Telling how an Indian sees America, Mr. Saint, 
Nihal Singh, in the Hindustan Revieiv , shows up the: 
American yellow preacher. The criticisms of this]; 
devout Oriental are apt to make the average American: 
pastor’s ears tingle :— i 

The “ yellow ” preacher is the product of the present-da^l 
economic conditions. He is as essential an entity in America^ 
to-day as the “yellow” newspaper man and the “yellow** 
advertising man. In fact, the yellow preacher is the firsts 
cousin of the “yellow” ad-man : as the success of the pastor of 
an American church hinges, in a great manner, on the way ll|»* 
is able to use his advertising talent and make the most of th#< 
so-called “attractions” be can offer. 


FINED FOR BAH l.ANOlMUF IN THE PULPIT! | 

The writer strongly objects to those pulpit methods 
as,being incapable of association with such a sacrera 
thing as religion. He goes on :- - 

' The clergyman speaks in a patronising, demagogic style—is# 
is theatrical in his poses and gestuics—and his face and fonft? 
appear more like an acrobat’s going through an uncanny and! 
weird performance than that of a religions devotee, leading tlni 
people to God. To be perfectly frank, in the presence of suc|| 
a religious leader I have found myself listening and gazing at 
actor, who was paid for appearing on the rostrum, remaining 
there for a certain number of minutes and performing his act M 
the satisfaction of the spectators assembled. The general 
of pastors make free use of slang, and their language is far froq| 
refined. Some of them even go the length of employing strong 
terms which, in all decency, are interdicted from the realm o£ 
genteel society. Recently in an American city one of thew 
“ yellow ” preachers was arrested and heavily fined by the judtgi 
who heard the case, for using objectionable language in 
pulpit. 

The writer gives specimens of “ Billy Sunday’s:^ 
lurid oratory, and shows how the new-fanglfi 
preacher is confessedly determined “ to beat 
devil at his own game.” The writer concludes 
saying that “ men and women are fast coming to 
conclusion that the future of the religion of Christ,.^ 
far as the United States are concerned at any rat* 
hinges on the yellow preacher ” ! 


Defence without a Navy. | 

“ How the coasts of your Ma ties Kingedome may 
bee defended against any enemie, if in case yotlp 
royall Navie should be otherwise imployed or iisl 
peached. Written by the Lord Viscount Wimblfe 
don, 1628.” Such is the quaint title of a pamphtil 
which is reproduced in the United Service Afagazit$ 
Lord Wimbledon urged that trained men are bettie| 
than ordinary soldiers; that all the chief landing 
places in the kingdom that are capable of a great 
fleet should be watched and guarded, especially ^ 
July, August, September and October, the montb) 
fittest for invasion; that mounted infantry should .op 
ready at once to relieve the places of landing as so<m 
as the beacon fires flared, and to attack the enemy 
while he is attempting to land; that all poor men, 0$ 
the signal being given, should repair to churches awj 
churchyards, put there their goods and themselves, am| 
help to fortify the place ; and so on. 
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THE UNMENTIONABLE CASE FOR WOMEN’S 
SUFFRAGE. 

By Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 

Mr. G. Bernard Shaw contributes to the English¬ 
woman for February a very sensible and characteristic 
irticle under the above title. He says that English 
lecency is rather a dirty thing, and it is responsible 
Of more indecency than anything else in the world, 
ind he says if there were no other argument for 
living women the vote, he would support it on no 
ikher ground than that men will not behave them¬ 
selves when women are not present. He then 
proceeds to give illustrations of the way in which male 
Authorities act in cases where women are concerned, 
£hich are, in his opinion, “ enough to show that the 
occlusion of women from public life is not only an 
^justice—we have to put up with many injustices— 
tut an abomination.” 

■ ; The first illustration which he gives is drawn from 
liiS reminiscences of his own experience as Borough 
Councillor. He says 

The unmentionable question of sanitary accommodation 
fecupied a good deal of the time of the Borough Council. I 
iWite the male reader to give his mind to this with some care. 
Poe sumptuous public lavatories which now provide the poor 
pan with the only palatial luxuries he ever uses meet two 
pquirements, one of which, being frequent and simple, costs 
jfai nothing; whilst the other, involving the use of a separate 
private apartment, costs him a penny. If this charge of a penny 
jrere extended to the gratuitous accommodation, which is used 
ierhaps a thousand times for every once of the other, there 
rduld be an explosion of public indignation which would bring 
9 its knees at once any municipal authority which dared to 
IQ pose it. 

When it was proposed that women should have free 
Accommodation on the same terms as men, it was 
jercely opposed and • carried on for years. One 
councillor, an enlightened man on other questions, 
passionately protested against “ this abomination,” as, 
n excess of horror, he described the projected lava- 
!<?ry. “Another, when told that women demanded 
the accommodation, urged that persons who so far 
* forgot their sex ’ should not have anything provided 
for them at all ! ’’ 

' Another difficulty of the same nature was exposed 
phen the absence of sanitary accommodation by 
iwnen employed by a ’firm in the borough was 
jfcported upon by an inspectress, but the Health 
Committee could not allow her to allude to the sub¬ 
ject in their presence. From this Mr. Shaw goes on 
discuss one unmentionable aspect of the Housing 
Question which is very unmentionable indeed. He 
Maintains that husband and wife should have separate 
1 Jins. He says :— 

|?I wonder how much of the modern antipathy to marriage is 
“1* to this cause that no one ever mentions. The time will 
Ute when it will be incredible that people should have sub- 
Kted to such a condition as the British double bed. One can 
psrstand their getting used to it; for people can get used to 
^rtfaing, even to the family bed of the cabin or one-roomed 
eat j but to make it an institution! to glory in it I to 
fa it 1 to insult those who object to it I Surely that 
1 either an extraordinarily morbid state of mind, or a 
COthpany and intolerance of solitude which cannot be 


universal. I strongly suspect that, though we never mention it, 
the cry for the vote is often really a cry for the key df one’s bed¬ 
room. 

In concluding he refers to his own experience in 
the matter of “ Mrs. Warren’s Profession.” He says 
that in the borough which he helped to govern for six 
years there were long sections of main streets, in 
which almost every house was a brothel, but when 
he explained that phenomenon in his play he was made 
the subject of a savage Press campaign against his 
character and his play, led by a newspaper which was 
shortly afterwards heavily fined for deriving a con¬ 
siderable part of its revenue from advertisements of 
Mrs. Warren's houses. That is what provoked him to 
say that decency is indecency’s conspiracy of silence. 


THE STATUS OF WOMAN. 

Women as Local Administrators. 
Consuelo, Duchess of Marlborough, concludes her 
third paper on the Position of Woman in the North 
American Review for March. She says :— 

There is no doubt that questions affecting her immediate 
surroundings are best left in her hands. In primitive times 
woman, as we have seen, controlled all domestic questions. 
Thus questions of sanitation affecting food-supplies, milk, 
water, drains and ventilation, questions concerning the education 
of children, their employment in factories, the regulations 
regarding the employment of women, the administration of relief 
to the poor, would be better and more effectively dealt with by 
women limn by men. And in time such matters will no 
doubt be controlled by boards composed of women. Practice 
is, however, necessary before execution, and all women would do 
well to prepare themselves for this eventuality. 

WOMEN IN GERMANY. 

“Anglo-American,” writing in the same magazine 
on the Transition in Germany, says :— 

In nothing, perhaps, is the change from the old to the new in 
Germany more manifest than in the revolution which has over¬ 
taken the position and outlook of women. The days of their 
subjection arc drawing rapidly to an end, though to an English¬ 
man or an American, conscious of his own and of all masculine 
demerits, their submissiveness in their home life is still almost 
an embarrassment. But after a terrific struggle they have car¬ 
ried their claim to a full educational equality with men ; they 
have forced a way into many professions and trades hitherto 
barred to them ; they overrun the lower grades of the Govern¬ 
ment and municipal service ; and they are yearly making 
themselves more felt on social and political questions. In a 
country where there are more women than men, and over two 
million spinsters, the hearth and home theory of the scope of 
feminine interests and activities was hound sooner or later to 
break down. 


Tiie Wide World Magazine is full of adventure, as 
usual, and has the great advantage over the “ Penny 
Dreadful ” that its contents are communicated by the 
chief actors in the adventures, with their first-hand 
knowledge of the facts and of the environment of 
their adventures. Much valuable instruction in 
history and geography and social customs is thus 
communicated to the avid reader. Stories are drawn 
from the Arctic region, Central Africa, Canada, 
Mexico, Australia, Malay, Central Asia, China, Japan, 
as well as from Morocco, Switzerland, and the 
Balkans. 
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T Heading Articles in the Reviews. 


ANGLO-GERHAN RIVALRY. 

Writing in the first March number of the Revue, 
des Deux Motides on the Rivalry of Germany 
and England, Rend Pinon remarks that Anglo- 
German rivalry has come to dominate the entire 
political history of Europe, for it determines in 
a large measure the attitude and the actions of all 
the Powers. 

INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL SUPREMACY. 

At first sight Anglo-German rivalry, says this writer, 
seems to be nothing more than a merchants’ quarrel, 
but when we look closer into it we see that it is the 
struggle of two nations for supremacy, not merely 
commercial superiority and the rule of affairs, but the 
intellectual and moral guidance of the world. About 
ten years ago the rivalry was commercial. The 
speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, his campaign in favour 
of a Customs Union with the British Colonies, and 
his exaggerations were the cause of the idea of the 
imminent German peril which took hold of the minds 
of the people of the United Kingdom at that time. 
In Germany the harangues of the Kaiser and the 
propaganda of the Naval League familiarised the 
minds of the public with the idea of maritime expan¬ 
sion and accustomed the Germans to consider England 
the only adversary left to be overcome before Ger¬ 
many could attain the material and moral supremacy 
of the civilised world. Thus, from being purely 
commercial the rivalry has gradually become national, 
and it is now degenerating into general hostility. 
Ardent admirer of England as the Kaiser is, he cannot 
assure friendly relations between Germany and 
England. 

ENGLAND RULED BY ARISTOCRACIES. 

In England, continues M. Pinon, there is an ardent 
faction which desires a war with Germany. England, 
however, is the least democratic of all European 
nations. It is ruled by aristocracies—aristocracies of 
race, aristocracies of money, and labour aristocracies 
of trade unions, and, since it has not conscription, 
England is the only country in Europe which has 
not a democratic military organisation. England, 
therefore, has not a sufficient military force to go to 
war with such a country as Germany. Besides, the 
King and the Government and the more enlightened 
of the English realise the terrible risks of a war. 
Germany even less than England desires war. All 
she needs is peace and an open door, markets 
and not conquests, and it is not surprising that 
the Kaiser, the head of the largest and the 
strongest, army, is at the same time the most 
pacific of sovereigns. Two rival nations like 
England and Germany must either fight or come 
to an understanding. The adoption by England 
of a Protectionist rigime such as that of Mr, 
Chamberlain would be a great danger to the peace 
of Europe. 
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WILL GERMANY COMPLETE THE BAGDAD 
RAILWAY? 

The first March number of La Revue contains twi 
articles on Turkey, Colonel Schaeffer writing 01 
Parliamentary Turkey, and Raymond Perraud dealing 
with Germany and the Bagdad Railway. 

NO. 

In reference to the financing of the great under 
taking, Raymond Perraud notes that Germany ii 
reckoning on the co-operation of England an< 
France. But will Liberal England and Republican 
France consent to play into the hands of Gerraai 
Imperialism? Would they commit such an act njj 
veritable treachery towards Constitutional Turkey - 
he inquires. The English would not be the Englisl 
if they gave a single penny to the Bagdad railway, hi 
answers, and he hopes the French would not ad 
otherwise. French capitalists, he continues, will np 
furnish Pan-Germanism with the millions which j 
expects from France. Anxious not to alienate &» 
friendship of Constitutional Turkey, or compromifi 
the Alliance with Russia and the entente cordiale wit! 
England, the French Government will be able fi 
paralyse the manoeuvres of international finance. 

Deprived of the support of English and Frencj 
capital, will the Bagdad railway be doomed ? Yejj 
says the writer in conclusion, if to this abstention b 
added at an opportune moment the prudent bo 
energetic activity of the new Parliament and tb 
Government of the Young Turks. It is not intdi 
nationalisation but nationalisation of the railway thl 
the Young Turks will propose in 1932, when, accprij 
ing to Article 19 of the Convention of January, 19b? 
the Porte will have the right to purchase the Bagdti 
railway and the Anatolian lines. ,*• 

yes. -5 

Lieutenant-General Hoffmeiser writes from parson! 
knowledge and observation on the question of i| 
Bagdad railway in the Deutsche Rundschau for Marcf 
He proposes that the line beyond Mons Amaraj 
should run through Ainlab, Urfa, Mardin, Nesifcrii 
Mosul, Kerkuk, and Bagdad, and thence on the Id 
(east) bank of the Tigris to Basra, and only eventual] 
be continued by Mahommera and the Gulf, with ’ 
branch from Bagdad to Kerbela and Nedschef. H 
is of opinion that the railway will be completed i 
spite of the systematic opposition to the scheme, bi 
he thinks it will take another ten years or mor 
During that time its promoters will have all kin< 
of problems—financial, technical, political, not 1 
speak of natural barriers—to solve. The opposite 
of England may delay the work, but nothing in tf 
world will prevent the completion of the railwa; 
for it is the most supreme necessity of the ne 
Turkish Empire. _ 

The most successful man at the English Bar 
declared by Frederick Peaker in the Young Man i 
be Mr. Rufus Isaacs, M.P., whose character i 
sketches. 
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W£IRD EARTHQUAKE STORIES. 

In the Century Magazine there are two papers on 
the Messina earthquake. In the second Mr. Robert 
Hichens tells of some unexpected results of the shock. 
It not merely drove - sane people mad, it made mad 
people suddenly sane. One aged woman over eighty 
years of age was paralysed, and for two years had not 
been able to move. The shock restored power to 
her limbs. 

A PKOPIILL’’S WARNING. 

Two very weird stories are told by Sister Mary of 
the Sanctuary:— 

About three months before the earthquake, one of the sisters 
of the convent was passing along a busy street of Messina at 
evening when above the many noises of the city she heard the 
loud sound of a bell. It came nearer, and presently, at a 
corner, she saw an old man. He had a big bell in his hand, 
and was crying out something in Italian. When he was close 
'10 the sister she heard the words: “The people of Messina 
must repent and lead better lives, for a great disaster is 
coming upon the city. Repent! Repent! A great disaster 
is coming! Round about the old man were people 
toughing at him and saying he was an old madman. Two 
or three, thinking that he was a crazy mendicant, offered him 
money. But he refused to take it, and disappeared, still ringing 
j^is bell and crying his dismal prophecy. At intervals betore 
the earthquake this man reappeared. Many people in Messina 
■heard and saw him. Never would he receive alms, lie was 
' 4 here, he said, not to gain money, hut to warn the Messinese of 
disaster and to urge them to prepare by leading good lives anil 
.avoiding evil ways. No one seemed to know who the old man 
was or whence he came. A little while before the earthquake 
he vanished. 

WAS IT THE MAIHJNNA ? 


The second is even more mysterious :— 

A woman, after the shock, was buried alone in her room. 
The door was blocked by fallen masonry. There was no 
means of ingress or egress, and the rest of the house had fallen 
in ruins. She was uninjured, but sbe was imprisoned. In this 
room she remained for eight days. It was a bedroom and con- 
jjjjjuned no food. During the eight days she gave birth to twins. 
When searchers with picks and spades dug down to where she 
was, they found her and the twins strong and well. They took 
them out, and questioned her as to how she had managed to 
live, why she had not starved ? 

“ Every day a woman came and brought me food,” she 
answered. 

They pointed out that this was impossible, as there was no 
means of getting into or out of the room, and the rest of the 
house had fallen. 

• “ T know," she said. “Nevertheless, it is true, f do not 

'know how she came or went. She never spoke to me or looked 
‘ht me. She was there each riay, put food for me on the table, 
dtnd disappeared. L had never seen her before, and do not 
Jilmow who she was.” 

\ They asked lor some description of the visitor, but could 
'Obtain no details. 

jj This woman was not raving. She was in good health, well 
flourished, and had nursed the twins, who are thriving. She 
[persists in her story. 
b I told it to a Sicilian. 

apt “It was the Madonna who brought her lood,” she said. 
She often does such things." 

WAGONS AS COLLECTING llOXES. 

H When the fugitives from the earthquake arrived in 
ftpleSr wanting everything and almost naked, the 
its went round collecting for them. But instead 
fconey boxes. 


Wagons were brought under Naples's window, Naples's terrace, 
Naples’s balcony. And down came the strangest shower snrely 
that ever fell in a city. 

A woman threw a pair of boots. Another woman saw, and 
threw a skirt. A man threw a hat, a pair of braces, a shirt. 
And then the infection ran from house to house, from balcony 
to balcony. The contents of the wardrobe and the linen cup¬ 
board fluttered through the air, and there was a white rain of 
handkerchiefs, which, let us hope, dried at least some tears shed 
by Sicilian eyes. Many passers-by, too, took off the overcoats 
they were wearing anil gave them to the students to give to 
the refugees. 


MASTERING MENINGITIS. 

The medical romance of the Rockefeller Institute 
is further unfolded in McClure’s by Burton J. 
Hendrick. He tells how spinal meningitis is being 
conquered by the methods of Dr. Simon Flexner, 
Director of the Institute. The frightful ravages of 
meningitis in New York and elsewhere are first 
described. Dr. Flexner confirmed the discovery of 
Weichselbaum that the cause of meningitis is a small 
organism known as the diplococcus intracellular is 
meningitidis. 

MONKEY MARTYRS TO HUMAN PROGRESS 

Dr. Flexner then tried the serums upon three 
monkeys. Simply thrust a hypodermic needle in 
between two of the vertebrae and the thing is done. 
Into one he injected enough meningitis culture to 
destroy several grown monkeys, and at the same time 
a small quantity of the new serum. The monkey’s 
health was unimpaired. Into the second monkey he 
injected a lethal dose of the same culture. The 
animal fell terribly sick, but a small dose of the 
serum was injected, and then he began to get better. 
He soon entirely recovered. The third was given 
the same quantity of the meningitis culture without 
the serum, and died. It was thus proved that the 
serum of a monkey thoroughly immunised against 
meningitis prevented the disease in monkeys. 

“THE KRIF.NI) OF MAN” AGAIN, 

The blood of most human animals acts as a poison 
upon human tissues, but that of the horse is prac¬ 
tically harmless. Consequently, a horse was plied 
with small doses of the meningitis culture until the 
animal was ultimately rendered absolutely incapable 
of taking the disease. By inoculations reading 
through nine months, the Rockefeller horse reached 
a condition in which no power on earth could give it 
meningitis. This equine serum was injected into 
three patients suffering from meningitis, who re¬ 
covered. A similar serum was used away in Cali¬ 
fornia, with similar results. In Edinburgh it was also 
successfully used, and it is being used in France and 
Germany with the same success. One great advan¬ 
tage about this treatment is that those who recover 
get entirely well. Out of 295 patients who have 
recovered under serum treatment, only one case of 
mental impairment and only seven of deafness have 
occurred. All the other cures are absolutely com¬ 
plete 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


NATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND TRADE CRISES. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald writes in the Financial 
Review of Reviews on the export of British capital, 
giving what he calls a Labour view. From the total 
amount of new issues of foreign stock on the English 
market, he reckons that the aggregate during ten years 
of exported British capital is over 888 millions ster¬ 
ling. He points out that the so-called export of 
British capital should often be described as an export 
of British products, the creation of railways, docks, 
etc., by means of British machinery, etc. This 
exported capital is one of the chief reasons of our 
present national prosperity. The 888 millions new- 
foreign issues have been pretty equally spread over 
the world. Two hundred and six millions went to 
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Confederate Cattle-Driving. 

Lord Balfour of Burieioh Turns on nil. Driver. 

[In his spvcch at the great Free Trade meeting in Owen’s 
Hall, Lord Balfour of Burleigh turned with indignation on the 
t’onfederale conspiracy to drive Unionist Free Trailers into 
Tariff Reform.) 

North America, j 99 millions to Asia, i84 millions to 
Africa, 140 millions to South America, 70 millions to 
Europe, and 71 millions to Australasia. 

TARIFF REFORMERS DRIVING A WAN CAIMTAI . 

Perhaps the most important [joint in the paper is 
the principle that underlies a rather effective retort 
against the Tariff Reformers. He says it is true 
that some portion of capital has been withdrawn 
from British industry because investors have been 
frightened:— 

The method by which the Tariff Reform Campaign has been 
conducted has spread distrust and doubt in the minds ol inves¬ 
tors, for if British industries are decaying, and if they possess no 
weapons of offence which they can use against competing foreign 
countries, then, quite naturally, the British investor will turn 
his eyes in other directions, and from my personal knowledge 
that has happened. On the other hand. Socialist legislation is 
even a greater bogey to the timorous money-holder who, in this 
country at any rate, in so many instances, cannot claim to belong 

the thinking or intellectual class. 
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The British investor, he says, is the prey of any 
scaremonger, and the modern Press has found it out:— 

This is a new and a dangerous element in what may be called 
the psychology of commerce and finance. 1 have felt for a very 
long time that trade depression and industrial crises have more 
to do with national psychology than our economists have yet 
admitted, and a close study of the motives of present-day 
financiers has enormously .strengthened my feeling in this 
respect. Calm and cool judgment is required above everything 
else from those who are in the responsible position of having 
money to invest, and we find little of it amongst the mass of 
our English money-holders—if we ale justified in judging of 
them by the newspapers they patronise, the political prejudices 
they display, and the economic arguments they accept. 

He recalls that when the Reform Bill of 1832 was 
passed, the panic-stricken rich saw nothing but con¬ 
fiscation staring them in the face. Lord Hertford 
invested half a million sterling in America, and was 
rewarded by the repudiation of the American Debt. 


ELECTRIFYING CROPS. 

•‘Ho.vtf. Counties” describes in the World's 
Work how electricity is being used to further agri¬ 
culture. Professor I.emstrdm, noticing the develop¬ 
ment of plants in the Polar regions, referred it to the 
electrical currents which reveal themselves in the 
Aurora Borealis. Tests were instituted on a. farm 
near Evesham, where Mr. Newman fixed up his 
apparatus. The insulator poles are put in about one 
to the acre. The main wires between the poles are 
crossed by thinner wires which run ten yards apart. 
The current is taken from the dynamo worked by 
an oil engine and in a shed transformed into high 
tension. The electricity leaves the shed at a potential 
of something like 100,000 volts. When there is no 
wind, one can hear the fizz of the charge coming off 
the wires, and in the dark there is a glow very much 
like that of a glowworm. The result of the expert* 
ment with wheat was in 1906 :— 

• From ih<* From lire tin- In- 
Kli'-olnfu-d Plot, electrified Plot. crcaM. 
( 'anudian (Red Fife) ... 35J 25J A°°lo 

I’.nglish (White Queen) ... 40 31 30% 

The electrified wheal sold at 7$ per cent, better prices, 
several millers finding by baking tests that it produced a better 
baking flour. 

Similar tests in 1x707 showed an increase of 29 per 
cent., and in 1908 an increase of 24 per cent. 
Similarly with fruit and vegetables. There was 
recorded 17 per cent, increase in cucumbers, 36 per 
cent, increase in strawberries, and 80 per cent, 
increase in one-year-old plants and more runners 
produced ; an increase of 33 per cent, with beet, 
and 50 per cent, with carrots. 

On twenty-four acres the first cost of installation is 
,£300, annual upkeep ,£63. Taking the average 
return at ,£36 per acre, and adding 33^ per cent, 
increase, or ;£r2 per acre, and deducting 33JI per 
cent, as cost of picking and marketing, then ,£8 per 
acre is due to the electricity. That multiplied by 
twenty-four gives a total revenue of £192. Subtract¬ 
ing £63 for upkeep, the result is £129 profit on an 
outlay of £300. Three hundred acres could be done 
for ,£1,500, or £5 an acre. 
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“UNCLE REMUS”: HIS LIFE. 

In the Century Mr. J. W. Lee gives a sketch of 
Joel Chandler Harris, the American journalist, who 
on the stage of universal literature wears the mask of 
Uncle Remus. He was born in a village in Georgia. 
Before he was six he was able to read. His imagina¬ 
tion was stimulated first by “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
read to him by his mother. At thirteen years of age 
he applied to learn the printing business on a weekly 
paper called the Countryman , published on the 
plantation of a man of educational and literary 
ambition. The paper being small, only a few hours 
a day were required to set the type for it, and Harris 
spent his spare time in the library of the proprietor. 

, Thus turned loose on a library of old books, he 
acquired the literary taste of an earlier time ; he also 
got to know the wild flowers and birds of the planta¬ 
tion. Harris’s first published verse was written when 
he was fifteen. 

HOW HK THOUGHT NEGRO. 

Being foreman of the plantation printing-office, he 
was treated by the negroes with as much deference 
as if he had been a full-fledged aristocrat himself:— 

Naturally it became his custom to talk with the old negroes 
and to listen to their wonderful and picturesque talcs. Their 
iavounte hour for story-telling was in the evening, by the blaze 
of the log fire. In the midst of inclosing darkness, held back 
from a small circle of space by a central light, they found 
' their tongues more ready to give utterance to their curious 
lore. Harris was deeply interested in their quaint humour, 
their homely wisdom, their deep affection for their white folks. 

. He learned their methods of thought, anti forms of expression, 
and through insight anti sympathy was able to think his way into 
their inner lives. He accustomed himself to see the stars as they 
saw them, to think of the sun and the moon as they thought of 
them. At this time the negro was his human text-book, which 
he studied and mastered. He was able to think and talk and 
pray and worship on the negro’s mental and religious level. 

• He could look through the negro’s eyes at fields and horses, at 
1 rabbits and foxes, at white foiks and black folks, and see just 

what he saw, and feel the emotions awakened in his heart by 
what he saw. 

UNEXPECTED SUCCESS. 

The works that have made him world-famous were, 
after all, only the by-products of Mr. Harris’s genius. 
His real work was that of a journalist:— 

Meanwhile, being closely confined to his editorial desk, he 
wrote so much and upon such a variety of topics that he hardly 
had time to criticise and form an estimate of his own stories, and 
when he saw favourable reviews of them in all the papers, and 
no adverse criticism anywhere, he was the most astonished man 
in the world. The success of the English editions amazed him, 
and the high praise leceived from the great London reviews was 
something he could not understand. And yet success did not 
„ disturb the equanimity of his everyday life. 

■ He looked at theological and Biblical questions 
from the conservative standpoint. He had no 

• patience with Higher Criticism. He was for buttress¬ 
ing principles that had been tested in the experience 
(. of the race. He “ leadered ” Canon Farrar’s “ Eternal 
piope ” under the title of “ Let Hell Alone.” His 
|jdea was that under the present conditions of moral 
’ S ;velopmeut it was better for the religious leaders to 
lipt burn 04. 


EXPLORING SIX MILES ABOVE THE EARTH. 

In the American Review of Reviews Mr. Paul P. 
Foster describes the recent developments of meteoro¬ 
logy under the title of “ Plotting the Upper Air.” 
He says that the American Weather Bureau has saved 
by its accurate forecasts over fifty million dollars to 
agriculture and • commerce generally. In order to 
extend the range of observation on which these fore¬ 
casts are based, observatories on mountain tops, kites 
and balloons have been used, sent up from land and 
from ships at sea. 

THE METEOROGRAPH. 

All these ascensile vehicles are equipped with 
an instrument called a meteorograph, which contains 
a cylinder revolved by clockwork,' around which is 
wound a sheet of paper, and on this sheet four 
different meteorological conditions are recorded— 
humidity, pressure or altitude, temperature, and wind 
velocity. Strangely, the humidity record is traced by 
a pen actuated by a strand of human hairs, which 
lengthen when exposed to moist air and shorten in 
dry air. Sounding balloons attain the greatest height. 
One of them is inflated to such a tension that it bursts 
at a predetermined elevation, and the other balloon, 
to which is attached a meteorograph, slowly sinks to 
the surface of the sea, where it is picked up. 

WARMER AIR HIGHER UP ! 

The result of these investigations has been an 
extraordinary reversal of earlier conclusions. It is 
generally believed that the higher we go in the air, 
the lower the temperature, and experimentally it has 
been proved that the average change is about one 
degree Fahrenheit for every three hundred feet of 
ascent. But the recent ascents of the sounding 
balloons, with the meteorograph attached, show the 
existence of a warm stratum of air at an altitude of 
about six miles in northern latitudes, and far higher 
near the Equator. In summer, it is colder above the 
Equator than it is in winter at the same height in 
northern temperate regions. The warm upper layer 
of air is found at lower and lower altitudes as one 
proceeds towards the Poles. 

Another discovery is that the atmospheric pressure 
varies twice daily, about io a.m. and io p.m. The 
variation is most marked in the tropics, and diminishes 
towards the Poles. 

Yet another conclusion has been suggested by 
these discoveries,—the announcement by Professor 
Zeeman that sunspots are strong magnetic fields. The 
writer says in conclusion :— 

Every sign indicates that we are on the threshold of great, 
advances in our knowledge of the laws that govern the winds 
and weather. Already it is predicted that the upper air 
currents will soon be mapped out as accurately and scientifically 
ns the great ocean routes arc charted, and that forecasts of 
general climatic conditions will be made months in advance. • 


Modernism is - fairly stated and criticised by 
Principal Garvie in the Young Man. 
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THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 

In an interesting story of that inexhaustible theme 
of romance, the rescue dogs of St. Bernard, Mr. 
Harold Shepstone in the Wide World Magazine thus 
refers to the origin of the breed :— 

The St. Bernard dog, according to the traditions of the 
monastery, is the result of a cross between a Danish bull-bitch 
and a mastiff, a native hill-dog, though at what time effected it 
is impossible to say. After the breed was once established it 
was kept pure until 1812, when, owing to the seventy of the 
winter, the monks were obliged, contrary to their usual custom, 
to send out the brood animals as well as the dogs, with the 
result that all the females succumbed to the cold, and the monks 
found themselves without the means of continuing the pure 
breed. In this extremity a cross with the Newfoundland was 
tried, but at first failed, owing to the excessive coat of the 
Newfoundland, which hampered the dogs in the snow. How¬ 
ever, by breeding back to their own short-coated dogs, the 
monks obtained the desired shortness of coat, though occasional 
specimens were born with the rough coats. These rough-coated 
dogs were sold or given away to the inhabitants of the sur¬ 
rounding valleys, who continued to breed them, so that St. 
Bernard dogs soon became general in Switzerland. 

The full-grown animals in the kennels at the hospice are 
magnificent specimens of their kind. They stand thirty inches 
high at the shoulder, and weigh about a hundred and fifty 
pounds. They are exceedingly strong, and can carry a man a 
considerable distance. They have been known to drag an 
exhausted traveller over the rough snow for a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile. By nature they are gentle, though during 
the puppy season the mothers are apt to resent attentions. 

To the obvious question, why people “ try the 
pass ” in winter, the answer is that they are poor 
labourers either going or coming to work on the other 
side of the mountain. In February and March as 
many as a hundred will make their way across the 
pass in a single day. 


NOVEL DOMESTIC PETS. 

Some out-of-the-way pets, what they eat, what they 
cost, and how to look after them, form the subject of 
a very interesting paper in the Royal by Frank Finn. 
He suggests that the marmoset is the most attractive 
of the monkeys as a pet, and costs a little less than 
j£ 2. With proper care it will live for years, and 
even breed in this country. The staple food should 
be sponge cake cut up into dice, and ripe fruit. 
They also require plenty of animal food, such as 
sparrows, eel-worms, crickets, blackbeetles. The 
jerboa, hardly as big as a rat and a remarkably clean 
little animal, is said to be the very creature for an 
indoor pet, and is easily housed. “ He is a night 
animal, and if given a run out in the evening 
will be a constant source of amusement with his silent 
runs and skips, and quaint, elfish figure.” He costs 
about half a guinea, and is well suited as a children’s 
pet. Squirrels require a large birdcage, and like corn 
and nuts, and can be bought at 5s. apiece. The 
Budgerigar, the parrakeet known as the “fortune¬ 
telling bird," is very hardy and breeds as freely as a 
canary. It costs about 7s. 6d. a pair. The Pekin 
robin is like our own robin, but has an olive-green 
back instead of a brown one, and the breast yellow, 


shading into orange, instead of brick-red. Orange 
edgings to the wings, and a coral-red bill, complete 
the scheme of colour. They cost 7s. 6d. for cocks 
and 2s. 6d. for hens. The cock bird has a very 
pretty song, and, “ on the whole, is as near perfection 
as any little bird can be.” The little owl is not much 
bigger than a blackbird, and gives very little trouble, 
, being quite content with a diet of mice and sparrows. 
His price is 5s. or 6s. So we are given information 
about other pets—the water tortoise, which can be 
had for 9d. ; the chameleon, which costs from 7s. 6d. 
to 10s, 6d.; tree frogs, only 6d. each. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND ESPERANTO. 

The report of Major Paul F\ Straub, delegate to 
the Fourth International Esperanto Congress, at 
Dresden, on behalf of the War Department and the 
United States Government, has recently been made 
public and is of a gratifying warmth. He says :—“ I 
believe that a knowledge of Esperanto is of sufficient 
commercial importance to justify our Government in 
encouraging its spread.” 

From a military point of view, in Major Straub’s 
opinion, Esperanto could at this time be of the 
greatest use in the sanitary service, “ and,” he adds, 
“ I am of the opinion that the Government would be, 
justified in giving it official countenance." He 
suggests its immediate introduction into the National 
Red Cross Association as an elective study course.’ 
This recommendation is approved by the Surgeon- 
General of the United States Army, with the endorse¬ 
ments of the Adjutant-General and the Secretary of 
War. 

Dr. Kenneth W. Millican recently contributed to 
The foi/rnal of fhe American Medical Association an 
account of his practical experience in reference to ! 
Esperanto. He says :— 

In the early part of this year there drifted into this office an 
Esperanto circular. I knew nothing whatever of Esperanto. 
It was “up to me” to decipher the communication, so I 
promptly went out and liougnt a book, “ First Lessons in’ 
Esperanto,” costing a few pence, and proceeded to learn the- 
language, using only the time occupied in the car between my 
office and my residence, going and coming. The grammar was 
easily mastered, consisting as it does only of certain prefixes, 
suffixes, and terminations of the parts of speech. It took me, in 
all, perhaps an hour and a half to commit it to memory. What 
then remained was to acquire a vocabulary of roots. A little 
pocket vocabulary, costing a few cents more, placed those also, 
at my disposition. The circular was translated by me within* 
forty-eight hours from the time that I first opened an Esperanto 
book. Within ten days I was reading aloud in English in the 
evenings to my household a novel written in Esperanto. Within 
three weeks I had written in Esperanto a twenty-page article 
on the “Professional Secret in the United States,” and had. 
mailed it to Dr. Mikolajski, editor of the Esperanto medical 
journal, Voco de Kuracistoj," published in Lwow, Austro- 
Galicia, receiving in due course notice of its acceptance. I have 
just heard from the editor that it will appear in the forthcoming 
issue of that journal. I wish to ask whether there exists any 
language, ancient or modern, in which within three weeks, 
using less than an hour a day for study, such a result could have 
been attained, even by an accomplished philologist t 
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ELECTRICITY: SAVIOUR OF THE WORLD. . 

A Vision by Herbert Trench. 

In the course of an extremely interesting account 
of a day spent in Rome last May, Mr. Herbert 
Trench published in the Fortnightly Review a 
rhapsody to electricity. He cries :— 

Hail, Electricity, wearing matter as a garment! llail. Second 
Fire, pillar by night, symbol of the new solidarity, the new 
religion, of mankind 1 

He gives the following account of his vision :— 

I saw the whole ancient, obstinate, sponge-like structure of 
human societies permeated (even gold can lie permeated by quick¬ 
silver) by the liquid of a new idea. 

1 saw Humanity in its present darkness, disorder, and poverty 
gathering round Electricity to save itself, to warm itself—as the 
first men in the immemorial night of time—hairy, famished, 
bloody, and warm-hearted—gathered at some cave-mouth round 
the first Fire. 

Think of the gratitude and awe of those forgotten men at this 
flame mystically produeetl by friction, transmitted like human 
life, mirroring and murmuring at their feel with the soft central 
light of the very sun. Beside the magnitude of that discovery 
most later inventions shrivel to the sorriest toys. It helped 
the living through winters. It welcomed and purged 
and did away with the dead. It provided the most 
vivid sign of Godhead. More, and above all, it made 
possible human society. The first camp-fire turned a family 
of brutes into a village. The village fire, through the 
discipline of its mystery, made the village into a larger family. 
Well, now dawns on our new fragmentary Nations a new Fire, 
the Second Fire, as it were the secret soul of the other, I mean 
Electricity. This rare and intimate Force, the stream of whose 
luminosity in a vacuum betrays the very creative Breath, is that 
which shall gradually solve the material side of half our social 
difficulties, and transform our sorely-troubled civilisation. It 
will assemble the Nations, as the First Fire assembled the 
tribes. It will be the gradual solvent of poverty, and over¬ 
crowding, and disease. For, since its essential characteristic is 
that it tan be distributed to any distance , it will reach every 
citizen, however remote, in his moorland farm, or lone shieling. 
It will scatter the cities and factories into the fields. It will 
dispel diseases. It will bring not only warmth, cleanliness and 
means of cookery to every cottager, but will multiply the output 
of his wheat from the ground.. Isolated cottage-looms will 
begin to knock and weave again; and factory mothers he 
restored to their unsuckled offspring, and to the spacious sunny 
privacies of Nature. 

Therefore, he concludes :— 

Let a special Ministry of Electrical Energy be called into being, 
to become the Pontifex Maximus and the ritual, the Vestals and 
Flamens, to guard, provide, and distribute the New Fire. 

Such a ministry may give hack the whole world to the poor 
man. 


Human Posters. 

Mr. W. B. Northrop describes in Cassell's the 
sandwichmen of Ham Yard under the title of 
“ London’s Human Posters.” He says that amongst 
these sandwichmen are clergymen, artists, policemen, 
actors, captains, midshipmen, and architects. They 
always keep their eyes on the ground, because they 
have lucky finds of jewellery and money. There 
is a special division known as the Gentlemen’s 
‘Brigade—sandwichmen fitted out with top-hats and 
i frock-coats, who are sure of public sympathy with the 
supposed gentlemen in distress. The highest pay is 
Is. 6d. a day of four hours. The average pay for a 
ftill day’s work is is. 6d. 


STATESMEN VYING IN MODESTY I 

In McClure's , Mr. George F. Barker records Cleve¬ 
land’s opinions of many men and their opinions of 
him. Two form an interesting panel in the records 
of the modesty of statesmen. Mr. Bayard said :— 

Do you know that, looking back upon my career, the one 
thing which most amazes me is that I should ever have presumed 
to let my friends present my name as a candidate for the Pre¬ 
sidency before the same National Convention that had Mr. 
Cleveland’s under consideration. Since I have come to know 
him I realise my own temerity Taking into account the con¬ 
ditions with which, then as now, the country was confronted, I 
should have been an utter failure compared with Mr. Cleveland. 
He has been just the man for the time, and his nomination and 
election over any other man who could have been mentioned 
was such a necessity as to be little less than providential. Of 
all the men I have ever met, whether at home or abroad, Mr. 
Cleveland is (he best poised and strongest. 

On Bayard’s death Mr. Cleveland said:— 

I cannot understand . how I could have consented to oppose 
such a man for the Presidential nomination. I can only 
attribute it to ignorance. Here was a man who had behind 
him the largest patriotism, a broad and comprehensive train¬ 
ing, unequalled experience, and an almost perfect knowledge of 
the country and its needs ; and” yet, in spite of it, I, who had 
liveil a quiet and obscure life, was preferred over him. I must 
confess that, even now, J cannot comprehend it. 


PAUL AND NERO COLLABORATORS! 

In McClurds, Gugliclmo Ferrero, the great Italian 
historian of Rome, presents a study of Nero. He 
pronounces the history of Caesar’s family as told by 
Tacitus and Suetonius to be a sensational novel, a 
legend containing not much more truth titan the 
legend of Atrides. Granted that Nero was half 
insane and a veritable criminal, yet the legend repre¬ 
sented him as a unique monster, no longer human, 
and even the Antichrist. Certainly he was the first to 
shed Christian blood, but he must not be classified 
among the great enemies of Christianity :— 

Nero, on the contrary, with his repeated efforts to spread 
Orientalism in Rome, and chiefly with his taste for art, was uncon¬ 
sciously a powerful collaborator of future Christian propaganda. 
Wc must not forget it : the masses in the Empire only became 
Christian because they had first been imbued with Oriental spirit. 

Nero and Saint Paul, the man that wished to enjoy all and the 
man that suffered all, were, in their own time, two extreme 
antitheses ; but little by little, with the passing of centuries, they 
became two collaborators. 

Both men disappeared, cut oft' by the violent current of their 
epoch; centuries went by j the name of the Emperor grew 
infamous, and that of the tent-maker radiated glory. But in 
the midst of the immense disorder that accompanied the dis¬ 
solution of the Roman Empire, when the bonds among men 
relaxed and the human mind seemed to liecome incapable of 
reasoning and understanding, the disciples of the saint realised 
that the goldsmiths, weavers, sculptors, painters, architects, and 
musicians of the Emperor could collect the masses around the 
churches and make them patiently listen to what they could still 
comprehend of Paul’s sublime morality. When you regard St. 
Mark’s or Notre Dame or any other stupendous cathedral of the 
Middle Ages, like museums for the works of art they hold, you 
see beam in the sunshine the luminous symbol ot this para¬ 
doxical alliance between victim and executioner. 

Only through the alliance of Paul and Nero could the Church 
have dominated the disorder of the Middle Ages, and, from 
antiquity to the modern world, have carried through that for¬ 
midable storm the essential principles from which our civilisation 
was originated. 
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“fHIS IS ALL I WISHED TO SAY.” 

Count Tolstoy’s Farewell Prophecy. 

The Fortnightly Review publishes the second 
part of Count Tolstoy’s lengthy repetition of his 
familiar teaching on “ The Law of Force and the 
Law of Love.” He is sanguine that light is breaking 
in upon the minds of men 

People already understand the pitiful degradation of the spy 
or the executioner, and are beginning to understand the same 
about a gendarme, a policeman, or even to some extent about 
an army man ; but they do not yet understand it about a judge, a 
senator, a minister, a monarch, or the leader or participator in 
a revolution. Yet the business of senator, minister, monarch, 
or party leader is as mean, unnatural to human nature, anti 
horrid ; it is even worse than the business of an executioner or 
spy, because while similar to the business of the executionei or 
spy, it is shrouded in hypocrisy. 

The new path is unavoidable. To enter it is possible only 
by freeing ourselves from the superstitions of pseudo-Christianity, 
the State, and all use of violence. .Each man’s business is not 
to shape the lives of others, but to keep Ins own life in accord 
with the religious law he holds. One should recognise that 
“oneself” is not one’s body, but one's spiritual being. One 
should live, freeing one’s soul from one’s body, and perfecting 
oneself in love. That gives freedom and bliss. Kiom that, 
external conditions improve. All the wisdom of mankind has 
taught this, and in this lies the highest bliss. 

This is all 1 wished to say. 

I wished to say that we in our day have learhrd a position in 
which wc can no longer stay ; and that, whether we like it or 
not, we must enter a new path of life ; and that to enter that 
path we must not invent a new faith, nor any new scientific 
theories to explain the meaning of life and to guide it ; above all, 
we do not require any particular kind of activity, but we only 
require one thing : to liberate ourselves from the superstitions of 
pseudo-Christianity and of governmental organisation. 

If only every man understands that he not only has no right, 
but has no power to arrange the life of others, and that the 
business of each man is simply to arrange his own life in accord 
with the supreme religious law revealed to him—then the 
painful, bestial organisation of life—so incompatible with the 
demands of our souls—of all the so-called Christian peoples, 
which is now becoming worse and worse, will vanish of itself. 

Whoever you may be : Tsar, Judge, lundownci, artisan, or 
beggar -think of it 1 Take pity on yourself, take pity on your 
own soul. 


THE POET OF DEMOCRACY. 

Mr. Hamilton Wright Marik, writing on Burns 
as the l J oet of Democracy in the North American 
Revieiv for March, pays a glowing tribute to the 
ploughman poet of Ayrshire. He says :— 

Francis Jeffrey was arrested on High Street, in F.tlinburgh, 
one morning, years ago, by the figure of a young man of striking 
nobility of bearing anti flashing black eyes. As he stood looking, 
the door of a shop opened and a man came out, pul a hand on 
his shouldcr ( and said, “ Ay, laddie, ye limy weel look at that 
man ; that’s Robbie Burns.” There Robbie Burns still stands. 
Scotland began to look at him in 1786, when the first book of 
poems came unannounced from Kilmarnock ; the English-speak¬ 
ing world has been looking at him for decades. There he stands 
. with those flashing eyes which enthralled Waller Scott ; as much 
a part of Scotland as Arthur’s Seat, or Stirling Castle, or Ben 
‘Nevis, or those Highland glens through which the clouds pass 
and repass in endless procession; as the moors, beautiful beyond 
speech in a silence which is the presence of Nature herself. 
Burns is Scotland as mountain, loch and moor can never be ; he 
is Scotland incarnate in genius and character ; Scotland, pathetic 
with the tragedy of hard conditions and stern toil and austere 
poverty ; Scotland, victorious in the unbending will, the regal 


state of the unconquerable spirit, the power of second sight, the 
vision touching the rugged landscape of work and care with a 
beauty beyond that which sometimes makes those lowering 
western skies glorious as the gates of Heaven ; Scotland, vital 
with the humour that springs out of the sense of man’s blunders 
and trivialities against the background of his immortality—the 
laughter, born of faith and courage and tears, that has been the 
refuge of Scotland in many a tragic year. So Scotland lies 
beyond the touch of time and change in the songs of Burns. 
Burns, the greatest of song-writers, the most vivid, moving, 
heart-lightening, heart-breaking poet of the Scotch home, the 
Scotch fields, the Scotch rivers, and the elemental passions 
asleep or stirring in the souls of men, had the best, because the 
most vital, education ; and the only education that counts with 
a man of genius is that which vitalises and inspires. 

In the Century Magazine for April there is a charm¬ 
ing little poem on Burns, by Charles D. Stewart, who 
emphasises the fact that Burns’s poetry is “ wholesome 
and fulfillin’,” and the poem concludes with these 
pleasing lines:— 

O Bob; if there were more like you ■ 

And Heaven knows we need ’em— 

To simply say what’s right and true 
In this big land o’ freedom, 

Rich men and poor, all Fortune’s toys, 

From these the grace might borrow, 

To oft repent their thoughtless joys, 

And celebrate their sorrow. 

But Fate’s a field thal’s hard to till. 

And though the ’share goes wrong. 

Your footstep’s in the furrow still. 

And in the air your Song. 


A SPANISH POET-POLITICIAN. 

In La Lcctura tin: Countess of Pardo-Bazan con¬ 
tinues her biography of the poet-politician, Jose 
Zorrilla. Zorrilla was the only son of a stern old 
Castilian magistrate of the same name, and very 
early in life showed an inclination towards poetry ; he 
was composing verses at the age of twelve, two yeafs 
after he had been placed in the Royal Seminary of i 
Nobles. At the age bf fifteen he went to the 
University of 'Toledo to study law, but he preferred , 
to study traditions and legends, with the result that , 
the report sent to his father was that he was a young 
spendthrift and no good for the law. He was taken 
from Toledo and sent to Valladolid to continue ’ 
his studies, but he made no better progress, and 
report after report reached his father to the effect 
that he was reading all kinds of things and doing, 
no good. In his anger the magistrate threatened 
to take his son from his studies and make him work , 
in the fields unless he graduated that same year, but 
he left the University on his own account, and went 
to Madrid to live a Bohemian life. We hear of him ’ 
being pursued by the police for his political writings,! 
and speeches, and hiding in the house of a basket- 1 
maker, from which he emerged after a period of ; 
seclusion to recite over the grave of Larra the verses 
which made him famous. At the age of nineteen be . 
developed somnambulistic habits. He talked, sang, 
and composed verses in his sleep; and in the same 
condition he would shave himself and do all mannet 
of things in the house. 
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OUR CRIMINAL METHOD OF EDUCATION. 

A Plea for Revolution. 

Mr. Harold E. Gorst contributes to the North 
American Review for March a passionate indictment 
>n our present educational system. He predicts that 
1 this criminal method of educating the young will, 
n the natural sequence of human progress, be revolu- 
ionised. The longer the revolution is put off the 
rorse for the human race.” 

His indictment is based upon his Conviction that 
nost of the injustices and inequalities of Western 
tivilisation are due to the constant suppression of the 
ndividual in our schools. He says : — 

Tile whole plan of forcing a general education upon every- 
>ody—whether it be classical, mathematical, or anything else in 
haracter—necessitates the cramming of the mind with facts, 
vith ready-made opinions, with other people’s ideas and 
JOrrowed reflections. 

Our schools and colleges as at present conducted 
orm one of the greatest factors for actual evil with 
which the world has ever been cursed. 


THE THREE FAULTS OF MODERN EDUCATION 

My indictment against the elementary school system con- 
.ains three more serious counts to which attention may he 
specially drawn. In the lirst place, it practises a heartless de- 
;eption upon the gi cat mass of the people, who, in their ignorance 
Jilt a blind faith in the practical value of the training which the 
schools purport to give. They believe that their children are 
Seing endowed with indispensable knowledge, which will qualify 
.hem for superior situations and enable them to rise in life. It is 
l pathetic belief. The least critical person, gifted with ordinary 
ntelligence, knows perfectly well how far removed it is from 
ictuality. 

The third count is that infant mortality is twice as 
tigh as it ought to be owing to the utter failure of our 
schools to teach girls how to manage their children 
when they become mothers :— 

Then there is the undoubted fact—borne out by criminal 
■ecords—that an unsuitable education often lies at the root of 
dee and dishonesty. There cap hardly he a doubt that the 
present education system helps to manufacture criminals. 

KJLLINC THE JOY OF LIFE. 

Another ground for Mr. Gorst’s indictment is that 
our schools are kill-joys :— 

Children, before they are sent to school, increase in the joy 
of life, in productive activity, in powers of observation, and in 
the passion for investigation, every day of their existence, From 
the moment they enter the schoolroom all is changed. The joy, 
the activity, the thirst for knowledge and inquiry—all are gone 
in the briefest possible period. 


WHAf THEN CAN BE DONE? 

, On this point Mr. Gorst is quite ready to 
prescribe:— 

There is only one practicable method by which this first and 
paramount object of education can be achieved. Children must 
trot be sent to elementary schools to he taught, without any 
preliminary investigation into their capabilities and tendencies, 
the knowledge which is supposed to be essential to the average 
member of the community. These schools have cost the country 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of millions. It cannot lie helped ; 
bat the sooner they are pulled down the better for the interests 
‘ the nation. Measures can be taken to study the individual 
Ot of the child, only uy the provision, within the dimensions 
tone great institution, of such scope for individual capacity as 


would cover the whole range of productive activity. There 
must be workshops of various kinds, laboratories, kitchens, 
gardens, and, where practicable, even a farm. Every broad 
sphere of activity will have, as far as possible, to be repre* 
sented. The children will thus be turned loose into a real 
world, full of interest, where they will not be subjected to 
mental and physical repression, and where their tastes will have 
full opportunity to develop and reveal themselves. Placed under 
skilled direction, it would not be difficult, in the course of a 
comparatively brief period, to ascertain, broadly, the capabilities 
of each child. 

A certain percentage would doubtless display a natural 
inclination towards a purely literary training; but the vast 
majority, showing capacity for more practical and active 
spheres, would eventually have to be drafted off into schools of 
a new type, according to their individual necessities. These 
institutions would divide themselves naturally into broad, 
distinctive groups, each group containing its own complement 
of schools and colleges. For instance, one group might 
embrace scholarship and scientific research; a second, 
engineering and other mechanical occupations ; a third, art and 
the decorative trades ; a fourth, farming and agriculture ; a fifth, 
industry, commerce and finance; and so on. livery normal 
child would be found to belong, by predisposition, to some 
broad sphere of activity. 

Mr. Gorst’s plea for the development of personality 
in education is echoed by Miss Ellen Key in her 
book, “ The Century of the Child,” which is noticed 
elsewhere. 


HOW TO LIVE LONG. 

Dr. Saleeby in London serves up many wise 
counsels on how to live to be a hundred. Live on 
sixpence a day, and earn it. AH but the very poorest 
of us grossly over-eat, and very many of us over-drink 
as well. “Joy and temperance and repose, Siam the 
door on the doctor’s nose.” The three best doctors 
are Dr. Quiet, Dr. Diet, and Dr. Merry man. Over¬ 
work never yet killed anybody, we may very nearly 
say. It is worry that kills. Every pleasurable 
emotion raises the tide of life; every painful emotion 
lowers it. One of the secrets of youth is to keep 
working. The inactivity of the old greatly helps to 
age them. The struggle for existence has taught 
us we are strugglcrs by constitution. Keep young 
company. Fathers and mothers, on the average, live 4 
longer than those who have no children. The pre¬ 
servation of youth is best carried out by seeing young 
people, by efforts to sympathise with them, and even 
by following at times, in a mild way, some youthful 
pursuit or game. Never surrender your optimism. 
Don’t brood over the past and dead. We are as 
old as we feel. A man is as old as his mind. Be a 
hoy as long as you can. 

These apophthegms, borrowed from a great range 
of literature and experience, arc racily epitomised. 


A week’s sport in Asia Minor, wherein the aged 
head of a great commercial firm in Constantinople 
avails himself of the Germanised Anatolian railway 
to take a party of naval officers for shooting in a 
country little known to English sportsmen, forms a t 
very attractive feature in the Badminton Magazine. 
It is racily written by Lieutenant J. D. C. Wallace. 



Leading Articles 

WHAT WORK COSTS IN OXYGEN. 

Mr. Leonard Hiu. in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Review recommends oxygen for athletes. He de¬ 
scribes the experiments he has made on students in 
the London Hospital as to their power to hold the 
breath after breathing air or oxygen, their power to 
run up and down a flight of stairs as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and their power to sustain three rounds of 
boxing. “ In every case oxygen has increased the 
energy output, diminished the frequency of the pulse, 
and increased the blood pressure, and has left the 
subject less fatigued afterwards.” Athletes given 
oxygen at half-time play better and feel less dis¬ 
tress :— 

To men fighting a great fire, to soldiers throwing up earth¬ 
works, or dock-hands coaling war-ships against time, it would 
be of great advantage to supply oxygen, remembering that the 
extra forced labour thus marie possible must be compensated for 
afterwards by an ampler period of rest. 

. THE MOST WASTEFUL ACTIVITY 

These conclusions are based on very exact experi¬ 
ments, which are thus described ; the reader will note 
the contrast between brain work and, say, swim¬ 
ming :— 

The amount of oxygen used and carbonic acid piodueed has 
been exactly determined during periods of rest and periods of 
work, and it has been found that while severe mental labour 
causes no measurable increase in use or output, muscular 
work notably cattses it, and of all exercises swimming causes 
the most wasteful expenditure of muscular energy, the greatest 
use of oxygen, and the greatest output of carbonic acid. Next 
to swimming comes climbing. The amount of air breathed 
per minute, and the use of oxygen and production of carbonic 
acid, may be increased sixfold over the resting amounts dining 
the arduous efforts of climbing. What the amounts are in a 
firsl-iltss athlete running a mile race no one has yet determined. 
The wtiste of body substance (the food eaten is incorporated 
into bo Iv substance before use) is much less, for the performance 
of a given amount of work, in the trained than in the untrained, 
vares in different individuals, is much greater when the work is 
unfamiliar, or when owing to any cause, such as a sore heel, an 
unusual combination of muscular movement has to be made to 
eflect the translation of the body. 


CHAT ABOUT COQUELIN. 

Lady Bell contributes some impressions of 
Coquelin to Cornhill. The paper is full of interest¬ 
ing reminiscences. She describes him as the last of 
the classics, the man who joined the great art of the 
past to the great art of the present. Two passages 
may be quoted here :— 

His friends and acquaintances will never forget how he would 
take the stage in a drawing-room as effectively as he did in the 
theatre, plrorant, as he would himself have said, to the 
enthralled circle round him, and giving point and efleet by his 
exquisite diction to every syllable that he uttered. Whatever 
the verbal missile used by Coquelin, it was handled and 
directed with an unerring skill which sent it straight home to 
the mark, a skill which made his hearers realise how very little 
attention we pay in this country to diction and delivery in 
everyday speech, and how we mostly content ourselves with 
turning out a few mumbled words into the universe to shift for 
themselves with no adventitious uids to theii effect. To hit the 
mark in talk, as in everything else, it is not only the missile 
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which is necessary, but the way of directing it which is of 
importance; and the axiom that it is more effective to say the 
wrong words in the right way than the right words in the wrong 
way is true of conversation as well as of the stage. 

His readiness in an unexpected emergency is thus 
illustrated:— 

In the “ Aiglon ” he played the pari of an old soldier of the 
Vieille Garde who brings secretly to the captive Duke of Reich- 
sladt some toy soldiers painted to represent the Imperial army, 
tied up in a foulard. When he had come on to the stage to do 
this he suddenly found that he had forgotten the foulard with 
the soldiers, which the whole of the next scene turned upon. 
He wheeled round to one of the subordinate characters, person¬ 
ating another soldier, who was standing behind him, and 
improvised a scene with which he began scolding the man, 
pushing him back and telling him to get out of earshot—and os 
he pushed him backwards, the audience not distinguishing what 
he was saying, he was muttering more and more furiously the 
whole time, “ Jc n’ai pas mon foulard ! Je n’ai pas man fou¬ 
lard ! ”—until finally he got him out of the door, and with inter¬ 
jected ejaculations filled in the time until the man, having under¬ 
stood, reappeared with the foulard. Then he let him come half¬ 
way down with it and took it from him quietly, so that no one 
noticed what had happened. 


WHO MADE THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR? 

Dr. Henry S. Pritchett contributes an in¬ 
teresting paper to the North American Review for 
March entitled “ Some Recollections of President 
McKinley and the Cuban Intervention.” He supplied 
McKinley with maps and charts of the Philippines and 
the West Indies during the Spanish-American war, and 
Mr. McKinley appears to have talked to him very 
freely. Mr. Pritchett says :— 

The matter of which the President spoke with most feeling 
was his conviction that, it he had been left alone, he could have 
concluded an arrangement with the Spanish Government under 
which the Spanish troops would have withdrawn from Cuba 
without a war. Ol this he spoke with great frankness, stating 
most explicitly his conviction that, hut for the inflamed state <n 
public opinion and the fact that Congress could no longer Ire held 
in check, a peaceful solution might have been had. 

But Mr. llearst and the New York Journal were 
toe much for Mr. McKinley and Mr. Reed. Another 
illustration, if one were wanted, of the fact that 
Governments are much more pacific than theii 
subjects:— 

There could be no question of his firm belief that, if left alone, 
he could have settled the matter without a war. The situation ir 
Congress finally came to a point where, in his opinion, it war 
impossible lor him to stop the war current. What the causa 
were which led up to this condition he did not indicate witf 
great definiteness, otherwise than to mention incidentally th< 
incessant newspaper agitation, the emotionalism of certair 
members of the House and of the Senate, and the stampeding 
of Congress under the impression that the country w*| 
demanding immediate hostilities. Whether this spirit 
have been dealt with successfully by a man made of st(r*f|aj 
stuff than President McKinley, it would be difficult at ihieitftnj 
to say. c? 

In 1898 the most powerful offices under our Government— 
the Presidency and the Speakership of the House—were filled 
by William McKinley and Thomas B. Reed. These twe 
men were not in sympathy with each other politically or per- 
sqnally ; but in the belief that war' was unnecessary they were 
thoroughly agreed, and all the influence which wrnt with theh 
great places was thrown into Ute effort to stem the current 
setting lor war. 
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PARTING TRIBUTE TO HR. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. Sidney Brooks contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a glowing eulogy of the work achieved by Mr. 
Roosevelt while at the White House. He says :— 

A Republican President sitti lg with conspicuous looseness in 
the party saddle, making his own appointments, annexing a 
goodly half of the Democratic programme, imposing national 



measures upon a rofraeUnv Legislature by the power oi public 
approval, amt giving out the impression of one stable landmark, 
left amid a confusion of chaos. Such have been the broad 
features of Ihe American political landscape throughout the 
Roosevelt rjgnne. 

Entering into details, Mr. Brooks says that Mr. 
'.Roosevelt has dissolved the sinister league between 
■party politics and the Civil Service that debased 
and demoralised both. He has graded up the entire 
’Government of the United States, has penetrated it 
'tyith a new vitality, almost a new morality. A better 
ilbreman of the works there never was. The army 
|jnd navy have been reorganised with a eomplete- 
|aaia and a sense of proportion almost humiliating 
|pr an Englishman to contemplate. Mr. Brooks 
j fegar ds Mr. Roosevelt inure us u moralist than 

m: 


a statesman. He has been a great uplifting force 
for righteousness, and has immensely elevated 
both the tone of business and political life. He 
stirred the public conscience. By his efforts to 
bring under public control whatever is excessive and 
against the well-being of the people in the powers of 
organised wealth, to champion national as against 
factional interests of any sort, and to save the natural 
resources of the country from the clutches of reckless 
and wasteful expenditure, Mr. Roosevelt’s reputation 
as an American statesman will ultimately stand or 
fall. In foreign policy his interventions have been . 
equally vigorous and successful. On the whole, the 
reader finishes Mr. Brooks’ panegyric with a sigh. 

“ Behold, he hath done all things well. Do you seek 
for the perfect man, and rush to behold the upright ? 
His name is Theodore Roosevelt, and he is now on 
his way to slay lions in the heart of Central Africa.” 


THE EXTERMINATION OF GAME IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Sis Percy Fitzpatrick, writing in the State for 
February, gives a melancholy picture of the frightful 
slaughter that is going on of the wild animals in 
South Africa. There are many people living who 
remember the Rand when hundreds and thousands of 
big game and millions of springbok and hlesbok 
roamed over what is now the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. A man is still living who shot a lion on 
the spot where the Johannesburg Observatory now 
stands. The writer says : -- 

But what has become of the game? Was it possible to 
destroy such vast quantities ? Well, the destruction is terrible 
even now when most Governments are trying to preserve the 
paltry remains of the greatest, most wonderful, most varied and 
most beautiful assortment of wild animals the world has ever 
known ; even now wicked, wanton, wasteful slaughter goes on 
—a slower but no less sure extermination. The natives are as 
merciless as wolves ; the trekking poaching Boers spare nothing 
that will yield hide or biltong ; the traders and butchers in 
Rhodesia kill ruthlessly to trade meat for mealies or to under¬ 
sell cold storage mutton, and they keep gan^s of native hunters 
to do their work, bast year I saw lying at one railway siding 
the hindquarters and heads of five eland—two bulls and three 
rows—and of several roan, sable, and koodoo, being sent in to 
Salisbury : it did not pay to take any but the best parts—not 
one-fifth of the noble animals ; the rest was left to the natives. 
But what need you expect from such as these, when hunting 
parties of “ sportsmen ” set out to make record bags and bring 
back whole truckloads of trophies? They cannot plead 
ignorance, hunger, poverty, or even business! Only vanity 
and the lust for blood move them to their wicked butcheries. 
And their piles of trophies tell nothing of females killed for 
meat, of the “poor heads” thrown away, or of the wounded— 
by far the greatest number—that escape only to die. 

()nly thirty years ago millions of springbok, blesbok, 
and black wildebeeste were knocked on the head with 
stones and iron bars in order to secure their hides, 
which were only worth a shilling each. 

The working man as an undergraduate, according 
to the scheme now before the Oxford University, is 
the subject of unmeasured scorn and ridicule by 
Graham (Joimer in the Oxford and Cambridge Review , 
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ANTONY AND CLEOPATR 

Not a Love Story, but a Mariage de 

CONVENANCE 

M. Guglielmo Ferrero is a very learned historian, 
but he is a Vandal. Fof in the Fortnightly Review 
he lays profane hands upon one of the most famous 
love stories of all time and declares there was nothing 
in it. Actium’s famous fight, when the world was 
well lost for the love of a beautiful woman, is a legend 
invented by poetic politicians or political poets to 
discredit Antony 

CLEOPATRA NO BEAUTY. 

As a matter of fact, M. Ferrero says that Cleopatra 
was not beautiful, and her marriage with Antony was 
pure politics. He says :— 

In the portraits on her coins we do not see the countenance 
of a Venus, delicate, gracious, smiling, nor even the fine and 
sensuous beauty of a Marquise de Pompadour ; but a face fleshy 
and, as the French would say, bovffie, with a powerful aquiline 
nose ; the face of a woman on in years, ambitious, imperious, 
which recalls the face of Maria Theresa. 

ANTONY NO LOVESICK SWAIN 

Careful researches into the sources of history lead 
M. Ferrero to 

affirm that not a passion of love suddenly re-awakened led 
Antony in the second half of 37 ls.C. to Antioch to meet the 
Queen of Egypt, but a political scheme well thought out. 
Antony wanted Egypt and not the beautiful person of its 
Queen. He meant by this dynastic marriage to establish the 
Roman protectorate in the valley of the Nile, and to be able to 
dispose, for the Persian campaign, of the treasures of the king¬ 
dom of the Ptolemies. 

Antony marries Cleopatra, as a few years before he had 
married Octavia, the sister of the future Augustus, for political 
reasons—in order to be able to dispose of the political subsidies 
and finances of Egypt, for the conquest of Persia. The conquest 
of Persia is the ultimate motive of all his policy, the supreme 
explanation of his every act. 

To sum up, the romance of Antony and Cleopatra covers, at 
least in its beginnings, a political treaty. With that marriage 
Cleopatra seeks to steady her wavering power, and Antony to 
place the valley of the Nile under a Roman protectorate. 

When one studies in the spirit of criticism the history of her 
relations with Antony, there is small place, and that but in the 
last part, lor the passion of love. 

LUXURY, NOT LOVE. 

It is not necessary to suppose that Antony was foolishly 
enamoured of Cleopatra, to understand the change that took 
place in him after his marriage with the Queen of Egypt, as he 
tasted the inimitable life of Alexandria, lliat elegance, that ease, 
that wealth, that pomp without equal. A man of action, grown 
in simplicity, toughened by a rude life, he was all at once 
carried into the midst of the subtlest and most highly developed 
civilisation of the ancient world, and given the greatest facilities 
to enjoy and abuse it that ever man had. And, as might be 
expected, he was intoxicated : he contracted for such a life an 
almost insane passion ; he adored Egypt with such ardour as to 
forget for it the nation of his birth, and the modesL home of 
his boyhood, 

NOT LOVK, HUT POLITICS. 

And then began the great tragedy—not love-inspired, but 
political—of his life. As it gradually got hold of his mind, 
Cleopatra tried to persuade Antony not to conquer Persia, but 
accept openly the kingdom of Egypt, to found with her and 
with their children a new dynasty, and to create a great new' 
Egyptian empire, adding to Egypt the better part of the 
provinces that Rome possessed in Africa and in Asia, aban¬ 
doning forever to their destiny Italy and the provinces of the West, 
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Cleopatra had thought to snatch from Rome, by the arm ol 1 
Antony, its Oriental empire in that immense disorder of revolu* 
tion } to reconstruct the great empire of Egypt, placing at its 
head the first general of the time, creating an army of Roman 
legionaries with the gold of the Ptolemies ; to make Egypt and . 
its dynasty the prime potentate of Africa and Asia, transferring 
to Alexandria the political and diplomatic control of the fines*' ; 
parts of the Mediterranean world. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE LOVE STORY. 

Augustus conquered at Aclium without effort, merely because 
the national sentiment of the soldiery, outraged by the unfore¬ 
seen revelation of Antony’s treason, turned against the man who 
wanted to aggrandise Cleopatra at the expense of his own country. 

And then the victorious party, the party of Augustus, created 
the story of Antony and Cleopatra that has so entertained 
posterity. This story is but a popular explanation, in part 
imaginatively exaggerated and fantastic, of the Eastern peril 
that menaced Rome—peril alike political and moral 


A QUEEN ABOVE FASHION. 

Miss E. S. Winter, who was for ten years English 
governess to the present Queen of Holland, continues \ 
in the Girrs Own Paper her fascinating record of the , 
training of the Queen. She says :— 

The teaching of geography to the young Queen was unique— ; 
she was first taught to understand thoroughly the dimensions of her \ 
own room, and the relative position of each piece of furniture. 
This was followed by comparison with the whole palace. The ,) 
palace and park were studied and compared with Apeldoorn, 
the nearest town. Apeldoorn was dissected as a small part of , 
a province, and, later, the province as a sub-division of the i 
Netherlands, which was again contrasted to Europe, and Europe 
to the world. 

A very lively description is given of the visit of the 
Queen when only eleven years of age to the Kaiser’s „ 
family at Potsdam. The German Princes decided, 
that the fun should begin with a military review. I 
Queen Wilhelmina was to take the salute. The Crown j? 
Prince, his two brothers and Miss Winter were to;, 
represent an imaginary army passing with all manner^ 
of prancing, kicking, snorting, pirouetting, etc. Finally » 
the little Queen got tired of the solemn dignity of 1 
receiving the salute, and,‘seizing hold of a helmet and ; 
a sword, joined the wild romp \ 

Her Weaknesses. 

In the Woman at Home “ Hollandaise ” also 7 
sketches the Queen of Holland, and, after much else,. 
refers to certain redeeming weaknesses in the Queen’s 
character 

One of these weaknesses is for jewellery. Day after day, 
when staying at a certain seaside resort on the Dutch coast, she ■ 
will visit a fashionable jeweller’s shop, and will buy extrava¬ 
gantly of the pretty things there, chide the Queen Mother as' 
she may. 

As to her love of clothes, she keeps that within reasonable 
bounds. Arbitrary little lady that she is, she will allow bo 
dressmaker to have her own ideas sartorial. “I won’t, no, I ’ 
won’t adapt myself to fashion,’’ she once cried. “Fashion 
must adapt itself to me! And don’t I understand colour, just 
little ? White and green are my favourite colours, and I will, 
wear no others.’’ Nor does she ; excepting, on rare occasions^’, 
blue. Like Queen Victoria and the German Empress, she 
objects to ordering her clothes in Paris, and relies on the dress*, 
makers of her own country for her Court and everyday costumes. , 
And very well Her Majesty looks when in the bravery of satins' 
and laces and the superb diamonds she possesses. Without" 
being beautiful, she has nice features, and a sunshiny smile l 
which irradiates her face when she is in good humour. . 
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WOMAN ADVANCING IN INDIA. 


• The Indian Magazine for March calls attention to 
the noteworthy part taken in the Madras Conferences 
by Indian women :— 


For the first time a caste woman in Madras addressed a public 
audience, and Indian men seemed to have been surprised and 
pleased that the women could speak so well. The women cer¬ 
tainly proved that on subjects which concerned them they 
could speak with practical common sense, and India has come 
into line with the great feminist movement now spreading all 
over the world, irrespective of geographical and racial 
boundaries. The sisterhood of women is complementary, not 
antagonistic, to the brotherhood of man, and means the united 
strength of man and woman in the combat against ignorance and 
evil. 


THE FIRST CASTE WOMAN SPEECH. 


At a social conference composed of both sexes the 
women inveighed against early marriage and the treat¬ 
ment of widows. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, in a stirring 
speech, said that while other countries were advanced 
in civilisation, in India they were still dealing with 
social questions whiqh they should have outlived long 
ago:— 

Pandita Achilambika Animal, a poetess of no mean order, 
inade an eloquent speech in Tamil, which was at once interest¬ 
ing, instructive, and admirable, and was punctuated with 
appreciative cheers l>y the audience. Sowhbagyavati Srivan- 
gammall, B.A., speaking with the modesty of an Indian lady, 
remarked that it was a serious mistake to take girls away from 
school just when their minds were beginning to blossom, and 
they were realising the advantages of education. Miss Sunilari 
Lazarus said that in all civilised countries women marched 
forward hand in hand with men, and had proved the truth of 
the old maxim, “ the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” Mrs. Kashibai Devdhar, of the l'onna Widows’ 
Home, observed that since the inception of the Social Reform 
Movement, its ardent upholders had been lecturing upon the 
awful evils of early marriage. 

The speeches made by the lady delegates were intellectual 
treats to all who heard them. Many important questions and 
weighty problems were discussed, and it has been widely recog¬ 
nised that a prominent feature of the Conference was the 
intelligent part taken by educated Indian ladies. 


A MEDICAL INDIAN LADY. 

At about the same time a public presentation was 
made of cases of surgical instruments to Mrs. Devar- 
kabai Kamalakar, who has won high medical degrees 
iti Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin. The gentleman 
who made the presentation “ laid stress on the excel¬ 
lent service Indian women can render to their country 
in entering the noble profession of healing, while 
/remaining at the same time devoted wives and 
^comrades as well as kind and resourceful mothers.” 
s In replying, the good lady paid this tribute to her 
husband:— 

L The success I owe in life is due to my life partner, and I shall 
fife wanting in duty if I do not lefer now to the assistanc e I have 
always at his hands ; he.- has shared equally in India and in 
iSurope all that I-have had lo meet and oveieomein the ups and 
Sjwns of life. 

WHERE EASTERN AND WESTERN WOMEN MEET, 

|P>e same magazine reports the two years’ success 
Brahe Lahore Parc.di Club, the committee of which 
Heists of Mohammedan, Hindu, Indian Christian, 
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Parsee, and English ladies. There has been the 
healthiest intermingling in friendly intercourse of the 
ladies of East and West. The Mohammedan and 
Hindu ladies have expressed an earnest desire to 
learn the English language, and English ladies are 
learning Urdu. The social gatherings, of which ten 
have been held during the year, have taken place at 
the house of a Mohammedan lady, a Hindu lady, a 
Parsee lady, an Indian Christian lady, three in the 
houses of English ladies. “ Lahore is evidently in 
earnest in its attempt to bridge the gulf.” 

“ The Slogan of India.” 

In the Indian World for January Saint Nihal Singh 
says :— 

Now that India is re-building the structure of her society, 
woman is coming to be regarded as the most valuable stone for 
nation-building, and is coming to be prized—prized even more 
than the superiority-obsessed man. In the present constructive 
era, the emancipation of woman is the slogan of India. On this 
plank all Indians are united. The Hindu is working toward 
this end. The Mohammedan is striving toward this ideal. The 
Brahmin and the Pariah equally are interested in’ this uplift 
work, livery one, even the most conservative-minded, is fast 
coming to look upon the being who yesterday was a drudge 
and to-day is a scullion, as the saviour of India, the mother of 
the nation. 


A HINDU-ENGLISH POETESS. 

In the new number of Poet Lore Mr. Milton 
Bronner introduces to us the work of Sarojini Naidu, 
a new Hindu-English poetess. 

“ palanquin-hearers.” 

The following stanza is taken from “ Palanquin- 
Bearers ” :— 

Lightly, oh, lightly we bear her along. 

She sways like a flower in the wind of our song ; 

She skims like a bird on the foam of a stream. 

She floats like a laugh from the lips of a dream, 
daily, oh, gaily we glide and we sing, 

We bear her along like a pearl on a string. 

A HINDU CRADLE-SONG. 

A dainty thing is this cradle-song, also by the same 
writer : — 

From groves of spice, 

< Per fields of rice, 

Athwart the lotus-stream, 

1 bring tor you, 

Aglint with dew, 

A little lovely dream. 

Sweet, shut your eyes. 

The wild fireflies 

Dance through the lairy neem ; * 

From the poppy-bole r 

For you I stole 
A little lovely dream. 

i ’ • ^ 

Dear eyes, good night. 

In golden light 

The stats around you gleam j 

On you I press 

With soft caress 

A little lovely dream. 

• A tree of India. 
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Leading Articles 


“A REVOLUTION IN DRESS.” 

This Is what is promised us by “ Parisienne" in 
the Woman at Home. She declares that there is 
going to be a sudden reaction from the Directoire 
type of gown, and that this summer will show a return 
to the graceful frocks and frills which were in vogue 
at the Court of Marie Antoinette. The new colours 
will be brighter and cruder than were worn six months 
ago. This time next year ladies will be wearing 
bright blues and greens and yellows, and then will 
come the reign of flowered silks. The interview thus 

to full skirts would surely mean a revolution in 
everything connected with underclothing, and might even modify 
the shape of the modern corset ? ” 

“ Certainly ; and the tempestuous petticoat will once more 
return into high favour, while the extraordinary expedients 
lately resorted to in order to preserve and accentuate the exact 
shape of each limb will, of course, disappear. Just now corsets 
are being made very long in the hack ; with the new modes the 
natural waist will become defined once more, and what 1 am 
inclined to call the 1880 figure—the ileal, trim waist and stpiare 
shoulders—will return into vogue.” 

“ Is there any feai of the crinoline ? ” 

“Should full skirls come in with the suddenness which is 
expected, the crinoline under another name will certainly make 
its appearance. Keen as it is, those Empire gowns which flow 
outward from the feet are being padded at the hem.” 

As to hats, the ostrich feather is being relegated to 
a back seal, and some of the newer large hats are 
scarcely trimmed at all. The flower toque has 
returned into favour. Lace hats will probably revive. 
Brightly coloured flowers will come into vogue in place 
of the neutral tints. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE WEATHER. 

The editor of the April number of the Treasury 
gives us some notes on the influence of the weather, 
in the history of nations as well as in individuals. 

In reference to the weather as a factor in deciding 
the destinies of nations, he says :— 

If there had been no rain on June I7th, 1815 (so at least 
xome historians aver), all England might have been an unbroken 
surface of Etonian playing-fields, but nathless we should have 
lost the battle of Waterloo on Tune 18th. Instead of a mighty 
victory, our fate would have Tieen that which generals of a 
softer age like to term a “ regrettable incident.” But for a 
certain gale of the year 1588, the Armada, having run away, 
might have lived to fight another day. 

The weather has its effect upon art, too. George 
Crabbe averred he could write better in a snowstorm 
than at any other time. Other people feel depressed 
in such weather, and doubtless it affects their work. 
In fine, genial weather most writers, orators, and 
painters feel elated, and their work has sparkle and a 
cheerful optimism dominates them. Your Parliament- 
man banters his opponent, instead of attacking him 
savagely. Your novelist reprieves his hero, doomed 
in the first draft to die ; and there are other people, 
not artists, who come under the same influence. 

Charles Kingsley loved a north-east wind, and in 
his books there is more than a touch of a spring gale. 
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His hatred of Roman Catholicism, for instance, 1 m 
headlong and extreme as to defeat its purpose. Id 
“ Westward Ho ! ’’ Eustace Leigh joins the Society •oL 
Jesus, and Kingsley thus comments on the fact^ f 
“ Eustace Leigh vanishes henceforth from these pages j 
. . . Eustace is a man no longer,” etc., etc $ 


CURIOUS ROYAL RELICS. » 

Mjss Constance Bkerisohm describes in Casseirs } 
a number of curious “ Relics Dear to Royalty.” She ' 
mentions the casket of seventeenth century work, with - 
sides of engraved rock crystal, set on an ebony \ 
pedestal, which contains the Bible of General Gordon, 
presented to Queen Victoria by the General’s sister ’( 
after his death; the King’s two thousand walking- ’ 
sticks; a cushion made of scraps of khaki clothes 
worn by the Ladysmith heroes, with portraits of Lord ! 
Roberts, General Baden-Powell, Sir Redvers Buller, 
General French, and others, skilfully worked in ; etc.* 
etc. It is mentioned that Queen Alexandra once 
received by post a little dog in a perforated box. ' 
When the box was opened file little dog looked up 5 
at her so beseechingly that she at once accepted him. ’ 
The Tsar once received a magnificent white Polar 
bear, with a letter inscribed, “ From a loyal subject.” * 
The Kaiser, once asked what possessions he could; 
least readily part with, replied, “ The HohenzollertV 
sapphire ring, the bangle I wear on my arm, and the! 
old cradle of carved oak, which I believe brings the 
luck of my race.” On each side of the cradle is 
carved the text, “ He shall give His angels charge; 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” Each of the: 
Kaiser’s children, and now his grandchild, have slept;! 
in it in turn. j 

HOW OUR KING FELL IN LOVE WITH THE QUEEN. \ 

Miss Beerbohm tells how King Edward first became; 
enamoured of the Queen :— 

The late Princess Mary of Teck had seen her young cousin 
“ Alix,” then aged eighteen, when on a visit to Kumpenheim.' 
“ Alix ” was chamring to behold, and a happy thought seized 
the 1’iincess Mary. She took home to England with her a 
photograph of the young girl in her simple white frock and hat* 
ami with a piece of black velvet tied round her throat, and a 
rose in her bodice, and entrusted it to the care of a friend of 
the Prince of Wales. The friend artfully showed the carte d* 
visile to the Prince, who at once declared the girl’s face to be 
the prettiest he had ever seen, and went so far as to ask for thfl 
photograph, so that he “ might keep it in his pocket.” 

It happened that the Prince, at that time, by the Queen’s and 
Prince Albert’s desire, had already entered into negotiation! 
matrimonial with a German Princess, but he extracted imme¬ 
diately from his friend the knowledge of who the original oi 
the pictty photograph was, and made up his mind at least tc 
meet the Princess Alexandra of Denmark before burning hit 
boats. That meeting was brought about at Worms Cathedral j 
and if not by the young girl’s cousin, Princess Mary oi 
Cambridge herself, then by whom ? 

The most precious possession of the Prince of 
Wales is said to be his big collection of postage 
stamps, valued at ^20,000, and an album lull of 
photogiaphs of the Indues of all nations. 
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j «OUND FEET VERSUS PINCHED WAISTS. 

Professor Headland, writing in the Century 
Magazine on the new ruler of China, tells a story of 
the late Empress Dowager, which at once illustrates 
her caustic humour, and supplies a needed com- 
, mentary on our supercilious Western way of taking 
'the rriote out of our neighbour’s eye, oblivious of the 
beam that blocks our own. No Manchu woman 
ever binds her feet, and the Empress Dowager was as 
much opposed to foot-binding as any other woman. 
Nevertheless, one of her subjects received a very 
* salutary snub :— 

This lady was the wife of a Chinese Minister to a foreign 
country, and had adopted both for herself and her daughters the 
most ultra style of European dress. She one day said to Her 
Majesty, “The bound feet of the Chinese woman make us the 
laughing-stock of the world.” 

“J[ have heard,” said the Empress Dowager, “that the 
foreigners have a custom which is not above reproach, and now 
since there are no outsiders here, I should like to see what the 
foreign ladies use in binding their waist.” 

The lady was very stouL, and had the appearance of an hour¬ 
glass, and turning to her daughter, a tail and slender maiden, 
she said: “Daughter, you show Her Majesty.” 

The young lady demurrer!, until finally the Empress Dowager 
said: “Do you not realise that a request coming from me is 
the same as a command ? ” 

After having had her curiosity satisfied, she sent for the Grand 
Secretary and ordered that proper Manchu outfits be secured 
for the lady’s daughters, saying: “It is truly pathetic what 
foreign women have to endure. They are bound up with steel 
bars until they can scarcely breathe. Pitiable! Pitiable!” 


THE REGENT OF CHINA. 

Mr. I. T. Headland, Professor of Science in the 
Peking University, who has lived in Peking for 
eighteen years, contributes to the Century Magazine a 
sketch of the new ruler of China, Prince Chun. He 
says that the selection of Prince (ihun is the wisest 
choice that could have been made at the present lime. 
He thus portrays the potentate 

Prince Chun is the son of the seven!h prince, the nephew of 
the Emperor Hsicn Feng and the Empress Dowager, and 
grandson of the Emperor Tao Kuang. lie has a fine face, 
though with a tendency to pimples, rather than the smooth, 
clear skin of many of his people. He carries himself very 
straight, and while below the average in height, is every inch a 
prince, lie is dignified, intelligent, and, though not loquacious, 
never at a loss for a topic of conversation, lie is not inclined 
to small talk, but when among men of his own rank he docs 
not hesitate to indulge in bus of humour. 

He owes his knowledge of things European to the 
death of Baron von Kettler 

'Had it not been for iliis unfortunate occurrence. Prince Chun 
would not have been sent lo Germany to convey the apologies 
of the Chinese Government to the German Emperor, and he 
would thus never have had the opportunity of a trip to Europe. 

His characterisation of things he has seen and 
heard suggests a ntan given to epigram :— 

“ What did your Highness think of the relative eliaracter- 
’■ istics of the Germans and the French, as you saw them ? ” 1 
;'*sked him. 

t - “The people in Be’lin,” said he, “get up early in the 
f'lttOming and go to their business, while the people in Paris get 
•••jft p in the evening an< ju to the theatre.” 

*f« Apropos of the massacre of Von Kettler,, the writer 


says that an account of it, sent from Canton, was, 
published in a New York paper three days before it 
occurred. This indicates that his death had been 
premeditated, and ordered by some high authorities. 
After the Boxers’ troubles were settled, the Germans, 
at the expense of the Chinese Government, erected a 
large stone memorial-arch on the spot where Von 
Kettler fell. Prince Chun was ordered on this occa¬ 
sion to pour the sacrificial wine. He did it with the 
dignity of a prince, but it was the only time at which 
he did not seem to enjoy what he was doing. The 
writer adds, “ The Chinese refer to this arch as the 
monument erected by the Chinese Government iri 
memory of the man who murdered Baron von 
Kettler !" He sums up :— 

On the whole, therefore, Prince Chun begins his regency 
with a brighter outlook for his foreign relations than any other 
ruler China has ever had. What shall we say of his Chinese 
relations? Being the brother of Kuang Hsu, and himself a 
progressive young man, he ought to have the support of the 
Reform party, and being the choice of the Empress Dowager, 
he will have the support of the great progressive officials who 
have had the conduct of affairs for the last quarter of a century 
and more, and especially for the past ten years, since the 
Emperor Kuang Hsu was deposed. 


“NOT TOO OLD AT FORTY.” 

Mr. T. Good, in the World's Work , treats of the 
question of age under Employers’ Liability. He 
proves that experience has shown that the turning 
adrift of elderly workmen is an economic as well as 
a moral and ethical blunder. As the elderly men 
have been discarded, so have accidents and the cost 
of meeting claims increased. He quotes the figures 
given by Sir John Brunner, in the Times , relating to 
accidents among the workmen employed by his firm: — 
Ages . . 18-25 26-30 31-35 36-40 41-45 

Percentage of | 

accidents pel > 8’5 6‘S 4*2 3‘6 2’8 

annum. ) 

Ages . . 46 50 51- 55 56 and over 

Percentage of | 

accidents per > 3*7 2‘4 2‘4 

annum. j 

Where the policy of turning the old men off has been 
pursued, accidents have increased ; whereas in the 
coal-mining industry, where the policy has not been 
followed to anything like the same extent, there has 
been no increase of accidents. 

Mr. Good concludes by saying that in fifteen con¬ 
secutive years he never saw an inspector inside a large 
workshop except after an accident had been reported. 
They frequently get no further than the manager’s 
office. He had never known an inspector make a 
single recommendation in the case of a workshop owned 
by a large firm, save after an accident. Only small 
shops, owned by poor men, have their attentions. 

The Expository Times offers for sixpence a month 
more insight into the movements and discoveries of 
modern theology than can often be found in a library 
of expensive volumes. This is specially noteworthy 
in the April number 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews* 




EDWARD FITZGERALD. 

The centenary of Edward FitzGerald, who, trans- 
• lating Omar Khayyam’s “ Rubaiyat ” into English, 
enriched our literature by a great poem, affords 
Mr: Francis Gribble, in the Fortnightly Review , an 
opportunity for one of the literary essays in which he 
excels. Here is his vivid picture of the eccentric 
poet, whose conduct caused his neighbours not 
unnaturally to regard him as “ dotty ” :— 

His trousers, we are told, were of baggy blue eloth, and were 
always too short, displaying stockings which were while as long 
as they were clean ; in hot weather he took off his boots and 
carried them over his shoulder, slung from a stick, while in cold 
weather he trailed rather than carried a green plaid shawl, 
llis high stand-up collars were always crumpled, and the bow 
of his large tie was apt to come undone. He strode along 
“ with a remote, almost a haughty air, as though lie guarded 
his own secret," but his headgear was a weather-beaten and 
antique top-hat, with a black band round it, secured in its place 
by a handkerchief. 

Such was FitzGerald out of doors—a sage who decidedly did 
not walk crowned with any outward glory. Within doors his 
appearance must have been, if possible, even more grotesque, 
lie was bald, unshaven, sallow cheeked, with thin, snuggling 
whiskers. He did not trouble to make his toilet, hut sat all 
day in his dressing-gown—that dressing-gown which Mrs. Fitz¬ 
Gerald had considered unsuitable afternoon or evening wear for 
a man in his position—lounging on a low chair with his leet in 
the fender. Together with his dressing-gown he always wore 
his hat—that ancient and battered silk hat with the black hand 
round it. When he removed it, it was only for the purpose of 
getting a red silk handkerchief which he kept stored in its 
recesses. 

That is the picture—the ludicrous and saddening picture of a 
baffled, futile man whom life has worn down rather than 
defeated, who has lived cleanly but ineffectively, who has not 
gone forth to look for pessimism, but has simply sat still until 
pessimism has come to him. He had not, like the Preacher, 
tried life and lound it wanting ; he had suffered from the first 
from the moral disease winch the French call impuissauc<• dc 
vivre , and he knew it. Nothing was worth while lieeause 
nothing had ever been worth while. Contemplation had not 
even gained him a philosophy. Nothing remained but to 
make the confession, throwing up the sponge, as it were, to 
slow, majestic music. 

For that, after all, is what the translation of the Kuhaiyat 
amounts to. Speaking for himself, he voiced, with the sorrow¬ 
ful dignity of one inspired, a widei scepticism—a moio far- 
rearhing Epicureanism—than he knew ; and the world was 
more grateful for that Ilian ir ever is, in out own generation, for 
new and original ideas. 

In its giatitude it forgives FitzGerald lor much. One need 
not moralise, however. It is sufficient to slate facts ; and tin- 
principal fact to be stated is that the life of FitzGerald is an 
object-lesson in paralysis of the will—intciesling chiefly lieeause 
the will paralysed was 'hat of a man of genius. He made 
nothing of his life because he never tried ; he never tried because 
it never seemed worth while to try. He went on doing nothing 
for decades lieeause no one thing ever seemed belter woi lb doing 
than another. 

The strenuous people--□ certain soil of strenuous people— 
would say they could not stand him at any price. The German 
Emperor, one feels sure, would say so. So would ex-President 
Roosevelt and the Bishop of London. So would Lord Roberts 
and General Booth and Mr. Stead. “ What is all this 
maundering about ? ” they would ask. “ Why can’t the man be 
up and doing?" That is the normal and natural attitude 
towards the waster of the strenuous people who are strenuous 
by choice and thoroughly satisfied with themselves, or 
thoroughly satisfied, at all events, that the things which they 
Sri: doing are the things which it js most worth while to do. 



There is no answer to their rhetorical questions wbich^thly 
would be capable of understanding. 

But then they could not have written such a poem 
as FitzGerald’s translation of Omar Khayyam's 
“ Rubaiyat.” 


THE FAULTS OF SHAKESPEARE. 

Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, in a paper on - 
“ Cymbeline ” in Harper’s, discusses whether Shake- t 
speare will be to the twentieth century what he has 
been to the nineteenth. The writer answers, That 
depends on the twentieth century. If the quest of 
the ugly, the most squalid, cynical realism prevails, , 
then Shakespeare, whose quest of beauty far surpassed., 
that of all other poets, will not be appreciated. 

After a beautiful description of Imogen’s character, ’* 
the writer goes on to discuss the faults of style in 
“ Cymbeline ” which are Shakespearean. He notes 
“Shakespeare’s frequent obliviousness of the charac- 1 
teristic defect of our language, the preponderance of 
sibilants.” Shakespeare often gives no attention to ' 
sibilants. ,f Even in the lyric, ‘ Hark, hark, the lark 
at heaven’s gale sings,’ a hissing sound pervades the 
otherwise divine lyric.” The writer also supposes . 
that some parts of “Cymbeline” were written ’ 
in a hurry. Shakespeare was a business man, ' 
most likely the finest business man of the 
world of letters at that time. He had often ‘ 
to be content with perfunctory and makeshift 
writing. “ There were really two Shakespeares—the 
Shakespeare of absolute vision and the Shakespeare - 
of relative vision.” In the latter he had been con- ■ 
fronted with the story, but had not really imagined it. f 
The difference between the “Hamlet" of 1603 and "■ 
the “ Hamlet ’ of 1604 shows the difference between /, 
the relative and the absolute vision. Doubtless he ; 
intended to substitute good work for makeshift work ; 
when the opportunity offered. He went down to I 
Stratford to meditate and to perfect his work. But 
he died quite suddenly. . 


Origin of Incarnation. 

The Christian doctrine of incarnation is often • 
alleged to be a Western reproduction of the Indian , 
belief in avatars. The late Professor R. R. Bhagyvat 
in East anti West reverses the process. He says that I 
“ with the light fallen to-day, one cannot help holding^ 
that the Brahmin was for the avatara, ‘ incarnation ’; 
indebted to Christianity.” With the materials avail- 
able, he says, it is impossible to carry the Brahminical 
incarnation to any century- before Christ:_ 'i 

riu- name Christ , with the idea of incarnation intimately 
connected with it, having come to hand, some among the 
Narayunites and Knshnjtes, the earlier among Vaishnavites, set i 
to work, and having seized the euphonic relationship—a pure 
accident between Krishna and Christ, and having made that i 
the basis, succeeded in bringing out the triple Krishna as the 
whole incarnation of Vishnu on the memorable occasion of the ■ 
Great Battle. It may be that in taking this direction the 
Vaishnavite mind was more or less guided by the entrance 
ol the Spirit into Christ on the memorable occasion of his 
baptism by John, . 
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SIR ALBERT SPICER, M.P. 

In the Sunday at Home Mr. A. B: Cooper reports 
.n interview with Sir Albert Spicer of an autobio- 
;raphic character. What will appeal most to the 
;eneral public is the accompanying portrait of Sir 
Ubert and Lady Spicer and their family, which 
naintains in more ways than one the high traditions 
if la fatnille Attglaise, and would delight the heart of 
x-President Roosevelt. Mr. Cooper states that the 
laronetcy conferred upon Sir Albert was “ without 
eference to the Party coffers.” Abundant evidence is 
;iven of the fact that he is par excellence the Congre- 
;ational layman, having filled almost every position 


' -*v 


of distinction in that denomination. As he said to 
his interviewer, “ The name of Spicer, I am proud to 
say, has been a household word among Congrega- 
tionalists long before I was able to take any active 
part in the work of the Church.” He is very em¬ 
phatic on the need of churches taking part in social 
reform. In poor districts where men live in narrow 
houses, he would “ make the church buildings 
supply the place of the wider home.” The writer 
closes with this tribute :— 

It may be truly said of him that whatever he has done he hair 
done with his might ; he is whole-hearted, he is thorough, and, 
above all, he has a passion for truthfulness down to the slightest 
details of life and conversation, lie is a man whom the Con¬ 
gregational Church trusts, and she has no more loyal son. 



Pkttogmfh by) 


Sir Albert and Lady Spicer, with their eleven children. 
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’ MR. CHAMBERLAIN: PRESIDENT! 

An anonymous writer in the English Review tells 
a strange story of Mr. Chamberlain. After predicting 
that Tariff Reform and Conscription will come in 
“ on trial,” the writer says :— 

The men of the eighties would rub incredulous eyes. We 
remember to have heard a great man of that date relate an 
anecdote. It was to the effect that towards j88z Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke came to him for advice ; 
they desired to know whether the time had not come to declare 
Great Biilain a Republic? Exactly how it may lie with Sn 
Charles Dilke to-day we do not know, but what would ihe Mr. 
-Chamberlain of 1882 have thought if it had been declared to 
him that the possible first President of the British Republic— 
and without doubt Mr. Chamlicrlain would have been the first 
President of the British Republic—was inevitably to become the 
great protagonist of Protection ? 

We use tlie word “inevitably” because Mr. Chamberlain, 
a great Politician and in no particular sense a Statesman, has 
always been from the nature of his singular gifts very much 111 
touch with his time . . . lie gave us the lloer War, which 
swept away, as if with one breath, nearly all traces of Victorian 
culture. And having got so lar with this reaction in the 
direction of the man in the street, having swept away alike 
the Great Figure, and the Great Figure’s hold upon popular 
imagination- -for this, with its hundred disillusionments, was 
what the Boer War really did— Mr. Chamberlain, seizing on 
the one cry which always appeals to the man in the street, the 
cry of “ Danin the foreigner ! ” Mr. Chamberlain has given us 
Protection. 

We wish to emphasise the fact that wc are in no way condemn¬ 
ing this great politician. We are merely attempting to analyse the 
phenomenon that he is. lie has given us Government by tin¬ 
man in the street: he has given us, that is to say, Government 
by the uncritical. For the man in the street is essentially the 
uncritical man. 

Whether as a historian or as a prophet this writer 
appears to be equally untrustworthy. 
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PROSPECTS OF CRICKET. 

Sir Homk (Jordon writes in Badminton on the 
coming cricket season. He says that, given fine 
weather, it will be one of the most interesting of 
racing seasons, thanks to the expected visit of the 
Australians. Their programme will he as extensive 
as ever : “The five Test Matches begin on May 27th 
at Birmingham, June 14th at Lord’s, July 1st at 
Leeds, July 26th at Manchester, and August 9th at 
the Oval, this game being played-to a finish.” The 
Australians, he says, will be immensely powerful in 
batting; their fielding should be splendid; but their 
bowling looks deficient both in quality and quantity. 
Of the counties “ Yorkshire has the most extensive 
fixture list ever arranged by its executive, all the 
counties being met except Gloucestershire and 
Hampshire, and the Australians four times encoun¬ 
tered,” as well as Cambridge University and M.C.C. 
and Ground. Further, the Second Eleven play 
fourteen two-day matches. “ Surrey not only has a 
huge programme, meeting all the first-class counties, 
but actually plays two first-class matches on June 21st, 
meeting Lancashire at the Oval and Oxford Univer¬ 
sity at Reigate—a unique achievement.” The writer 
expects University cricket of uncommonly good type. 


A WORLD TOUR FOR OUR NAVY! * 

It is pleasant, in these days of Dreadnought panics, 
to have Mr. Arnold White in London declare that 
the present fighting value of the German Navy is. 
greatly exaggerated by nervous critics. The naval 
strength of the United Kingdom in comparison with 
that of Germany consists, he says, not only of a", 
superiority in ships, hut also of factors lying outside \ 
the statistics of comparative tonnage. According to ,, 
the German calculation the British Navy is four times 
as strong as the German Navy. The British Navy ; 
now holds the German Navy in a pair of pincersi v 
There are but two entrances to the North Sea—one, ii 
the English Channel, the other, north of John o' *>* 
Groat’s. Before Germany can invade Britain she ,* 
must penetrate many concentric rings of organised ',’ 
naval defence, for which all, or nearly all, our capital ’’ 
ships are not necessary. Under these circumstances } 
Mr. Arnold White thinks that the surplus of the,a 
British Navy over the two-Power standard would be 
usefully employed in repeating the exploit of the 
United States Navy in circumnavigating the world. - 
He quotes Sir Percy Scott’s tour round the east coast j 
of South America. He says :— 

When Admiral Sperry’s ship® steamed away below the. 5 
horizon, Australia asked under her breath, “Where is the 4 
White Ensign ?” The Commonwealth has determined to have| 
a navy of its own, but efficient navies are not built, manned, 
and disciplined in a day, a year, or a decade. Passive defence J 
is all that is possible to unaided Australia for some time tO »i 
conic. Japan, in the absence of an efficient Australian navy,., 5 
can land half a million lroo|>s when and where she likes on the 4 $ 
Australian coast. Australian gunboats and Australian levies j’ 
could do nothing to prevent Japanese admirals and generals'!'* 
from seizing the Australian continent. An early demonstration 
of British sea power in Australian waters is essential if th#!! 
British Empire is ever to be consolidated. '| 

Similarly, “ nothing hut a visit of a flying battle j 
squadron to the Canadian Pacific coast will bring into! 
true perspective the relationship of Britain to heflj 
daughter nations.” He reckons the cost of sending! 
the Hying battle squadron round the world would bejf 
,£5,600,000 over and above the ordinary cost of the-4 
Navy. ;| 


Christ versus Csesar. 

Professor H. A. A. Kennedy traces in the. 
Expositor the parallel and contrast between Apostolic ! 
preaching and Emperor-worship. He says :— 

The antagonism between tlie Imperial cult and Christianity .’J 
must have been enormously intensified by the very fact that, jf 
Christ and the Emperor were- worshipped under synonymous^ 
tides, which established identical claims upon the adoration 
and devotion of the worshippers. But this identity must, in 'jl 
turn, have opened up avenues in the Hellenistic mind for the^f 
entrance of the highest Christian conceptions. Moreover, thef. | 
quasi-Mcssianic significance of the new Imperial order, which ;; 
ultimately led to Emperor-worship, was the counterpart of the 
new dispensation of grace which was heralded by the Christian 
missionaries in the name of Jesus the Christ. And, finally, the", 
unification of the Roman provinces, a process whose basis 
was the State-religion, was unconsciously preparing the way of 
the Lord. 
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THE STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

In a recent issue of the Harvard Graduates' 
Magazine is published the “ oration ” on Shakespeare 
. which Mr. Horace Howard Furness delivered in the 
Sanders Theatre a few months ago 

A BRIGHT AERIAL SPIRIT. 

In studying Shakespeare, Mr. Furness protests 
against too much curiosity to learn the incidents of 
Shakespeare’s life. Shakespeare, lie says, speaks to 
j us from a higher world, and it is far better to leave 
- him there, a bright, aerial spirit, living insphered in 
r regions mild of calm and serene air. If the mundane 
facts of his life were tenfold as numerous as they are, 
what conception from them could be gained of the 
creator of the splendid procession of characters which 
crosses his stage? or of him at whose creative word a 
whole new race of elves and fairies started into life ? 
It is because he is not in his dramas that they are so 
heaven-high above the plays of other dramatists, but 
his genius, his intellect, his sympathy are every- 
' where. It is one of Shakespeare’s crowns that in 
conceiving a character he could utterly obliterate 
himself. May it not be affirmed that the less decided 
a poet’s own personal character is, and the greater 
his imagination, the more perfect is his capacity to 
become a dramatist ? 

STUDY FUR PLEASURE. 

Mr. Furness offers (a few suggestions on the study 
of Shakespeare. He says :— 

: First, keep clearly in mind the purpose of your study. Tt is 

for pleasure above alt things ; the pleasure to he derived iroin 
pity and fear in the Tragedies, and from amusement in the 
Comedies. The study of the human heart, its sympathies, its 
antipathies, its emotions, you can puisne as unerringly in 
Shakespeare's pages as in real li/e. Herein, when forming your 
conclusions, beware of accepting what the characters may say of 
each other, but take only what the characters say and do them¬ 
selves—especially study their soliloquies. 

You must at first imagine ) ourself as seated in the Globe 
Theatre on the iianksidc, with no knowledge whatsoever of the 
characters or of the plot but what shall be unfolded before you 
on tile stage. . . . Your conception of the characters must be 
1 formed, as in real life, try their words and their deeds. And, 
mark this, you must have sympathy with them all—ay, to a 
certain degree, even with Iago and with Richard 111 .; so only 
will you find the key to their character, so only can you look 
out upon life through their eyes, and thereby give them a cornet 
of your cloak ol charity. 

r.'iNURII, ANT) kKC, AN. 

There are two characters with whom 1 must acknowledge 1 
I s . cannot have the smallest shred ol sympathy. There are no 
• redeeming traits in Regan and Goneril. It is in soliloquies 
that characters are laid bare and motives revealed which evoke 
, a charitable judgment. Is it without purpose that Shakespeare 
1 vouchsafes soliloquies to neither of these two demi-devils? 

! » I am inclined almost to assert that no one not born to the 
inheritance of Shakespeare's tongue can understand him. 
i Beware of putting Shakespeare too early into the hands of 
; the young. Are Shakespeare’s revelations of the deepest 
|, truths food for babes ? 

*> "" n '~ " ' " 

Thk African Monthly gives an analysis of the report 
jjL'of the National Convention on the Unification of South 
^Africa. In the s.;:ne magazine Major P. A. Silburn 
lipiacusses the problem of defence in closer union. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Alfred Noyes contributes to Blackwood's twenty 
beautiful stanzas entitled “ Actaeon.” The vision 
that proved so fatal to the spectator is thus de¬ 
scribed :— 

Lo, in the violets, lazily dreaming. 

Young Diana, the huntress, lies : 

One white side thro’ the violets gleaming 
Heaves and sinks with her golden sighs. 

One white breast like a diamond crownet 
Touched in a velvet casket glows. 

One white arm, tho’ the violets drown it, 

Thrills their purple with rose. 

Swift ns the Spring where the South has brightened 
Earth with bloom in one passionate night, 

Swift as the violet heavens had lightened, 

Swift to perfection, blinding, white, 

Dinn arose : and Acta:on saw in.r, 

< Inly be since the world began ! 

Only in dreams could Endymion draw her 
1 town to the heart of man. 

The Voice of the Wind. 

Geoffrey Winthorp Young contributes to the lite¬ 
rary supplement of the Contemporary Review a fine 
Ode to the Wind. One stanza may be quoted :— 

Had we the heart of tile wild, 

Had we the crystal vision of the lake. 

The clearer hearing of the wave-washed shell, 

Were it but ours to take 

Truth from the constant hills, and purity 

From the soul-blossom of the heather bell. 

We too should know the meaning of the voice, 

Wc too should hear within the rushing wind 
The secret that can make the seas rejoice 
Even in the break of death, and set the flowers 
And all tile breathless wonder of the heath 
And all the dream-filled silence of the fell. 

And all the rainbow life of summer showers, 

Swaying with laughing melody. 

F01 tlie woof of the woeful tale you tell. 

The comedy of pitiful mankind, 

Is woven across and through 

The warp of infinite knowledge ; above, liencath, 
Gleams the great unity of opposite truth. 

The secict laughter of the universe. 

Canon Foakes-Jackson, writing on the religion 
of the undergraduate in the Oxford and Canilrridge 
Review, says:— 

There are not wanting, I believe, signs of a great revival of 
Christian enthusiasm in our older Universities, though it is im¬ 
possible to say how or when it will be manifested. I should 
not myself be surprised if it took the form of social work 
animated by the belief that leligion and nothing else must be 
the basis of all reform. 

Lajpat Rai describes in the Modern Review for 
March the Women’s Movement in England. He 
finds in it an illustration of tho movement character¬ 
istic of English history : they are placing political 
liberty above everything else. The secret of the 
Suffragettes’ success is their undivided devotion to 
their cause. “ There are hundreds, nay thousands, of 
women who are prepared to die for their cause at the 
word of their leaders. Their cause is their chief 
business in life, everything else is secondary. They 
live and work for it. Their persons, minds, and 
purses, all are at the disposal of the movement,” 
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THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

In the Occult Review for April half the magazine is 
devoted to discussing whether or not the Dauphin 
died in the Temple or whether he escaped and 
became the person known as Karl Louis Naundorff. 
The editor and Mr. Waite fondly wrestle with this 
problem, which is of historical rather than of occult 
interest. “ Scrutator ” thus summarises the results 
of M. Flammarion’s researches in Borderland 

(1) The soul exists as a real entity, independent of the body. 

(2) It is endowed with faculties still unknown to science. 

(3) It is able to act at a distance, without the intervention of 
the senses. 

The most interesting topic handled in the Review 
is the question whether a wife married against her 
will to a man she does not love can make the absent 
lover the real father of her children. A case is 
quoted in which a pair of black-haired dark-eyed 
parents had three beautiful blonde blue-eyed children. 
The mother told the friend of the narrator that she 
never professed to love her hushand—she married to oblige hei 
parents, whom she never forgave. From the moment she gave 
her hand to her husband in wedlock she closed her eyes to him 
and his, and whenever he touched her or embraced her she 
strove to imagine the touch or embrace was that of the loved 
one she had sent to America. When her children came—and 
also before they came—her thoughts were in the same direction, 
anti in each case the children absolutely resembled him of whom 
she was thinking. The resemblance was perfectly plain to 
everyone who knew the members of both families. The 
children resembled neither father nor mother, but the moth ft’s 
former siueethrart. 


APPEARANCES OF CHRIST IN ART. 

Thk April number of the Treasury is quite an 
Easter number. The opening article, by Mr. Alfred 
C. Fryer, deals with the Appearances of Our Lord as 
represented in Art. One of the earliest known represen¬ 
tations of the Transfiguration is a mosaic in the Church 
of San Apollinare in Classe at Ravenna. It dates 
from the sixth century, and is a remarkable example 
of symbolism. A picture of the Transfiguration was 
the last work which came from the hand of Raphael, 
and he was actually painting it when he was seized 
with his last illness, and it hung.over his bier after 
his death. Fra Angelico has given us his concep¬ 
tion of the Resurrection more than once. He, too, 
has painted a “ Descent of Christ into Limbo,” which 
is full of feeling. It is to be found in San Marco at 
Florence. The “ Supper at Emmaus ” is rarely found 
before the fourteenth century. The most wonderful 
representation of this subject is Rembrandt’s painting 
in the Louvre. Until the seventh or eighth century 
art rarely represented the Crucifixion, the Entomb¬ 
ment, the Resurrection, or the Ascension. Crespi is 
one of the few artists who have portrayed the appear¬ 
ance of our Lord to St. Stephen. Dor <5 and other 
painters have portrayed the Appearance of Christ to 
St. Paul on the road to Damascus, and Memling has 
painted the Vision of St. John on the Island of 
Patinos. _ 


GETTING ROUND CASTE. 

In the Modern Raneiv for March, published in 
Calcutta, “ An Orthodox Hindu ” indulges in “ stray 
thoughts on the caste system of the Hindus.” He 
quotes from early Hindu Scriptures to prove that 
there was inter-marriage and inter-dining between 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Shudras, as well as access 
to the Scriptures for the last-named. The writer then 
proceeds: — 

Let me not be understood to say that the Hindu caste system 
is not a Divine Institution. 1 am an orthodox Hindu : but not, 
I hope, a blind one. I ant not blind to the facts of history. I 
cannot say that the caste system existed in India from the tery 
beginning of the Aryan settlement. Hut I cannot equally ignore 
the fact that it has come into existence, and must have come into 
existence to serve (some good purpose in the economy of Provi* 
denee. It is as much a divinely ordained institution as-the 
Plague and the Famine that arc so recurrent nowadays. Both 
are facts in nature, both are divine, both teach us some lessons. 

What was then the lesson which the caste system was meant 
to teach India—nay, to teach the world ? The lesson it was 
meant to teach was that no nation however great, no people 
however wise, can retain their greatness or wisdom if they base 
their social system on the rotten foundation ol separation and 
selfishness. 


HOW GENERAL BOOTH LIVES. 

E. Hamilton Fyff. writes in London a vivid 
account of the Head of the Salvation Army, from 
which the following paragraphs may be taken :— 

He lives in a little house at Hadley Wood, about fifteen 
miles from London. He will not call it his home. “Since 
my dear wife died,” he says sadly, yet not despondent, “ I 
have had no home—-just a place where I keep some furniture.” 
Little enough furniture it is to keep ; just the necessary chairs 
and tables, a big bed, and nothing else, not even a roll-tot} 
desk. 

Years ago a friend left him by will the sum of ,£5,000, and, 
tied it up “so that he should not be able to build a hall with 
it”! Upon the interest ol that sum, somewhere about ,£200* 
the General lives. He finds it ample for his needs, which are 
of the very simplest. He is a vegetarian, a teetotaler, a non* 
smoker. The only “indulgences” he permits himself are 
lea and a feather bed ! He lias almost a Johnsonian fondness! 
for tea. 

The first thing he does in the morning—no ; not quite the 
first thing, but the first after he has prayed—is to make himself 
a strong cup, black and invigorating. Often he.is up at six, 
and does a lot of work before breakfast—tea again, and.an egg. 
Dinner in the middle of the day is very simple : baked apples, 
pci haps, or browned potatoes, or turnips mashed. After dinner 
comes a little nap. Then work again till the evening meal, a 
very light repast. As a sufferer from sleeplessness, the General 
takes a bath before going to bed. But it does not always 
answer, unfortunately. He knows what it is to lie awake in his 
bed and count the leaden-footed hours all night through. 

To those who ask him how be accounts for his good health 
and unusual powers of endurance at so great an age, General 
Booth offers seven “ rules for long life.” These are ; 

Eat little. 

Drink water. 

Take exercise. 

Have a system. 

Take pleasures wisely. 

Avoid excess of all kinds. 

Aim high. 

Obviously, General Booth is a stronger man at close on 
eighty than the majority are at half his age ;• 
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Random Readings from the Reviews 


SARAH BERNHARDT’S EYES. 

In a character study in Cassell's of the famous 
actress by Jean Victor Bates occurs this description 
of her eyes :— 

The immortality of her spirit flashes out so brilliantly from 
her eyes that the mortal is obscured. Heedless of time and 
suffering, the light from the soul behind shines out through its 
mask. It is this inward fire that gives such a dazzling, subtle 
sweetness to “the Mona Lisa smile” of her thin, red lips, 
ported over her white teeth. It is this fire that makes her eyes 
so wonderful, those long, mysterious eyes whose pupils distend, 
and contract, and alter in colour with every change in light or 
shadow, with every passing mood, every thought—those eyes 
that are sometimes sleepy, and like dull gold—sometimes yellow 
and cruel as a lioness’s—sometimes, as in moments of passionate 
anger or excitement, green as a March wind-swept meadow ; or, 
as darkly, tenderly blue as the ocean with love and pleasure ; 
but, as someone remarked, “ eyes that lose all life and colour, 
eyes that close arid narrow into mere slits, that become like 
blinded windows in the presence of death, whether real or 
imagined.” 

if if if 
IN EXCHANGE FOR A FIN. 

The continuation of Madame Melba’s auto¬ 
biography, in London, shows the following incident 
of the great singer’s visit to Sweden :— 

For the entertainment of his Majesty she sang the second act 
from “ Lohengrin," the Balcony Scene Iroui “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” and the last act of 
“ Faust.” He was delighted, and rose twice in his box and 
bowed to the prirna donna. At the close of the performance he 
sent one of the officers of his suite to thank her and request her 
attendance at the palace the following morning. On arrival 
the King received her with many compliments, and then 
formally conferred on her the Order of Literature and Art. An 
amusing story which has ullen been told relates how King 
Oscar found himself without a pin to fasten the decoration on 
her breast, and in this emergency was obliged to burrow one 
from her. Then, remembering the ancient superstition, the 
gallant old ruler said, with a smile : “ But this pin may cut our 
friendship unless I give you something in exchange.” Loaning 
forward, ho kissed Melba on both cheeks, adding : “ Now we 
shall always be ft tends.” 

if if if 
KASi'ER SEPULCHRES. 

Ur. E. Hermitage Day has an article in the April 
Treasury on Easter Sepulchres in Churches—structures 
on the north side of the chancel- which may be a 
small niche, a large plain recess, a chest tomb, or an 
elaborate composition enriched by carving, which 
betokens at once the use to which it was anciently 
put. The rites which centred in the Easter Sepulchre 
had their origin in the custom of placing a crucifix in 
a “ Sepulchre ” on Good Friday, after its veneration 
by the people in the service commonly called “ Creep¬ 
ing to the Cross,” in memory of the burial of the Cord. 
To this was added in the thirteenth century the de¬ 
position of the Host in the same Sepulchre, and from 
that time the Sepulchre became the focus of devotion, 
since it contained the Body of Christ, and not merely 
the image of His passion. The Easter Sepulchre at 
Lincoln Minster is a large and elaborate work of the 
best phase of Geometrical Decorated. It is in six 


bays, with canopies and pinnacles. A fine Sepulchre 
is at Hawton, near Newark, the composition occupying 
a great part of the north wall of the chancel. Other 
Sepulchres of which illustrations are given are those 
of East Dereham, Withybrook, in Warwickshire, 
Heckington, Navenby and Higham Ferrers. 

if if if 


THE DON’S IDEAL ’VARSITY MAN. 

Canon Foakes-Jackson in the Oxford and Cant- 
bridge Review , in a paper dealing with the religffe 
the undergraduate, indulges in this interesting peP /■ 
trait of the type of man whom Dons wish the Univer¬ 
sity to produce:— 

A clever, manly fellow who has been at a good school and in 
a good set in the University, who has taken part in the life, 
thought and amusements of the college, and has shown no dis- t, 
position to leave the ordinary routine of its life. He ought 
to have taken a good degree without showing an absorbing 
interest in his subject, have been a regular attendant at college ‘.y 
chapel, interested in the choir and the college mission, with no 
fanatical tendencies towards popery or excessive Evangelicalism, ^ 
have sufficient interest in social work to show parties of East 1 
Endcrs round the college pleasantly, and let them go home to 
work ottt tlieir own salvation without his interference, and, if jj 
he proves a sound liberal, wise enough to recognise that things 
are not yet ripe for change, so much the better. To produce '! 
such a paragon is the object of most colleges in Oxford and 
Cambridge, and laudable efforts arc made in this direction. 

if if if f 

MATTHEW ARNOLD UNDER FIRE. 

Mr. H. W. Garrod in the Oxford and Cambridge ■.?’ 
Review subjects the theology of Matthew Arnold to 
some searching criticism. He declares “ this most 
modern of men is at heart a mediaeval man.” He, 


goes on:— 

1 would say of Matthew Arnold that, in what concerns the 
leaching of Christ, he is utterly wanting in the power of histori¬ 
cal criticism : in what concerns the personality of Christ he 
altogether lacks the historical imagination. lie dismisses 
miracle with a smile : and then he takes refuge with a tradi¬ 
tional Christian ethics which he never examines and with a 
Christ Ui.ulc in his own image And even this Christ is only 
dressed up. This “prepossessing” Christ with his “ unerring 
and consummate felicity,’’ sweetly reasonable, a sort of mild 
and undialectical Plato, is not really the Christ even of Matthew 
Arnold. What Christ really was to him now and again was 
just the Christ of the men of the Middle Ages, with whom, ere 
we are to live, we must be crut ified and die 


A MURDEROUS CAMEL. . 

In a paper by A. Pearse on animal cunning in * 
Cassell's occurs the following extraordinary story of a ! 
revengeful camel:— 

A certain driver had aroused the hatred of his beast, and on / 
more than one occasion she had evinced a desire to do him an . 
injury. One night he was lying in his tent, the camels presum-,. 1 
ably safely tethered outside, when he saw the head of one of the f 
animals which he had offended thrust through his tent door. | 
Having an idea that the beast meant mischief, he slipped quietly .,, 
from his pallet and hid in a dark corner. The camel came cau- ’ 
tiously into the tent, then suddenly and with great gusto she ■ 
flopped down on the bed and rolled over and over on it. Had the - 
man been there, as the animal evidently supposed, he would I rave * 
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been crushed to a jelly. Having, as she though!, accomplished 
her purpose, she again went out into the open and the driver 
followed her. Out in the moonlight he spoke to the beast, and 
when she saw that her revenge had missed it’s purpose she was 
so filled with chagrin that she dashed her head against a stone 
wall and killed herself. 

The story is also told how a dog, hearing his 
mistress whistle for him over the telephone, set off at 
once to her home. 

* * <s 

WHY THE QUEEN’S 1IKAUTY NEVER E-VOES. 

The extraordinary freshness of looks that has 
always been a rare attribute of the Queen is, 1 
believe, hereditary. Her mother, the late Queen of 
Denmark, even when over seventy years of age, 
retained a peculiar softness of skin and a rose-leaf 
complexion, but our Queen’s looks may also be 
accounted for by a sweetness of nature and kindness 
of heart which averts the ill-temper, futile wortying, 
and restless discontent which spoil so many pretty 
women’s faces. Children admire her as much as 
their elders. A small boy whose father held a Court 
appointment was taken to be presented to the Queen. 
The interview passed off well; when at the end, the 
little fellow pulled a small china pig out of his pocket, 
and, holding it up to the Queen’s fare, addressed it in 
these wools, “ Hook well, little 1 ’iggie; look well at 
the beautiful Queen,” no doubt an echo of his 
mother’s exhortations. The Queen laughed merrily 
at the child’s naive words. On another occa¬ 
sion little Prince Olaf, whose sayings and doings 
afford endless amusement to his relations, remarked, 
“ Is Grandmamma really older than my mother, 
because she does not look sof”— Lady Violet 
Greville, in the Young Woman. 

* * * 

CHRISTIANITY AND THE MASSES. 

To enter into contact with the masses, to under¬ 
stand the masses as they are and as they have grown, 
what they can do and what they cannot do, to get to 
love the masses as we love our mother earth, the 
spreading corniield, the wide forest, and the endless 
sea—then to discover the individual in the masses, 
to save the individual from the dangers with whi< h 
he is thieatened by existence in the mass, to raise the 
individual above the mass, and by thus raising the 
individual to improve the mass and thereby assure to 
our great social communities, the Stale, Society, and 
' the Church, their natural foundation—that is the 

• programme that lias hi ought us together in the 
Evangelical-Social ( ongress. It is a programme of 
sentiment. It prescribes to the social politician the 
direction but not the exact path to lie taken in his 

* practical work. He must find the path himself. 
■*. Others may smile at a programme of sentiment; we 
%-ieel ourselves strong in the certitude that with'this 
^programme we are representing the sentiment of the 
^classical, the, creative period of oui faith.—A doi.k 

EISSMANN, in luu Expositor. 



THE MOST COSTI.Y EASTER EGG. 

Perhaps the most valuable egg the world has ever 
known was that presented by an American millionaire, 
well known in iron and steel circles, to his daughter, 
at her coming-of-age party. Amidst all the excite¬ 
ment of a large party the millionaire, meeting his 
daughter in the centre of the room, handed her a 
present, which consisted of an Easter egg, beautifully 
studded with diamonds. It was a magnificent piece 
ot work and was admired by everyone ; though there 
were some which said it was a poor twenty-first 
birthday present under the circumstances. It satisfied 
the girl, however, and she ran delightedly round the 
room exhibiting the present to the guests. Presently, 
after handling the dazzling present for some time, her 
fingers touched a concealed spring, and presto ! the 
egg opened and there was revealed a cheque for 
one hundred thousand pounds ! Surely there is no 
record of a more valuable Easter egg than this ?— 
Young 11 r oman. 

* * * 

THE PAPACY AND THE HAGUE TR111UNAI, 

The Papacy was then universally considered the 
embodiment of justice and liberty upon the earth. 
The Hague Tribunal to-day is a very faint image of 
the political function and power of the mediaeval 
Papacy ; and it is but a voice while the Pope was a 
living power, restraining and civilising society.— Car¬ 
dinal Gibbons on “ The Church and the Republic,” 
in the North American Review. 

* ★ # 

Imogen’s hravkky. 

As to Imogen, Shakespeare is m love with her, as 
we all are. Note how he never forgets that she is an 
English girl, and note how he never forgets that she 
is a great lady - a princess. Upon no one of Shake¬ 
speare’s women has there been more eulogistic 
writing than upon her. And yet, perhaps, most of 
the critics have missed the one feature of her 
character that makes her the idol of the English race. 

her bravery. Her naivete, her affectionateness, her 
sweetness, have all been dwelt upon. But her bravery 
it is that makes her to Englishmen the most bewitching 
of all Shakespeare’s women, who, as a rule—to which, 
however, Cordelia is an exception —are soft and tender 
rather than brave. In the English feeling about the 
ideal girl there is, no doubt, the inherited remini¬ 
scence of our Norse ancestry. . . . Imogen’s bravery 
shows that in his portrait of her Shakespeare intended 
to paint the ideal English girl. And yet, perhaps, 
we have not reached the crowning example of Shake¬ 
speare’s love of beautyshown in “Cymbeline.” I allude 
to Imogen’s romantic feeling about Posthumus, her 
husband. Such love is almost always depicted in 
contemporary literature, and indeed in all literatures, 
between unmarried lovers. It is surely unique in 
poetry, this beautiful feeling between husband and 
wife.”— Theodore Watts-Dun ton, on “Cymbe¬ 
line,” in Harper's. 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Months 


Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


by E. R. T’easc, 
Rev. of 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, Land : 

Land Clubs and Small Holdings, 

“ International,” March. 

Dry Fanning-, by C. M. Harger, “ Amcr 
Revs,” April. 

Shocked Crops, by Home Counties, “ World’s Work,” 
April. 

Saving America’s Plant Food, by Cr. E. Mitchell, 
“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” April. 

National Afforestation, by Sir H. M dwell, “ N ineteenth 
Cent,” April. 

Ballooning- and Aerial Navigation : 

Plotting the Upper Air, by P. P. Foster, “Amer. Rev. 
of Revs,” April. 

The Coming of the Flying Machine, by A. J. 
McKinney, “English Illustrated Mag,” April. 

Catholic Church : 

The Catholic Federation of London, by Hon. Charles 
Russell, “ Month,” April. 

The Church and the American Republic, by Caidinal 
Gibbons, “ North Amer. Rev,” March. 

Children : 

Should Half-Time T.abour be abolished ? by Ren. 
Turner, “ Socialist Rev.” March. 

Daylight Saving Bill, by W. Harvie, “ Westminster 
Rev,” April. 

Education: 

The Commercialism of Primary Education, by H. T. 

Lowe, “ Socialist Rev,” March. 

Slate Control of Education, by G. E. Jones, “ Empire 
Rev,” April. 

Electoral: 

Proportional Representation in Belgium, by E. Vinck, 
“Socialist Rev,” March. 

Emigration : 

British Emigration during the Last Thirty Years, by 
R. Gounard, “ Questions Diplomatiqucs,” March i. 
British Emigrants and Canada, by Sir C. Kinloch- 
Cooke, “ Empire Rev,” April. 

Evolution: 

A Physical Theory of Evolution, by Ignotus, “ t ort- 
nightly Rev,” April. 

Weismann’s Theory of Heredity, by F. P. Bennell, 
“ Contcmp. Rev,” April. 

Finance : 

The Budget and the Situation, by PI. Spender, 
“ Contcmp. Rev,” April. 

Socialism and the Coining Budget, by Philip Snowden, 
“ Socialist Rev,” March. 

Taxation of Land Values : 

Anderson, R. A., on, “ Socialist Rev,” April. 

Orr; John, on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

Rolleston, J. F. L., on, “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” 
April. 

The House of Lords and Taxation, by E. E. Williams, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” April. 

The Unionist Party and Its Fiscal Score, by Lord 
■ Hugh Cecil, “ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 


An Economic Survey of the United Kingdom, 

H. W. Macrosty, “ Economic Jrnal,” March. ' j 
The New Era in Economic History, by MoretCHl 

Frewen, “ Nineteenth Cent," April. 4 

Gambling: 4 

New Gambling Crazes, by T. Hopkins, “Worltfi 
Work,” April. 

Housing Problems : VI 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, “ World’s Work,” April, f 

Ireland: 

The New Ireland, by Sydney Brooks, “North Ameli 
Rev,” March. 

The Land Question, by C. F. Bastable, “ Economic 
Jrnal,” March. y -.| 

The Old Story, by R. Barry O’Brien, “ ContemJ^ 
Rev,” April. . 4 

Public Health in Ireland : a New Inquisition, by W. Rj 
MacDermott, “ Westminster»Rev,” April. . "% 

'jA 

Labour Problems: f 

The Portsmoutli Conference, by M. Beer, “Socialisl 
Rev,” April. 

The New Spirit and Labour Legislation, by Huberfj 
Valleroux, “ Reforme Sociale,” March I. 
Unemployment; Cause and Cure, by Sir N. Dunlopt 
“ Blackwood,” April. ® 

Insurance against Unemployment in Germany, by G| 
Olphe-Galliard, “ Rdfoime Sociale,” March 16. 
Provision ior the Unemployed in Germany, by Dr. JJ 
Deutsch, “ International,” March. ‘S 

Strikes, by E. Bouloc, “Nouvelle Rev,” March i$, 
Industrial Insurance, by One in the Busines 
“ Socialist Rev,” April. 

Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 
by T. Good, “ World’s Work," April. 

Reform of German Labour Insurance Laws, by *' 
Hcidcn, “ Sozialistische Monatshefle,” March 11. 4 
The Truck System, by M.P., “ Englishwoman,” Ma«$f 
Women’s Industries, by Frances Swiney, “ We: 

minster Rev,” April. 

Sweating and the Fair Wages Report, by Percy AIde£§ 
“ International,” March. 

Price of Sweated Commodities, by Mrs. MacrostVj 
“ Socialist Rev,” April. V 

The Factory Labour of Married Women in Germanyl 
by H. Spierman, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte^ 
March 11. 4 

The Minimum Wage for Women in France, by 
Letebure, “ Correspondant," March 25. 

Home Industries in France, by E. Milhaud, “ I# 
Revue,” March 15. ji 

Law : i! 

Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “ Westminster 
Rev,” April. 

Local and Municipal Government: 

Municipal Service and Emulation-Working, by C. J)d 
Baker, “ Socialist Rev,” March. 

Navies: v 

The Demobilisation of the Fleet, by Dreadnought^ 
“ National Rev,” April. • i 
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The Naval Situation, by Sir W. H. White, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” April. 

A Rude Awakening, by Earl of Erroll, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” April. 

German Armaments and the Liberal Government, by 
J. E. Barker, “ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

The German Naval Case, by Michel, “ Contemp. 

Rev," April. 

The French Navy : 

Humber, C., on, “Grande Rev,” March 10. 

Seylor, O., on, “ Grande Rev,” March 25. 

Unsigned Article on, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” 
, March 1, 

The Danish Proposals, by Ogier Le Danois, “ United 
Service Mag,” April. 

lath Question: 

Kissing the Book, by judge Parry, “Contemp. Rev,” 
April. 

fdrluunentary (sec also Electoral) : 

The House of Lords as a Second Chamber, by W. M. 

> Leggate, “ Westminster Rev,” April. 

,The House of Lords and Taxation, by E. E. Williams, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” April. 

Useless Unionists, by Candidate, “ National Rev,” 
April. 

Pauperism and the Poor Law : 

^Reports of Poor Law Commission : 

.. King, T. G., on, “ Month,” April. 

Marriott, J. A. R., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

, Phillips, Marion, on “Englishwoman,” March. 

Barnett, Canon, on, “ Contemp. Rev,” April, 
topulation Questions : 

Population Question in France, by F. Maurctic, 

' “ Annalcs de Geographic,” March. 

"The Movement of Population in Germany, by A. 
Dorff, “ Rdforme Sociale,” March 1 and 16. 

Allways: 

Statistics of Railway Costs, by R. L. Wedgwood, 
“Economic Jrnal,” March. 

jbipping : 

How Ocean Travelling is made safe,” by L. Perry, 
“World’s Work,” April, 
bcial Questions, Socialism, etc. : 

The Social Problem, by Rev. R. Fullerton, “ New 
Ireland Rev,” April. 

iIs Socialism Scientific? by A. Fouilldc, “Rev. des 
• Deux Mondes,” March 15. 

’ Socialism and Science,by Dr. M. Eden Paul, “Socialist 
Rev,” April. 

.Socialism in America, by J. Keir Hardie, “Socialist 
Rev,” April. 

^temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

jj/High Licences, by J. B. Firth, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 
•'* April. 

iProhibition and Public Morals, by Rev. II. Colman, 
i' “ North Amer. Rev,” March. 

fjfonien ; 

? Woman Suffrage, by F. W. Hatton Reed, “ West- 
I minster Rev,” April. 

|points for Reflection ; Symposium, “ Englishwoman,” 
“ March. 

fhe Unmentionable Case for Women’s Suffrage, by 
Bernard Shaw, “ Englishwoman,” March, 
joman’s Position, by Duchess of Marlborough, 
North Amer. Rev,” March, 
lomen and Patriotism, by Mrs. Stanley Batry, 
‘‘national Rev,” April. 

Industries, Sweating, etc., sec under Labour. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Colonies, etc : 

Forty-four Years at the Colonial Office, by Sir W. 
Baillie Hamilton, “ Nineteenth Cent,” April. 

Foreign Policy, by Sir R. Blennerhassett, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” April. 

Peace Movement: 

The Delusion of Militarism, by C. E. Jefferson, 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” March. 

Modern Economic Forces against War,” by C. A. 

Conant, “ Chautauquan,” March. 

An International Understanding, by Sir H. Roscoe, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” March. 

Africa : 

England in Africa, by E. de Renty, “ Questions Diplo¬ 
matiques,” March 1. 

Morocco and the Franco-German Agreement, by V. 

Bdrard, “Rev. de Paris,” March 1. 

South African Union, by Sir L. Michell, “ Empire 
Rev,” April. 

Balkan States, etc (sec also Montenegro, Scrvia, 
Turkey) : 

The Eastern Crisis : 

Dorobantz, J., on, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” 
March 16. 

Walsh, V. H., on, “ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” 
March. 

Dillon, Dr. E. J., on, “ Contemp. Rev,” April. 
Unsigned Article on, “ Blackwood,” April. 

Canada: 

After the Elections, bv H. Lorin, “ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” March r. 

China: 

China, by J. Daugny, “ Nouvclle Rev,” March 15. 

The Transformation of China, by J. Rodes, “ Ques¬ 
tions Diplomatiques,” March 16. 

France : 

The Land System, by J. Dumas, “ Economic Jrnal,” 
March. 

Germany: 

German Politics, by M. Erzberger, “ Nord und Slid,” 
March. 

Germany in Transition, by (Anglo-American, “ North 
Amer. Rev,” March. 

Anglo-German Rivalry : 

Baudin, P., on, “ Grande Rev,” March 2;. 

Pinon, R., on, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” March 1. 
German Financial Reform : 

Bertrand, R., on, “ Konscrvative Monatsschrift,” 
March. 

Stengel, Dr. H. Freiherr von, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” 
March. 

Land and Land Tax Reform, by A. Darnaschke, 
“ International,” March. 

The Agrarian Question, by M. Schippcl, “ Sozialistische 
Monatshefte,” March 1. 

The Financial System of the German Colonies, by 
F. Bouffard, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” March 10. 
India: 

Quo Vadis ? by Sir Bampfylde Fuller, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” April. 

Race, Creed, and Politics, by A. E. Duchesne, 
“ Asiatic Qrly,” April. 

Lord Curzon’s Policy, by F. Abraham, “ Asiatic Qrly,” 
April. 

How to deal with Sedition, by Bangalore Corre¬ 
spondent, “ Asiatic Qrly," April. 



Industrial Development, by F. J. E. Spring, “ Asiatic 
Qrly," April. 

Recent Economic Events, by J. M. Keynes, “ Economic 
Jrnal,” March. 

A Military Aspect of the Unrest, by Col. St. John 
Fancourt, “ Empire Rev," April. 

Indo-China: 

Cochin China and Cambodia, by M. Moncharville, 
“ Grande Rev,” March 25. 

Italy: 

Italy.and the East, by E. Ldmonon, “Questions 
Diplomatiques,” March 1. 

Signor Tittoni and the Foreign Policy of Italy, by 
Romanus, “ Contemp. Rev,” April. 

Japan: 

Anti-Japanese I,** '•‘slation in the United States, by S. 
MacClintock, ** \Vorld To-day,” March. 

Montenegro: 

The Montenegrin Army, by II. C. Woods, “ United 
Service Mag,” April. 

New Zealand: 

Labour and Socialism at the Elections, by J. T. Paul, 
“ Socialist Rev,” March. 

Panama Canal, by F. Lindsay, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs," 
April. 

Persia: 

The Trouble in Persia, “ Correspondant,” March 25. 

Philippine Islands : 

Why I occupied the Philippine Islands, by President 
Taft, “ Grande Rev,” March to. 

Russia : 

The Russian Spy System, by G. H. Perris, “ Socialist 
Rev,” March. 

England and Russia, by Sir R. Rlennerhassett, “ Na¬ 
tional Rev,” April. 

Servia: 

The Servian Problem, by K. Leuthner, “ Sozialistischc 
Monatshefte,” March 11. 

Servian Aspirations, by G. Dcmanchc, “Rev. 
Fran^aise,” March. 

Servia and Europe, by V. Bdrard, “ Rev. tie Paris,” 
March 15. 

The Struggle for Economic Liberty, by M. Radovano- 
vitch, “ World’s Work,” April. 

The Servian Army, by H. C. Woods, “ United Service 
Mag,” April. * 

Turkestan : 

The Chinese as Rulers over an Alien Race, by G. 
Macartney, “ National Rev,” April. 

Turkey: 

Parliamentary Turkey, by Col. Schaeffer, “ La Revue,” 
March 1. 

The Franco-Turkish League, by C. Beauquier, 
“ Grande Rev,” March 10. 

The Bagdad Railway : 

Hoffmeister, Lieut.-Gen. von, on, “ Deutsche Rund¬ 
schau,” March. 

Perraud, R., on, “ La Revue,” March 1. 

The Regeneration of Palestine, by A. M. Hainson, 
“ International,” March. 

The Outlook for Young Turks, by Lord Newton, 
“ National Rev,” April. 

United States: 

The Roosevelt Regime : 

Brooks, Sydney, on, “ Fortnightly Rev,” April. 
Sheparason, F. W., on, “ World To-day,” March. 
The Taft Administration, by H. L. West, “ Forum,” 
March. 


Rules of the House of Representatives : 

Stevens, F. C., on, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” April. 
Swanson, C. A., on, “Amer. Rev. of Revs," April, 
Tariff Revision, by T. H. Carter, “ North Amer. ReV 
March. ( i 

The Race Problem, by Q. Ewing, “ Atlantic Mthly 
March. 

The Power of the President and Imperialism, by.; 

Ingenbleek, “ Rev. Geni 5 rale,” March. j 

Australia and the American Fleet, by G. H. Rail 
“ North Amer. Rev,” March. \ 

-——- % 

“THERE’S A FRIEND FOR LITTLE CHILDREN* 

A few weeks ago Mr. Albert Midlane, the autfr^ 
of the beautiful children’s hymn, “ There’s a Fried; 
for Little Children," died at Newport, Isle of Wiglj! 
at the age of eighty-four. 

A writer in the Musical Times for March says thi 
Mr. Midlane began versifying at the age of six, al 
that in the intervals of business he managed to wra 
some six hundred hymns. None of his hymns, howevi 
have attained such world-wide fame as “ There’s:! 
Friend for Little Children,” which recently celebram 
its jubilee. It was written on February 7, 1859, ^ 
did not appear in print till December of the same yeaj 
when it was published in an obscure little monttty 
called Good News for the Little Ones. Now no hymn^ 
whatever its denomination, can be considered coil 
plete without this hymn. In its original form tfe 
order of the verses is different from that in which yj 
now know them. '/I 

The tune, “ In Memoriam,” to which the hymn 
often sung, is by Sir John Stainer. The cod 
mittee engaged on the music of “ Hymns Anciel 
and Modern” (Edition 1875) were meeting 
the Langham Hotel when the question of a tujf 
for this hymn came up for consideration. None' / 
the tunes before them were considered satisfaefe?! 
and it was suggested that a member of the commifti 
should write a new one. The Rev. Sir Henry Raid 
then proposed that Sir John Stainer should retire *H 
try what he could do, and in a very short time a 
John returned with the tune, which was at of| 
adopted. It was named “ In Memoriam,” in q$ 
nection with the death of Sir John’s little son, wHft 
had occurred a short time before. In conclusli 
the writer of the note adds that the tune should S 
be sung too quickly, and that the concluding Vi 
lines of the last verse suggest a much slower $pe$ 
in order to give full significance to the prayer wh» 
forms the peroration of this supremely beautij 
hymn. The tune is an ideal one for children, 4 i 
the singing of it has given untold joy to number^ 
children in church, school and home. 

Thf. ski is associated in most minds with pleasu 
trips to Switzerland or Norway. They may be bt 
prised to learn from the Journal of the Royal Unit 
Service Institution that it is used extensively in foreij 
armies. It is regularly employed in the armies 
Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Switqis 
land. 


Reviews Reviewed. 


The 


AMERICAN -REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Most of the principal features for April have been 
iparately noticed. The endeavour to turn the 
ational resources to the best account forms a 
bief characteristic. The Congress of All-American 
dentists at Santiago at the turn of the year is 
escribed by Mr. L. S. Rowe. It seems to have 
rought the two continents together, and to have 
till further allayed the misgivings concerning the 
Tnited States which reached a head in the Spanish- 
jfnerican War. Every delegate of the United States 
^turned with a deeper appreciation of the significance 
f the Latin American civilisation. The rules of the 
louse of Representatives are subjected to criticism 
nd defence in two special papers. 

Mr. T. A. Ogg contributes a comprehensive survey 
F the Tariff policies of the leading nations He says 
lat there seems good reason for believing that there is 
Sally setting in a world-wide revival of Protectionism. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Rei’inv is so good a number that 
have had to notice most of its contents in the 
eading Article section of the Review. 

LAST WORDS OP SIR K. JBLENNERIIASSETT. 

A paper by the late Sir Rowland Blennerhassett on 
oreign Policy concludes as follows :— 

Some in England, occupied in various ways with the affairs 
’ State, seem to think that diplomacy and armed force are two 
fferent instruments which may be used in dealing with foreign 
itions. This, I venture to think, exhibits some confusion of 
ought. Diplomacy appeals to reason, and makes use of 
'guinents of various kinds, but if those arguments fail to 
(press or are scouted by the nation to which they arc addressed, 
& office and work of diplomacy is ended. There is no alter- 
itive for a country whose negotiations have failed but submis- 
M» or war. The strength of diplomatic representations is 
ways in direct ratio to the force behind. However unpleasant 
may be to some persons of soft and tame ideals, the fact 
mains that force governs the world. Antagonism is the great 
yr ' that pervades all Nature. A country that forgets or 
(liberately ignores this truth is preparing for itself ecitaiu 
igaster, and perhaps even the extinction of its national lift. 

HOW TO MAKE JOURNALISM LITERATURE. 

Mr. St. Loe Strachey, of the Spectator , says :— 

, What is wanted in journalism in order lo make it literature is 
tjjlnness and simplicity of style, and although individually wc 
lay be, and indeed arc, all miserable sinners in this respect, 
Svertheless the ideal I have tried to insist on is worth main¬ 
lining. Though it is never completely reached, we may yet get 
to it. The true secret of a plain and unaffected style is to 
I've clear and strong thoughts. If a man in the first place 
(tows what he wants to say, and, secondly, if his thoughts are 
{fond and original, noble and beautiful, he will find it not hard 

? easy to clothe them in appropriate words. The real difficulty 
Style is to be found in the thinking. If once a man has 
bought out his theme and has realised his ideas, all difficulties 
^expression vanish. 

LURING THE LORDS TO THEIR DOOM. 

gjtMrl E. E. Williams argues at length that the Lords 


have a constitutional right to deal with finance. 
He says:— 

The Lords have the right to amend financial legislation. 
They have only let the right fall, for the most part, into practical 
abeyance. It is most urgently desirable that the country should 
adopt the practice found necessary in other civilised States, and 
that its Second Chamber should exercise its power to amend 
financial proposals. Never was the need more pressing than 
to-day; and never was the House of Lords more firmly 
established in the popular regard than it is to-day. Could that 
House, then, choose a more fitting time than the present for the 
reassertion of its right—a right the exercise of which is a duty 
to their country, and may become a very practical duty in con¬ 
nection with the approaching Budget 1 

LICENCE DUTIES. 

Mr. J. B. Firth tells Mr. Lloyd George that although 
there are anomalies in the licence duties:— 

No alteration will get rid of anomalies, and it will be abso¬ 
lutely impossible for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to raise 
an additional four or five millions out of the licensed trade 
without inflicting gro>-s injustice upon the shareholders of 
brewery companies and upon the tenants of the houses which 
will certainly be closed down. 

CAVOUR AND BISMARCK. 

Mr. W. B. Thayer concludes his interesting parallel 
and contrast between Cavour and Bismarck. He 
says : — 

To reach their full potency principles must be embodied in a 
human being. The second half of the nineteenth century in 
Europe had the rare distinction of seeing Liberty and Authority, 
both elemental and mutually destructive, embodied in two 
colossal exemplars. Bismarck’s principles, intended for a single 
undertaking and a particular epoch, have no universal applica¬ 
bility. Cavour’s principles, like the fundamental laws of health, 
will inevitably tend, wherever they arc put in force, to reiuveriale, 
to uplift, and to liberate citizens, peoples, and humanity itself. 

NASH’S MAGAZINE. 

This new venture describes itself as “the great 
story magazine." It certainly has spared no pains to 
secure a most attractive list of contributors to its first 
number. Rider Haggard, Anthony Hope, Rudyard 
Kipling, William le Queux, H. A. Vachell, Max 
Pemberton, not to mention others, are sufficient to 
ensure what doubtless this magazine has received—a 
tremendous boom. Rudyard Kipling’s story of four¬ 
teen pages, which is said to have brought its author the 
sum of £900, is a somewhat laborious attempt to make 
fun of the Imperial humanitarianism of the present 
Liberal majority. To quote his words: “ Forces, Ac¬ 
tivities and Movements sprang into being, agitated 
themselves, coalesced, and in one political avalanche 
overwhelmed a bewildered, and not in the least 
intending it (sic) England . . . One by one the 
Provinces of the Empire were hauled up and baited, 
hit and held, lashed under the belly, and forced back 
on their haunches for the amusement of their new 
masters in the parish of Westminster.” It is another 
illustration of the way in which Jingoism dulls the 
sense of humour as well as the conscience of the unfor¬ 
tunate soul it obsesses. 



The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

I notice the Naval articles in the April number of 
the Nineteenth Century in another place, and also 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s discussion of the policy of the 
Unionist Party in relation to Tariff Reform. 

Sir William Baillic Hamilton, who entered the 
Colonial Office in 1864, describes his forty-four years 
at the Colonial Office from the point of view of an 
old Downing Street official. 

THE POOR LAW REPORTS. 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, writing on the Reports of 
the Poor Law Commission under the title of “ The 
Great Inquest,” points out that both Reports differ 
radically from the point of view of the Report of 
i8.34— 

liy a frank acceptance of tlie general principle of State inter¬ 
ference, anil a presupposition that the Stale has huge ami 
expanding responsibilities for the social and economic wellare 
not merely of its paupers but of its poor. Not the lelief ol 
proved destitution, but “help, prevention, cute, instruction," 
are to lie the ideals at which, henceforward, the organisation of 
“ Public Assistance ” is to aim. 

He pleads that before rearljusting the focus of our 
outlook upon the social and economic situation we 
should have time to study the Report, to digest its 
conclusions, before we plunge into a social revolution. 

NATIONAL AFFORESTATION. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell writes an article full of facts 
and figures concerning the Report of the Royal Com¬ 
mission which has recommended National Afforesta¬ 
tion. According to Continental experience, the forest 
gives employment to one man for every eighteen 
acres. Rabbits are the chief hindrance to forestry in 
this country, and where they abound they are abso¬ 
lutely prohibitive of profitable tree growth. 

If the State forest is to justify itself it must be run 
on business lines, and cannot be subjected to the 
irregularity of casual labour. He quotes with approval 
the argument of the Commission that “Money 
expended in afforestation is a productive investment 
of capital! ’’ 

A PROSPECT IN INDIAN POLITICS. 

Sir Eampfylde Fuller says that:— 

To some political enthusiasts these Indian reforms aie as 
stepping-stones to the gate of a New Jerusalem : in truth they 
lead down to the arena of the Struggle for Life. 

He takes rather a gloomy view of the whole situa¬ 
tion, but the practical conclusion of his survey is that 
British officers will be more than ever called upon to 
act as the Tribunes of the common people. 

Speaking of Lord Morley’s reforms, he says :— 

It may be that their success and ffie use that they will make 
of it will kindle enthusiasm strong enough to startle the Kast 
from its immemorial habitudes, will arouse a spirit which will 
vivify industry and art as well as politics, and will dissipate the 
prejudices that shroud social iniquities from reform. But of 
one thing we may be sure—that if such an awakening comes a 
price is to be paid for it in the lessened happiness of the poorer 
classes. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. J. Orr replies to Mr. Harold Cox’s paper on 
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the Taxation of Land Values, for Mr. Orr believes in 
such taxation, and thinks that it is both practical and 
desirable. 

The familiar hand of Mr. Frewen reappears in a 
paper entitled “ The New Era in Economic History.” 
Ho is an indomitable man Mr. Frewen, but we are 
hardly prepared to find him attempting to raise, at ' 
this time of day, the old silver issue. 

Sir Edward Sullivan concludes his paper on the 
Detainers of Shakespeare. He dismisses the Baconian 
case as one of mere llimsy tags of forced interpreta¬ 
tions. 

Mr. A. H. Harrison maintains that a sledge expe¬ 
dition is a better way of exploring the centre of the j 
Arctic Ocean than the use of a ship. He gives 
particulars of the method by which ho proposes to 
reach the Pole. He expects he will be able to do it 
in three years’ tirtie, drifting 1,000 miles and sledging 
8 oc miles. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

There are three very piquant things in the April ’ 
number. First is the paper on “ Useless Unionists,” - 
which is noticed elsewhere. 

Next comes the anti-Germanism of the editor, •> 
which, encouraged by the naval panic, clamours for 
“ the immediate issue of a National Defence Loan of 
at least a hundred million pounds sterling " to provide : 
ships, docks, etc. On this note he screams through ■ 
three dozen pages. 

Third is a “ Newnhamite’s ” sketch of “ The Life” '■ 
in her College. Evidently, clever girls penned up ' 
together for three years develop by mutual intercourse i 
to an eminent degree the sex’s proverbial sharpness ‘ 
of tongue and pen. The writer recalls the early 
days when the College arms could be described , 
as “ Two students couchant, and Mrs. Grundy 
rampant.” But for the vacations, the Newnham V 
girl would he as little “ prepared for the world ” T 
at the end as at the beginning. Of the cry '"i 
for closer intercourse between men and women under- 
graduates she remarks, “ ’There are many who enjoy i 
the present state of things. ... At least it makes a •«> 
delightfully secret thing of our pleasant days.” She 
raps lightly at “ the sheer dulness” of the Political ; 
Club, the mild conviviality of “a Cocoa,” and at the , 
conjunction of “swots and Newnham.” y 

Of serious articles “ Dreadnought’s ” attack on Sir ■>, 
John Fisher and his alleged “demobilisation of the * 
Fleet ” goes far beyond all the rest in sheer venom. 
The anonymous plea is for an Admiral Staff, and i* 
c oncludes, “ Nothing can be done so long as Admiral « 
of the Fleet Sir John Fisher is First Sea Lord.” 1 

Mrs. Stanley Barry calls her fellow-countrywomen . ■ 
to practise and inculcate patriotism,—notably by k i 
taking lessons in First Aid and training for service . ; 
in a Territorial nursing corps. Patriotism, not ' 
Suffragism! is her cry. The Countess of Jersey % 
presses the patriotic claims of the Victoria League, 
which puts Empire above Party and distributes | 
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31,000 magazines and newspapers to addresses over¬ 
sea. 

Lord Willoughby de Broke discusses .the financial 
aspects of foxhunting, and shows the total cost of 
upkeep of one pack, hunting four times a week, to be 
^5,640, of another, hunting five times a week, to be 
.£6,341 

The success of the Chinese as rulers over an alien 
race of Moslems in Eastern-Turkestan is set down by 
Mr. G. Macartney to toleration, control of the mass 
by winning over the gentry, personal responsibility of 
officials, and not least to Russian annexation of 
troublesome neighbours. 

Mr. Maurice Low declares that so far everything 
smiles on Mr. Taft’s presidency. He expects that 
the economic value of Trusts in steadying prices and 
promoting stability generally will be put to a severe 
strain under the pressure of depressed trade. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The April number is full of good matter. Some 
half-dozen articles have been separately noticed. 


AGAINST WE1SMANN. 


Mr. F. Palmer Bennell discusses Weismann’s 
Theory of Heredity, and protests against its alleged 
universal acceptance. He says, “ The phenomena of 
heredity stands as much in need of explanation as 
. ever; so far as Weismann is concerned, the question 
remains where it did, and the battle has degenerated 
into a mere verbal combat.” Mr. Bennell protests 
against the fashion of taking for granted the over¬ 
throw of the once universally accepted belief in the 
transmission of acquired characteristics, and calls to 
mind the fact that Haeckel, Hertwig, Sir William 
Turner, and Charlton Bastian repudiate Weismann’s 
assumptions. 

mii.ton’s god' and devil. 


Dr. P. T. Forsyth discusses Milton’s God and 
Milton’s Satan. The grand flaw of “ Paradise Lost ’’ 
is, he says, what is also the most serious defect in 
man, a society, or a nation—“ a false or inadequate 
idea of the character of God, through the absence of 
the cross of Christ.” Milton’s God is natural power 
made absolute. Satan, up to a point, appears as the 
f champion of reason and personality against force. 

‘ He is overpowered by force, not by sanctity. 


. ^ THE IRISH “hull” OF THE COERCIONISTS. 

•' Mr. Barry O’Brien comes to the defence of Mr 
;i Birrell against the Coercionists, and enlarges on the 
» practical crimelessness of Ireland. He says every 
? thing has been tried in Ireland since the Unior 
T except an “ honest despotism ” or an Irish Parlia 
la ment, and either would be logic ; but, he goes on 
(£■ To let Irish members—“ Irish rebels ” they are called—sii 
bin the English Parliament; to give household suffrage to : 
gg.“ rebellious community ” ; to preserve the municipal corpora 
Hons—centres of treason ; to allow county councils and disiric 
indla— hotbeds ->f agitation — to exist ; to tolerate a seditioui 
1 j to pass Acts of Parliament for the purpose of transferring 
landed property of the country from “ loyalists ” tt 


"traitors”—and then to enforce the Crimes Act. The thing 
is grotesque. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

“ Romanus ” applauds Signor Tittoni and the 
pacific and consistent Foreign Policy of Italy. Judge 
Parry, on grounds of reverence and sanitation, urges 
that kissing the book in Courts of Law should 
be abolished. Isabel Armstrong describes a jour¬ 
ney down the Danube “ from Rustchuk to Belgrade." 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 

The Englishwoman for March, the only shilling 
magazine devoted to the interests of the sex, is very 
creditable to the skill of Mrs. Grant Richards, the 
editor, and the editorial committee, which consists of 
Lady Frances Balfour, Lady Strachey, Miss Cicely 
Hamilton, and Mrs. Lowndes. The object of the 
Englishwoman is to reach the cultured public, and to 
bring before it, in a convincing and moderate form, 
the case for the Enfranchisement of Women. The 
chief feature of the February number is Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s article, “ The Unmentionable Case for 
Women’s Suffrage,” which is noticed elsewhere. 
Maurice Hewlett contributes a sketch entitled 
"Oreads.” Marion Phillips reviews the reports of 
the Poor Law Commission. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb write a brief letter saying that the cause of 
Women’s Suffrage is the cause of Democracy itself, 
that the next important step to be taken in political 
reform is the entire recasting of the Poor Law and 
the legislation relating to the unemployed. For any 
adequate dealing with this great task, the full citizen¬ 
ship of women, and the consequent co-operation of 
women with men in public affairs, is clearly indis¬ 
pensable. There is a symposium entitled “ More 
Points for Reflection,” in which Mr. Cecil Chapman, 
Mr. Philip Snowden, and Mrs. Eva Gore Booth give 
the results of their meditations upon Mr. Harold 
Cox’s previous “ Points for Reflection." 


Blackwood. 

Blackwood for April is as varied and provoking 
and fascinating as ever. One or two papers have 
been separately noticed. It opens with an article by 
Sir Nathaniel Dunlop, which bears the portentous 
title of “ Unemployment: its Causes and its Cure,” 
but which on inspection turns out to be merely an 
argument for Tariff Reform. David Hannay gives 
a vivid account of the Seaman, who was styled by 
Clarendon “a distinct nation,” and has retained 
through the centuries similar attributes. There is a 
very graphic description of a fight in the African 
Bush, when the Fetich Town of an Amazon Queen 
was stormed. Not merely has the merchant, the 
soldier and the sailor each his separate innings in 
this number, the lawyer also is catered for in the 
series of interesting and amusing extracts, illustrating, 
the literary side of the Law Reports. Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite discusses Lord Morley’s reform under 
the title “ Breaching the Bureaucracy " and “ Govern¬ 
ment by Suggestion,” 
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THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

There is little of exceptional value in the April 
number. Mr. Hugh Clements offers what he calls a 
solution of the earthquake mystery. He finds it in 
the gravitational energy, or combined pull of the 
moon and sun. He says that earthquakes are more 
violent and destructive near the Torrid Zone, as the 
outward tidal pull of the moon and sun is increased 
by the tendency of the crust in the central parts to fly 
into space. He declares that from knowledge of the 
exact moment of the occurrence of the shocks the 
position of the moon and sun can be ascertained 
for that moment, and so the time of future earth¬ 
quakes can be determined, when moon and sun will 
be in approximately the same position. He prophe¬ 
sies liberally for earthquakes next June—no fewer 
than fifty-three in all parts of the world ! 

. Frances Swiney pleads for woman suffrage as a 
step towards recovering woman’s lost status and value 
in industry. Dr. W. R. MacDermott objects 
vigorously to the new inquisition that is being 
founded amongst us, with medical men in place of 
the old ecclesiastics. 

W. M. Leggate, writing on the House of Lords as 
a Second Chamber, admits that by our present elec¬ 
toral system fluctuations of opinion in the country are 
multiplied many-fold in the corresponding majority 
in the House of Commons. A mild reaction in the 
country may give rise to a violent reaction in the 
House of Commons, and nothing is so essential to 
the prosperity of a country as stability in Govern¬ 
ment. But the defects of our Second Chamber lead 
him to wish Mr. Asquith all success in his endeavour 
to terminate the present duel. 

P. A. Sillard pays his tribute to Francis Thompson 
as a great Catholic poet. F. W. Orde Warde, in the 
Independent Section, glorifies the demonic element 
in literature, and sees in those who have been endowed 
with it the perpetual cross-bearers of the rare. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

There is plenty of excellent reading matter in the 
April number of the World’s Work. Several papers 
have been separately noticed. 

Militch Radovanovitch describes the 1 Servian 
struggle for economic liberty and pleads for access 
by rail to the sea. 

Tighe Hopkins discusses new gambling crazes. 
He says that never before was the small backer so 
universally bilked. The sharps are round him in 
battalions. He goes on to expose the insanity of 
belief in the possibility of predicting anything so 
absolutely problematical as the result of a horse-race. 

“ Indicus ” describes at length, with beautiful illus¬ 
trations, the model Indian State of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. 

Two notable inventions are described. One is the 
device of a son of Sir Hiram Maxim for attaching to 
the ordinary Service rifle a silencer, from which it is 


hoped that all nations will in time possess themselves 
of noiseless rifles. The other is the introduction O 
the railway ticket printing machine, which prints thl 
ticket when purchased, and at the same time record! 
the fact. There is thus no storing of printed ticket^ 
with great saving in space and time and possibility ol 
fraud. 

Mr. F. A. Talbot describes the re-aligning of th< 
Canadian Pacific, so as to avoid a heavy gradient ifl 
crossing the Rockies, at the rate of ^30,000 a mile.; 
Mr. Gilbert H. Parsons gives an illustrated account 
of the Royal farms at Windsor. > 


FRY’S MAGAZINE. * 

The variety of out-of-door sports which the editof 
manages to survey in his monthly issue seems almo^jj 
exhaustless. In April we have papers on the hunting 
of big game, of the Alaskan bear, and of hares, horaefe 
racing, sailing canoes, trotting, the marshman’s pw§ 
suit of wildfowl, golf, motoring, rifle shooting. Mjft 
Harry Alexander tells how Dr. W. T. Hornaday, rfji 
little more than a year, has founded an American 
collection of heads and horns. In such collection! 
the Natural History Museum at Sputh Kensing|od| 
contributed to by British sportsmen all round tb$ 
world, stands far and away the first. But Dr. Hormfe 
day’s collection now totals over three hundred 
valuable and rare specimens. Perhaps the leagj 
expected form of diversion is sport among tl 
destroyers, described by G. Horace Davis. Officially 
no racing is allowed amongst torpedo destroyers, 
actually takes place: under the official heading 
“ quarterly trials.” Possibly the reader may imagit 
that the Admiralty will wink hard at a sport whr 
trains ship and men to cultivating the utmost velocif 
Almost more exciting is the exercise of abandon^! 
ship. The torpedo boat is supposed to have beta 
disabled, and sinking, and in less than five minutra 
the crew have lowered the boats and are rowing fe| 
their lives. Here again racing is officially unknotf 
but is actually practised regularly. Whoever wisk 
to feel the rush and “ go ” of life on a destroy 
should read Mr. Davis’s paper. 


"J 

The Socialist Rcvieiv strikes one clear note Oi 
diverse strings—the need of concerted action betweal 
the Socialist and Trade Union sections of the wor$ 
itig class movement. This, Mr. Keir Hardie mam 
tains, is necessary to progress in the United Stats 
where Senator Hanna declared Socialism would 
come the leading issue in politics in 1912. Over’: 
naval crisis the Editor charges the Government W8 
having sacrificed its Liberal principles to ptibfij 
clamour. E. Bernstein, a prominent German SociaUff 
draws a curious parallel between Lilburne, the lead 1 
of the English Levellers of three hundred years 
and Ferdinand Lassalle. Rev. W. J. Peck insists < 
the ethical root of Socialism. 
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THE: NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Review contains several 
important articles, noticed elsewhere. 

. THE AMERICAN FLEET IN AUSTKAT.IA. 

Mr. G. H. Reid, writing on the visil of the Ameri¬ 
can Fleet to Australia, says :— 

, Through the visit of the fleet, the Anierictui ami the Australian 
pfeoples have met leally for the first time. The delusions of 
distance and ignorance and the caricatuios of humour have been 
corrected by the reality of contact. The Admiials, officers and 
men earned unbounded admit.ition by their conduct on all 
■occasions. We rejoice in the growing friendship bet ween Great 
Britain and the United States. Peace could have no better 
champions. Humanity could hate no belter allies. Their 
united power is the best guaianty the world has ever had of a 
Hew reign of justice, liberty, and progress in all parts of the 
globe. 

ANTI-PAPAL SENTIMENT IN AMERICA. 

. Cardinal Gibbons, writing on the Church and the 
^Republic, indignantly repudiates the accusation that 
iRoman Catholics cannot he good Americans. What 
•prompted his indignation was the fact that 

„.tW 0 synods of Protestant miliistei-. have deemed it just and wise 
, to proclaim to the country that Catholics cannot be trusted with 
political office; that they cannot sincerely subscribe to the 
‘Federal Constitution; that their loyalty is illogical, being con¬ 
trary to the leaching of the Church ; that their tcltgion is 
.opposed to Ameiieau liberties ; and that they themselves, kept 
jin the dark by tlieii religious guides, are ignorant of the true 
'.nature of their Church's doctrines. 

THE POSITION OF THE SOCIAL PARTY. 

Mr. Sidney Brooks, continuing his series of articles 
'upon the condition of Ireland, says : — 

There is something singularly proem ious in the whole posi¬ 
tion of the Irish Party just now. It is a parly not only without 
< a Parnell, blit without the National movement that Parnell 
■- evoked. The last fifteen years have witnessed a steady decline 
tin the personal and representative character of the Irish M. I'.’s, 
,Men have been foisted upon the party who, in their heart of 
hearts, do not eaie twopence about Home Rule and who repre¬ 
sent the local publican, money - lender or priest far more 
(faithfully than they repic-sent the National cause. The more 
‘ vigorous and stalwart Nationalists m Ireland intensely resent 
the degree to whic h the parly has fallen under the domination 
jjof these imdesiiahle elements. Nevertheless, the Irish Party, so 
Tar as my powers of observation go, aie in 110serious danger of 
/feeing ousted. 

A PARVENU CITY. 

h “ Anglo-American,” writing upon “Germany in 
^Transition,” says that there is no European nation 
ignore thorough, energetic, and disciplined than the 
;|&ermans, .but prosperity is trying them. He says :— 
gjv How have unity, orosperity anil Impenalism, which have so 
ppddenly descended upon a country devoted to plain living and 
^jfeijgh thinking, affected its spiiit, its moral fibre, its conception 
gpTljfe ? That there has been a change and a deep one the very 
fiBjpoes of Berlin cry aloud. Berlin, if not cosmopolitan in itseli, 
gjgkMids near enough to the cosmopolitan whirlpool to be sprayed 
Wthe scum. It flaunts a coarseness of depravity that is not, I 
gNppk, equalled anywhere. PornographicTitciaturc of the most 
ngfeoiting and debasing character is becoming there as great an 
as it ever was in Paris. In no European capital do the 
Hudurds in matters r taste and art and the minor cmbellish- 
HSjfe of life rule so low. Berlin is a parvenu city. 


of Reviews. 

The Rev. Samuel Mr Comb, of the Emmanuel 
Church of Boston, replies indignantly to the attack 
made on the religio-medical movement by Dr. A. 
McLane Hamilton. He observes that 

the fundamental idea of our effort is that of the co-operation of 
physician, psychologically trained clergyman and expert social 
worker, in the alleviation and cure of certain disorders of the 
nervous system that are now generally regarded as involving some 
weakness or defect of chaiacter, or a more or less complete 
mental dissociation. _ 

Cornhill. 

Apart from its fiction, the April number of the 
Cornhill Magazine is chiefly of literary interest. 
'Thomas Hardy opens with a poem, quoted elsewhere. 
Lady Bell gives her impressions of Coquelin, which 
have also been cited on another page. Mr. E. M. 
Padelford discusses the music of Browning’s poetry 
under the title—borrowed from a line in I’achiorotti, 
“ He thought that he sung while he whistled ”—“ Did 
Browning Whistle or Sing?’' He insists that the 
fusion of subject matter and form in Browning’s 
poems is so complete that there are but few lines 
which violate the tone of I he poet or the spirit of the 
context. Mr. W. P. James discusses the literary 
qualities of Gustave Flaubert under the title of “ A 
Martyr for Style.” He is willing to believe in Flau¬ 
bert’s martyrdom, who, he thinks, suffered sincerely, 
and suffered not in vain. Mr. A. C. Benson writes 
on Edward Fit/.gerald at Woodliridge, where, he kept 
up close relations with Tennyson. Carlyle, and 
Thackeray, whose beloved friend he was. As he 
said himself, his friendships were more like loves. 
He was simple, generous, childlike, and made no 
secret either of his sorrow or his love. Fitzgerald, 
he says, revealed himself at his best in his letters. 
Called to choose between his “ Omar Khayyam ” and 
his letters, he is not sure whether he would not more 
willingly forgo the “ Omar.” 

The London Quarterly. 

The Christ of dogma and the Jesus ol the Gospels 
are contrasted from the layman’s standpoint by Ben¬ 
jamin A. Millard in the London Quarterly Review. 
He pleads for a return to the Jesus of the Gospel 
story, and that stress be laid on discipleship to Him, 
remembering how mysterious a thing discipleship is, 
and that its secret lies in the play and power of one 
personality upon another. Dr. A. S. Way in the 
same review treats of the religious influence of the 
Greek drama, which he rates very high indeed. The 
Greek, he says, doubtless believed as little in Homer’s 
stories about the gods and goddesses as we do in 
Milton’s story of “ Paradise Lost.” The Greek’s 
religion was, however, “the atmosphere of his life.” 
Professor Findlay enlarges on the absolute necessity 
of requiring attendance at the Society Meeting as a 
condition of membership in the Wesleyan Church. 
Dr. Fitchett indulges his love and talent for battle¬ 
writing by a sketch of the Peninsular War. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The Rassegna Contemporanea publishes an ex¬ 
tremely interesting account, with many curious details 
Tom contemporary sources, of the stud farms of the 
Donzaga family at Mantua, which did much to raise 
;he standard of horse-breeding in Italy. Founded by 
Ludovico Gonzaga in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the farms were largely developed by his 
grandson, Francesco Gonzaga, the husband of the 
;elebrated Isabella d’Este, with both of whom horse- 
jreeding was a veritable passion, the Duke’s envoys 
xavelling over Spain, Sicily, and Turkey in search of 
:he finest stallions that money could buy. England 
rad no pre-eminence in horse-breeding in those days, 
'or there is still extant a noteworthy letter from the 
Duke of Mantua to the Duke of Urbino, refusing 
:o sell the latter a horse for the King of England— 
jresumably, Henry VII.—on the ground that it 
would be throwing the animal away, as in England 
“ coursers” were held “in vile reputation.” Never- 
:heless, some years later we find the Duke sending 
our horses as a gift to the young Henry VIIJ., and 
two letters from the confidential servant entrusted 
with the delivery of the animals relate in naive 
fashion how the horses were presented at “ Antano, 
near London ”—no doubt Hampton Court is meant— 
how Henry “ jubilated with delight,” and how, having 
ridden the horses, the King declared he had never sat 
rorses so well broken in, and that “ he had not 
received for years a present that had given him so 
much pleasure.” 

Picture-lovers will rejoice to learn from the Nuova 
Antologia that in future they will be spared the 
endless flights of stairs that led to the badly-arranged 
rooms at the top of the Vatican in which some of the 
greatest treasures of Italian art were hung. Pius X. 
las wisely decreed an entire reorganisation of the 
Did Masters belonging to the Holy See ; a series of 
ive halls looking on to the Belvedere courtyard have 
been set aside for the purpose, and thither have been 
transported not only all the Vatican pictures, but those 
r rom the Lateran and the Museo Cristiano as well. 
Here the pictures are being carefully grouped according 
to their school, and they will be seen to every advan- 
:age. R. Pantini discusses Whistler’s place in art, more 
especially in relation to his portraits and nocturnes. 
Vernon Lee writes a long letter in answer to Italian 
complaints that the official incapacity displayed at the 
time of the earthquake shows national degeneration. 
Vernon Lee, on the contrary, sees much that is hope¬ 
ful in the situation, not least in the indignation against 
incompetent officialdom that the calamity has called 
forth. Concerning the much-debated rebuilding of 
Messina, M. E. Cannizzaro declares that the material 
used in the building is of far less importance than the 
technical skill possessed by the builder. Roofs and 
chimney-stacks should be light and weight evenly 
distributed; all houses should stand alone, and should 
consist of two floors only. 

A new and attractive illustrated monthly, II Bel 


Pnese (Milan), has made its appearance. It is some¬ 
what on the lines of the Graphic, has excellent illus¬ 
trations, and numbers among its contributors Madame 
Catulle Mendes, who writes in French on Parisian 
topics. 

Emporium publishes a fascinating series of Thibetan 
photographs, the article being founded on Colonel 
Younghusband’s expedition. There is also a study 
of the early Umbrian painter Niccolo da Foligno, 
better known as Alunno.. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Professor R. C. Boer continues, in Dr Gils, his 
interesting notes on a journey in Norway ; this 
contribution deals with the National Theatre in 
Christiania. The experience of an “ Ibsen Week ” 
suggests that the people do not care much for high- 
class works; the theatre was scarcely half-full, not¬ 
withstanding the low prices charged for seats. As 
for the music during the acts, the audience did not 
appear to appreciate it at all, as there was incessant 
talking. “ Transition ” is the title of another con¬ 
tribution. This concerns the change of conditions 
in most countries, and the progress made by 
democracy. A third contribution treats of the 
question of speech. Did man begin to reason before 
he commenced to utter words, or vice versa, or did 
reason and speech grow together? To answer that 
question the talk of children has been carefully 
studied, but the result seems to be nothing more than 
theories with hard terms and no definite reply to the 
inquiry. 

Vragcn ties Tijds has only two articles this month. 
We make too much of mathematics in examinations, 
says the author of the ljrst contribution. “ The 
Sugar Industry and the Conditions of Leasing in 
Java" is an article that will open the eyes of many 
who take too little interest in Colonial problems. 
There is a good deal that requires to be remedied, 
both economically and morally. 

Elsevier has several articles well worthy of notice, 
of which the most interesting is about the popular 
systems of ornamentation in Austria. There are 
illustrations of belts, hair-combs and other objects 
quaintly decorated, and there are views of exteriors 
and interiors to further demonstrate the love and 
style of ornamentation. A description of a tour in 
what is called the land of the tin mines in the East 
Indies is also worth perusal. 

Otize Eeuw has a long article on the vexed ques¬ 
tion of government by two chambers, in which Great 
Britain, is frequently mentioned. The view taken 
is scarcely favourable to the present system. In 
another article, concerning a Dutch artist, the opinion 
is expressed that whereas landscape painting has 
improved during the past two centuries or so, portrait 
painting has deteriorated. 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Emil H. del Villar writes in La Lectura on 
the subject of citizenship. He says that an ignorant 
citizen can never be a good one, and that an ignorant 
citizen who is rich and powerful is far worse than one 
who is poor; he distinguishes between religious and 
civic morality; a man may be absolutely good from 
the religious point of view, but yet be a bad citizen 
because he is ignorant of those things which a good 
citizen should know. It is the duty of everyone to 
make himself a good citizen. The writer then dwells 
on the saying that to build more schools means to 
maintain fewer prisons. A greater degree of educa¬ 
tion should lead to better ideas of citizenship as well 
as to the reduction of actual crime ; better citizenship 
should mean greater happiness for everybody.* 

Ciudad de Dios has an article on Protestant 
Missions and Catholic Interests in Asia, in which the 
writer traces the history of missions, and concludes 
with the question: “Which would be the more suitable 
—to be placed under the protection of France or of 
Germany?” It would seem that Great Britain does 
not enter into consideration, in one part of the 
article are these words, in reference to France : “Anti¬ 
clericalism is not an article for exportation.” 

Espana Moderna also has its biographical article, 
Cervantes being the subject. There is not a great 
deal which may be considered fresh in the article, but 
the writer tells his story well. We are told that 
Cervantes conceived the idea of “ Don Quixote ” 
while lying in prison in a small Spanish town, for no 
reason that anyone can discover. The first part of it 
was published in 1605, when Cervantes was fifty-eight 
years old, and the second part appeared ten years 
afterwards. The paper on which it was printed was 
very common, and the general get-up was not attrac¬ 
tive, so we can easily understand that the literary men 
of the time held it in contempt, while the contents were 
regarded by the upper classes as an attack on many 
cherished Spanish ideals. Nevertheless, the poorer 
people read it with avidity, and its fame gradually 
spread all over the world. 

The contribution concerning the New Library of 
the Spanish Society in New York, otherwise known as 
the Spanish Museum, furnishes many interesting 
details of this immense building and its valuable 
collection. The building, erected at a cost of four 
million dollars by Mr. A. M. Huntingdon, the adopted 
son of a deceased railway magnate, occupies an 
imposing site in a prominent part of the city.' 
It contains a magnificent collection of Spanish 
antiquities, objects of art, and curios of all kinds. 
In the gallery, under glass cases, there are numbers 
of very rare objects of art, and the walls are covered 
with religious pictures and tapestries acquired from 
convents and Spanish churches. The collection of 
marble and alabaster altars and tombstones is incom¬ 
parable, and only by great labour and expense was 
Mr. Huntingdon able to purchase them in Soain and 
:ake them to New York 


THE STATE. 

I congratulate South Africa upon producing a 
very high-class sixpenny magazine, entitled The State. 

It is the organ of closer union, and is described as a ' 
South African national magazine. The February 
number, which is the last to reach us, is a very 
creditable number indeed, so creditable that it is 
quite obvious that it must be published at a loss. It 
opens with a chronique of the month, and contains 
a number of illustrated articles, one of the most 
interesting being an account of the contents of the 
well-known house of the late Madame Koopman de 
Wet, which was a veritable museum of art. “ Jock 
of the Bush veld, and Those Who Knew Him ” is the 
title of a very interesting series of papers concerning 
life in South Africa. Another writer describes the 
difference between sport in South Africa and India. 

I am glad to come upon a memorandum upon the 
natives under the new Constitution, drawn up by my 
dear old friend Mr. Edmund Garrett before he died. 
The writer of the paper on “ The Asiatic Question in 
the Transvaal ” insists that the exclusion of the 
Asiatics entails as the corollary European emigration 
into the country 


THE EQUINOX. 

The Equinox is the title of a new occult periodical 
published by Simpkin, Marshall and Co., which made 
its first appearance last month. It is like no other 
magazine in the world. It is a squat, square volume 
of 400 pages, costing 5s., and weighing a couple of 
pounds. On the cover, in red, green, and gold, is 
the symbol of the Equinox, over which is written 
“ The Method of Science,” and below “ The Aim of 
Religion.” On the sides it is described as “ The 
Official Organ of the A.'.A.‘.and the Review of Scientific 
Tlluminism." It is edited by Alister Crowley, under 
the direction of the Brothers of the A.'.A.'., of whom 
a great deal is written which leaves the reader 
in a state of great bewilderment. The A.‘.A.*, 
is the society whose members form the Republic of 
Genius, the Regent Mother of the whole world. •' 
Equilibrium is the basis of the work of this ancient 
Order. Those who would enter it must practise 
exercises until they can stand for a whole hour with a \ 
saucer filled to the brim with water on their head 
without spilling a drop. They are then submitted for 
examination, and should they pass they will be 
instructed in more complex and difficult practices. * 
At the end of the number is a narrative of the 
magical retirement of John St. John—which, frankly, 

I am not sufficient of an occultist to make sense of. 
The rest of the Equinox is devoted to poetry and ‘ 
fiction. Mr. Frank Harris publishes his excellent 
story, “The Magic Glasses.” “The Temple of 
Solomon the King ” is a work of another order on f 
which 1, in all humility, recognise that it would be i 
presumption for me to pass an opinion. A strange, 
weird, incomprehensible magazine is the Equinox, 
whose publication is a curious sign of the times. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
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THE CULT OF THE JOY OF LIFE. 

“LETTERS FROM THE MASTER”; M. FINOT’S “LA SCIENCE DU BONHEUR” ETC. 


I.—"LETTERS FROM THE MASTER.” 
HERE came into my hands lately some manu¬ 
scripts, partially prepared for publication, 
entitled “ Letters from the Master.” They 
bore no name, but were signed by the letter f. In 
some respects they recall the writings of Christian 
mystics, but they differ in emphasising and accentu¬ 
ating the duty of J oyousness. Written by the unnamed 
Master to his disciple, they contain teachings which 
correspond much more closely to the cravings of the 
human heart to-day than the ascetic doctrines of the 
Imitation. Without further preface, I quote the pas¬ 
sages relating to the Cult of the Joy of Life without 
note or comment, picking them out from the pages 
where I find them, and presenting them like “ Orient 
pearls at random strung ” for the edification of the 
reader. The style is modern and colloquial, but the 
spirit is that of the Guest at the Feast of Cana in 
Galilee. 

* 

* » 

What I want you to try to realise always and 
everywhere is that you should be an embodied 
joyousness, and to let your face shine as that of one 
upon whom has shone the light of the love of the 
Father. Your face must witness of the joy of 
believing. Believe me when 1 say that the sadness 
and depression on your face make the faith you pro¬ 
fess false to those who see you. You may weep 
over the sorrows of the world. But you do not 
always weep, and when you do, it is not over the 
sorrows of the world, but. over your own little disap¬ 
pointments, fears, and forebodings. What manner of 
man is this who believes that his whole life is folded 
in the eternal arms of the all-loving God, and who 
nevertheless shrinks and broods and fears, even as 
those who have no faith, no hope, no vision ? My 
dear friend ! make your face shine radiant with the 
joy of your Lord. Joy, Peace, Love—these are the 
children of Faith. 

* * 

To the joyousness which ought to be the note of 
your life you must add peace ... 1 put joyousness 
first, for it is the outward and visible sign of the. 
inward peace. But it is more than that. It is possible to 
be at peace and yet not to be joyous. Peace is some¬ 
times only negative. Joyousness is the soul at peace 
with itself, exulting in its consciousness of union with, 
and communion with, and co-operation with, the 
Divine forces of the universe. Peace is the virgin 
chastity of the soul. Joyousness is the expression of 
the ecstasy of the union of the Bridegroom and the 
Bride, these eternal symbols of God and the Soul. 

i«t* . ■ 


The eye of faith, which sees all things unseen, and 
which, seeing, understands, is the secret of peace and 
of joyousness. The joy of young things in spring- 
time, the rapture of conscious life, “ when to be young 
was very heaven,” need never be lost by you or any- . 
one. . . . With health and joyous youth and the 
peace and faith and love that you can enjoy, you will 
do much more than you now think possible. 

* 

* * 

The face of God is the mirror of the joy of the 
universe. 

* 

* * 

The secret of all joy does not lie in outward things, 
but rather in the soul, which makes melody and 
joyful sound in the heart of man, only when it is 
attuned to the great note of Divine Love which 
vibrates through the universe. 

• 

* * 

Go forward, nothing doubting, making joyousness 
your atmosphere, peace your stay, and confident hope '. 
your guide. 

* f 

♦ * 

Joyousness is the lubricating oil of the life machine. 
You must never forget that. Peace and the stable 
equilibrium come of the confidence that your Father 
knows all, and does all things well. J oyousness keeps 
the bearings well oiled and in frictionless motion, ! 
and the power of love .drives the engine to its /' 
uttermost capacity. Without peace the bearings 
are loose, and the whole machine sags. Without ' 
joyousness there is a screeching, screaming friction ■* 
that wastes strength, and without love there is no K 
steam in the boiler. ‘ i 

* 

* + -i 

You must examine yourself, and note the causes of \ 
your failure to extract the last drop of joy from ' 
every happening. For you are like a man who, 
having a cup of delicious wine presented to him, 
merely sips, and leaves the contents undrained. Drain 
to the end all the honey and all the joy of life. 
There is nothing more mistaken than to allow oppor- vj 
tunitics for rejoicing to pass unnoticed. Gratitude is ' 
a happy thing. It is good to be thankful. And ' 
you are—like the rest of men—unmindful of your ; 
blessings. But you may profit much if you cultivate 
the extraction of the honey from the flower, not ; 
merely or not so much for yourself as for the other. ’ 
You ought to be radiant with the joy of life and of 
love always. And the small things should not dim 
the mirror in which you should reflect the radiance of .' 
the face of God. 
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You will have a pretty hard time as the world 
counts hardness. But if you are living and working 
in the light of the Love of God, if you, from day to 
day, empty yourself out and refill your nature with the 
conscious realisation of His presence, the path will he 
one of roses—roses all the way. Nor will the thorns 
he felt in the joy of the fragrance and the beauty that 
will encompass you. 

* 

* * 

Happiness is the flower of a perfect life. There 
are many false and masquerading happinesses which 
are not happiness at all. hut happiness, real happi¬ 
ness, shows that there is no sense of friction 
between the person, the world, and its Maker. Peace, 
the sense of absolute content with God and His 
ordering of affairs, that is of the nature of faith. 
Without that faith, which sees the invisible, eternal 
things, there is always enough of the seen and 
temporal to try the soul and to set it in a ferment of 
disbelief and unrest. Hence no one can be truly 
happy whose soul is not stayed on (iod. Happiness, 
or, as I would prefer to say, Jov, is the supreme test 
of the saintly life. 

* 

* * 

I have never said that there was to he no pain in 
the life of Joy. The woman who forgets the pangs of 
labour in the joy of having brought a child into the 
world is the eternal type. Always labour before life. 
Always pain before peace. Always the joy of life 
rooted in its sorrow. But the note of all healthy 
holy life is Joy. Joy in sacrifice, knowing that your 
loss is bearing fruit for others’ welfare. Joy in con¬ 
flict for the ideal against the evils within and with¬ 
out. The old Norse ancestors of yours were not 
without some justification for their belief that the 
abode of the blessed is oqe of eternal combat. 

* 

* * 

To be truly joyous there must be consciousness of 
life, and in life there are the potencies of all things. 
Life is aspiration. Life is joyous only in love and 
faith. Test all your friendships by this test. Does it 
make your friends joyous with the joys of which l 
speak? Do they aspire more after the highest ? Do 
they love more. Jo they sorrow more over the sadness 
of those around? Do they combat more valiantly for 
the right ? Are they more content to be in the ranks 
of the Army oi the Living God, just where they are, 
waiting or watching, fighting or resting ? Then are 
you to them a Messiah sent of God for the salvation 
of their souls. But if your influence on them is to 
make them more selfish, more self-indulgent, more 
lethargic, less sympathetic, less loving, then are you a 
curse and a snare to their souls, and you had better 
never have been born, so far as they are concerned. 
Better a millstone were bound about your neck and 
you were cast into the depths of the sea rather than 
to make one of those little ones to offend. 

I want you to try and practise a sunny, composure 


and a thoughtful prevision of joy-making acts, words, 
and deeds. The habit of giving pleasant inspiration 
to people around you is one that needs to be 
cultivated. It soon grows atrophied by neglect. Think 
of all whom you meet, of all the men and women whom 
you could cheer, or stimulate, or comfort, and set 
yourself to exercise of service. Every day you should 
study to find some kindly thing to do, some loving 
word to say to everyone in the household. Diffuse 
sunshine; the weeds grow apace in the darkened and 
gloomy places. It is not a small thing to diffuse 
sunshine in the heart. You must do it in two ways. 
(t) Actively, in saying and doing kind and loving 
things whenever you get the chance, especially to 
those who would appreciate it most, and who are most 
exposed to unkindness and neglect. (2) Negatively, 
by not saying harsh or unkind things. What I wish 
to impress upon you is the need of making sunshine 
in the lives of others. Be systematic in diffusing 
happiness. Never neglect an opportunity of saying a 
kind thing. 

* 

* * 

The Cult of the Joy of Life as the outspringing 
manifestation of the union, the conscious union with 
the Infinite source of all Life, that is what all mortals 
need. 

So much for the “ Letters from the Master,” with 
their daring inculcation of the law of the Joyous Life 
as the last word of Christian saintliness. 

1 .—“LA SCIENCE DU BON HE UR.” 

I next turn to M. Kinot’s delightful little volume, 
“ La Science du Bonheur.” M. Finot is the farthest 
possible remove from a mystic. He is a Free¬ 
thinker, positive, modern, keen, with an open mind 
and a stout heart. He approaches the problem from 
a very different point from that of the Master, but he 
arrives at very much the same conclusion. In his 
previous book M. Finot triumphantly demonstrated 
that to die before one reached the ripe old age 
of 150 years would some day be regarded as a 
crime. He now, in “ The Science of Happiness,” 
proclaims the not less startling paradox that we might 
all be happy if we went the right way about it—not 
even excepting the rich, whose hard lot touches his 
tender soul with profound compassion. Take, for 
example, this extract from M. Finot’s report of a talk 
he had with a millionaire—possibly a Rothschild—as 
to the unhappiness of rich men :— 

Seated before a loo table, which had belonged to Louis XIV., 
in arm-chairs certified to be genuine old Beauvais, surrounded 
hy pictures of the masters of the Renaissance, we conversed. • 
The drawing-room in which we sat is considered the most beau¬ 
tiful and cosily in Paris. In itself it represents the value of a 
little provincial town. My host, whose name is synonymous 
with wealth and happiness, suuled mournfully as he answered 
nty question : 

“ Are you happy?" 

“ More than happy—In the opinion of others. But what is 
happiness? If it is a succession of pleasures and gratifications I 
have almost never met with them. Everything gives way, or 
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appears to give way, before the power of wealth. Deceptions 
cause us annoyance, as they do other mortals. Success does not 
enchant us. The increase ot our wealth (for don’t they say it is 
always increasing ?) leaves us impassive, for wc know very well 
the part it plays in our happiness.” 

“And tile purchase of those celebrated art-treasures which are 
the envy of every connoisseur i ” 

“ Doubtless they bring joy to the man who sells them to me.” 
Anri then, after a brief pause, my host continued : 

“ There is' a joy rarely felt by very rich people. The jo) of 
a work crowned with success, of an aim attained after the 
strivings „{ long years. We miss, that is to say, what gives 
• zest to life : its troubles, its difficulties. I leave out the bittci- 
nuss with which, according to dramatists and romance-writeis, 
we are overwhelmed—the impossibility of meeting with disin¬ 
terested sentiments . . 

“Is not your case exceptional ?” 

“Look round me. Look at the members of my family, 
generally so much envied. T-ook aL their colomless life, tbeii 
melancholy absence of ‘to-morrow,’ the lowering of their 
energies, and there you will see the reverse side of great worldly 
prosperity . . .” 

That day 1 had the temerity to pity t tbe wealthiest man in 
Paris. 

Util even rich men might be happy if they look Al. 
Finot’s advice, for he tells us : — 

Happiness is accessible to all, if he will but lake it. 

We have but to look around, to look abo\e or to 
look within, to find inexhaustible sources oi happi¬ 
ness. Hut happiness, which all men desire, no men 
teach :— 

Modern education ought to make this liappine-s mcessible n> 
all. f rom lop to foot of the human laddei, all ought to he 
able to taste the divine music which fills the wm Id. Man is 
taught many fastidious things. Why is lie not taught to look 
about him ? Why, above all, is he not taught to look within ? 

For happiness, like the Kingdom of Heaven, lies 
within 

The formation of a happy personality will, without doubt, he 
the aim of pedagogy of the future. 

Why is it that so few people are truly happy? It is because 
we have no school of happiness. This sentiment, so complex m 
nature, must lie conquered. 

Happiness must he taught, as one teaehqs guimm.tr or a loieign 
language. 

“ One day,” says M. Finot, “ the sense of happi¬ 
ness will burst forth in the fulness of its might and 
will transform the Spiritual Universe.” 

But although happiness is the rightful inheritance 
of all men, the world is full of sorrow. This fact, so 
far from depressing our joyous philosopher, seems 
positively to raise his spirits. He says : - 

Sorrow goes necessarily hand in hand with happiness. 

Sorrow is the male, happiness the female ; their union brings 
forth thought, effort, energy, and jov. 

It has been said, and we continue to say, that without evil 
there can be no good ; so grief is a condition of happiness. The 
niost wonderful, the most brilliant acts of our civilisation find 
their origin in the desire to combat the disappointments of life. 
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Sorrow, when it does not break, fortifies.'’ Excess of sorrow, 
as of joy, destroys life. V 

Sorrow is beyond all our Professor of energy. Pleasured 
weakens, joy in time exhausts itself. Sorrow strengthens. ' 


In M. Finot’s Utopian school for the leaching of 
happiness children would Ire taught neither to scorn ? 
nor to covet wealth, but, rather, to prize above all 'Jj 
material things, the independence of the soul. 

Happiness, says M. Finot, is impossible without;^ 
goodness. “ If you want to be happy, be good, be : s 
good,” says M. Finol, like the magic bird in the f. 
Sunday-school fairy tale. Real happiness lies in the 
joy of goodness and the conscience of the benefactor." < 
“Why should not goodness he taught in schools?” 1 
asks M. Finot, visibly recoiling from so daring a«j 
paradox :— *| 

“ < loodntiss,” “ Love,” >“ Happiness ” - .durable Trinity. ■;? 

Once realised it never quits the cim-uciue. The three composing ’<4 
entities mingle perfectly. 

M. Finot, after eulogising goodness, thus descants | 
upon Faith, which, he declares, is distinct from,',? 
Religion, which it may be destined to survive :— % 

Faith is a supreme benefit to all. Without faith life would -j, 
be colom less, sad, and its mteic-t would fade. Jl 


It is a mistake not to see in i.vitli under all its forms a counter* 


part of religion. They link themselves and identify themselves. U 
Religion is impossible without lailh, whilst all sincere faith is 
equivalent to a religion. Their objeil may x ary, hut in essence ! 
they are the same. . . We cannot imagine a humanity of lh c >l 
future without faith, as we cannot imagine that of to-day without ?’ 
leligiou. Religion and religious, in the measure that they J 
evolve, dissolve themselves into a sort of religiousness, dominated ''! 
by a vague faith in which dogma loses its clear contours and 
takes on the form of indefinite aspirations. 

Religion lii.ij in this mamici become feeble. She may, 
indeed, disappeai, hut religiousness—that is to say, the aspira—*i 
tion towards things that an* not always of this world— will 
iemain the eternal companion of the thoughtful soul. ^ 

The science of happiness shows above all that the true happi¬ 
ness of the individual is solid,ore with that of society. 

M. Finot, in one of his concluding chapters, dis-'jf 
courses like Solomon or Benjamin Franklin concern- 
ing rules of life conducive to happiness. For ,§ 
instance, he tells us :— 

To be happy, wish to be happy. .} 

Avoid anger. \jj 

Politeness is the foundation of success. . 

To preserve his health is the first duty of man. 

Hut M. Finot as the proverbial philosopher is not; | 
so charming as the genial'optimist, who, looking over j 
the world and all the things that are therein, pro- | 
nounces them to be very good and always becoming’^ 
better. ' J 

La sociologie ne fait quo rehausser nos esperances. k 
Le progres, comme le divin artiste d’Homere, grave 
sur l’airain des temps, des scenes de paix et de bon- 
heur. Une fee, douce et souriante, parait presider V; 
aux destinies humaines de domain. II y a plus de. 'J 
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oie et de sympathie sur notre planbte. La douleur y 
enable attdnu^e. L’humanitd abritera un jour dans 
on sein avec le mfime amour les enfants de toutes 
es couleurs et de toutes les croyances. 


III.—REJOICE ALWAYS. 


“Rejoice Always; or, Happiness is for You,” a 
ittle book of only 104 pages, which is altogether on 
he lines of the teaching of the “ Master ” and M. 
Finot. It is written by Frank and Marion Van Epps, 
tnd published by the Anglo-American Book Com¬ 
pany at Wimbledon. It has apparently some coti- 
lection with the Society of the Students of New Life, 
ffhose object is “ to produce from a present dissatisfied 
people real (wise) men and real (loving) women who 
iha.ll be a real power on earth, and bring Heaven 
with them in the form of Peace of Mind, a strong 
Mentality, a sound body, plenty of this world’s goods, 
I harmonious home, and conquest of all adverse con- 
iitions.” It is a very remarkable little book. It 
;ontains some over-statements, but, in the main, 
it is thoroughly wise, good and sound, and true. 
The book is sent forth to teach people that Happiness 
and Joy and Freedom are their birthright. It is 
divided into six chapters, the first entitled “ Rejoice 
jn the Lord all the Time.” It is written in a 
homely, simple style; as, for instance, 

“Things are not so bad as they seem. Let us 
determine that, however things may seem, whatever 
thay come up, however serious or complicated 
all may appear, before we do anything else we 
will rejoice in our relation to the Infinite, rejoice 
in the fact that we are in vital touch and com¬ 
munion with the Power that rules all things and 
works all things together with us for good. Let us 
get good out of the situation. A cat, trying to eat, 
found the food hot on the side first approached, and 
walked around to the other side, because that might 
be cooler. That was good sense. Let us approach 
things from the other side if they seem unpleasant 
from this side. On the first suggestion of any diffi¬ 
culty we must take the word ‘ Rejoice; ’ before fear 
can get hold of us we must say ‘ Rejoice,’ in our 
secret heart; if doubts arise we must kill them out 
by saying ‘ Rejoice,’ faster than the doubts come 


up. 

The second chapter is entitled “ The Consciousness 
of God,” and the third “ No Anxiety : About Nothing 
be Anxious.” We are told that we should not only 
(rejoice, but we are to throw ourselves into a 
Sprightly manner, to lift up the head and stand erect, 
jjto breathe deeply and straighten up. Let us assume 
that everything is right, and act as nearly as we can 
SS if this were manifestly so. It will help to make it 
Manifest, because it is a creative determining altitude 
iftf mind—“ Who a;n I that I should be afraid or 
? I am a child of God, and all His resources 
ged to a, I me.” 

f C are to cultivate the easy way of doing things. 



Never worry to-day whenever you can put off worry¬ 
ing till to-morrow. 

“God is working all things together with us for 
good. Let us say so, and then believe that what 
we are saying is taking place. Whether we see it, feel 
it, or not, no matter; we must see it with the mind s 
eye, and keep it in view that way until we see it with 
the outward eye, and all others see it." 

You can do all things if you do not waste energy 
and worry, and constantly rely with the simple faith 
of a little child upon the infinite resources of your 
senior partner—God Almighty. 

The next chapter is devoted to Prayer and Suppli¬ 
cation. Prayer is the definite and practical way of 
bringing power to bear upon the situation, and upon 
the everyday needs of every person. To the authors 
prayer is not merely a definite aspiration after the 
highest; it is a definite dealing with a rational Being, 
to whom a rational being can make a rational address 
—and expects a rational answer. The remaining 
chapters are entitled “ Thanksgiving ” .and “ The 
Peace of God.” 

It is a capital little book ; the price, 3s. 6d., is 
rather high, but its value is not to be measured by 
silver or gold. The only objection that can be 
taken - -that probably will be taken by most readers— 
is that these things are too good to be true ; but that 
is a suggestion of the Evil One, to be violently com¬ 
bated by all true believers, who know that, although 
the sky may be dark and clouds heavy, the 
storms may rage and the waves roar, nevertheless 
greater is He who is for you than all those that can 
he against you, and peace' and confidence shall be 
your strength. 

If we cannot rise to the lofty heights from which, 
with the eye of faith, you can survey the universe and 
know that it and all things therein are good, we can 
at least endeavour to diffuse from day to day a little 
sunshine around us as we move through life. As I 
finish this article a correspondent sends ms a jingling 
little rhyme with which I cannot do better than 
conclude this dissertation on the Cult of the Joy of 
Life : — 


You can wear a smiling face 
If you try, if you try. 

You can be a means of grace 
If you try, if yon try. 

You can dry the mourner’s tear. 
You can gladden hearts with cheer. 
You can banish doubt and fear 
If you try, if you try 

You can sing a joylul song 
If you try, if you try. 

You can help a friend along 
If you try, if you try. 

You can scatter golden seeds. 

You can give to others’ needs. 

You oun live in little deeds 
If you try, if you try. 
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IN THE FIRING LINE* 


T HIS is certainly the best of the new novels 
issued this month, whether as regards delicacy 
of touch, purity of morals, or descriptive 
power. Possibly the attraction is heightened by the 
fact that the scenery and society are in a degree 
novel, for Mr. Chambers is an American, and writes 
as only obe who knows can about the life there, 
holiday and otherwise. 

The pivot upon which the plot turns would be im¬ 
possible in an English novel. A young girl who has 
been brought up in a family ol well-known society 
people as their daughter, is suddenly told, in conse¬ 
quence of the fact becoming known to a mischief- 
maker, that she is a foundling whose birth it has been 
impossible to trace. The horror of this revelation to 
a delicately-minded and imaginative girl is such that, 
meeting a young collegian, her adopted brother’s 
friend, she is persuaded to marry him on the spot. 
Here is the story as she tells it to the man who is her 
ideal:— 

“ Listen to me. Two )ears ago I was told lh.il 1 am :i 
common foundling. Under the shock of that disclosure 1 ruined 
my life for ever . . . Don’t speak ! I mean to check that luin 
where it ended—lest it spread to—others. Do you under¬ 
stand ? ” 

“ No,” he said doggedly. 

She drew a steady breath. “ Then I’ll tell >ou more, iff 
must. I ruined my life forever two years ago ! I must have 
been quite out ol my senses--they had told me that morning, wry 
tenderly and pitifully—what von already know. I—it was— 
unbearable. The world crashed down around me—horror, 

igonised false pride, sheer terror for the future-” 

She choked slightly, but went on :— 

“ I was only eighteen. 1 wanted to die. I meant to leave 
3ny home, at any rate. Oh, I know my reasoning was m.idiie.*. ; 
the thought of their charity the very word it-ell as my mind 
formed it—drove me almost insane ! I might have known it 
was love, not charity, that held me so safely m their heaits. 
Hut when a blow falls and reason goes—how can a gill 
reason ? 

“ There was a man,” she said in a low voice -, “he was only 
-a boy then. He had been silly sometimes, lie asked me to 
marry hint. I told him what 1 was, ami he still wished it.” 
Ilamil bent nearer from his saddle, face tense and colour less. 

“ I don’t know exactly what I thought. I hml a dim notion 
■of escaping from tile disgrace of being nameless. It was the 
mad clutch of the engulfed at anything. Not with any definite 
view—partly from fright ; partly, I think, for the sake of those 
who had been kind to a foundling ; some senseless idea that it 

was my duty to relieve them from a squalid burden-” 

“ You married him.” 

“ Yes ; I believe so.” 

“ Don’t you know?” 

“ Oh, yes,” she said wearily ; “I know what I did. Tt was 
that.” 

Sheila then tells Hamil of the story of the curious 

* " The Firing Line.” By Robert Chambers. (Appleton’s. 6s.) 


marriage ceremony. “I thought you promised to help,; 
me * on the firing line ’—we are under heavy fire now,” 
The man queries, “’Flic fire of circumstances?" and 
Sheila replies, “The cross-fire of temptation . , 1 
Help me!” : 

The last words gi\e in epitome the other central 
idea of the book—the often unspoken, chivalrous'! 
thought of the best of American manhood, tha$- 
women, if physically inferior to men, yet spiritually; 
are on a higher plane, and must be helped to retain: 
that higher level, without which not only the woman;, 
but the man will be lowered in tone. 

The reader need not fear too much sentimentality,;’, 
however, for the descriptions of society life at the;: 
fashionable watering-place on the Florida coast, the’ 
pictures of the wonderful thirty thousand acre park,’, 
and, above all, the element of uncertainty in the* 
< Intruder of the wayward being called Malcourt, are 
proof against monotony. Malcourt comes of 
degenerate race ; his father committed suicide, and-! 
in the shadow of that death Malcourt has always^ 
lived; he talks continually to that dead father, who!.! 
to him is still living and loving. Always he seems ttfj 
hear him telling him that the time will soon come! 
when for many reasons it will be best to join him^; 
and yet this does not in the least hinder him from'| 
making love to every pretty girl he comes across, oi 
render him less acceptable to society. Taken as 
whole, every character lias a distinct individuality ; 
and here perhaps lies the fault of the book. It is aj 
little too long-winded, and the frequent dashes give| 
an amateurish flavour, which is unworthy of Mfyj 
Chambers. From this the seance scene is quite free*, | 

Malcourt begs bis poor young wife to be present* 
the other visitors being bis sister, brother-in-law, an<|j 
his employer, Portlaw. , 1 

Tresilvain says he has never seen a table tip, and; 
wants to know how it is done. Malcourt simply say's^j 
“ It is not a trick. The table moves, or it doesn’t*; 
if it does you will see it.” Then in tense, dramatl^ 
won Is the story continues :— 

Sheila seated herself, her thoughts far away, when, under her 
sensitive touch, a curious quiver seemed to run through the ver» 
grain of the wood. The table heaved like a ship at anchor;! 
Malcourt began to query, alphabet fashion, and finally a' 
message was received, witli surprised comprehension by Mal¬ 
court, in terrified silence by his sister, Sheila meantime watching 
with horrible lascinalion the senseless mass of wood, until, witjt 
a ripping crash, the table split open as though rent by lightning, 
and fell like a thing in agony, a mass of twisted fibres. 

The message was to Malcourt. Neurotic, unhappy; 
despondent, he thinks that to follow his father is the 
only course left open to him, and so his place in the 
world is left empty, and the young wife, who had 
been such in name only, was left free, when time 
had softened the shock of his self-inflicted dfath, to 
marry the man for whom nature had destined her. 
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One of the most interesting books of the month 
is the Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle , written before 
his marriage. They are published by John Lane at 
25s. Carlyle forbade their publication. But they 
reflect nothing but credit upon his memory. They 
surprise by their revelation of a passion with which 
he was not generally credited. 

“the century of the child.” 

In The Century of the Child Ellen Key, the famous 
Swedish authoress, delivers herself of many suggestive 
thoughts. The English translation from the German 
edition is published by Messrs. G. Putnam and Sons 
at 6s. (339 pp.), with a portrait of the author, but 
with no index. Old maids’ children, they say, arc 
always well brought up, and Ellen Key has the 
spinster’s qualification for teaching mothers their 
duty. She would forbid women to marry before 
twenty in Northern lands. The supreme right of the 
child is that he shall not be born in a discordant mar¬ 
riage. Greater liberty of divorce, therefore, hitherto 
resisted for the sake of the child, is demanded by 
Ellen Key in the interest of the child. She would 
also forbid parenthood to all who cannot pass a 
medical examination. Ellen Key regards the eman¬ 
cipation of women as the greatest egoistic movement 
of the century. She stands apart from the movement, 
which she thinks is perverted by a sophistical desire 
to free women from the limitations of nature. She 
repudiates the protest of many women against protec¬ 
tive legislation for women, and hopes for an ideal 
society in which “ every mother, under fixed condi¬ 
tions, subject to certain control, during a certain 
period and for a certain number of children, will 
obtain from society an allowance for education,” 
which would free her from work outside the home. 
She deals in the same independent spirit with child 
labour, education, and religious instruction. It is a 
challenging book by a powerful and independent 
thinker. 

SPEECHES: POLITICAL AND PACIFIC. 

Joseph Cowen’s speeches on foreign affairs, col¬ 
lected and revised by his daughter, are now published 
in a half-crown volume by Longmans (350 pp.). The 
sturdy Tyneside rhetorician lives again in these pages, 
which revive many memories of fierce combats over 
issues most of which are living still. Very different 
types of mind are revealed in the Official Report of the 
Seventeenth Universal Peace Congress, which has just 
been published by the National Council of Peace 
. Societies at 5s. It is copiously illustrated, but not 
, indexed—an unpardonable fault in such a book. 

I THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 

u M. Guglielmo Fcriero, emulous of outdoing Gibbon, 
Jwho ifterely wrote the history of the Decline and Fall 
Lbf the Roman Empire, has only reached the death of 


Augustus with the end of his fifth volume of The 
Greatness and the Decline of Rome (Heinemann. 
6s. 370 pp.). M. Ferrero vigorously maintains the 

thesis that Augustus sought not the foundation of an 
Imperial dynasty, but the restoration of aristocratic 
rule in Rome. Another book, touching partly upon 
the same period, is Mr. T. R. Glover’s Conflict of 
Religions in the Early Roman Empire (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 360 pp.). The book is made up from the 

Dale Lectures, delivered at Mansfield College in 
1907. Its ten chapters represent a painstaking 
attempt to enable us of the twentieth century to 
realise how Jesus and the Christians seemed to 
their contemporaries in the early days of the Roman 
Empire. It is an ambitious attempt, and the student 
will find a great deal of useful information packed 
away in short compass. There is a great deal about 
dsemons in Mr. Glover’s pages which may be read 
with profit both by spiritists and their opponents. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH. 

The sympathetic and world-wide interest with which 
the Twentieth Century New Testament has been received 
fully justifies the new edition in large print and hand¬ 
some binding which the publishers have announced 
this Easter. This work is a translation of the Greek 
text used by Westcott and Hortinto idiomatic modern 
English, and the wisdom of publishing such a version 
is to be found in the fact that if truth is to remain a 
living stream and not become a dead tradition, it must 
be expressed in the current language of the age and 
nation. Theological controversies tend to stereotyped 
phrases, and stereotyped phrases are the grave of clear 
thought. But in the Twentieth Century New Testament 
will be found a translation which is characterised by 
language so fresh and vivid that it imparts a new 
interest to the Scripture. The large type edition is in 
green cloth gilt, royal 8vo., and is published at 5s. net. 
It is a really handsome volume (Horace Marshall & Son). 

THE COMING SCIENCE. 

Mr. Hereward Carrington, who has spent years of 
his life in exposing mediums, now comes forward as 
the prophet of 'The Coming Science (Werner Laurie. 
398 pp. 7s. 6d.). Mr. Carrington surveys/ with keen 
interest and dispassionate gaze the most fascinating 
study of our time. “ Let but a single fact which the 
psychical researcher defends be proved true, and the 
fundamental conceptions of science must be com¬ 
pletely shaken.” As Mr. Carrington has now been 
convinced by Eusapio Palladino that her supernormal 
phenomena are true, he rightly speaks of “The 
Coming Science.” 

THE MYSTICAL BRIDE OF CHRIST. 

Dr. Paul Carus’s slim and dainty volume, The 
Bride of Christ (Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. net. 111 pp.), 
is more of a collection of the pictures by which 
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Christian art has perverted the original meaning 
of St. Catherine’s vision than a serious treatment 
of the theme of mystic espousals. Every nun is a 
bride of Christ, and St. Catherine was the first who 
appears to have accepted the espousal seriously. In 
this, as Dr. Cams points out, Christian legend follows 
the tradition of all the older religions, whose hero 
gods were almost always wedded to some mortal 
maid. 

“the emerald set with pearls.” 

Miss Florence Parbury, the descendant of one of 
the old English families which date back centuries 
before the Conquest, and the grand-daughter of a well- 
known writer of Indian travels, has written and illus¬ 
trated a magnificent book of her Reminiscences of 
Kashmir (Simpkin Marshall. yfi is. and £2 2s.). 
Half the book is devoted to an edition de luxe of 
“ Lalla Rookh,” sumptuously illustrated by coloured 
illustrations from Miss Parbury’s brush. As an 
appendix are added the songs from “ Lalla Rookh,” 
set to music by Miss Parbury and Guido Zuccoli, 
and four Indian melodies. It is a stately volume 
of poetry, painting, music, and eloquent prose—a 
beautiful giltbook and a permanent addition to the 
sources of our knowledge of that fairyland that has 
been the dream of India. 

THE TRIALS OF FIVE QUEENS. 

Katherine of Aragon, Anne Boleyn, Mary Queen of 
Scots, Marie Antoinette, and Queen Caroline—these 
are the five queens whose trials are described in this 
book by Mr. R. Storey Deans (Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
408 pp.). Mr. Deans writes with sympathy of his 
hapless heroines; but why, oh ! why, does he go out 
of his way to describe Catherine of Russia—a greater 
sovereign than any of his chosen five—as a “ brutal 
termagant ” ? Catherine had faults, but she was 
neither a brute nor a termagant. But the book is well 
worth preserving, if only for its spirited version of the 
trial of Caroline of Brunswick. The volume is excel¬ 
lently indexed. 

THE WISDOM OF HARRY QUILTER. 

In Opinions on Men, Women, arid Things, by Harry 
Quilter (Swan Sonnenschein. 7s. 6d.), we have in 
effect the quintessence of the writings of a man whose 
aim was “to try and tell the truth." Most of the 
“ Opinions ” are taken from the important magazines in 
which they first appeared, but some have never before 
been published. Of these, the “ Three Letters to a 
Conventional Teacher” must be for all time valuable 
to art school mistresses. “ Ceelebs Abroad ” and 
the “ Universal Review ” are autobiographical in their 
nature, and the “ Last Chanty of Chantry ” opened 
the eyes of the public to an abuse of public trustee¬ 
ship, and is therefore a part of our art-history. In the 
“ Quotations ” are to be found such thoughtful phrases 
as : “ The only things worth having in the world are 
ideas—all else is temporary,” “A human being is not 
a watch which can be taken to bits, and have each 


portion separately polished into perfection and then 
put together again.” The book is both good and 
interesting. 

THAT COSTLY CANAL! 

What is the truth about the Panama Canal ? Will, 
it ever be built? and, if so, at what time ? To these 
questions Mr. Vaughan Cornish replies by publishing 
a book on the Panama Canal, which can be had from’ 
Mr. Fisher Unwin at 5s. Ft contains a map and' 
fifty-three illustrations. Mr. Cornish is very sanguine' 
concerning the canal. The American Government' 
has already spent twenty-live millions on it, and 
before it is finished he reckons they will have tO; 
spend anything between the total of filly and one' 
hundred million sterling. All the important canals in 
the world, including the Suez, have been built for less- 
than fifty millions. 

SOME MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. .* 

Julia Wedgwood has long been known as one of 
the most useful and serious of contributors to modern' 
periodical literature. In her Nineteenth Century- 
Papers and other Essays Messrs. ]{odder and' 
Stoughton have collected in a ten-and-sixpenny book 
of four hundred pages twenty-six of her essays. The- 
teachers with whom she deals include Coleridge,' 
Maurice, Kingsley, Stanley, Hutton, Carlyle, Georgy 
Eliot, Ruskin, Oliphant, and Buckle. Most of these! 
essays appeared in the Contemporary Review, but: 
many of the shorter ones are reprinted from the) 
Spectator. ,i 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has published in a two-and-six-} 
penny volume of 310 pages Mr. Haldane’s addresses |j 
150 pages arc devoted to the Army, 100 to fiscal? 
policy ; the remaining fifty are addresses delivered in) 
Scotland. :■) 

John Huntley Skrine’ has written, and Longmansl 
have published in a six-shilling volume of 343 pages, a* 
pleasantly-written gossipy record of the daily life of i|j 
country parson, entitled Pastor Oviuui. If all parsort^ 
were like Pastor Ovium there would be less strife and? 
sectarian jealousy than there are to-day. -A. 

P. S. King and Son have published a History of thd- 
Bank of England in a ten-and-sixpenny volume at 
455 pages. It is written in French by a young Greek' 
Professor named A. Andreades, and translated intd. 
English by Christabel Meredith. Mr. Andreades 
apologises for his book as a product of his youth) 
It seems to be a very painstaking piece of 
work. 

There are few corners of Europe that are lew? 
visited by tourists than the extreme North-Wesfei 
shoulder of the Spanish Peninsula; yet, if Annette) 
M. B. Meakin may be believed, it is the Switzerland?: 
of Spain. The book is copiously illustrated, and wilt' 
probably contribute not a little to diverting the tourist) 
stream to the land where, as she says, (railways;;! 
preceded roads and motor-cars arrived before^ 
trains. $ 
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SOME NOVELS OF THE MONTH. 

, Pomp and Circumstance, by Dorothea Gerard 
{John Long. 6s.), is a romance in which the heroine 
is the young daughter of the manager of an Austrian 
bank. He has appropriated the funds entrusted to 
him. To save him from suicide the girl goes into 
exile with him, and during the events which follow 
her latent strength and courage are developed. Inci¬ 
dentally, the impossibility of being a successful 
diplomat and at the same lime an honest man is 
much insisted upon. 

Monty, by Marie Connor Leighton (Ward Lock. 
6s.), is an exciting drama in which millionaires play 
a prominent part. The prologue takes place in 
Australia, two of the characters there introduced 
being next seen in London, The plot is complicated, 
jealousy, revenge, and blackmail being the chief 
motives of action, while one somewhat outre charac¬ 
ter is a rich woman who commits burglary for 
distraction. 

The Grip of Fear, by Maurice Level (Grant 
Richards. 6s.). In this story a young Parisian 
reporter, whose rOle is to jeer at the. police for their 
ineffectiveness, is eager to become famous. Chance 
enables him to discover that a murder has been done, 
and he resolves to act as if he himself were the 
murderer. He finds, however, that the police are 
IBharper than he thought, and he only escapes the 
death punishment by a second or two. It is a vivid 
and gruesome story, for, in the result, Coche gradually 
begins to think that he really was the murderer he has 
pretended to be. 

The Merry Heart, by Frank A. Swinncrton (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.), is a story which concerns itself 
with a peer in disguise, his wife, and their two 
children. Mrs. Lockery is not a housekeeper by 
temperament, and, with a frequently absent husband, 
concerns herself much more"with “societies” than 


with her own household. The characters are quite 
Ordinary everyday people, if we except the father, but 
the plot is imperfect. 

Transplanted Daughters, by Mrs. Burton Harrison 
^Fisher Unwin. 6s.). A story of an American lady, 
With very little money, who brings her three daughters 
ltd Europe to hunt for husbands. The two elder give 
do trouble, so the romance centres round the youngest 
daughter and a beautiful Russian girl who has had to 
my, from her country. 

My Lady of Shadows , by John Oxcnham (Methuen, 
ids.). Mr. Oxenham always writes picturesquely, and 
this book is no exception to the rule. It has not the 
kharm of reality which made “ Carette of Sark ” so 
Absorbing, but the “shadow” wife who has to go 
plough the marriage ceremony three times before she 
fecognises her husband as such is quite original, and 


the salvation of her small nephew and niece from 
their enemies is a very thrilling affair. 

Lil of the Slums, by Dick Donovan (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.). Lil has been brought up in the slums, 
but is really the daughter of a man of position and an 
heiress. The opening chapters tell vividly the ter¬ 
rible story of the loss of the Princess Alice in 1878, 
when nearly one thousand persons perished in the 
Thames. The villain of the story learns from Lil's 
mother, who is one of "the victims, about the young 
girl’s parentage, and failing to get her to marry him 
by fair means, abducts her, and this “ truthful story 
which is stranger than fiction" ends romantically 
well. 

Underground, by John K. Leys' (Greening. 6s.), 
is an amusing holiday story with a charming heroine, 
a brave hero, and plenty of adventures, in which 
anarchists, detectives, and a rich M. P. play the lead¬ 
ing parts. 

Only April , by Gurner Gillman (Greening. 6s.), is 
a melodrama with a good many improbabilities. 
Possibly the exaggerations arc necessary, in order to 
point the moral that social disabilities press heavily 
upon innocent children born out of wedlock. 

Katherine the Arrogant, by B. M. Croker (Methuen. 
6s.). Those who have never needed to live in a 
“boarding-house” will find some enlightenment from 
this description of the life of such as are compelled 
by circumstances to do so. Katherine was of good 
birth, but her parents’ death obliged her to remain 
with an old family friend as her companion. Her 
love story, which began in Switzerland, is more enter¬ 
taining to read about than it could have been to the 
actors in it. 

The City of the Golden Gate, by E. Everett Green 
(S. Pauli. 6s.). Two young ladies who are pursued 
by a clever man, who has hypnotised the younger and 
intends to marry her against her will, arrive at St. 
Francisco just before the earthquake. The girls and 
their friends are pleasant characters, the love stories 
are pure and ideal, if romantic, and the horrors of 
that terrible time are forcibly described. 

Uncle Gregory, by G. Sandeman (Heinemann. 6s.). 
A slight thread of story is made the vehicle of some 
pungent sarcasm upon benevolent schemes in general, 
and Uncle Gregory’s in particular. As regards 
characterisation the persons are not living, but vague 
outlines only. _ 

The Gresham Publishing Company have issued as 
a sectional model for natural history study a dissected 
chart of the edible frog. It shows the development 
of the frog from the egg through the tadpole to the 
complete and perfect frog, whose interior is also dis¬ 
played with admirable realism 
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Leading Books of the Month. 

RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY. 

The Bride of Christ. Paul Carus.(Regan Paul) net 3/6 

Man and the Bible. J- A. Picton.(Williams and Nor gate) net 6/0 

Man’s Origin, Destiny, and Duty. H. McColl 

(Williams and Norgate) net 4/6 

six Masters In Disillusion. A. Thovold .(Constable) net 6/0 

Dawn of the Catholic Revival In England. 1781 - 1803 . 

Ileinard Ward.(Longman' net 25/0 

Conflict of Religions In the Early Roman Empire. T. K. 

Glover.(Methuen' net 7/6 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL, ETC. 

H. H. Asquith. F. Elias .a.(J. Clarke) net 3/6 

Army Reform. R. B. Haldane.(Unwin) net a/6 

Military Needs and Military Policy. H. O. Arnold-Km ster 

(Smith, 1 'Jdt r) net *\/6 

Glimpses Of the Twenties, w. Toynbee.(Constable) net tz/6 

Bishop Sheepshanks. Rev. 1 ). Wallace Duthic ...... 

(.Smith. Elder) net 7/6 

My Restless Life. H. de Windt.(Richards) net 7/0 

Gentlemen Errant. Mrs. Henry Cust .(Murray) net 12/0 

Trials of Five Queens. R. Storey Hems.(Methuen 1 net 10/(1 

Royal Lovers and Mistresses. A. s. Rappoport ... 

(Greening) net 16/0 

Brighton. I-cwis Melville.(Chapman and Hall) net lu'tj 

The Lost Land of King Arthur. J. Cuming Walters . 

(Chapman) net 3/6 

Motor Tours In Yorkshire. Mrs. R. Stazell.(Hodder) net 6/0 

Greatness and Decline Of Rome. G. Ferrcro (Heinemann) net 6/0 

Studios in Roman History. E. G. Hardy. Second Series..... 

(Sonncnschein) 6/u 

The Third French Republic. F. Lawton.(Richards) net 12/0 

Fair Women at Fontainebleau. F. Hamel.(Nash) net ,5/0 

The M.p. for Russia. W. T. Stead. 2 vols. .(Melrose) net 32/0 

Turkey In Revolution. C. R. 1 lux ton .(Unwm) net 7/6 

Lausanne. J. and M. Hardwifke Lewis and K. (nibble. 

(Black) net 7, 6 

Galicia, Spain. Annette M. B. Meakin.(Methuen) net 12/6 

Historic India. Julia H. Levering.(I’mnamj uet 12/6 

The Short Cut to India. David Eraser .(Blackwood) net ra/6 

Every-Day Japan. A. Lloyd .........(Cassell) net ta/o 

West Africa. Decitna Mooicand Majoi E. G. Giggislieig. 

.Heinemann) net 12/6 

Nyasaland ...(Wyman! 3/6 

Tne Panama Canal, v Cornish .(Unwin) 5/0 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Eeonomic Heresies. Sir N. Nathan.(Constable) net 10/fi 

The Century of the Child. Ellen Key.(Putnam) net 6/0 

The Poor Law Report. 1909 . Helen Bosampiei. 

(Macmillan) net 3/6 

Psychology and Crime. H. Minis ter berg.(Unwin) net 5/0 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Family Doctor. E. Barrett..(Routlcdgc: 5/0 

Health. Morals, and Longevity. G. and A. Giesswell. 

.Siinpkin) net 5/0 

The Human Species. L. Hoff .(l.onginan) net 10/6 

Treatise on Zoology. Part VII. W. T. Caiman .(Black) net 15/0 

The Balance Of Nature. G. Abbey.(Routledge) net 7/6 

Radium. E. Soddy .(Murray) net 6/0 

Sunset Playgrounds. F. G. Aflalo.(Witherby) net 7/6 

Eliza Brlghtwen, Naturalist. W. H. Clwssoti . t Unwin) net 5/0 

ART, MUSIC. 

The Science of Picture-Making, c. J. Holmes... (Chatto) net 7/6 
Beethoven’s Letters. Dr. A. G. Ktlisdter. 2 vols.... ,Dent) net 21/0 
The Standard Concert Guide. G. P. Upton...Hutchinson) net 5/0 
Old Irish Folk Music, p. W. Joyce.(Longman) net 10/6 

LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS, ETC. 

The Springs Of Helicon. J. W. Mackuil. (Longman) net 4/6 

Plays of Our Forefathers. G. M. Gayley.(Chatto) 

Shelley. Francis Thompsun. ; Bui us and Oates) net 2/6 

William Godwin, ete. H. Simon.(Beck) 5/0 

Paul Verlaine, E. Lcpellcticr .(Laurie) net 21/u 

Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh. Alex¬ 
ander Carlyle. 2 vols . (Lane) net 25/0 

George Selwyn and the wits. S. Parnell Kerr (Melhuen) net 17/6 

Dickens Dictionary. A. J. Philip .(Routledge) net 8/6 

Nineteenth Century Teachers, etc. Juba Wedgwood .. 

(Hodder) net 10/6 

Opinions. Harry Quilter.(Sonnenschein) net 7/6 

The Wander Years. J. H. Yoxall.(Smith, Elder) net 6/0 

Literary Tours In Scotland. D. T. Holmes (Alex. Gardner) net 4/6 

The Valley Of Shadows. F. Grierson.(Constable) net 6/0 


POEMS, DRAMAS. 

ThO Minnesingers. Translations by J. Biihcll.(Longman) net |/o 

Plays. John Galsworthy.(Duckworth) 6/a 

Joan of Arc (Drama). J. Presland .(Siinpkin) net , 3/0 

REFERENCE BOOK. 

Municipal Year Book of the United Kingdom,' 1909 . Robert 

Donald .....(Edw. Lloyd) net 7/6; 

NOVELS. 

Agnus, O. Sarah Tuldon's Lovers .(Ward. Lock) 6 /o- 

Appleton, G. W. The Dexter Entanglement .....(Digby. Long) 6/o; 

Askew, Alice and Claude. Felix Stone .(Everett) 6/a.; 

Avscough, J. Dromina .(Arrowsmith) 6 /a' 

Barlow, J. w. The Immortals’ Great Quest.. (Smith, Elder) net 3/6 

Barnett, J. Geoffrey Cherlton .(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Bell, J. J. Oh ! Christina 1 .(Hodder) net t/a; 

Bloundefle-Burton, J. Within Four Walls .(Milne) 6/o" 

Blyth, James. The Member for Easterby .Long) 6/a;, 

Boyd. Mary Stuart. The First Stone .,Hodder) 6/a 

Braddon, M. E. Our Adversary . t Hutchinson) 6 /a-' 

Burgin, G. Ik The Trickster .Sunley Paul) s/o’., 

Burrell, D. J. The Lure Of the City .thunk and Wagnalls) net 4/0 

Capes, Bernard The Love Story of St. Bel .(Melhuen) 6/0# 

Cave, John. Who Shall Have Her ? .(Long) 6/0, 

Chambers, K. W. The Firing Line . ,Appleton) 6/0? 

Cobb, Thomas. Mrs. Whlston’s House Party . i Everett) 6/q' 

Culluin, Ridgweil. The Compact . (Chapman) 6/in' 

Davis, Jessie A. A Forsaken Garden .(Long) 6/a 1 '' 

Eox-Davies, A. C. The Troubles of Colonel Marwood iWhte) 6/6] 

Garvice, C. Queen Kate . iHodder) 6 /a- 

Gerard, Dorothea. Prompt Circumstance . (Long) 6 /mti 

Gerard, Moiice. A Fair Refugee . (Hodder) 6 /Ot 

Gillman, G. Only April. (Greening) 6/ai! 

Gtaham, R. B. Gunningbame. Faith .(Duckworth) 6 /& ' 

Haggard, H. Rider. The Yellow God . (Cassell) 6 / 0 ? 

Hams, Joel Chandler. The Bishop and the Bogie-Man . 

iiMoriav) net 2/6 

Hucffer, Ford Madox. The “ Half-Moon ”. k Nasb) 6/oil 

Hutteti, Baroness von. Klngsmead .(Hutchinson) 6/p,' 

Jeans, A. The Stronger Wings .(.Stock) 6/6 i 

Kennedy, Bart. The vicissitudes of Flynn .(Nash 6/6, 

lauristoun, P. The Painted Mountain .(Chatto) 6/p, 

Leighton, Marie C. Money.( Watd, Lock) e/q$ 

Level, M. The Grip Of Foar .(Richards) 6/6.) 

Leys, J. K. Underground .(Greening) 6/#5 

Lowe, Charles. The Prince’s Pranks .(Lane) 6/6 

Macaulay, R. The Secret River .(Murray) net 

Machray, R. The Disappearance or Lady Diana ...(Everett) 6. 

Mxuzens, K. The Living Strong-Box .(Richards) 6/ 

Mcthley, A. A. The Key of Life .(Unwin) 6/6 

Nesbit, E. Salome and the Head .(Rivers) 6 ji 

Ncsbii, E'.. Daphne In Fltzroy Street .(Allen) 

Newbolt, Henry. The New June .(Blackwood) 

Onions, O. Little Devil Doubt .(Murray) 

Oicutt, W. D. The Spell .(Harper) 6/( 

Oxen ham, John. My Lady of Shadows .(Methuen) 6 

Phillpotts, Eden. The Three Brothers .(Hutchinson) 

Richardson, Frank. More Bunkum .(Nash) 

Ryven, G. The Royal Law . (Griffiths) 

Sedgwick, S. N. The Last Persecution .(Richards) 

sidgwick, F. Love and Battles .(Melrose) 

Slade, A, F. The Alternative .(Hutchinson) 

Swintierton E. A. The Merry Heart .(Chatto) 

Syn-tt, Netta. A Castle of Dreams .(Chatto) 

Terry, K. S. God’s Good Woman . (Long) 

Thorne, Guy. The Socialist .(Ward, Lock) 

Thurston, E. Temple. The City of Beautiful Nonsense. 

(Chapman) 6 /Slr 

Trafford-Taunton, Mrs. The Threshold. Long) 6/a.■ 

Vatzey, Mrs. George de Home. The Conquest Of Chrystabel 

(Cassell) 6/6 

Warden, Gertrude. The World, the Flesh, and the Casino ; 

(Long) 6/p 

Wardle, Jane. Margery Pigeon.(Arnold) 6/p 

Watson, E. H. Lacou. The Happy Elopement 

(Brown, Langham) 6/6 

Watt, L. M. Moran of KUdally .(Hodder) 6 / a 

Whishaw, V. The Degenerate .(Everett) 6 /ti 

Whiteclmrch, v. L. Tne Canon’s Dilemma, etc.(Unwin) 6/6 

Wynne, Winifred. The innocence of isobel .(Sisley) 6/6 

Young, F. E. Mills. Chip.(Lane) 6/pr 

Zangwill, Edith Ayrton. Teresa. ...(Smith, Elder) 6 /a 

In our notice of “ Jimbo” last month we mentioned; 
the author of “John Silence” as Arthur Blackwood: 
it should have been Algernon Blackwood. He is at 
present in Switzerland, but will return to London; 
after Easter "J 
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WHO ARE THE MEN WHO COUNT IN INDIA? 

To the Editor or the “ Review ok Reviews.” 

Sir,—An appreciation of the extremist leaders of 
Bengal, from the pen of one who describes himself as 

Saint ” Nehal Sing, has been published in the 
Review of Reviews for January. The article is 
wholly misleading. To call men supposed to be 
connected with bombs and dacoities great and greater 
than the movement for the progress of India is so 
grotesque that no one has read it without a smile. 
But great harm has been done by this appreciation 
appearing in your paper. It would encourage lawless¬ 
ness of degenerate minds who call themselves ex¬ 
tremists. Now probably you would be surprised to 
learn that three years ago these men, excepting the 
Moharatta leader, Mr. Tilak, were practically unknown 
in India. The antecedents of these men are, to say 
the least, not great. The one great leader who set 
the boycott on foot is Mr. Surendra Nath Bancrjee, 
the uncrowned king of Bengal agitators. The men 
whom “ Saint ” Nehal Sing has described great owed 
all their prominence to the agitation led by Surendra 
Nath. In order to outshine him, a certain class of 
people had recourse to violent antics, bombs and 
dacoities. There was thus a conflict between the 
leader and his followers, who are nowhere without the 
influence of Surendra Nath. It is well known in 
India that Arabindo Ghose, Kepin Pal, and others are 
degenerate minds. To make them heroes is to insult 
India. 

Again, as apart from the boycotters, there is the 
great movement in India for sending young men by 
hundreds to foreign countries for education. “ Saint ” 
Nehal Sing says Shyamaji Khrishna Varma is the 
“ God of Gods ” of these boys. How untrue ! It is 
the Hon. Jogendra Chunder Ghose and the Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Scientific and Industrial 
Education of Indians, of which he is secretary, that 
sends hundreds of boys every year, and which has 
practically broken down the rule against sea voyages, 
by sending more young men in four years than went 
to foreign countries in the last one hundred years. In 
this Association neither Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
nor Mr. Gokhalc, nor Mr. Tilak, nor Arabindo Ghose, 
nor Bepin Pal, nor Shyamaji Krishna Varma has any 
lot or part. This Association, which will one day 
revolutionise Indian society, is thoroughly loyal, and 
Hindus and Mohammedans are working together. 
There are only two real living forces in Bengal—Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee and Mr. Jogendra Chunder 
&hose, who succeeded the former as the member for 
the Presidency Division. Mr. Ghose is not well 
known as a politician, and is only known to Europe 
by his learned books on law. These two men do not 
itgree in their methods, hut they are the only men 
who count among Hindus. Among Mahommedans 
pe man who is a real leader is the Nawab of Dacca, , 
>ugh the Hindus consider that he is the leader of 
anti-Hindu party. Englishmen should not be 
by reports of men as possessing great influence 



for good or evil, men who can bring about revolu¬ 
tions, while they are in reality of little moment. 
Englishmen should not be frightened by these paper 
heroes. I should mention here that soon after the 
above-mentioned article reached India an eminent 
Indian Government Public Prosecutor was murdered. 

I trust you will kindly publish this. 

A Member of the District Board, Bengal. 


The Portuguese Riviera. 

That beautiful stretch of coastline near Lisbon and 
bordering on the Atlantic is sketched in the Woman 
at Home by G. Macara, and seems to be a veritable 
earthly Paradise. Beautiful Cintra was once described 
by Southey as the most blessed spot on the habitable 
globe. The weather in January is so genial as to 
make sea-bathing a delight and a sun-bath a common 
luxury. Bright sunshine prevails all the while. 
Happily, this is by no means so inaccessible as 
might be imagined. The saloon fare from London 
or Liverpool to Lisbon and back is about jQio. 


For the Promotion of Social Intercourse. 

Miss N. ( 1 . Bacon, the indefatigable promoter of 
ways and means for bringing the lonely into com¬ 
munication with each other, has now decided to 
supplement her Correspondence Club, with its English- 
speakers’ Link, by a series of informal “ At Homes,” or 
social tea-parties. Full particulars of this ingenious 
scheme can be had from the office of the English- 
speakers’ Link, 350, Mansion House Chambers. The 
new Host and Hostess's Department is based on the 
fact that there are plenty of {>eople who w'ould like to 
make acquaintance with each other if they only had 
the chance, w'hich, at present, is lacking. 

Some of these social reunions will be held from 
eight to ten, at Mowbray House, others will be held 
wherever hostesses can be found who are willing to 
co-operate with the management. The scheme has 
some novel features. For instance, we arc told that 

A Cosmopolitan Flag will be presented to each guest, on 
application, to be used “to invite” or “ to decline” conversa¬ 
tion, and “Flag Up” offers 01 agrees to converse, while a 
“ Flag Down” shows a disinclination to break the silence. B) 
these methods the variou-. members and guests can converse at 
will, without any preliminary introduction ; but a personal intro¬ 
duction will be granted to any who wish to l>c formally intro¬ 
duced in accordance with social etiquette, it being distinctly 
understood that the management takes no responsibility for 
anyone ; and all those who wish to become personally known to 
each other can, at their sole discretion, exchange bona fides on 
their own responsibility. 

But it is not quite clear why anyone should go to 
such gatherings unless they are prepared to be “ flag 
u pliers.” What would be more practical would be a 
badge on which the name of the wearer could be 
legibly written so that everyone could sec who every¬ 
one else is. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 

John Bull’s Trade in Canada. 

A writer in Canada discusses the prospects of 
British manufacturers in the Dominion. He is 
optimistic, but urges John Bull to wake up. He 
says:— 

The one thing that always strikes me most prominently in 
Canada is that Knglisb goods are so little advertised here. There 
arc brands of soaps, teas, chocolates, cutlery, inks, medicines, 
tobaccos; pipes, and a hundred other products which are house¬ 
hold words in lingland, but which are unknown here. Some of 
the best British brands of all the products I have mentioned 
already have a substantial sale here, but the introduction and 
exploitation of other’equally good brands might very substantially 
increase the total of British imports. 

As an example of this lack of knowledge of well-known Knglisb 
goods, I was recently asked by a buyer of one of the largest 
wholesale stationers in Ontario to give him tiie names of reliable 
British makers of pencils, ink, and stationers’ sundries. 1 
recommended him to three manufacturers whose goods would 
lie known to any small retail stationer in Great Britain, and yet 
my friend had never heard of the goods of any of the three 
linns brought under his notice. 

The Ostrich Advertiser. 

“ Macbeth,” writing in the Organiser Magazine, 
puts into words what thousands of passers-by must 
inwardly remark every day when glancing at adver¬ 
tising hoardings. 1 can never, he says— 

understand the attitude of mind of the m.m who in these day-. 
<>f keen competition in advertising place-, hi- article on a pedestal 
.mil is satisfied to announce to the public that it is “ the best.” 
This method of publicity might serve if the article were the only 
one of its kind advertised, but when one sees three or four firms 
who market a similar product making such statements with 
nothing in the world to back them, one is almost violently 
reminded of the ostrich which buries its head in the sand, and 
refuses to see anything that is not as it should lie. Vet it is 
quite astonishing to note the number of firm- who are satisfied 
with this kind of advertising. 

Stopping the Leaks. 

Many interesting items are given in System relating 
how various firms have discovered and stopped leaks ; 
for instance, sweepings from the jewellery department 
in the R. If. Macy and Company store, New York, 
are collected in special barrels and delivered to an 
assayer who, by different processes, precipitates the 
gold, silver, and platinum dust valued Irom 50 dols. 
to 150 dols. a barrel. The workers are required to 
wash their hands in a special sink connected by a 
drain-pipe to another sink just below, from which 
another drain-pipe, near the top, carries off the over¬ 
flow. The metal collected and saved by this means 
many dollars a year. Similarly, the particles of silver 
dust that circulate in the silver polishing department 
are drawn into eight-inch air-pipes and deposited into 
a collector, which yields a similar amount. In this 
way several hundred dollars are saved a year in one 
department—and Macy has eighty-five departments. 

The Advantages of Judicious Advertising. 

As an illustration of what may be done by an 
enterprising firm by judicious advertising in the best 


organs of public opinion we should mention the case 
of Allen and Hanhury. Without sensationalism or 
exaggeration this firm has built up an enormous 
business in all kinds of foods for the nursery, the 
sick-room, as well as for those who are fortunate 
enough to be healthy and wise enough to wish to 
remain so. Messrs. Allen and Hanhury are in the 
midst of a vast advertising campaign, one feature 
of which is the distribution of assorted parcels 
of samples of their pancreatised food for invalids, 
their milk-cocoa, and their milk-food chocolate. Any 
of our readers, by sending threepence for the postage 
to Allen and Hanhury, Lombard Street, London, 
may receive one of these parcels, together with full 
particulars of the innumerable products of this 
enterprising house. 

The Store of the Future. 

The Organiser Magazine, after commenting upon 
the enterprise planned with “ cool and deliberate 
daring " by Mr. Selfridge, asks the question :— 

But the store of the future, the store of ten years hence and 
twenty years hence—what will it be like ? One can picture it 
a Selfridge enterprise threefold and fourfold in size—a kind of 
gigantic ladies’ club with writing-iooms provided with every 
requisite ; with reading-rooms filled with the best in periodical 
literature; with travel bureaus and registry bureaus of all 
kinds; with private tea-rooms where ladies may entertain their 
friends as in their own drawing-room- ; with concert -rooms for 
recitals and orchestral performance- ; with halls for lecture* 
and propagandist meetings ; perhaps with a regular theatre, 
dining-rooms and supper-room- housed with ’11 the building. 
The advantage of combining these additional enterprises with 
the selling of ladies’ requirements would be great, for the store! 
would advertise the concerts and the lectures and the theatrical' 
performances, and the latter would bring new customers into 
the precincts of the store. 

Under the roof of such a building would be gathered the be»t 
products of every industry catering for women, every form of 
service appealing to women .such as now are scattered around; 
Bond Street in single enterprises, and every form of social 
amusement attractive to women. It would be an enterprise of 
giant proportions, but it is no idle dream—we may well see it 
brought to fruition within our time. 

Good Pictures as Advertisements of Good : 

Businesses. 

The proprietors of “ Lemco ” and “Oxo" are 
developing the modern practice of presenting artistic 
pictures in return for coupons supplied with bottles of 
their meat extracts. In this way they are distributing 
large quantities of very interesting coloured pictures 
by Cecil Aldin. There are twenty-four subjects in the 
series, and, quite apart from their value as colour 
studies, there is no doubt their success has been due to 
their old-world atmosphere. In the set of six “ Old 
Coaching Roads,” for example, every picture breathe* 
an air of old-world happiness and prosperity. Good- 
humoured and honest country folk in the quaint 
yet attractive coloured costumes of the early nine¬ 
teenth century carry one back to the easy-going 
coaching days long before railroads existed. ■ 



DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR MARCH 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

March I.—Edgar Allan l'oc’s centenary was celebrated in 
London by a banquet at the Authors’ Club ... A heavy snow¬ 
storm swept over the British Isles . . The man who attacked 
President l-'afliercs on Christmas I>.iy was sentenced to four 
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of newspaper owners on the reduction of rates for the carriage 
of newspapers ... Mr. Runciman, President of the Board of 
Education, received and replied to a deputation of head mistresses 
with regard to the position of women inspectors under the 
Board ... The Finance Committee of the German Reichstag 
passed, by 15 voles to 13, the scheme for a Property Tax to 
lie levied by the Federated States on incomes, property, or 
legacies. 

March 5.—The King arrived in Paris ... A collision occurred 
• m the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway ; two railway- 
servants were killed and five passengers injured ... The Water¬ 
ways Treaty, with all added resolution, was passed by llu- 
United Stales Senate ... A conference of Australian Premiers 
opened at Hobart. 

March 6. • -Sir W. R. Lawrence resigned the membership of 
the Indian Council ... A statue of M. Kloquct was unveiled in. 
Paris; M. Clemenceau delivered an eloquent address ... 
Fourteen men were killed at Biikcnhcad by the bursting of a 
dam ... The Austrian Government informed Servia that if she 
will make direct pacific representations in Vienna, negotiations- 
for a commercial treaty can be resumed. 

March 7.—The General Election took place throughout 
Italy. 

March <S.—Dr. Stein delivered a lecture on his important 
exploiatiun-. in Central Asia before the Geographical Society ... 
The lesolutions passed by the groat International Congress on. 
Tuberculosis, held at Washington in 1908, were published ... 
The Dowager Empress of Russia arrived in London on a private 
visit to the (Jueeii ... The Russian Foieign Minister warns tile 
Duma against making rasli attacks on Austria. As a result of 
protests in the Duma against death sentences by courts-martial, 
the Tsar lias ordered they shall only be imposed in serious, 
cases. 


years’ imprisonment ... The Servian (lovcrnment communicated 
a Note to the Powers declaring that it awaited their decision .. 
Further revelations were made in the Azeff case. 

March 2.—The Associated Chambers of Commerce re-elected 
Lord Brassey as chairman ... Mr. Runciman received a Tuulc 
; Union Congress deputation, which urged 
the abolition of fines in secondary schools 
...The Australian Commonwealth Cabinet 
decided to accept the scheme for tIn¬ 
formation of an Imperial General Stall, 

.with mollifications, to enable the Common¬ 
wealth to have complete control of its own 
Officers ... The University movement to 
.make the degree of M.A. a distinction 
beyond the passing of the B.A. degree 
and a payment of money was defeated at 
Oxford University by 136 votes to 108. 

; March 3. Sir E. Grey received at the 
'Foreign Office an influential deputation 
efrom the Chambcis ol Commerce of the 
^United Kingdom on the conditions of 
tirade on the Congo, while Mr. Churchill 
1 -teceivcd a similar deputation on Railway 
Amalgamations ... Dinizulu was found 
jsguilly of harbouring rebels, and sentenced 
ItO four years’ imprisonment anil a fine of 
A£lOO; the Natal Colony has spent /,! 0,000 
a his prosecution .. The Bond Cabinet in 
^Newfoundland resigned, and a new Minis- 
Wy, with Sir E. Morris as Premier, was 
"porn in ... A meeting of the Soiiety for 
Conservation of Natural Resources 
i held at Washington, in which Canada 
, Mexico took part. 

arch 4.—Mr. Taft was inaugurated 
lent of the United States in Washing- 
L, Mr. Churchill received a deputation 


Marcli 9.—A great demonstration in favour of Free Trade 
was held 111 London ; Mr. Asquith was the principal speaker ... 
The meeting ol the Free Church Council began at Swansea ... 
All Soul’s, Oxford, intimated its desire to endow a University 
Professorship of Military History ... Sir R. M. Beachcrofl was 
unanimously elected chairman of the L.C.C. ... The French 
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After the Inauguration Ceremony in Washington, President Taft 
and his wife dtove to the White House. 
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Chamber passed the Income-tax Bill by 406 to 166 votes ... 
Mr. E. D. Morel arrived in Brussels, a Belgian League for the 
defence of the Congo natives being in process of lormation ... 
A Bill forbidding foreigners to hold landed property in Cuba 
was rejected by the Cuban House of Assembly by 49 to 11 votes 
... A Treaty was signed with Siam at Bangkok by which three 
provinces of Siam were added to the Federated Malay Stales 
under British protection. 

March 10.—The text of the draft of the South African Union 
Act was published along with the report of the delegates ... A 
report of the Board of Trade on the cost of living in Fiance was 
published ...‘ An exciting debate at the Free Church Congress 
was occasioned by an address of the Rev. Joseph Hocking on 
the alarming developments of modern Romanism. 

March 11.—Austria expressed dissatisfaction with Servi.i s 
Note to the Powers ... The Committee of the French Chamber 
which examines the accounts of the various Ministries reported 
great waste and extravagance in the Ministry of Marine from 
1902 to 1907 ... Lord Northland was ordered to pay the 
husband’s costs in the Stirling divorce ease ... The Secretary 
of State for India nominated Sir S. Edgerloy, C.I.E., asincmbei 
of the Council of Italia, in place of Sir Walter Lawicnir, 
resigned ... The Free Church Congress at Swansea closed. 

March 12.—Messrs. Armstrong and Madge, proprietors of 
the People, made through Sir E. Carson an unqualified apology 
to Mr. Lloyd Geoige for scandalous libels upon him ; they also 
agreed to pay ,£1,000 damages ... The ease against Mr. 
Bottomlcy, M.P., and his three co-defendants, for conspiring to 
defraud, was dismissed; the Alderman decided thcie was not a 
case to go before a jury. 

March 13.—The Ring awarded the Albert Medal to the 
sailors Henry Smith and James Reid, of the steamship Ajonwen, 
for gallant conduct in saving life at the time of the Messina 
earthquake ... Great earthquake shocks were register! d at 
Florence, Padua, and Bologna ; three shocks, accompanied by 
loud explosions, occurred in Messina ... The Prince and Princess 
of Wales visited the City to distribute prizes to the 1st (Cadet) 
Battalion King’s Royal Rifles ... Owing to the critical position 
of Teheran Russian troops were dispatched to Persia ... The 
chief of Ameiica’s Secret Police was shot dead in Palermo, 
Italy ... Mr. Farrell, M.P., was discharged from Kilmain- 
ham Prison 011 account of his health ... A strike of telegraph 
operators took place in Paris; the offices were occuuied by 
police and soldiers. 

March 15.—Severe snowstorms reported from all parts ol 
the British Isles ... Mr. Jesse Codings, M.P., dislocated his 
thigh while alighting from a train ... A meeting in con¬ 
nection with the Territorial nursing scheme was held at the 
Mansion House, at which more than five hundred nurses were 
present ... An agreement was reached between Russia and 
Turkey on the subject of the compensation to be paid by 
Bulgaria .. The Servian Government replied to Austria- 
Hungary ; it repeated : ts assurance of good-will, but suggested 
that the Commercial Treaty should be rcfcircd without delay 
to the two Parliaments ... The Belgian reply to the British 
Note on the Congo question was received at the British 
Foreign Office. 

March 16.—At the meeting of the London County Council, 
Sir John Benn, the Progressive leader, showed how tile rise in 
the rates might have been avoided with proper management of 
the tram ways ...The first meeting of the Port of London Authority 
look place in London under the presidency of Sir Hudson 
Kearley ... Three leading British cocoa firms — Messrs. Cadbury, 
Fry, and Rowntree—agreed to discontinue commercial relations 
with the Portuguese West Coast of Africa because the Portu¬ 
guese have not carried out their promised reforms regarding the 
natives employed ... The Paris Postal strike spread from the 
telegraphists to the telephone and postal staff ... The Balkan 
situation still considered critical. 

March 17.—Four hundred motor-cars were successfully used 
to convey troops from London to Hastings to repel an imaginary 
invasion of England ... The new Tariff Bill to regulate the 
import duties of the United States instead of the tariff drawn up 
in 18J7 was introduced in Congress at Washington ... Russia 
has replied to Austria-Hungary suggesting that the question of 


Bosnian annexation should be referred to the Conference ... 
The German Naval Estimates were discussctl in the Budget,, 
Committee of the Reichstag ... King Edward witnessed a prac¬ 
tice trip of Mr. Wilbur Wright in his aeroplane at Pan. 

March 18.—The King left Pau anti returned to Biarritz ..., 
Over a hundred and twenty Members of Parliament attended a 
deputation at the Foreign Office, while between three and four' 
hundred delegates were also present to urge the Government to; 
spend more money from the Exchequer on education ... Presi¬ 
dent Taft assumed responsibility for the new Tariff Bill intro¬ 
duced into the U.S. Senate .. The Paris Post Office strike 
increased; 8,000 more postmen joined the movement; M. 
Si my an, the unpopular Under-Secretary for Posts and Tele*' 
graphs, was denounced at a mass meeting ... The Socialist and. 
other Labour organisations of North London held a great 
demonstration at the Alexandra Palace, in suppoil of proposal*' 
for a joint effort between the workers of Germany and Great 
Britain for limiting or stopping warlike preparations ... The 
newly-launched gigantic Invincible collided with a brigantine off 
Great Yarmouth. 

March 19.—A debate in the French Chamber on the Postal 
Strike led to an angry scene between M. Si myall and M. Sembat. 
A further complication was created by the linesmen joining . 
the >trike ... The Board of Education gave notice of important' 
reforms in elementary schools; classes are to lie led need ... The ‘ 
Foreign Press Association gave its annual reception in Berlin, 
which was attended by all the Ambassadors and the distin- , 
guished officials of Germany. 

March 20.—The Lord Mayor received a letter from the.’ 
Roman Syndicate which stated how the relief funds for the 
sufferers from the Italian earthquake have liecn spent .. Two 1 .,, 
Blue-books are issued which contain the proceedings of the : 
International Naval Conference which sat in London ... The 1 
Finance Committee ot the German Reichstag rejected without ' 
debate the new gas and electricity taxes proposed in the Govern- ,i 
mein's Taxation Bill ... The first meeting of the Russo-British 
Chamber of Commerce took place in St. Petersburg. 

March 22.—The Home Office issued circulars to Justices'*.' 
clerks explaining the provisions of the Children’s Act, which 
coities into operation in April ... The New Zealand Govern-, 
ment offered to defray the cost of a first-class battleship of the - 
latest type to augment the British Navy ... The Indian Budget : 
was presented to the Legislative Council at Calcutta by Sit; 
Guy F. Wilson. It showed a deficit caused by the famine, j 
high prices, and bad trade ... The United States Tariff BilM 
was introduced into the House of Representatives in Washington,," 

March 23.—I11 the Budget Committee of the Reichstag the ; 
discussion of the Navy Estimates was resumed ... The Lord 1 
Mayor presided at the Mansion House to further the establish¬ 
ment of a Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. He announced that * 
an anonymous donor had promised ,£70,000 towards the fund ...■: 
The French l’o.-,t Office strike ended ... Mr. Roosevelt sailed,; 
troin New York for Europe ... Lieutenant Shackleton landed ' 
at Stewart Island, New Zealand, ami telegraphed to I-ondon ;< 
he planted the Union Jack within one hundred miles of the 
South Pole. ; 

March 24.- -Mr. Sinha was appointed the new Indian member 
of the Viceroy’s Council .. The Government accepted New; 
Zealand’s offer of a battleship ... The new Italian Parliament 
was opened by the King ... In the Reichstag the NavyEsti-' 
mates were voted without debate ... Lord C. Brrcsford arrived 
at Portsmouth anti bade farewell to his men 011 the flagship. 

March 25.—The King sent a. telegram of congratulation to' 
Lieutenant Shackleton and the members of his South Polar 
Expedition ... The Crown Prince of Servia surrendered Ilia- 
right of succession in favour of his brother .. The French' 
Chamber decided to appoint a committee to inquire into the 
condition of the Navy. ’ 

March 26.—The King telegraphed to the New Zealand 
Government his gratification at their offer of ships ... A great 
demonstration was held in London by the Woman's Anti- 
Suffrage League ... A debate on the Postal Strike took place in 
the French Chamber ... A committee of inquiry into the state 
of the F rench Navy was elected. 
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March 27.—The Auutro-Servian crisis was reported to be 
over, the British proposals having been accepted by Austria ... 
The renunciation of the succession by the Crown Prince of 
Servia was ratified by the Skupshtina at Belgrade ... The 
centenary of Edward FitzGerald was commemorated, at Ipswich 
... The Duke of Connaught opened the new buildings of the 
Victoria College at Alexandria. 

March 29.—The Powers presented their joint Note at 
Belgrade ... The Mansion House Fund for the Italian earth¬ 
quake was closed, the total amount subscribed being ,£139,000 
... The Indian Budget was di.scu-.scd in the Viceroy’s Council in 
Calcutta ... In the Berlin Reichstag Prince Billow discussed 
Germany’s external policy and relations ; he denied any accele¬ 
ration in naval construction In the Canadian House of 
Commons a resolution was brought forward declaring that 
Canada ought to assume her proper share of responsibility for 
the protection of her coastline and seaports. 

March 31.—The new Pori of London Authority took over the 
London Docks. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

March 2.—Glasgow (Central Division). On the death of Sir 
A. Torrance. Result of the poll :— 

Mr. Scott Dickson, K.C. (U.) ... ... 7.298 

Mr. Gibson Bowles ( 1 ..) . 5, *85 


Unionist majority .. ... 2,113 

March 4. —South Edinburgh. On Mr. A. Dewar becoming 
Solicitor-General for Scotland. Result ot the poll :— 

Mr. A. Dewar, K.C. (L.) ... ... .. 8,185 

Mr. H. Cox (U.) . 6,964 


Liberal majority ... .. 1,221 

March 5.—Hawick Burghs. On Mr. T. Shaw, K.C., 
becoming a Lord of Appeal. Result of the poll :— 

Sir J. Barran (L.) . 3 >° 2 ^ 

Mr. Mackinder (U.). . 2,508 


Liberal majority ... ... 520 

March 29. — Polling took place at Croydon to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. II. O. Arnold-Forster (U.). Result 
of the poll :— 

YSir R. T. Ilcrmon-Ilodgc (C.) . 11,989 

Mr. J. E. Raphael (L.) . 8,041 

Mr. Frank Smith (Lab.) .. ... 886 


Conservative majority over Lib. and Lab. 3,062 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

March 3. The Bishoprics Bill read a second time. 

March 4.—The Indian Council Bill, after the rejection of 
Clause 3, was passed through Committee. 

March 9 Bishoprics Bill passed through Committee. Lord 
Morley proposed to rcinscit Clause 3 in the Indian Councils 
Bill, but this was defeated without a division. 

March 10.—The Swansea School case. 

March 11.—The Indian Councils Bill was read a third time. 

March 23.—Boycotting in Ireland was discussed. 

March 24.—Loid Crewe justified the action of the Transvaal 
Government in regard to tire deportation of British Indians who 
broke the Registration Laws. 

March 25.—Standing Committees discussed. 

House of Commons. 

March 1.—The Old Age Pensions Act : Supplementary Vote 
for ^910,000 agreed to ... Mr. II. Samuel introduced a Bill to 
reduce tire risk of accidents and ill-health in the building and 
engineering trades. 


March 2.—Supplementary Vote for the unemployed was 
further considered ... Ireland and the Statue of Edward III. : 
Sir W. Nugent's motion was lost by 142 votes to 81. 

March 3.—Supplementary Vote for the unemployed closured 
and carried ... Mr. Benn brought forward his resolution in 
favour of the equalisation of London rates. 

March 4. — Mr. Haldane’s annual statement on Army 
F.stimatcs. 

March 5.—The Daylight Saving Bill read a second time by 
130 votes to 94, and referred to a Select Committee. 

March 8.—Army Estimates. 

March 9.—Army Estimates: Vote A was agreed to. 

March 10.—Army Estimates: Fair Wages Clauses in 
Government contracts. 

Marcli 11.—Civil Service Vote. 

March 12.—Sunday Closing Bill read a second time by a 
majority of 185. 

March 15.—Civil Service Supplementary Estimates. 

March 16.—Navy Estimates : Statement by Mr, McKenna ; 
great speech by the Prime Minister. 

March 17.—Navy Estimates : The motion to go into Com¬ 
mittee found eighty-thrcc opponents, including several Liberals. 

March 18.—Navy Estimates : Mr. Lough condemned Un¬ 
skilfully-constructed panic. Mr. McKenna replied to attacks by- 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Bonar Law. Speech by the Prime 
Minister. 

March 19.—Sir E. Grey made a statement on the state of 
Persia ... Mr. G. Howard’s Representation of the People Bill 
was read a second time by 157 votes to 122, and referred to .1 
Committee of the whole House. Mr. Asquith explained the 
Government’s position on the Bill. 

March 22.—Navy Estimate-, Vote A : debate, in which Mi. 
Balfour and the Prime Minister took part. 

March 23.—Report of the Navy Voles already passed agreed 
to ... Mr. O’Grady brought forward a motion in favour of tin- 
taxation of Land Values. 

March 24.—Mr. Churchill introduced a Bill to deal with the 
evils of sweated industries ... Sir 1 C. Grey dealt with the Persian 
situation ... Mr. Asquith read the telegrams between New Zea¬ 
land and the CabincL on their acceptance of the Colony’s oil it 
of Dreadnoughts, 

March 25.—Consolidated Fund Bill and the Army (Annual) 
Bill read a second time ... Mi. Asquith made a statement 01: 
the German Naval policy. 

March 26.—Mr. Hill moved the second reading of a Sweated 
Industries Bill, but preference being given to the Government 
Bill on the same subject, the debate was adjourned. 

March 29.—The Opposition Vote of Censure on the Naval 
policy was defeated ; the Government received 353 votes to 135. 

March 30.—Mr. Birred re-introduccd his Irish I .and Bill. 

OBITUARY. 

March 1.—Rev. R. Appleton (Master of Selwyn College, 
Cambridge), 61. 

March 3.—Lord Moncrieff, 68. 

March 4.—Mr. II. M. Bompas, K.G., 73. 

March 7.—Canon C. J. Thompson, 73. 

March 9.—Lord Howth, 81. 

March 10.—Mr. W. II. Bliss (of Bodleian Library, Oxfoid). 

March 12.—Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forstc-r, M.P., 53. 

March 13.—The Earl of Hardwicke. 

March 19.—Sir Edward Boyle, Bart, (late M.P. for Taunton), 
59 ... Rev. Dr. Pearson (Suffragan Bishop of Burnley), 61. 

March 22.—Sir Rowland Blcnnerhassett, 69. 

March 24.—Dr. Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield, 75 ...' 
Mr. W. Lundon, M.P., 70 ... Mr. Synge, 36. 

March 26.—General Sir Amar Singh, 44. 

March 27.—Bishop Johnson (R.C. Vicar-General for West¬ 
minster) ... Sir Matthew- Gosset, K.C.B., 69. 



NITRO-BACTERINE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


RECENT REPORTS OF RESULTS. 


T HE testimony of those who have used Nitro- 
Bacterine—prepared the culture, treated seeds, 
and watered—is far more convincing evidence 
than any number of theories which definitely demon¬ 
strate why inoculation can do no good ! 

We give one or two results taken from hundreds 
which we have received during the last few weeks. 
These generally reach us when the writers arc order¬ 
ing a further supply of culture for this season, a thing 
they would hardly do unless satisfied of the benefit of 
inoculation :— 

TEAS ON A CINDER-TIP! 

Last year I treated my garden peas with Nitro-Bacterinc, also 
broad beans. The beans did well, but the peas were a marvel¬ 
lous crop. I cannot give weight and actual results, as they 
were merely picked as required ; but when I tell you that 1 
planted them on a cinder-tip with barely an inch of soil in one 
instance and only three inches at most, and yet had an immense 
crop, which was better abl^ to stand the dry, hot weather of last 
-.eason than those of my neighbours grown in good soil without 
treatment of Nitro-Bacterinc, you will, no doubt, draw- youi own 
conclusions satisfactorily.— Mr. 1 C. 11 . fltl’KlN, Tipton. 

RESULTS ON GARDEN CROPS. 

Last season I experimented with your Nitro-Bacterinc on 
some dwarf garden peas. The peas were inoculated with tin- 
culture'when a few inches high and compared with a lot which 
were grown as far as possible under the same conditions, but 
uninoculatcd. The result was striking, the inoculated pea-, 
giving a magnificent growth and crop, in which the farmer next 
door to me was much interested.—J ohn* Loiuian, Principal ol 
Glasgow School of Pharmacy, Glasgow. 

The sweet peas inoculated and sown in unmanured ground 
were larger and finer in every way than others untreated and 
sown in manured ground.— Mrs. Tracey, Dervoek. 

The inoculated sweet peas grown last year were larger, find, 
and had a longer flowering period than those not inoculated. 
Mr. E. J. Inulkry, Preston. 

The inoculated sweet peas particularly from the smallest 
number 1 have ever purchased, produced a crop of flowers which 
muld only lie described as wonderful for the number of plants, 
and the garden peas did better than ever lieforc.— Mr. W. 1 C. 
Boulter, Plumstead. 

1 used Nitro-Bacterine on some sweet peas last ycai and had 
exceedingly good results. The haulms were six feel high, with 
a great profusion of flowers. 

The soil had been well manured in. previous years, but I 
treated it with lime and honedust previous to sowing the inocu¬ 
lated seed. I inoculated the seeds, mixed the remaining solution 
with soil, and sowed it on the seed, and gave a spraying of 
solution during growth. 

The sweet peas of the same varieties grown in a neighbouring 
garden were poor in comparison, the haulms being only three 
feet high, and the blooms poor, although the plants were raised 
in pots in the greenhouse and were planted out before mine weie 
almve the soil. 

Several gardeners came to see my sweet peas and were sur¬ 
prised at the results.— Mr. James Brook, Rochdale. 

I-ast summer my gardener used some Nitro-Bacterine upon 
French beans, apparently with satisfactory results. He cannot 
give me ah approximate idea of the increased yield resulting 
lrom its application, but he is quite positive that there was 
a marked difference in the productiveness of rows treated and 
untreated, though growing side by side, and under conditions 
otherwise identical.— Mr. J. Middleton, Slow. 


I used the Nitro-Bacterine I received from you on garden 
peas, runner beans, and sweet peas. The results were very 
satisfactory, especially as regards the sweet peas, of which I had 
a splendid lot, blossoming until well into the autumn.— Mr. 
G. \V. Fry, Weston-supci-Mare. 

Last season our sweet pens treated with Nilio-Bacterine were 
a decided success, and in one instance with garden peas, half a 
row of Gladstone treated with the culture did much better than 
the other half row not so treated.— Mr. Thomas Sutton, 
Walton-le-Dale. 

As I have had one of the best shows of sweet peas in this 
neighliourhood this season, and I attribute it to the use of 
Nitro-Bacterine, property used, the great secret I think. 

I may mention my haulms are quite eight feet high, and on^ . 
mass of bloom. 1 have great faith in the inoculation, as 1 
judge l>y results, which are, that my inoculated and watered 
peas are very much belter than any 1 see not so treated.—M r, ' 
C. Craigie, Pitlochry. 

1 have used your Nitio-Bacterine, and I must say that 
the results have far exceeded iny utmost anticipations. I only 
treated the seeds once, but the crops of peas and beans have 
been twice as large as ever I have had before.— Mr. C. Turner, 
Sheffield. 

The inoculated sweet peas showed a marked improvement, 
and the runner beans which were also watered with culture 
after they came up were an improvement on those put in at the 
same time and under similar conditions, but not treated.— 
Rev. J. C. Honey, Bideford. >, 

Sweet peas grown in ground poor in organic matter, having 
been heavily dressed the year previous with lime. Inoculated 
with Nilro-Bactciinc, when planted and when growing. The 
plants became very vigorous ami stimly, and they were in 
bloom a full fortnight helblc anyone else’s in the district. I ‘ 
also hud finer blooms, and the rows were a picture all the 
season, and a surprise to all who saw them, especially as they , 
hail no food in the w ay of manure or chemical fertilisers, ana 
they were fully eight feet high. Mr.Thomas Bower, Shackley. 

HOW FARMERS HAVE BENEFITED. 

I had enough Nitro-Bacterine from you for ten acres of clover " 
seeds. I cannot tell much a I (out them yet, but I consider that 
the culture must have benefited the oats that grew with them, - 
as the oats were by far the best crop we had and the last we put 
in. -Mr. II. Rich, Bridgwater. 

I sowed half an acre of vetches last year -half of the same 
with treated seed .and the other half untreated. I have no 
positive figures as to the result, but estimated the crop from the 
treated seed to 50 per cent, heavier at least than that from the 
untreated. Thiscslhnatc wasconfirmed by others.— Mr. W 1 1.I.I AM 
S. Clark, Street. 

I saw no improvement whatever on the grass land,but the peas 
and beans have been a phenomenal crop, even when one 
considers the very poor season for these in our district. The 
roots of the plants were covered with nodules.—M r. T. 
Marlor, Settle. 

The treating of the seed peas with Nitro-Bacterine did them 
good, and the spraying later materially assisted their growth.— 
Mr. John Greenlees, Dover. 

1 am very pleased to say that I have obtained good results 
from the inoculation of my seeds with Nitro-Bacterine. 

The seeds 1 did not inoculate 1 have scarcely any clover at 
all, but the inoculated is a very good lot.—M r. Henry Martin, 
Wincle. 

I mixed the ingredients with the clovers, according to direc¬ 
tions, and sowed it on a very poor field not worth more than 
five shillings per acre. It is a light soil with a clay subsoil and 
is very much inclined to grow a weed which we call " Devil’s 
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beard." The result of the sowing was very satisfactory, indeed 
I mean to try it again another year.—M r. James Siacky 
W lCKETT, Bucks Cress, S.O. 

Last year I tried your culture with my clover seeds, anil 
found it a great success.—M r. Delme Davii.s-Eva.ns, Golden 
Grove. 

NITRO-BACTERINE tN AFRICA. 

. I had most Satisfactory results from the beans and lucerne 
which I inoculated with theNitro-Bacterine last year. — Arthur 
J Rannie, Johannesburg. 

I had a small packet of garden peas treated with Nitm- 
Hacterine culture. The success was very marked indeed.— 
W. D. Young, Nairobi, British East Africa. 

NOT too I.ATK TO USK N.B. 

The time for seed planting is rapidly passing, and 
many hearing about seed and soil inoculation for the 
first time may think that they are too late to take- 
advantage of it this year, and must postpone the trial 
until next. In that, however, they are mistaken. 
Inoculation with Nitro-Bacterine is done in two ways, 
either of which is effective. 

The first method is to moisten the seeds with tin- 
culture. This covers every seed with the invisible 
bacteria, which begin their work the moment the first 
rootlet appears, and go on increasing in numbers and 
energy as the plant develops. 

The second method is to water the growing plants 
with the culture diluted with water. The moment the 
bacteria reach the roots they begin to form the 
nodules, and to bring nitrogen down from the air and 
transform it into nitrogenous food, on which the plant 
lives. The increased growth and development of the 
plant soon show what is going on. 

The bacteria in Nitro-Bacterine are actually 
obtained in the first instance from the nodules them¬ 
selves. They are rendered much more virulent for 
ittacking leguminous plants by the special method 
jf their preparation, but they always remain much 
wore partial to the plant from which they originally 
sprang than to any other. 'That is why it has been 
ound necessary to have separate cultures for every 
variety of leguminous plant. 

A MIXED CULTURE FOR THE AMATEUR. 

In order to meet the needs of the amateur gardener, 
vho may have only a very small garden, and hesitates 
:o obtain a different culture for every variety of plant 
he grows, a mixed culture has been prepared for 
watering. This special culture consists of a mixture 
of the garden pea culture, the broad bean culture, the 
runner bean culture, and the sweet pea culture, and 
can be used for watering any of these leguminous. 
This mixed culture should be used for watering only. 
This sort ol application is much more general than 
Special seed inoculation, for which separate cultures 
must be used. The mixed watering culture is pre 
pared in half-crown packages, which wilt make one 
quart of solution. This before using should be further 
diluted with from eight to ten gallons of water. Full 
Erections are sent with each package. 
f In watering with Nitro-Bacterine it should always 
to borne in mind that the great thing is to get the 
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bacteria to the roots of the plants. The culture is not ’ 
applied in order to supply thirsty plants with water, 
but to get the bacteria into the ground. A great deal • 
of solution is not therefore required per plant. 

ACID SOILS 

Most garden soils are too acid. This is easily cor¬ 
rected by liming, but until this is done the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria do not have much chance of doing their 
work. It has been proved that the lime is not useful 
so much as a direct plant food as because it renders the 
conditions favourable for the growth of the bacteria 
themselves. These cannot live in an acid medium. 

It is useless to try and grow leguminous crops on 
land which is acid unless this has first been treated 
with lime. There are huge areas in India, South 
Africa and elsewhere which arc at present too acid 
for plant cultivation. It is no good trying Nitro- 
Bacterine in these cases unless liming is first resorted 
to. Curiously enough, the bacteria in the furze and 
lupin cultures are able to live in a more acid medium 
than any others. ' 

LEGUMINOUS FERTILISERS. 

We have received many inquiries from all over 
the world asking us to recommend the best legu¬ 
minous plants to grow as fertilisers in tea, coffee, 
cotton and sugar estates. This is a matter governed 
entirely by local conditions, and if there are no data 
to go upon, experiments must be made. A legume 
which may have proved the salvation of a tea-garden 
in Ceylon may prove utterly useless in India. The 
cow beans used with such astonishing results in the 
Azores may not thrive at all in the East Indies. We 
have had requests from the Argentine for leguminoste 
to grow in vineyards, from Salvador for coffee planta¬ 
tions, from India for cotton-fields, and so on from all 
parts of the world. Local experience must be the 
guide in every case. We will undertake to supply 
the culture needed if roots of the plant to be treated 
are sent us by post packed in damp cotton-wool and 
blotting paper. 

THE EXPERIMENTAL CULTURE. 

The special culture for non-leguminous plants is 
best applied by watering, although good results have 
been obtained when seed-oats, wheat and barley have 
been treated. The best way to use the culture on 
vegetables like cabbage, etc., is to dip the roots into it 
when setting the plants out. Our watering apparatus 
will be found useful for watering large fields. 

A separate culture is required for each variety of 
leguminous plant. The gallon packet is sold for 
5s. id. post free in the United Kingdom, and for 
5s. 6d. post free abroad. Quart packets are supplied 
ior sweet peas, peas, broad beans and runner beans, 

2s. 7d. post free. These are not sent abroad. The 
experimental non-leguminous culture can be used on 
any plant not belonging to the leguminosae, price 
5s. id. post free (5s. 6d. post free abroad). Write 
for particulars to The Nitro-Bacterine Distributing 
Agency, Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Editorial Office, Fourth Floor, Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, W.C. 


The Review of Reviews, which since 1890 has . 

I men edited at Mowbray House, in Norfolk Street, 
and which since 190.4 lias been published at 39 and 
40, Whitefriars Street, will in future be edited and ) 
published from Bank Buildings, Kingsway. The ' 
convenience of having both departments under one i 
roof has outweighed the inconvenienc e of migration ,i 
(rom our old familiar quarters in Mowbray House. ¥ 

The entrance to Bank Buildings is in Portugal J, 
Street, into which the publishing house fronts on the | 
gtound floor. My office window, instead of looking | 
out over the Thames, looks down upon Kingsway, y 
the onlv change which is not an improvement, as the '/! 
new offices, from a business point of view, are in every 
way more compact, convenient, and central than the 
old. 

My old rooms fronting the rivvr at Mowbray 
House continue in my occupation, but henceforth 'it 
they will be devoted to a less mundane business than 1 *! 
heretofore. f! 
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ESPERANTO 





SHORT time ago the Franca Esperantisto 
advertised that it had some copies of Dr. 
Zamenhof’s first entirely Esperanto publication 
jr sale at ten francs each. Of this precious little 
rork there are very few of the first edition now 
xtant. The copy before me is the second edition 
irinted in Warsaw in 1893. Consisting of about fifty 
tages, with a pink cover, and on paper a little unusual 
o English eyes, it is extremely interesting. Dr. 

1 Esperanto” tells of the kindness of the public, of 
he promises he has received, many of them uncon- 
litional, why he issued these promissory additions 
0 the propaganda grammars—(the promises were 
vorded thus: “ Mi subskribita promesas ellerni la 
jroponitan de Dro. Esperanto lingvon internacian, se 
sstos inontrita, ke dek milionoj personoj donis publike 
ian saman promeson ”)—and mentions the fa^t that 
n his first work he had said that for one whole year 
te would leave the world to criticise and judge, and 
.hat he would then analyse the criticisms and give to 
Esperanto its final foundation form. He then con- 
;inues a charming talk about the history of the year, 
ind stales that the language must now progress 
tormally through its literature ; ending the book with 
l translation from Andersen. The great value of the 
jook consists in this—that, though the first literary 
work of Dr. Zamenhof, it is as readable for the 
Esperancist of to-day as the most up-to-date works. 
Jfay, for beginners it would possibly be easier to read, 
'or the language has progressed with the needs of 
ihose using it, and the then nine hundred roots have 
multiplied considerably. 

A second brochure lies before me, which carries on 
:he story. It is one of the recent (February) publica- 
;ions of the Centra Oficejo, and contains a repiint ot 
:he Boulogne declaration of 1905, when it was 
ieclared that “ in order that the international lan¬ 
guage shall progress regularly and in fulj certainty, 
:hat it shall not fail,and that the (possibly)easily moved 
spirits of future friends shall not destroy the labours 
3f those who have worked in the past, one condition is 
needful—the existence of a clearly defined, untouch¬ 
able and unchangeable foundation for the language 
When the language is officially accepted by the 
Governments of the chief kingdoms, and these Govern¬ 
ments by a special law guarantee to Esperanto certain 
life and protection against capricious and disputatious 
persons, then an authoritative committee, chosen inter¬ 
nationally by the Governments, will have the right, 
once for all, to make changes, if such shall be found 
necessary . . . This important principle Esperantists 
must always remember, and they must fight against 
any contravention of it, for the moment in which it is 
touched will be the beginning of decay.” The events 
of the last twenty-one years have shown the correct¬ 
ness of Dr. ZameuhoPs judgment; for, upholding this 
principle, the continuity of Esperanto has been main¬ 
tained, and resting on a sure foundation its branches 


have spread in every direction, so that law • and 
science, art and commerce, find the needed speech- 
medium for international co-operation, whilst the 
child at the elementary school can comprehend its 
simple grammar without difficulty. Perhaps more 
than ever, at the present time, we need this reminder 
and encouragement. 

THE o’CONNOR GRAMMAR. 

This, the first English manual, which was prepared 
under such difficulties, a chapter at a time, to meet the ? 
weekly needs of the clamouring students, has been ■ 
thoroughly revised by its author, and is now, as it was 
at that early period (1902-3), pre-eminently the book ■ 
for the student who has to teach himself by book, as » \ 
well as for the class-student who has the advantage of a ‘ • 
teacher. The opening chapter is a translation of Dr. i 
ZamenhoPs own explanation of the formation of and 
reasons for the language ; advice is given to the 
student as to the best method of using the book ; the 
explanations of the pronunciation are conformed to the 
experience gained in these five or six years ; much 
information is given ; the vocabulary at the head of 
each lesson is in alphabetic order ; errors have been . 
corrected ■ and this little book—preface, grammar, 4 
exercise-book, reading-matter, letter-writing, diction¬ 
ary, etc.—can be obtained for is. 2d. post free 
at the Review ok Reviews office, Bank Buildings, 
Kingsway, W.C. 

PROGRESS. 

This continues at the normal rate of seventy new 
groups per month, the last statistics giving 1,311 as 
the number of world-groups, whilst fifty-four nations 
have now a national gazette, against forty-two six 
months ago. 

Concord , the organ of the International Arbitration 
Association, has now its especial Esperanto section. 

For Londoners and those coming to town, it may 
be well to mention that Esperantists use the Lyons 
Restaurant in Ludgate Circus, and some may be 
found there usually at the lunch hour and on Friday 
evenings before the meeting at St. Bride’s. » 

EXCHANGE OF HOMES. * 

Those interested in the exchange of homes should §.' 
remember that it takes some time to make satisfactory 
arrangements on both sides of the Channel; therefore 
if any parents desire to exchange, with French or 
German parents, a son or daughter for the summer 
holidays it would be well to write soon to Miss - 
Batchelor, Grassendale, Southborne-on-Sea, Hants, 
who kindly acts as hon. secretary for this matter. 
There is x fee of small amount, which is absolutely 
necessary in view of the costs incurred by the 
organisers of the exchange. 

The Modern language Association is about to 
arrange a loan collection of lantern slides illustrating 
the life and art of France and Germany. 
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REVIEW of REVIEWS 


The Progress of the World. 


A Test 
of 

Progress. 


I.—AN EPOCH-MAKING BUDGET. 

LONDON, May ist, 1909. 
For nearly twenty years, month 
by month, I have endeavoured to 
chronicle as best I could, from my 
watch-tower on the Thames, the 
progress of the human race through the wilderness of 
sin to the Promised Land. It has been a chronicle 
not unlike that earlier pilgrimage through the Sinai 
Desert, a chequered 
chronicle of a movement 
by no means always for¬ 
ward ; a story of re¬ 
treat as well as of ad¬ 
vance, of defeat as well 
as of victory. But on 
the whole we have got 
forrader. The history 
of the last twenty years 
has been on the whole 
a record of progress. It 
has been scarred by war 
and cursed by the sequelae 
of war. It has witnessed 
an ineffectual effort to 
stay the devastating curse 
of ever-increasing arma- 
ments, but it has also 
witnessed in all coun¬ 
tries a definite advance 

towards making the Condition-of-the-People Question 
the first order of the day. And the more the Condi¬ 
tion-of-the-People Question monopolises the attention 
of the nations the more hope is there of their waking 
up, sooner or later, to the fatuous folly of wasting 
the resources of peace in preparing for the possible 
demands of war. The sharp antagonism between 
the political ambitions of States and the social and 
moral welfare of the peoples is brought out into clear 
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A Prickly Prospect 

Loans I.ansixiwne and Londonderry : “It will have to 
come our way later 011. Will it Ire safe to sit upon it ? ” 


relief by the rival claims of Dreadnoughts and Old- |J 
age Pensions upon the British Treasury. The more ft 
the need for social reform is realised the more indis- J 
pensable will appear the need for that International J 
State, of which the Hague Conferences were the more ,fj 
or less unconscious pioneers. And the question hovtyj 
far the need for social reform is realised has beenjl 
boldly brought to a crucial test by the Budget, in J 
which Mr. Lloyd George has. put his owit ' fortunes do Jf 

the touch to wlp or lc J f 4 
all. , if. 


The Significance 
of 

the Budget. 

I cannot more clearly it 
dicate my sense of th|S 
exceeding importance csS%1 
the Budget than by subrfj 
stituting for my usual 
monthly history of th&| 
Progress of the World aj$& 
analysis of its provision*.! 
For |his Budget is thef 
most effective tqgt of tblf 
reality of our progress^ 
that has been afforded tifj; 
in a lifetime. Its recep* 
tion will test, as nothing 
has heretofore tested, the 
extent to which the 
people of this country are imbued with a desire to 
make progress in the social amelioration of the 
condition of the masses. What General Booths 
“ Darkest England ” was to the Salvation Army, Mr; 
Lloyd George’s Budget is to the British nation. It 
is a clarion cry to all those who believe in progress 
to leave their tents and rally round the leader who 
has summoned to a new holy war. For, as the Cha$ 
cellor of the Exchequer said in the peroration, in 
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which he apostrophised Mr. Emmott, the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means:— 

Mr. Emmott, this is a war Budget 1 It is a Budget for 
waging implacable warfare against poverty, and I cannot help 
hoping and believing that before this generation has passed away 
we shall have made a great advance towards the good time 
When poverty, with the wretchedness and squalor and human 
degradation which always follow in its camp, will be as remote 
from the people of this country as the wolves which once infested 
its forests. 


The advent of Mr. Lloyd George 
Lord Rosebery’s was s c e n afar off by Lord Rose- 
ESSS" bery who, in 1894, delivered 
himself of an eloquent prophecy 
which has been so singularly fulfilled by this Budget 
that I make no apology for quoting it here :— 


I believe, in the further course of the lowering of that suffrage, 
we somewhere or other lit upon the conscience of the commu¬ 
nity. I believe that at last the community lias awoke to its 
liabilities and duties to all ranks and classes. And I believe 
the people are now inclined to think that politics is not merely 
a game at which the pawns have to be sacrificed to the knights 
and the castles, but is an elevating and ennobling effort to carry 
into practical affairs and practical life the principles of a higher 
morality. I believe that, increasingly, Governments will be 
judged by that test. 1 believe the people are coming to 
recognise that in that spirit alone must Governments 
be carried on. It is all very well to make great speeches 
and to win greaL divisions. It is well to speak with 
authority in the councils of the world, and to see your 
. davies riding on every sea, and to see your flag on every shore. 
That is well, hut it is not all. I am certain that there is a party 
in this country, not named as yet, that is disconnected with any 
existing political organisation, a party which is inclined to say, 

1 “ A plague on both your 1 louses, a plague on all your parties, 

■ a plague on all your politics, a plague on your unending discus¬ 
sions which yield so little fruit. Have done with this unending 
talk, and come down and do something for the people.” It is 
this spirit which animates, as I believe, the great masses of our 
artisans, the great masses of our working clergy, the great 
masses of those who work for and with the poor . . . You will find 
that that spirit will spread if Parliament is not able to do some¬ 
thing effective—you will find it* will spread higher and wider 
in the social scale ; and I, for one, shall not despair some 
day to see a Minister, Prime or otherwise, who shall 
not scruple, from time to time, to come tlown from the 
platform of patty and speak straight to the hearts of his 
fellow-countrymen — speak to them as Sir Robert l'eel 
spoke to them when he was hurled from power for 
cneapening the bread of the people. Were that minister here 
to-night, he would, I imagine, ask you not to save his cabinet or 
himself, but to make a great effort to save yourselves—to save 
yourselves, by some noble, by some direct, by some effective 
action, from the dangers that encircle a great population—the 
, perils of violence, of crime, and the greatest peril of all, the 
f, peril of ignorance. . . . Unless eftecLivc means arc taken to 
deal with this enormous, this incalculable population which is 
V growing up around us, half noticed, half ignored, there is a 
^ danger for England such as war has never given her, and which 
fs it is the prayer of this Government she may escape. 

But a greater than Lord Rose- 
<•; The Condition- bery, just seventy years earlier, had 
§■ people Question, foretold the advent of some leader 
of men who would do as Mr. Lloyd 
^George has done in boldly discarding laissez faire , and 
^taking the C mdition-of-the-People Question the first 
of the day. In his “ Chartism,” in 1839, and 


nearly twenty years later, in his “ Shooting Niagara,” 
Mr. Carlyle proclaimed aloud the inevitable passing of 
laissez faire. I remember in one of the last con¬ 
versations I was privileged to enjoy with the Seer of 
Chelsea, venturing to assure him that he need have no 
fear that Democracy would mean anarchy and no 
Government. “ It is,” I said, “ but removing the chains 
from dead devils to rivet them upon the limbs of the 
new Apollyon. It is more likely to go too far in that 
direction than not to go far enough.” Carlyle in his 
extreme old age hardly ventured to hope. But in his 
“ Chartism ” he had confidently predicted the passing 
of laissez faire. He wrote :— 

Parliament will absolutely with whatever effort have to lift 
itself out of those deep ruts of do-nothmg routine, and learn to 
say on all sides something more edifying than laissez faire. If 
Parliament cannot learn it, what is to become of Parliament? 
The toiling millions of England ask of their English Parliament 
foremost of all : t'anst thou govern us or not ? Parliament with 
its privileges is strong, hut necessity and (lie laws of nature are 
stronger than it . . . Done oneway or other the thing must be. 

The toiling millions of England to-day are put to 
the test whether or not they really want this thing 
done. 

When Mr. Lloyd George became 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Chancellor of the Exchequer I had 
Chance. a long talk with hint upon his new 

office and the opportunities it 
offered. He said quite frankly that it seemed to him 
the only department in the Government in which 
anything could be done. The veto of the Lords was 
certain to be exercised upon all Liberal legislation, 
excepting that which was constitutionally excluded 
from their control. At the Exchequer the Peers were 
powerless. And I gathered from Mr. George’s talk, 
a year ago, that it would not be his fault if the 
financial prerogatives of the Commons were not used 
to cover many schemes which would otherwise have 
had no chance of passing the second Chamber. But 
notwithstanding that foreshadowing of intention, I 
was not prepared for so daring a challenge as that 
which Mr. Lloyd George has flung at the feet of the 
Peers in his Budget. It is so daring, so far-reaching, 
so comprehensive, that at first I held rny breath. 
The familiar saying of the French general about the 
Balaklava charge recurred, C'est magnifiqtie , tnais- 
ce n'estpas la guerre. Everyone must admit that it is 
sensational and grandiose, but is it business ? On 
second thoughts, however, the Budget, on the whole, 
ignoring faults of difference in detail, seemed to be 
inevitable and necessary. It was the psychological 
moment. Mr. Lloyd George had to seize it or see it 
go by for ever 
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The young Turks have not more 
The Deposition effectively deposed Abdul Hamid 
Lalssez Falre. at Constantinople than our young 
Welshman has deposed Lussez 
fciire at Westminster. The vital passage in his four 
hours’ speech is that in which he explicitly, and with 
as much precision as emphasis, defined the functions 
of Government:— 

This country is. small—I suppose it is tlie smallest great 
country in the world—but we have by no means exhausted its 
possibilities for healthy and productive employment. It is no 
part of the function of a Government to create work; but it is 
an essential; part of its business to see that the people are 
equipped to make the best of their own country, are penniltcd 
to make the best of their own eountiy, and, if necessary, are 
helped to make the best of their own country. . . . The State 
can help by instruction, by experiment, by organisation, by 
direction, and even, in certain cases which are outside the 
legitimate sphere of individual enterprise, by incurring direct 
responsibility. I doubt whether there is a great industrial 
country in the world which spends less money dnectly on vvoik 
connected with Lite development ol its resources than we do. 

There is the ideal of the beneficent State, the State 
as a kind of co-operative providence formally set tip 
on the throne vacated by laissez fain. If Mr. 
Carlyle could have seen this day afar off he would 
have rejoiced and been exceeding glad. “ For in 
very truth it is a new Era, and a new Practice has 
become indispensable in it.” 

The supreme question being thus 
The Crucial Test boldly raised, what will' be the 
our Democracy, answer of our democracy ? Are the 
toiling millions of Great Britain 
sufficiently alive to their own interests, or sufficiently 
sympathetic to the sufferings of their own class to re¬ 
spond to Mr. Lloyd George’s appeal ? Or are they so 
nubruted and short-sighted, so engrossed in the mate¬ 
rial satisfaction of the moment that they will turn and 
rend the Minister who has added a halfpenny a glass to 
the cost of their whisky, a halfpenny an ounce to the 
cost of their tobacco ? I confess that the memory of 
the crowding thousands who attend football matches 
does not encourage a very hopeful answer to this 
question. There are hundreds of thousands of men 
in this country who would refuse a free passport to 
the Kingdom of Heaven if they had to pay for it by 
an extra halfpenny on spirits and tobacco. These 
two halfpennies may be like the dreaded shears of 
the Abhorred Fates, and they may make a swift end 
of Mr. Lloyd George and his Budget. But that 
remains to be proved. If our working people are 
besotted to such a point as to be unable to respond 
to such a stirring appeal as that addressed to them 
by Mr. Lloyd George, then our sun is set, and there 
is nothing for it but to ruefully prepare for the judg¬ 


ment to come. Not even Omnipotence can save a 
nation from ruin if drinking and smoking dominate 
both heart and brain. 

XL—WHAT IT OFFERS TO THE POOR. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget is so 
(l) No Postponement voluminous and cumbered with so 
Social Reform. many details that it is necessary 
to break it up into sections in order * 
that its true character may be properly appreciated. 

I will therefore quote the passages in his speech ' 
which bring into clear tclicl his ideas and his point 
of view. I begin with his famous repudiation of,, 
the plea for postponing Social Reform till a more 
convenient season :— ' 

Can the whole subject of furthei social lelorm be postponed 
until the increasing demands made upon the .National Exchequer 
by the growth of armaments has ceased ? Mot merely can it lie 
postponed but ought it to be postponed ? Is tlicu* the slightest 
hope that if we defenod consideiution of the mailer we are likely 
within a generation to find any more favourable moment for ; 
attending to it? I confess that, us to that, I am lather pessi- ,, 
mistic. And wc have to ask ourselves this lurtlier question—If 
we put off dealing with these social sores are the evils which ■'[ 
arise from them not likely to grow and to fester until finally the ■ . 
loss which the country sustains will be infinitely gieatcr than \ 
anything it would have to bear in paying the cost of an imine- 
diate remedy? There are hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
and children in this country now enduring hardship lor which the 
sternest judge would not hold them responsible ; hardships entirely 
due to circumstances over which they hate not the slightest 
command- the fluctuations and changes of trade, or even of’., 
fashions, ill-health, and the premature breakdown or death of 
the bread-winner. Owing to events of this kind, all of them - 
beyond human control—at least beyond the control of the 
victims—thousands, and 1 am not sure 1 should be wrong if , 
1 said millions, are precipitated into a condition of acute v. 
distress and poverty. Ifow many people there are of this » 
kind in this wealthy land the figures of old-age pensions have 
thrown a very unpleasant light upon. Is it lair, is it just, is 
it humane, is it honourable, is it safe to subject such a 
multitude of our poor fellow-countrymen and countrywomen to 4 
continued endurance of these miseries until nations have learnt ; 
enough wisdom not to squander their resources on these huge j 
machines for the destruction of human life < ; 

Everybody expected that tea and , 
(2) No ^Taxation sugar would be selected as subjects 
Necessaries of Life. for increased taxation. But Mr. . 

Lloyd George would not hear of ’ 
it. His sympathetic feeling for the poor, based upon 
a realisation of their needs, comes out very dearly in d 
his resolute refusal to tax the necessaries of life. . 
Speaking of the evidence as to the life of the claimants - 
of Old-age Pensions, Mr. George says:— 

One thing which struck me very forcibly was that they all 
reported that, the poorer the people they had to deal with, the 
more was their food confined to bread and tea, and of the price ;; 
of that tea, which of course, was of the poorest quality, half 
went to the tax-gatherer. That is always the worst of indirect, ; 
taxation. The poorer people are, the heavier they are taxed. 
Tea and sugar are necessaries of life, and I think the 
rich man who would wish to spare his im 11 pocket at the expense 
of the bare pocket of the poor is a very shabby rich man indeed. ■ 
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Into 
Pensioners. 


I am sure that I will carry with me the assent of even the 
classes upon whom I propose to place heavy burdens that, when 
we come to indirect taxes, at any rate those two essentials of 
life to the poor ought to be exempt. 

So far from going back on old-age 
.(3) Convert^Paupers pensions, the Chancellor promises 
to extend them by removing the 
veto on the grant of pensions to 
those who have accepted parochial relief. He said:— 

There are between 200,000 and 300,000 paupers over seventy 
years of age in this country. It was rather hard upon those 
who had managed up to a ripi old age, by a life of hard work, 
to keep off the Poor Law, and who only finally resorted to 
parochial relief when their physical powers utterly failed them, 
that they should be still kept to their miserable and pauper- 
tainted allowance of 2s. or 2s. 6<1. a week, while their more 
fortunate, but perhaps not inoic deserving, neighbours were in 
receipt of an honourable State pension of 5s. a week and often 
IOS. a week. At the present moment these paupers cost some¬ 
thing like ,£1,500,000 to £ 2,000,000 a year on the local rates 
of the country, and my right lirni. friend the President of the 
Local Government Hoard and 1 have been negotiating with 
some leading representatives of local authorities with a 
view to seeing whether we could not divide the charge 
between us; whether the local authorities would not lie 
prepared to subscribe the amount they give at the present 
moment on condition that the Imperial Exchequer should bear 
! the cost of paying the difference between the burden borne at 
\ the present moment by the local authorities and the amount 
.. which would be tequired to convert the 2s. into 5s. Those 
* negotiations have, I think, taken a very hopeful turn, and T am 
very sanguine that we shall Ire able to submit to the House, I 
, am afraid not this year, but probably next year, proposals 
which will enable us to raise hundreds of thousands of poor, 
deserving old working men and working women from the 
slough of pauperism into the more dignified and comlortable 
position of State pensioners. 

. ,, Mr. Lloyd George repels abso- 

(4) National Insurance 1 , , , 

against lutely the proposal that the age 

Sickness, qualifying for a pension should 

Widowhood, etc. , , , T , , 

be reduced to 65. It would cost 

jQi 5,000,000 a year, and then would not relieve 
those who are most needy. He promises a scheme 
of national insurance against the following evils :— 

Old age, premature breakdown in health and strength, the 
death of the breadwinner, and unemployment due either to the 
decay of industries and seasonable demands, or the fluctuations 
or depressions in trade. When Bismarck was strengthening the 
< foundations of the new German Empire one of the very first 
'/ tasks he undertook was the organisation of a scheme which 
s ensured the German workmen anil their families against the 
.‘ worst evils vshiel) ensue Jrom these common accidents of 
-■ life. And a superb scheme it is. It has saved an incal- 
culable amount of misery to hundreds of thousands and 
“ possibly millions of people who never deserved it. Wher- 
i, ever I went in Germany, north or south, ana whomever 
f *' I met, whether it was an employci or a workman, a 
^‘Conservative or a Liberal, or a Socialist or a trade union 
s'; leader, all of one accord spoke in the most laudatory terms 
V’pf the excellent effects which have been achieved by tins great 
System. There were several who wanted extensions; there was 
fypot one who wanted to go back on it. And the experience of 
feftis and of every other country is that no plan short of a 
"’ubiversal compulsory system can ever hope to surcec I in 
lequately coping withjje problem. In this country we have 



ed until recently 
age and accident) 


:s^WP'< 


untary effort, but we found that for 
'quite insufficient. In Belgium they 


re resorted to the plan of subsidizing voluntary organizations', 


and they have met with a certain amount of success. All we 
have now left to do in order to put ourselves on a level with 
Germany—and I hope our competition with Germany will not 
be limited to armaments—is to make some further provision for 
the sick, for the invalided, for the widows and orphans of the 
broken soldiers of industry. 

Mr. George defined four principles 

on which he hoped to attempt to 
(5) Poor Law Reform. ^ . , . f 

carry out the recommendations of 

the Poor Law Commission Re¬ 
ports which have as their first objects the drawing of 
a clear and definite line between those whose poverty 
is the result of their own misdeeds and those who 
have been brought to want through misfortune. These 
principles are as follows :— 

1. No plan can hope to be really comprehensive or conclusive 
in this or any country which does not include an element of 
compulsion. 

2. For financial as well as for other reasons success is un¬ 
attainable except on the basis of a direct contribution from the 
classes more immediately concerned. 

3. There must be a State contribution substantial enough to 
enable those whose means are too limited and precarious to 
sustain adequate premiums to overcome that difficulty without 
throwing undue risks on other contributors. 

4. In this country, where benefit and provident societies of 
all kinds represent a triumph of organization, of patience, and 
self-government which is unpuiallcled in the history of almost 
any country, no scheme would be profitable, no scheme would 
be tolerable which would do the least damage to those highly 
beneficent organizations. On the contrary, it must be the aim 
of every well considered plan to encourage and, if practicable, as 
1 believe it is, to work thiongh them. 

Mr. Carlyle seventy years ago 
(8)Insurance asked despairingly: “Can the 
Unemployment, labouring man in this England of 
ours who is willing to labour, find 
work and subsistence by his work?” and declared 
that it was matter of mere conjecture and assertion 
hitherto. The national system of Labour Exchanges 
promised in the King’s Speech will afford the 
necessary machinery for a system of insurance 
against unemployment. Mr. Winston Churchill is 
elaborating 

a scheme which, while encouraging the voluntary efforts now 
being made by trade unions to provide unemployment bene¬ 
fit lor their members, will extend the advantage of insurunce 
to a very much larger circle of workmen, including unskilled 
labourers. I do not now speak of the unemployment due to 
infirmity 01 personal failings, or of unemployment due to labour 
disputes, but to that unemployment—by iar the larger part of the 
evil—which occurs as a regular feature, varying with season-, 
and cycles, in important groups of trades, which renders the 
position of the worker in such trades unusually precarious, and 
can only be dealt with, and ought clearly to be dealt with, by a 
process of spreading wages and of averaging risks and fluctua¬ 
tions . . . Within the selected trades, however, the scheme 
will apply universally to all adult workers. Any insurance 
scheme of this kind must necessarily require contributions from 
those engaged in the insured trades, both as employers and 
employed ; but we recognise the necessity of meeting these con¬ 
tributions by a State grant and guarantee. We cannot, of 
course, attempt to pass the necessary Bill to establish unemploy¬ 
ment insurance during the present Session ; but the postpone- 
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ment will not involve any real delay, for the establishment of 
labour exchanges is a necessary preliminary to the work of 
insurance, and this will occupy time. 

III. —THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL 
RESOURCES. 

I have already quoted, in the para- 

(t) Agriculture. S ra P h about the downra11 of laissfz 

faire, the general outline of Mr. 

George’s ideas as to the functions 

of the State. Here is what he said about the bearing 

of his scheme on agriculture:— 

Take the case of agriculture alone. F.xamine the Budgets of 
foreign countries, examine them from this particular point of 
view, and hon. members, I think, will be rather ashamed at the 
contrast between the wise and lavish generosity of countries 
much poorer than ours and the short-sighted and niggardly 
parsimony with which we dole out small sums of money tor the 
encouragement of agriculture in our country. We are not 
getting out of the land anything like what it is capable of 
endowing us with. Of the enormous quantity of agricultural 
and dairy produce and fruit, and of the timber which is imported 
into this country, a considerable portion could be raised, and 
ought to be raised, on our own lands. There is a certain 
amount of money, not very much, spent in this country 
in a spasmodic kind of way on what I will call the woik of 
national development — in light railways, in harbours, 
in indirect but very meagre assistance to agriculture. 

I propose to gather all these grants together into one grunt 
that i propose to call a development grant, and tins year to add 
a sum of 200,000 to that grant for these purposes. Legislation 
will have to be introduced, and I will then explain the method 
of administration and the objects in greater detail, but the grant 
will be utilised in the promotion of schemes which have lor their 
purpose tile development of the resources of the country, and 
will include such objects as expenditure upon scientific research 
in the interests of agriculture, experimental farms, the improve¬ 
ment of slock, the equipment of agencies for disseminating agri¬ 
cultural instruction, the encouragement and promotion of co¬ 
operation, the improvement of rural transport so as to make 
markets more accessible, the facilitation of all well-considered 
schemes and measures for attracting labour back to tin 1 land by 
small holdings or reclamation of wastes. 

Mr. Lloyd George explicitly re- 
(2) Resettlement cognised that the State alone could 
the Land. profitably undertake the resettle¬ 
ment of the land. He said :— 

A State can and a State ought to take a longer and a wider 
view of its investments than individuals do. The resettlement 
of deserted and impoverished parts of its own territories may 
not bring to its eoffers a direct return which would reimburse 
it fully for its expenditure ; but the indiiect enrichment of its 
resources more than compensates it for any apparent and imme¬ 
diate loss. The individual can rarely afford to wait, a .State 
can ; the individual must judge of the success of his enterprise 
by the testimony given for it by his bankbook ; a Stale keeps 
many ledgers, not all in ink, and, when we wish to judge of the 
advantage derived by a country from a costly experiment, we 
must examine all those books before we venture to pronounce 
judgment. Any man who has ciossed and rccrossed this 
country from north to south and east to west must have been 
perplexed at finding that there is so much waste and wilderness 
possible in such a crowded little island. There are millions of 
acres in this country which are more stripped and sterile than 
they were, and providing a living for fewer people than they 
did, even i,ooo years ago—acres which abroad would either be 


(3) Afforestation. 


clad with profitable timber or brought even to a higher state of 
cultivation. We want to do more in the w r ay of developing'- 
the resources of our own country. 

Some of the objects on which the ; 
resources of the Development'! 
Fund are to bo spent are the insti-, 
tution of schools of forestry, the j 
purchase and preparation of land for afforestation, and ® 
the setting up of a number of experimental forests on} 
a large scale. The reason for this is that in the r&i 
afforesting of waste lands we are far behind every^ 
other civilised country in the world. Forests®] 
occupy seventeen per cent, of Belgium, twenty | 
per rent, of Germany, but only four per cent oK 
Great Britain. Only 16,000 persons are employed on|! 
home forests, as'against 200,000 families so employed! 
in Germany. And yet the soil and the climate df| 
this country are just as well adapted for the growth of f 
marketable trees as that of the States of Germany*! 
To rush into planting on a huge scale, without first oil 
all making the necessary experiments, organising 
trained body of foresters, and taking all other essential! 
steps to secure success when you advance, would bin 
to court disaster, which might discourage all futurej 
attempts. But he will give respectful and favourable! 
consideration to the very comprehensive and fari| 
reaching scheme for planting the wastes of the country! 
recommended by the Royal Commission. jj 

During his speech Mr. Lloj C 
( 4 ) Appropriation George was frequently cheere 
Surpluses. by the Tariff Reformers; as, ft* 
instance, when he said that 
want to do more developing in the way of the r« 
sources of our own country. He retorted :— 

The- hon. members opposite ami ourselves are in comp! 
accord. The only difference is as to the remedy. In 01 
opinion the remedy they would suggest would make f< 
costlier and more inaccessible for the people; the remedl 
we propose, on the other hand, would make food more abu 
dam, better, and cheaper. . . . Every acre of land brougl 
into cultivation, every acre of cultivated land brought into 
higher state of cultivation, means more labour of a healthy &ni 
productive character. It means more abundant food—cheap' 
and better food for tile people. The sum which the Govefl 
ment propose to set aside for these purposes may seem dji 
proportionate, especially as a good deal of capital expendittr 
will necessarily be invested in the carrying out more especia 1 
of the experiments. ... I intend to avoid the necessity of res 
to loans in connection with the capital expenditure required f() 
other parts of the schemes. . I shall hope to attain this end T 
what may perhaps at first sight appear a proposal of a me 
sweeping character. Hitherto all surpluses due either to uu 
peeled accretions to the revenue or savings upon the estimatfcif 
have passed automatically into the old Sinking Fund for h 
liquidation of debt. I propose that all the«e unanticipa- 
accretions and economies shall in future pass into the Develop*! 
merit Fund, so as to constitute a reserve for the purpose p| 
money spent, on the recommendations of the Commissioners, bujj 
under the direction of Parliament, on such objects as I hatfe 
too compendiously sketched. 
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IV.—HOW IT DEALS WITH THE LAND. 

The first object of Mr. Lloyd 
* The Powers George’s solicitude is the ground 
Ground Landlords, landlords in towns whose dealings 
with their tenants he contrasts with 
those of the owners of agricultural land, very much to 
the advantage of the latter :— 

The urban landlord by his lease agrees to allow a tenant to 
build a bouse of a certain size and at a certain cost, and in a 
contain way j that at the cud of the teim lie, or rather his repre¬ 
sentatives, should hand that house over in good terminable 
repair, free from all ineuin I nances, to the representatives of the 
ground owner, who has never spent a penny upon constiucting 
it and* who has lereived dining the whole term of lease the 
highest rent which he could possibly exact in respect of the site 
for that plot of ground ? W hy, there rs not a landlord in Groat 
Britain who would ever dream of imposing such outrageous 
conditions upon his agricultural tenant. Anil yet these are the 
conditions which are imposed every day in respect of urban 
sites; imposed upon tradesmen who have no clroioe in the 
matter ; imposed upon professional men and business men who 
have got to live somewhere within reasonable distance of their 
offices ; imposed even on workmen building a house for them¬ 
selves, paying for it by monthly instalments out of their wages, 
for thirty years, purely in order to be within reasonable reach of 
the factory, or mine, or workshop ai which they arc earning a 
living. 


V* 

The agricultural landlord becomes* 
The more or Jess infected by the evil 

Overcrowded Village, spirit of the urban landlord when 
his land approaches the outskirts 

of a town ;— 

You will find, as a rule, your town or village huddled 
in one corner of the map, dwellings jammed together as near 
as the law of the land will pcimit, with an occasional court¬ 
yard into which the sunshine rarely creeps, but with nothing 
that would justify the title of garden. That is one of the worst 
features of the system. It is to the interest of the landlords 
to crowd as much bricks and mortar on every square yard of 
land there as the law will allow. And yet outside are square 
miles of land unoccupied, or at least unbuilt upon j while 
land m the town seems to let by the giain as if it were 
radium. .Not merely towns, but villages—and by villages and 
towns I mean the people who dwell in them- suffer extremely 
from the difficulty which is experienced in obtaining land and by 
the niggardliness with which sites arc measured out. One 
disastrous result of this is that land which is essential to tin- 
free and healthy development of towns is licing kept out of 
the inaiket in order to enhance its value, and that towns are 
cramped and people become overcrowded 111 dwellings which 
are costly without being comfortable. 

In order to cope with these evils 
20 per cent Tax Mr. Lloyd George says ail the 
Unearned Increment, land in the kingdom will be valued 


Referring to the evidence given 

before the Town Holdings Com- 

A Sample Case. ■ ■ , - uoo a 

mittecs appointed m 1 008 and 

1890, Mr. George said:— 

The evidence was very stai tling. Then-was the case of the 
Festiniog quarry men, who had to build on rinks which could 
not feed a goat, and upon swamps for which tin- landlord could 
not and did not receive more than, sometimes, 2s. an acre, and 
at the outside 7s. fid. nil acre. These were Jet to the quarry- 
men for building purposes at rents that amounted to ^50 an 
acre. That was the foundation of the transaction. Util that 
was not all. Leases weir- given for sixty years. All the 
improvements were eflccted either by tin- quairyiuen themselves 
Or by the local authority to whom they paid their rates. As 
they paid their mortgages to the building societies the houses. 
Instead of increasing in value, got less and less valuable as they 
passed, year by year, into possession ol the landlotd. There 
were many illustrations of that kind before this Committee, 
though not all sixty years. 


After describing how the spirit 
The of greed is allowed full scope in 

Unearned Increment. tlu . case of thc town landlord, 

the Chancellor says :— 


Although the landlord w illiout any exertion of his own is now 
ijn these cases in leeeipt of an income ten or even a hundred¬ 
fold of what he was in I he habit of receiving when these pro- 
:perties were purely agricultural in their character ; and, although 
ipe is in addition to that released fiom all the heavy financial 
^obligations which are attached to the ownership of this land as 
.agricultural property, still he does not contribice a penny out of 
jlis income towards the local expenditure ot the community 
tyybich has thus made his wealth, in the words of John Stuart 
Mill, “whilst he was slumbering.” Is it too much, is it unfair, 
w it inequitable that Vailiament should demand a special contri- 
ipution born these fortunate owneis towards the defence of the 
EBpuntty and the social needs of the unfortunate in the community 
gjptae efforts have so materially contributed to the opulence 
Bfcbich they are enjoying ! 


at its present value. That is the 
first operation. If it increases in value subsequently, 
then, either on transfer or at death, the proposal is 
that the Slate should secure 20 per cent, upon that 
increment. In case of sale the 20 per cent, will be 
charged on the difference between the valuation price 
and the price the property sold for:— 

The property will he valued on the death of its owner, and if 
the increment is not due to cx|>t nditurc made by him, if it is not 
attributable to him, but to the growth of population or some 
other cause, then the same charge will he made on that incre¬ 
ment in favour of thc community. 

In order to prevent conges- 
A Halfpenny tion in towns owing to land- 

tho Pound lords refusing to sell agricultural 

Undeveloped Land. ,an(i in th(; neighbourhood, Mr. 

George imposes a tax of one half¬ 
penny in the pound upon undeveloped land. This 
is practically a tax upon vacant building sites which 
have acquired a special value owing to their being 
near a town or village :— 

You cannot help feeling how much healthier and happier the 
community could have been made in these towns and villages if 
they had been planned on more spacious and rational principles, 
with a reasonable allowance of garden for every tenant which 
would serve ai> a playground and as a vegetable and flower garden 
for the workman and his family, and would even, in many a 
district, help materially to solve the problem of unemployment. 
The tax on undeveloped land will be charged upon unhuilt-on 
land only, and all land of which the capital value does not 
exceed £50 an acre will be exempted, as also any land ex¬ 
ceeding that value with respect to which it can be shown to thc 
satisfaction of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue that no 
part of the value is due to thc capability of the land for use for 
building purposes. Under these provisions all land having a 
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». (farely agricultural value will be exempt. Further exemptions 
will be made in favour of gardens and pleasure grounds not 
exceeding an acre in extent, and parks, gardens, and open spaces 

• which are open to the public as of right, or to which reasonable 
access is granted to the public where that access is recognised 
by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue as contributing to the 

* amenity of the locality. 

This is not clear. Mr. George 

A Ta * said that the principle applied to 

on • - ■. . ■ ■ 

Mining Royalties, vacant building sites :— 

Also to ungotten minerals, which we 
propose similarly to tax at a halfpenny'in the pound, calculated 
upon the price which the mining rights might be expected to 
realise if sold in open market at the date of valuation. 

The royalties received by the landowner in respect of his 
interest in the mine are evidence of the value of the minerals 
which have not been raised and which are still underground, 
and I have no doubt valuer would take them into account 
when assessing the price which he should put upon the land¬ 
lord’s interest in the property. 

There all the expenditure is incurred by a prospector, who 
runs the risk of losing it. The capitalist risks his capital, the 
miners risk life ; and 1 do not think it is too much to ask the 
royalty owner, who has contributed no capital and who runs no 
risk in the matter, to contribute in this emergency towards 
relieving the heavy burden which luis come upon us in 
this country and to furnish a Mini of money lo make provision ’ 
for the social needs of those who have been engager! in digging 
up mining royalties all their fives. 



By permission of the proprietor* of “ Punch” J 

Rich Fare. 

The Giant Lloyd-Gorgibustkr : 


“Fee, Fi, Fo, Fat, 

I smell the blood of a plutocrat ; 

Be he alive or be he dead. 

I’ll grind his bones to make my bread.” 


, „ Mr. George daps a io per cent. 

10 per cent. Tax t 

on tax on the determination of a 

Determination of lease. When a lease falls in, not 
merely does the land revert to 
the landlord, but the house as well. The io per 
cent, will be charged on the difference between the 
interest which the landlord had in the land before 
the date of the lease and that which he has acquired 
on the expiry of the lease. In fact, he pays io per 
cent, on property which he has acquired without 
expenditure. This, Mr. George thinks, will facilitate 
renewals of leases, especially as he offers— 
a special abatement of duty proportionate to the un¬ 
expired period of the original lease which is surrendered. 
Towards the termination of a lease the lessee may be willing and 
even anxious to make improvements in the jncutises provided 
that he can obtain a decent security of tenure at a reasonable 
rent. His business maybe crippled for want of projKir accommo¬ 
dation, but he is at the mercy of the ground landlord, who, in 
many cases, wrings oul of him the uttermost farthing before 
agreeing to a renewal which is to the interest of Ixilli parties. 
Jf the parties fail to come to terms, the opportunity for an im¬ 
provement, possibly of great public utility, is at any rate post¬ 
poned, and perhaps irretrievably lost. Tlte importance of 
facilitating such renewals, to the interests of lessees, of the 
building trade, of the public generally, and even of the ground 
landlord himself, can scarcely he exaggerated. 

V.—TAXES ON LUXURIES. 

Mr. Lloyd George is a Welsh 

Dearer Whisky. Nonconformist. He is also a 
human being with some of the 
Old Adam lurking in him. The 
rejection of the Licensing Bill last year was probably 
remembered by him when making up his new taxes. 
Hence the drinkers have been heavily hit by an 
increase in the duty on spirits. Mr. George says :— 

It is perfectly true that the small duties imposed up to the 
present have not produced anything, and the reason for that is , 
ihat the retailer found, probably by changes in the character of -< 
the whisky or other means, that he was able to get liis money in 
another way, and the consumption decreased by a considerable 
amount. Therefore it is idle lo put on anything except a fairly, 
heavy tax. 1 propose, therefore, to raise the present duties of 
Customs and Excise by 3s. 9c!. a gallon, or, approximately, one- 
third—an amount ■which will, on the one hand, justify an 
inoiease in retail prices, and, on the other hand, assuming such 
increase to be at the rate of a halfpenny a glass upon each glass 
of spirits sold over the counter at a public-house, will leave an 
ample margin for the publican to recoup himself for loss of 
profit arising from dcci eased consumption and something over 
towards mitigating the pressure of the new licence duties scale. 

Mr. Lloyd George enjoys a good 
cigar, but that does not deter hint 
Dearer Tobacco. f rom clapping one halfpenny per 

ounce upon the tobacco duty:— 

The present rate of duty on unmanufactured tobacco contain¬ 
ing 10 per cent, or more of moisture is 3s. a pound, and the 
increase I propose is 8d. a pound, with equivalent additions to 
the rates for cigars, cigarettes, and manufactured tobacco. Now, 
one pound of unmanufactured tobacco, as imported, produce:-, 
after allowance has been made on the one hand for waste in 
manufacture, and on the other for the moisture which is added - 
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in preparing it for sale, nearly one and one-fifth pounds of the 
tobacco of retail trade; so that an addition of one halfpenny 
an ounce to the retail price leaves the tobacco trade with an 
ample margin to finance the increased duty. 

As the brewers last year estimated 

the monopoly value of the English 
Pubs and Clubs. , , . r _ _ 

public-houses at £ 150,000,000, 

no one can be surprised that Mr. 
George proposes to raise a couple of millions a year 
by increasing the licence duties. The scale of 
1 duties for the full publican’s licence begins at 50 per 
cent, of the annual value, subject to a minimum based 
on population ; ^5 in rural districts and in urban 
areas of less than 2,000 persons; ^10 in urban 
areas between 2,000 and 5,000; £1$ between 5,000 
and 10,000 ; £20 between 10,000 and 50,000; ^30 
between 50,000 and 100,000, and ^35 in London and 
other towns over 100,000. The rates on beerhouse 
licences will be graduated similarly to full “on” 
licences, the basis being one-third of the annual 
value of the premises. Hotels and restaurants whose 
• receipts from the sale of liquor do not exceed one- 
third of their total receipts will receive concessions. 
A duty of 3d. in the pound will be levied on the amount 
of the receipts of clubs from the sale of liquor. 

Motors are to contribute £ 260,000 

more in the shape of increased 
Motors. , . . 1 , 

taxation, levied according to their 

horse-power, and petrol is to be 
taxed 3d. per gallon, with rebates of 50 per cent, for 
motor-buses and taxi-cabs. The petrol tax will bring 
in ^340,000. The ^600,000 thus raised will not 
go into the Treasury, but be handed over to a central 
authority to be used in improving roads :— 

Wc propose that the money shall be placed at the disposal of 
a central authority who will make grants to local authorities for 
the purpose of carrying out well-planned schemes which they 
have approved for widening roads, for straightening them, for 
' making deviations round villages, for allaying the dust nuisance, 
and I should also propose tliat power should be given to this 
central authority to set aside a portion of the money so raised 
. for constructing where they think it necessary and desirable 
' absolutely new roads. Power will be given them not merely to 
■ acquire land for that purpose, but also for the acquisition of 
i rights over adjoining lands which will enable them eventually 
to bring into being new sources of revenue by taking full ad van- 
>, tage of the increment and other benefits derived from the new 
\ easements they will he cieating for the public. 

i.VI—THE JUSTIFICATION FOR THE NEW 
t TAXES. 

/; ' Mr. Lloyd George pointed out 


7 The the importance of maintaining a 

N National Defence, supreme Navy, and at the same 
| time called attention to the fact 

pgjtat the supreme Navy is very costly. He said :— 
Let us see what it means. The building of two Dreadnoughts 
K^presents nearly a penny a year on the income tax during the 


two years of construction. The construction of four DreaS- 
noughts therefore represents nearly 2d., and of eight Dread¬ 
noughts nearly 4d added to the income tax. 

1 am not putting these considerations forward in any sense as ■ 
reasons why we should not incur this expenditure. Whatever 
be the cost, no great country can afford to shirk its responsi¬ 
bilities for the defence of its coasts against every possible 
invader, and 1 am not dwelling on the magnitude of the burden 
which is cast upon us in order to suggest that we should in the 
slightest degree lighten the load by evading any part of our 
obligations. 

We all Value too highly the immunity which this country has 
so long enjoyed from the horrors of an invaded land to endanger 
it for lack of timely provision. That immunity at its very 
lowest has been for generations and still is a great national asset. 

It has undoubtedly given us the tranquillity and the security 
which has enabled us to build up our great national 
wealth. It is an essential part of that wealth. At the 
highest it means an inviolable guarantee for our national 
freedom and independence. Nay more. Many a time in com¬ 
paratively recent history it has been the citadel which has saved the 
menaced liberties of Europe from an impending doom. I can 
assure hon. members if they still have any suspicions lurking 
in their mind that any metnher of this Government or of this 
party proposes in any ill-judged fit of pat simony to risk even 
for an hour so precious a national possession they can dismiss 
those unworthy suspicions entirely from their minds. Such a 
stupendous act of folly would (111 the present temper of nations) 
not be Liberalism but lunacy. We do not intend to put in 
jeopardy the naval supremacy which is essential not only to our 
national existence but, in our judgment, to the vital interests of 
Western civilisation. 

The State, says Mr. Lloyd George, 
The Secret has a right to lay taxes on great 

Great Fortunes, fortunes, for without the help of 
the State they could never have 
been realised. He says:— 

What is it that has enabled the fortunate possessors of these 
incomes and fortunes to amass the wealth they enjoy or 
bequeath ? The security ensured for property by the agency of 
the Slate, the guaranteed immunity from the risks and destruc¬ 
tion of war, ensured by our natural advantages and our defensive 
forces. This is an essential element even now in the credit of 
the country ; and, in the past, it meant that we were accumu¬ 
lating great wealth in this land, when the industrial enterprises 
of less fortunately situated countries were, not merely at a stand¬ 
still, but their resources were being ravaged and destroyed 
by the havoc of war. What more is accountable for this 
growth of wealth ? The spread of intelligence among the masses 
of the people ; the improvement-, in sanitation and in the general 
condition of the people. These have all contributed towards 
their efficiency, even as wealth-producing machines. Such 
legislation as, for instance, the Education Acts and Public 
Health Acts have cost much money, but they have made in¬ 
finitely more. And that is true of all legislation which improves 
the conditions of life of the people. An educated, well-fed, 
well-clothed people invariably leads to the growth of a numerous 
well-to-do class, and if property were to grudge a substantial 
contribution towards proposals which ensure the security which 
is one of the essential conditions of its existence, or towards 
keeping from poverty or privation the old people whose lives of 
industry and toil have either created that wealth or made it pro¬ 
ductive, then property will be not only shabby, but short¬ 
sighted. r 

When Mr. Disraeli brought in his 
Principles Household Suffrage Bill a wealthy 
Taxation. London publisher, who was sitting 
in the gallery of the House, re¬ 
marked, as he left the House, that in the near future 



THE LATE SIR DONALD CURRIE AND HIS WIFE. 

Sir Donald Currie, who died at Sidmouth last month at the age of eighty-four, founded the Castle line of 
steamships in 1862. He was a great friend of Mr. Gladstone and took the veteran statesman and Tennyson on a 
trip to Norway in 1883. He was knighted in 1881. One of his daughters married Mr. Molteno, first Prime Minister 

of Cape Colony. 
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the working classes would shift the whole taxation 
of the country to the shoulders of the rich. His 
prophecy has not been fulfilled. Mr. Lloyd George’s 
is the most democratic Budget yet introduced, but in 
it he strongly affirms the duty of all citizens, even the 
poorest, to contribute to the cost of the State. He 
says:— 

t. Tlio first principle on which 1 base my financial proposals 
i» this—that the taxation which 1 suggest should lie imposed, 
While yielding in the present year not more than sufficient to 
nwet this year’s requirements, should be of such a character 
tlttl it will produce enough revenue in the second year to 
cover the whole of our estimated liabilities for that year ; 
and, moreover, that it will be ot such an expansive character 
as to grow with the growing demand of the social programme 
which I have sketched without involving the ne< cssity lor 
imposing fresh taxation in addition to what 1 am asking 
Parliament to sanction at the piescnt time. 

f, 2. The second principle on vihiili I base my proposals is 
that the tax should he of such a diameter as not to inflict any 
injury on that trade or commerce which constitutes the sources 
Of our wealth. 

3. My third principle is that nil classes of the community in 
tjhis financial emergency ought to lie lulled upon to enntrihute. 
f have never been able to accept the theory of a hard-and-fast 
line of definite income and to say that no person below that 
figure can be expected to contiilnile a penny towaids the harden 
pOnnected with the government of the country. I11 my p <lg- 
Hlent all should be called upon to bear tlieit share. No 
voluntary association or religious and philanthropic body has 
SVcr been run on the principle of excepting any section of its 
dftemliership from subscription. They all expect even the 
widow’s mite, and it is considered nor merely the duty but the 
privilege and the pride ol all to share in the burden and the 
tacrifiee. 


Mr. Lloyd George proposes to 

; A Graduated raist; ^ 3 > 5 00 > 000 extra this year 

1 Income Tax. by increasing the rate of tax paid 

by rich men. He says :— 

I propose that the rates upon earned income in the case of 
lersons whose total income does not exceed £ ;,ooo should 
'emain as at present—namely, iyl. in the pound up to £2,000 
tad is. in the pound between £2,000 and £3,000. In respect 
if all other incomes now liable to the is. rate I pinpose to 
jpise the rate from is. to is. 2d. 


In addition to this he proposes to levy a supertax 
>f sixpence in the pound :— 

• I propose to limit the tax to incomes exceeding ,£5,000, 
^bd to levy it upon the amount by wluch such incomes 
StCewl £3,000, and at the rate of 6d. in the pound upon the 
ptiount of such excess. A11 income of £5,001 will thus pay in 
fapertax fid. in the pound on £2,001, the equivalent of an 
jpdition to the existing income-tax on the whole income of 
fher less than 2$d. in the pound, and an income of £6,000 
i* equivalent of an additional 3d. The equivalent of an extra 
f. on the whole income (or a total income-tax of Is. fid. in 
S*pound) will only he reached when the total income amounts 
*£9,000, and the equivalent of an extra 51!.only when the total 
‘Tome amounts to £18,000. Assessments to the new tax will 
'based upon the returns of total income from :dl sotuecs 
will be required from persons assessable. 

H. Primrose, in bis evidence before Ibe Select Committee 
|906, estimated the number of persons in receipt of incomes 
>£5,000 a year to he t 10,000, and their aggregate income to 
“tl millions. From tin ! t will be seen that the amount of 
: liable to supertax would be go millions. 


The Estate Duties upon small estates, of 
The Increase which the net principal value does not 
in exceed £5,000, will remain at 1, 2, or 3 

Death Duties, per cent., according to value, as at 
present; hut between £5,000 and 
£1,000,000 I propose to shorten the steps and steepen the 
graduation. I do not propose to increase the maximum of 15 
per cent., but I propose that it should be reached at £ 1,000,000, 
instead of £3,000,000. Under the new scale estates from 
£5,000 to £10,000 will pay 4 per cent., and those from £10,000 
>0 £25,000, 5 per cent. The next step will be £20,000 to 
£40,000, and the rale 6 per cent.; the next, £40,000 to 
£70,000, with 7 per cent. ; while estates of £70,000 to 
£100,000 will pay 8 per cent. ; from £100,000 to £150,000, 
9 per cent. ; from £150,000 to £200,000, 10 per cent. ; from 
£200,000 to £400,000, II per cent. ; troni £400,000 to 
£600,000, 12 per cent. ; from £600,000 to £800,000, 13 per 
cent. ; from £800,000 10 £1,000,000, 14 per cent. ; and above 
£1,000,000, 15 per cent, upon the whole of the estate. 

The Settlement Estate Duty will 
Increase be increased from 1 to 2 percent.: 
Settlement Duties, legacy and succession duties, 
where the beneficiary is a brother 
or sister, or descendant of a brother or sister, will be 
raised from 3 to 5 per cent., and in the case of all 
other persons the rate will be a uniform 10 per 
cent, instead of ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. 
The t per cent, legacy or succession duty will 
in future be charged on “ lineals ” and spouses, 
in cases where the estate exceeds ^15,000 ; but in 
cases where the amount of the legacy, or succes¬ 
sion, does not exceed ^1,000, whatever the size 
of the estate from which it comes, exemption will 
be allowed ; and it will be allowed if the legatee is a 
widow of the deceased, or a child under twenty-one 
years, if the legacy does not exceed £^2,000. The 
rules as to valuation for purposes of Estate Duty are 
modified. Agricultural property is to he taken at its 
“ market value ” instead of at twenty-five years’ 
purchase ; stocks and shares are in all cases to be 
valued at their market prices. The period during 
which a gift inter vivos is liable to duty is extended to 
five years. Of the increased stamp duties it is not 
needful to speak beyond saying that they will yield 
^650,000, and are a very objectionable form of 
raising revenue 

VII.—IN CONCLUSION 
Mr. Lloyd George may not be able to carry his 
Budget. He is already threatened with the opposi¬ 
tion of the Irish, who object to pay more for their 
whisky, and he will of course have to encounter the 
utmost hostility of all the drink and other interests 
upon which he has laid his hand. If there be any 
spirit or any real backbone in the Liberal majority, 
they will endorse the first great constructive measure 
that they have had a chance of passing. All their 
other big bills are knifed by the Peers. Here they 
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have their chance. If they do not make the most of 
it they deserve the worst that can befall them. Mr. 
Lloyd George has shown courage, originality, and 
resourcefulness. If he should be deserted by his 
followers, farewell indefinitely to any progressive 
financial legislation. The way would then be opened 
for the cut-throat suicides of Tariff Reform. It is 
said, no doubt, that the Lords will reject the budget 
and so precipitate a dissolution. If they did it is not 
a dissolution they would precipitate, but a Revolu¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile it will be well for all those who believe 
in progress and who cherish courage and initiative 
in statesmen, to support the - demands of the Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer. For, as Mr. George said, 
“ the money thus raised is to be expended first of all 
in ensuring the inviolability of our shotes. It is 
raised also in order not merely to relieve but to 
prevent unmerited distress within those shores. It is 
essential that we should make every necessary pro- 



Bank Buildings, King sway, W.C. 
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vision for the defence of the country. It is equall; 
imperative that we should make our country ever 
better worth defending by all and for all. I havt 
been informed, and 1 am not disposed to challenge 
the accuracy of that information, that no Chancelloi 
of the Exchequer has ever before been called upor 
to impose such heavy taxes in time of peace.” 



This little sketch map clearly indicates the position of thi 
new offices of the Ricvicw ov Rkvikws. King“way, it wil 
fie seen, connects ITolborn with the Strand and the Embank 
went. Mowbray House is on the Embankment; Ban] 
Buildings are in Kiugsway, between the Waldorf Hotel am 
the Law Courts. 
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THE BEATIFICATION OF JOAN OF ARC. 


>1 


.The ’ong-nnticipated bcatification of Joan of Arc took place with all ceremony in St. Peter’s, Rome, on 
Sunday, April 18th. This photograph shows St. Peter’s, to all intents and purposes, as it was arranged for the 
ceremony. 'Hie beatification was proclaimed before a congregation of some eighty thousand people, thirty-one 
thousand of them French pilgrims. XJanonisnlion is exceedingly costly. It is estimated, for instance, that it has cost 
,£25,000 to beatify Joan of Arc, and that a further sum of ,£25,000 must be expended before the canonisation. 


















impressions of tbe TEbeatre. 


“THE EARTH,” “THE DEVIL,” AND SHAKESPEARE. 


M AY is with us once again, all the more welcome 
because this year winter has tarried with us 
so late that at Eastertide the leaves had 
hardly begun to unfurl the little green flags which herald 
the advent of spring. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The close of last month brought as usual the 
Shakespeare Festival at Stratford-on-Avon, which, 
despite the distractions of a by-election furiously 
contested between three candidates, was not less 
exhilarating and inspiring than of yore. Mr. Frank R. 
Benson and his company, who have presented 
twenty-one plays and have given twenty-eight per¬ 
formances, brought out “Cymbeline” on St. 
George’s Day. Owing to an objection taken to 
this play by the late Mrs. Flower, it had never before 
been performed in the Memorial Theatre. A preju¬ 
dice respected during life may be disregarded after 
death, so that “ Cymbeline ” was added to the long list 
of Shakespeare’s plays performed at Stratford. “ Titus 
Andronicus ” and “ Pericles ” are the only dramas 
included, rightly or wrongly, in Shakespeare’s works 
which have not been played by the Benson company 
at the Memorial Theatre. 

REPERTORY THEATRES. 

Stratford deserves special recognition this year, 
because the ideas which it stands for are now com¬ 
manding almost universal homage. The ambitious 
National Memorial Theatre, for which the Committee 
is asking the sum of ^£500,000, is but an 
attempt to do on a Brobdignagian scale in the 
Babylon on the Thames what the Memorial Theatre 
has been doing at Stratford for a quarter of a century 
without flare of trumpets in the newspapers or other¬ 
wise. And the two new schemes for founding a 
Repertory Theatre—those of Air. Frohman and Mr. 
Trench—what are they hut the echoes of the appeal 
which Mr. Benson has been addressing insistently to 
the nation for years past ? That Mr. Frohman should 
propose a Repertory Theatre is naturaland satisfactory. 
The man of business appears when the work of the 
apostle is accomplished. In things dramatical as in 
others the time comes when “ the multitude makes 
virtue of the faith it has denied,” and dividends are 
earned by exploiting ideas which in an earlier stage 
spelt bankruptcy. 

PLOUGHING WITH ANOTHER’S HEIFER. 

The Repertory Theatre project with which the 
name of Mr. Trench is associated is a very different 
matter. Mr. Benson has laboured; why should not 
Mr. Trench enter into his labours and reap the 
harvest which Mr. Benson has sowed ? There is no 
law against it, and, moreover, is it not the custom of 
tbe world ? Mr. Trench is in the fashion, and after 


all, as Carlyle once said, “ Do we think of Cadmu# 
when we write with letters?” Still, if the inventCftS! 
of the alphabet were alive, maybe some of the mof$ 
chivalrous amongst us might sometime, somehow, haves 
acknowledged our indebtedness if only with a passing] 
word. It is idle wasting words over what wilf 
probably be as unsubstantial as the fabric of a vision^ 
and perhaps, after all, the cynical coolness with whicHi 
the efforts of pioneers were ignored in the prospectus; 
was ordained in order to dull the regret with whicij| 
we shall have to chronicle its passing. ' ^ 

THE SOUTHWARK COMMEMORATION. || 

We owe to Dr. R. W. l.el'twich the boon of a new 
form of Shakespeare Commemoration, in the shape of 
a Shakespeare Day special service in Southward! 
Cathedral. Shakespeare spent the creative years (ffj 
his life in the shadow of the church. He was coop 
pelled by Act of Parliament to attend its service^ 
His brother Edmund was buried there, as well as tb 
poets Gower and Dyer, and the dramatists Fletchejjj 
and Massinger. Dr. Leftwich conceived the idea 
commemorating Shakespeare’s birthday by a celebr 
tion in the Cathedral a couple of years ago. At fir 
his idea was regarded as impracticable; but this ye 
he had the good fortune of seeing it triumphant^ 
carried out. The success was only marred by 
excessive crowding of the public to the first of wb 
will now become one of the most interesting anm 
Shakesperian functions. Miss Ellen Terry, Mr 
Kendall, and Mrs. Forbes Robertson decorated 
Shakespeare window with the flowers of Ophelia 
Perdita. The order of service was original, 
service began at 3.30 in the: afternoon with an or 
recital by Mr. E. T. Cook, from Orlando Gibboti 
and Byrd, Shakespeare’s contemporaries. The fir 
hymn was specially written by Mr, A. C. Benson 
music from Day’s Psalter (1560). After the Colle 
a Lesson from Wisdom viii., and an anthem, 
us now praise famous Men,” Mr. Alfred / 
read “ An Ode to Shakespeare’s Birthday,” all of 
own composition. After a musical setting by Callcc 
of Shakespeare’s lines “ Look how the floor of Heave 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold,” Mil 
Forbes Robertson delivered an address from tb 
Lectern on Shakespeare ; after which Canon Rawns 
ley’s hymn was sung to the tune of “ Ein’ Feste BurgS 
(1530). A collection was taken for the erection ora 
Shakespeare memorial in the Cathedral. Every one 
who was present agreed that the Commemoratiql 
must henceforth be an annual fixture, of which Di| 
Leftwich will gladly take note. i,?; 

In London the run of “ The School for Scandal ” 
His Majesty’s led Mr. Tree to postpone his usual 
celebration of Shakespeare’s Week till a more con| 
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venient season, 
playing “ Hamlet 
Lyceum. 


Mr. Matheson Lang has been 
’ as a popular melodrama at the 


SHAKESPKARR WITHOUT SCENERY. 


At the Court Theatre Mr. and Mrs. George Laurence 
are making a bold attempt to present Shakespeare to 
the public without the more or less adventitious 
advantages of scenery. The stage is surrounded by 
dark curtains and the scene is introduced by a pretty 
page, who precedes the appearance of the actors with 
the announcement “This is a street in Verona,” 
“ This is Capulet’s orchard,” leaving imagination to 
do the rest. The experiment began in Easter week 
and is to be continued till Whitsuntide. The per¬ 
formances are all matinees with the exception of 
Saturday evenings. Mr. and Mrs. Laurence have 
got together a competent and painstaking company 
who have responded splendidly to the increased 
Strain that is thrown upon the actor when he 
has to create the illusion by his words and gestures 
without help from scene painter or stage carpenter. 
They opened with “ As You Like It,” followed it up 
with “ Romeo and Juliet”—the only one of the series 
which I witnessed—and then gave in succession 
the “ Merchant of Venice,” “ Twelfth Night,” and 
“ Hamlet” 

The final scene in Capulet’s tomb gained beauty 
and pathos by the absence of accessories. Hut in 
Capulet’s orchard the balcony from which Juliet 
addressed Romeo was invisible to the gods in the 
gallery, and even to the upper circle. Mr. Havi- 
land was admirable as Mercutio. Mrs. E. H. Brooke 
made a most popular Nurse. Tybalt, Kriar John, 
and the Apothecary were excellent. Mr. Laurence 
was an attiactive Romeo. Miss Fay Davis struggled 
gallantly against the almost impossible task of the 
mature woman impersonating a little chit of fourteen. 

“the earth” and “the daily mail.” 


It is to descend from the faerie fields of Romance 
and Poetry to a very banal plain to leave Shakespeare 
and turn to “The Earth ” and “The Devil.” But 
more people witnessed the modern plays than those 
who went to the Court to pay homage to Shakespeare. 
Of the two plays “ The Earth,” which Miss Lena 
Ashwell put on the stage at Kingsway, is much the 
cleverer, although it makes its appeal to a more 
limited class. “The Devil” owed a certain amount 
Of advertising which it did not deserve to an inex¬ 
plicable and combined attack upon the play by all 
the newspapers, some of whom even invoked the 
intervention of the Censor! It was a crude and some- 
Hyhat tawdry representation of the Enemy of Mankind 
his familiar role as Tempter. But it contained 
lathing to justify the outcry made against it. 
r “The Earth” is much enjoyed by those who, 
|||htly or wrongly, persist in seeing in it a skit 
Smon Harmswor; i and the Daily Mail. As in 
Englishman’s Home” the audience always 
the Germans, so at the Kingsway no one speaks 


of Sir Felix Janion; it is always Harmsworth, 
Northdifife or Kennedy Jones. Half of “ The 
Earth ” is clever, a realistic portraiture, not much 
exaggerated, of the actual happenings in any up-to- 
date newspaper office. The other half is unreal, 
stagey, libellous and fantastic. Lord Northdifife is 
not a blackmailer, and the suggestion that his 
counterpart of the first act could stoop to the in¬ 
effable blackguardism of using information acquired 
as a host in order to ruin his guest, merely in order 
to defeat a Bill in Parliament, is preposterous. Lord 
Northdifife would have scorned to do such a thing 
eveli to smash the Soap Trust—on which much 
advertising depended. It is quite unthinkable that 
he could even have felt tempted to proceed to such 
infamy merely to defeat a legislative proposal which 
would in no way have affected the advertising revenue 
of “ The Earth.” 

There is no attempt to identify the baronet pro¬ 
prietor editor of “The Earth” with Lord Northcliffe 
by the make-up of the actor. But the spirit of the play 
is the spirit of Carmelite House, always barring the 
blackmail excrescence. The keen alertness of the 
chief director, the enthusiastic and obedient devotion 
of the manager, the telephone in every room and 
even in the: garden, the ruthless infliction of dis¬ 
missal on those who do not make the paper go, the 
immense circulation, the series of related papers, the 
unsparing use of the gramophone press, are all so 
characteristic, that the imputation of blackmailing 
practices to the journalistic hero jars upon us almost 
as if it were a personal libel. Of course everything is 
exaggerated for the purposes of caricature. But the 
caricature is not so extreme as to disguise the like¬ 
ness. 


In nothing is “ 1 'he Earth ” so true to nature as 
when it represents the Napoleon of the Press on the 
morning of his vktory over the Sweating Bill. The 
art of forgetting the things that are past and pressing 
forward to those that are before was surely never 
more effectively illustrated than when, on the very 
day on which the world is unging with the announce¬ 
ment of his victory over the Government, he cruelly 
silences the jubilations of Ins stall' over a thing that is 
past, and summons them to listen to his new idea— 
that of an “ Infants’ Encyclopedia,” in which every 
thing in the woild is to be illustrated in colours and 
described in the five chief languages of the world — 
English, French, German, Japanese and Esperanto. 
That is Harmsworth all over, and a very great com- 
pliment it is to the presiding genius of Carmelite 
Street. 

“the devil. 


At the Adelphi “ The Devil ” is staged more after 
the fashion of a melodrama than of the ancient 
mystery play. Why is it that alike in melodrama and 
mystery play the grim figure of the Enemy of Man¬ 
kind always supplies the comic relief? In the 
miracle plays Judas was always in danger of degene¬ 
rating into a buffoon. There must be some subtle 
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unsuspected connection between the ridiculous and 
the diabolic. The Adelphi Devil makes people 
laugh all through the first act, and vanishes in a 
blaze of fire at the (tid of the last act as a conven¬ 
tional mediaeval devil should. The play is crude 
enough, a kind of inverted “ Third Floor Back,” in 
which the Devil scores as monotonously for hell as 
Mr. Jerome’s stranger scored for heaven. The 
wickedest thing in the play, the only thing to which 
the moralist could take very serious exception, is the 
very free and uncompromising exposition by the artist’s 
model and ex-chorus girl of the, immensely superior 
advantages of the life of a mistress of a row of men 
to the career of a wife who must be the drudge of 
one man. That is extremely cleverly, daringly done, 
and there is enough half truth in it to help a girl 
down to perdition. The Devil himself is too 
obvious. J le is too honest a devil all through, even 
to the extent of scoring against himself. There is 
only one subtle thing in the whole play, and that is 
when the Devil, who has by hypnotic influence in¬ 
duced a married woman to write a compromising 


THE £.S.D. OF A LONDON SEASON. 

Thk Lady's Realm for May has a striking article 
by Mr. Haiold Macfarlane upon the L.S.D. of a 
London Season, lie points out that, important as the 
London season is to the Metropolis tire volume of 
business done by, at any rate, West End retail houses 
then being at least twenty per cent, higher than at 
other times of the year—it has not the same relative 
importance as, for instance, the season of a Conti¬ 
nental watering-place. London does not live for its 
season ; the watering-place to a great extent does. 
One statement of the writer’s makes me a little 
doubtiul as to his figures being high enough, and that 
is that he puts the cost of a presentation gown at 
^35, which is surely absurdly little. Let us see 
what his figures are :— 


Skason I xco.uk. 


From Americans .. 

^2,000,0.00 

From Colonial and foreign visitors 

1,000,000 

From 1 ’ioviucial visitors ... 

i.ooo.ooo 

Season Expendii ure. 

Z4,000,000 

Theatre*! and concerts 

. /'6oo,ooo 

Henley and ’Varsity Match at Lord’s 

100,000 

One State Banquet. 

. 4,000 

One State Concert. 

15,000 

Dresses at a State Ball 

30,000 

One Drawing Boom (guests) 

. 40,000 

One Royal Garden Party (guests) .. 

. 50,000 

J 

,6839,000 


But we always have more than one Drawing Room, 
usually more than one State Ball, and I have put 
down nothing lor Ascot week, nor for any other race- 
week. The writer estimates Ascot week as costing 
Society ^2,400 a minute of actual racing. The 
expenditure is clearly very much more casually esti¬ 
mated than the receipts. 


letter to a former lover, indignantly repudiates anyd 
responsibility for her fall. “ 1 am only a mirror,” he£? 
declares, “ which revealed to you the real thought ofvj 
your heart." : m 

There is a profound truth in that. In the human]? 
heart all manner of passions, sins, vices, crimes, evit3 
desires, are latent. By the work of a lifetime we|| 
contrive to batten them down beneath the hatches, | 
Then conies along some devil Opportunity, or a still‘d 
subtler devil with a self-revealing minor, and theX< 
imprisoned sin within leaps into lusty life. '$jj 

Madame Baron in her secre.t heart longed for her''] 
lover, but these secret longings would have been I 
stifled bad not the Devil bv hypnotic skill compelled:; 
her to realise that the passion she had fought so hard,^ 
to extinguish was living still. There is probably^ 
some truth in the doctrine that to overcome passion ] 
you must deny its existence. In that case they| 
tempter knew his business when he compelled hisd 
victim with her own hand to write out in plain,! 
black and white the secret longings of her inmost^ 
heart. 'i 


A WONDERFUL £200 COTTAGE. 


.3 
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Thk Worlds Work describes the house built upon^ 
the plan awarded the gold medal by the International:^ 
Tuberculosis Conference of Washington. It is made? 
of concrete, and cost complete j£zoo :— 'k 

’I'he floors are made of a waterproof materal softer awl easier ’ , 
to the lert than cement. They will have a slight slope to ontf 
Hide, where a pipe is placed to eari v oil waler when they arc A 
washed. There is not a corner in the house. Where the wall$/J 
amt floors intersect, the connection is rounded and affords no | 
lurking place lor dirt or germs. fif 

Window and door frames and picture mouldings will be Of$ 
metal and set flush with the walls, and there will be no paper otLf 
the walls - nothing to picvenl the owner from moving the furni*'5j 
ture and rugs out of a room.and cleaning it with a scrubbing*/'! 
bru-li and a hose. ’.‘*5 

The combination gas-range stove and furnace is protected o<i| 
the outside by a cement jacket, which prevents its radiating it^■* 
heat and overheating the kitchen. Its second purpose is to heati 
the rest of the house. Between the stove proper and the cemenjtj 
jacket are air chambers from which hot air is sent to the other]; 
rooms. The ashes horn the stove drop automatically into a/j 
pan which may be reached by tile garbage man from the outsid«f 
without any attention being paid to them by the housewife. 

There are litcplaees throughout the house, and these serve a 9 *’ 
ventilators. The coal for all the fires is hoisted to the roof byj 
a simple chain block and dumped through a coal-hole into ft.‘ 
large pocket from which it distributes itself automatically, and j 
the housewife may feed any fire by pulling a lever. * 

The house could not be set fire to under any.,; 
circumstances. There is no need, of insurance, or; 
of ordinary repairs, such as painting or papering. “ It 
is the cleanest structure on earth, and the simplest 
in proportion to its efficiency.” Designed for people 
suffering from consumption, it may be welcomed by] 
many others. 


In the Scottish Historical Review the Rev. A. B. 
Scott sifts the iegends concerning Saint Maolrubha, 
or the Red Priest. 











THE DEATH THROES OF A DESPOTISM. 


L AST month one of the most famous amphi¬ 
theatres of history witnessed the performance of 
a drama the momentous importance of which 
was out of all proportion to the number of the actors. 

■ Byzantium, the City of Constantine, seated at the 
meeting place of two continents, has for more than a 
thousand years been the scene of many strange and 
bloody incidents. Round its walls, which still stand 
majestic even in their ruins, rival civilisations, com¬ 
peting religions, and warring continents have in 
times past, again and 
again, fought out their 
eternal feuds. Since the 
day when Xerxes marched 
his million warriors 
across the Hellespont, 
the armies which have 
decided its destinies have 
been numbered by hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. Last 
month the (ale of an 
Empire of nearly forty 
million souls was decided 
by what can hardly be 
regarded as more than a 
series of scrimmages in 
the streets and round the 
barracks, in which not 
more than 50,000 men, 
and probably not even 
30,000 men, were actively 
engaged. Was there ever 
a greater contrast between 
j^the stakes and the 
players ? The throne of 
Othman, the Caliphate 
of Islam, the Lordship of 
the wreck of an Empire, 
populous and powerful 
even in its decay—these 
were the stakes. Thu 
players were, on the one 
side, xo,ooo Albanians 
and Turkish private sol¬ 
diers, without officers, 
without discipline, with¬ 
out any directing chief. On the other, some 30,000 
troops from Macedonia, who fought their way with 
: little difficulty through the narrow streets of a city 
crowded with nearly a million inhabitants. Was 
ever the destiny of an Empire decided by a smaller 
handful of soldiery ? 

It is a grim reminder of the impotence of the 
unarmed multitude. When the real crisis comes it is 
only men that count at all, and only men with 
as well as guns who count for much. A 


few regiments of well-drilled men with artillery and 
competent commanders count for more than five 
hundred thousand men, even although many of these 
men are lawless desperadoes, and as fanatical as a Belfast r 
mob. Through Constantinople—which but a week 
or two before had been given up to the fierce 
frenzy of religious fanaticism, which only the day 
before had resounded with enthusiastic cheers as 
Abdul Hamid made his last progiess (mm his palace 
to the Friday’s ceremonial of the Selamlik—this 

handful of hardy troops 
made their way as easily 
as a steamer crosses a 
lake. The garrison of 
the capital in its barracks 
was loyal to the orders 
of the Padishah. Their 
resistance a nested the 
advance of the Mace- - 
dnnians but for a few 
hours. One by one they 
were stormed or cowed 
into surrender and the 
march was resumed. The 
Midi/ Kiosk was shelled, ■ 
the Sultan, deserted by 
his satellites, was made. 
a prisoner and deposed, ' 
and the Counter Kevolu- d 
tion was at an end. 

The Sultan, on Friday 
acclaimed with unpre-,, 
cedented enthusiasm by 
an apparently unanimous . 
populace, found himself jj 
on Sunday helpless in 
his deserted palace with *• 
none so poor to do him 
reverence; on Monday 
he was a captive, and 
on Tuesday he was de¬ 
posed. A Sovereign 
wielding absolute power 
for thirty-three years, self- 
styled the Shadow of 
God, and hated and 
feared as the Vicegerent of the Devil, who had 
survived the peril of the Revolution, fell a victim 
to the Counter Revolution which he appears to 
have planned. No one can wonder that he should 
have taken advantage of the divisions which had 
grown up between the various Revolutionary groups to 
make a last desperate bid for power. Everything 
seemed to prosper at first. It is probable that he 
would have triumphed but for the fact that the army 
in Macedonia was still intact, that its officers sto od'^ 



Abdul Hamid. 

This portrait is reproduced from a sketch made by 
a Turkish artist in 1889. 
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firm, and that the Sultan had no competent com- 
i mander to organise and use the troops of the 
" capital. 

1 Another extraordinary paradox then presented 
?■ itself." For thirty years Macedonia has been regarded 

• as a province in which the authority of the Ottoman 
army was at zero. For more than a quarter of a 
century it has been the happy hunting ground of all 

r manner of brigands and patriots, Bulgarian and 
f Greek. And during the whole of that time it has 
been assumed by the Governments of Europe as a 
self-evident proposition that the Ottoman garrison in 
f the province was t/ne qiMntite tie^ligenble, whose 
■, impotence was confessed, and whose existence might 

* safely be ignored in framing schemes for settlement. 
Suddenly, as by the waving of a wizard's wand, this 
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much despised garrison stands revealed as the master of 
the situation. The Sultan did not think it worth while 
to provide it with either rations or with pay. But 
one fine day it suddenly asserted its authority, not 
merely to decide the fate of Macedonia, but to 
dominate the destiny of the Empire. Last July the 
Macedonian army spoke, and the whole Hamidian 
despotism fell crashing to the ground. So complete 
was its triumph that the Sultan himself made haste to 
do it reverence. The Young Turks proclaimed the 
Constitution, and Abdul Hamid acclaimed their 
wisdom. A Parliament reassembled in Constanti¬ 
nople, and the Sultan made haste to open it in State, * 
and to proclaim in after-dinner speeches his devotion 
to the new regime. 

For a time all went merry as a marriage bell. The 



Map of Constantinople illustrating the Military Operations of the Young Turks. 
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spies and hirelings of the Sultan, who had been the 
tools of his ruthless despotism, were hunted into 
exile. He was compelled to select Ministers from 
the ranks of the Opposition, and to assist in carry¬ 
ing out a policy which in his heart of hearts he 
must have detested. But, like Charles Stuart, the 
royal captive calculated upon divisions springing up 
among the victors, which would open a door whereby 
the King could come to his own again. As he antici¬ 
pated, dissensions were not long in making their 
appearance. Kiamil Pasha, after a time, became 
impatient of place without power. He was Grand 
Vizier ; but the Cortimittee of Union and Progress, an 
anonymous, irresponsible, but omnipotent body, was 
the real power behind the throne. He attempted to 
throw off its yoke, and as the immediate result he 
was flung from office by a thinly veiled military 
pronunciamcnfo. 


it had been so long in discerning the real significance \ 
of the Revolution. The rank and file of the Ottoman 
army is to-day, as it has ever been, exclusively i 
Mohammedan. It represents the domination of race 
and creed—especially of creed. It has been the sword ' i 
of Islam, the sceptre of the House of Othman. It « 
now found itself threatened—in imminent danger of >' 
being used as the instrument of its own destruction $ 
as an exclusively Mohammedan force. Christians ^ 
were to be admitted into its ranks. The theological i 
students and preachers saw with dismay what the 'g 
watchwords of the Revolution really meant to the 
cherished ascendency of the Orthodox Faith. :| 

The Young Turks and the school-trained officers 1 | 
who had established the Constitution were many of i 
them avowed free thinkers. It was not difficult for .;jj 
the agitators of Islam to arouse among the simple J 

soldiers who ate the bread and salt of the Sultan a j 

"X 



His successor, Hilmi Pasha, was not regarded with 
much favour by the friends of the old Vizier, who was 
much esteemed by the English. A party of so-called 
Liberals banded themselves together in a Liberal 
Union for the purpose of bringing about his downfall. 
Other malcontent factions gathered head. 

It is not yet quite clear how far Prince Sabaheddin 
and his Home Rulers were implicated in the con¬ 
spiracy. It is generally asserted that the Albanians, 
the Greeks, and to a certain extent the Armenians, were 
more or less hostile to the Government. The Press 
fanned the flames of discontent. But far more serious 
than the diatribes of the Press or the cabals of 
the Christian races was the growing alarm of 
what, for want of a better name, may be de¬ 
scribed as the clerical party of Islam. This was so 
natural that the only cause for marvel is that 


distrust of their infidel commanders who had reduced c, 
the Commander of the Faithful to the position of a v 
constitutional puppet. Hence the Mohammedan} 
League found all the elements ready to its hand. In \ 
the mob of Stamboul—the garrison of the capital—the .; 
softas and ulemas had ample material to work upon. ; 

The murder of the Albanian editor of the Scrbesti, ■ 
Hassan Fehmi Effendi, who was shot in the back by j 
an assassin as he was crossing the Galata Bridge after : 
hurling one of his editorial thunderbolts at the Com- •} 
mittee of U nion and Progress, was eagerly seized as 
a pretext for fanning the flame of fanaticism. The > 
Young Turks were accused of complicity in the 
murder, and Hassan Fehmi’s funeral was made the 
occasion of a stormy demonstration in Stamboul as 
the corpse of the murdered man was carried through ' 
the streets. 
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At last the .Sultan appears to have believed that 
the decisive hour had struck. There was much to 
encourage him in this belief. Things had not gone 
well for Turkey after the Revolution. Austria had 
seized the opportunity to wrest Bosnia and Herze¬ 
govina from the Empire. The Prince «f Bulgaria 
had proclaimed his independence. Parliament, new 
to its work, had not made much progress in the work 
of reform. The officers had been so much taken up 
with politics that they had to some extent lost touch 
with their men. The League of Mahomet, full of 
fanaticism, was busy in all directions spreading 
through the barracks the news. Ominous rumours 
were current that the time was at hand when all true 
believers must rise to defend the Sultan and the 
Sacred Law. 


of the scene which Constantinople presented on that 
memorable day of revolution was written by Mr. Francis 
McCullagh. It appeared in the Daily Mail of 
April 19th. After describing how he made his way 
through streets in which all the shops were closed, 
while the air was full of the sound of rifle shots, he 
tells how he was caught in a wild human swirl of 
panic-stricken civilians opposite the Sublime Porte :— 

Then there were the mutineers themselves, pouring towards 
St. Sophia Square in mulis, in groups, in twos and threes, com¬ 
posed of dismounted dragoons, mounted bluejackets, drunken 
infantry men, but all of them wild-eyed, streaming with perspi¬ 
ration, ready to shoot or stair at a moment’s notice. More 
dangerous far, in my estimation, than the mutinccis were the 
“ hainals ” or porters, the bloodthirsty Kurds who carried out 
the Aiuienian massacres. In tin: lowering brows of these 
savages 1 saw the look which 1 had seen once or twice in 



The Galata Bridge across the Golden Horn. 


Ministers at last took alarm. On April 12th Mah¬ 
mud Mukhtar Pasha issued a peremptory order to 
the troops to hold themselves in readiness to disperse 
any seditious meetings, and not to hesitate to shoot 
if necessary the softas and the people. This order 
fired the mine the charged mine of smouldering 
disaffection. Secret messages were sent from barrack 
to barrack, and next morning, Tuesday, April 13th, 
the soldiers mutinied. 'Hu y seized and bound their 
officers, killing some two score of them who resisted, 
'' secured the Parliament House, captured the bridges] 
%■ and demanded the dismissal of Hilmi Pasha, the 
(TGrand Vizier Mukhtar Pasha, Ahmed Ri/a] the 
1,“President of the Parliament, the Ministers of ’War 
];.and Marine. 

f" The best description that has reached this country 


Russia in the eyes of the reactionaries just before a “pogrom.” 
Then there were many boys and civilians who went about 
armed as soldiers, and whoso rifles and revolvers seemed fre¬ 
quently to go ofT spontaneously. 

Again and again he tried to enter the square, only 
to recoil, as he frankly says, “ in pure funk.” At 
last, about five o’clock, following in the wake of 
r,ooo of the mutineers, he succeeded in entering the 
courtyard of St. Sophia, where, “ from the branch of a 
tree which I shared with two pigeons,” he watched 
the strange scene in the square below 
This panic and the complete demoralisation of the soldiery 
around me convinced me that the revolt had lieen exaggerated, 
and that a handful of loyal troops with machine-guns could 
easily have quelled it in the commencement. But against this 
we must put the fact that even the 4,000 men who remained 
nominally loyal in the Seraskierat or Ministry of War could not 
have been depended upon to fire on their comrades and on the 
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Kiamil Pasha. Ahmed Riza. Mulchtar Pasha. 

Ex-Graml Vizier. Ex-President of the I’arliamenl. Gi.md Vizier. 


nullahs, whose wliitc an.l giecn Huluns were as numerous in h a( l addressed the revolted troops from the 
llamboul as the fezes ol' the soldiers ami the civilians. windows of his palace at Yildiz Kiosk as “ My 

But Hilmi hesitated and was lost. The lancers children.” It was not till late at night that Edheni 
lespatched by Mahmud Mukhtar into the square l’asha, the newly-appointed Minister of War, suc- 
ired into the air. The Minister of Justice was killed. reeded in inducing the officerless soldiery to return 
I'he Minister of the Marine was wounded. Ahmed to their barracks, assuring them that their demands 
Kiza fled in haste. When sun set the whole city were granted. Firing shot after shot into the air, till 
vas in the hands of the mutineers. it is estimated 500,000 cartridges had been burned— 

When the stieets were full of excited soldiers seventeen peisotis were killed and live hundrsd 
Peering for the Sultan and firing thousands of hall wounded thereby — the 1^,000 mutineers slowly 
cartridges into the air as a feu dc joie, Abdul returned to their hairacks. Tewfik i’asha was 
da mid thought it safe to show his hand. At appointed Grand Vizier, with instructions “to 
bur o’clock an Imperial Iradc reached the conform more directly to the sacred law and to 
Chamber of Deputies announc- maintain the Constitution and 

guard public order, thus assur¬ 
ing the security of all our 
subjects, Moslem and non- 
Moslem.” 

On the morning of April 15th 
the triumph of the Counter 
Revolution seemed complete. 
Nazim Pasha, formerly Kiamil’s 
Minister of War, was placed in 
command of the troops of the 
capital. The members of the 
Committee of Union and Pro¬ 
gress were in hiding. Only 
sixty-five deputies put in an 
appearance in the Chamber. 
Two newspaper offices were 
wrecked. Otherwise there was 
little damage to property. 


ng the rcsig-nation of the 
Ministers. The opening sen- 
enco was significant. It ran as 
ollows : 

llis Imperial Majesty having ae- 
epted the resignation of the Cabinet, 

new Ministry is in course of foima- 
ion. To assure the prosperity of the 
Empire and the Fatherland and the 
rcurity of the people by all possible 
leans, the Imperial troops who were 
'resent at to-day’s meeting, with all 
diu joined them, shall under no 
'retext l>e held responsible or be 
eprimanded on that ground. An 
mnesty is, therefore, granted them, 
htr Empire being Moslem, thanks 
« to God, an Imperial Iradeh has 
«en promulgated prescribing that the 
acred laws, which are eternal and 
ublinie, shall henceforth be observed 
dth greater exactitude. 

In the afternoon the Sultan 



Hilmi Pasha. 

The Grand Vizier who succeeded Kiamil 
Pasha, and was deposed by the mutineers. 
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“There was no news from Salonica and Monastir. ’ 
Enver Bey, the young hero of the first Revolution, was 
at Berlin, military attache to the Ottoman Embassy. 
He left at once for Vienna, where he found that his 
colleague, Hakki Bey, entirely shared his confidence 
that the Young Turks would speedily quell the 
revolt. 

On the following day telegrams from Salonica 
announced that the Young Turks Committee refused 
to recognise the new Government and were [ire- 
paring to march on Constantinople. They did not 
confine themselves to words. That night seven 
battalions, accompanied by a contingent of Jewish 
volunteers and a few Bulgarians, left Salonica for 
Constantinople. The advance guard of the Second 
and Third A tiny Corps seized the lines of Tchataldja 
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and the malcontents who rallied round Kiamil Pasha, 
had no armed force at their back. The Royalist 
forces had been crushed. Only in the Ironside 
ranks was there discipline, determination, and a 
stern resolve to insist “ that the capital and 
grand author of all our troubles, the person of the 
King, may be speedily brought to justice for 
the treason, bI<;o 1 and mischief he is therein 
guilty of.” Thai demand was put forward in the 
“ Remonstrance of the Army” on November roth, 
1648. ha'i fax and Cromwell opposed it at first. 
But Charles Stuart compelled them to acquiesce 
in the more thoroughgoing policy of Ireton. The 
army marched to Windsor and then entered London 
without resistance. Colonel Piide purged Parliament 
of its reactionaries, and in due course Charles was 



Nazim Pasha. Edhem Pasha. Tewfik Pasha. 


without a struggle. 'Then, the city being at their 
mercy, they waited for their comrades. 

It is impossible not to be reminded by the course 
of events of a similar crisis which in England 
immediately preceded the execution of Charles I. 
1 he Committee of Union and Progress corresponds 
to the Independents who, when Cromwell was away in 
Scotland, found themselves confronted by a great 
intrigue on the part of the Presbyterians to make terms 
with the King in order to crush their adversaries. 
1, During the period of suspense, when the majority in 
i^.the Long Parliament was negotiating the Treaty of 
Newport, the temper of the Army waxed hotter and 
| hotter, until a' last Ireton, who may be described as 
£the. Enver Bey of the situation, boldly demanded 
^pstice on the Chief Delinquent. The Presbyterians, 
^ho corresponded to the Ulemas, the Liberal Union, 


tried, condemned, and executed in front of the 
Banqueting House of Whitehall. 

Then, as to-day in Turkey, it was the Army which 
was the sole hope of liberty. Repugnant as is the 
exercise of military authority over the civil power, 
Cromwell held, like Shefkct Pasha and Enver Bey, 
that the Army might after all be “ a lawful power 
called by God to oppose and fight against the King 
upon some stated grounds, and being in power to such 
ends might they not oppose one name of authority for 
these ends as well as another name ? ” In any case, 
no good was to be expected from Charles. “ Good ! ” 
protested Cromwell to Colonel Hammond, “ by this 
man against whom the Lord hath witnessed and whom 
thou knowest 1 ” Nay, verily. And the same argu¬ 
ment appears to have prevailed with the Young 
'lurks. When a deputation met the advance guard of 
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The Hero of the Young Turks, Major Enver Bey. 


the Macedonians with pleas for a pacific settlement, 
they replied, “Hive us the Sultan’s head on a 
charger.” 

l-rom April 16th till April 24th the Macedonian 
army, supported by the Army Corps, whose head¬ 
quarters are at Adrianople, slowly and steadily 
advanced upon the capital. Shelket Pasha, in com¬ 
mand of the Second Army Coips, protested, as did 
Fairfax and Cromwell, against extreme courses. He 
was going to Constantinople to restore the Constitu¬ 
tion. The dethronement of the Sultan was no part ol 
his declared policy. Hut even if he had wished to 
maintain Abdul Hamid on the throne, he was power¬ 
less to arrest the course of events. 

While his troops were concentrating outside Con¬ 
stantinople, Shefket Pasha entered into negotiations 
with Nazim Pasha, who was in command within the 
city, for its surrender. Nazim is a Constitutionalist 



and disciplinarian, and although he owed his appoint";, 
ment to the mutiny, readily undertook to punish the ^ 
mutineers, and to co-operate with Shefket in restor-jj 
ing the Constitution and re-establishing the authority | 
of the officers. Many of the mutineers deserted * 
betimes and went over to the winning side. Tenl| 
thousand, however, remained true to the Sultan, 
appears to have lavished money without stint to. 
secure their support. . 

He had cause to be lavish. He knew instinctively 
that he had made his last throw, and that fortune was' 
turning against him. Enver Hey voiced the universatjj 
opinion of the Macedonian troops when he declared^ 
that Abdul Hamid must go. “To leave him on th#| 
throne would he the death ol the country. We shatji 
spare his life hut not his sovereignty.” Abdul HamidS! 
in vain protested that he was innocent of all compil‘d 
city in the Counter Revolution, lie sent word to thw| 
Young Turks saying, “ f was in no way connected! 
with the last military revolt. Everyone knows than 
up to the last moment my relations were excelleht| 
with the Committee. The ^2,000,000 which 
recently drew from an English hank 1 gave to thej 
Committee, as Ahmed Riza and Djahid Pasha cam 
testify. The negotiations were managed by Ferial 
Pasha, whom shortly after J appointed Vali dll 
Smyrna. Those who originated the revolt wer$| 
adherents of decentrali-ation, that is, Eiberals, i 
connection with the Christians and the Mohammedaij| 
Union.” _ , 

Unfortunately for Abdul Hamid his explanation, 
were not credited. Guilty or innocent of this 

last coup dkta& 
the stroke ha; 
failed, and th; 
loser pays. ja 
Early on Sail 
urday mornin 
April 241I1, 
occupation 
Constantino 0 
was begun. TI 
Macedonia, 
troops, 20,0 
strong, advand 
with celerity ai 
without oppoi 
tion into Uti 
capital. It 
only when thf 
summoned ti 
soldiers in 
barracks to lajjj 
down their aringl 
and submit thai 
there was artji 
fighting. There 
was no trace di 
hostility on th# 
part of t 


Mahmud Shefket Pasha. 

Commander-in-Chief of the Constitu¬ 
tional troops in their advance on 
Constantinople. 













■ mob, which only the previous day had cheered the 
". Sultan with unanimous throat as he drove to the 
Hamidieh Mosque on his last Selamlik. There was 
no organised effort to stay the advance of the 
Macedonians. Only when the mutineers had to be 
turned out of their barracks as wasps are smoked out 
of their nests was there any fighting. One by one 
the barracks surrendered or were stormed, until the 
.'garrison of Yildi/ Kiosk alone remained. 

The Sultan’s palace, however, was soon reduced 
by artillery lire, and by Sunday resistance was at an 
: end. There was a momentary pause. According to 
; Mussulman custom, certain formalities are necessary 
before a Sultan can be deposed. The Sheikh-ul- 
Islam, a kind of Moslem counterpart to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, must be solemnly consulted, 
and until his decree or fetva is issued the throne 


“ Zeid, an Imam of the Moslems,” the verdict of the 
Turks upon Abdul Hamid :— 

Question—If Zeid, an Imam of the Moslems, removes and 
causes to be removed from a book of the Sheriat certain ques¬ 
tions of the law of the Sheriat, and prevents the cii dilation of 
tlie aforesaid book and causes it to be burned and destroyed by 
lire ; 

And if lie expends wrongfully public treasure but makes 
economies contrary to the dispositions of the Sheriat ; 

And if, after slaying and imprisoning the persons of his sub¬ 
jects without legal cause, and after having exiled them and 
committed oilier acts of injustice, he swears and takes an 
engagement to return to the way of peace, but nevertheless 
perjures himself; 

And if he wilfully prmokes troubles of a nature to throw all 
Moslem affiirs into confusion ; 

And if lie causes bloodshed, and the Moslems succeed in 


: cannot lie vacated. While this was being prepared 
‘the Sultan was made a prisoner. Aeeoidmg to a 
‘•correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, when the 
.troops entered the palace of Yildi/. Kiosk on Monday 
a,they found there bad been a general stampede, and 
“ the Sultan was captured in an inner room, where he 
' had taken refuge. He was marched into the presence 
i’ of six representatives of the Army and of Parliament. 
V On seeing them he turned pale with fear, tieinbled, 
and cried in terror— 
o. “ Why do you want my life ?” 
v\ There was no reply. 

... Still trembling, Abdul Hamid proceeded-— 

“ I have reigned for thirty-three years ; but I have 
■/done ill to nobody. Why do you want my life ? ” 
i No reply was vouchsafed, 
j; The Sultan continued— 

“I made war with Greece. Why do yon want my 
-life ? ” 


,,, The six delegates remained silent, 
i “ ... l*'or thirty ye^rs 1 treated my hi other 

?.Mahmoud well. Any other Sultan would have had 
'•.him killed. So why do you want my life ?” 

/ After a short pause, Abdul Hamid, trembling more 
|than ever, whined pitifully-—- 

| “ Only let me live. 1 will do all that you wish.” 

v There was no reply. 

Another pause, longer and more lugubrious than 
jjfthe other. Tlu: Sultan, pale as a spectre, sank on to 
|-,a divan. Then lie tottered to his feet and said — 
h. “Take me to the Palace of Cheragan, with my 
pamily. I was horn there ; there let me die.” 

3 -.' According to another report Abdul declared, “ It 
ps my fate,” and no more. 

Kp AH Monday was spent in the interning of the 
feutineers and in the convoying to prison of long 
Spines of the domestics and officials of the fallen 
giisonarch, who were roped together for the purpose. 
■Meanwhile in Constantinople the fetva was being 
Mpfeepared which embodied the Hill of Indictment 
■K^inst the Sultan. Its quaint phraseology sets lorlh 
■nder a series of si 'positions and suggestions as to 
Hpjtigh crimes and misdemeanours of a hypothetical 


destroying the despotism of the said Zeid, and from main 
regions ol Islam come tidings that they consider him dis¬ 
possessed of the Throne, and il be prosed that his existence us 
Imam is harmful, while the country will gain peace and con¬ 
cord by bis deposition ; 

And if, in consequence, those in wlio-e hands is the power to 
bind and to loose and those wdio admim-acr public affaiis con¬ 
sider it piefcrublc to propose that the said Zeid abdicate the 
Throne ami the Khalitate, or if they decide to dethrone him ; 

May they put into practice one of these two alternatives ? 

Answer Oltir. (It is permitted.) 

"Written by ihc humble Syed M.ihomed Zia-cd-I >in, God be 
gracious unto him. 

No Lime was lost in giving effect to what was, to 



The Sheik-ul-Islam. 







all intents and purposes, a decree of deposition. 
Abdul Hamid was promptly despatched with a 
few of his wives to Salonica, and the next eldest 
male of the family, Reschad, was proclaimed Sultan 
as Mohammed V., on Tuesday, April 27th, and was 
promptly interviewed the same day by Mr. Donohoe, 
the correspondent of the London Daily Chronicle. 
So with dramatic swiftness and completeness the 
reign of Abdul ended and the reign of his successor 
began. 

Abdul, who has now vanished from the scene in 
which he played for so many years so conspicuous 
and so sinister a part, has been assailed with a storm 
of execration from those who yesterday fawned upon 
his hand. Those who have opposed him are more 
ready to do him justice. It was an American 
Minister who declared that the deposed sovereign 
was a man whose every instinct was good. Still 
more remarkable is the tribute which M. Myatovitch, 
the former Servian Minister at Constantinople, paid 
to the late Sultan’s memory in the Pall Mall Gazette. 
He wrote :— 

“ I had rare opportunities of having sonic sight into 
the soul of Abdul Hamid, and even had the honour 
in the service of my country to cross my diplomatic 
(never sharpened) sword with the diplomatic sword 
of that finest diplomatic fencer of Europe at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, not always to my 
advantage. I always found him an excellent type of 
a patriotic Turk—God-fearing, sincerely and deeply 
religious, kind-hearted, wishing earnestly to he just, 
ami above all to do conscientiously his duty to his 
people. He was very intelligent and wonderfully 
resourceful. He had, no doubt, his weak points, but 
I never could detect even a shadow of a proof for the 
assertions of his enemies that he was cruel and 
treacherous.” 

On the other hand, it is probable that Mr. Garvin 
is not far from the truth when he says in the Fort¬ 
nightly Review :— 

The passing of Abdul Ilamid is a dlnoucment full of the 
supreme impressiveness of retributive justice. Never in real 
life has Nemesis appeared in a more classic form. A male 
counterpart of Catherine do Medici in certain characteristics, 
both of his countenance and liis mind, fear was the master 
instinct of his living, and his reign was bloodier, more systemati¬ 
cally cruel, more withering to human happiness, than that of 
most despots who have been actuated by natural ruthlcssncss 
and the violence of animal brutality. In substitution for a 
looser term of abuse once familiar, lie might well have been 
called Abdul the Terrible. 

The fate of Midhat Pasha, that first illustrious victim, was 
followed by a relentless and never - ending proscription of 
character and ability. Espionage pervaded the whole Empire, 
until, in the phrase of Erasmus, “ men felt as if a scorpion were 
under every stone.” Abdul exterminated a great part of the 
Armenian race himself; and he took care that the Macedonian 
Ehristians should have every facility and encouragement in the 
equally useful work of exterminating each other. The guilt of 
a hundred Saint Bartholomews—measured by what we know 


that massacre to have been -tnight almost lie said to lie upon 
his head. 

Of the personal appearance of the fallen monarch, 
the best and most recent description is that of Mr. 
C. R. Buxton, whose book on “ Turkey in Revolu¬ 
tion " gives a most interesting account of the 
transformation scene of last July. Describing the 
reception by the Sultan of the members of the Balkan 
Committee in December last, Mr. Buxton says :— 

“ It is a timid little man, not over five feet in height, 
who stands there in his dark soldier’s overcoat and 
plain red fez, the hands crossed upon the sword. . . . 
We have looked face to face 011 the man of blood. • 
If we have not looked into his eyes, that is because 
the eyelids droop with the lassitude of old age— 
though he is but sixty-seven—and the head leans 
forward from between the high shoulders—weighed 
down, as some allege, by the shirt of mail which he 
wears. You would think him a man oppressed with 
weariness rather than seared with crime. But it is no 
common face. The big, hooked nose, the grey 
beard dyed brown, the high forehead narrowed to the ■ 
point of deformity, and emphasised by the fez set 
back upon the crown of the head, suggest something 



The New Sultan. 

Rcshad Effendi, younger brother of Abdul Ilamid, who lias 
been proclaimed Sultan, with the title of Mohammed V. 
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of the character of this extra- 
h ordinary man ; without education, 

\ consumed with a passion of personal 
;; fear, which has become an in* 

I grained habit dominating his life, 
his whole intellectual force concen- 
if trated on that one art of intrigue, 
p: which, gradually developing by 
f experience and aided by the tcle- 
graph and the railway, enthroned 
|\him until yesterday in the centre 
||of the most triumphantly complete 
despotism that the world has ever 

% seen.” 

♦ 

p . THE ATROCITIKS IN ASIA MINOR. 

W I have described the rise and fall 
|of the Counter Revolution in Con- 
fTstantinople. It is estimated that it 
icost about 2,000 lives. Hut while 
| Abdul Hamid was spending his last days at the Yildiz 
^Kiosk, another and far more bloody development 
the Counter Revolution was taking place in 
^.Asiatic Turkey. On April 15th telegrams began 
jlTo arrive that the racial and religious feuds, which had 
rdisappeared as by enchantment on the Revolution of 
ft July, 1908, had rea])]>cared. At Adana, in Cilicia, 
fyan Armenian quarrelled about a woman with two 




Another portrait of the deposed Sultan. 


The Bazaar at Salonica. 

Tin- fallen Monarch was removed Lo Salonica to l>e tried for high treason. 


Moslems, and wounded both of them, one of whom died 
of his wounds. This appears to have been the spark 
which fired the charged mine of Moslem fanaticism. 
An attack was made upon the Armenians, ten of 
whom were killed. Martial law was proclaimed, and 
reinforcements were hurried up from Beirut and 
Dedeogatch. Unfortunately, fighting was renewed, 
and on April 18th it was reported that 1,000 persons 
had been killed, including two American missionaries, 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Maurer. Then a telegram 
dated i8tb April, said, “ The town of Tarsus is on fire 
The Christians are peaceable, but the Moslems 
murdering and looting. At Mersina the situation 
is threatening, owing to the paucity of troops and 
the activity of the Moslem agitators. The dis¬ 
turbances have spread to Avas and the neighbour¬ 
hood.” The fire was in the heather, and the wind of 
fanaticism from Constantinople appears to have 
spread it far and wide. On the 19th twenty persons 
were reported to have been killed at Marash, eighty 
miles north of the province of Aleppo. Trouble 
being apprehended at Alcxamlretta, a British warship 
was hurried to that seaport. On the 20th news 
came to hand that the slaughter had been much 
greater than was admitted at first. One thousand 
eight hundred Armenians were reported killed in the 
1 mvn of Adana, and two hundred Moslems, while 
five thousand had perished in the vilayet. Over 
three thousand persons were homeless. Next day 
came the news that:— 

The disturbances in Cilicia are spreading eastwards. Affrays 
between Christians and Moslems arc reported in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Antioch, Alexandretta, and Aleppo. A massacre is 
believed to have occurred at Biredjik. But there is reason lo 
fear that a wave of reactionary fanaticism and turbulence is 
spreading rapidly eastwards ; and reports of the state of feeling 
in Angora and Konia indicate the possibility of dangerous out¬ 
breaks in Central Asia Minor. Fighting between Armenians 
and Moslems is reported in the Marash and Hujin districts ; but 
no details are known. 

Italian, French, and German shins were hurried to 
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The Dolma Baghcheh Palace, where the new Sultan was kept a prisoner for thirty-three years. 



the coast. All the ships of the British Mediterranean 
Squadron were held in readiness to proceed to 
Alcxandretta and the neighbourhood. Fifty Blue¬ 
jackets were landed at Alcxandretta. Two American 
men-of-war were ordered from the West Indies to the 
Mediterranean. On the 22nd came still worse news. 
Reuter reported: — 

Consular despatches leport a great massacre at Antioch on 
April 1 gilt. Massacres have also occurred at Makri, which lias 
been destroyed. Zeitun is in a stale of revolution. 

The Circassians and Kurds are advancing as lar as Aleppo, 
where the situation is very grave. The Vali has only a single 
battalion of ttoops at Ins disposal, winch is not Miflmcni to 


maintain order, in the town and surrounding country. TM 

officers of the battalion at Aleppo belong to the ComtnitM 
of Union and Progicss and refuse to obey the orders of 4 
\ ali. -m 

Owing to the massacres at Mersina, Adana, and Alexandrettj 
theie is great alarm among the population ol Beirut, but hithel^ 
order has not been disturbed. ,f S 

Consular telegrams stale that panic reigns at Aleppo owing‘J 
the lack ol troops, while fires and massacres continue in 
neighbouring villages. eM 

A report is current that the situation is setious al»0'S 
Damascus. 

Thus the monarchy of massacre has died in.| 

spasm of massacre. -3 





By permission oj the proprietors of “ Punch."} 

Protective Miniicry. 

Annul, the Chameleon (on Young Turkey Carpet): “I thought I could 
iianuge somehow to take the colour of my surroundings, but I’m not at all sure that 
hese liberty designs won’t be too much for me.” 
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urrent History 

in Caricature. 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.”— Burns. 



'Z-ri/tf 

‘i&iSk. 
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Westminster Gazette.] 

On the Eve of Doom -An Anxious Vigil. 


Sir Theodore Fry. 

(One of “Spy’s” clever poitiuit cartoons 
iii / ’unity Pair.) 



r.'fwy* 
" ^ 


IF.C.G. in Westminster Gazette 


A Common Enemy. 

i that withholdeth corn, tlic people shall curse him.— Proverbs xi. 26. 
iry repeals itself, as shown hy the above cartoon which appeareri in the 
ter Gazelle on May 20th, 1S9S. It was reproduced in response to requests 
tons correspondents.] 


Silhouette.] [Paris. 

Airships and Armies. 

M. l’lCQUAKT : “ Everything is going 
on very well in the air. French aeronauts 
arc forbidden to cross the frontier, and 
only Prussian aeronauts can land in our 
country 1 " 

















Current History in Caricature. 



Pasq uino.\ 


[Turin. 

Parliamentary Language. 


Tit\< iivr : “Where did you 

pick up 

stub shocking^; 

language i ” 

]!m\ : “[‘lease, sir, I’\e been 

listening 

to father in tfetS.t 

Ch.unbei ol Deputies!” 
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Kalcm. | [Constantinople. 

Nothing' More. 

Youngster : “ You are always talking about the sick man, 
tYVint’c tin. matter witb this side man of vours? 11 



Kladdcradaisch.} _ [Beilin. ^ 

The Prudent Wife. A 

* ‘ Ivan, for heaven’s sake don’t gel mixed up in tliat scrap. 






















(.Berlin. 


Peace Resting in the Balkans. 


outh I How soon will he find out that he is sitting 
on an ant-hill ? 


Melbourne Punch.] 

The Rueful ’Roo. 

The Lion : “ Delighted to welcome you again, old fellow. 
Pity your bowling arm’s not better, isn’t it?” 












^UKKKJNT niSTORY 


CARICATURE. 



Lepratam 1 [ I Hiblin. 

Weak? 

Erin (In John Redmond): “Is that what you have done 
with the power I nave you? Why did you not whip them into 
obedience as lie did, and you would have had my country anil 
myself vs ilh you V Then I would not be made n lamjhino stock 
for that spinning and jeering pair at the window.” 

(“Mr. Redmond sat in the chair at the Convention as power¬ 
less as if he were a man of straw.”— Mk. Wm. O’Brjen.) 


f'asquinn \ 


Ecclesiastical Thunder. 


Pius X. (to Don Romolo Mum): “After all the thundertji 
of the Church, my dear Murri, it conies to this : You are fn 
to do as you please, while I am bound to do as others bid me 
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Current History in Caricature. 








Britannia nowadays complains 
She has to keep her ships in chains, 

Lest fnctnen might alarm yc ; 

But don’t you think that to-and-fro 
Site might be glad to let them go. 

If we but had an Army 
Of half a million men, or more. 

To guard our dear old Island shore 1 

Who then will dare to harm ye i —t.'.J.M 





■iM 


Puck. J [New York. 

Discovery of the Poor Consumer. 
Professor Payne : “ Gentlemen, I believe it Ls actually 
alive.” 


Hindi Punch.] [Bombay. 

The Mischief-loving Monkey. 

The House of Lords is at its old tricks of mangling 
Reform Bills 






















































































































Interviews on Topics of the Month. 


117.-“ THE ISLANDERS”: THE SECRETARY. 


“The Islanders?” Who are the Islanders? 

“ The Islanders ” is the name taken by an associa¬ 
tion of private citizens who have banded themselves 
together for the purpose of doing what they can to 
preserve the safety, security, and independence of 
this tight little island of Great Britain. 

I sought out the Secretary, whose office is at 
Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. I found him a modest, 
retiring young man, commcndably discreet, but per¬ 
fectly frank and decisive in all that he had to say. 

After hearing what he had to say, I gladly enrolled 
myself in the honourable company of “ The Islanders,” 
and am wearing its simple but conspicuous badge in 
my buttonhole. 

“ Why the badge ? ” I asked. “ I don’t like 
ticketing myself.” 

“ First service of sacrifice,” said the Secretary. 
“Give up something for the sake of your country. 
To wear the badge is to bear testimony, to proclaim 
your faith, and, what is still more practically important, 
it is an open sesame to the most effective kind of pro¬ 
paganda,” 

“ How do you make that out ? ” 

“ Wear the little badge, and an hour will not pass 
before someone will notice it and ask what it means. 
Thus, simply and without any forcing of the conver¬ 
sation cm your part, you will be invited to expound the 
whole history and mystery of ‘ 'The Islanders.’ ” 

“ But suppose someone asks me what the blessed 
thing means. What am I to tell him ? ” 

“'Tell him the plain a’nd simple truth that the 
1 1 ’ stands for the name of the Association called 
‘The Islanders,’ which has ■ sprung into existence 
in order to maintain the Naval ascendency, the com¬ 
mercial supremacy, and the moral influence of our 
Island.” 

“ But how shall I explain the need for such an 
association ? ” 

“ 'The need is obvious. ‘ The British Empire floats 
upon the British Navy.’ Destroy or impair our 
Naval supremacy, and instead of being a sovereign 
isle we shall become the mere vassal feudatory of 
whatever Power controls the seas. As the mainten¬ 
ance of our Naval ascendency is a question of life 
and death to our Islanders, we have banded ourselves 
Together to try to raise the question above party 
Politics, and to place it finally beyond all contro¬ 
versy.” 

I “ But is the Navy not safe without our troubling 
ybout it ? ” 

l “judge .from this fact. Mr. Winston Churchill 
limits that when he took office the British Navy was 
Igarly three times as strong as that of Germany, 
one dares to propose to keep that up. Even 


‘The Islanders’ only ask that we shall maintain a 
two-to-one superiority. But that is vital.” 

“ Then your first practical point is-? ” 

“ Two keels to one of the next strongest European 
Power, and not a fraction less. That is the supreme, 
and, indeed, for the moment the only objective point 
before ‘ The Islanders.’ ” 

“ What is your exact formula ? ” 

“ The maintenance of a British Navy twice as 
strong as that of the next strongest European Power.” 

“ Why not stick to the two-Power standard pure and 
simple ? ” 

“ Because it is impossible pure and simple. It is 
only possible with qualifications and explanations. 
For instance, is America included or excluded from 
such a comparison? If included, you assume the 
possibility of America being our foe, which is un¬ 
thinkable, and you undertake a task that is beyond 
your means. If excluded, then the reasons for her 
exclusion must be explained, and no formula is worth 
fighting for which needs to be qualified by explanatory 
footnotes.” 

“ If 1 join the Islanders what do you expect me to 
do?” 

“ 1 expect you first of all to pay half-a-crown, which 
covers the cost of the badge and the book. Then I 
want you to recruit at least one other friend of yours, 
as a brother Islander on the same terms as those on 
which you are admitted. Next, I wish you to do 
everything that you can, individually or in co¬ 
operation with other Islanders, in order to secure our 
primary object—the laying down of two British keels 
for every single one that is laid down for the German 
Navy. You can, for instance, use your influence in by- 
elections in pressing the subject upon candidates of 
both parties ; when no election is on you can do it 
by keeping a keen eye on your local press and seeing 
to it that no false note on the subject of our Naval 
supremacy appears in any editorial note without 
eliciting a prompt protest and correction. There are 
many other ways which will occur to you in which 
you can help the good cause.” 

“ Are there any other obligations ? ” 

“ Yes, you undertake to do something, which is left 
to your own discretion, in order to maintain the 
Naval ascendency, commercial supremacy, and moral 
influence of Great Britain.” 

“ What do you mean by commercial supremacy ? ” 

“ I mean neither Tariff Reform nor Free Trade. 
Islanders are both Free Traders and Tariff Reformers 
who all agree in desiring to maintain for Great 
Britain her leading position in the markets of the 
world.’ 

“ What do you mean by moral influence ?” 
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“ Moral influence is a wide term which covers the 
whole field of Imperial action. We are under grave obli¬ 
gations in all parts of the world which cannot be repu¬ 
diated without disgrace or neglected without danger. 
Many of those obligations assume the existence of 
a strong Navy as the armed right-hand of England. 
Hence all three hang together. But you are left 
absolutely "to your own discretion as to what will, 
and what will not, promote the moral influence of 
Great Britain in the councils of the world. Of 
course, if any grave crisis arises on which it is deemed 
desirable that the Islanders should be asked to act 
together, you will receive a card from headquarters 
asking you to co-operate with the other Islanders for 
the attainment of certain definite objects on cer- 


But your compliance with 
solely upon your own judg* 


tain definite lines, 
that request depends 
ment.”, 

“ But who are they who constitute the Islanders') 
Central Council ? " 

“ The Council at headquarters is composed of men) 
all of whom have rendered conspicuous service to theil 
Empire. They are selected from both parties, and* 
no summons will be issued to the Islanders which has 
not been submitted and approved by the leading)! 
representatives of both parties. But in order tdf 
secure the co-operation of the highest men in officti 
and out of office it is necessary that their name 
should not be published in the newspapers. Henc 
their immunity.” 


118 .—THE ART OF SPEECH AND SONG: MR. HORSPOOL. 


In the good time that is coming no one will be 
ordained as a minister of the Church of England who 
has not satisfied a competent examiner that he can 
read the services articulately. At present it is little 
short of a public scandal the way in which some 
clerics mouth and mumble the sublime service of the 
Prayer Book. At Southwark Cathedral on Shake¬ 
speare’s Day everyone heard every word of the 
admirable address of Mr. Forbes Robertson. Hardly 
to per cent, of the audience could hear distinctly 
more than 10 per cent, of the words of the lessons 
and the prayers which were read by the officiating 
clergyman. 

In a well-ordered State a policeman would have 
waited upon the inarticulate cleric and carried him 
off, “ without benefit of clergy,” to the nearest institu¬ 
tion, where a few easy lessons on the right use of the 
speaking voice would have taught him how to read 
articulately and to pronounce audibly the words of the 
lesson. 

In the last two numbers of the Review I have 
adverted briefly to the success achieved by Mr. 
Horspool of Albion House, New Oxford Street, in 
enabling sufferers to overcome the impediment of 
stammering. There is a good deal of prejudice 
against Mr. Horspool, the regular practitioners 
denouncing him as an impudent quack—which, 
perhaps, somewhat prejudices me in his favour. 
For all new discoveries are apt to be so welcomed, 
and as Lowell says, “ All men—not orthodox—may 
be inspired.” 

After reading the abuse of his enemies I sent my 
daughter to attenu his classes and study his methods. 
After more than six weeks’ experience her verdict is 
clear and to the point. “ Horspool,” she reports, “ does 
wonders. You may agree with his methods or you 
may .not, but you cannot deny his results." 

This being so, I sent for Mr. Horspool, and in¬ 
terviewed him for the benefit of my readers. 

“ Is it true, Mr. Horspool,” I asked, “ that you can 


teach inarticulate persons to read the lessons so as t 
be heard by the whole congregation, that you car 
make Members of Parliament audible, that you car 
cure stammering, and that you can make people sir 
who are supposed to have no voice ? ” 

“All this is true, and more also," said Mr. HorSa 
pool, “ as your daughter could testify from her ow?.. 
personal observation.” 

“ I won’t go so far as that,” said I. “She has nc 
seen the miracle performed on the clergyman or tt 
M.P., but she has seen quite enough to convince hr 
that you have got hold of something that enables yc 
to do what others cannot do. What is that thing? 
How did you discover it ? ” 

“ Did you ever hear a baby cry?” was the appa 
ently irrelevant inquiry of Mr. Horspool. 

“ Considering that I am the father of six and 
grandfather of five, and was the brother of seven 
eight, I think I may fairly answer that question in til 
affirmative.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Horspool, “ when you hear 
baby cry you have the key to my system. A bat 
efies naturally. It uses its vocal chords so as to 
able to produce the maximum of clear sound with th< 
minimum exertion for the longest possible time, 
has the secret of voice production in perfection, 
went to school with the crying child and I learne 
bow to do it.” 

“ ‘A little child shall lead them’ seems to have;* 
wider range than might have been expected. Wfc 
is the gist of your system ? ” 

“ To re-acquire first the perfect muscular actioq 
the vocal cords which we possessed in childhood^ 
and to use only a natural elastic manner of breathingtfj 
Under these conditions the voice is seemingly produce 
on the lips only; and any tone that has the sensation! 
of being produced by the breath, chest, throat, ojfJ 
the back of the mouth is wrong. In the case 
stammerers we must realise the fact that it is theitfj 
inability to pronounce the vowel (owing to the la 
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condition of the vocal cords) that has been the 
first cause of the trouble; and that the spasmodic 
reiteration of the consonant has followed as a conse¬ 
quence, and is not the cause. * The Alpha and 
Omega of Voice Production’-” 

“ That’s the title of your book, is it not ? ” 

“ Yes. You will find the whole system set out 
there, and-” 

“ Oh ! bother your whole system! Can you not 
bring it to a test ? ” 

“There is nothing I would like better. It is two 
years since I sent to Mr. T. P. O’Connor the follow¬ 
ing challenge:— 

I am quite willing to put my system to the only conclusive 
test of all discoveries, viz., results ; and am prepared to prove 
my ability’ to imparl by it all I claim, before a committee of 
scientists, medical men, and recognised musicians, taking, for 
the purposes of demonsuation, a soprano, contralto, tenoi, and 
bass ; and 1 will undertake to give to each a perfect, natural 
voice, clear ami sonorous, with only one register (from the 
highest to the lower note), with the greatest vibration and 
resonance of vrlnch each individual organ is capable, and with¬ 
out any knowledgablc body’ or breath effort whatever. I will 
guarantee, further, to do this in from two to three months, and 
Ml many case- in much less time. Should I fail to accomplish 
this, I will contribute the sum of £too to any charitable organi¬ 
sation that the committee may select. 

“ Nobody took it up, I suppose ? ” 

“ Not a soul.” 


“ Of course not. Who is going to get such a com¬ 
mittee up? It will not come into existence by 
itself. I propose a much more modest test and will 
leave singing out. I am not a musician. But if out of 
my readers I can raise one clergyman who has no 
voice, one public speaker whose voice is raucous, or 
shrill, or unpleasant, and one confirmed stutterer, will 
you undertake to cure them all in three months, 
free, gratis and for nothing, if I provide the cases and 
certify the results ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Horspool. 

“ Done ! ” 1 cried, and shook hands. 

Now for the test cases. I appeal to my readers 
for suggestions. It is a rather delicate subject to 
suggest to a clergyman that he is inarticulate, or to 
a Member of Parliament that he has the voice of a 
crow, but perchance some of these sufferers may be 
so conscious of their defects that they may volunteer. 
As for stammerers, their defect is so patent there 
ought to be no need to hunt round for them. When 
the cases come to hand I will register their voices on 
a phonograph, before treatment and after, and report 
on the results. 

Will correspondents who have any candidates to 
nominate send in their suggestions, marked “Voice 
Production,” to me at Bank Buildings, Kingsway, 
London ? 


The Bloch Peace Museum at Lucerne—Wanted, £5,000. 

I T seems but the other day, although now it must be nearly seven years ago, since the international 
Pacificists of Lurope assembled at Lucerne to witness the opening of the International Museum of War 
and Peace, which had been established by the public-spirited M. Bloch. The amiable and liberal 
author of “ Has War become Impossible?” did not survive to see the inauguration of his Exhibition. His 
widow and his children represented him at the public function which declared the Museum open. 

Since then 100,000 visitors have every year passed through its turnstiles—one in every three of the great 
international pilgrim crowd that passes through the heart of Switzerland. The Exhibition has thus not only 
fulfilled the objects of its philanthropic founder, but has been almost, if not altogether, self-supporting. 

But alas ! after seven years, the site on which the Exhibition stands is now required by the railway for an 
extension of the station. Notice has been given, and the Exhibition—the only object-lesson that has been 
established in Europe for affording visual representation of the realities of war—must either disappear 
altogether, or be transferred to another and more permanent site. The Municipality has offered the Bloch 
• Trustees another location on which a new and more lasting edifice may be reared. But to take down the old 
temporary structure and to build a new home for the Bloch exhibits demands a sum of ,£5,000. 

*■ u Jr*’ ^'° C ^ ~ lb ' Jwn ^pad. His family are not in a position to further supplement his benefactions to 
;■ the Museum. The question arises whether the Pacificists of Europe and America—for there are almost as many 
Americans as Europeans among the visitors to Lucerne—will come to the rescue and raise the £5,000 
(^necessary to provide adequate and permanent accommodation for the Bloch Peace and War Exhibits It is 
((lessthan the cost of one big gun. 

fi Exhibition is not merely a Museum. It is also an international centre of Pacific propaganda. 

|4^tures are held m the halls, and the contents of the Museum are a constant, silent, but effective appeal to the 
pF „ an f* tae . art °‘ uje visitor in favour of a more civilised method of settling disputes than by shot and 
HE?• • . p xlKtence a , s a t Jp r . c J 10 the international peace centres of Europe. The Nobel Institute at 

Ehristiania is one, the Hague Iribunal at Holland is a second. Nobel adequately endowed the first, Mr. 
pBumegie house*, the second. Who is there who will save the Bloch Museum from destruction by a timely 
of £5,000? ^ If any internationalist or philanthropist wishes to contribute the whole or part of this sum I 
“•"Shted t° hoar from him without delay. For time presses. Unless the money is forthcoming 

IR :4 be 100 te ‘ . w. T. STEAD. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE CENTENARY OF THE “QUARTERLY REVIEW” 


Tins is the year of centenaries, but no centenary 
has been more worthily celebrated than the centenary 
of the Quarterly Rci'iew. This most famous of all 
our quarterlies was founded by John Murray the 
second in T809, and the latest scion of the great 
dynasty has celebrated the hundredth birthday of the 
Quarterly by bringing out a monster number of 480 
pages, copiously illustrated. Seventeen articles, most 
of them of the first class, arc followed by an instal¬ 
ment of a history of the Quarterly from its first 
number. 

It is an extremely interesting narrative, reviving 
many famous memories of the worthies of the past. 
It is accompanied with portraits of some of them, 
notably of Croker, Lockhart, and Southey. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the more notable passages in this 
article which everybody will be reading, and which 
will take a permanent and honoured place in the 
literary history of our times. 

WHY THE ‘■QUARTERLY” WAS FOUNDED. 

As everyone knows, it was the success of the 
Edinburgh, the blue and yellow organ of the Whigs, 
that forced the Tory Party to start the Quarterly. The 
article pays due tribute to Lord Jeffrey’s organ :— 

] luring seven stormy years, the Edinburgh Review had given, 
without adequate reply, eloquent utterance to Whig discontent. 
The rapid success of that Review, its large sale and growing 
popularity, showed how widespread and deep-seated were the 
feelings which it at once reflected and intensified. Dcpiivcd of 
all share in executive power, almost banished from the counsels 
of the nation, the Whig Party found in the Edinburgh Review 
an organ hardly less potent, and more widely penetrating, than 
the tongue of Charles Fox. The blows which if delivered 
resounded far and wide ; and the Tory Party had no champion 
at all comparable in weight and vigour to return them. It was 
this consideration which led to the foundation of the Quarterly 
Review. 

WHO FOUNDED IT? 

The Quarterly was founded by John Murray the 
second, who, on September 25th, 1807, wrote to 
Canning suggesting that as the principles of the 
Edinburgh were as radically bad as its literary 
contents were unquestionably good, some means 
equally popular ought to be adopted to counteract 
their dangerous tendency. Canning made no re¬ 
sponse, and it was not till two years later that the 
Quarterly made its appearance. 

The Murray dynasty was founded by John Murray 
the first, who started in business as a publisher in 
1768 at the “Sign of the Ship,” 32, Fleet Street. He 
was unsuccessful, and died, partly from business 
worries, in 1793. It is curious to note that he 


...it; 


at one time published the Edinburgh Eeviet 
and Magazine, and afterwards started the EngltSi 
Review. 

John Murray the second was only fifteen years ol< 
when his father died. The business was in the hand; 
of a careless partner, whom he tolerated until h< 
learned to walk alone. Entering the business at tht 
age of seventeen, he dissolved partnership when h< 
was twenty-four, and remained in possession of tbi 
Fleet Street house. He became Constable’s repre 
sentative in London, and was therefore Londof 
publisher of the Edinburgh. Review and of Waites 
Scott’s works. 

SIR WAT.TF.R SCOTT. ’> 

It was in this way he was brought into commit 
nication with Sir Walter Scott. Murray turned 
Sir Walter in 1808, when he was smarting under a 
very friendly review of “ Marmion ” in the Edinburgh 
He hated its principles, and he at once joined hands 
with Murray the second in his venture. Sir Waltfe 
wrote four articles in the first number, about one 
third of its contents. His most notable essay W# 
that in which he paid homage to the genius C 
Miss Austen. He even reviewed the Waverle- 
novels in the Quarterly. Mr. Murray had told hit 
that the stories must have been written either b 
Walter Scott or the Devil. Scott replied :— 

“I give you liearly joy of the success of the 1 Talet 
although I do not claim that paternal interest in them wlnt 
my Iricntls do me the credit to assign to me. I assure yotl 
have never read a volume oT them till they were printed. . i 
But I have a mode of convincing you that I am perfect 
serious in my denial, pretty similar to that by which SolcraM 
distinguished the fictitious fiom the real mother—and that is l 
reviewing the work, which I take to be an operation equal - 
that of quartering the child.” 

The practice of authors reviewing their own bop! 
was not uncommon under Gifford’s editorship:— 

In March, 1813, Dr. Young reviewed his own “ Tntroductit 
to Medical Literature,” and in July, 1813, Dr. D’Oyly wrote 
paper on his own “Letters to Sir W. Drummond.” 

Scott did not omit vinegar from his salad. Bi 
“ With this cool though not unfriendly criticism j 
deftly mingled a certain amount of discreet comm*! 
dation; and a number of lengthy quotations a? 
interspersed, calculated to stimulate the curiosity af 
arouse the interest of the reader.” V 

To make the article complete the editor cut 0i 
Scott’s last modest paragraph and wound it up with 
glowing eulogy of the author of “ Waverley ” ; “ Tfc 
characters of Shakespeare are not more exclusive? 
human, not more perfect men and women as thfj 
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e and move, than are those of this mysterious 
thor.” / 

GIFFORD, THE FIRST EDITOR. 

By general consent Mr. Murray chose the right 
an when he appointed W. Gifford as first editor of 
e Quarterly :— 

William Gifford’s early career was one of the most romantic 
the annals of literature. Horn in 1757, the son of a scape- 
ice father who died of drink, and of. a fond but feckless 
Mher ; left an orphan and a pauper at debt years old ; 
limed as a child by an accident which deformed him for 
e ; sent to sea as a lad on a Hiixham coaster, and afterwards 
prenticed to a shoemaker at Ashburton—be nevertheless um- 
ved to show in early years his inborn love of learning and 
crature. He saved wliat money he could earn by reciting 
rses to buy hooks, worked out mathematii al problems with an 
rl on leather beaten smooth, and made his first essays in com- 
isition. His schooling had been cut short by his apprentice- 
ip ; his brutal master seized his books and pul a stop to his 
filing. When in the depths of despair, he was rescued by the 
tervention of William Cookesley, a local doctor, who, with 
e aid of other friends, bought him out of his apprenticeship 
id sent him to school again. Soon afterwards, a Biblc-clcrk- 
ip at Exeter College, procured by the kind offices of Cuokeslcy, 
abled him to go to Oxford. 

After this, although his health was never good, his 
'Ogress was rapid. He was fifty-two years old when 
j; became editor, and lie edited the Quarterly for 
\een years. He was a good editor, but he coultl 
Sver be induced to see that a review should appear 
S the day of publication. The number due in 
ctober, 1815, was published in March, 1816 ; that 
le in January, 1816, in the following May. Numbers 
7-59 (1823) were four, five, and six months late 
spectively. Nevertheless, the circulation went up 
eadily. In 1815 it reached 9,000; next year it 
imped to 12,000; in 18x9 it attained 14,000, at a 
me when, according to Professor W ilson, the Editi- 
trgh had sunk to half that figure. 


sou They. 

Robert Southey, poet laureate and most rabid of 
‘ories, was one of the most frequent contributors :— 
It was Scott who introduced him to the Quarterly, to which 
8 soon became a logular contributor. He wrote, in all, close 
% a hundred articles for the Review, in a space of thirty years. 
He was well paid from the outset, and his rate of payment was 
ion raised to £ too an article. 




CROKER. 


'■But John Wilson Croker, more than any other 
i^n, gave the Quarterly its standing. The chronicler 
eprecates the severity with which Croker has been 
tsailed, arid tells again the story of the Macaulay- 
^Dker feud. He says:— 

ijjjks an example of his independence of mind, it should 
V;remembered that his connexion with this Review was 
[jtually broken off in January, 1854, because he insisted on 
ning the Government foi allying itself with Napoleon III. 
Ifi Crimean War. Most men have now come to agree with 
ker on this point. As with bis political views, so also in 
gopt of his literary attainments and his personal character, 
“"#r has been u..justly maligned. llis knowledge of 
lure was wide ; but his liteiary judgment was narrow and 
' ervalive, 


Wk 


THE ARTICLE THAT KILLED KEATS. 

Croker wrote the article that killed Keats. The 
chronicler admits that Croker 

was a thoroughly unpoetical person ; and a worse choice could 
hardly have been made for a review of the poets’ poet, Keats. 
His notice of “ Endymion ” appeared in April, 1818, and is 
perhaps the most notorious article ever published in the 
Quarterly Review. The article in question is a short essay of 
only four pages. It should be noted that the review is limited 
to the “Endymion.” The critic confesses that he has only 
read the first book, and is unable to understand a word of it ; 
he was probably right in supposing that he would get no more 
light from the other three. The first book is enough, in his 
opinion, to prove three things—that the verses mean nothing ; 
that they are often bad verses; and that they contain a number 
of newfangled words, or words used in improper ways, tending 
to perversion of the language. 

It is, in fact, not so much in what it says, as in what it does 
not say, that the article goes wrong. Common-sense is applied 
as the only criterion of poetry. For the real and deeper beauties 
of the poem Croker had neither eye nor ear ; he could only see 
its superficial defects, lie could not rise above the critical 
manners of his time ; and the criticism of the day, if hostile, was 
habitually brutal. » 

THE SOCIAL SIDE OF THE “QUARTERLY.” 

Murray’s drawing-room, especially in the days before the 
Athdurum was founded, and for some time afterwards, was the 
haunt of many men distinguished in politics and letters. There 
Scott and Hymn first made acquaintance. There George 
Ticknor, fresh from Boston, met on one occasion Moore, Camp¬ 
bell, D’Israeli, Theodore Hook, Gifford, Humphry Davy, 
IJ.illam, and others. Canning, Frcre, Mackintosh, besides the 
regular writers in the Review, are enumerated by Murray him¬ 
self among his habitual visitors. Mrs. Bray, the novelist, 
relates in 1819 “that Mr. Murray held daily, from about three 
to five o’clock, a literaly levee at his house." “ Murray’s 
drawing-room (says Washington Irving) is a great resort of 
fust-rate literary characters.” 

THE LATER EDITORS OF THE “ QUARTERLY.” 

Mr. Gifiord reigned from 1809 to 1824. After him 
John Taylor Coleridge, afterwards Chief Justice, sat 
in the editorial chair for two years. Then came John 
Gibson Lockhart, who succeeded to the throne in 
1826. Two and thirty years old he was when he 
began to reign, and he reigned till 1853, when he 
resigned, only to die a year later. 

In 1843 John Murray the second died at the age 
of sixty-five, lie lost £211,000 in trying to establish 
a daily paper, the Representative. He paid ^3,000 
for the Crabbe copyrights, and the same sum for 
Irving’s “Columbus.” He was succeeded by John 
Murray the third, of whom we hope to hear more 
next quarter. 

The Quarterly Review has worthily won the blue 
riband of periodical literature. When it celebrates 
its bi-ccntenary 1 wonder whether it will be under 
John Murray the sixth or the seventh? 

ITS PRINTERS. 

Messrs. William Clowes and Sons, who print the 
Review of Reviews for me, have printed the 
Quarterly Review ever since 1822, if not from the 
very beginning. It is a long and interesting printers’ 
record. Who knows? The same printers may be 
printing this Review when in course of time it, like 
the Quarterly , celebrates its centenary. 
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PLEA FOR A LAY PRIESTHOOD. 

By Father Tyrrell. 

The trouble about Modernism has produced a 
quite unexpected result. In the Contemporary Review 
Father George Tyrrell discusses the dearth of clergy 
and its clauses, intellectual and financial. He laments 
that none of the various movements for reform in 
past ages have dared to go to the root of the matter 
—“ to recognise the permanent and universal inex¬ 
pediency of living by the altar.” The sincerity of a 
paid clergy is either corrupted or suspected of corrup¬ 
tion. He conceives, then, “ that the priesthood, 
instead of being a trade or profession, should be a 
voluntary ' side occupation ’ of men who gain their 
living like other citizens and devote their leisure to 
the service of the Church.” 

THE GOOD OF A “ GRATUI fOUS MINISTRY.” 

He thus sets forth the advantages of an honorary 
clergy :— 

The obvious objection that men so occupied in winning their 
bread would have neither time nor undivided attention for the 
work of this ministry may be met without much difficulty. As to 
time, the easy multiplication of ministers on this economical 
system would lessen the demands on each. Work that would 
take one man all his time would take twelve men but a part of 
their leisure. As to attention ; what a man does ton amove, as 
part of his leisure and diversion, is done with far more pleasure 
and zest than the work by which he earns his bread. The 
professional gardener or carpenter goes heavily to his daily 
task, whereas the city-clerk looks forward to his gardening 
or carpentering when he returns home in the evening. 
It is just this kind of spontaneity and pleasure that -hould 
characterise the work of the ministry. When it is performed 
heavily, perforce, as a profession and means of livelihood, it 
becomes sterile and fruitless. Also, concentration is not an 
unmixed blessing. It tends of itself to narrowness and poverty 
of outlook. A rotation or, at least, an alteration of interests is 
necessary for mental vigour and freshness. What is duller 
than the exclusively clerical mind? Under this system every 
cleric would have at least one practical human interest; one tie 
to the daily interests of his non-clerical fellow-men ; while the 
collective ministry would embrace the whole body of such 
interests. We should not have to listen to men unacquainted 
with the world to whose spiritual needs they pretend to minister. 
Furthermore, the advantage to personal character of such 
practical labour has been recognised by many of I lie ancient 
religious orders as well as by the most recent ethical philo¬ 
sophers. 

THF. QUESTION OF SPECIAL TRAINING. 

The long special training which is said to be 
required for the work of the ministry is another 
objection of which Father Tyrrell disposes in an 
unexpected way. He distinguishes between the 
ministry of the Word and of the Sacraments. He 
declares that “ for the ministry of the Sacraments no 
intellectual training is needed.” It might be com¬ 
mitted, he urges, to any man of worthy and exemplary 
life, “ however educationally unfit for the ministry of 
the Word.” For the latter, he declares, the training in 
a Roman Catholic seminary is so entirely out of touch 
with real life as to be equivalent to no moral training 
at all. 


'■ A 1 . 


EXPERTS FROM THF, SCHOOL OF LIFE. 

He says:— 

Choose for the ministry men who have already been proved 
and formed by the real difficulties of life, who offer them¬ 
selves spontaneously for the service of religion, and the problerr 
of moral training no longer exists. We shall have men whe 
can help 11s in a battle which they themselves have foughl 
victoriously; priests who can compassionate our difficultiei 
because they have experienced and conquered them. 

INSTANCE THE METHODIST LOCAL LRK/VCHER. 

Do we not immensely exaggerate the amount of education 
required in ordinary cases ? Theological and controversial 
sermons and conferences may need prolonged and profound 
studies ; but the preaching of simple and practical Christianity 
is easily within the capacity of simple and practical men. Nol 
to speak of the Galilean fishermen, we may consider the lay- 
preachers of the Wesleyan Methodists. 

For the more abstruse ministry of the word it would aiwayi 
be possible to find more educated and leisurely men with an 
intellectual interest in religion, and such would lie far mow 
interesting and edifying preachers from the mere lact that thett 
intellectual training was not exclusively clerical but general. 

FOR THE CONFESSIONAL ALSO. 

A more surprising declaration of the writer ft 
that even for the confessional special training in 
casuistry is of little use :— 

The counsel and guidance of a good and wise man whe 
knows the world and human nature would be far more helpful 
than that of a seminary bred priest who knows neither except 
from the lurid pages of Dens 01 Gurry. 

THE BEGINNING OF A NEW' ERA. 

The position thus theoretically supported has 
strong claims of economy to strengthen it. Fathei 
Tyrrell says:— 

If financial pressure forces the Churches to such an expedient 
it may be the beginning of a new era of Christianity, whose 
initial success was in great measure due to the manifest die 
inlerostedness and apostolic poverty of its first founders. Abovt 
all, the clergy themselves will be delivered from a danger th%l 
threatens their personal chaiacter as well as their influence aft 
others. 

This article will be welcomed by Methodist loc@i 
preachers as an unexpected tribute to their ecclesi 
astical worth and status, while the Society of Friends 
with its traditional dread of “ a hireling ministry,' 
will find in Father Tyrrell a Daniel come U 
judgment. 


A Painter of Warships. 

Besides the two interviews with Lord Pirrie ant 
Sir Hugh Bell on the present naval situation, the Pal 
Mali Magazine contains, very ..appropriately, an artick 
on Mr. W. L. Wyllie, R.A., “a painter of warships,* 
now, judging from his portrait, an old man. He liv$i 
in the very quaint old Tower House, facing the s$ 
t and the ships, at Portsmouth. Naturally the talk fel 
* upon the rarity of marine painters of eminence, whicj 
caused Mr. Wyllie to say that though Continents 
artists of to-day, as a rule, were not sailors, some o 
the Norwegian marine artists were painting gooc 
pictures. Mr. Wyllie has worked on the deck of s 
vessel in the Atlantic for days, trying to get the reaj 
colour of the deep seas, so difficult is this to do, a? 
lights and shades are always changing. 
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PRISONERS OF THE HAREM. 

Wives and Si.avks in Turkey. 

Mr. E. Alexander Tow ill, formerly of the 
American Consular Service in the Ottoman Dominions, 
contributes to Everybodys Magazine an illustrated 
paper entitled “ Prisoners of the Harem.” 

the restraints of the harem. 
According to Mr. Powell the life of women in 
Turkey is that of slaves. Slavery begins at the age 
of twelve:— 

Up to tile age of twelve, Tuikish girls are as free and untram¬ 
melled as European children, and air allowed to play with them 
,and attend their parties. But with hn twelfth birthday comes 
the inevitable day which no T111 kid) girl of the upper classes 
may hope to evade. On that day the giil becomes a woman ; 
she adopts the /chnrrhiiff and joins that silent sisterhood who 
are condemned to see the world darkly through a veil, w illiout 
having lost any of their natuial desiie to participate in its gaieties. 
Henceforth she is a prisonei in the harent, which she may not 
leave unveiled and unaccompanied. 

This slavery of Turkish women consists not alone in bodily 
confinement, but in the thousand irksome forms of restraint by 
which they are controlled, though to all appearances free. For 
instance, in tin matter of dress, the shape of the tcharchaff and 
the tliicknc-.s of the veil to lie worn on the street are decreed by 
a firman of the Sultan himself. Neithei fur nor any other kind 
of trimming may be used on street garments, and defiant 
wearers would render tbemsehes liable to attest by the police. 
Women may not walk 01 diive exempt in pairs and attended by 
slaves, and must be indoors by sunset unless a carriage and 
armed kavass avvail them. Theatres, concerts and all public 
, places of entertainment are absolutely prohibited. 

On the return home of file ladies ol the house, the servant 
whose duty it is to go out with them gives the master a complete 
comftr-tmdu of evciy place to which thev have been. Ol 
course, as the slaves move frcelyabnut then mistiesses, listening 
to and watching all that goes on, they an- admirably fitted Im 
this sort of domestic espionage. The women are not even 
allowed to lock the doors of tliei'r sleeping apartments, and have 
no hole or corner where they may ret 111 from the prying eyes 
of slaves. And all the letters that come to the ladies of a 
Turkish household are handed first to the master, w ho hinisell 
distiihutes them aftci having taken stork of any particular o.;e 
that whets lus i nriosity. 

THE SECRET SLAVE MARKETS OF 'IUKKF.V. 

But although they are slaves they are not without 
protection 

The lights of Turkish women were clearly defined some 
twelve centuiics Inline Christian Europe or America had seen 
fit to giant cilhei divorce 01 suitable alimony to women. From 
each of his wives a Mohammedan receives a nekinh or dowry, 
one half of which is set aside. In case a husband repudiates 
, his wife, this prl ol tile dowry is reluined with her to her 
- father’s home. A 1 urk thinks twice, theiefore, before going to 
* the extreme of repudiation. Undei the Moslem law the wife’s 
»,* free and uncontrolled possession of her pmperty is minutely 
S. stipulated in the marriage conduct, a suitable sum also being 
f arranged for her maintenance in attendance with her husband’s 
rank. 

¥: Despite the fact that the European nations pride themselves 
|t-pn the complete extinction ol the Turkish slave trade, that per- 
jlnjcious institution still exists and flourishes throughout the 
Hpttoman dominion , both male and female slaves, ranging from 
■gfttrest Caucasian 10 African cannibals, being sold daily to the 
Roughest bidder in the secret markets of Constantinople and other 


Tuikish cities. The system of slavery exists in the palace of the 
Sultan as it exists throughout the whole of the empire, although 
the public sale of slaves has been suppressed in deference to 
European prejudices. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the 
British cruisets in the Red Sea and the Russian warships in the 
Black, cargoes of slaves are brought almost weekly into Con¬ 
stantinople, Trobizond, and Smyrna, from the Caucasus, the 
Sudan, and even from the islands of the Greek archipelago. 
These rows of human merchandise, whose black, white, and 
brown skins, whose blond and dusky tresses, were formerly as much 
a part of Constantinople street scenes as the plodding buffaloes 
and the stately camel-trains ; llicsc groups of Abyssinians, 
Georgians, Ciie.issians, and Greeks have been removed 
from the public gaze only to crowd the more thickly the 
secret places. 

These fragile cat goes of womankind are loaded into tiny and 
wretched ships, f.11 too small for the purpose, 111 the depth of 
winter, and shipped like cattle across tile Black Sea at the 
season of the year when they will be least likely to attract the 
notice of the Russian gunboats that prowl aimlessly along the 
Caucasian littoral, searching for such as they. Girls are sold 
for a few midjidiehs on the steamers which ply up and down the 
Bosphonts, and whole shiploads of while captives from Armenia 
and Asiatic Russia and negroes from equatorial Africa are 
brought legularlv to the capital by professional slave-dealers, 
wliu seciele them in places which are pci feetly well known to 
the purchasers, and to which almost anyone so minded can 
penetrate. A Tuikish pasha once said to me, laughingly, “Of 
course we have out slaves; we could never get along without 
them.” 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH SHOOTING. 

SroiM the Salvation of Rural Districts. 

Mr. Isaac N. Ford, writing on “English and 
Scottish Shootings ” in the April number of the; Outing 
Magazine, gives some interesting particulars as to the 
cost of popular sport, lie says : — 

Ameiicau millionaires have been known to invest as much as 
£20,000 in a season’s shooting with incidental entertaining and 
eard-plaving. An estate which will yield from six hundred 
brace ol pail ridges upward commands a good rental for its 
sporting value, but the tenant will pay twice as much for the 
birds in front of the guns as be can hope to get for them in the 
market. A shooting is roughly expected to fetch about £$o for 
evciy slag, certainly one pound for a brace of grouse, possibly 
half as much I01 pail ridges and much less fur pheasants and 
giound game. A11 outing of a lew days costs as much as j£Too 
to £ 150, with the railway laics, outfit for guns, and largess for 
servants. 

Sport is helping to keep rural England and Scotland alive. 
Millions are expended yearly in the maintenance of game 
preserves, shootings and hunting packs. The rentals of shoot¬ 
ings, including country houses and lodges, amount annually to 
£yoo,ooo. A large multiple must lie used for estimating the 
aggregate investment in sport, when the cost of the upkeep, 
house and field service, enteitainnient of guests and across- 
counlry travel is added, and allowance is made for estates 
occupied by owners. There are also two hundred packs of 
hounds in the Kingdom, and with the breeding and keeping of 
hunting hoises, the employment of kennel and stable men, and 
the continuous hospitality of country houses, each is worth not 
less than £60,000 a year to the people of the district. An 
clastic calculation with a clean slate hardly knows when to 
stop in ciphering out the money value of shooting and hunting 
in a country of declining agricultural resources. Sport has 
become an organised industry, with thousands of gamekeepers, 
gillies, beaters and outdoor men in the service of the pleasure- 
loving rich. 

Mr. Ford thinks, on the whole, that sport is the 
salvation of our rural districts. 
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JULIA’S BUREAU. 

An Attempt to Bridge the Grave. 

The Fortnightly Review publishes an article by 
W. T. Stead, entitled “ The Exploration of the Other 
World.” 

the opening of julia’s bureau. 

Mr. Stead says :— 

On April 24th 1 opened a Bureau in London for the purpose 
of attempting to bridge tile abyss between the Two Worlds. It 
is established in my old office at Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, London, and is under the direct control of the Fiirnrl 
on the Other Side who, for the last fifteen years, has been urging 
me to allow her the opportunity of making good her wotds. 

Those to whom the conception of the close and constant com¬ 
munication between the incarnate and discarnate halves of the 
human race is new and strange will naturally regard this 
announcement with amazement. ' But to those who know that 
such communications do take place, the creating of such a 
Bureau will seem so obvious and proper that the only ground 
for amazement will be that it had not been established fifty 
years since. 

A JIKIDGK 1(1-TWEEN THE LIVING AM) Till' DEAD. 

The problem is a setious one. The proposal to construct a 
bridge acmss the abyss will stagger most people by its .uulacjt- . 
Some will icgard it as profane. But all those who have taken 
any intelligent interest in the progress of psychical lesearch will 
admit that the time ts at hand when such an enlerpnse ought to 
be taken in hand by sennits investigators, and resolutely prose¬ 
cuted to its final conclusion. 

The only question is, what are the facts ? Can we or can we 
not organise such a service of ti u-.Uvorlhy pel sons whose eyes 
have been opened, to undertake the guidance of the pioneers 
uho aie endeavouring to build the bridge bclwien the living 
and the dead i 

I think that with patience and persevciunce it can be done. 
Julia, who filleeii years ago first insisted upon the duly of open¬ 
ing such a Bureau ol lntcicommunkutinn, has now undeitaken 
to diiect its opeiations from day In day. 

WHY THE BUREAU IS ESTABLISHED. 

The fundamental hypothesis on which the Bureau 
rests is as follows 

T believe that when our fi lends and relatives die they are 
merely liberated from their mortal bodies. They go on living, 
without losing their sense of personality. Ill some cases after 
death there is unconsciousness which lasts lot sometime. But 
in most cases the dead arc very much more alive than they were 
before they ceased to breathe, and usually whenever they loved 
much they are extremely anxious to comlml their sorrowing 
friends by assutances of their welfare and of their continued 
existence. 

HOW T11K lilt READ Wll-L UK \\ UK KID. 

That is the hypothesis. The Bureau proposes to act upon it 
as follows :—A Directory of competent Sensitives, a muster 
roll of those whose eyes are opened, will be compiled after 
careful and continued investigation, test and experiment. 
When anyone who has lost a beloved friend or relative wishes 
to ascertain whether or not he can communicate with him, and 
applies to The Bureau, lie will be informed of the conditions 
under which alone such an attempt can be made. Should lu- 
assent, the sanction of the Direetoi must then be obtained. It 
will be refused to all who do not seek to hear from those whom 
they have tove i and lost. 

ITS LIMITATIONS. 

On this point Julia is very positive. She writes :— 

“The watchword of the Bureau is to help those who love to 
find each other again after the change called death. It will be 
a kind of Dead Letter Office, in which missing messages will be 
sorted out and rc-delivered. Where there are no messages of 
love and of longing from either side, there is no place for its 
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work. Or the officer at the Bureau may also be compared to 1 
kind-hearted policeman who cxeits himself to find a child los 
in the crowd and restores it to its sorrowing mother. When h< 
has brought them together his work is done. There will be t 
constant temptation to transcend this function and to constitute 
the Bureau a centre for the cxplontion of the Other World. Tc 
yield to this would be fatal. Not that I have any objection tc 
such exploration. It is the natural and necessary and most 
important outcome of your work. But the Bureau, my Bureau, 
must not undertake it. It must confine itself toils first duty, the 
building of the bridge, the re-linking of broken ties, the estab* 
lishing of communication between the bereaved." 

The great i-xi-ekimem. 

When the Direetoi lias approved, and the applicant has sub* 
scribed to the regulations of tin Buieau, the experiment will 
begin. Accompanied by a stenographer, swom to secrecy, the 
applicant will be sent in succession to three Sensitives of proved 
integrity but of ililfeiing gifts. The fust might be a natural 
clairvoyant, the second a trance medium, the thud an automatic 
writer. The sittings would be held apart. No communication 
would be allowed between tin- mediums. The stenographed 
would report every word spoken on either side. The steno¬ 
graphic report would lie submitted to the applicant for con¬ 
firmation or olln-iwise of the accuracy of its contents, and an 
attestation of the sue cess or failure- with which the Sensitives 
had been able to obtain communications which could be 
recognised as coming from the deceased. If in only ten pfflf 
cent, ol such cases (In- applicant were convinced that lit- hl»t 
obtained authentic communications from beyond the grave, the 
experiment would surely be worth trying. But judging from' 
preliminary experimental tests, the proportion would be much 
gteater than ten per cent. 

HIE STAFF ON THIS SIDE AND ON THE OTHER. 

Here indeed is a field wide and fertile enough to demand the 
energies of innumerable workers. 

It will be Julia’s Buieau, not mine, although, of course, I 
accept the responsibility for seeing that lic-i directions are carried 
out. The stall at first will be small, consisting of a sub-director, 
with stenographer and archivist. It will be in constant touch 
with psychics, or those who possess the sixth sense, and it will 
search for the most gilted of those Sensitives as for hid treasure®, 
In the beginning there will be no attempt to do more than to 
deal thoroughly with eases which, in Julia’s judgment, are sui{& 
able for submitting 10 the threefold lest, It will be better to 
do lialf-a-dozen cases thoionglily with careful record of botl 
successes and failures rather than to scramble through a hundred 
cases. 

I would not assume the responsibility of making the attempt 
if Julia had not assuied me that she will personally decide which 
cases the Bureau shall take in hand. t 

Those who believe that Julia is only a phase of my sttbcoijl 
sciousness will bepuzzled to explain how it is that she com- 
municates with equal ease through me or through two or thrwf 
other Sensitives. For the proper functioning of the Bureau tnj 
personal attendance will not be necessary. Nor is Julia alone. 
Many others are actively co-operating with her in this effort tc 
bridge the abyss. If any reliance can be placed upon assurance! 
and communications received from the Other Side, both mysOt 
and Mr. Myers are actively interested in making this Bureau t 
success. 

AN APPEAL FOR HELPERS. 

I shall be extremely glad to hear from any Sensitives whOW 
eyelids are opened, who sympathise and are willing to help It 
this woik. Nor shall I be less glacl to hear from those who 
personally interested in the quest and are willing to aid me if 
this great emprise. * 

If it fails it will not be for lack of earnest and sincere co¬ 
operation on both sides. But if it succeeds-I 

The International has a variety of interesting 
papers by Englishmen, Germans, Frenchmen, Austrian® 
and Japanese, 

/*< 
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The Review of Reviews. 


Further exploration of the other world. 

My first article in the Fortnightly Review on “ How 
.1 Know that the Dead Return,” which was published 
simultaneously in Paris, New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco, has been reprinted by the Harbinger 
of Light in Melbourne and the Hindu Spiritual 
Magazine in Calcutta. In introducing the article to 
Jiis readers the Editor of the Hindu Spiritual Magazine 


.Says 

•{ The name of Mr. W. T. Stead is one to conjure with, wher¬ 
ever the English language is spoken or read, lie is not only a 
leading Intellectual Light in England l«it is foremost in all 
^reformatory work. lie is besides an ext el lent medium. 

| The Editor of a Mohammedan magazine, published 
let Punjab, the Review of Religions, commenting upon 
|j)is article, says 

The phenomenon of communicating with the spirit of the 
«jiepartcd maybe new to the West, but it has long been known in 
ijfoe East. This practice of communication with the dead is 
'known among the Muhammadans as the RashJ-i-Quint r, lit., 
pt manifestation of the grates. But it is not favoured by 
the more godly, as il is considered a mere waste of time, 
bringing any spiritual benefit to the person who practises it. 

p- Mrs. Besant, reviewing the statement published in 
|he Review of Reviews concerning the materialis¬ 
ing s'eanccs with the Tomsons, says :— 

Both before and after each saint e communications purporting 
SO emanate from the late Mr. F. W. II. Myers and Mr. W. 
5 §tead (Jun.), who passed over in I lot ember, X907, were received. 
JAutoscripts from both are published, and they form instructive 
leading; that of Mr. Stead (Jun.) throws light on the mystery 
materialisation, and the desniption from our theosophical 
int of view is very correct, only it must be noted that the 
ra around the medium referred to is the health-aura and not 
aura as we understand that term. 

>'■ In the Theosophist the writer of an article entitled 
if* In the Twilight,” while insisting strongly upon the 
gangers of attending seances, says : - 

ft .-An old Allantean Lodge, in Mexico, which owes allegiance 
the White Lodge, while going along its own lines, was the 
'Originator of modern Spiritualism. In the West, where mate- 
■tialism was triumphant, Spiritualism lias done a great work in 
Sfcescuing millions ol men and women from disbelief in immor¬ 
ality. Il has many and great dangers, but the good which it 
ijfeas done, in my personal opinion, far outweighs the harm, for 
jft offered the only proofs materialists would accept that a man 
'fwas alive after he was called dead ; and that is a fact vve should 
|aever forget, however much wc may prefer our own system. 


A MYSTIC OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Pi Dr. Franz Hartmann, writing in the Theosophist 
“Son a forgotten Mystic and Occultist, calls attention 
the writings of John Pordage, a celebrated mystic 
! the sixteenth century, who was a great investigator 
in' occult things. Dr. Hartmann has before him a 
* : ®ry rare work by Dr. Pordage, consisting of three 
flumes of 800 pages each, entitled “ Divine and 
je Meta-Psychics; or, Wonderful Experimental 
jjience regarding Eternal and Invisible Things.” 
' S6 manuscripts have never been printed in Eng¬ 
le The views of Dr. Pordage are very much in 
{dance with t. ose of Boehme. He says :— 
(hidden mystery of Christ is his being born in us, his 
-(in us, his resurrection and ascension in us. Thus the 


essential Christ has been within his saints at all times and 
before his visible appearance in a body of flesh. He has been 
the same, yesterday and to-day and in all eternity has he 
(the Divinity in Humanity) been born, suffered, died, resurrected 
and ascended to heaven within (the hearts of) his saints. 

The great mystery does not consist in believing in a glorified 
Christ in a far away heaven, or in a dead and crucified Christ in 
a tomb. The Word is near to ourselves, it is in our hearts, 
and this Word is the same that was in the beginning with 
God. How mistaken are those bigots who teach that all 
the heathen and others, who do not believe in the Christ as 

a historical per¬ 
son, are doomed 
to perdition, al¬ 
though they never 
heard of that per¬ 
son ! All the 
stunts before the 
advent of Chris¬ 
tianity have had 
the Christ, the 
mystery of the 
Father (the con¬ 
sciousness of 
Divine Being), 
within themselves. 


A Tragic Con¬ 
trast. 

Mr. John 
Davidson’s 
death adds a 
very pathetic 
significance to 
a poem of three 
stanzas, headed 
“ From Grub 
Street," which 
he contributes 
to the Englishwoman. The second stanza is pecu¬ 
liarly sad, itt the light of recent events :— 

I'm daunted, dear ; but blow on blow 
With ebbing force T strike, and so 
I am not felled and trodden down. 

My love, my wife ! 



Photograph lyj f Elliott and Pry. 

Mr. John Davidson. 

Poet and Playwright. 


Two Poets on a Third. 

There is an excellent story told by Aubrey de 
Vcre. He tells how Tennyson said to him, “ Read 
the exquisite songs of Burns : in shape each has the 
perfection of the berry; in light the radiance of the 
dewdrop. You forget for its sake those stupid things, 
his serious pieces.” The same day Wordsworth also 
praised Burns, even more vehemently than Tennyson 
had done, as the great genius who had brought 
poetry back to nature. But he ended, “Of course 
I refer to his serious efforts; those foolish little 
amatory songs of his one has to forget.”—“ On Some 
Definitions of Poetry,” by Professor J. A. Dale, in 
Saint George. 


Mr. Edwin Pears, writing in the Contemporary, 
prophesies that the Turkish people are not going to 
part with the Constitution. Mr. Andrew Lang 
subjects the theories which affirm pre-animistic 
religion to searching criticism. 







Leading Articles 

CAN WE CROSS THE ATLANTIC BY AEROPLANE? 

Opinions of Experts. 

C. B. Fry's Magazine opens with brief statements 
by nine of the best-known aeronautical experts as to 
the possibility of and difficulties in the way of crossing 
the Atlantic by aeroplane. I first summarise the 
answers very briefly. It will be noticed that only one 
of the nine seriously doubts the possibility. 

t. Count Henry de la Vaulx : Quite possible one 
day. Not in most people’s lifetime. 

2. M. Delagrange: Most emphatically yes; not 
immediately, but very much sooner than most people 
imagine. 

3. Mr. Percival Spencer : Quite a feasible project. 

4. Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell: At present only 
a flight of fancy. 

5. Hon. C. S. Bolls: Not “in our time.” Only 
when aeroplanes can carry large quantities of fuel, 
reserve operators and reserve engines. 

6. Captain Windham : In a very few years will be 
considered anything but the eighth wonder of the 
world. 

7. Sir Hiram Maxim: Quite possible if someone 
can invent a machine or motor that will not waste 
over half its energy in the fuel. 

8. Mr. Frank Hedges Butler : Such a flight will 
assuredly one day he accomplished. 

i). Mr. S. I 1 '. F.dge has no manner of doubt that 
one day such a flight will be comparatively common. 

THE LIMITATIONS OF J HI! AEROPLANE. 

Most of those consulted seem to think that the man 
in the street will hardly take to fl)ing. Says Count 
de la Vaulx, “ Until such improvements are made 
that accidents will be rendered practically im¬ 
possible ... I scarcely think that flying will ever 
become a ‘ common habit.’ ” 

In M. Delagrange’s opinion aeroplanes will never be 
of much practical use as means of transport. They will, 
however, become immensely popular with sporting 
people, but there must always, he asserts, of necessity 
be a certain amount of danger connected with flight. 
All these experts evidently hold that worthy, the 
“ man in the street,” to be an exceedingly cowering, 
timorous beastie. In time, Mr. Spencer thinks, aero¬ 
planes may be the best way of carrying passengers 
long distances, but he does not think heavy mer¬ 
chandise will ever be commonly carried by them. 
The Hon. C. S. Rolls agrees with M. Delagrange 
and Mr. Spencer as to aeroplanes not being likely to 
be used for carrying goods, or, he adds, a large 
number of passengers. In his opinion their chief use 
will be for sporting purposes, and they will usually 
only carry two persons : but they will also be useful 
for military purposes and for carrying despatches. 
He is confident that aeroplaning will be before long 
“ a passably safe pastime ”; while Major Baden- 
Powell says that even now it is much less exciting 
than motoring. Captain Windham does not for 
a moment agree with those sanguine persons who 
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predict that flying will become popular even faster 
than did motoring. Fear alone will prevent that. 
Nevertheless he is convinced that in a few years, 
there will be hundreds of aeroplanes used in England. 

Sir Hiram Maxim, like the Hon. C. S. Rolls, 
M. Delagrange, and Mr. Spencer, takes occasion to 
remark how strongly he dissents from the frequently 
expressed view that the aeroplane will he commonly 
used for carrying passengers or height. He does not 
think it “ will ever become a popular means of con¬ 
veyance with ‘the crowd’ ”—chiefly, evidently, because 
that crowd is too timorous. Mr. Frank Hedges Butler 
is convinced, on the other hand, that the aeroplane 
industry will become as great as, if not greater than, 
the motor trade. 

CAN THE ATLANTIC BE CROSSED ? 

The chief difficulty, everyone agrees, is not being 
able to carry enough fuel. M. Delagrange suggests 
that this difficulty would lie overcome by having a 
ship stationed somewhere midway, from which aero- 
planists could replenish their stock of fuel. Mr. 
Spencer adds that a petrol motor is notoriously fickle 
and apt to give way, and in order to minimise this 
risk in a transatlantic flight, an aeroplane ought to 
be constructed with a considerable number of motors, 
each in charge of separate drivers, for it is not likely 
that all would give way at once. The time of such a 
crossing is put by him at about seventy-live hours, but 
it must vary with the wind-currents met. Captain 
Windham thinks the chief practical difficulty is fear of 
a watery grave; but he admits that there are many 
adventurous spirits who do not mind this. Flights 
over water appeal to him far more Ilian flights over 
land, as air currents over water arc much more regular 
than those over land. He quotes Colonel Cody’s 
remarks that the problem of transatlantic flight will 
probably be solved more ’easily with the help of 
sailors and their practical knowledge of the effect of 
wind on canvas surfaces, and even prophesies that 
when the Atlantic is crossed by flight it will be by 
skilled aeroplanists working together with practical 
seamen. 

Sir Hiram Maxim cannot, help recalling the early 
days of steamships, and how many leading English 
mathematicians then wrote to prove that it was quite 
impossible to cross the Atlantic by steamship, 
“ because ships could not carry coal enough,” just the 
chief reason why aeroplanes cannot cross it yet. 
Water sustaining a ship being eight hundred times as 
heavy as air, the weight a flying machine can carry 
must always be small. 

TO THE NORTH POLE BY AEROPLANE. 

Mr. Frank Fledges Butler is the only aeronaut 
consulted who alludes to this often-discussed possi¬ 
bility. The North Pole, he thinks, will be reached 
by aeroplane much sooner than the Atlantic will be 
thus crossed, yet Mr. Butler is more sanguine than 
some experts, for he thinks a man of thirty may live 
to see that ocean crossed by a flying machine. 




BRITAIN’S WATCHDOGS IN 1805. 
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OUR NAVY: BY NAVY BUILDERS. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine appear two interviews 
upon the present naval outlook, both by Mr. Harold 
Spender, the one with Lord Tirrie, of Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff’s, Belfast, and the other with Sir Hugh 
Bell, of Middlesbrough. In Lord Pirrie’s opinion 
the danger from Germany has been exaggerated; 
German ships, he thinks, have quite probably really 
been put forward as a method of dealing with unem¬ 
ployment in German ship-building yards, for if there 
has been depression in English ship-building, there 
has been still greater depression in those of Germany. 
“ Of course, he added, “ I may be wrong—they may, 
of course, be deceiving us; but I do not see any 
absolute proof of that.” 

GERMAN VERSUS ENGLISH BUILDING PACE. 

Asked whether Germany could not build more 
rapidly than England, Lord Pirrie replied:— 

“ No, I do not think so. What has kept English ships back 
up to the present is that the Government have first fjiveu the 
orders for the ships and their machinery, hut have kept back the 
orders for guns, gun-mountings, and armour-plating. The 
result has been that after the ships have been built, a long delay 
has been necessary before the guns can be made and tested -a 
very important and delicate operation.’’ 

'Phis, however, is oven now being changed, as the 
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Engineering a Panic. 

When England gets an attack of nerves this is how Germany 
appears to the Times. 


Admiralty propose to order ships, guns, and gun- 
mountings simultaneously, which will mean much 
greater speed in building. 

Asked whether, at a pinch, England could build as 
many Dreadnoughts as Germany, Lord Pirrie replied 
that his firm could build two at once, and make 
machinery for four more ; and if that could be done 
by one firm alone, what could not bo done by all the 
great ship-building yards together ? “ Why," he con¬ 

cluded, “there are yards idle in England at the 
present moment that could turn out a greater number 
of Dreadnoughts than all the German yards put 
together,” and, he added, under the new system tlirn 
them out more rapidly. 

JAPANESE COMPETITION. 

Incidentally Lord Pirrie was led lo remark that we 
had perhaps as serious a competitor as Germany, if 
not a more serious one, in Japan, which has all the 
material resources of coal and iron ready to hand :— 

“ I am surprised," lie went oil, “ that England is not more 
conscious of the very severe competition—quite right and iriendly 
competition, proper commercial competition, but still severe 
industrial competition—of Japan. The Japanese are now.build- 
ing lor themselves, and they are building very good ships." 

THE PRESENT DEPRESSION IN SHIP-BUILDING. 

Asked as to the cause or causes of the present 
depression in ship-building. Lord Pirrie said that the 
real reason, in his opinion, was that from 1897 to 
1905 there had been a period of great wars, from the 
Spanish-American to the Russo-Japanese, and that 
now these great wars had ceased, and with them the 
constant demand for ships for transporting food and 
men. Liners were not now being converted into 
cruisers, nor other ships into food transports. The 
new ships, built during the wars, to take the place of 
ships called off for war, were now being digested, as 
it were, by the great shipowning companies. As 
trade revived they would be wanted, and ship¬ 
building would again become a prosperous industry. 

THE GREATEST PERIL TO OUR SHIP-BUILDING. 

This would be, in Lord Pirrie’s view, the adoption 
of Free Trade by America. If she allowed material 
for ships to enter free of duty, we might have to 
establish branch ship-building yards there, a pos¬ 
sibility he always had in view. The most formidable 
element in German competition with us, he said, was 
the fact that they allowed material for ship-building 
to enter free. 

SIR HUGH bell’s VIEWS. 

Sir Hugh Bell, in replying to the question whether 
England or Germany had the greater ship-producing 
power, remarked that “ men are wealth,” and that 
Germany has over 60,000,000 people to our 
43,000,000, which represents greater consuming 
power, with a consequent greater power of exchange 
and greater wealth. It was a force against which 
England could not fight, just as she could not have 
fought effectually against being obliged to take her 
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present position of third iron-producing power in the 
world in place of her former position of first iron- 
producing country. This is looking matters very 
squarely in the face. As to whether Germany could 
build Dreadnoughts more quickly and efficiently than 
England, Sir Hugh Bell, bearing out Lord Pirrie, 
remarked that we had plenty of great firms capable of 
building Dreadnoughts. But, he continued— 
ship-building firms cannot be expected to lay down Dreadnought 
slips without any guarantee of an order. There is not sufficient 
security at present. Before these seventeen ships that Mr. 
McKenna speaks of were laid down in Germany, there must 
have been some security of work. I do not know, of course— 
I could not undertake to say there was any Government 
guarantee—but there were always the programme and the 
Naval Acts as guarantees of some sort. 

Moreover, German finance is on a different basis 
from ours, much more clastic and much more secret. 


WHAT BATTLESHIPS COST. 

Mrs. Mead, of Boston, endeavours, in the World 
of To-Day for April, to explain to the American tax¬ 
payer what a big navy costs. In sixteen years the 
naval expenditure of the United States has gone up 
from 22 to 135 million dollars. The population has 
increased 35 per cent., but naval expenditure 600 per 
cent. 

The new American battleships are to cost 
^2,000,000 each. With the cost of one of them, 
says Mrs. Mead, we could do many things—among 
others, the following :— 

1. It would put a Tuskegee, with its full equipment of farm, 
church, libiary, dormitories, school buildings, farm implements 
and stock, in addition to a hospital and preparatory school, into 
Maryland, Viiginia, North Caiolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and thus provide twelve permanent great 
factories of good citizenship. 

2. It would supply two permanent trade schools or churches 
or Young Men’s Chiisu.111 Association buildings at 100.000 dols. 
each to every state and territory, tile District of Columbia, 
Alaska, the Philippines and Porto Rico. 

3. One short-lived battleship equals the cost of five hundred 
and twelve locomotives at 20,000 dols. apiece. 

4. It equals the cost of all the grounds and buildings of 
Harvard and Yale and Brown Universities anil of Amherst, 
Bowdoin, Williams and Dartmouth Colleges, the accumulations 
in some instances of two hundred and fifty years of educational 
enterprise. The repairs on one little torpedo boat aveiage 
17,000 dols. every year, and the cost of one big cannon shot at 
target piactice costs more than did the whole education of Daniel 
Webster. 

5- It could change the futuic of this world and end war if 
rightly expended in influencing the Press, and in carrying on 
a campaign of education on international justice and world 
organisation in colleges, universities, theological and normal 
schools of the five leading nations. 

The writer of “ Musings Without Method ” in 
Blackwood draw* attention to M. Paul Adam's “ Les 
Disciplines, de la France,” urging ceaseless annual 
graining between the ages of twenty and forty for 
prery robust ; id intelligent Frenchman. France, it 

insisted, must meet the big battalions of Germany 
IjP* with bigger battalions—which is impossible—but 
of strategy and weapons. 


THE RUIN A SINGLE AIRSHIP COULD CAUSE. 

Captain T. G. Tulloch discusses the aerial peril 
in the Nineteenth Century. He pooh-poohs the idea of 
dropping explosives for disruptive purposes, or of 
transporting masses of troops through the air. But he 
argues that there are terrible dangers of another kind. 
He takes the case of the Thames from Hammersmith 
down to below Gravesend. 

“ FIFTY MILES OK CONCENTRATED EMPIRE ” ABLAZE ! 

In that stretch, “ with millions of pounds worth of 
civil property and vital supplies of warlike materials, 
all of which are singularly susceptible to destruction 
by fire, there is not one single fort or defensive work,” 
except the antiqtiatcd Tilbury fort:— 

This whole fifty miles of concentrated essence oj Empire lies 
at the absolute mercy of even a single airship or aerial machine 
which could plant a doz.en incendiary missiles in certain pre¬ 
selected spots. I shall not mention such spots, but I would 
guarantee that, given a certain wind and cm tain incendiary 
missiles, I could under lake to have the whole riverside, includ¬ 
ing ships, wharves, warehouses, and the Arsenal, in a blaze in a 
veiy short time. 

INUNDATING LONDON WITH LIQUID FIRE. 

This is a gruesome prospect, but the writer goes on 
to make the very llesh creep with the thought of the 
horrors that a handful of aerial sailors could effect :— 

Suppose, for the sake of example, there existed, on the 
banks of the lower Thames, stores containing many hundreds of 
thousands of gallons of oil, and that an airship carrying a small 
well-armed crew descended upon this sLore in the eaily hours 
of the morning, blew holes in the huge oil containers, which 
stand up, usually well above ground, like gas-holders, thus 
allowing the contents to flow into the Thames. A single match 
lines the rest, and there we have, with a rising tide, a river ol 
flame from bank to bank (oil spreads very quickly and burns, 
floating, on top of watei), surging up through the commercial 
heart ot Loudon, devouring everything that comes in its path, 
ships, wharves warehouses, stores, etc. In a few hours the 
most important part of London is a furnace. Of what avail 
then, even at the start, would be the Fire Brigade? Nothing 
could stop such a fire, all caus'd by a party of fearless, resolute 
men with the help of an airship and one match. The brain 
reels at the thought of the awful wholesale destruction which 
could thus simply be brought about. There aie many other 
ways of attaining the same object which the reader can himself 
suggest, all rendered easy by aerial machines. 

The destruction of London would paralyse the 
nation :— 

It is quite possible to paralyse this country by other means 
than by causing a fire of London, but I do not propose to “ giw 
the show away ” by saying how it can be done. I have no 
hesitation in stating that it would Lie quite possible by secondary 
means to render both tlic Navy and Army powerless in a very 
short space of time with half a dozen airships acting under a 
certain plan. I am not romancing, and 1 make the above 
statement in all seriousness. 

The practical lesson which the writer draws is that 
we must have a Two-Power Standard in aerial 
machines, and must set about the work at once ; 
above all, must begin training an aeronautical corps, 
which is very slow work. 


Purgatory and charnel-houses are the new name 
given in the Humane Review by the Rev. H. C. 
Ricketts to zoological gardens and museums. 
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IS BRITAIN BEATEN BY GERMANY? 

“Yes," Answers “Mr. J. Eu.is Barker.” 

It is perhaps right and proper, and in accordance with 
the fitness of things, that Tariff Reformers should be 
always proclaiming the superiority of every country 
to their own, because their sole object of existence is 
to induce England to hoist the white flag and own 
herself unable to compete any longer with other 
nations even in her own home market without the 
help of a handicap tariff. Of these white-flaggers 
the gentleman who signs himself “ J. Ellis Barker” is 
the most vehement and the most uncompromising. 
In the Fortnightly Review for May he sounds the 
loud timbrel over the victory which Germany has 
achieved over his adopted land. Listen to this 
Jeremiah of the white flag :— 

The British Empire is like an immense pyramid which, 
instead of resting securely upon its broad basis, balances pre¬ 
cariously upon its slender apex. The 44,000,000 inhabitants of 
the British Isles cannot afford to defend for all time four con¬ 
tinents, countless islands, and the seas which separate and connect 
them against all copiers. That way lies national bankruptcy, 
defeat in naval war, the conquest of our Colonics, and the dis¬ 
ruption of the Empire. 

Blank ruin stares us in the face. Germany is grow¬ 
ing richer every day. Poor John Bull is growing 
poorer—in spite of the evidence of the income tax 
returns ! Therefore as he is going to the workhouse, 
let him commit suicide by adopting Tariff Re¬ 
form :— 

Herr Stcimnann-Bucher, in his recent book on the national 
wealth of various countries, wrote : “ Formerly we were 
taught that Great Britain’s national wealth amounted to 
£\ 2,500,000,000, and ours to £ 10,000,000,000. At present 
Great Britain’s national wealth comes to £ 1 5,000,000,000, and 
ours to £17,500,000,000.” There is every reason to believe 
that Germany is considerably richer than Great Britain, and 
Herr Steinuiann-Bucher underestimates, in my opinion, the 
difference in favour of Germany. The fact that Germany is 
richer than Great Britain is exceedingly disquieting, for the 
longest purse can pay for the strongest fleet. 

Not only is Germany richer, but she is, according 
to Mr. Barker, much more lightly taxed. Britain is 
the most highly taxed country in the world. Before 
the new Budget we paid five times, as much taxation 
on drink and tobacco as the Germans :— 

According to the calculations of the German Ministry of 
Finance, the warlike expenditure-of Great Britain and Germany 
is as follows :— 

EXPENDITURE ON AKMV AND NAVY PER HEAD. 

In Germany . Marks iS‘95 

In Great Britain . ,, 29‘23 

Our military and naval expenditure is almost 60 per cent, 
larger than that of Germany, lienee Germany can increase 
hers very greatly before it will be level with ours. 

The foregoing should suffice to show that the financial posi¬ 
tion of Great Britain is unfavourable and very serious. Our 
national wealth is stagnant if not declining. Our taxation is 
the heaviest in the world, and it is twice as heavy as is that of 
Germany. Yet we shall have to increase our taxation _ very 
greatly in'the immediate future. Our national expenditure, 
which amounted to £99,220,068 in 1893-4, and to ^153,444,231 
in 1907-8, will probably exceed £200,000,000 within four or 
five years. Old-age pensions, our naval requirements, and the 
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automatic growth of our expenditure on education, salaries, etc.<*i 
alone should increase next year’s Budget to at least £ 180,000,000*:„| 
Mr. Barker concludes that we must adopt Tariffi 
Reform—which is the hoisting of the white flag—an 4 || 
then induce the Colonies to tax themselves to save.'* 
the decrepit, bankrupt old Britannia from becominjjjj 
the conscript appendage of the German Empire. 


DR. HANS DELBRUCK ON BRITISH POLICY. 

Writing in the Prcussische Jahrbtieher for Apri!| 
on the Balkan Crisis, Dr. Hans Delbriick pays ac|| 
tribute to the policy of England. He writes:— 

Especially noteworthy is the altitude which England finally 
adopted. At fli->t the fl tine was fanned by tint island, btKsj, 
eventually England’s policy, without directly disowning hotM 
Russian ally, has greatly contributed, in a manner worthy of all. » 
gratitude, to the maintenance of peace. It would have been SOT 
easy to bting about a universal war if only English statesmens 
had desired it. They have not done so. They have notT 
utilised an appatently favourable oppoitunity lot overthrowing^,.# 
Germany in conecrL with the great Continental Powers. Wea 
must never forget this. England has given a political proof : 
that she sincerely loves peace. J 

The old, teriible principle of politics of not permitting any,1:4 
thing to a rival, but alwiys anticipating a possible contest ifliti 
the future, and of proMiking war, simply to weaken atfsT 
antagonist, does not seem to influence the nations as it used 'iS§ 
do. It is all the mote to the eiedit of the English people^Jj 
seeing that at this moment they aie full of anxiety cuncernin 
the growth of the German Navy. I hit instead of giving way I 
hostile feelings, this gie.it and tit the same tunc sc If-possess* 
and cautions nation has acted the worthier p.ut of bowing f 
circumstances by making ptepaiations against future dangers. 

Dr. Delbriick then goes on to explain that 
prime mover in the Balkan crisis was Russia. 


A PLEDGE FOR WORLD PEACE. 

In the Contemporary, “ Conning Tower ” powerful^ 
insists on a Two-Power Standard as our mininuit! 
ideal of security. Our* Two-Power Standard kej 5 
Prance from war over the Fashoda incident, at 
made Russia insist on peace. During the Sout 
African War a Two-Power Standard Navy, and tl 
alone, kept certain European Powers from stril) 
ing us. The writer suggests that if a Europea 
war were now to break out, and Germany were 
bring France to her knees, one of the terms of pea 
would be the transfer of all French Dreadnoughts 
Germany, and at a stroke Germany would become tb 
maritime superior of Great Britain. The writer 
eludes that our Two-Power Navy is viewed wit 
secret satisfaction by all non-aggressive Powers 

Europe in general knows well enough that our F’leet is 1 
kept up lor aggressive purposes. If any proof were required t 
that head our behaviour at the present moment would furnish i 
at once. We might settle the whole controversy by wiping 
German Fleet out of existence the very next time it puts to t 
But we do not act after that fashion, and no more conclusive 
evidence of the sincerity of our pacific utterances could 
produced than the self-restraint which we exercise. More thaB'J 
one statesman bas admitted that the British Navy has been the| 
balancing factor in preserving the peace of Europe. 

If it is true that Austria is laying down DreatF 
noughts , the writer urges that the further quartet ( 
this type of ship must be laid down by us forthwith, ;if 
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SEED TESTING. 

What is the Board of Agriculture Doing ? 

“Home Counties” in the World’s Work for May 
once more demonstrates his ability to interest the 
man in the street in more or less technical matters. 
For instance, it has been calculated that American 
farmers lose annually no less than ^4,000,000 
sterling through fungi, such as smut and brunt! 
Fortunately the seed-tester can discover such danger¬ 
ous parasites before the corn is sown and can detect 
all manner of seed ailments and defects. The photo¬ 
graph we reproduce is a typical illustration of what 
the farmer pays for and what he actually gets. 

SEED “ KILLERS.” 

' At one time the adulteration of seeds was very 
general. Common seeds were mixed with good of 


of having seeds properly tested. In 1869 Professor^ 
Nobbe established a Seed-Testing Station in Saxony 
This has since been taken over by the German 
Government, and many European countries now have 
seed-testing stations. But still the British Board of 
Agriculture lags behind, and English seedsmen are 
under the humiliating necessity of sending seeds abroad 
to be tested if an “ official ” guarantee is required 
by their customers. Fortunately Great Britain has 
a thoroughly-equipped Seed-Testing Laboratory, where 
every year Mr. Finlayson, F.L.S., tests thousands of 
consignments of seeds. Not being recognised by 
Government, however, the seeds tested in his labora¬ 
tory cannot be officially stamped. 

Here surely is a case where it is high time for the 
country to wake up and demand the adoption of the 
report of a departmental committee of the Board of 
Agriculture, which eight years ago recommended the 



What the Fanner buys and what he really gets, when Allowance is made for Weed Seeds, 

Foreign Seeds and Rubbish. 


the same variety, and dead seeds were often added. 
In fact, there were various “ killers ” on the market 
which were guaranteed to kill seeds to be used for 
mixing purposes. The “killing” ensured their not 
Doming up. Things are belter now, but it often 
happens that weed substitutes worth 15s. to 25s. a 
cwt. are found mixed with sweet-scented vernal and 
golden oat-grass worth /10 a cwt. 

Although great quantities of seed are grown in this 
country, the huge imports may be gathered from the 
fact that the annual value of grass seed alone which 
peaches England from abroad totals half a million 
founds sterling. 

jp£KMAN ENTERPRISE AND BRITISH PROCRASTINATION. 

fc;As in so many agricultural matters, the Germans 
we the first to realise the importance to the farmer 


establishment of a Seed-Testing Laboratory in this 
country. 

84,800 WEEDS IN ONE POUND OF SEED ! 

“Home Counties” describes the seed-tests carried 
out by Mr. Finlayson for germination, weight, healthi¬ 
ness, etc., and gives some account of the numerous 
weeds which are always found among good seeds :— 

A sample of white clover examined by Mr. Finlayson, 
although apparently good and possessing a purity of 97 per 
cent, by weight, contained, when the sorrel, wild geranium and 
chick-weed seeds were counted, no fewer than 5.300 weeds in 
one ounce 1 A pound contained the amazing quantity of 
84,800 weeds, yet the sample was comparatively pure by weight. 

Very special instruments are required in seed-testing 
in the laboratory, but they enable the seed tester to 
discover almost everything about seeds, even the 
country of origin. 





A^HAUlNGr IN 1HU XYtlVIliWiJ. 


“THE NEW EUROPE.” 

Under this heading Dr. Dillon contributes to the 
Contemporary a characteristically clever analysis of 
the recent European crisis over the Balkan trouble. 
He declares:— 

Baron Aehrenthal’s victory stands for two very memorable 
innovations. In the first place, Europe, hitherto a sort of 
federal republic of nations, in whose destinies every member 
had at least a fonsultalive voice, has now become monarchic ; 
and, in the second, the hegemony belongs to the militant Pdwers 
of the Centre. • 

MORALS NO CONSIDERATION. 

This drastic result he traces to “ the dangerous 
illusion ” with which the three Entente Powers set out, 
“ that international relations, when vital interests are 
at stake, are shaped by ethical considerations.” The 
crisis has thrown a light on German policy which easy¬ 
going Englishmen had not seen before :— 

Germany is a military and predatory State, whose policy is 
not hampered by any set of rules more ethical than that?whieh 
obtains in the camp and on the battlefield. For the primary 
aim of her policy is to seize, whereas that of Great lb i tain 
is to keep. 

THE FOLLY OF MENACE WITHOUT MIOHT. 

Dr. Dillon is very severe on the three Entente 
Powers. They might have come to a harmonious 
understanding with Aehrenthal, whose first intention 
was to obtain the consent of the Powers to the annex¬ 
ation of Bosnia and Herzegovina before incorporating 
them and to offer compensations. These Powers 
missed their chance and took up a line which led to 
their ignominious discomfiture. Dr. Dillon draws the 
moral: — 

It is safe to lay down the maxim that when one Power or 
group of Powers is manifestly resolved to have its way at all 
iosts, the diplomatic language of the opposing group should he 
carefully regulated by the strength of its land and sea forces, 
the amount of its gold reserve, the level of its financial credit, 
and its readiness to slake all these advantages in resisting the 
m ill of its adversary. And from this relation between military 
strength and diplomatic bearing the Entente Powers swerved 
continually. They prefernd offensive accusations against 



Mother Europa’s Old Man of the Sea. 

This cartoon appeared in a Polish political paper, Mucha . It 
'■hows Europe saddled with an armed incubus in the shape of 
Prussia, so bristling with weapons that Russia, France, 
England, and Italy are afraid to interfere. 


Austria. They made demands which they could neither justify 1 
nor enforce. They spoke menacingly while abjuring the meant'; 
of carrying out their threats. ^ 

Great Britain, Dr. Dillon admits, took up a*»| 
impregnable position on the soundness of inter*! 
national obligations. Unfortunately, she later steppe<|| 
down from this lofty pedestal and broke a lance fed® 
the hair-brained Serb. . a 

POOR t: WOOLLY SHF.l.l'”! ,’J 

■ ‘M 

Germany’s master-stroke,which detached Russia frooira 
the other Entente Powers and by threat of war securef|| 
the victory of Austria, produced a situation whicttl 
Dr. Dillon humorously describes as “ three woolly! 
sheep in a towering rage versus two able-bodiefli 
wolves ’’ ! The ill-advised initial action of the thre^l 
Entente Powers, in Dr. Dillon’s summary account, -j 

put an end to Austro-British friendship, offered Germany aitt? 
opportunity to draw closer than ever before tire ties that linked! 
her with the llapsburg Monarchy, enabled the King fffi 
1 lungary to obtain the funds which had been persistently 
denied him by a sulky Parliament or given only in driblet»|| 
for the reorganisation of the army, annihilated Russia’s prestigM 
in the Balkans, wrecked Servia financially, humiliated thfll 
Powers of the Entente in their own estimation, lowered thems 
in the eyes of Turkey and Bulgaria, and demonstrated to thfcj 
militant Slates that their will may henceforth Ire made the lawl 
of Europe. 


CHRISTIAN REUNION IN SCOTLAND. | 

In the Church Quarterly Review , Rev. Jamei| 
Coojrcr, Professor of Church History in the Uni*£ 
versity of Glasgow, discusses, at the request of thw 
editor, the problem of reunion in Scotland. Hal 
thinks that the condition of the Historic Episcopate? 
might nowr be accepted on the basis of the preceJ 
dents of 1610, when Bishops were appointed i)t|j 
Scotland by Scottish Presbyterian Churches, “ cdl 
its own merits as a good thing, as a very ancienl 
method of government, and for the sake of unitya 
without raising" any question of its Divine airajj 
imperative authority.” ITe would urge that thm 
Episcopal Churches should agree that along wittet 
the Episcopate should be combined in Scotland thjffi 
entire ; series of the Presbyterian Church Couttlig 
All these Courts existed with the Historic Episcol 
pate of Scotland under the First Episcopacy, 16 
to 1638. He proceeds :— 

We have sixteen Synods at present in the Church of Scotland 's 
in a united Church we should need a good many more. Let, u| 
have a canonically consecrated bishop as permanent moderate^ 
of every Synod, with the duty of visiting and superintending tlx? 
various charges under it, of seeing that (not his arbitrary will 
but) the law of the Church was obeyed by ministers and elders^ 
and, in case his fatherly advice was not taken, of reporting tK^ 
defaulter in tjie first instance to his presbytery. Let him 
“assume” the presbyters of the presbytery of the bounds to layi 
on hands along with him at every ordination of a presbyters' 
Let all the bishops be members of each General Assembly. 


The Modern Review (Calcutta) contains a grateful 
recognition of those whom it describes as “ our, 
friends in Parliament and outside.” • j 
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MADAGASCAR UNDER THE FRENCH. 

By the Military Governor. 

The Journal of the African Society contains an 
interesting article on the Madagascar of to-day in the 
form of a review of General Gallieni’s “ Neuf Ans h 
Madagascar,” an account of his nine years’ governor¬ 
ship of the island as a French colony. Madagascar 
seems still a very interesting place, though it must be 
immensely less so than it was. It is nearly four 
times the size of England and Wales, and, being partly 
' plain and partly mountains of about 9,000ft., it varies 
very much in different parts. Many peculiar orchids 
are found in it, and it is described as “ a kind of 
museum of animal antiquities, which, through isola¬ 
tion from the severer competition of continental life, 
have here maintained their existence,” the most 
characteristic animals being the pretty lemurs. 

. GOOD WORK DONE. 

Governor-General Gallieni seems, in one way, to 
have done a great deal for Madagascar—to have 
constructed roads and canals, to have organised 
telegraph and postal services, and even to have made 
a railway to the capital, which, however, proved so 
difficult a task that it was only completed last 
January, though begun in April, 1901. The fine 
, harbour of Diego Suarez has been fortified so as to 
form a naval station and base for the Indian Ocean, 
and, in short, the whole island seems to have been 
thoroughly studied and systematically organised. 
There has been a very detailed and accurate survey 
hiade of the island, much of which is now mapped 
out very much in Ordnance Survey style —on the 
scale of about an inch to a mile. 

THE OTHER SIDE OK THE STORY. 

However, there seems to be another side to this 
handsome medal. There are, the reviewer of General 
Gallicni’s book thinks, far too many officials in Mada¬ 
gascar, and its administrative methods at times 
rcscftible those of the “ Circumlocution Office ” 

• caiicatured by Dickens. Also, French influence upon 
the natives does not seem to have been for good, and 
, it has certainly made missionary effort among them 
more difficult. Yet General Gallieni’s task would 
have been much more formidable, says the writer, 

, had it not been for the missionary work accomplished 
before lus arrival. The missionaries now complain 
■' that they have not freedom to leach the Malagasy 
Christian truths. It appears from a postscript to this 
f article that a French Senator has been saying much 
still of Madagascan administration, and 
is denounced the heavy taxation levied 
try directly it becomes profitable. So 
been, in short, that many enterprises 
le abandoned, and crops have simply 
! by the colonists who had planted 
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WHAT A HUSBAND EXPECTS OF A WIFE. 

Mr. Richard Le Galhenne, writing in Cassell’s 
Magazine on “ Wives Made to Order,” declares 
plumply that “ any man should be glad of any woman, 
and any husband should be grateful for any wife.” 
Men do 1 ot deserve women. “ I have only met one 
man who deserved a wife - and she married another 
man.” He thus satirises the exacting demands that 
any husband makes on any wife :— 

He expects her to he perfect, of course, even as he is perfect ; 
yet if she is too perfect, she gels on his nerves. He expects her 
to echo all his ways and moods, yet again he expects her to 
preserve her own individuality and have some opinion of her 
own. lie expects to have his own little innocent flirtations, but 
woe unto her if she turns her eyes to the right or the left. One 
right he particularly reserves to himself is that of talking by the 
hour of his former love-affairs, and expecting her heart-felt 
sympathy for his ecstasies ovet vanished faces ; yet denying her 
the thrill of one tender reminiscence—for his lordship over her 
is jealously retrospective and permits her no dalliance with 
memory. In fact, before he was, she was not. For, as man 
was made in the image of God, the wife must he made in the 
image of her husband. The finite expression of his infinite, the 
dainty echo of his ponderous omniscience, the pearly shell that 
holds, as in a pink and opal ease, the music of the mysterious 
ocean of his mind. 

Yes 1 men, and particularly husbands, are exceedingly comic 
creatures, and to laugh up your sleeve at your husband, yet love 
him all the time, is an art which every successful wife has 
possessed since man first met woman anti the sad world began. 

A tailltl STORY OK IBSEN. 

I read a delightful story of Ibsen the other day which should 
find a place in any primer for young wives. Ibsen, it appears, 
made a point of sewing his own buttons on. You couldn’t trust 
a woman, he said, to sew a button on to stay, lie was lontl of 
saying this to his friends in the presence of his wife. She 
sat by and smiled, hut when he was out of hearing, she 
whispered to one of those friends : “ I always go over them 
again afterwards, because he never knots the thread.” 

' What sublime tact was there ! And how tenderly she spared 
her husband the knowledge of a possible imperlection—not to 
speak of preserving the peace of the household. 

Mr. Lc Gallienne recommends that the most 
sensible wife a man can take is one who has been 
married before: she has mastered the masculine 
paradox. _ 

The Colchester Pageant. 

The: Colchester Pageant, which, with the York 
Pageant, also to take place this summer, is the last of 
Mr. Parker’s series of historical folk-plays, will be 
held from June 21st to June 26th next. In many 
ways this pageant, the book of whose words has just 
reached me, will evidently be different from former 
pageants. Several characters, for instance, will be 
introduced who have not yet appeared in a pageant, 
such as Kymbeline, Boadicea, and Old King Coel (or 
Old King Cole, as he is known to most of us). The 
first episode also ’ goes further back than the first 
episode of any other pageant—namely, to a.d. 5 ; and 
the play is brought up to 1648, when we have the 
Royalists and Parliamentarians, with Fairfax anti 
I reton. The book of words has colour illustrations ; 
and though, in the main, it is of course by Mr. Parker 
himself, the Triumph Song and Narrative Choruses 
are again by Mr. James Rhoades. 
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THE SECRET OF HRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 

By an American Critic. 

Mr. \V. L. Phelps contributes to the Forum for 
April a somewhat scathing criticism of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, whose prodigious vogue, he says, is 
one of the most extraordinary literary phenomena of 
our day. This appears to be much more true of the 
American than of the British public. Mrs. Ward is 
respected and respectable in this country. To speak 
of her in thd exaggerated terms of some American 
eulogists docs not occur to British critics. 

Mr. Phelps is provoked to deliver his mind on the 
subject. Her work, he thinks, shows industry and 
talent rather than genius, and is emphatically ordi¬ 
nary rather than extraordinary. Whatever novel she 
writes she' appeals to the ordinary public, and so 
achieves an extraordinary success—so extraordinary 
that Mr. Phelps remembers a large sign, which 
appeared fifteen years ago in a New Haven apothe¬ 
cary’s window', to the effect that one copy of “ Robert 
IClsmorc " would be presented free to each purchaser 
of a cake of soap. 

MRS. WARDS CHARACTERS. 

Proceeding on his critical way, Mr. Phelps says 
that “ David Grieve ” is the best of her works, 
although the ending is weak, for she has never learned 
the fine art of saying farewell, either to her characters 
or the reader. In “ Marcella ” she gave us a politiral- 
didartic-realistic novel, which she has continued to 
publish steadily ever since under different titles. 
“ Marcella,” as a document, is both radical and 
reactionary ; but there is not a single page in the 
book which can be said to be in any sense a serious 
contribution to the greatest of all purely political 
problems. 

Mrs. Ward is totally lacking in a keen sense of 
humour. The lack of humour destroys her sense of 
proportion. The principle of selection is conspicuous 
only by its absence. There is an astonishing same¬ 
ness in all her books. All that we can remember is 
an immense number of social functions and an 
immense amount of political gossip—a long sad level 
of mediocrity. 

Her hooks are filled with tired and overworked 
men, and with women jaded and stale. Many of her 
characters ought to be in a sanatorium. Her books 
are devoid of charm, but her characters substitute 
phrases for ideas. In all her dreary pages of serious 
conversation there is no real illumination. The 
novels of Mrs. Ward bear about the same relation to 
first-class fiction that maps and atlases bear to great 
paintings. There is an almost total absence of fresh¬ 
ness, spontaneity and originality. 

A JOURNALIST, NOT A CREATOR. 

Mrs. Ward works like a well-trained and high-class 
graduate student who is engaged in the preparation of 
a doctor’s thesis. She is a journalist; a special cor¬ 
respondent on politics and theology—a critic, but not 


a creator. She only achieves success in portraying , 

old men. Her heroine is a woman with a small , 
brain in a state of intense activity. Her other womerf 
are adventuresses w'ho are as dull in sin as their » 
antagonists are dull in virtue. 

There are no “ supreme moments ” in her books, 
no great dramatic situations. What then is the secret^ 
of her success ? Mr. Phelps says :— •; 

The fact is, whether wc like it or not, that she is one of the! f 
most widely read of all living novelists. Well, in the first P 
place, she is absolutely respectable and safe. It is assuredly to \i 
iier credit that she has never stooped for popularity. She ha».^ 
never descended to melodrama, clap-trap, or indecency. She''5 
is never spectacular and declamatory like Marie Corelli, amt • 
she is never morally offensive like some popular writers who 't 
might be mentioned. She writes lor a certain class of readers,?^ 
whom she thoroughly understands ; they are the readers wh<»$ 
abhor both vulgarity and pruriency, and who like to enter ‘.*j 
vicariously, as they certainly do in her novels, into the best Ji 
English society. In her social functions her readers can have 
the pleasure of meeting prime ministers, lords, and all the A 
dwellers in Mayfair, and they know that nothing will be said £ 
that is shocking or improper. Her books can safely he rccom- 
mended to young people, and they reflect the current movement s 
of English thought as well as could he done by a standard Eng*.'$ 
lish review. She has a well-furnished and highly developed’jl 
intellect ; she is deeply read ; she makes her readers think that, r 
they are thinking. She tries to make up for artistic deficiencies j 
by an immense amount of information. ;< 


IN PRAISE OF FAIRY TALES. .j 

By the President of the Foi.K-r.ORE Society, '■■■: 

As 

Dr. Garter, in the current number of Folk-Lore , 
speaks up right stoutly for fairy tales as a valuable?' 
element in the education of mankind. He says :— l 

Not very long ago a lady of position went so far as to sug-.J 
gest that fairy-tale books and other stories of imagination;? 
should be banished from the nursery and from the school.%; 
It would have been a bad day for the young boys and 1 '! 
girls of England if such counsels had prevailed. These?;: 
tales, with their heroes, wou 1<1 have betaken themselves 3 
again to the country folk •and to the hamlets where tbeyjf 
had dwelt for so many years in peace, and where they j 
were highly beloved ; hut a blow would have been struck 
at the training of imagination, which is the most glorious 
gift man possesses. There is no higher training conceive t 
able than that of the imaginative faculties of man. What'’- 
is ambition but an expression of imagination? How could ‘ 
wc understand patriotism, self-sacrifice, duty, or hope, if-- 
our imagination were not stirred, if it did not conjure up vistas i 
of far-off lands and nations, paying homage to one law and to 
one rule ? What would politics and religion, the two potest 
round which the whole of human life turns, be without that? 
power of imagination, which on the one side secs mankind 
uplifted and glory everlasting bestowed, and on the other the 
firm establishment of society on the basis of truth and justice! 
Take imagination away, and we are hurled down from the : 
height of bliss to the depth of despair. Our education would ' 
soon come to a standstill. Not even the most practical science' 
can be taught, unless the enthusiasm of the student is first roused : 
and the scholar’s imagination fired by some glowing picture of- 
success or discovery. When we rear up the coming generation 
and establish our commonwealth, it is always imagination that • 
precedes the practical deed. What would the world be without’ 
its poetry, without its beauty ? 

Mathematicians will be interested in a translation * 
of “a newly discovered treatise of Archimedes,” 
which is published in the Monist for April. 
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PEOPLE WHO GO TO PLAYS. 

, In tne Cornhill Magazine Mr. Horace G. Hutchin¬ 
son remarks that one of the most interesting events, 
theatrically speaking, which have happened in England 
lately is the production of “ An Englishman’s Home,” 
Which leads him to talk about the kind of people who 
go to plays and how they go. He is careful to qualify 
his opening remark as to Mr. Du Maurier’s play by 
adding that it is not by any means the most interest¬ 
ing of recent plays, though it is certainly the one 
which has had most effect. People went to it for 
much the same reason that they look at themselves in 
the glass—to see what manner of people they are. 
The chief reason of its success, the writer thinks, is 
that it is an obvious play : the least keen brain could 
understand it. The great majority of people who go 
to plays do not go to be made to think, but to be 
amused or to have their emotions stirred. 

THE PLAYWRIGHT’S DESPAIR. 

It is, he says, the audience which is the despair of 
the English playwright:— 

A certain actor—something of a dramatic author also— 
Informed me that he was lately at luncheon in a golf club not 
far from Ixnulon, and heard one member with a big moustache 
{whereby he judged him to be a Guardsman) say to another, 
“By Jove, my dear fellow, went to the best play last night I 
ever saw in my life. Cleverest thing I ever saw, by Jove. Don’t 
know, I’m sure, who it was by—forget exactly what it was all 
about—hardly remember the name of any of the actor Johnnies, 
don’t you know. But, by Jove, there was a little fellow in it, 
and he came on in armour—don’t you know. Deuced funny. 
,You should go and sec it.” That was all he could tell, in his 
most eloquent vein, to his friend about the cleverest thing he 
had ever seen in his life. Is it not rather desperate for the 
unfortunate playwright ? 

It is useless, to say that the playwright need not 
concern himself with people of this kind who go to 
plays. He must, because so many people who go to 
plays are of this kind. Ak is pointed out, a play¬ 
wright’s work is something beyond writing plays. He 
must not merely write them, but make actors play 
them and audiences attend them. It is really a far 
harder task than the novelist’s of making people read 
his novels. 

LOVERS OF THE SPECTACULAR. 

Again, theic is a large section of people who go 
to plays to see a magnificent spectacle, never mind¬ 
ing if its construction or character be of the 

stagiest ” : — 

II was of a play of this species that one of its authors said to 
„jne horror, “ Whatever you do don’t go and see it ! ” “ Oh 

.no,” I said, “ I will not, but we are going to send the servants,” 
.’“Oh, yes,” said he. “Do. It's a splendid piece of 
i Carpentering—the nails and glue sticking out all over it. 
They’ll love it.” 

i They went, and they loved it, and a clever City 

E er also went, and he, too, loved it. This play 
11 magnificence and murder and melodrama, 
r such a piece there is always a great audience, 
t another type of play there are always people 
found ready to go and see it, and that is the 
t society piece”—which is the kind of piece 


to catch society, while the magnificent spectacles 
and the melodrama catch rather a different set. 

Yet the writer reminds us that while we have 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. Barrie, and Mr. Shaw, it is useless to 
say that only by bad writing can a play be popular. 

TO SEE THE PLAYERS, NOT THE PLAY 

Of people who go to plays a certain number are 
inveterate first-nighters—a curious fancy, it is pointed 
out, as undoubtedly a play is worse done as a rule on 
the first night than on any other. Again, a certain 
section of people go to see certain prominent actors 
or actresses, no matter in what they are playing; and, 
what is more curious, each theatre has its own clietitile. 
People know, or think they know, what kind of play 
they will see at a particular theatre, and they go 
to that theatre accordingly. A certain number of 
people also go to see the dresses, to pick up hints as 
to new fashions. Finally, actors and actresses go, 
when they can, to see how other actors and actresses 
act; and, says Mr. Hutchinson, there is no more 
generous critic of an actor or actress than another of 
the same trade. But playwrights, it seems, are 
seldom numbered among people who go to plays. 
Why ? They know too much about them. 


MEMORIES OF GORDON AT KHARTOUM. 

The Sunday at Homds most interesting article is 
that by Mr. Douglas Sladen on “ The Footsteps of 
Gordon at Khartoum.” The writer tells us that of 
the actual work of Gordon’s hands there remains but 
a rosebush in the }>alace gardens, and even that his 
enemies cut down, but spring brought it to life again. 
It was found blooming beside the ruins at Omdurman 
the second day after the victory. But Gordon’s 
name is perpetuated everywhere in Khartoum, for the 
Sirdar’s palace marks the site of Gordon’s palace ; the 
famous college bears his name, and the principal 
hotel likewise The statue of Gordon (in Oriental 
dress, on a camel) has something indescribably 
impressive about it, standing as it does— 
surrounded by the brilliance of African sunshine and African 
flowers, hearing night and morning, anti in the deep noon, the 
breath of British bugles, for which he listened in vain during 
the long months when he was earning his crown of martyrdom. 

Mr. Sladen talked, through an interpreter, with 
Zobehr Pasha, once a famous slave-dealer, but now a 
most respectable Khartoum citizen, and a model to all 
beholders. He was the most important native who 
knew (lordon, who was, he said, the best man he ever 
met. Only one anecdote is given of the many told 
of Gordon and of his last days :— 

The inhabitants of Khartoum pinned their entire faith on 
Gordon. It he died or left them thtir hopes were gone. They 
were filled with dismay because the lights in his palace every 
night drew the fire of the enemy. They persuaded El Bordeini, 
Gordon’s merchant friend, to remonstrate with him upon the 
subject. Gordon was furious, and cried, “ Who has ever seen 
Gordon afraid ? ” One night when El Bordeini was in the 
palace he begged Gordon, if he insisted upon having lights, to 
have boxes of sand in front of the windows to stop the bullets. 
Gordon’s reply was to light twenty-four candles on a table by 
the window, and make El Bordeini sit at the table with him. 
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GERMAN VIEWS OF ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 

Mr. ^Eneas O’Nf.ill does a real public service 
in reporting, through the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century, the opinions of some notable Germans on 
the Naval Situation. 

“ FATAL INCAPACITY FOR MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING.” 

The predominant feeling left by his inquiries in 
Germany—he writes from Berlin—is that “ there is a 
fatal incapacity for mutual understanding even in the 
highest quarters.” Besides the persons whom he 
cites by name, he has ascertained the feeling of many 
who withhold their names. There is a general agree¬ 
ment in regarding Sir Edward Grey’s suggestion for a 
standstill as wholly impracticable and dangerous, and 
incompatible with the dignity of Germany. France 
imposed a similar condition on the Prussian army at 
Tilsit, but that was the dictation of a conqueror. 

PLEA FOR “A CONVERSION OF PUBLIC OPINION." 

Rear-Admiral Weber strongly favoured an under¬ 
standing between England and Germany, but it should 
not take the form of a treaty, but should consist in a 
conversion of public opinion to more reasonable 
views. He made the very shrewd observation that 
Germany’s constantly extending provision for the poor 
prevented her indulging in any excess of armaments. 
Then, too, since the closing of the port of Ham¬ 
burg for a few weeks during the cholera epidemic 
cost Germany 260 million marks, the loss which 
would result from a blockade of all the German ports 
can be imagined rather than computed. Such risks 
will not be lightly incurred. 

A POLITICAL RAPPROCHEMENT NEEDED. 

Count Ernst zu Reventlow, also a retired naval 
officer, traces the present ill-feeling to commercial 
rivalry and jealousy, which England also feels towards 
the United States, but for kinship’s sake does not 
express. He advises “an effort to bring about a 
rapprochement in the political sphere, without any 
limitation of armaments say, to have worked 
together over the Balkan trouble, instead of against 
each other, or to arrange the Bagdad railway and other 
Turkish questions. 

WAR IMPOSSIBLE. 

Dr. Otto Arendt, member of the Reichstag, 
characterised “ the invasion spectre as idiotic ” ; and 
he considered a war between England and Germany 
to be absolutely impossible. Every new ship built by 
Germany lessened the temptation for England to repeat 
the experiment of Copenhagen. Without a Con¬ 
tinental ally England would not attack Germany ; 
and the Japanese Alliance had removed the risk of a 
Continental Alliance. He thought England’s financial 
position weaker than Germany's, and more needing 
attention than the Navy. Alleged German designs on 
our Colonies he spoke of as moonshine. 

EFFECT OF OUR NAVAL AGITATION. 

Professor Samassa, one of the most ardent propa¬ 
gandists of the Pan-German League, did not believe 


at all in the possibility of an Anglo-German war, as 
England could never subjugate Germany, while 
Germany had nothing to gain from a war with! 
England. German West Africa, from which he had?, 
just returned, offered to his mind an excellent and - 
extensive field for German emigrants, although^ 
emigration would not again become necessary until 
after fifteen or twenty years. In his opinion, “the| 
effect of the present agitation in England would? 
probably be that German circles disposed to hasten.’, 
the progress of the shipbuilding programme would,l 
now abandon that idea in presence of the senseless,' 


increase of her own Navy by England." 

FEELING IN THE TWO NAVIES. 

Captain von Pustau, a naval writer of note, | 

mentioned as characteristic of the spirit animating Germ aft 
naval officers the fact that during his service they hadi; 
nevei, to his knowledge, chosen England as a hypothetical,: 
adversary in the war-games which were regularly played by 
them. Indeed, a most cordial feeling of comradeship existed ; 
between the officers of both navies, the Germans always feeling/ 
that the English naval oflkeis were nearer to them in sympathy/! 
and character than those of any other nation. lie went so 
as to say that if the question were left to the admirals of the twolj 
fleets the problem would soon be solved. 

ENGLAND'S 1IKST LINE OK DEFENCE. ?k 

Captain von l'ustau was disposed to regard the future’ in a,- 
hopeful spirit, seeing that from the moment when private prow* 
perty, not only of neutrals but also of belligerent States, wafe 
protected at sea, the whole anxiety for British imports andS 
exports would immediately cease, and the Navy would no longer’’ 
count for more than the Army in the system of military defencejJ 
As soon as the new piinciple was adopted, the ocean, whichjt 
would belong to all the neutral Powers, would be regarded asf 
sacred by the belligerent navies, and their action would bel 
restricted to territorial waters. If that reform were realised! 
England would have no need of a hundred Dreadnoughts, oi| 
even of half the number, as they could be dispensed with l'M 
favour of a cheaper type of vessel to be used for blockading ant&i 
transport. , GJ 

“ AGREE WITH THINE ADVERSARY QUICKLY." ft 

H6rr von Rath, formerly private secretary to 'Hera 
bert Bismarck, pronounced the danger created b|| 
British apprehensions as decidedly serious : “ if stem 
be not speedily taken to avert the present Anglei| 
German peril, he fears it may soon prove to be torf 
late.” In his opinion “ the only solution was at| 
Anglo-German political understanding on the broadesj 
basis, covering European as well as Colonial interest*^ 
Satiated herself with Colonial expansion, England 
might assume a more accommodating attitude toward! 
Germany in the matter of Colonial acquisitions. . !j 

The whole article is a valuable aid to our seeing 
the situation through German eyes. 


The Scottish Historical Review furnishes a ve $, 
varied fare of quaint and ancient stones to suit tlisjj 
antiquarian palate. Sir Herbert Maxwell reproduce! 
from the Chronicle of Lanercost some choice stories: 
of exorcism and of compacts with Satan, in whid| 
dramatists and others might find suggestive themes.*; 
Mr. James Ferguson discusses the family history o|j 
the Delgatys, which Sir Walter Scott has made fa n>' 'raj 
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BLASTING AT THE ROCK OF AGES. 

What American Students are Doing. 


Mr. H. Bolce contributes to the Cosmopolitan for 
VIay the first of a series of three articles under the 
ibove title. The editor gives the following pre- 
iminary description of their contents :— 

Mr. Bolce has now completed a study of American colleges 
attending over two years. What Mr. Bolce sets down here is 
>f the most astounding rliaiactcr. Out of the curricula of 
Vmerican colleges a dynamic movement is upheaving ancient 
inundations and promising a way for revolutionary thought and 
ife. Those who are not in close touch with the great colleges 
>f the country will he astonished to learn the creeds being 
ostered by the faculties of our great universities. In hundreds 
if class-rooins it is being taught daily that the Decalogue is no 
nore sacred than a syllabus ; that the home as an institution is 
loomed ; that there are no absolute evils ; that immorality is 
■imply an act in contravention of society’s accepted standards ; 
hat democracy is a failure and the Declaration of Independence 
inly spectacular rhetoric ; that the change from one .religion to 
mother is like getting a new hat ; that moral precepts arc 
lassing shibboleths ; that conceptions of right and w rong are us 
instable as styles of tlress ; that wide stairways are open 
jftween social levels, but that to the climber children are 
ncumbrances; that the sole effect of profligacy is to fill tiny 
{raves ; and that there can he and are holier alliances without 
he marriage bond than within it. These are some of the 
evolutionary and sensational teachings submitted with academic 
varrant to the minds of hundreds of thousands of students in 
he United States. It is time that the public realised what is 
jeing taught to the youth of this country. “ The social 
■uestionof to-day,” said Disraeli, “ is only a zephyr which rustles 
ne leaves, but will soon become a hurricane.” It is a dull eai 
hat cannot hear the iiiuttenngs of the coming storm. 

EXTENT AND COST OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 


Mr. Bolce’s paper, however, is somewhat dis- 
ippointing, although there is no doubt as to the 
mportatice of the college as a factor in American 
ife. He says :— 

There are 493 institutions of higher learning in the United 
States. In their class-rooms 229,000 students daily listen to 
tistruction from more than twenty-one thousand professors and 
assistants. Thus a quarter of a million people are busy with 
lew ideas—doctrines which, translated into the realities of 
American life, are potent in transforming the standards of 
society. 

Every detail of higher education reveals its significance. The 
students annually pay £2, 670,000 in tuition fees ; and this does 
not fully gauge the earnestness of the classes, for in many of the 
Western universities, as, for example, the University of Cali¬ 
fornia with its three thousand students, education is free. More 
than j£8,000,000 is the aggregate income of American colleges. 

DOCTRINES OF ADVANCED PROFESSORS. 


Some of the American Professors, he says, appear 
to be very advanced :— 

Professor Franklin II. Giddings, of Columbia, one of the 
world’s foremost sociologists, has taken daring ground regarding 
narriage and unconventional alliances between the sexes. lie 
jjpdorses the beliefs of those who insist that “it is not right to 
iflt upta technical relationship, an economic convenience, 

K a dlsor such a piecial conventionality as morally superior 
0 thsyet anothei typt?ce of a Ilian and woman who know, 
* d «e found ready to go v a 7 ii uve each other.” 

|*ht society piece "-which'".!. ..r-o'X' 

dd it in his ‘ Vita 


Nuova. ’ Petrarch proclaimed it in his fidelity to Laura. John 
Milton, the sanest, as he was the greatest, of Puritans, iterated 
and reiterated it in his famous tract on divorce, which no 
ecclesiastic with a self-respecting regard for his own intellectual 
reputation has ever dared try to answer. Shelley and Goethe 
preached it in both their words and deeds. Richard Wagner 
stood for it unflinchingly throughout life, and gave it cxpi e-sion. 
in the imperishable music of ‘ Tristan and Isolde.’ John Stuart 
Mill, a culm-minded philosopher, held fast to it through hi« 
relations with Mrs. Taylor, when his cherished friends cut him 
dead because of it. George Eliot proclaimed her loyalty to it 
by a life of very quiet but effective defiance of Mrs. Grundy and 
all her British matrons. And Herbert Spencer careful!) 
formulated it in his autobiography." 

Going back to Syracuse University, I heard the time!) 
question of affinities discussed in the class-room there. Pro¬ 
lessor Earp did not condone the movement away from conven¬ 
tional altars, but his citation of the various theories accounting 
for the contemporary defiance of the sacredness of marriage was. 
sufficiently interesting to arouse in the students a toleration for, 
or at least a catholic understanding of, the choosing of “ soul¬ 
mates.” 


HYPNOTISM AND ALCOHOLISM. 

Dr. McComb, of the Emmanuel Church, describes 
in Everybody's Magazine for April the method used 
by the Emrnanuelites for curing dipsomaniacs. He 
says : -- 

I u ill now briefly describe our method of applying sugges¬ 
tion to the alcoholic. After a rigid medical examination, and 
while physical complications, if there are any, are being attended 
to, the patient is admitted for treatment. He is then either 
slightly hypnotised or put into a veiy calm, passive, relaxed 
condition. In this state I suggest to him that he can abstain if 
lie will, that henceforth drink will cease to be a temptation, 01 
lhat, should temptation arise, it will be slight and his will powei 
will lie greater than it. I tell him that his reason and conscience 
condemn his habit, and that, therefore, his will must roust 
itself in order to carry out the commands of his higher nature. 

Should the patient be exposed to exceptional temptation, 1 
suggest lhat he will associate the thought of drinking alcohol 
with a sense of nausea, that spirits will make him vomit. If the 
patient complains of feelings of depression, especially in the 
morning, I suggest to him that he will have no more desire to 
drink in the morning, because he will then feel strong and not 
depressed. I am in the habit of causing the patient to turn my 
suggestion into an auto-suggestion ; that is, when I say : “ You 
will drink no more alcohol,” 1 ask him to make a vow to him¬ 
self, “ I will drink no more alcohol.” It is by this means that 
the initiative of the individual is secured and his will power- 
developed. In other words, it is not I that impose the inhibi¬ 
tion against alcohol; it is he himself who does it. 

Dr. McComb gives evidence in many cases from 
his own records. He quotes, among others, the reply 
of a dipsomaniac, who had been finally cured by this 
practice after he had been unsuccessfully treated by 
many others:— 

“ On earlier occasions when I abstained, I was still conscious 
of the temptation. I feared that I would fall. But now I have 
no desire to drink. 1 have a strange sense of freedom. Even 
when the thought of drink arises in my mind, it has no com¬ 
pelling power.” 

These cases are taken almost at random from my records. 
They are typical of many others. My experience leads me to 
believe that by a combination of medical, hygienic, psycholo¬ 
gical, social, moral, and religious forces, we can, in the great 
majority of cases, beneficially affect the sufferer from this morbid 
craving; and the same combination stirs within us the great 
hope that in a not far-distant future this sad and difficult 
problem will at length be solved. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND THE LETHAL CHAMBER. 

By a Professor of Divinity. 

Some moral aspects of eugenics are dealt with in 
the Eugenics Review by Rev. W. R. Inge, D.D., Lady 
Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. He 
asserts much, and insinuates more, that one hardly 
expects to fiear from a Professor of Divinity. He 
considers as incontestable the principle that if Nature 
is not allowed to take her own way of eliminating 
failures, rational selection must take its place. 

OUR BIRTH-RATE “ MUCH TOO IHOH.” 

He says that the distribution of the birth-rate in 
this country is highly anti-eugenic :— 

I will risk your disapprobation by adding that, in the absence 
of emigration on a large scale, the birth-rate in England, where 
the births still outnumber the deaths by five to three, is much 
too high. I cannot say that I am hopeful about the near future. 

1 am afraid that the urban proletariat may cripple our civilisa¬ 
tion, as it destroyed that of ancient Rome. These degenerates, 
who have no qualities that confer a survival value, will probably 
live as lopg as they can by “ robbing hen-roosts,” as Mr. Lloyd 
George truthfully describes modern taxation, and will then dis¬ 
appear. 

At present, he says, in the lowest class of the 
population a large family, so far from being an im¬ 
prudence, is a good investment:— 

In some distiicts the working-classes are so much afraid 
of sterile marriages, on purely economic grounds, that in a sadly 
large number of cases they will not marry until they know that 
the marriage will be fruitful. 

He thinks that we ought, therefore, to favour any 
legislation which will reduce the prudential stimulus 
to population among slum-dwellers. 

THE DUTY OF PARENTAGE. 

Dr. Inge lays down a proposition which most good 
citizens would endorse :— 

At present no pressure whatever is put by public opinion on 
men and women whom Mr. Galton would place without hesita¬ 
tion in Class I., to marry and have children. If such a man 
lives and dies unmarried we do not think any the worse of 
him. It never occurs to us that, in spite of his valuable con¬ 
tributions to literature, science, or what not, he lias perhaps 
neglected the chief duty « 'iich God and his country required of 
him. Wc do not think it wicked to encourage a beautiful and 
glorious specimen of womanhood to become a nun or sister of 
mercy, with vows of perpetual virginity. Here, surely, is a 
case in which the Eugenics Education Society ought to have 
s imething to say. A man or woman belonging to a good stock 
ought to be told by public opinion that it is a duty to society for 
him or her to marry and have children. 

Next, Dr. Inge would favour a simpler life among 
the rich. Luxury tends directly and indirectly to 
diminish the number of offspring. He declares :— 

The well-to-do classes in this country are, on an average, 
among the finest specimens of humanity which have appeared 
since the ancient Greeks. It would be a dire calamity if they 
disappeared. 

A CRYPTIC UTTERANCE. 

The next quotation is rather cryptic. The reader 
is left to his own imagination to conjecture whether 
or not the Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity is 


pleading for the reimposition of the Governmental 
provision to make vice easy and safe:— 

My next point, like many others in Eugenics, is a somewhat ' 
delicate one. It may he that medical men could tell n» of 
certain steps which might be taken for the improvement of the 
public health, which arc at present obstructed mainly by ; 
moralists. On this point 1 wish to speak very plainly, as a 
Christian minister. The Founder of the Christian religion laid 
down, clearly and unmistakably, the principle that God does 
not use the blind forces of natnre to chastise vice or sin. ... If 
there is any scourge which does not strike the guilty only, which 
mins innocent lives by thousands, and which is responsible for 
an incalculable amount of degeneration in the town populations 
<>f all civilised countries, then I say to those who would gladly ’ 
leave things as they are, in ihe supposed interests of Christian 
morality, that their views are as false to the recorded teachings f 
of Christ as they are repugnant to tin- common dictates of ' 
humanity and the future welfare of mankind. 

“ HURRYING THE UNDESIRABLE GUI OF THE WORLD.” 

Then we have a further cryptic insinuation which 
suggested the title given to our notice of T)r. Inge’s 
paper. The Professor states that the < Christian religion, 
aiming at the perfect man, values very lightly the 
whole apparatus of life, except in so far as it ministers 
to health, wisdom, or moral excellence. “ Death is 
viewed with absolute indifference, for all spiritual 
values are eternal and indestructible.” He refers to 
the indifference of Christian martyrs to pain and death, 
and then goes on :— 

'I lie time soon came when llie Christians vvc:c able to apply 
to others the same austere standards which they accepted for 
themselves. And they did apply them consistently and ruth¬ 
lessly. If it is better for a Christian to be eaten by a lion than 
to deny Christ, it is better, they argued, for the undesirable 
citizen to lie burnt than to pursue his mischievous career any 
longer. The maxim, “Do as you would Lie done by,” is not'' 
always the harmless, good-natured rule which we generally 
suppose it to be. 

Christian ethics does not (as is often supposed) teach the duty, 
of preserving and multiplying life at all hazards. Once con¬ 
vinced that so-and-so was an undesirable citizen, the Church, 
while it believed in itself and had the power, lost no time in 
hurrying him out of the world. No doubt they usually burnt 
the wrong people, which was very unfortunate ; and you must 
not suppose that T want to see autos da /? even of our most 
degraded sperimens; but my point is that there is nothing 
inconsistent with Christianity in imposing as well as enduring 
personal sacrifice where the highest welfare of the community is 
at stake. 

Again the reader is left to his own conjectures. Is 
the lethal chamber among the personal sacrifices to 
be imposed by Christianity on undesirable citizens ? 


The World To-Day this 1 time is of interest to 
American rather than English readers. It contains,, 
however, an interesting paper upon the work of a 
contemporary Spanish artist, Sorolla, with reproduc¬ 
tions ol some of his pictures, from which some idea 
of their originality can certainly be gained. Another 
article is upon “ Porto Rico as a Fruit Garden.” One 
ol the many fruits grown in this garden is the grape¬ 
fruit, illustrations of which are given. It grows, it 
seems, on a small tree, hardly more than a shfi 
which it bends down with its weight. ' 
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BEV. R. J. CAMPBELL AND HIS CONGREGATIONS. 

In the April-June number of the Annals of 
Psychical Science the Rev. R. J. Campbell discusses, 
irt a more or less desultory fashion, the evidence that 
Individualised Consciousness survives the dissolution 
of the body. In the course of his paper he says :— 

When I first came to London no one ever believed that it 
would be possible for me to go on year after year, and week by 
week, without a break and withoul physical collapse. My then 
medical advisers have since confessed that they thought it meant 
death or withdrawal from the task. It has meant neither—nor 
is there any immediate prospect that it will—and I know why. 
No one on earth could convince me that the fact has had 
nothing to do with the spiritual atmosphere in which the work 
Is done. You see I know the difference. One is at home in the 
midst of those whose desire it is that God will bless the spoken 
word and give it power. It is never quite the same anywhere 
else. 

I have often said that 1 know when I am going up the pulpit 
stairs in any strange building what the mood of the congregation 

is, and I do not think I am ever mistaken. If they only knew 

it, it is the'congregation who preach the sermon, or rather it is 
their call upon the eternal Spirit that gives the Spirit expression 
in our common heart and mind. Many a time I have come to 
the City Temple not feeling physically very fit to preach, 
though I r.ny nothing about n ; but I never mind much, for I 
know what the others arc doing; it does not all depend upon 
me. 


LUTHER AS HYMN-WRITER. 

In the Irish Church Quarterly Professor F. C. 
Burkitt writes on early Christian hymns. He remarks 
on the discouragement and restrictions that hymn¬ 
singing met with amongst the Reformers. Anglicans 
and Calvinists of every shade either rejected Chris¬ 
tian hymns altogether or confined their use within 
very narrow limits. The one great and significant 
exception was supplied by the Lutherans. The 
writer thinks that the main .reason for the disappear¬ 
ance of hymns from the new English and French 
Church Orders was that there were none ready. To 
this the Lutheran Reformation in Germany offers 
the widest possible contrast:— 


The older explanation was to ascribe everything to the genius 
Of Martin Luther. Not long ago he was regarded as the Father 
of German sacred poetry and of German sacred music as well. 
Naturally such a reputation could not pass unchallenged. 
Catholic research especially has diminished the volume of his 
original hymns and almost entirely taken away Ills musical 
honours, so far as original composition is concerned. 

To regard Lutlici as practically the originator of German 
.hymnody does injustice to the rcmaikabie development of 
German hymn-singing in the century before the Reformation. 
'There were also German translations of most of the great Latiu 
hymns and sequences, some of which are now better known in 
their German dress ilian in the Latin original ... It was the 
great merit of Luther to recognise the religious value of this 
mass of vernacular liymnody. lie was not called upon to invent 
$ew and stiange forms for the devotion of his fellow-country- 
“ ■‘‘‘"'he models were there, and already popular: all he 
yvas to select, to revise, and here and there to recast, 
he essayed a new hymn, hut most of his liturgical 
Jtlon or paraphrase. Thus “ Iiin’ feste Burg ’ is 
^i.e 46th Psalm. 

javc conliwja.ilfollow the lead given them 
ithe nuniVr^ich'-'jMrman Protestant hymns 
all o\ " ■*» communities put 

ild h 



A MODERN CREED. 

Thk first paper in the Hibbert Journal is entitled 
“ Credo,” and opens with the creed given below. 
The whole paper is one of the stateliest vindications 
of the supremacy and authoritativeness of religion— 
a most gratifying contrast to the apologetic and some¬ 
what servile tone of much theological literature:— 

I believe in one God, Just, Merciful and Holy : Eternal in 
Being, Infinite in Wisdom, Unchangeable in Purpose, Adorable 
in Majesty, Ineffable in Perfection ; for ever Blessing and for 
ever Blessed. 

I believe in God as the Absolute and Only Good : in Whom 
there is Peace beyond all unrest ; Harmony beyond all discord ; 
Victory beyond all defeat: I believe that the whole Creation i- 
moving towards the fulness of His Glory, ami that He is for 
ever reconciling the World unto Himself. 

I believe in God as the Beginning of Wisdom and the Satis¬ 
faction of Desire ; the Life of all life and the Koul of every 
soul ; Revealed and yet Hidden ; Present and yet Beyond ; 
Light of all Thought and Substance of all Things ; sustaining 
the World by the Immanence of His Will, and Transcending 
the World in the Glory of His Being, the Depth of Ili's 
Counsels, and the unsearchable Riches of His Love. 

I believe in the Self-communication of God in every soul ; 
whereby the lost is found ; tile broken healed; the seeker 
answered ; the perishing made imperishable ; and the finite 
creature clothed upon with Infinitude and Immortality. 

I liolieve 111 a Divine Universe, revealing the Eternal Mind 
unto a Perfect Day ; Radiant with the Beauty of God ; the 
Temple 01 Ills Holiness, Built and still Building; the Word 
of His Wisdom, Spoken and Speaking for ever ; the Habita- 
tion ot Souls : T believe in the Reign of Law which is the 
Reign of Love : I believe in the Everlasting Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God—Everlasting and therefore ever-renewed. 
Ever-living in its essence and therefore ever-changing in its 
form. 

I believe that I am in God, and of God, and for Clod ; that 
He is mine and that I am His , that from Him I came forth 
and to Him 1 return ; that by Him I am throughly known, 
righteously judged, and graciously loved. 

I believe in the Brotherhood of Man ; in the Communion of 
Saints ; in the Holy Catholic Church of all worshipping souls ; 
in the Church Militant and the Church Triumphant ; and in 
the inspiration of the Prophets, past, present, and to come. 

I believe that the faithful is justified and that the wicked has 
his due ; that the merciful is blessed ; that the mourner shall be 
comforted ; that the pure in heart shall see God ; that Death 
shall be swallowed up in Victory, and that the Righteous shall 
shine as the stars, for ever and ever. 

I believe that Man is free and responsible ; immortal and 
divine ; of one Nature with God ; imperfect but called to 
Perfection ; good in becoming Better, wise in becoming Wiser, 
dying to Live : and I believe in the inexhaustible Riches ol 
Eternal Truth, Immutable in Essence, but Endless in Progres¬ 
sion and All-comprehensive in Diversity. 

This I lielieve : a Covenant and a Promise; a Light of the 
Life that is; an Assurance of Life to come; True but incom¬ 
plete ; sufficing for present Knowledge, but falling short of the 
Glory that shall be revealed : I believe that other Words will 
be given, though we cannot bear them now : and I look for the 
fuller Vision yet to be; and for the endless transformation ol 
all souls into the Nearer Likeness of God. 

The Sunday School Quarterly is a new venture of 
the Unitarians, published by the Sunday School 
Association, edited by the Rev. J. Arthur Pearson, 
price 3d. Its aim is to stimulate teachers, help on 
Sunday school reformation, and to bring teachers into 
touch with one another. There are papers by Mr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, Copeland Bowie, Edith Gittins, and 
others. 
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YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN AS COMPANIONS. 

Mrs. Crktc.hton writes in the Quiver on the 
modern young woman, and pleads strongly for her 
training in independence. She does not blink the 
fact that this training has its drawbacks. She 
says:— 

The chief tiling to be realised about their independence is that 
in gaining it they have lost a certain amount of charm. They 
are too capable, they arc loo clearly able to take care of them¬ 
selves ; there is something almost aggressive in their perfect 
ease, and something which is certainly not attractive in the 
way they jump in and out of trains and omnibuses in motion. 
Perhaps their independence is tod new for them to be able to 
wear it gracefully ; perhaps we have got too accustomed to con¬ 
sider helplessness as an almost necessary part of charm. 

Happily she does not think that this transitional 
defect is without a remedy. She argues:— 

The only thing that can really make up for this U that young 
men and young women should learn how to be real companions, 
both in thcii work, their studies, and their recreation. At 
present their intercourse is too often limited to meie trifling; 
for companionship each turns to those of their own sex. When 
they have discovered all that is to be gained by companionship 
with one another, they will see that there is something each can 
give the other, some kind of helplessness in each which makes 
appeal to the other. The woman will be grateful for the man’s 
strength and widci outlook ; the man will find in the woman a 
power of sympathy, a delicacj of perception, which is wanting 
in his men friends. 

Tiut to ensme the advantages of this companionship the elders 
must not be afraid to trust the young people. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

Thk writer of “ After Office Hours ” in Sf. Martin's- 
le-Grand comments upon “The New Policy” of the 
Post Office women clerks —in other words, their 
determination not to accept the position of persons 
employed solely on account of their cheapness. So 
far from allowing men’s salaries to he cut down to a 
point nearer their own (as is at present the case), they 
are educating their sisters to demand that their own 
work shall deserve the pay it received before feminine 
competition was introduced. The writer—a man— 
believes that the quality of the women clerks’ work 
can justify their demand. 

He then proceeds to say that, though rather luke¬ 
warm on the Suffrage question, he does see the 
immense amount of good the discussion of it has done 
to both men and women. We men, he says, 

ate being criticised in a way we have never experienced before, 
and our illogical arguments, our selfish lives and our colossal 
conceit, are being attacked with eloquence and ability. 1 am 
indeed often ashamed of my own sex when I listen to a lady 
speaker answering one of the silly questions that men are fond 
of putting at the meetings of Suffragettes. If wc are going to 
keep pace with the women we shall certainly have to build more 
Dreadnoughts in the shape of arguments. I welcome the criti¬ 
cism of men by women, real fighting criticism, I mean, not the 
shrieks or timid disapprovals of old days. And these ladies 
allow us a right of reply : that is a gain on the old days. 

There is a deligh|W_ paper in Folk-Lore for March 
3 oth concerning thWpd-world customs of the shep¬ 
herds of the South l)owns. They still “ carve. out 
dials quaintly point by point ” on the turf, as they did 
in Shakespeare’s time. 


A GOSPEL WRITTEN BEFORE THE CRUCIFIXION. 

In the Interpreter the editor reviews Harnack’s | 
recent work on the Gospels and Professor Ramsay’s' 
criticism thereon. He gives Harnack’s reconstruc- i 
tion of a source common to Luke and Matthew not, 
known to Mark, which is called Q. The editor| 
reports;— ’! 

In his reconstruction, arrived at by this method, Professor 
Harnack finds that there are seven sections of narrative. They <j 
begin with the Temptation and include so remarkable a miracles; 
as the healing of the centurion’s son at a distance. The other $ 
narratives are the Baptist’s question, the man who wished to’j 
bury his father before following Jesus, the charge of casting oUt.-| 
demons by Beelzebub, the demand for a sign, and the number'! 
of times we must forgive our trespassers. There are eleven,® 
parables, thirteen groups of sayings, and twenty-nine detached y 
sayings. Little is said about the disciples, and there is a lack.x 
of exact directions concerning prayer, fasting, and almsgiving. •'J 

Professor Ramsay agrees with Harnack in his main conclu. q 
sion, that the common source of Lk. and Ml. is a work earliefi J | 
than Mk. He thinks that Harnack’s restoration of Q, can be’.w 
relied upon as far as it goes. fe 

Now the fact that such a picture sets forth Jesus as the greatly 
living Teacher, and sets lorlli the way of salvation as through.^ 
the true knowledge which is revealed by the Son of God ; and 1 
in addition the fact that it never alludes to His death as in any wayJ 
connected with salvation, drives Professor Ramsay to conclude;! 
that the picture grew and was committed to writing before 
Passion. It sets forth Jesus as the Saviour without alluding 
the cardinal fact. i'jt 

And so it is probable that the common source dates back t<j,| 
the actual lifetime of our Lord. “ It gives to us the view which;! 
one of His disciples entertained of Him and Ilis teaching! 
during His lifetime, and may lie regarded as authoritative lotr 
the view of the disciples generally.” It was written apparently^! 
contemporarily with the facts, and yet before they had beea,‘,f 
properly understood in the light of their sequel. Ramsay sho’ 
that we need have no difficulty in supposing that, in an 
when writing was no singular art, but quite the reverse, 
outline of our Lord’s teaching ami the setting in which 
occurred should be committed to writing during His lifetime. 


WILL WOMAN MAKE A BIRDLESS WORLD? 

All women who carry on their heads wings 
feathers of birds should read Mr. Janies Buckland?! 
paper in the Humane Review on the Plumage Bill 
He pleads that we should stop before we reach tl 
extinction of birds. How much of life and cole 
the presence of birds, he reflects, adds to the lane 
scape! What aids they are to the agriculturist ill 
keeping clown the more destructive vermin 1 
describes a visit to a warehouse in London tp viey 
the goods of one of the feather-sellers. He finds! 
9,000 skins of the Bird of Paradise flung together hj| 
boxes. He tells how egrets are extirpated both iol 
California and in Oregon by the plumage hunter^ 
Venezuela will soon be pillaged in the same wajSlj 
The lyre bird has been practically made extinct^ 
The argus pheasants are being thinned out. So th<$ 
plumage of thousands upon thousands of dead birds! 
suggested a sad future for the world. a 

A pretty tribute this, to be given by the advancing^ 
sex on the eve of their general enfranchisement! 
world which has been robbed of its fairest bird-life -i 
please their vanity ! y 
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; THE DRAMA AS ANTIDOTE TO ECONOMICS. 

In the Economic Review Mr. J. G. Leigh discusses 
,: ; the need of correcting the apparently simple Socialistic 
, inferences from the now widely-diffused knowledge of 
economics by a recognition of the deep-seated facts 

• of human nature which psychology and theology know 
, so well. The pulpit does not reach the multitude; 
y neither newspaper nor novel deals with the facts of 

• ordinary sin. Mr. Leigh concludes:— 

Unless I am altogether mistaken, I see more hope in the drama, 

, as an organ for teaching tlul wide world which fails to be 
aroused by religion, foi the manifestation of that complexity of 
'• human nature which hafllcs economic theory. 

We shall bieak away in lime from the preposterous conven- 
\ lion which secs the only problem in the lives of the idle rich 
/ man any the luxurious woman. That pioblcm has its import- 
■!" ance; but there arc other problems, embedded in the rock of 
human nature. It is not desirable that the theatre should teach. 
We only ask that it should reveal. The citizen, if he comes, for his 
s relaxation, to the unravelling of a bit of our life in simple 
i reality and in real simplicity, will look upon his economics with 
a fairer and better-balanced vision, lie will feel the individual 
responsibility which rests upon him. He will know that the 
' day-by-day correction of such evils as lie in his power either to 
correct or to mitigate is of vast ii portance in the general 
scheme of human progress, and he will he less prone to trust 
, , ,that progress to a far-otl revolutionary event. 


/ “COMMAND PERFORMANCES.” 

„. An article in the London Magazine upon “ Amus- 
f ing the King” gives some account of the production 
,‘of plays at Windsor (in the Waterloo Chamber) and 
at Sandringham (in the Ballroom), where all “com- 
. mand performances” take place before the Sovereigns. 

At Sandringham such a performance is a much less 
T formal matter than at Windsor. In the former place 
the King and Queen usually send for the principal 
f member or members of the company, shake hands 
! with them, and speak to thefti a few moments inform¬ 
ally. At Windsor, when the play has been given, 
' their Majesties proceed to the State supper at once, 
and are seen no more. 

Directly the King decides upon a theatrical per¬ 
formance at Sandringham, he sends for Mr. George 
Ashton, his agent in all matters connected with the 
j. ; theatre, and it is Mr. Ashton who has to communi- 
> cate with the manager whose play has been selected. 
V Sometimes there is very great difficulty in adapt- 
ing to the small space of the Sandringham ballroom a 
■f, play intended for the boards of a large London 
jV theatre. “ The Flag Lieutenant,” for instance, was 
^ extraordinarily difficult to adapt to the exigencies of 
Sandringham—in fact, the upper bridge of the man-of- 
f;war had to be dispensed with, as, if it had been put 
iron, it would have gone through the ceiling; and a 
fesix-foot actor who has to fall, supposedly wounded in 
Iphe head, had to be exceedingly careful lest in his 
gfla ll he should go headlong among the Royalties and 
Bfoyal guests. The actors and actresses always 
gjjjitfrive at Sandiingham by special train about 4 p.m., 
i 4 ip charge of Mr. Ashton, who, as the King’s representa- 
HBjre, acts as host to them. Every arrangement 
^^eajs -to he made for their comfort. After tea. 


they rehearse, which is absolutely necessary seeing 
how small the stage is compared with that to which 
they are accustomed. They rehearse, however, back¬ 
wards, the last act being played first, so that the first 
act does not have to be set twice, and the stagfi hands 
may have a rest. At half-past eight their Majesties 
dine, and the actors are notified that it is time to 
“ make-up.” At 9.30 the performance begins. A 
great variety of plays have been performed at Sand¬ 
ringham and Windsor, from “ The Merchant of 
Venice” to “ The Man from Blankley’s.” 


THE WORLD BETTER THAN IT WAS. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, writing from the 
altitude of serene old age, discusses in the Canadian 
Afagazitie Labour and Socialism. He bears this old 
man’s witness to the progress of the race :— 

In the course of the eighty-six years of the writer’s life there 
has, in the countries in which he has lived, been, if not the 
increase to l>c desired, certainly a marked increase of the -cii-c 
of social responsibility and of active beneficence. The monu¬ 
ments of it. in fact, in the shape of charitable foundations, 
charitable associations, and Ixniefaclions of all kinds, are every¬ 
where to be seen. There is still unhappily a great deal of 
selfish and wasteful luxury, such as provokes class-hatred and 
is dangerous to society. 'This world of ours is still a good ileal 
out of joint, though not quite so much so as it was eighty years 
ago. We may hope that happiness is more ecjuilly divided 
than wealth. Thackeray’s “ M.nquis of Steyne ” loll.-, in wealth 
and riots in debauchery. Hut happy he is not; a day-labourer 
on the “ Steyne ” estates, with a kind wife, a good cottage, and 
regular pay, is happy. 

In one respect there may have been a change for the worse. 
The social severance of employer from employed has probably 
increased. Old men may remember the time when the habi¬ 
tations of the two classes were less apart, and there was more 
intercourse between them. They now live entirely apart ; the 
working men in their cottages near the works; the employer in 
his villa in the outskirts. In a great number of cases loo tile 
employer is a Company. Employes should do what they can 
to impiovc the social relation. 


WITH CANADA AS WITH ARGENTINA. 

Lord Milnf.r’s Imperialism is subjected to rather 
mordant criticism in the Canadian Magazine by Mr. 
J ohn S. Ewart. He says :— 

With regard, then, to these four items of I.ord Milner’s 
Imperialism, we may say that Canada, as a whole, is heartily in 
agreement with him : (I) We shall dance no more to the 
“ Piper of Westminster ” ; (2) We shall send no contributions 
to the British Navy ; (3) We shall have no Imperial Council ; 
(4) We shall cultivate co-operative relationships with the 
United Kingdom. And these are the only specific points 
which Lord Milner presents to us. We call them not items in 
Imperialism, but in nationalism. The Argentine Republic 
could subscribe to every one of them. 

Mr. Ewart says that if Lord Milner’s visit has been 
of the slightest use to him, he now knows that Canada 
will never agree to Imperial federation. 


There is an article on “ The Relations Between 
England and Germany ” in the English Historical 
Review for April; but as it is confined to the period 
between the Restoration and the Revolution, it does 
not shed much light on contemporary political 
problems. 
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INDIAN OPINION OF THE INDIA COUNCIL BILL. 

The Indian Review declares that “the country 
feels deeply grateful to the great Liberal statesman 
who so nobly and courageously fought for his 
proposals.” It deeply regrets the Lords’ rejection of 
Clause 3, and deplores Lord Morley’s giving the 
Moslems a separate electorate at every stage of their 
elections. In this “ Lord Morley has given away the 
great case for Reform in India." 

The Svaraj , the organ of Indian Nationalism, 
declares that the appointment of Mr. S. 1 *. Sinha as 
local member of the Council of the Indian Viceroy 
“ has absolutely no political significance whatever, 
though it must be admitted that in making this ap¬ 
pointment Lord Morley has done the bravest thing 
that any Indian State Secretary has ever yet dared to 
do.” Svaraj objects to the method of protest against 
the privileges accorded to Mohammedans under Lord 
Morley’s scheme. “Lord M orley’s packet of political 
lollipops has not a millionth part of the value to 
the Indian nation-builder as the confidence and co¬ 
operation of the Mohammedans with the Hindus 
have.” 


A GOOD WORD FOR ISLAM. 

In the Hibbert Journal a Mohammedan writes 
under an assumed name on Islam as the religion of 
(ommon sense. He quotes Mohammed’s saying, 

Know ye, O people, that we are all brothers; we 
are one brotherhood in Islam.” There is nothing 
mythical about Mohammed. The Koran is not 
troubled with the higher critic. Mohammed antici¬ 
pated the Daylight Saving Bill by many centuries. 
“ He still turns his people out of bed before the first 
streak of the morning sun.” There are “ the great 
unwashed ” in London j there are none in Mecca. 
“ There is no priesthood in Islam ”; the Imam, or 
Leader of prayers, has no delegated authority. The 
Ottoman Caliph is an excrescence and intrusion in 
Islam. The pure morality of the Mohammedan 
religion is within the reach of the average man. 
Involution is an old truth in Islam. * Of the domestic 
ethics of Mohammedanism, the writer says :— 

The unlimited concubinage (in which the woman has no 
rights at all) as it exists in the large cities of Protestant countries 
is infinitely more immoral than the polygamy of Islam. . . . 
Sensible Muslims who have travelled in Europe and America 
believe that a restricted polygamy must c entually be intro¬ 
duced into Christian lands. 

“ The ministrations of angels, in these days of 
spiritualism, is one of the common intuitions of the 
Moslems.” “The stern prohibition of all intoxi¬ 
cating liquors among the followers of the Prophet was 
a very sensible arrangement.” The following has 
pertinence in view of the wheat “ corner ” in the 
Lnited States:— 

The man who keeps back grain forty days in order to raise 
its price will go to hell-fire, for he is both a forsaker of God and 
is forsaken of God. 

The writer concludes by asking, “ Is a renaissance 


possible in Islam?” He says the three great religions., 
in the field—Buddhism, Christianity, and Islam—are 
each adapted to a different form of civilisation and to 
different spiritual aspirations. He says :— 

Buddhism has a wide field before it in China : Christianity 
must icadjust its social conditions in Kuropc and America ; and 
Islam has a very special mission in Afnca and Genual Asia. 

It is a commentary upon the “ common sense , 
character of Islam” that the name of the writer is 
suppressed by the editor because a previous Moslem ■ r 
had been assassinated by his co-religionists because 
of his outspoken treatment of their faith. 


ADVANCED WOMAN AT AURUNGZEBE’S COURT. 

A Fascinating Indian Princess. 

The Indian Magazine tells the story of Princess ’ 
/.eb-un-Nissa, one of the most fascinating characters 
in Indian history, the eldest daughter of the Emperor , 
Aurungzebe, and born in 1639. She possessed, we 
are told, great independence of ideas and firmness 
of character. Her life was a protest against what she 
considered the injustice done to woman. She objected '• 
to be treated as a chattel, and disposed of in marriage t 
as her father pleased. She resolved on “the disre- ( 
putable profession of a poet.” She persuaded her 
father to allow her to live her own life. He sent all f 
over India and Persia for renowned poets to form a 
cultured circle for her. She called herself “ the < 
hidden one,” and is said never to have unveiled her 
face. She came out in the Court, talked with men, ” 
helped and advised in her father’s council, but always, 
with her veil on her face. Of ornaments she wdre > 
very few, as “ she objected to look like a doll.” 

A TRAGIC LOVE AFFAIR. 

Her love story was a tragedy. A young poet, Akil * 
Khan, paid court to her, and at last succeeded in; 
winning her love. Then her father interfered, and; 
insisted that she should marry. She demanded, 
freedom of choice, and when the portraits of all the-, 
eligible noblemen in the kingdom were sent to her, 
she chose Akil Khan :— 

The Emperor sent for him. A disappointed rival told him 
it was a trap laid for him to punish him for raising his eyes too ’ 
high. So, alas! for poor Zeb-un-Nissa: at the critical, 
moment her lover proved a coward, declined the marriage, and 
even resigned the service of the king. But he came back to 
Delhi—drawn by his love —in spite of his fears. Again they 
met. One day the Emperor surprised them in her garden. 
The princess, on hearing that her father was coming, could 
think of nothing but the possible disgrace, and hid her lover in 
a large cooking vessel called a “deg.” A faithless servant ; 
told the Emperor his hiding-place, and he asked, “What W- 
in the deg t ” “ Only water to be boiled.” “ Let it be put on 

the fire then,” and it was done. Zeb-un-Nissa at that moment 
thought more of her reputation than her lover. She came near 
the deg and whispered, “ Keep silence for the sake of my 
honour, O my love 1 ” One of her verses says, “ What is the 
fate of a lover? It is to be crucified for someone else’*, 
pleasure.” 

She was imprisoned for many years in a fortress for , 
a political offence. 
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THE MADNESS OF THE AMERICAN MOOD; 

Or, Hoodlumism and Homdavs. 

Mrs. Isaac I,. Rice contributes to the Jorum for 
^pril.a remarkable paper entitled “Hoodlumism in 
holiday Observance.” It will be an eye-opener to 
nany English people who have no notion of what may 
>e described as the mad mood of the Americans. Of 
:oursc everybody knows that on the Fourth of July 
,hey spend a good deal of money in crackers and 
gunpowder and so forth, but it is not generally known 
;hat the American public of late years has given way 
.0 the practice of celebrating every public holiday by 
in orgy of mere brute noise, which says very little 
r or the sanity and self-restraint of citi/ens. 

A DESCRIPTION OF PANDEMONIUM. 

Mrs. Rice gives the following description of the 
way in which last New Year’s Day was celebrated in 
New York :— 

It would seem as if never before had the biith of a New Year 
been made the occasion for such a strident outburst of bood- 
lumism. Boisterous crowds fdled the streets of all our large 
cities, North, East, South and West, and — regardless of 
decency as well as indifferent to the sufferings of the sick— gave 
themselves up to the maddest kind of license and noise-making. 
Above the steady din of booming bells and shrilling steam 
Whistles rose the staccato clatter of tile mob; drums were 
beaten, rattles and cowbells were shaken ; tin cans were filled 
with bricks, or, worse still, with dynamite ; whistles and fish- 
horns, some of them four feet long, were blown ; fiendish new 
contrivances called musical disbpans or four-cylinder squaw kers 
produced high-pitched, torturing sounds ; while, most alarming 
of all, sharp reports of pistols or cannon-crackers occasionally 
rang out above the shrieks and shouts of the dense crowds. 
Confetti was thrown in clouds upon the heads of passers-by, 
while Chinese snuff and ticklers menaced their eyes. In Phila¬ 
delphia a newspaper placed two cannon on the roof, so that it 
could add deep, roaring effects to this infernal concert. In 
New York many merchants barricaded the front of their shops, 
and hundreds of extra police weje detailed for duty. 

This saturnalia of savage uproar is a thing of recent 
years, but it has invaded all the great holidays—the 
Fourth of July, New Year’s Eve, Election Day, and 
Christmas Day in the South. New York City has 
spent ^2,800,000 on its last two holidays, with the 
resultant loss of eleven persons killed and 768 
injured. 

TI1E I.OSS OF LIFE AND LIMB. 


Speaking of the injury to life and limb caused by 
this strange form of American merriment, Mrs. Rice 
says:— 


The ghastly statistics, of Fourth of July, 1908, show that 163 
persons were killed and that 5,4fx> were injured ; and those for 
the last six celebrations (from 1903 to 19^8 inclusive) show that 
more than 1,300 persons were killed and that almost 28,000 
were injured. Of the latter, many are now groping in the 
dreadful night of total blindness, while hundreds and tens of 
hundreds arc horribly maimed and mutilated, totally unfitted 
for life’s struggle. And yet these figures (for which we are 
indebted to the Journal of the American Medical Association) 
|in only be considered as incomplete, for doubtless vast 
Hfpnbers of minor injuries w ere not reported, and therefore were 

P |ef included in these tables. 

^Bullets, cannon-crs kers, blank cartridges, and strings of 
nose crackers spate none. Little babes have had their heads torn 
D, mothers have been killed as they sat beside their children, 


scores of girls have been burnt to death by having lighted fire¬ 
crackers or fireworks thrown in their direction. Runaw ays have 
been frequent because hoodlums love to throw great “bombs” 
under frightened teams, and one of the merriest sports has been 
to place laige torpedoes on car-tracks. 

AN UNFAVOURABLE COMPARISON. 

It is not surprising that Mrs. Rice, contemplating 
these facts, should contrast the evidence thus afforded 
of the thinness of the veneer of American civilisation 
with the sane, sober and occasionally j^igious 
fashion in which other countries celeb0R their 
national holidays. She concludes her article as 
follows:— 

A few wiser cities have prohibited it, and in these places 
quiet and orderly observances have replaced the former mad 
oigics. Even if we do not approve of keeping the Fourth in 
the manner suggested by John Adams as “ a day of deliver¬ 
ance, by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty,” we can 
plan a celebration where thankfulness and gratitude and a 
wholesome sense of universal brotherhood will enhance the 
merry sports anti commemorative exercises in honour of our 
National Birthday. 

THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 

An Optimist View. 

Mr. H. Addington Bruce contributes to the 
Jorum for April a hopeful picture of what he con¬ 
siders will be the future of America. He recalls the 
fact that while observers, especially foreign observers, 
have always been predicting that the Americans were 
going to the dogs, events have constantly given the 
lie to all their prophecies. 

Mr. Addington Bruce urges every faint-hearted 
American to read and re-read Mr. Brooks’s book, 
“ As Others See Us.” So far from thinking that the 
Americans are on the down-grade, Mr. Bruce says 
that during the past hundred years there has been a 
steady improvement in all directions—even in busi¬ 
ness and politics. Thus he writes :— 

As high a type of citizen and business man as New England 
has produced in our time—the late John M. Forbes—said 
openly that in his cailter business career “ things were done by 
trustees that the public would not for an instant stand to-day, 
and they were clone ■without a thought of their being wrong." 
As one moves from city to city toward the West, the same reply 
is almost invariably given. For a good many years I have 
sought evidence on this point. As older inhabitants will illus¬ 
trate by their personal observation, the solid improvement in 
drinking habits, in social refinement, in more varied and 
wholesome pleasures, in all that touches public and private 
health, they will also tell you that the political and business 
trickeries, common in the olden time, would to-day excite more 
instant criticism. 

“ Cruel wrongs have been corrected, grievous 
abuses done away with, higher standards have been 
set for public and private conduct everywhere. This 
I say knowing full well that one often hears it 
gloomily asserted that the Americans of to-day have 
departed far from the fundamental principles of the 
Fathers. It would be nearer the truth to declare 
that they are acting on those self-same principles more 
insistently than ever the Fathers dreamed of doing ; 
or, for that matter, than ever they had occasion 
to do.” 
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ENGLAND’S POSITION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

By a North American Observer. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Pennsylvania, discusses in the 
North American Rei'ieio the interest of North 
Americans in a united development. It is a deeply 
interesting paper. He draws a contrast between the 
methods of the English and the Germans in the South 
American continent:— 

The utilisation of the great commercial possibilities of these 
countries depends to a very large extent upon the development 
of closer moral and intellectual ties with them. In this respect, 
the experience of Great Britain should ever l>c a warning to us. 
She first recognised the commercial and industrial possibilities 
nf South America. English capital built the great railway lines 
tnd English merchants for a long time enjoyed a practical 
monopoly of South American commerce ; brn Great Britain 
never attempted to establish with these countries any of those 
stronger bonds of common feeling which mean so much for the 
maintenance of close relations. In his dealings with the people 
the Englishman has held himself at arm’s length. In every 
large city of South America there is a British colony, a Biitish 
social circle, ami a full measure of British prejudice. The 
Itriton has ever remained a stranger to the South American and 
he South American a stranger to the Briton. 

The people of these countries are conscious of ihc obligations 
which they owe to British capital, but this consciousness i- not 
tccompanicd by any feeling of attachment to the Englishman 
esident among ihem. Ilis lack of adaptability, his seeming 
inwillingness or inability to learn Spanish, and his ill-disguised 
ittitude of superiority have chocked the growth of Biitish 
nfluenee. It is this fact that explains the failure of Great 
Riilain to leave any permanent impress on the civilisation of a 
rast continent, in which she hail an unrivalled opportunity. 
Her power in commerce and industry, where she long enjoyed 
i monopoly, is on the decline, and it is hut a question of time 
when she will no longer be a factor in the economic life of these 
epublics. It seems a harsh word to say, but one cannot avoid 


seeing the word “ failure ” written across Great Britain’s rela¬ 
tions with South America. 

Deeply significant as are the negative lessons of Great 
Britain’s experience, the more positive lessonk of Germany’s 
policy arc no less instructive. The German Government and 
the German people have spared no effort to understand the 
South American nations and to place at their disposal the best 
results of German thought and activity. With a broad and 
statesmanlike view, Germany lias been ever ready to furnish 
South America with scientists for her Universities, with teacher* 
for her schools, with specialists in administrative, technical, and 
sanitary problems, and she is now reaping the benefit of this., 
far-seeing plan. In a word, German culture has conic intO> 
organic touch with the life of these nations, serving them just as 
it has served us. 

The intellectual and moral ties thus formed have contributed 'jt 
considerably toward fostering closer commercial relations. ,'i 
German companies seeking franchises and concessions in South 
America are looked upon with favour, for their courteous treat- {I 
menl of the people wins for them the support of public opinion. 
German capital, in consequence, is making serious inroads into 'Jj 
a field which was at one time exclusively British. *S* 

Dr. Rowe’s point of view is that of a North 
American citizen who is very anxious to 
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INDUSTRIAL SLAUGHTER IN AMERICA. | 

Some Appalling Figures. 

Mr. Cronau, writing in McClure?s Magazine for 1 •§ 
April upon the waste that goes on in all departments 
of American life, says that the most appalling 
evidence is that which relates to the waste of life:— 
That human lives are nowhere so cheap and so ofteft/i 
endangered as in llie United States is a fact known the world 
over. That little interest is taken in the common welfare is best-’ 
illustrated by the fact that, while we keep strict account of thftlj 
number of cattle and pigs brought ^Ot 


TWO SUCCESSFUL BRITISH CONTRACTORS. 



Photograph ky\ [ Lajaycltt, 

Sir John Jackson. 

Head of the great firm who have secured 
he contract for the construction of a new 
nil way across the Andes, estimated to cost 
£3,000,000. 


Photograph by\ [ Bolak . 

Sir John Aird. 

The contractor who has carried out the 
vast engineering works on the. Nile for the 
Government of Egypt. 


market and transformed into provisions, ! 
w c do not record the unfortunate humaojy 
brings who are killed or injured in thq&j 
whirl of American life and industrialism^ 

After making inquiries from thej 
Bureau of Labour and othe 
official departments, Mr. CronaqJ 
says:— 

I discovered that practically nothing 
is known about the number of casuaf.;$ 
lies which happen on sailing-vessel; 
j/ielits, steamers, or in the buiidinjjnl 
trades, some of which are very pcrilousTw 
We know nothing about the number ofjj 
persons killed and maimed in factories^? 
or by reckless chauffeurs and bicyclists^ 
Also our knowledge about accident , 
happening in the mining; of metals and|J 
crtal or in the quarrying of stone 
very limited, since of the thirty Stafc 
engaged in mining only thirteen collet; 
and publish information about thatrl 
subject. 

Somewhat better we are informet , 
about accidents which happen on <*}**.! 
railways and in our coal-mines. Du* 141 
ing the years 1897 to 1907 97,, 
persons were killed in railroad acts 
dents, and 745,992 injured. And durinffiiJ 
the period 1890 to 1907 25,965 person^ 
found their death in coal-mines in 
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United States. In 1907 3,125 coal-miners were killed am. 
5,3*5 injured. 

. If you study the figures of railway accidents of each year, you 
will find that since 1897 the number of killed has almost 
doubled, while the number of injured has trebled. And when 
you compare the figures of accidents in our coal-mines with 
those of other countries, you find that there the number of 
fatal cases is decreasing, while in the United States it is 
increasing from year to year. In Belgium the number of men 
killed of each thousand men employed in coal-mines sank from 
3-19 in 1831 to o'94 in 1906: in Great Britain, from 1*50 in 
1891 to 1-28 in 1898 ; in Prussia, from 2•6fi in ififil to 1'30 in 
1904; in France, from f03 in 1901 to 0^84 in 1905. hi the 
coal mines of the United States it rose from 2^67 in 1895 to 
3-53 in 1905. 

We may place the figures ol accidents resulting Irom different 
causes as follows : — 

Nu'iibci of pcrson-s 
killed and injuicd 


Railroad accidents in 1907 ... ... ... 122.855 

Accidents in mines during 19 <7 . 8,4.10 

Probable minimum number of accident*- in 

factories, etc., during 1907 . . 478,000 

Aggregate loss of human li\es in fires in one 

year ... ... ... ... ... ... 7.000 

Total ... ... ... 61(1,295 


t This appalling figuic would reach fiiglillul proportions it we 
accepted the report of the Bureau of l.aboui as true. In place 
of the figure of 478,000 we would have to set 2.035,000. The 
othei figures added, we would get the amazing figure 2,173,295. 
Let us hope that the figures of this report are only guess-work 
, and greatly exaggerated. Otherwise life in 0111 American 
factories would be many tune- moie endangered than 111 the 
worst of wars. 


THE WAR AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS. 

Thk Metropolitan Magazine of New York contain . 
a gruesome article entitled “ The War on the White 
Death.” The writer lays great stress upon the loss 
occasioned to the State by premature deaths due to 
consumption. The estimates as to the net cost to 
the Union by tuberculosis vary from twenty-four to 
sixty-six millions sterling per annum. There are, it 
is said, 200,000 deaths from tuberculosis in the 
United States annually. Let us be conservative and 
say j 50,000. The average age at time of death is 
thirty-five years. The normal life would go on for 
thirty-two years longer, or until the sixty-seventh 
year. 

The State Charities Aid Association of New York 
calculates that “ the average loss to the community 
by the death from tuberculosis of a wage-earning 
, male is about ^1,600.” However widely at variance 
f these estimates may be, the one fact we cannot get 
•' away from is that tuberculosis is costly almost beyond 
’imagination, lavish of life beyond endurance, and 
tenacious of purpose-to-kill beyond any other disease 
£ in proportion to the population. The writer men- 
tions, among other curious facts, that negroes and 
*/ Red Indians are much more liable to tuberculosis 
l-Ahan white men. To-day an Indian, although he is 
“ open-air ” citizen, is three times as likely as a 
©Miite man to have tuberculosis. At the other extreme 
PIS the Jewish race. 


of Reviews. *” 

THE LAST DAYS OF GAMBETTA. 

The Nonvelle Revue, which in its two March 
numbers published a series of letters by Gambetta, 
gives in the first April number a few others written 
during the last years of Gambetta’s life. They are 
taken from the concluding chapters of a volume, 
“ Gambetta by Gambetta,” which P. B. Gheusi has 
prepared for the press, and are entitled “ The Death 
of Gambetta.” 

WHY GAMBETTA WI LI. NEVER REST fN THE 
PANTHEON. 

When his aunt, Jenny Massabie (“Tata”), whom 
he loved as a second mother, died, Gambetta erected 
a mausoleum for her at Nice, and reserved places in 
it for his father and his mother and himself, for it was 
his express wish that his remains should be interred 
with those of his own people. Many of the letters to 
his father, who was living at Nice, contain allusions 
to the mausoleum. He asks that the last resting- 
place of his aunt should be cared for, and he sends 
sums of money to pay the cost. In June, 1882, he 
writes that he is overwhelmed with tribulations of 
eveiy kind. In July his mother, who was paying him 
a visit at Paris, died, and Emmanuel Arene has told 
how Gambetta, after a memorable speech on the 
Egyptian Question—his last speech, in fact, but it 
superb swan-song—escaped from the Chamber and 
hurried to his mother lo find her deaf to his tender 
words. 

In October Gambetta begs his father to be discreet 
about his son’s marriage. The Agcnce Havas had 
published an announcement which Gambetta promptly 
suppressed, for he had not quite overcome the 
scruples of Madame Leonie Leon, and meanwhile all 
publicity was to be avoided, ,• tve months after his 
mother’s death Gambetta was also dead. The cir¬ 
cumstances of his death have been described in a 
previous article in the Review ok Reviews. The 
event took place at midnight on December 31st, 
1882, so that the hardest and most cruel year of his 
life proved also his last. Telegrams and letters from 
his father are appended to the article to show why 
Gambetta came to be interred at Nice, and why he 
can never be re-interred in the Pantheon. 

INGRATITUDE HIS REWARD. 

A short time before his death he wrote to his 
father saying how much he had sacrificed to the 
exigencies of his public life, and that his reward had 
always been ingratitude. He continues :— 

But it matters not. 1 regret nothing, never having acted 
except in the highest interest of my party ; the day of justice 
will come sooner or later ; il it does not come till after my 
death I shall feel no rancour. I have confidence in history, 
and since il is from history alone that supreme judgment is to 
he expected, calumny will pass without doing harm ; and, 
moreover, there is for the conscience of an honest man such a. 
high pleasure in the contempt of men that that suffices to enable 
one to bear everything provided the aim be attained. 






POLITICAL INFERIORITY OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

By Mrs. Ida Husted Harper. 

American women are spoiled by American men : 
American women have a very good time; Aineiiean 
women pride themselves upon being the bamin- 
bearers of their sex throughout the world; but if 
Mrs. Husted Harper, who writes an article in the 
North American Review upon “The Status of Woman 
Suffrage in the. United States/’ may be believed, the 
American woman has a very interior political status 
Lo that which is enjoyed by the women of the Old 
World. She says :— 

Hue or.e-lia.lf of the citizens are barml from the sufTi.igL- 
iljMiluu-l) l>y the rc quircmcnl-. which it is impossible for them to 
fulfil ; there, save lor the slightest of property qualifications, all 
.iliztii- have the complete franchise, except that women cannot 
rote foi Members of Parliament, and in some of the monarchical 
•ountiies of the Continent they have the 1 ’ai liamentary vote. 
1 ’lie Parliamentary vote undoubtedly will be granted to llrilisli 
women long before the uonren of the United Stales have even 
nuimip.il suffrage 

REASONS | OR I HIS INFERIORITY. 

What is the cause for this astonishing contrast 
jet ween the political privileges of American men and 
he political servitude of American women ? The 
irst cause, Mrs. Harper says, is the fact that the 
Federal Constitution vests the right to extend the 
suffrage wholly in the States. In the United States 
.wo-thirds of both Houses of Congress must he 
vccured, and then thtv can do nothing but submit a 
‘(-solution to amend the National Constitution. In 
.he separate States themselves they have usually to 
ibtain a two-thirds majority of both Houses in order 
.o submit to the electors an amendment to the State 
Constitution. Mrs. Harper is not by any means con- 
ented with this arrangement, for she says :— 

Tin- condition.-, in the United State-, ire intolerable, and it is 
t disgiacc to om Kedei.il <'(institution that it gives one class ol 
•iiizcns the power U Keep another class lor ever disfranchised, 
mil this, too, by a bate majority vote. This most vital que-tiou. 
■vliicli should tic decided by a superior, elected representative 
)ody, is loll to the irresponsible masses, lo a conglomerate of 
•veil nationality, evciy colour, every degree of vice- intem- 
lerante, iimnoiality, ignoii.nce, greed, dishonesty—to -.uch an 
decimate as exists nowhere else on the face of the earth. 

T1IE POWERFUL FOES OF WOMEN. 

These be strong words, even blasphemous words, 
t is lo be feared, in the opinion of the dominant 
nale ; but the author proceeds to make good her 
:ase by pointing out that the chief instrumentality in 
lefealing Woman Suffrage amendments is that all 
vho deal in intoxicating liquors are uncompromising 
oes ol Woman Suffrage. The “ Party Machine ” 
ilso is vehemently opposed to Woman Suffrage on the 
ground that they have an unknown element, and 
politicians do not wish to complicate the game. 
\nother opponent of Woman Suffrage is the antago- 
lism of great “ trusts,” or corporations. The reason 
vhy the “ trusts," that is to say, great capitalist 
irganisations, should be again >t Woman Suffrage is 


very naively stated by Mrs. Harper in her account 
of what took place when the all-powerful railroad in 
New Hampshire defeated them : — - 

To the women’s amazed inquiries .is u> why the corporations ,, 
should object to their enfranchisement, they were coolly in- „ 
formed by party leaders that this would increase the number 
of voters who most Ik- bought at every election and throw' into 
confusion the present well-systematised calculations. Lists were ' *J 
shown lo them of the purchasable voters in every precinct 
throughout the State with the price which had to lie paid,.and / 
they were calmly told that the corporations did not propose to 
have the voting lists doubled ; that besides the additional 
expense it would lake some time to learn how many of the new' t 
votes w'ere for sale and the price ; also that there was no telling 
what women might do if they got into the Legislature. 

I.IQUOR TRADE THE STRONGEST ENEMY. £ 

In Oregon and California the publicans went into ; 
the field as one man against Woman Suffrage, and "'tj 
spared neither money nor pains in order to keep | 
women off the register. Under those circumstances ;i 
it is not surprising that American women have taken 
the field and are agitating for the suffrage now as they 
have never done before. Speaking of American 'f 
women, Mrs. Harper says :— -j 

Almost without exicplion, the presidents of all their organisa- j 

tions—those who are at tin head of the world’s work in 
education, philanthropy, social reforms, civic improvement -arc ,{. 
demanding a voice in the Government, and their following / 
grows vastly larger year by year. With this force the Govern- /• 
ment must finally reckon. Taken as a whole it represents ■> 
peace, sobriety, virtue, economy, conservatism, devotion to the ■; 
interests of home and children—characteristics of higfiest value -0 
in the citizenship of a nation, which for its own preservation it 
must eventually admit to its electorate. (, 

* - , s 

Early English Samplers. 

In The Expert I find an article on “ Early Eng¬ 
lish Samplers," which contains some interesting 
details of these very old-fashioned devices for 
wasting time and eyesight. The older the sampler,, 
as a rule, the better its condition and the brighter the 
colours. This is because the earliest samplers were 
not merely devices for wasting time, as they after¬ 
wards certainly became, hut assemblages of patterns 
for embroideries on garments and household linens : 
and being greatly valued by their owners, they were 
kept very carefully rolled up on special little cylinders 
of thick vellum in bolsters of linen stuffed with 
wool. Also, they were worked on pure linen, and 
not, as was the case with the eighteenth century 
samplers, on moth-attracting “ sampler-cloth.” There ‘ 
seems no doubt that the Wife of Bath or Chaucer’s 
Prioress may have worked samplers, but the earliest 
date actually borne by an existing sampler is 1638. 
Some of these very old samplers are worked partly in 
stitches unknown to modern workers. There are 
also “all-white” samplers, with fine open-work and 
damask patterns. One advantage of sampler-collect-' 
ing is that forgery or reproduction is difficult. Dates 
are occasionally added, removed, or altered, but 
generally only the most callow of collectors would be 
deceived thereby. 
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WANTED, SIX CARDINALS FOR AMERICA. 

The Case for More Scarlet Hats. 


I am delighted to see that Mr. H. J. Desmond lifts 
up his voice in the North American Review in favour 
of a more adequate representation of the English- 
speaking Catholics in the College of Cardinals. It is 
now nearly twtenty years since I published a plea for 
the re-distribution of seats in the Sacred College, and 
Mr. Desmond does little more than repeat and 
emphasise the arguments which I used in my book 
“ The Pope and the New Era.” He points out that 
the Catholic population under the American flag is 
now twenty-four millions, or nearly one-tenth of the 
entire population of the world. Numerically, America 
should be entitled to at least six Cardinals. She has 
only one, and the failure to appoint Archbishop Ire¬ 
land as Cardinal has long been one of the scandals of 
the Church. The United States is second in the 
amount of its contributions to the Society for the 
•Propagation of the Faith; it holds the same position 
with regard to Peter’s Pence, and it gives four times 
as much to these two great funds as Italy and Spain 
combined. Out of the fifty-five Cardinals, thirty-four 
are Italians and five Spanish or Portuguese, and four 
-French, so that the Latin countries have forty-three 
Cardinals out of the fifty-five, and America has only 
.one. 


COGENT arguments. 

Mr. Desmond complains that no matter what dis¬ 
tinguished service American prelates may render to 
Jthe Church or to the world, they never receive recog¬ 
nition in the shape of a Cardinal’s hat, whereas any 
Italian Bishop who renders an infinitesimal service is 
promptly singled out for that honour. Mr. Desmond 
admits there might have been some reason for the 
^.position of preponderance enjoyed by the Latins in 
the Sacred College, but such reasons no longer exist. 
'He says:— 

X I- The Pope was a temporal, as well as a spiritual prince. 

, His subjects naturally liad a superior right, as compared with 
( Other peoples, in his election. In the earlier centuries, both the 
1 laity and clergy of Rome participated in the election of the 
Pope. The superior claims of locality were undisturbed even 
when the College of Cardinals was instituted. But the Pope 
’.■has ceased aefacto to be a temporal sovereign. It is a generation 
'.since the Pope-King actually reigned in Rome, lie is now 
| solely a. spiritual potentate, and his flock is the world. This 
(.changed situation may or may not be permanent. But, while it 
‘.exists, its equities seem to be worth regarding; especially as it 
torus Rome and Italy which detlnoned the Pope-King. 
jL 2- ,. Se y cnl >’ y' ars ?8° i> might have been claimed that, if the 
^Cardinals were distributed all over the world, it would take too 
pong to gather a quorum of them at Rome. Electricity and 
|gjSieum have altered this situation. Baltimore is now nearer to 
ifRpme than Venice was a century ago. To-day it takes but a 
few minutes for a cable despatch from Rome to reach Baltimore, 
“ 'I if necessary. Cardinal Gibbons might be walking up the 
w of St. Peter’s ten days after receh ing the summons to the 
j.oclave. 

'A legislative or administrative body, composed almost wholly 
men similar in race and environment, trained and educated 
der thd political, social and economic conditions of the Latin 
tafirjef, most, humanly speaking, have a different outlook 
“jPlM Of a body M men composed of Latins, Germans, 


English and Americans. And, if the affairs to be discussed 
and settled are world affairs rather than Italian affairs, the 
body that is cosmopolitan in its formation is apt to be wiser and 
safer. 

THE IRRELIGIOUS ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS. 

Carrying the war into the enemy’s camp, Mr. 
Desmond maintains that the Roman Church stands 
in sore need of American assistance in order to 
re-Christianise Italy. Italian immigrants arrive irf 
America not merely untaugfit in the elements of 
religion—they are absolutely indifferent to the whole 
subject. Every other class of immigrant appears to 
want the minister of God, but the Italian immigrant 
has forgotten his religion, is immensely relieved that 
he has forgotten it, and does not wish to be reminded 
of it. The Japanese are more willing to contribute 
to Catholic funds in America than are the Italian 
immigrants, who represent a nation which has a 
permanent majority of Cardinals in the Sacred Col¬ 
lege. 


THE CHRISTIAN AMONG OTHER FAITHS. 

Professor J. W. Buckham contributes to Hibbert 
a bold and striking paper on Christianity among the 
religions. He recounts with triumph the results of 
comparative religion, and the proof of its kinship with 
other religions. He says :— 

The supremacy of Christianity appears by comparison, both 
in wliat it inc’udcs and in what it excludes. All that is 
worthiest and highest in other religions proves by comparison 
to be in Christianity. Is it the rev< -cnee of Hebraism, the 
freedom of Hellenism, the moral earnestness of Zoroastrianism, 
the mysticism of-Brahmanism, the sacrificial spirit of Buddhism ? 
All are here in Christianity, and here, not in excess of emphasis, 
but in full and balanced harmony. 

He goes on to urge that the conviction is gaining 
ground that the hour has struck for a universal human 
religion. Christianity, he insists, is the only religion 
fit to become the world’s religion, because the others 
have failed. Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedan¬ 
ism, with the minor religions, have all failed. He 
proceeds to the following shrewd remark :— 

In nothing is the true supremacy of the Christian Faith 
better attested than in the inner regeneration which takes place 
in other faiths when Christianity comes into close contact 
with them. This is the most remarkable religious fiict, 
perhaps, in the life of the Orient to-day. Buddhism in India, 
in China, and in Japan is undergoing a marked purification in 
the direction of Christian ideals. Mohammedanism itself is 
becoming leavened with Christian principles to an extent but 
little understood. 


The Girrs Own Paper contains the third instal¬ 
ment of the life-story of Queen Wilhelmina, who is 
now, we are told, “ the only woman monarch in the 
world. 1 Another paper is upon “ Scenery that in¬ 
fluenced Tennyson,” this year being the centenary of 
1 ennyson’s birth. It contains illustrations of the 
Needles, of Haslemere, Freshwater, the New Forest, 
Tintern Abbey, Mablethorpe, and other places where 
the poet lived or which he is said to have introduced 
into his poems. 
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The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

In the American Rei’ieio of Reviews appears an 
article on what may be called, I suppose, a branch of 
psychotherapy—“ the Emmanuel Movement,” the use 
of religious influences to cure disturbed mental states 
caused by worry or any kind of strain. The 
Emmanuel worker, we are told, does not attempt to 
deal with tuberculosis or pneumonia, but merely with 
neurasthenia and “ psyehasthenia,” melancholia, 
xt fixed ideas,” suicidal tendencies, and even alcohol¬ 
ism. This ministering to minds diseased, unlike 
Christian Science, goes on, not in opposition to, but 
in conjunction with, the work of the ordinary physicians 
who minister to bodies diseased. It is difficult to 
help thinking that here is a very old idea under 
a new and much finer name. However, the 
Emmanuel Movement, we are told, has created 
much interest not only in the United States, but in 
South Africa, Australia, and even Japan. It formed 
the subject of a paper at last summer’s Pan-Anglican 
Congress, and there is now in England a “ Church and 
Medical Union," approved alike by leading preachers 
and prominent physicians. 

NATURALISING THE OSTRICH. 

Another paper deals with the introduction of the 
ostrich into Arizona and California, where ostrich¬ 
farming is now, it seems, quite an industry. The 
incubator is used a great deal in breeding chicks. It 
is admitted that naturally hatched birds are more 
vigorous, but by the use of the incubator a whole 
brood may sometimes be saved from the results, for 
instance, of continued rain. The male bird makes 
the nest by hollowing out a depression in the ground ; 
if the hen lays her eggs away from this hole, he rolls 
them into it, and it is he, not she, who attends most 
carefully to the chicks when once hatched. The 
young chicks, which at birth are about the size of a 
grown chicken, are fascinating in their ways, agile as 
cats, and playful as lambs. Ostrich eggs, it seems, 
are very good eating, one of them cqntaining as much 
nourishment as two-and-a-half dozen hens’ eggs, but 
the flesh is never likely to rival that of a good fowl. 
In America the birds have, so far, been singularly free 
from disease. American ostrich-farming is done on 
the assumption that one adult bird will produce 
thirty dollars’ worth of feathers a year. 

SUPPRESSING THE SALOON, 

Writing on the Prohibition movement in the States, 
Mr. F. C. Iglehart remarks that 11,000 saloons were 
put out of business in 1908, and as many more in 
1907 ; so that in twenty years, at this rate, all the 
saloons in the States ought to be abolished. He 
then goes through the details of the condition of the 
liquor trade in all the States of the Union, stating 
how many of their countries or towns are “ wet ” 
and how many “dry.” Business houses, it seems, 


generally discriminate against the drinker, in empl< 
ing men. 

japan’s present financial status. 

• The editor of the Far East, a Japanese, remit 
us that Japan’s national debt is now sot 
^224,113,000, owing to her war, her army and na 1 
Korea, Formosa and Manchuria, and loans to the 
and her mercantile marine. Her annual income 
not much more than ^200,000,000. In short, 
sums up his country’s sources of revenue, and fit 
them “ slender as the rills of our native hill 
The taxes he shows to be alarming, the custoi 
duties very heavy; and, as in New Zealand, 1 
Government goes into business to make mom 
Much of the national debt, however, has been invest 
in productive industries. But when all is said a 
done, he comes back to the fact that the greatest as; 
of the Japanese Empire to-day is still the patriotism 
the people, who are giving up about thirty per ce 
of their net income every day, “ without saying a wc 
about it.” 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The May number is very readable, and is bri{ 
with all kinds of illustrations. Mr. Carnegie’s lam< 
over Socialism in the home, Mr. Keys’ description 
the Standard Oil Company’s working, and “ Hoj 
Counties’” “ Purchase of Tests” have been separate 
noticed. 

An extremely interesting account is given of 1 
building of a 900 feet liner. Lord Pirrie, head 
Harland and Wolff, is prepared to build a r,ooo -f 
liner of 50,000 tons. • Merely to prepare the sfl 
for two huge leviathans, the Titanic and Olyn |j 
the builders have spent a round quarter of 
million of money. And this fact is taken as pfl 
that the builders contemplate a large succession 
these colossal vessels. £ 

“ Financicus” urges the superior advantage > 
investing one’s money in insurance companies rati 
than in the ordinary investments, the insurance tj 
porations, with their expert knowledge, being nu 
safer investors of the money entrusted to them. T-a< j 
especially are advised to trust their money to ; 
insurance company rather than to the stockbrokers 
The trunnion bascule bridge is described by 3 
Ambrose Hamilton. He shows how the and 
drawbridge has been revived in the twentieth certtii 
Mr. Norman Wilson describes the household | 
making plant, which mixes petrol vapour and air « 
supplies gas for power and other use, with inti 
descent mantles, the invention of Mr. F. J. Cox.. 

Particulars are given of an automatic non-kid 2 
rifle devised by a Swedish inventor. The total weij 
of the weapon without bayonet is 8£ lbs. The inil 
velocity of the bullet is 2,200 feet per second. 

j 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Opposive criticism is the dominant note of the May 
number. A clever piece of anti-German Jingoism is 
contributed by Mr. Austin Harrison under the title, 
“What Every German Knows.” Every German is 
said to know that Germany’s naval expansion is 
meant for the destruction of the British Empire. 

Mr. T. G. Bowles is very fierce against “ the 
Declaration of London.” He says :— 

Throughout, the Declaration so exaggerates “neutral ” privi¬ 
leges and so pares away belligerent rights as to invite all 
neutrals to active participation in the war from which they are 
bound to hold aloof. Throughout it sacrifices the power 
and the rights of the superior naval belligerent to the toleration 
of neutral interference with the war. Throughout it is against 
England. 

He hopes that it can have no binding effect until 
embodied in an Act of Parliament. 

The overtaxation of Ireland by Great Britain is 
forcibly denounced by Mr. W. H. Kettle, M.P., and 
Sir Walter Peace, late Agent-General for Natal, 
declares his conviction that if the proposed scheme of 
South African “ unification ” is adopted there will 
soon be no British South Africa. 

Canon Henson deals sternly with the Lambeth ideal 
of reunion. “ The Lambeth Conference,” he says, 
“ does not contemplate the existence of Non¬ 
conformity, and thus misses the salient feature of the 
present situation.” It further “ calls upon the national 
Church of Scotland to conform to the Episcopalian 
Dissenters in its midst ” ! The Canon deplores the 
stress upon the Historic Episcopate and Apostolical 
succession. The ultimate gainer from that policy is 
“ the Roman Catholic Church, in which alone 
episcopalianism finds its true logical development.” 

From a very different point of view Mr. D. C. 
Lathbury attacks the report, prepared by the Com¬ 
mittee of the Lower House of Convocation, on 
Prayer-Book Revision. 

The origin of the revolt in Turkey is indignantly 
referred by Halil Halid to the influence of the so- 
called “Liberal Union Party,” without which the 
reactionaries would never have been able to bring 
about the recent coup. 

Sir,Charles Elliott describes the vast increase in 
the \ number of free dinners since State feeding of 
school children has begun in London, and has little 
doubt that “ careful scrutiny would largely reduce the 
number of recipients of meals.” 

f Miss Edith Sellers surveys the proposals of the 
Poor Law Commission. She commends much that is 
^practically identical with the Danish system of relief 
tpf adults, but expresses regret that in the formation 
#F the Public Assistance Authority the example of 
Berlin and not of Copenhagen has been followed. 

^ Mr. W. S. Lilly finds in the love letters of the 
ptrlyles “ the end of a legend ” — the end, that is, 
lOAf. Froude’s misrepresentations of their married 
ip;': He vindic.if.es Carlyle at the expense of 
TOude’s veracity. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

In the May number, as might have been expected, 
the anti-German scare is repeated in a great variety 
of shrill, not to say shrieking, tones. Germany’s 
peremptory interposition in the Balkan crisis leads the 
editor to insist that it will be “ our turn next.” As 
innumerable newspaper articles and political speeches 
have dinned the chief notes of panic into the public 
ears, to have them reeled off again from the monthly 
phonograph is somewhat tedious. The first article 
is a reproduction of “ After the Storm : Reflections 
on the Downfall of the British Empire”—“a popular 
German pamphlet, one of the innumerable efforts to 
inflame the German people against Great Britain. 
In form it purports to be a lecture delivered at the 
Alexandrian University in 1911 by Arabi Pasha.” 
It tells how the English fleet, ordered to annihilate 
the German fleet, was in its turn annihilated by ex¬ 
plosives dropped from the German air-fleet. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson pleads for what he calls a comprehensive policy 
of national defence,—a sermon on a text drawn from 
L'Opinion, “without the expenditure of millions of 
money or a great war, British naval supremacy will 
have vanished in ten years.” “ Semper Paratus ” casts 
side-lights on German preparations for war. General 
von Pelet Narbonne contributes a military, political, 
and psychological study of the German Empire. He 
says that at the present time in every civilised nation 
the Socialists and the peace-al-any-price party are at 
work—the first to destroy the Jove of country, the 
second to condemn war and patriotism. The peace- 
at-any-priee party in Germany consists of leaders 
without followers, but Socialism may be regarded as 
a possible weakening of military activity in time of 
war. He fears that the great attention recently paid 
to material comfort may sap the military spirit and 
have a bad effect on the army. 

The crisis of the State in France is sketched by 
Mr. W. M. Fullerton. He says everything goes to 
-show that France is entering upon an era of active 
political and economic reform. Representative 
Government has become unworthy of the name, 
owing to its bureaucratic Napoleonic administration. 
The Post Office strike was not the harbinger of 
revolution, it was a phenomenon of reorganisation, 
of recomposition, not of decomposition. Mr. 
Maurice Low thinks that President Taft has begun 
well, remarks that the House of Representatives 
has abdicated to the Senate, not alone in tariff¬ 
making, but in all things, and concludes with a remark 
from Mr. Edison : “ It is easy for a lawyer to get 
along with small ability, but a poor engineer is found 
out in less than six weeks, and unless he has learned 
to think for himself and understands his work he 
cannot succeed.” Sir Home Gordon contributes an 
appreciation of the Australian cricketers, and thinks 
that the fellowship in good sportsmanship will prove a 
valuable factor in Imperialism. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. " 

Several good literary articles appear in the Fort¬ 
nightly Review —notably one upon Madame Bovary’s 
Country, by Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck, trans¬ 
lated by A. Teixeira de Mattos, which shows to what 
an extraordinary extent Flaubert’s story was founded 
upon fact, for all the characters seem absolutely real 
to the people-of the locality. The writer conversed 
with one of Flaubert’s originals. Mr. Justin McCarthy 
reviews the Carlyle love-letters, of which he says 
that he does not know that English literature has ever 
before been enriched by any published collection of 
love-letters so peculiarly fascinating. The writer of 
the article upon “ John Galsworthy as a Dramatist ” 
thinks that “ the author of ‘ Strife ’ is the most con¬ 
siderable figure that has appeared on the horizon of 
British dramatic art within the memory of playgoers. 
If we can produce a few more dramatists of his 
ability the future of a national intellectual theatre is 
assured.” 

STRENGTH AND SCOPE OP COLONIAL NAVIES. 

The anonymous author .of this article sympathises 
with Colonial aspirations after navies of their own, but 
wisely expects the Colonial Governments, in case of new 
ships, to place their naval forces at the disposal of the 
Imperial authority operating in their waters, assuming, 
indeed, that this is only what they would be willing 
to do, and jxissibly much more. As he remarks, if we 
ever became involved in a naval war, they would want 
to help us, but they could not do that without either 
the instruments of war or an elementary knowledge 
of sea-fighting. The writer suggests that it would be 
much better to have, instead of the “ P ” class cruisers, 
an equal number of fast modern scouts, and attach a 
mosquito fleet of average strength to the Colonial 
squadrons. Let those Colonies who wish to possess 
their own navy supply, therefore, modern scouts to 
replace the third-class cruisers, together with de¬ 
stroyer and submarine flotillas; and let the Admiralty 
send out as many light cruisers as they think 
necessary; these cruisers would then be for Imperial, 
not Colonial purposes. The cost of scouts, destroyers, 
and submarines for India, Australia, Sonth Africa, and 
Canada—to be borne, of course, entirely by these 
Colonies—he puts as ^3,263,000; the cost of up¬ 
keep at ^87,000 (an outside estimate), and the cost 
of a commodore and his staff at about ,£640,000; 
or, allowing for contingencies, the whole cost of the 
proposed fleet would be about three-quarters of a 
million. 

THE CANADIAN EMIGRATION PROBLEM. 

Mr. J. Hall Richardson discusses the question why 
Canada has practically shut her doors to the English¬ 
man without means. Briefly, the answer seems to be, 
because of the unwise action of emigrating societies, 
which, in 1907 particularly, sent emigrants long after 
they should have ceased to do so, and were not 
always careful enough as to whom they sent. Canada, 
therefore, became genuinely alarmed at the number 


of newcomers out of work, and made up her mind 
“ to check die tendency of British magistrates and, 
philanthropic societies to unload social problems of 
the Mother Country upon Canada ” ■ but she not 
only checked it, she almost stopped it. About 13,000 
poor people arrived in 1907, and only about 360 in 
1908. Taking all emigrants, there was a decrease 
of about 60 per cent, in 1908 as compared with 
1907. In one year—March 1907 to March 1908— [ 
she was required to absorb an entirely new population 
of 262,469, or x in 24, which she could not do,- 
Americans, the writer says- therein agreeing with 
other writers—are, as a rule, much more acceptable; 
to Canadians than Londoners and town-bred English-; 
men, who are certainly not liked in Canada. And J 
with so many American immigrants, and so many 
from Scandinavia, Spain, etc., Canada will in time 
not be predominantly British in blood, unless she is 
more generous in future towards British emigrants: 
with little or nothing. It is no imaginary danger, 
however, that she may become American in spite 
of herself, unless we send her the right class of 
emigrant. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Of the other articles, that on “ Our Insularity ” is 
fresh and interesting, setting out with the statement- 
that “ a good deal too much has been made of our 
insularity.” England has never been insular, but has., 
often been slow, and even now is much slower than;’ 
France or Germany in appreciating foreign work.! 
Mr. R. E. C. Long uses the title of Hauptmann’s new 
play, “Griselda,” as a peg on which to hang ah 
indictment of our recent foreign policy. The enter¬ 
taining final paper on “ The Irish Dialect of English ^ 
certainly does show, as the writer hoped it would^ 
that to change poor English into good Irish dialect 
much more is necessary than to write ungrammatically 
and pepper what you have written with “ arrahs, 1 * 
“ meselfs,” etc. 


In the Cornhill Magazine appears a pleasant paper,' 
by Mr. A. C. Benson, upon “ Jane Austen at Lyme 
Regis,” whither she went when twenty-nine years old; 
and which she introduced into “ Persuasion.” Tennyl 
son, when he visited Lyme, said, “ Don’t talk to me 
of the Duke of Monmouth, but take me to the exact 
place where Louisa, Musgrove fell!” Mr. Benson 
took himself at once to that place, which is on what 
is known as the Cobb. But it seems from the states 
ment of a lady who sold him photographs of Lymq 
that visitors believe that she fell in one place, arid 
that she really fell in another, which led Mr. Benson 
to reflect on the strangeness of his discussing 
with an utter stranger, as if it were the scene of 
some historical event, the whereabouts of a purely, 
fictitious incident. However, the actual steps ort 
which Louisa Musgrove fell cannot now exist, as 
all the flights have been reconstructed since Miss- 
Austen’s time. ' i 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

What will probably be regarded in ecclesiastical 
circles as the most sensational article in the May 
number is Father Tyrrell’s plea for an Unpaid Priest¬ 
hood, which has been quoted elsewhere, along with 
Dr. Dillon’s analysis of the Balkan crisis, and an 
anonymous defence of the Two-Power Standard. 
Poetry is much to the fore. 

Dr. Robertson Nicoll eulogises Swinburne. He 
says:— 

While it may be admitted that both in poetry and in prose he 
suffered from diffuseness, and that the palate sometimes became 
cloyed and the car wearied by his magnificent repetitions, it is 
also true that no book he ever issued is entirely unworthy of 
him, and that'many amongst his latei works show such power 
and splendour and maturity that they cannot be forgotten . . . 
He sometimes gives the impression of being no more than a 
master of words, but it is a thoroughly false impression. Mis 
work, when even most perverse and wayward, is full of thought. 

It is pleasant to think that this great man grew spiritually as 
the years passed. Me expanded in the serenities of friendship 
and affection, and his spirit became steadily more benign, 
elevated and calm. 


THE GREATNESS OF WORDSWORTH. 

“ Muscus ” writes on the function of poets, and 
says that “ Wordsworth, than whom no greater poet 
has lived since the days of Shakespeare, in his . . . 
return to Nature, gives us the precise characteristic 
that underlies the entire greatness of the Victorian 
Age." This return to Nature alone made the great 
scientific revival possible: “ it was no less Words¬ 
worth than Darwin ” that showed men reality. 
“Wordsworth led the return to Nature which meant 
the return* to God.” He “ was the stern pioneer in 
the whole movement in which Shelley and Byron and 
Keats played their part. Keats added the idea of 
Art for Art’s sake; Coleridge and Browning added 
“divine philosophy,” and did for the nineteenth 
what Dante did for the thirteenth century. 

l.OCAL UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr. J. E. G. De Montmorency distinguishes 
between the Oxford and Cambridge on the one hand, 
and the modern local University on the other. He 
urges that the local University should be the brain of 
the local system which it crowns. He mentions that 
there are now some 18,000 day, without reckoning 
some 10,000 evening, students in the Universities 
and University Colleges, including Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, that receive State grants. Not more than 
7,000 of these have come up from the elementary 
school: — 


We seem, then-fore, to have the following rough order of 
selection :—6,000,000 public elementary scholars. 

100,000 subsidised secondary school scholars. 

7,000 day University scholars. 

? • A NEW TYPE OF EDUCA HON REQUIRED. 

f Mr. H. Stanley Jcvons, beginning a series of 
^articles on Unemployment, points first to defects in 
Pigmentary education. He declares that the product 
English workmen is too often lacking in exactitude 
im precision. The best hollow-ground razors made * 
I' Sheffield are sent to Germany to be finished. 


Square-ruled paper made in England is never 
accurately ruled ; the best all comes from Austria and 
Germany. In colour-printing, English work is never 
exact • in Dutch, German and Austrian colour- 
prints, scarcely one-tenth are wanting. A new type of 
social education is needed as a measure of far-reaching 
social reform. 


THE BRITISH HEALTH REVIEW. 

The first number of this little threepenny monthly 
appeared in April. It is published at 21, Pater¬ 
noster Square, E.C., and edited by'I.. Hodgkinson. 
One object of this review, its editor says, is to make 
each individual realise the interest of health; another, 
to create a better understanding between the medical 
profession and the public. The public, the writer 
evidently thinks, must somehow be made to realise 
that most of the responsibility for disease and degra¬ 
dation rests upon it. I should add that this is an 
avowedly vegetarian, or, perhaps I ought to say, food¬ 
reforming review. 

Dr. Saleeby writes upon “ The Future of the 
Race”; “Sven, M.D.,” upon “The Soured Milk 
Cure,” and there is also an article upon “ Dental 
Decay and Food.” The writer of the article on Pro¬ 
fessor Metchnikoff’s soured milk cure calls attention 
to the difference between a soured milk cure in 
countries where milk is obtained under cleanly con¬ 
ditions and the clear air contains few bacteria, and a 
country like this, where it is not so obtained. Those 
people who have been so ready to make use of the 
Professor’s observations on the action of sour milk on 
the intestinal organs would do much better, he says, 
to follow his teaching as to the dangers of modern 
cookery, and the vital necessity of the simplest foods, 
if health is to be maintained. 


The State. 

I am delighted to see that the State, the organ of 
closer union, a South African national magazine, con¬ 
tinues to fulfil the promise of its opening number. It 
is in its way as healthy and hopeful a sign of the 
movement towards Unity as the Convention itself. 
The fourth number contains illustrations of Mr. 
Sauer’s homestead, Uit Kyk, and photographs 
showing the progress that is being made with the 
Temple that is being erected as a Rhodes Memorial 
at Groote Schuur. The State advocates the adoption 
of the new Constitution. The other side of the case 
is very vigorously set forth by “The Cape,” which 
maintains that the Constitution means the annexation 
pure and simple of the Cape by the Transvaal. 


In the English Historical Review for April Mr. R. 
G. Usher attempts to make out that very few Puritan 
ministers were deprived of their livings in 1605. The 
universal belief that Bancroft drove the flower of the 
clergy into Holland and New England is, according 
to Mr. Usher, a delusion. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Thf. Quarterly Review for April is a centenary 
number of no fewer than 480 pages. I have noticed 
the article on “ The Centenary Quarterly ” and also 
“The Centenary of Darwin,” elsewhere, but the 
whole number is one of very high excellence. 

Mr. Sidney Lee, writing on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
devotes several pages to a very critical analysis for 
the purpose of'establishing the , fact that Shakespeare 
was the spiritual god-child of Ovid, and especially of 
his Metamorphoses. Mr. Lee says :— 

Some of the ideas common to Ovid and Shakespeare arc the 
universal food of poetry. But the majority of the cited 
parallelisms have individuality ; and their collective presence 
both in the Sonnets and in one short passage of the Metamor¬ 
phoses establishes Shakespeare’s debt. No Renaissance poet’s 
work offers fuller or clearer testimony than Shakespeare’s of the 
abiding impression which the study of Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
made on poetic genius. Some fifteen sonnets in all reflect 
Ovid’s metaphysical or physical interpretation of the universe. 

THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT PAINTING. 

Mr. H. Stuart Jones writes a very interesting 
illustrated article on the Remains of Ancient Paint¬ 
ing. He says:— 

To trace, even in its outlines, the history of Greco-Roman 
painting is a task loo great to be attempted Within the limits of 
ibis article ; yet some brief account must be given of its earlier 
phases in order than an answer may be made to the question of 
the relation which the paintings of Rome and Pompeii Ixtar to 
its highest development. 

THE CAUSE OF EARTHQUAKES. 

Mr. C. Davidson, writing on earthquakes and their 
causes, says that formerly earthquakes were supposed 
to be caused by volcanic eruption, but now a source 
of power capable of producing the weakest tremor as 
well as the strongest shock has been recognised in 
the continual growth of “ faults ” or fractures in the 
earth’s crust. Deformations of the crqst take place 
either by folding or by fracturing. The fractures, 
which in some cases are hundreds of miles in length, 
are accompanied by relative displacement of the 
rock-masses on either side. The total volume of 
rock displaced in such earthquakes must be enor¬ 
mous. In the recent San Francisco earthquake it 
was estimated to be as much as one or two million 
cubic miles. 

UNION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The writer of the article under this head is re¬ 
freshingly optimist for a Quarterly reviewer. He 
says:—- 

What then will be the attitude of the new South African 
nation to the rest of the British Empire? There seems no 
reason for taking other than a sanguine view. In a wider 
national sentiment racial rancour will lie lost; and of rancour 
against the Empire there is very little trace. In some ways the 
centripetal forces in South Africa are likely to prove stronger 
than in either Canada or Australia. 

THE POET LAUREATE ON POETRY. 

Mr. Alfred Austin, writing on the Essentials of 
Great Poetry, endeavours to 

recall canons of poetry and standards of literary excellence which 
I believe can never be destroyed though for a time they may be 
obscured, and which have of late been too much ignored. The 


only chance a critic has of being right in his judgments is to 
measure contemporary literature by standards and canons upon 
which rests the fame of the great poets and writers of the past, 
and, tried by which, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Byron have been assigned their enduring rank. 

THE POOR LAW REPORT. 

The article on this subject concludes as follows:—- 

The recommendations of the Report are very far-reaching' 
anti ambitious. It is not likely that any Government will ■ 
undertake such wholesale change in one measure. We suggest ;: 
that it might be wise to proceed experimentally, and to deal, 
first with London. The administration of the law in London ; 
has been thoroughly discredited ; and there would be les* 
opposition to change there than in the country districts. The 
evidence, moreover, is clear that it is especially in London and * 
the large boroughs that the law has got out of management. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. j 

The writer of the opening article in the lVesf-%^ 
minster Review, on the British Navy, thinks the ques- | 
tion of the immunity of private shipping under a.lj 
belligerent flag is at the root of our naval difficulty. 3 
He agrees with a French writer, who says that, with $ 
such immunity, island Powers like England, Japan, or J 
the United States, at war with a Power from which y 
they were separated by sea, would be practically 
invulnerable. The United States have always pro- i 
tested against private property being liable to capture | 
in time of war, and Germany also protests, and, says.JJ 
the writer, much of her present feverishness may be'’| 
because she has always this at the back of her mind, 
it were, for her mercantile shipping is rapidly increasing 
and consequently the importance to her of such a| 
question is also increasing. A convention between! 
Germany and ourselves, regulating this right, mig 
he thinks, restore friendly relations between the 
countries. 

Another writer draws what he calls “ an interestir 
and instructive parallel ”, between Bunyan, as Nc 
conformist champion of civil and religious liber? 
and Miss Pankhurst and the other members of tt 
Women’s Social and Political Union who have bee 
undergoing imprisonment recently. Bunyan, 
thinks, was on the whole much better treated tha 
they have been; he was never subjected to solita)f$ 
confinement, could converse freely with his fello’l 
prisoners, and was allowed congenial employmer 
Bunyan, if I remember right, was not given to bre 
ing windows nor to chaining himself to grilles. Tk 
article is entertaining, but it is to be feared it wiH| 
cause those who are not enthusiasts for “ the Cause ^ 
to smile. 

The article on Unemployment Insurance is notice 
separately. _ :, 3 

An article in the Pall Mall Magazine is upon th|f 
Palaces of the Chinese Emperor—the Summer Palac 
about twelve miles from Peking, and the Palaces of tk 
Imperial City and of the Forbidden City, in Pekir^ 
itself. The description of the Peking Imperial Palac|| 
will probably always be Loti’s, but some very got J 
photographs accompany this article. 
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THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 


The Anna/s of Psychical Science for April-June is 
Almost too encyclopaedic in its contents. The contri¬ 
butions which it contains cover a very wide range, 
and the editress does well to issue a synopsis of the 
articles which she has laid before her readers. The 
lirsl: among the long articles is Professor Lotnbroso’s 
paper on haunted houses. After examining the 
evidence on the subject he comes to the conclusion 
that most of the phenomena are due to the direct 
agency of the dead, and, therefore, constitute proofs 
of survival after death. Mr. Fournier d’Albe main¬ 
tains that materialisations have a fundamental identity 
with the birth and life of the individual, only whereas 
a human being takes nine months before birth and 
Jives for three score years and ten, a materialised 
being passes through the embryo stage in a few 
seconds, and passes through all the stages from life to 
dissolution in a few minutes. A materialisation is 
iherefore an “ abridged edition ” of a human life. 

Colonel Albert de Rochas discusses the “fluidic 
bands ” of Eusapia Paladino, who, he thinks, cheats 
sometimes, but by no means always. Captain H. N. 
4 e Fremery, who believes in materialisations, devotes 
die second part of his paper to an exposure of what 
be considers the fraudulent materialisations of the 
Canadian medium Miller. Dr. A. Maeder discusses 
Professor Freud’s new method in psychology which 
jhe calls fisychanalysis. Freud maintains that there 
||Ure no interruptions, no breaks, between the mental 
activity in the waking state and in dream. Dream, 
fee says, holds on to the present by one leg, and to 
$ihe past by the other; but he does not give us any 
blue as to whether dream has got a third leg with 
ferhich it occasionally is able to take hold of the 
future. Dr. J. Ochorowicz and Dr. A. Lancellotti give 
Recounts of their experiences jvith new mediums whom 
they have discovered. Mrs. Finch winds up by a paper 
indicating the analogies between Electricity and Life, 
according to the experiments of Professor Branly at 
Paris. Mr. Campbell’s article is noticed elsewhere. 

/ The Haunted Mummy-Case in the Museum. 

? The Occult Review for May discusses the cause of 
|tfee succession of disasters that have overtaken all 
^hose who have anything to do with the haunted 
mummy-case of the Priestess of Amen-Ra in the 
pSgyptian Room of the British Museum. The editor 
»as submitted the case to Dr. Hartmann, whose ver- 
Jct is that “ it seems clear that it was not the painting 
"slf which exercised such a deleterious influence 
W its possessor; but that some living power, 
Sther we call it an ‘ elemental ’ or a ‘ thought- 
nn ’ or a * magic spell,’ had been attached to it, as 
Bumably was, and still is, the case with the picture 
H&e lid of the coffin in the British Museum.” The 
says:— 

portrait —the mummy-case— the mascot—the so-calletl 
} piece of furniture—each of these is a medium or a means 
iraakation between entities working on adjacent but 
* ■ • "’"ereiU planes, and the power of the talisman resides 


in the fact that it becomes a concentrating point and centre of 
accumulation for forces which would otherwise be dissipated, 
and consequently could not be utilised for the accomplishment of 
the objects for which they were intended. You’can have no 
relations with a different plane without a medium of some 
sort. The virtue of a mummy lies in the fact that it gives the 
spirit an opportunity for manifesting, and not, it is well to hear 
in mind, always or necessarily the spirit that once inhabited 
that body. It is quite impossible for the long arm of coinci¬ 
dence to cover the succession of catastrophes and mishaps which 
have attended those who have had dealings with the mummy- 
case of the Egyptian priestess. 

The Occult Review is full of weird stories, of which 
one of the weirdest is the account given by F. M. 
Wright of the fatal gift which he says he possesses 
of the faculty of smelling death, and even of inflicting 
it on those who offend his sense of justice or personal 
dignity. _ 

DETAILS. 

Details (392, Strand) is a new monthly journal 
appealing especially to those interested in architecture 
and allied arts, and consisting almost entirely of 
illustrations, exceedingly well produced. These 
illustrations, as the name of the periodical indicates, 
are concerned with “ details ” of architectural work, 
in which a practising architect would be keenly 
interested. They are reproduced in a large size, and 
accompanied by measured or scaled drawings, and, 
certain necessary particulars. For instance, in the 
number for April full-page illustrations, with scale 
drawings, are given of the figures in panel on Klectra 
House, Finsbury Pavement ; of the south and north 
entrances to Collins’s Hospital, Nottingham ; of the 
Eadie Memorial Pulpit, Congregational Church, Man¬ 
chester, etc. Examples of French and of American 
detailed architecture will also be given. Details is 
published on the first of every month, at 8s. 6d. yearly 
to English and 12s. to foreign subscribers. 


The Bibliotheque Unlverselle. 

Ever since the year 1866 M. Edouard Tallichet 
has been editor of the Biblioth'eque Universelle , pub¬ 
lished at Lausanne, but in the April number he takes 
his leave of his readers. The review was at the point 
of death, he says, when he came to its rescue over 
forty years ago, but by degrees many of the difficulties 
in the way were surmounted. Nevertheless, the new 
director had to work a number of years for the 
honour and glory alone. Eventually, however, there 
came a period when the review flourished; but again 
in 1896, after its centenary celebration, another falling 
off took place, owing to the review’s campaign against 
the purchase of the Swiss railways (which cost it six 
to seven hundred subscribers), and its defence of 
England during the war in South Africa. More than 
a third of the number of subscribers are people out¬ 
side Switzerland; the subscribers lost are the Swiss 
themselves. M. Tallichet thinks the hour has now 
come for him to retire, and he asks the Swiss to rally 
round the new editor again and supply the resources 
necessary for the progress of the review. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The Edinburgh Review for April is somewhat 
heavy. Written by experts for experts, it is more 
learned than popular. Articles on Halley’s Comet, 
on French Canadian verse, on Carducci, and on 
Pragmatism are caviare to the general. Nor can the 
expository articles on pragmatism and social psycho- 
logy be said to be exactly enlivening. 

A TRIBUTE TO THE LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 

The Edinburgh reviewer, surveying “ The Political 
Scene,” pronounces judgment in favour of the Govern¬ 
ment. Unionist Free Traders, he says, should sink 
Unionism to save Free Trade. Home Rule is now 
no pressing menace, and the Government on the 
whole has done very well:— 

The result of a survey of the political scene seems to show 
that, though the Liberal Government may have made mistakes, 
it has carried out the mandate of the country as delivered to it 
in February, 1906, it has administered the affairs of the nation 
with efficiency, it has placed some memorable laws—tending to 
the national welfare—on the Statute Book, and it has shown a 
large measure of personal ability. 

THE ECONOMICS OF EMPIRE. 

In an essay on this subject, written from the Free 
Trade standpoint, we are told :— 

Protection for home industries is in fact incompatible with 
the conception of strengthening the Umpire by the encourage¬ 
ment of inter-imperial trade. Thus, by relying upon the P10. 
tectinnists to assist him in his Impel ial campaign, Mr. 
Chamlieilain cut away the whole economic and moral basis of 
his scheme. From a purely economic and from a purely 
strategic point of view undoubtedly the best aid the Colonies 
can give to the Empire is to contribute largely to the cost of 
maintaining one Imperial Navy. 

The reviewer thinks that the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance if made permanent would crystallise the future 
relations between Great Britain and her Colonies : — 

The understanding would lie that each self-governing portion 
of the Empire would maintain sufficient naval and military forri- 
for its own most urgent local needs, and that in addition it 
would maintain a margin of force, either naval or military, with 
u hi eh to assist other portions of the Empire in their time of 
need. 

PRAGMATISM: WHAT IS PRAGMATISM? 

In an essay on Professor William James’s Pragmatic 
Philosophy the reviewer combats the new popular 
notion. He says:— 

On the intellectual side, pragmatism embodies scepticism, 
evolution, and the new insight into the nature and scope of 
scientific induction. On the political side, it embodies demo¬ 
cracy, the increased belief in human power which has come 
from the progress of mechanical invention, and the Bismarckian 
belief in force. The scepticism embodied in pragmatism is that 
which says, “ Since all beliefs are absurd, we may as well believe 
what is most convenient.” In order to estimate the difference 
between two different beliefs about the same matter, Mr. Peirce 
maintained in 1878, we ought to consider what difference in con¬ 
duct would result according as we adopted the one belief or the 
other. If no difference would result, the two beliefs are not 
effectively different. 

This is the essence of pragmatism. 


CARDUCCl’S ACHIEVEMENT. 

The writer of an elaborate appreciation of Carducci’s 
poetry says:— 

Carducci’s achievement may be summed tip as consisting in ' 
three things. To an age that is apt to associate mind either 
with mechanics or with mere erudition he showed it as a power- 
of life. To an age that in weariness of conventions has been in -' 
danger of forgetting that form is of the essence of art, he showed ,, 
once more, as Greek sculpture had long ago shown it, that 
thought and emotion are not less but more felt under the 
strictest severity of style. In the face of an age which squanders - ' 
and forgets its tears he practised a stern economy of long-living 
emotion. These are great qualities, whatever deductions are to , 
be set on the other side. If it is true that he did not see the! 
whole of life, it is also true that to what he saw, and it is no 
small part, he brought the eye of a great artist, the heart and 
imagination of a great poet, a great man's virile and masterful '> 
sincerity and strength. 

CO-PARTNERSHIP AND SOCIALISM. 

The Edinburgh Revino is passionate for Co 
partnership because it is passionate against Social¬ 
ism :— 

There is a wide difference of mind 1 retween Socialists and 
those who advocate Co-partnership. The former have their ■ 
attention fixed mainly on the rich, whom they declare to be 
plunderers of the poor. Their proposals arc accordingly framed 
more with the view of attacking capitalists than of assisting 
workers. Adherents of Co-partnership think only of elevating 
the status of the worker. The existence of great wealth in 
private hands leaves them unmoved. They wish to become 
rich, not by appropriating the wealth of others, but by creating 
new wealth through their own industry and exertions. 

THE FINANCES OF GERMANY. 

After describing the difficulties of the German 
Government—which spends ^409,000,000 a year, 
(Empire and States together), not including municipal, 
expenditure, and ignoring assets or non-tax revenue—1 
the reviewer concludes as follows :— 

Confidence in the w isdom of the Government is a more robust 
article of faith with the professors than it is with the man in the 
street. Sacrifices are submitted to by people who are convinced, 
of their necessity. But it must he expected that tlie necessity 
will be more and more closely questioned. The Kaiser is 
consecrated “ with a drop of democratic oil.” Ilis power rests 
ultimately upon the taxes of the people. With the increase of 
those taxes the people will become increasingly critical of 
Imperial policy, until the power of the purse brings it finally 
within their effective control. 

THE HOPE OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

The writer of the paper on “ Social Psychology ” 
says :— 

Instead of the energy and effort-paralysing view of the world 
as ordered from without and pursuing relentlessly a course with 
which, whether we like it or not, we must acquiesce, accepting 
its evils patiently in view of a happier life to come, we aps 
awakening to the fact that the world, as far as we thinking 
beings are concerned, is in our power to modify and guide. 

And his colleague, who describes the contents of 
the Report of the Poor Law Commission, says :— 

It will lx- seen that the Commission has aimed at an organisa¬ 
tion which will bring into harmonious working all the various 
and manifold agencies which have for their common object thfl 
relief of distress. They believe that such an organisation would 
render the work of all greatly more effective, and that without 
it there is little hope of permanently reducing the mass of 
distress and dependence which their inquiries have shown to 
exist. 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN. 

It is pleasant to know that this venture is succeed¬ 
ing in reaching the cultured public and bringing 
liefore it the case for the enfranchisement of women, 
fhe chief paper in the April number is that by Mr. 
lames Haslam on Woman in Industry. Heavy stress 
| laid on the fact that five million out of fourteen 
billion wage-earners are women actually earning their 
>read. Miss A. Brodrick presses for national organ¬ 
isation of the profession of nursing, 
w Mrs. Fawcett introduces a series of reports on the 
international aspects of Women’s Suffrage. She recalls 
IbW, in 1892, Mr. James Bryce, speaking against a 
Stoman’s Suffrage Bill, said that the measure had not 
J^en adopted by a single one of the British self- 
joveming Colonies. Next year, however, New Zea¬ 
land began, and now New Zealand and every State 
Storming the Australian Commonwealth, as well as the 
Commonwealth itself, have given full suffrage to their 
I'omen. The report from Italy of the remarkable 
Congress in Rome, April, 1908, shows that the 
Majority of the women voted for religious instruction 
0 elementary schools and for lectures on religion in 
iigher education. Mrs. Fawcett asks those who wish 
b retain religion as an essential part of education to 
bnsider whether the national danger of shutting out 
rom all share in political opinion those who know 
Host about children and care most about religion is 
i&t greater than the national danger of enfranchising 
Item. 

Miss Dorothy Archibald pleads for the establish¬ 
ment of safe shelters for women. At present, she 
ays, the women’s lodging-houses are hotbeds of 
afection, sinks of iniquity, haunts of procurers, 
fjlsou Young pleads for releasing Wagner’s music 
torn the obsolescent dramatic setting with which it 
as been connected. Anthony L. Ellis treats of 
roman in the modern drama, and declares, in 
talics, that the time has come when we must 
ield to the knowledge that “ woman does not 
ive by love alone.” Miss Isabel Fry gives 
jlimpses of Turkish women seen in a recent visit 
p Constantinople. She says that monogamy is now 
0 general that the unmarried woman has come into 
ixistence within the last twenty or thirty years. She 
tears witness to what the modern Turkish woman 
twes to the American education given at the Women’s 
pdllege at Scutari. T. M. Young laments the anti- 
liberal bias that has been given to the women’s 
(tffrage movement, and presses for the peaceful 
tenetration of Liberal and Conservative Associations 
iMjher than platform diatribes against both parties. 
If .hopes that after women have got the vote they will 
Ipse to organise on the line of sex-politics. 


IMAGINATION in business as an indispensable 
p&on to success is described with luminous 
lip fe&.in the Atlantic Monthly by Mr. Lorin F. 



THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 

The Century Magazine contains an article on the 
contemporary Spanish painter Sorolla, but deals at the 
same time with Zuloaga. The European travel 
articles deal with Munich and Beauvais, the latter 
being by Miss Elizabeth Robins, charmingly illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Joseph Pennell. In view of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s expedition to East Africa, there is ar> 
article describing the conditions of big-game hunting 
there, the author of which has been the guest of Mr. 
W. N. McMillan, who is to entertain Mr. Roosevelt 
at Juja Farm, near Nairobi. Another paper of much 
interest deals with the institution for training the 
blind, at Overbrook, in Pennsylvania. The two 
papers on Divorce and its increase in the States 
attribute this increase largely to what another 
American author some time ago called the American 
woman’s rampant individuality, with which she does 
not seem quite to know what to do, and roundly 
states that a girl married early, straight from her home,, 
is much less likely to be divorced than a girl entering 
marriage from a state of independence. If the 
American movement towards divorce goes on at the 
present pace, in forty years, it is calculated, one 
marriage in four will end in divorce, and in eighty 
years one marriage in two. 


HARPER’S. 

Harpers Magazine opens with an article descrip¬ 
tive of the charms of “ The Old Red City of 
Rothenburg,” a quaint German city (on a branch line 
between Munich and Frankfort), a city of crockets- 
and pinnacles, of myriad towers in myriad design* 
which for quaintness “ out-Niirnbergs Niirnberg.”' 
The sketches quite bear out this description. An 
interesting travel article deals with Venezuela and its- 
curious animals, fish and birds; and Mr. W. D. 
Howells, in. his “ Three English Capitals of Industry,” 
throws a picturesque light even upon Manchester, 
Liverpool (not so difficult), and Sheffield. Mr. Edwin 
Abbey has illustrated an article on “ King Henry V.”; 
but most people will think he has made the King 
appear much too old. The article on Mark Twain, 
classes him with Kipling, Bernard Shaw, and Tolstoy,, 
as “ world-known." 


The Dublin Review. 

Cardinai, Gibbons contributes to this number a 
characteristically eloquent account of the service 
that the Christian religion has rendered to the general 
welfare of mankind. His Eminence refers to the 
noble efforts of other Christian denominations for the 
moral and social regeneration of mankind, and adds* 
“ Differ in faith as we may, we stand united upon the 
common ground of charity and benevolence.” Mr. 
F. Y. Eccles reviews Anatole France’s work, on whom- 
be suggests has fallen the mantle of Voltaire. Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc discusses the question of the export 
of capital, and judges that the political effects of 
such export may be evil. 

*1 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Review for April devotes the 
greater part of its space to articles solely for American 
readers. Mr. Moreton Frcwen re-appears with a new 
phase of the silver question in a paper entitled “ The 
Century and Silver : Our Exchanges and the Yellow 
Peril.” Mrs. Sanville writes on Child Labour in the 
Textile Districts. Mr. Kingsley, President of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, writes on 
Insurance Supervision and National Ideals. Mr. 
Newcomb, writing on the Diminished Dollar and 
Railway Rates, says that American industry is con¬ 
fronted by the calamity of inadequate transportation 
facilities. 

LITERARY MEN AND riUU.lC AFFAIRS. 

Mr. Brander Matthews, in a paper bearing this 
title, maintains that the old prejudice against literary 
men in politics is dying out. The public is showing 
an increasing tendency to rely upon the University 
for expert aid. He thinks that the College Professor 
and “ literary fellow,” expert and theorist, seem at 
last to be coming into their own. Long before the 
twenty-first century shall loom before us Mr. 
Matthews expects that the man in the street will 
have experienced a change of heart 

THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 

Dr. Thwing, President of Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity, Cleveland, writes a paper largely based upon 
an article by the Gaekwar of Baroda, in which he 
maintains that no force either within or without is 
emerging in India which will ever be able to expel 
England. India knows in her heart of hearts that she 
cannot spare England. Much that is best in modern 
India is of English origin. The larger part of the 
world knows that it is best for the world that Eng¬ 
land should retain her Indian Empire. Every East 
Indian knows that he is as sure of receiving justice 
from English Courts and English rule as through any 
Government the mind of man has ever devised. The 
people of India, he thinks, have no faith in them¬ 
selves as individuals. The faith of the nation in 
itself seems to be strong, but the faith of each man in 
and for himself seems to be lacking. 

THE APOLOGIST FOR THE VAMPIRE STATE. 

Mr. F. H. Hunicke, who has visited the Congo 
State, writes an article which will make Mr. Morel 
very happy, for one is always happy when the enemy 
delivers himself into one’s hands. Mr. Hunicke has 
visited the Congo (under whose auspices, by the way, 
it is not well to inquire), and he has come bade con¬ 
vinced that the truth about the Congo is exactly the 
opposite of that which the Congo Reform Associa¬ 
tion maintains to be the truth. In fact, so far from 
the Congo standing in need of any attention from 
civilisation, it is a veritable Utopia. The natives are 
excellently treated, there is no such thing as compul¬ 
sory rubber gathering, and, in short, everything is in 
the best possible condition !!! 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

The April number is simply bursting with new 
ideas and new ways of putting old ideas. Its 
stately opening has been quoted elsewhere, along; 
with other papers. Rev. P. J. Maelagan compares 
Christianity and Empire in China with Christianity 
and Empire in ancient Rome. He points out that, 
unlike Rome, China is working towards democracy, 
is not neglecting popular education, but is endeavour¬ 
ing to establish an Imperial religion in the recent 
elevation of Confucius to the rank of Heaven in the 
Imperial worship. He hopes that the present hostile 
attitude of the Empire to Christianity will not be 
maintained. 

Professor Muirhead asks, in view of recent educa¬ 
tional squabbles, Is there a common Christianity ? 
and urges that it is to be found, not in the common 
residuum of agreement, but in the principle that per¬ 
vades all forms of Christian doctrine. The Professor’s 
method has much to commend it, but will, one fears, 
be regarded by contending sects as tending to dissi¬ 
pate the form in the spirit. 

Miss Vida Scudder writes in a most interesting and 
suggestive way on the social conscience of the future, 
and argues that even when Socialism is established 
there will be ample demand and play for all the higher 
virtues, including the loftiest spirituality. “ In public 
and in private life alike, a quite unlimited joy will 
be found in the divers kinds of fragrances yielded by 
divers kinds of fellowship—varied as those exhaled 
from a summer garden.” Principal P. T. Forsyth 
insists on the insufficiency of social righteousness as 
a moral ideal, except it be expanded and ele¬ 
vated into the holiness of God in the Cross of 
Christ. 

“ The Over-emphasis of Sin ” is the title of a pror 
vocative paper by the Rev. Alexander Brown, of 
Aberdeen, who writes as though he were so fortuV 
tunate as only to have met with fairly decent people^ 
and had simply no inkling of the tragic iniquities that 
permeate modern society. Professor Keyser continues 
the message of modern mathematics to theology, and 
contends that the world of infinities, so far front 
transcending human reason, is its proper domain, and 
readily yields its secrets to the eye of thought. Pro* 
fessor William James finds in M. Bergson a congenial 
philosopher, and enforces his contention that what 
really exists is not things made but things in the 
making. 


The Liberal Magazine is well edited, with a view to 
being what it aims at being—“ a periodical for Liberal 
speakers and canvassers.” Its extracts from last 
month’s important speeches on the chief topics of the 
day, its diary of the month and its summaries of 
Bills, are all done so as to pack very much into very 
little space. Naturally in the April number mtich 
space is given to figures of the relative naval 
strength of Germany and Great Britain. 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 

The recent general election naturally fills some 
space in the Italian reviews of last month. In the 
Rassegna Contemporanea the well-known Radical 
deputy Napoleone Colajanni admits that the very 
limited victory of the Government was largely due to 
Government pressure and bribery, even to violence. 
As regards the much-discussed participation of 
Catholics in the election, he is emphatically of 
opinion that a clerical party in the Chamber 
will only hasten an anti-clerical campaign 
throughout the country, and while he would 
welcome the unfettered voting of all citizens, 
Catholics included, he protests against the partial 
abolition of the non expedit accompanied by episcopal 
directions as to how voles are to be used. Paola 
Lombroso pleads sensibly for the development and 
improvement of the small hotels of Italy. Tourists, 
she argues rightly, 'must have a certain standard of 
comfort and sanitation or they will not frequent a 
place; and it is because the Swiss have grasped this 
truth, and cater successfully for visitors both of large 
and small means, that so much of the national wealth 
is drawn from the pockets of foreigners. 

In the Nttova Antologia Maggiorino Ferraris asserts 
that the recent elections give evidence of a wide¬ 
spread discontent with the Government, namely, 
owing to heavy taxation and the ever-increasing 
expense of living, which, if ignored by the constitu¬ 
tional authorities, may land the peninsula in violence 
and anarchy. On present Anglo-German relations 
“X.X.X.” has some wise words of warning, pointing 
out that half a century ago the supposed inevitable 
rivalry between England and France was justified on 
very similar grounds to our present rivalry with Ger¬ 
many, and the author expresses the hope that a path 
may still be found leading to a complete entente 
cordiale. Matilde Serao brings to a close her some¬ 
what vulgar and sensational story of cosmopolitan 
“ high life,” “ Evviva la Vita,” and A. Schiavi describes 
English garden-cities, and hopes for a similar venture 
on co-operative lines near Milan. He is much 
impressed by the cleanliness and compactness of our 
.model cottages, but says that, from the Italian point 
: Of view, the rooms are small and stuffy. 

A A noteworthy article is contributed to the Rivista 
et Italia by b. Santini, a well-known Catholic, who 
^Stood as a candidate at the recent elections. He 
^pronounces the relations between Church and State 
po be, at the moment, a matter of “ transcendental 
^Importance.” He reviews the situation as it has 
^existed in Italy since 1870, points out that the most 
gttous Catholics have now abandoned all aspirations 
lifter the Temporal Power, and that the attitude of 
||>us X. towards the Monarchy has always been at 
Ree patriotic and courteous. He declares that the 
majority of the Italian nation are alien to a 
Bfeft py of persecution, and concludes with the hope" 
.2m anti-religi>us and Freemason minority may 
||pj?]r be allowed to impose their will on the nation. 


of Reviews. 

To the Rassegna Nazionale Antonio Fogazzaro 
contributes a fine Easter poem. Tor Guest continues 
his “ divagations ” concerning English life and customs. 
He approves our Bank holidays and ways of keeping 
them; he notes our love of music—even for inferior 
music rather than no music at all—and also our un¬ 
doubted affection for art, which impresses him in so 
rationalistic a nation. He is full of admiration for 
our Gothic architecture, and laments the events thai 
reduced to ruins our beautiful mediaeval monasteries. 
Finally he commends the Salvation Army. 

La Lettura is, as usual, up-to-date with a series of 
excellent photographs of scenes in Constantinople 
and portraits of the Young Turk leaders, while 
another series on the aeroplane experiments near 
Brescia includes some curious views taken in mid-air. 

Emporium publishes a fully-illustrated account of 
an extremely interesting series of discoveries made 
by a French officer, Capitalne F. Benet, while 
excavating at Tabarka in Tunis, 

THE EUGENICS REVIEW. 

This is a new' quarterly review, published by the 
Eugenics Education Society, price is. net. Its avowed 
plan and purpose is “ the betterment of the human 
race.” Mr. Francis Galton contributes a Foreword, 
in which he states that the aim of the managers is to 
demonstrate the bearing of eugenics on legislation and 
practical conduct. It desires to instil the idea ol 
eugenics into the conscience of civilisation, like anew 
religion. It anticipates the time when the nations 
will compete with each other, not in armies and 
navies, but in the art of race-betterment. The editor 
believes that the marriage of first cousins may, 
“ where flawless family histories can be found,” be a 
positive advantage to the community, since parental 
traits, w'hether good or bad, are more readily trans¬ 
mitted when the two parties have a common proxi¬ 
mate ancestor. Dr. Inge’s remarkable and somewhat 
questionable “ Moral Aspects of Eugenics ” has been 
separately noticed. Mr. Montagu Crackanthorpe has 
an instructive paper on “ the eugenic field.” Hr 
declares that in the average the law of heredity acts 
with practical certainty, and all race questions art- 
questions of average. He points out the disastrous 
effects of alcoholism on posterity, and urges with I)r. 
Rentoul that, as in the State of Michigan, the marriage 
of anyone suffering from syphilis should be made 
illegal. Dr. Saleeby traces the connection between 
the racial instinct, the parental instinct, and the filial 
instinct, which last he derives from the former. He 
urges that parentage should be made the most 
responsible, the most deliberate, the most self- 
conscious thing in life, so that children should be 
bom only to those who love children. 

If this Review supplies a frank and reverent treat¬ 
ment of the great problems which are bound up with 
the improvement of the breed of man, it will deserve 
w-ell of the race. But of the attendant dangers this 
number supplies more than hints. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

It is one hundred years since the Napoleonic Code 
was made law in Holland, as a writer in De Gids 
reminds us. It took effect from midnight, January 
31st, 1809, and it remedied many abuses in the 
Netherlands, as it did in France. We have greatly 
improved since then, but there are still reforms to be 
effected. The second contribution to De Gids deals 
with plays in the Middle Ages, and the manner of 
their presentation. At times those dramas and 
comedies were acted in French, some even in Latin. 
The spectators did not understand the text, but the 
acting was so good that the performances were both 
comprehended and enjoyed. In the fourth of hi* 
series of articles on Impressions of Norway, Professor 
R. C. Boer deals with the latest literary productions, 
and mentions that there are really two languages in 
that country : one is the official tongue, the medium 
of those who live in towns, and of literature in general; 
the other is the country “ dialect,” which is, in reality, 
a relic of the old language of Norway. It is interest¬ 
ing to learn that some schoolmasters have to teach 
the literary, or Danish, tongue to scholars as though 
it were French or German. 

Vragen des Ttjds oj>ens with a political article, 
forecasting social reforms in Holland, including old 
age and disability pensions and State insurance 
against sickness. The article on the sugar plantations 
in Java is concluded, the writer stating that the 
system of ground leases for sugar factories is a 
blessing rather than the reverse, as some persons 
insist. The third article contains statistics about 
the number of vessels passing from the North Sea to 
the Baltic, and vice vend, and is a review of a 
register that is being published. The first part gives 
figures for the sixteenth century, and shows the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Dutch mercantile marine. 

Elsevier is full of illustrations and entertaining 
reading. After showing some reproductions of 
sculpture by J. Mendes da Costa—the figure of the 
negro boy attracting our attention more particularly 
-we have some representations of popular art work in 
Moravia, consisting of needlework, embroidery and 
pottery. Then we pass to some Palm Sunday cus¬ 
toms, the-carrying of the decorated palm-branch or 
stick, and, finally, some views in Provence., This 
magazine maintains its reputation as a popular and 
instructive publication. ., 

The contribution to Onze Eeuw that will most 
interest British readers is that entitled “ Genuine 
British Atmosphere,” for it touches all our ancient 
ideas and customs. The ■ wigs of our judges and 
advocates, the old terms in our legal procedure and 
in certain royal functions, the dress and bearing of the 
Speaker, our flunkeys and so forth, are recalled in an 
amusing manner. The opium trade of Java, its past 
and present condition, is admirably sketched, and 
the much-to-be desired reforms brought about during 
the past two decades are commended. 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Espaiia Moderna is full of interest this month.' 
The article on Juan Valera gives many interesting 
details concerning a Spanish novelist too little known 
outside Spain, and too little appreciated even among 
his own countrymen. Valera, who died a few years ; 
ago, once remarked that all the royalties which he 
.received from his novel “ Pepita Jimenez,” although ; 
this was translated into many languages, did not total 
a sum sufficient to provide dresses for his wife. He 
was in the diplomatic service for many years, and did 
not begin to write until late in life. Short-sighted 
in youth, he was blinded by cataract in his last years, ; 
but retained his good humour despite his affliction, 
and continued his literary work by dictation. 

The Catalonian problem receives attention in 
another thoughtful essay. Catalonian is a real 
language, not a Spanish dialect—as some Castillians 
pretend—and a movement is on foot to keep it pure 
from Spanish words and phrases j the movement also 
has in view the preservation of Catalonia as a separate ' 
country ; the Catalonians are not Spaniards—that is, , 
not Castillians—so the leaders declare. They seem 
to think that the Spanish language and ideas have 
been forced upon them, but the blending has come 
through unavoidable intercourse and the predomi¬ 
nance of Castille. Two newspapers are published in 
the Catalonian tongue, as against eleven in Spanish. 
Three Catalonian theatres are run in Barcelona, as 
against eight Spanish, and the mass of the people go < 
to a cheap Spanish theatre. 

The Spanish army —so we read in the same review 
—has a greater percentage of officers to men than 
that of any Great Power. It has twice as many as 
the English army, and four times as many as the 
German. England, the writer explains, has twice 
as many as Germany because she recruits from all 
classes, especially the undisciplined, and such men 
require more licking into shape. There is plenty of 
good raw material in the Spanish army, yet the army 
itself is not a good one. Almost everyone realises 
the need for reform, yet no reform comes. It has 
been said that out of a complement of three hundred 
men per regiment only seventy-eight are effective. 

The Revista de Derecho Intemacional also has an 
article on the Catalonian question by the Marquis of 
Olivart, who, though a Catalonian himself, deprecates 
the agitation in favour of a separate government and 
language. 

Ciudad de Dios contains an instructive article on 
State teaching. Who has a right to teach ? Has the 
State a right to teach? Has the State the right 
to monopolise teaching ? The author claims that the 
right to teach is universal, therefore the State has as 
much right to teach as anyone, but the State must 
not erect schools in disproportion to the finances of 
the country. The State has no right to monopolise ; 
its duty is to assist those who are endeavouring to 
instruct the people. 
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THE LOVE IDEALS OF A SUFFRAGETTE.* 


HIS is a remarkable book, inspired by a great 
theme greatly handled, by a woman almost sub¬ 
lime in the frankness with which she discusses 
the deepest problem with which the world is confronted 
In this new century. We hear on every side that this 
is the Woman’s Century; we hear of Feminism, of 
Suffragettes, of International Parliaments, of women 
claiming equal civic rights. These are but bubbles on 
ihe surface of the great deep. They are signs and 
Symbols on the surface of a vast and far-reaching 
Involution in the nature of woman. The eternal 
feminine is no doubt eternal. But the women 
hose feminity is their all are being succeeded 
y new women who, besides 
, eir sex, have developed 
grains, consciences, and a 

P nse of individuality as a 
ing in itself. The whole 
modern development was la- 
from of old; latent, hi¬ 
pped, ever since the fatal 
Earthquake of an admission 
Was made that woman had a 
|oul. From the old conven¬ 
tional, conservative point of 
view no heresy more damnable 
lias ever been promulgated 
fipr the uprooting of the estab¬ 
lished order. Once admit that 
Woman has an immortal soul, 
land the whole zenana system, 
jn all its semi-demi dilutions 
Which survive amongst ujs, 
must ultimately go by the 
board. That it is going by 
jthe board signs multiply and 
Increase all around us. And 
In the shape of a printed 
fcook I have come across 
fbio sign more significant, 
ho portent more portentous 
Ih an the romance of 
modern love which Mile. 

|£laire de Pratz has just given us in “ Elisabeth 
jf)avenay.” 

I- When woman ceases to be a mere sexed thing, and 
akes up to diseover that it is neither necessary, nor 
ideed, in many cases, even possible, for her to become 
ancillary complement of a man’s life, she may 
Mow one of two lines of development. She may 
jfc the line of the bee and become an unsexed 
filter, or she may become more passionately con- 
‘ ;,than ever of the divinity of sex. .In the latter 
she will infallibly attempt to remodel law and 
’jjsage so as to enable Jier to realise her love 

eth Davenay,” by Claire du Prate. (Mills and Bo .n. 6s.) 
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ideals without sacrificing the pride of individuality, 
independence, or losing her liberty as a woman or her 
rights as a human being. “ Elisabeth Davenay ” is a 
study of the women of the latter class. It is a 
veritable cry from the heart of one who, having lived 
in the midst of the modern movement, has the courage 
to portray with unfaltering brush the outline—the 
glorified and idealised outline—of her own nature, her 
own struggle, her own temptations, her own victory. 
Elisabeth Davenay is not Mile. Claire de Pratz, 
but she is Mile. Claire’s conception of the fate which 
would be in store for her if, being altogether so 
charming and glorious a woman as her heroine, she 

had to make the great election 
between Duty and Sentiment. 
The story as a story is a 
remarkable, almost photo¬ 
graphic, reproduction of that 
section of Paris in which the 
authoress has spent her life. 
The scenes are admirably 
faithful to reality. Many 
readers will immediately re¬ 
cognise the originals of many 
of the characters who, from 
the budding Cabinet Minister 
to the triumphant courtesan, 
are sketched with firm but 
sympathetic touch. The story 
is interesting, and the only 
criticism I have to offer is 
that “Elisabeth Davenay” is 
a little too much like “ The 
Stranger in the Third Floor 
Back "—she is almost too 
monotonously successful in 
every effort which she makes 
to enable her friends and 
protegees to realise their higher 
selves. But it is not in the 
ich. Gtrschei. descriptions of the social and 
professional incidents in the 
life of a teacher in a Parisian 
Lycde nor in the plot of the story that the impor¬ 
tance of “ Elisabeth Davenay ” really lies. Its 
interest, and it is a deep and absorbing interest, 
consists in the fact that more intrepidly than in any 
other English book that I have read the great 
question is faced and answered as to the change 
which the emergence of the soul and intellect of 
women will effect in the realm of love. 

I have called the book “ The Love Ideals of a 
Suffragette,” because Suffragette is the nearest English 
translation of what the French call a feminist. French 
women do not adopt the picturesque and somewhat 
bizarre methods of militant politics favoured b w the 
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Suffragettes. But the Suffragette is the nearest type that 
we possess to the French feminist. They are women 
who have waked up, indifferent directions, it is true, but 
their eyes are open. They see—what is more, they 
reason ; and as they have not ceased to feel, they are 
face to face with all manner of complex problems due 
to the increased complexity of their nature. If they 
had no souls it would be so simple. Equally simple 
it would be if they had no sex. But as they have 
both, the difficulty .of reconciling the relative claims of 
each opens up a great field for ethical and social dis¬ 
cussion. Hitherto, most writers who have taken 
part in the controversy have been swayed too much 
in one direction or the other. Some who vindicate 
the authority of the soul have been apt to commit 
the blasphemy of denying the divinity of sex. While 
others who assert the rights of sex have been tempted 
to simplify the proposition by ignoring altogether 
the authority of the soul. In “ Elisabeth Davenay ” 
we have an attempt to hold the balance even, and to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of the rivals. The 
theme is handled with a boldness that never degene¬ 
rates into coarseness. Although Mile, de Pratz never 
flinches, she writes with delicacy that is unsullied by 
even a passing shadow of the impure. She is a woman 
handling the greatest of all woman’s questions without 
any false shame or prudish impurity of thought or 
phrase. We may not agree—I personally very 
strongly dissent from one at least of her conclusions— 
but I pay my tribute of homage to a writer who has 
evidently thought so seriously and who expresses her 
conclusions so lucidly upon the burning question of 
the century. As to whether that homage is due or 
not, I shall afford my readers an opportunity of 
forming their own opinions by allowing the authoress 
to state her own conception of the problem and her 
own solution in a series of extracts quoted textually 
from the pages of her most interesting and thought- 
provoking book. 

Elisabeth Davenay, young, beautiful, divinely tall, 
Parisienne to her finger-tips, elegantly dressed, full of 
ardour, intrepid and charming, educated in England, 
but making an independent career as a professor at a 
Lycde and occasional journalism, is presented to'us as 
the type of the modern feminist. Men—married and 
single—fall in love with her, but she moves in maiden 
meditation, fancy free, dreaming only of the emanci¬ 
pation of her sex. She is sought out by an elder 
feminist, who enlists her services as co-editor in a 
feminist paper, La Rivolte. On the night when these 
two women dedicated themselves to this enterprise, 
we are told that “ a more profound passion, deeper 
than any of the more evanescent passions of mere 
human love or desire, possessed them. They enthral 
to a great idea—that of the freeing of their sex. 
Their hearts were filled with that pure, passionate fire, 
such as that which had burned in the unfailing hearts 
of the martyrs of Rome, and of those men who gave 
their lives for the Revolution. Elisabeth and Rose, 
to-day, had leagued themselves together for the 


benefit of their sister-women. And no fuller houjj 
that life could ever offer would hold for them suoj 
pure exalted passion as that of so fervent an ideal.” '• 

But even in that sacramental night the elder wom&ij 
warns Elisabeth that love and marriage will never b4j 
hers unless she creates a man in her own image. , 4 f 

“ If you must have a mate to suit your own dream* 
you’ll have to weave him out of them, my child. . . 

If you insist upon having a man who is to satisfy yot» 
ideal, then you must take an ordinary well-meanin* 
young fellow and train him yourself. The modem 
man must be created by the modern woman. You’a 
probably have to give him a new conscience, a new 
point of view in almost everything, and a new hearel 
too, but in the process of teaching him, you yourseS 
will learn the greater lesson. ...” 

“ What have I done to you,” cried Elisabeth, “ thm 
you should predict such horrible things for mel 
Fancy having to create one’s own man 1 Why, than 
a mother’s work 1 ” Tl 

“ Exactly, my dear, and it’s every woman’s worn 
too. . . . All great women know that. . . . An$j 
wonderful it is to see what good results some of thetS|| 
have obtained out of very bad raw material to staiffi 

La Revolte becomes a brilliant success. Elisabetra 
achieves an ever-increasing reputation. Very uncodli 
promising was the feminist Apostle. She declares Hi 

“ Everything concerning women must be reform©^ 
She is not considered as a human being by dfl 
Napoleonic code, but as a creature apart, deem|n 
inferior in every way to man, who is her mastdjl 
And all this work of reform must be begun win 
education. We want reformation in all department 
—legal, social, political, and moral. In every win 
the interests of women must be first explained atyjl 
then defended by us.” • 

For a time it seemed as if Elisabeth was cased H 
armour of proof against the gentle passion. ” N» 
feeling could assail her heart unless it had first filteVM 
through her brain. She had lived so long in CQ§| 
scious chastity—and the purity that is voluntary an| 
conscious is something higher still than mere chast$j| 
—and she had allowed her brain such cotnplm 
preponderance over herself, that what had not 
conquered her brain could never reach her healB 
Thus her emotions could only be attained throu w i 
her reason.” 

But the time came when she heard a lecture £r« 
a man, Andre Nortier, who caused an emotions 
upheaval in her breast, “ because his thoughts aftl 
reasonings so entirely satisfied her mind.” Ant M 
Nortier was not a man who seemed likely to attj||| 
Elisabeth. “Her dark, impressive beauty, her Ih 
teriorised personality, and almost excessive frankml 
and simplicity, presented a complete contrast to jg| 
apparently cold and measuredly expressed indivi^ 
ality. He was fair-haired, blue-eyed, of frail bafljjjg 
His features were delicate almost to a fault. Yet w| 
mutual attraction of these two most modern creatdji| 
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—#he virilised woman, the somewhat effeminate man— 
was but the natural result of the deeply-hidden, though 
hitherto unprobed, forces of far-reaching Nature.” 

To her amazement before -she quite realised it 
Elisabeth found herself in the toils. That trim 
archer, Dan Cupid, had his revenge. She found that 
her brain was—against her will—invaded by thoughts 
of love. She found herself to be as humanly frail 
and faulty as other love-lorn women, and prepared for 
all the cowardices and personal misgivings that Love 
brings in its train. She was no longer the sympathetic 
observer looking dispassionately upon the troubled 
lives of others, but a very human woman whose own 
passions were fiercely aroused for the first time, 
causing her to see all things that were in relation to 
herself, as if gazing upon a chimerical vision. She 
had lost all sense of proportion, all serenity of soul, 
in the mighty upheaval of her sensations. She was 
no longer a philosopher, but an amouretise. 

She fiercely resented it. She had been ready to 
sacrifice her' youth, her beauty, and her feminity 
nobly in the pursuit of what she believed the higher 
ideal, and now this terrible soul-shaking passion of 
human love had mastered even her. . . . 

When she realised that she had fallen a victim 
to love, Elisabeth was at first truly amazed. 

“ That I—of all women -should have come to 
find that the pressure of one man’s hand means very 
life to me,” she said to herself in disgust; “to wait 
for the glance of his eye—to yearn to be near him, 
to wish to serve him, and, what is more appalling 
still, to be subservient to his opinions. . . . Not to 
dare to say what truly and independently asserts 
itself in my brain, for fear of being at variance with 
im ! That is the worst of all. ... I am indeed 
fallen.” 

but, struggle as she might, the spell seemed 
;o be irresistible. In vain she protested “there is 
nuch selfishness in exclusive love, and I want to live 
jnselfislily. I want to love humanity— not a man ; I 
want to broaden my sympathies, not narrow them. 

I do not want to locate my entire love upon one 
individual.” 

Once she accompanied Andre to the opera, where 
Wagner’s “ Tristan and Iseulte ” — that depicts in 
melody the complete synthesis of human love—broke 
down the last barriers which protected her nerves and 
made her pulse throb with the full voluptuousness of 
.ife. “ And the truth was that she was behaving just 
ike an ordinary woman in whom the hereditary desire 
:owards love always lurks. But Elisabeth knew that 
t was the supreme hour of her life. Between his 
rands and hers an electric spark was lit, which was 
Oye’s desire, and until that desire be spent the thirst 
rf love could not be quenched. Deeper and deeper 
bb close-loving fingers were knit, more and more 
icbfpund grew their mutual desire. Yet both remained 

fa** 

evening Andre begged that the lamp should 
||> ;;£e lit. Side by side they gazed silently into 


the dark space of the warm and starlit night, and the 
instinctively drew nearer and nearer, and advance' 
reasoners though they might be, leaders of others 
makers of thoughts and devices for a new generatioi 
—yet the young blood in them was stirred into violen 
life. Andre’s arm stole around Elisabeth, and befor* 
they realised it the man’s mouth drew the woman’s ii 
and a deep intense kiss seemed to bind their destinie 
for ever into one. Both were silent, but with deepl; 
inhaled and tremulous breath their lips met again 
and once more became “ one burning mouth. . . .” 

He implored her to marry him. She refused. 

“ It will interfere with my work, dear, because i 
will interfere with my soul and brain. Believe me, ’ 
am not yet fully developed as a thinking entity. . 
am unable to separate my mental from my emotiona 
self. ... I thought myself more developed as : 
thinker. ... I feel that if I once yield to it I shal 
not be able to keep my emotional soul within bounds 
... If I become your wife I shall be Madame Andr< 
Nortier—no longer Elisabeth Davenay. And there 
in lies the terrible and great difference.” 

She explained her refusal to a friend. She said 
“ He is a perfect companion, and I love talking tc 
him. . . . But I find that, just because of hi* 
physical attraction for me, if I were too much witf 
him, 1 should end by assimilating his own views tot 
easily. . . . Andre has inspired the fuller, highei 
love within me, and he knows it, and rejoices ir 
it, and returns it to me completely. And thougl 
he be what I call a delightful, intellectual lover, he 
is still yet so passionately the man—the French 
man. It seems to me—though, of course, 1 maj 
be wrong—that n ^ man of another nation coult 
love a woman with such delight in her exterior self. 
He is terribly pagan, and that appeals to my artistic 
sense more than I can say.” 

The feminist revolts against being subjugated by 
the physical charm of her lover. She tells her confi¬ 
dante with ruthless frankness :— 

“ it seems a strange thing to say, but now that 1 
have probed my heart and conscience well, I realise 
that Andr£ does not appeal to me in the right way. 
I am drawn to him, tempted, as it were, in the same 
way that an honest man is tempted by a courtesan.” 

Despite all this revolt of her brain and conscience 
against the domination of the physical senses, Andre 
might have conquered if he had not on one occasion 
revealed too clearly what Mile, de Pratz calls the 
atavistic tendency of the domineering old Adam. 
One evening Andre’s mentality was submerged by an 
overwhelming wave of passionate desire, and clasping 
her tightly round the waist by one arm, he lifted up 
her face with his free hand, turning her lips to his: 
“ Kiss me,” he said hoarsely ; “ kiss me, Elisabeth.” 

The incident is not unfamiliar. But the feminist 
met it with characteristic spirit. She resented his 
attempt to seize with ruthless brutality what she was 
only willing to give if wooed with tenderness. 

“ I will kiss you,” he said. “ You are my property. 
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. ... You have given yourself to me, have you 
not ? ” 

And possessing himself of her two hands that strove 
to ward him off, he drew her once more towards him. 

“ Kiss me. ... I command you,” he said, half 
tenderly, half angrily, as Elisabeth stood still aloof. 
“ I will be obeyed.” 

Then a great calm arose in Elisabeth’s heart, and 
she answered bravely : “ But I won’t obey you, Andre. 
I don’t want to kiss you to order. 1 must be wooed 
. . . You must make me want to kiss you, when you 
want to kiss me ... I cannot allow you to order me 
about like that ... I am a free being and I only 
give myself to you at times ... I take myself back 
again, always . . . Don’t you understand? You 
must always make an effort to charm me back to you, 
dear," she added more softly, seeing his crestfallen 
air. “You do not win from me the free gift of my¬ 
self when you have conquered me brutally.” 

But he was still angered. His man’s vanity was 
hurt—and that to man’s love is fatal. 

“ I don’t care for all your stupid feminist reason¬ 
ings,” he answered sullenly and rudely . . . There is 
no question of respect in love,” said Andrd. “ When 
a man loves a woman he need no longer respect her.” 

The old Adam indeed, and u fool of an old Adam, 
to make such a declaration to such a woman. 
They were parting in anger, but as her suitor stood 
on the door-step she called him back. He saw the 
gleam of alluring passion in her eyes. Another 
moment and he had flung himself into her arms. 
Elisabeth had recourse to the hereditary woman soul 
—the Slave Queen—and for the moment the old lure 
had triumphed. But when he went away a sense of 
degradation at the price of her triumph overwhelmed 
her, and bowing her head upon her writing-table she 
wept the bitterest tears of her life. 

The poignant remorse that followed that stooping 
to make the appeal of the Slave Woman when the 
appeal of the Queen Woman had failed, convinced 
her that for her marriage with Andre would be abdica¬ 
tion. A strong and terrible struggle began between 
those two souls of hers, her dual personality—her new¬ 
born, conscious brain, the creation of a newer educa¬ 
tion, and her old-world heart—the result of over¬ 
cultured sentimentality. 

She reasoned with herself: “ Here I am, exactly 
poised between two definite urgings, and 1 deliberately 
choose the mental one, and if I win on that plane, it 
will at least prove to myself that good intentions are 
stronger than my physical and sentimental yearnings. 
We neither of us attract the other with the best of 
our attributes. 1 should immediately loathe him 
from the first hour of assumed or real masterhood. 
He could in no way control or coerce my brain. . . . 
I do not recognise him as greater than myself merely 
because he is a man. And though he may theoreti¬ 
cally admit me to be his intellectual and moral equal 
in every way, there is yet sufficient of the atavistic 
male in him to wish to conquer even his own good 


resolves. We should be miserable—we shou&ft&Qth 
suffer terribly—we had better not marry.” *"^$1 

But the old Eve in her was not disposed to*yield 
without a struggle. What ! Must she renounce the 
rapture of passionate love, the pride of the wife,'.the; 
glory of the mother ? It was because her passionate 
nature made so insistent a claim that she f-ared apd 
wished to fly. She realised that he held L.at pkrtlbD 
her in “ thrall which I have inherited from my loye- 
loving ancestresses, but which I feel 1 must quellj for 
fear it should entirely master me and overwhelm my ; 
incipient will and my budding brain. That is what ‘ 
most people call falling in love.” 

But ought a true feminist to fear the potency of the 1 
spell of sex ? Elisabeth responds that she knows' 
her own weakness, because she is not yet fully 
evolved. Here is the great doctrine of the inter-, 
mediate type of which we shall hear much in days to 
come. She says : “ I am only a very young-thinking 
individuality as yet, and he could so easily drag me 
back to the level of that mere female soul which dies 
so hard betw^n us, having the strength of thousands 
of years still within it. I have fought and struggled . 
for myself so long now that I have acquired certain 
virile qualities ; I cannot and must not love like an 
ordinary woman. . . . Other women may love and 
have children, but I am an intermediate type. I must 
help other men and women to find their own souls. I 
must renounce the divine joys of wifehood and 
motherhood. 

“ Andre, too, is in a way an intermediate type. If 
I became Andre’s wife, my incipient intellectuality- 
would merge into his. As an individual I should be 
lost, for although he be fully broadened to understand 
what I am integrally, he himself is yet too much of art, 
instinctive male not to become a prey to the old,: 
Adam within himseif. 

“ If I were more completely developed as a human, 
being I should not mind—I should take love as a man 
does, that is, as a thing apart from life interests. But 
I am not enough of a complete intellectual entity yet 
to do that. Passion would be stronger than my newly- 
acquired consciousness of myself. , 

“ Hp is an intellectual with all the old ingrained 
and backward ideas of man and woman. And that te 
why I should be lost . . . lost. I will go even 
further and say this, though I am half ashamed of 
owning it—the woman who can take her love in the 
light, merry way in which men take it up are the real 
independent ones of the world. They have no 
self-subservience to an ideal of sentimentality or so- 
called morality. Love is a joyous, happy passion^ 
which ought not to interfere with the real great 
truths. 

“ Falling in love is a different thing from loving, 
and the very worst foundation upon which to build up 
one’s happiness. ... It is because woman succumbs 
to that so often that there are so many so-called love- 
matches which turn out miserably. I want to love 
with the higher part of my soul, not with my mere 
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‘'.instinct. But I'have discovered that I am not an 

■ integral human being yet, so I am going to fly from 
Andrd.” 

Reluctantly, but irresistibly, Elisabeth is led to 
. make the great renunciation. She tells her friend 
, „ Delphine:— 

“ Passion is the divinest of all feelings, and I am 
happy to have known it. But it is the very worst 
foundation on which to begin marriage if it has no 
higher-souled companion to teach it the way. I 
» believe passion ought not to be a factor of marriage. 

■ It is too brilliant a meteor shooting through human 
. life. Listen, Delphine; if I were like those women 
• who cull love as a beautiful perfumed flower, to be 

inhaled for a single rapid moment of divinely 
passionate joy, I would go away with Andre for a 
summer, to Italy or some other lovely land, and there 
live with him during my trance of passion, until the 
satiety of kisses had lulled us both into quietude. 
But as I cannot and will not do that, I must forgo the 
joys of love. Yet I would not for the world not have 
.known this mad joy of mere human delight. It is 
good to know. It has opened new horizons to my 
sight, and taught my brain a new language. It will 
make me a completer woman to understand the temp¬ 
tations of others. But if I went further with it, I 
would be submerged. No, Delphine, for me this is 
, the end of all delight.” 

Her resolution was confirmed by a conversation 
with the lady who claimed Andrd as her own. She 
told Elisabeth :— 

“ You would not really make him as happy as I 
could. He would be jealous of your individuality 
after the first few months of rapture . . . He would 
not let you work . . . He would wish your brain to 
be subservient to his. He would use your thoughts for 
his own work without any scruple, though almost 
unconsciously . . . Give him back to me . . . He 
is in reality mine, for knowing all his weaknesses and 
failings I yet love him, with the tenderness of a 
mother and the passion of a wife.” 

" Elisabeth doubts'no longer. 

“This decides it now. I need have no more 
doubts as to what I must do . . . He is not mine— 
has never been mine. He belongs to that good, kind 
woman who is so willing to be subservient. But 
why must I be sacrificed ? ” she moaned to herself 
in revolt in her bitter sorrow. “ Other women are 
happy. Why must I renounce all the tender and 
more human joys ? ” 

She reconciled herself to her lot by reflecting upon 
the fact that if she married she would lose all rights 
over her own'person. “All the women questions 
have their essential root in that one question—the 
■, so-called rights of the male over the child-bearing 
pwife. Men have decreed it—that women are their 
property, and so are the children that they bear. 

e are degraded not only in their moral indivi- 
:y, but in their very flesh. It hurts, it 
des" 


Talking the matter over with a much shock 
English Suffragist, Elisabeth tells her :— 

“ As yet marriage is a career, a profession, a mea 
of livelihood for women. And she must obey 1 
husband. He is master, according to <the marria 
ceremony, and being the master, she must submit 
his will—his sexual will, I mean. Each time 
chooses to make her a mother he can do so. It 
his right to force her to submit. Have you realis 
the degradation of that? A woman is forced 
accept the embraces of her husband, even if they 
distasteful to her, and to bear his child whether s 
will it or not. Until that law be altered she canr 
be free. She will not be free. 

“ But don't you see that one can’t entirely eman 
pate women from men until she is entirely releas 
from the difficulties of the marriage laws ? Arid 
be emancipated from the stringency of these la' 
means that, not only must she be free to choose f 
father of her own child, but she must herself deci< 
how often and when she shall become a mother. Ai 
the whole of women’s economic, social, and politic 
future lies in that one great reform. . . . The evol 
tion of women and the race begins from her fii 
married hour. A woman must have the right to s: 
* yea ’ or ‘ nay ’ to her husband’s entreaties, and si 
must not be lowered in the eyes of society if si 
freely chopses a mate.” 

So the end comes at last. Elisabeth sends And 
his mittimus in a final farewell letter, in which si 
said:— 

“I am a modern woman—an intermediate tyj 
between the serf woman of the past and the fr< 
woman of the future, and because I am a mixtu 
—a complex creature—the two elements of tl 
past and the future wrangle in me and tear n. 
heart asunder. That is why I make this decisio 
now, my dear, dear love. You, too, are an inte 
mediate type. . . . But you cannot find your salv: 
tion in me. You must seek and find it in yoursel 
I had two paths to choose from—either to devote n 
energy to what is undisguisedly my duty as a huma 
being, or to yield to the urgings of personal passioi 
In your absence, without the perplexing charm < 
your presence, I deliberately choose the path I 
which my whole mental strength leads me, rath< 
than that to which emotion and sentiment allures m 
heart. An apostolate is a form of passion. . . 
Weighed equally with my passion for you—I find thi 
my work is in reality the stronger. . . . 

“ Therefore I renounce love.” ’ 

Such is the finale of this remarkable romance, 
will be much criticised and hotly abused. M 
George Barlow, for instance, will probably see in 
confirmation of the justice of -his ferocious diatrib 
against the Suffragettes. But after all deductions ai 
caveats have been made, “ Elisabeth Davenay ” is 
notable contribution to the discussion of a questii 
which for gpod or for ill is up and will n 
down. 
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RECENT HISTORY. 

Mr. Murray last month published in two volumes 
General Kuropatkin’s story of the Russo-Japanese 
war, most of which had already seen the light in the 
pages of an American magazine. Russia’s reputation 
apparently had not suffered enough in the battlefields 
of Manchuria ; it was necessary that her own Com- 
mander-in-Chief should inflict upon his country a 
more cruel blow than any that was dealt by the 
armies of Japan. The book is an extraordinary illus¬ 
tration of the freedom of speech that can flourish 
under the Russian autocracy. The reader lays down 
the book oppressed by a feeling of the difficulty of 
deciding whether Russia showed greater folly in 
beginning the war or in ending it. 

The most topical book of the month ought to have 
been Mr. C. R. Buxton’s Turkey in Revolution 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.). But, alas ! the revolution 
of which the papers have been full was not the revo¬ 
lution of which Mr. Buxton wrote, but a counter 
revolution intended to efface Mr. Buxton’s revolution, 
which was already nearly nine months old. Never¬ 
theless, Mr. Buxton has given us a very lively picture 
of the first revolution, which, after all, was the fore¬ 
runner of the two counter revolutions which have 
cost Abdul Hamid his throne. 

HOOKS OF TRAVEL. 

Of three very dissimilar travel books lying 
on my office table, by far the most perfect is 
Mr. Frederic Lees’ A Summer in Touraine , though it 
is also the one covering by far the most beaten 
ground. To the writing of this book it is evident 
that much reading and research have gone, for, 
ilthough it is remarkably complete, taking in many 
chateaux entirely unknown, even by name, to nearly 
ill visitors to Touraine, it is also by no means long. 
\s Mr. Lees says, Touraine is a very elastic term, but 
le is quite right to make it even more elastic than 
lsual in this case, and to include in his book all the 
:hateaux, even some comparatively small and modern 
»nes, in the cMteau district of France, even if he 
loes bring in the Sologne, and several rivers besides 
he Loire, the Cher and the Indre. The illustrations 
,re in colour and from photographs (Methuen, 
ndex and map. 308 pp. 10s. 6d. net). 

Miss B. Pullen Burry’s account of her month’s 
esidence In a German Colony (New Britain), is 
(right, lively,, and chatty, but does not leave 
r ery much impression on the mind. Much of what 
he writer has to say deals with the natives and their 
:ustoms. It is an interesting part of the world which 
he has visited; and one feels it might be worth pro- 
onged study and a careful scientific book. Not that 
his book is not good enough as far as it goes, but 
t does not go very far, and has no particular charm 
if style (Methuen. 234 pp. 5s. net. Index and 
llustrations). 
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We Tieo in West Africa —Major Guggisberg’s and , 
Miss Decima Moore’s account of their travels—reads 
as if the wife had been the dictator and the husband 
the amanuensis. It is a very lively, cheerful volume, 
full'of illustrations. It is not deep,and does not pretend 
to be so. It is merely a lively, good-tempered record 
of travel that must often have been remarkably 
uncomfortable, in such places as Coomassie and 
Accra, and through the West African bush, where Miss ; 
Moore accompanied her husband on an expedition ;* 
whose object was the fixing of a boundary between j 
Ashanti and the Gold Coast Colony. Some folk J 
tales are included at the end, and there is a good >; 
deal about native customs (Heinemann. Index ■/> 
and illustrations. 361 pp. 12s. 6d. net). 

Mr. Stephen Gwynne’s A Holiday in Connemara ^ 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net) is a welcome contribution -1 
to our knowledge of that little-known part of the ; 
Empire. Mr. Gwynne tells us that his holiday lasted . 
a fortnight only, but then he went well equipped, for “ 
he speaks Irish, is at) Irishman as well as an Irish ;) 
M.P., and had introductions to the fishermen, priests * 
and farmers. He went for the fishing, and continually ,, 
he apologises for introducing “ shop ” ; but fishing £ 
introduces a picturesque people amidst picturesque 'J 
scenery, infinitely lonely and treeless, typified by the | 
cry of the passing curlew. He attended political I 
meetings, gathered information about the Congested $ 
Districts Board, and, though a Nationalist, writes | 
with truth and fairness of both landlords and tenants. 1 

AUTOBIOGRAPHIES AND A BIOGRAPHY. 

Chapters of My Life., by Samuel Waddington 
(Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. net), is a pleasant volume 
of discursive reminiscence extending over fifty years of ,; 
life spent at the Board of Trade. His attitude is 
rather that of the critic who from his study window , 
looks out upon men and things than of an active $ 
participator in their doings. Yet, whether he talks of 
himself or others, of his travels, the pettiness of J 
authors or their divinities, there is a leisured charm- 
in his writing which is very attractive. 

No stronger contrast could be found than The 
Magic of Sport, by Nat Gould (John Long. 12s. 6d.), 1 
which is activity personified. We get glimpses of tea¬ 
tasting, farming (the grand uncle with whom Gould 
often stayed was bom in 1800); country football with 
the goals miles apart; then his life as a reporter, in 
Newark first, then in Sydney and Brisbane * anecdotes 
of the humours of an up-country paper, bushrangers 
and so on; and, in the end, accounts of some of<-;| 
the present-day jockeys. The numerous illustrations « 
are well chosen. 

In Brittany to Whitehall, by Mrs. Colquhoun Grant :■? 
(John Long. 12s. 6d.), you will find a clever sketch ?; 
of the life of Louise de K&oualle, the French mistress 
of Charles II. Louise is whitewashed generally; for ^ 
instance, she is depicted as being absolutely faithful .s 










’ to Charles—a loving mother, sister, and aunt. Mrs. 
, Grant would seem to show that it was because of her 
great patriotism that she at first consented to the 
burlesque of a wedding ceremony at Newmarket; 
certainly her interest was always exerted for France, 
and through her the infamous pension which Charles 
received from Louis XIV. was arranged. The book 
is well illustrated. 

OLD ENGLISH KARTHF.NWARR 


Mr. Arthur Hayden specialises in the lealms of old 
china, furniture, and prints. His “Chats on Old 
English China ” having been well received, he has 
now produced a companion volume in Old English 
; Earthenware (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net). The first 
mainly consisted of an outline history of English 
; china, with hints as to its collection ; the new volume 
!'• is a resume of the work of the old English potters ; it 
shows how peculiarly national the productions of the 
potter have been, and is likely to prove most useful 
to those collectors who wish to know more about their 
s 1 hobby. It is interesting to note that the collection of 
old English earthenware is a hobby well within the 
reach of those who have slender purses, whereas 
„ English china during the last few years has reached 
• prohibitive prices. Earthenware will become in the 
near future, we are assured, of unprecedented value. 


A CYCLOPiEDIA OF MODERN AGRICULTURE. 

For twenty years Professor R. Patrick Wright, 
Principal of the Agricultural College, Glasgow 
University, has been thinking over the possibility of 
an encyclopaedia, which was to be a standard work of 
reference for agriculturists, using the word as mean- 
. ing all those who get their living by land. The 
Standard Cyclopaedia of Modern Ag> iculture and Rural 
Economy is the result of this twenty years’ thought; 
and twenty years ago it is practically certain that such 
an immense venture would «ot have been possible. Of 
recent years agricultural knowledge has been immensely 
widened and enlarged ; and in his twelve volumes, 
each weighing about 2’ lbs., of which four have 
already appeared, and one of which is to come out 
every quarter, Professor Wright hopes, with the 
assistance of almost every serious writer on agricul¬ 
tural subjects, to include all the mass of knowledge 
relating to such subjects as agricultural chemistry and 
bacteriology (both of quite recent growth), plant¬ 
breeding, poultrj -keeping, the numerous different 
kinds of cheeses; the use of steam, electricity and 
gas in farming, forestry, etc. Most space will 
; probably have to be devoted to live-stock; the next 
‘i largest amount to dairying. But it is, of course, not 
■ merely British agriculture which is considered, else 
Pthe Cyclopaedia would hardly have been bought 
|;by a person in Northern India. Some of the best 
^Canadian and American writers arc contributing 
iPrticles, and ‘ Colonial and Indian agriculture will 
pne VM^Tully treated. One finds articles on the 
fT jtria ” and the Peruvian llama as certainly as 
|||pp$& on nitro-bacterinc and horse-breeding. Pro- 
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fessor Wright seems to have begun by making a kind 
of skeleton cyclopaedia containing the subject-headings 
in all English and foreign agricultural reference books. 
When complete, the twelve volumes will probably con¬ 
tain about two hundred plates, 1,300 other illustra¬ 
tions, and three and a quarter million words. Original 
work only is being included, and the amount of space 
to be apportioned to each subject has been most 
carefully considered. The end of Volume III. brings 
us only up to “ Cocksfoot,” so that it is permissible to 
marvel at the amount which has to be packed into the 
other nine. That such an enterprise is considered 
profitable is in itself a great sign of agricultural pro¬ 
gress, and of the immense amount of science and 
knowledge connected with modern agriculture. The 
Cyclopaedia is being published by the Gresham Pub¬ 
lishing Company at 8s. net per volume, and we 
warmly recommend it to all who are in any way 
connected with or interested in agriculture in all its 
manifold departments. 

BOOKS MYSTICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND WEIRD. 

Rejoice Always , noticed last month, is published at 
2s. 6d., not at 3s. 6d. From its publishers, the 
Anglo-American Hook Company of Wimbledon, I 
have received an extraordinary book entitled The 
Aquarian Gospel of Jesus the Christ (9s.). It pro¬ 
fesses to be a transcript from the imperishable records 
on the Astral light of the whole life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. This is the beginning of the Aquarian Age, 
the Age of Spirit and of the Son of Man, hence this 
new Gospel is called the Aquarian. It is for the most 
part the old Gospel, but it professes to fill in the hiatus 
in the New Testament between the twelfth and thirtieth 
year of the life of Jesus. Jesus, according to this record, 
employed this period in visiting India, Thibet, Persia, 
Assyria, Greece, and Egypt. After His resurrection 
he appeared to Apollo at the sacred grove of Delphi 
and gave to him and the other gods the commission to 
preach the Gospel of the Omnipotence of man. A 
weird book, more orthodox than most of its kind, but 
quite as original as any. 

The Faith and Works of Christian Science (Mac¬ 
millan. 3s. fid.) is written by the author of “ C011- 
fessio Medici,” a man who rejects the faith and does 
not believe in the works of the disciples of Mrs. 
Eddy. But the sixty-four registered Christian Science 
healers in London will mock at the appeal which 
the author makes to common sense. For despite his 
scepticism these healers do at least 25 per cent., 
and sometimes 50 per cent., of what they claim to 
do. And it is more in accordance with common 
sense to try and find out how they work their 25 per 
cent, of healing than to harp upon their 75 per cent. 1 
of failures, even if they reached so high a percentage. 

Studies in Mystical Religion is an American book 
written by Dr. Rufus M. Jones, and published by 
Macmillan (12s.). Dr. Jones defines Mysticism as 
“ the type of religion which puts the emphasis on 
immediate awareness of relation with God, on direct 
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and immediate consciousness of the Divine Presence. 
It is religion in its most acute, intense and living 
stage.” He does homage to the practical utility of 
mystics. His book stops at the time of the Common¬ 
wealth, for it is intended to be an introduction to a 
series of books dealing with the development and 
spiritual environment of Quakerism. It is im¬ 
possible to do more than to say that Dr. Jones is 
a sympathetic find appreciative historian of the more 
important mystical movements of the Western World 
from the days of PJato to the time of Cromwell, 
omitting, however, any reference to St. Teresa. It is 
not an encyclopedic history of mysticism, but a series 
of sketches intended to lead up, via Anabaptism, to 
the Society of Friends. 

In Tennyson and Scientific Theology the Rev. J. W. 
Hayes condenses into a tiny book of fifty-six pages 
(Elliot Stock. 2s.) the result of his study of the 
evolution of the poet’s thought on Religion, Psycho¬ 
logy and Science, for Tennyson was a spiritualist, like 
Mrs. Browning, and for him Death was merely the 
janitor of Immortality. 

Mrs. Galtichan, in Stories from the Greek Legends 
(Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d.), tells in twenty-one chapters 
the familiar myths of Hellas, beginning with Prome¬ 
theus and ending with Perseus. The author tells 
stories as if she understood children, but why on earth 
did the artist drape Andromeda in the frontispiece, 
when he did not put a petticoat on Daphne on 
page 58 ? 

RK.CKNT FICTION. 

Rose of the Wilderness, by S. R. Crockett (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.), introduces us to the quaintest 
of fathers in Henry Gordon of the Dungeon—a little 
sheep farm far away from everywhere in the wilds 
of Scotland. His wife dying three days alter her 
baby’s birth, he became nurse, and then teacher, 
and even dressmaker, to his little daughter. To a 
girl so brought up adventures were sure to come— 
and they come in shoals- -humorous, pathetic, and 
tragic. 

In The City of Beautiful Nonsense, by E. Temple 
Thurston (Chapman and Hall. 6s.), the novelist has 
given us some charmingly fantastic pictures from a 
journalist’s life. The hero and heroine meet in a very 
unconventional fashion in the little old Sardinian 
Chapel—now near to destruction—in Kingsway, and 
are equally unconventional all through. The key¬ 
note of the book is given in such a passage as this : 
“ And yet these simple things are life. A face peering 
from a window, a hand trembling at a touch, a sudden 
laugh, a sudden silence ; they all may hide the greatest 
history if one had but the eyes to read.” 

The Diamond and the Rose , by Hope Protheroe 
(The Century Press. 6s.), is a sad story relieved only 
by the noble spirit of Maud Clayton. The author 
takes a young man who inherits dipsomania, and a 
girl whose forefathers for three generations were mad, 
and permits them to marry. There is, of course, a 


tragic ending. The very truth of the portraiture; 
intensifies t^e painful side of the story. 

The Key of Life, by A. A. Methley (Fisher Unwin.V 
6s.). A pathetic and dramatic story of a young . 
Englishman who was captured near Luxor, blinded,; 
and tortured for ten years by an Arab who had mi**. 1 
taken him for another man. The “ girl he left behind* 
him ” in England, and who had mourned all thosd - 
years, hears from a strange doctor that Jack is alive ; 
and has escaped. She goes to Egypt at once, but not" 
being imaginative expects to see again the bright j 
lover from whom she had been parted; she finds 
instead, however, an old white-haired man, whose 
very features have changed. The descriptions of"* 
Egypt are full of life and colour 

Little Devil Doubt, by Oliver Onions (John Murray. 
6s.) This is rather a series of retrospects than a novel, 
but the characters are well defined, and Oliver’s ,.j 
struggle for daily bread in the literary world is told \ 
with painful realism. Pessimistic in tone, for the'; 
book is really a diatribe against the present-day want *. 
of true education and the power which money pos- 
sesses, there is also plenty of quaint and humorous: 
description. 

Sarah Tuldon's Lovers, by Orme Agnus (Ward, 
Lock. 6s.). This third volume of Wessex life is 
welcome for its vigour and wholesomeness of tone, 
as well as for its humour and pathos. 

For Church and Chieftain, by May Wynne (Mills ' 
and Boon. 6s.). A vividly pictured story of the { 
troubles of the persecuted Irish Catholics in the days!; 
when Elizabeth was queen and the chieftains werefj 
always at war among themselves. The finest character! 
in this story of love and treachery and revenge is thg j 
strong yet gentle Archbishop O’Hurley. ^ 

An Lncompleat Etonian, by Frank Danby (Heine- j 
raann. 6s.). A curious story of one-sided characters,^ 
for it is not Sebastian, the hero, who alone i*.| 
“ incompleat.” His mother was incapable of pettingj 
or caresses, therefore he and his father were starved^* 
of love. Stella, her twin sister, could “ pet ” folk*! 
very well, but she was helpless, weak, and a sinner. " 
Mr. Dauby’s management of his faulty characters is| 
interesting and effective. ^ 

— "i, 

Memory Harbour, by Filson Young (Grant 
Richards. 5s.). A volume of essays, reprint^,’ 
chiefly, dealing with many subjects. “ Bypaths of 1 " 
a War” and the “ Wisdom of Serpents ” are among( 
the best. 

The Case for Women's Suffrage, by Brougham 
Villiers (Fisher Unwin, is.), is presented in a series' 
of papers by such well-known advocates as Keir’; 
Hardie, Eva Gore Booth, Mr. Zangwill, and Mrs, and 
Miss Pankhurst. 1 

Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” is described at; 
length in the American Catholic Quarterly Review , 1 
and with the warmest sympathy, by E. Hickey. 



* * 

To the Members of the Association of the 

“ Review of Reviews.” 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER. 

M Y DEAR HELPERS,—I had proposed appeal¬ 
ing to you this month to send me in reports 
as to the way in which the Children’s Charter 
is being administered in your respective districts, but 
the Budget has so overshadowed all other questions 
that I am compelled reluctantly to postpone the 
Children to another month. For the present I will 
but ask my correspondents to keep their eyes open as 
to how far the clause excluding children from drinking 
bars is being enforced. If in the course of these 
inquiries they should make the acquaintance of the 
Chief Constable or the Superintendent of Police, 
they will probably find he is the most useful and 
best-informed man to whom they could apply for 
information. 

THE RUDGET. 

The special service I want this month from each 
of my Helpers is not a return of any information 
which they have to seek from others. I want them to 
let me know before the end of the month what their 
judgment or instinct or observation leads them to 
think will be the result of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget. As you will see from the opening article in 
this Review, I regard this Budget as a touchstone of 
our democracy. What will be the result? Will the 
increase of the two halfpennies on spirits and tobacco 
outweigh all the advantages promised to the masses 
by the Budget ? That is the first question. The 
second is whether the masses are sufficiently alive to 
the importance of the Budget to defeat the organised 
antagonism of the classes and the threatened 
interests ? 

I do not want to know what your neighbours think 
this time. I want to know what each one of you 
thinks in his or her own mind. The result of this 
inquiry will be most interesting and useful. 

THE NATIONAL HOME READING UNION. 

One of the most useful societies is the National 
Home Reading Union, which holds its summer 
assembly for the first time this year in London. It 
opens at the Caxton Hall Monday, June 14th, and 
closes on Saturday the 19th. Interesting lectures 
and excursions to places of literary and historic 
interest are being arranged, as well as social gather¬ 
ings of various kinds, including an opening Reception. 
The most interesting perhaps of the excursions will 
be that which it is proposed to make to Greenwich 
by a specially chartered steam launch. The Thames 
the chief highway of London until compara¬ 
tively mddem times, a journey down the river from 
PjjgUpninster afiords the simplest means of gaining an 


historic view of the city. Another feature of special 
interest during the week will be a performance of old 
Folk Songs and Morris Dances at the Caxton Hall. 
It is open to anyone to attend the whole Assembly or 
individual lectures and excursions. Those interested 
should write for further particulars to the Secretary of 
the Union, Miss A. M. Read, 12, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, London, W.C., by whom also information 
about the Union’s reading'courses, “Circles,” etc., 
will gladly be given. 

THE ANIMAL PROTECTION CONGRESS. 

There are few r workers in public causes who 
command more admiration and respect than Miss 
Lind-af-Hagcby, the Hon. Gen. Secretary for the 
International Anti-Vivisection and Animal Protection 
Congress which is to meet at Caxton Hall from 
July 6th to 10th. The programme, which is most 
elaborate, covers almost every phase of the modern 
movement for the protection of animals from un¬ 
necessary torture. Among other things the Congress 
will pay special attention to the need of improved 
methods of slaughtering ; and practical demonstrations 
of how to kill painlessly will be one of the most 
sensational features of the gathering. Besides the 
innumerable papers there is to be an anti-vivisection 
play performed ; a procession of animals’ friends; an 
exhibition; a sermon by Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
and a Reception by the Duchess of Hamilton. There 
is sufficient common ground in the prevention of what 
is universally admitted to be unnecessary torture to 
admit of all who have a heart to wish well to this 
Congress, even if they agree to differ as to whether or 
not vivisection under anesthetics for purposes of 
research deserves the opprobrium which the more 
zealous promoters of the Congress cast upon it. 

JOV-GIVING AS A PROFESSION. 

The article on “The Cult of the Joy of Life,” 
published in the last number of the Review, has led 
one reader to make a practical application of the 
principle. This lady, who writes under the pseudonym 
of “Madame Sunshine,” has long been known to me 
as a very bright, sunny-tempered friend whose joyous 
disposition has stood the test of trials which might 
well have shattered the optimism of anyone. She is 
a novelist of the Master’s school, and it occurred to 
her that she might turn her naturally sunny tempera¬ 
ment to account. Why not take up joy diffusion as 
a profession ? She wrote me :— 

But there are many persons who are so sadly oppressed 1 y 
life’s ills that they seem powerless to help themselves out oi 
their own particular Slough of Despond. There are lonely 
people, sick people, discouraged people—folk who feel that the 
sun will never shine again for them. It is to just such that 1 



A Press Album for a Good Cause. 


extend my hands and beg them to employ me : to try whether 1 
cannot share a little of my sunshine with them ; whether a little 
kindly, sympathetic companionship cannot brighten life foi them. 
1 am no charlatan, no worker of miracles, I am not even a Chris¬ 
tian Scientist. I am just a woman who has suffered and joyed 
and sorrowed and loved, and who now having her living to 
gain, would fain earn it by exerting what special power she 
possesses to bring interest and brightness into the lives of those 
who lack. 

I sent for my friend, and found her quite in earnest. 
But your fees ? “ That depends,” she replied. “ But 
as a start 1 would willingly try what 1 could do at 
half-a-crown an hour or ten shillings a day.” As I 
always feel it my duty to help anyone who is trying 
in a new and original way both to help themselves 
and to help others, I offered “ Madame Sunshine ” 
the use of my office address for any correspondents 
who may wish to open up negotiations for the use of 
her service. Address, “ Madame Sunshine,” Review 
oe Reviews, Kingsway, London, W.C. 

;rtTE CRUX OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEM. 

I had intended to have published an article on the 
position of the natives in South Africa under the new 
Constitution. Space and time forbad my executing 
my design.' But 1 cannot allow this number to go to 
the press without saying, with as much lucidity and 
emphasis as I can command, that in the opinion of 
many of those who have been among the best friends 
of Afrikanders, the future of South Africa will be 
fatally compromised by any tampering with the 
principle of equal rights for all civilised men —Mr. 
Rhodes’s watchword, to which tlje Cape alone has 
hitherto responded. Were the Cape to betray the trust 
with which it has been entrusted as the banner-bearer of 
the principles of justice and humanity in South Africa 
the nmlook would be black indeed. The hope of 
Afrikanderism is that it may climb up to the Cape- 
standard. It would be mournful indeed if the Cape 
were to be levelled down to the standard of the 
back veldt. 


THE NEEDS OF ARMENIA. 

The Friend of Armenia, in an appeal for help for 
the survivors of the massacres in Asia, says 

That the reactionary roup of April 13th at Constantinople 
should have been followed by outbreaks in the provinces was 
inevitable, for not only was the hand of the Government 
weakened thereby, but the hodjas deliberately spread the report 
that the Sheriat (sacred law) was in danger, and thus fanned 
smouldering fanaticism into a flame. Fire, loot, rapine and 
bloodshed have again left the people in wretchedness beyond 
words'. Nothing would be more likely to allay the fanaticism 
so unhappily aroused than to make each mission station once 
more a centre of relief. This is indeed a case where he who 
gives quickly gives twice. 

The office of the Friend of Armenia is at 47, 
Victoria Street, S.W., where all subscriptions should 
be sent. 
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A PRESS ALBUM FOR A GOOD CAUSE. 

The Press Album, edited by Mr. Thomas Catling, 
and published in aid of the Journalists’ Orphan Fund, 
has -reached me. It contains a great variety of con¬ 
tributions from writers as dissimilar as the Poet 
laureate and Miss Corelli, Mr. John Galsworthy and 
the Bishop of London, some being short stories, some 



-Phil May’s Sketch of Himself at Scarborough. 

(Reproduced by permisdou from the Puss Album.) 


brief sketches, and others illustrations. Possibly, thef i 
two contributions that will appeal to some people; 
more than all the stories are a portrait of Mr. E. TS 
Reed, by himself, and one of the late Phil May, by; 
himself. Miss Corelli writes upon a strange new kind 
of animal, which apparently haunts Fleet Street and 
Bloomsbury, and is called a reyiewer. The price of 
the “ Press Album ” is only a nominal 2s. 6d. Every' 
contribution has been given for the benefit of the 
charity (Murray. 224 pp.). ' 

- t _ 

A Vagabond 1 s Idea is the title of a brightly written^ 
sixpenny book describing the adventures of Mr*' 
G. W. A. Norton, who went school-teaching on tour 
among the showmen. (The Era, Limited.) It is 
pleasant to hear from this first-hand authority that ;, 
there has been an all-round improvement in music-hall^ 
entertainments, which has reached the travelling showif 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


EVOLUTION AND CONSCIENCE. 

The absolutist conscience has been eliminated by 
evolution. Our moral judgments are no longer 
trusted as absolute revelations of truth irrespective of 
criticism. The influence of time, place and circum¬ 
stance is too plainly traceable in them to be ignored. 
Under the guidance of the idea of evolution research 
into the history of morals has shown us plainly the 
inconsistency of our concrete judgments. Not that 
conscience has been exposed or invalidated, but that 
its deliverances are always for the particular situation 
and are not of oracular or universal import. It cannot 
be understood apart from its historical situation.— 
Professor Norman Wii.dk, in the International 
Journal of Ethics for April. 

* * * 

THE ETHICS OF SEX RELATION. 

The sexual relation per se, like any other animal 
function, does not really come within the province of 
ethics at all, understanding by ethics the new phase 
of the ethical consciousness for which the standard 
of conduct is direct social utility. Of course any 
action, however neutral in itself, may readily, owing 
to conditioning circumstances, be brought into the 
sphere of ethical judgment and thus take on a 
definitely moral or immoral colour, as the case may 
be. And so it is here. The most obvious and com¬ 
prehensive of these conditioning circumstances in the 
domain of sexual conduct is, of course, the produc¬ 
tion of offspring. The difference between the logical 
attitude of the older introspective-theological ethics 
as regards this question, and the logical attitude of 
the new social ethics, lies in the fact that for the 
former the sexual relatioh was per se moral or 
immoral, while for the latter it only becomes so per 
aliud, i.e., owing to conditions external to itself as 
such.— Mr. Belfort Bax, in the International Jour¬ 
nal of Ethics for April. 

* * * 

LIFE INSURANCE IN FRANCE. 

Writing in the first April number of La Eevue, 
Augustin Rcy, in an article on Life Insurance of the 
People, makes the statement that in France only two 
per cent, of the people insure their lives in private 
insurance companies, whereas in England the propor¬ 
tion is 63 per cent. He urges the French insurance 
Corporations to democratise insurance, and says that 
;the reason why 98 per cent, of the French people do 
?ltOt insure their lives is that the companies have 
irtver made an effort to place insurance within the 
fjteach of all. To make insurance possible to the 
people would be to the mutual advantage of the 
>ple mid the companies. The companies ought to 
ij8f the initiative in the movement, and the reserve 
($|.which the; have accumulated ought to enable 
feji'io put their enormous capital at the service of 
for the people. 


IMMORTALITY: NEW VERSION. 

Take, for example, the belief in a future life. I 
is a long way from the thin shades of Homer, or th« 
race-continuity of the Old Testament, to the notior 
of personal and individual -immortality. And now, ii 
seems, this too is breaking up under the pressure 01 
interior contradiction, and revealing a larger concep 
tion. To many, individual immortality presents itsell 
as a side only, and that a subordinate side, of the 
future that awaits us. It is possible, they think, that, 
while retaining all that is worth retaining in the indi¬ 
vidual self, all without which this self would become 
as if it were not and had never been, the individual 
may be merged in the whole in God, in man, and in 
Nature—as a drop in the ocean, penetrated and 
penetrating. Such a conception does not destroy 
that of personal immortality, it completes it. Sown 
in weakness, the original belief is raised in power.— 
Quarterly Eeriew. 

* * * 

JULES FAVRE. 

In this year ol centenaries La Eevue of April 1 
celebrates the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Jules Favre with an article by Marcel Laurent. As 
the writer says, the life of Jules Favre was inti¬ 
mately associated with the national existence of 
France ; it reflected both the heroic joys and the 
spasms of disaster of France in the past century. 
Favie was endowed with elevation of character, in¬ 
flexibility of conscience, imperious power of principles, 
and the loyalty and constancy of a visionary faith, 
almost mystical, and these inspired all his civic life. 
His career was brilliant, but the end was sad and 
pathetic. On May 10, 1874, he wrote : “ In writing 
this date my hand trembles with indignation and 
sorrow. Three years ago, to-day, it put my name 
to the fatal treaty of peace, and 1 do not know how it 
was it did not break my heart.” 

* * * 

THE FRENCH POOR MAN’S BANKER. 

More and more the Mont-de-PieUf, or Pawnshop, 
is becoming the bank for the poor, writes L. Cheva¬ 
lier in La Eezme of April 1. A curious fact about the 
Monts-de-Piete is that their number to-day is the 
same as it was fifty years ago. In 1854, as at the 
present time, there were forty-four such institutions, 
that of Paris being the most important. In 1906 the 
Paris Mont-de-Pidtt? advanced forty-six million francs, 
while the other institutions together advanced twenty- 
three million francs. Another remarkable fact is that 
the number of articles deposited has varied very 
little. From 1871 to 1880 the number was about 
three millions, and it was the same in 1891 to 1900; 
but in the same years the amount advanced has 
greatly increased. In the former period it was fifty 
million francs, and in the latter sixty-five million 
francs. 
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LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


Modern Language Teaching for April has a very 
interesting article upon the teaching of Foreign 
Literature. Miss Groves points out that although not 
undervaluing the great works of Racine and Moliere 
and the seventeenth century authors, they need a 
cultivated taste which cannot be expected in the 
ordinary scholar. Even in the sixth form “ Cinna ” 
only awakened moderate enthusiasm ! Mr. Brigstocke 
speaks even more strongly, saying that “ the class that 
is taught to pretend to like Racine and Pascal is being 
trained to wear hypocrisy,” for “ taste of this kind is 
phenomenal at school.” Mr. Brigstocke continues 
that in class teaching the time is rightly occupied in 
imparting the ability to understand the language. 
“ As regards literature, we must seek to interest.” It 
is somewhat strange that so few modern language 
teachers appear to know anything of the little French 
books published by the Review of Reviews at 2d. 
each. “ Cendrillon ” and “Gulliver” are at least 
amusing. “ Budge and Toddie ” in French dress not 
less so. “ Ivanhoe ” is an old friend under a new 
guise, and, though not food for the sixth form, they 
would certainly be appreciated by those who are 
slowly mounting the ladder of knowledge. 

A Dutch gentleman, Mr. J. Van Dam, 142, Van 
Blankenburgstraat, the Hague, a teacher, very much 
desires to correspond with an English teacher or 
student of literature, man or woman, and Mr. N. K. 
Sreeniva’ Rao, advocate, Mysore, India, hopes that 
an English lawyer who would like to know about 
jurisprudence in India would* exchange views with 
him. 

ESPERANTO. 

The Queen’s Ilall concert on Boat-race night was 
a splendid success from every point of view. The 
newspapers naturally made some fun of the unfamiliar 
words, but, as the Morning Post remarked, Esperanto 
has qualities of smoothness which give it from the 
singer’s point of view some of the excellences of 
Italian ; its correct pronunciation makes, less demands 
upon the skill of the English artists than French does, 
and it largely avoids the guttural harshness of the 
German. We might add that the two ladies who 
sang so exquisitely—Miss Ada Forrest and Miss 
Maria Yclland—intend to make Esperanto songs a 
feature of future performances. Mr. G. J. Cox should 
receive the heartiest thanks from all Esperantists for 
the time, labour, and money he has devoted to the 
organisation of this great effort to place Esperanto 
before a London audience. The programme was 
excellent j the performance of Mr. Mason’s choir, 
Mr. Harrison Hill’s entertaining monologues, the 
harp solo of Montague Butler, L.R.A.M., the 
singing of Mr. Charles Saunders, Mr. Watkin Mills, 
and the two ladies need no words of approval here, for 
they are too well established in public favour to need 
>t; but it was a complete surprise to hear how exqui¬ 
site the voice of the boy soprano, Albert Cecil, 


sounded in the great hall. Perhaps this and the boy 
choir of Honeywell Higher Grade School awoke most 
enthusiasm amongst the ordinary public. The pro¬ 
gramme with the words, English and Esperanto, 
beautifully got up, may be obtained (price 3d.) from 
the British Esperanto Association (133, High Hol- 
born), and also Mr. Harrison Hill’s delightful “You 
Can Buy it for a Penny ” (words and music id.). 

ESPERANTO IN FAR-OFF LANDS. 

The Japanese have two Esperanto magazines. The 
non-official one, which has hitherto been sent out 
lithographed, will in the future be printed from type, 
for the labour of autographing is now too great, as 
the little magazine is sent to so many countries. 
Included in the April number is a pathetic little 
note by Mr. Hikosaka, the editor. In it he tells of his 
hearing, during the Japanese-Russian War, from the 
soldiers on both sides, that they had no wish to fight 
each other, and when afterwards he returned home he 
determined to form a “ League of Hearts,” for he 
thought it is the souls of men which make them 
men, and these are the same under whatsoever fleshly 
guise they appear, or whether they follow the doc¬ 
trines of Christ, or Buddha, or Mahomet. Then he 
heard of Esperantism, and recognised that in its 
international spirit and language it would help him to 
fulfil his purpose, so he learnt Esperanto and com¬ 
menced his magazine, and now calls upon samideano/ 
in all lands for help in his “ League ol Hearts.” ” 

There has recently been held in Santiago a Pan-, 
American Scientific Congress, presided over by M„; 
Lisboa, the Brazilian Minister, and attended by¬ 
various members of the American Governments. One. 
of the resolutions was to" the effect that Esperanto 
being of special interest to America from a political? 
and commercial point of view, and because it cadi 
largely contribute to the welfare of mankind, the* 
first Pan-American Science Congress recommends the 
adoption of Esperanto as a neutral international lan*? 
guage, and desires to see a place reserved for it ini 
the curriculum of American schools. The Congresk 
petitions the Government of the United States to 
realise under its auspices this desire of the Congress 
of Science. 

The annual general meeting of the British 
Esperanto Association takes place on May 29th at 
Leeds ; the fifth International Congress at Barcelona, 
September 5th to nth. 

Our readers may remember that the chief organise? 
of the third Congress at Geneva was Edmond Privat 
—then a youth of eighteen or so, whose power as an 
orator was so remarkable. He has just published 
fifty lessons in conversational Esperanto, simple and 
to the point, dealing with most of the facts of every¬ 
day life, and suitable for use as a complement to any 
grammar either in classes or for the solitary student 
(price is. 6d. net. Stead’s Publishing House, Bant;.; 
Buildings, Kingsway). ^ 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


Ejome affairs, social and political. 

Urmies : 

Supremacy or Superiority? by E. S. Beesly, “ Positi¬ 
vist Rev,” May. 

The German Army, by Gun. von Pelet Narbonne, 
“ National Rev,” May. 

Lorient and Rochefort as Military Ports, by XXX 
and L. Abcille, “ Rev. de Paris,” April J. 

Ballooning;, Aerial Navigation: 

The Aerial Peril, by Cupt. T. G. Tullocli, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” May. 

children (see also Education) : 

The Step-Children of the State, by G. Slater, “ St. 
George,” April. 

Slate-Feeding of School Children, by Sir C. A. Elliott, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Child-Labour in American Textile Factories, by 
Florence L. Sanville. “ North Amer. Rev,” April. 

Church of England: 

Decline and Fall of the Parochial System, by T. H. S. 
Escott, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

Dearth of Clergy, by Father George Tyrrell, “ Con- 
temp. Rev,” May. 

The Lambeth Ideal of Reunion, by Canon Hensley 
Henson, “Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Prayer-Book Revision and the Ornaments Rubric, by 
D. C. Lathbury, “ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Educ ition : 

Defective Elementary Education ; a Cause of Unem¬ 
ployment, “ Contentp. Rev,” May. 

Local Universities and National Education, by 
J. E. G. dc Montmorency, “ Conlemp. Rev,” May. 

Emigration, Immigration : 

The Canadian Emigration .Problem, by J. II. Richard¬ 
son, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

Finance: 

Empire Trade and Industry, by B. H. Morgan, 
“Journal Royal Colonial.Inst,” April. 

British Finances and Imperial Responsibilities,” by 
J. E. Barker, “ Fortnightly Ret ,” May. 

The Economies of Empire, “ Edinburgh Rev,” April. 

Food : 

Is Milk too cheap? by Eustace Miles, “National 
RtvMay. 

Diet Problems, by Dr. von Noorden, “ Deutsche Rev,” 
April. 

Housing Problems: 

Housing m Town and in the Country in Gertpany, by 
Dr. G. W. Schiele, “ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” April, 
May. 

• The Housing of Families with Low Wages in France, 
by E. Cheysson, “ Rdforme Socialc,” April 16. 

Insurance : 

v Insuring the Masses, by W. J. Graham, “ World To- 

'i, day,” April. 

t Life Insurance for the People, by A. Rey, “ La Revue,” 

i ApriLt. 

rfasuMpce or Investment ? by Financicus, “ World’s 
»k,” May. 

Mw and the Budget, by f. M. Kettle, “ Nineteenth 


Labour Problems: 

Labour Co-Partnership, “ Edinburgh Rev,” April. 
Unemployment, Insurance, and Labour Exchanges, by 
T. Good, “ Westminster Rev,” May. 

Labour from the Point of View of the Worker and of 
the Employer, by M. Honord, “ Rdforme Sociale,” 
April 16. 

Ethical Aspects of Industrialism, by I>. H. MacGregor, 
“ International Journal of Ethics,” April. 

Law: 

Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “ Westminster 
Rev,” May. 

Marriage Laws: 

Divorce: 

Gibbons, Cardinal, on, “ Century,” May. 

Ross, E. A., on, “ Century,” May. 

Navies : 

The Navy Programme and National Investments, by 
Benjamin Taylor, “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” May. 
The Navy Controversy, by Conning Tower, “ Contcmp. 
Rev,” May. 

A Comprehensive Policy of National Defence, by H. 

W. Wilson, “ National Rev,” May. 

Naval Defence by Panic, by Admiral, “ Blackwood,” 
May. 

The British Navy, bv Sir N. Barnuby, “ Westminster 
Rev,” May. 

John Bull’s Navy, by H. Spender, “ Pall Mall Mag,” 
May. 

Supremacy or Superiority ? by E. S. Beesly, “ Posi¬ 
tivist Rev,” May. 

Six German Opinions on the Naval Situation, by 
/Eneas O’Neill, “ Nineteenth Cent.” May. 

Sidelights on German Preparations for War, by 
Semper Paratus, “National Rev,” May. 

Imperial Defence, by Major T. H. Smceton, “ United 
Service Mag,” May. 

The Strength and Scope of Colonial Navies, by Vado, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

The Case for a Canadian Navy, by D. D. Mann, 
“ National Rev,” May. 

What Cruisers and of What Size? by Neptune, 
“ United Service Mag,” May. 

Parliamentary: 

The Political Scene, “ Edin. Rev,” April. 

The Parliamentary Situation, “ Blackwood,” May. 
Party Government, by Prof. Dicey, “ Qrly. Rev,” April. 
Pauperism aud the Poor Law : 

The Poor Law Report: 

Urwick, E. J., on, “ St. George," April. 

Unsigned Articles on, “ Edin. Rev,” April ; “ Qrly. 
Rev,” April. 

Poor Relief in the Days to come, by Edith Sellers, 
“ Nineteenth^Cent,” May. 

Railways : 

End of the Era of Railway Competition, by Observer, 
“ Nat. Rev,” May. 

Social Reform, etc : 

The Missing Essentials in Economic Science, by 
W. H. Mallock, “ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Social Psychology, “ Edin. Rev,” April. 
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Conflicting Social Ideals, by L. H. Berens, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” May. 

Universities and Social Service, by D. H. MacGregor, 
“ St. George,” April. 

The Social Work of the Salvation Army in London, 
by F. Siegmund-Schultze, “ Preussische Jahrbiicher ” 
May. 

Telegraphy: 

Wireless Telegraphy, by L. Houllcvigue, “ Rev. dc 
Paris,” April 15. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 

One Year’s Advance in the Fight against the Saloon, 
by F. C. Iglchart, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” May. 

Theatres and the Drama : 

People Who go to Plays, by II. G. Hutchinson, 
“ Cornhill,” May. 

John Galsworthy as Dramatist, by E. A. Baughan, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” M ay. 

The German Grisekla, by R. E. C. Long, “ Fortnighth 
Rev,” May. 

Women in the Modern Drama, by A. L. Ellis, “ Eng¬ 
lishwoman,” April. 

Women : 

Women and Democracy, by R. V. Phelan, “ West¬ 
minster Rev,” May. 

Women and the Nation, by James Haslam, “ English¬ 
woman,” April. 

Women and Political Parties, by T. M. Young, “ Eng¬ 
lishwoman,” April. 

International Aspects of Women’s Suffrage, by Mrs. 
Fawcett, “ Englishwoman,” April. 

Woman Suffrage in the United Slates, by Ida II. 
Harper, “ North Amer. Rev,” April 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement, Maritime Warfare, etc. : 

Great Britain and the Balance of Power in Europe, by 
Capt. R. H. James, “ United Service Mag,” Mn\. 

The Declaration of London, by T. Gibson Bowles, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Colonies and the Empire : 

Reflections on the Downfall of the British Empire, 
“National Rev,” May. 

Africa: 

Some African Questions, by Earl of Crewe, “ Journal 
African Soe,” April. 

The Outlook for Egypt, bv E. Dicey, “ Financial Rev. 
of Revs,” May. 

The Native Races in Algeria, by M. "Rouire, “ Rev. 
dcs Deux Mondes," April 1. 

French West Africa in 1908, by ,G Francois, “ Ques¬ 
tions Diplomatiques,” April I. 

The Congo Question, by F. H. Hunicke. “.North 
Amer. Rev,” April. 

Union in South Africa, “ Qrly. Rev," April. 

The Unification of South Africa, by Sir Walter Peace, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

America : 

A United America, by L. S. Rowe, “ North Amer. 
Rev,” April. 

Antarctic Exploration: 

The Antarctic Continent, by C. C. Adams, “Amer. 
Rev. of Revs,” May. 

The Shackleton Expedition, “ Rev. Franqaise,” April, 

Arctic Exploration : 

The Polar Regions and Spitzbergen, by Prof. O. Nor- 
denskjold, “ Deutsche Rev,” April. 


Proposed North Polar Expedition, by Capt. R. ’ 
Amundsen, “ Geographical Journal,” April. • : 

Austria-Hungary : '! 

Austria-Hungary, by A. R. Colquhoun, “ Qrlv. Rev," - 
April. ' l. 

The Austrian Victory, by J. Dorobantz, “ Questions" 
Diplomatiques,” April 16. ? 

Balkan States, etc. (see also Austria, Servia, Turkey) : 
The Map of Europe, by V. Berard, “Rev de Paris,’*;? 

April l. . „ 

The French Language and the Revolutions in the;; 
East, by Anatole Leroy-Bcaulicu, “ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes," April 15. 

China: 3 

The New Education, by P. S. Reinsch, “ Atlantic \ 

Mthly,” April. ,j 

Yuan Chi Kai and the Manchoo Party, by F. Mury,. ’ 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” April 15. ; 

Li Hung Chang and Yuan Chi Kai, by M. von Brandt,.'] 

“ Deutsche Rev,” April. ) 

France: | 

The Crisis of the Third Republic, “ La Revue,” ’ 
April 15. 

The Crisis of the State in France, by W. M. Fullerton, 

“ National Rev,” May. 

French Colonial Policy, by J. Ilarm.ind, “ Rev. pour ! 
les Franqais,” April 25. 

Great Public Works at Paris, by L. Mocquant, “ Nou- 1 
velle Rev,” April 1. 

Germany and Prussia : V 

Responsibility of the Chancellor, by A. Hepner, 3 
“ Sozialistischc Monatshefte,” April 8. s. 

The Prussian Minister of Education by C. Bornhak, * 
“ Deutsche Rev,” April. 

German Imperial Finance, “ Edinburgh Rev,” April. 'j| 
Income Tax, by Herr Mrozek, “ Preussischc Jahr-*^ 
bucher,” May, f 

What Every German knows, by Austin Harrison,/; 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

Greece: 

The Greek Nation, by A. Britsch, “ Corrcspondant, 5 
April 25. '"i 

India : 

Disturbances in Bengal, by W. B. Oldham, “ West 
minster Rev,” May. 

The Future of India, by C. F. Thwing, “ North Amer, 
Rev,” April. 

Lord Morlcy and Indian Reform, “ Qrly. Rev,” ApriL; 1 
Decentralisation of Government in India, by Sir 
Arundel, “ Nineteenth Cent,” May. 

British Rule in India, by L. Schmidt, “ Konservatr 
Monatsschrift,” April. 

The Indian Empire, by Mgr. Count Vay von Vayxii 
“ Deutsche Rundschau,” April. 

Italy: | 

The Elections, by Raqucm, “ Nouvelle Rev," April 1. J 

Japan: J 

Japan’s Financial Status, by A. Kinnosuke, “ Ameri-l 
Rev, of Revs," May. M 

Japan after the War, by Capt. V., “ Rev. de Paris 
April 15. ' "jf§ 

Foreign Policy of Contemporary Japan, by M. Revoml 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” April r. 

The United States and Japan, by Avesncs, “ Cerre- 
spondant,” April 10. m 

Panama Canal : 

Answer to Critics, by W. H. Taft, “ McClure,” May» , 
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tarsia : 

Persia and the Anglo-Russian Agreement, by J. 
Daugny, “ Nouvelle Rev,” April 15. 

ftoumania: 

King Charles, by P. Lindenberg, “Deutsche Rund¬ 
schau,” April. 

Russia: 

Direct Taxation in Russia, by Dr. E. Jacobi, “Kon- 
servative Monatsschrift,” April. 

Women in the Russian' Revolution, by Vera Figuer, 
“ La Revue,” April 1. 

Russia and England in Central Asia, by Dr. Rouire, 

j “ Questions Diplomatique*,” April 16. 

Jervia : 

The Case of Servia, by E. Rossier, “ Bibliotlidque 
Universelle,” April. 

The Secret Treaty between Servia and Austria-Hun¬ 
gary, by S. Protitch, “ Fortnightly Rev,” May. 

turkey: 

The Turkish Empire, by G. F. Abbott, “ Qrly. Rev,” 

,, April. 

The New Regime, by Sefer Bey, “ La Revue,” April 

1, * 5 - 

The Coup d’Etat and the Crisis : 

‘ Pears, E., on, “ Contemp. Rev,” May. 

Unsigned Article on, “ Blackwood,” May. 

Origin of the Revolt, by Halil Halid Bey, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” May. 

, The Union and Progress Committee, by C. Fidel, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” April 1. 


United States: 


The Roosevelt Administration, by A. Kann, “ Ques- 
. tions Diplomatiques,” April 16. 

.' Regulation of the National Budget, by G. B. Cortelyou, 
“ North Amcr. Rev,” April. 

Mr. Taft and the Sherman Act, by T. Thacher, 
i “ North Amcr. Rev,” April. 

Powers of the Speaker, by E. Maxey, “ Forum,” April. 
Apologies for Political Corruption, by R. C. Brooks, 
'y - “International JrnaJ. of Ethics,” April. 

The Yellow Peril in America, by M. Frcwen, “North 
; Amcr. Rev,” April. 

The Ultimate Race Problem, by K. Miller, “ Atlantic 
* Mthly,” April. 

President Taft and the South, by 11 . L. West, 

, “ Forum," April. 

I Railway Rates and the Diminished Dollar, by H. T. 
'■ Newcomb, “ North Amcr. Rev,” April. 
f; .The Turn in the Financial Situation, by A. D. Noyes, 
, “ Forum,” April. 

\ Public Service Commissions, by W. M. Ivins, “ Cen- 
„ tury," May. 


A contributor to Nucstro Ticrnpo attacks the 
agitation in the Vizcayan province of Spain in favour 
pf autonomy. The people of this district—or, more 
Correctly, a few of them—are trying to prove that 
Biey do not really belong to Castille, that they have 
|gen overpowered by Castille, and that they have a 
||ght to govern themselves. It is pointed out that 
fbwas this dislike of Castille that gained for the 
Igrlist cause in the last civil war a number of 
j$herents who did rtot in reality sympathise with the 
pise of Don Carlos, but wished to strike a blow 
1st Castille 


LABOUR IN INDIA. 

In the Modern Review (Calcutta) Saint Nihal Singh 
compares working men in India and in America, and 
draws this picture of labour in India :— 

In India the labouring man earns a miserable pittance. His 
fare is scanty and poor. His clothing is shabby in appearance, 
insufficient to protect him from the inclemencies of weather, 
usually barely enough to cover his nakedness. He lives in a 
hovel, gloomy, dismal, and insanitary—unfit for human habita¬ 
tion. He has practically no amusements or diversions. His 
life is full of hard struggle. He lives from day to day in the 
shadow of famine, in dense ignorance and grinding poverty. 

His life is exposed to the dangers of malaria and plague. This 
is true of both the agricultural labouring man in the rural dis¬ 
tricts as well as the wage-earner in commercial and manufactur¬ 
ing centres. 

Among certain classes of people in India there prevails 
positive aversion to physical labour. There are others who 
regard manual work as ungenteel. The glory and dignity of 
working with the hands is not yet appreciated and understood 
in Hindostan. 

For the agricultural labourer and wage-earner in India, on the 
one hand life spells poverty and dismal surroundings, on the 
other a kind of social ostracism which consigns him to the lowest 
rung of the social ladder. 

In Gassier s Mr. John Wallace discusses the 
present and the future of the cotton industry in India. 

He says that Japan, with her forty-eight mills, is 
already engaged in keen competition with India for 
the possession of the Chinese market, and “ will 
eventually secure the bulk of the Chinese trade unless 
certain changes can be brought about in the Indian 
methods of manufacture.” Of the wages he says :— 

The aveiage rate* of pay per month are as follows : Head 
spinners (male), Rs. 25 to 35 ; pieces, Us. 10 to 15 ; weavers, 
one loom, Ks. 10 to 15 ; two looms, lis. 18 to 35 ; men, Us. 

7 to 15 ; boys, full time, Ks. 5 to 13 ; half-timers, Rs. 2j to 4£ ; 
women, reeling and w'inding, Rs. 5 to 12. 

The atmosphere of an Indian mill, unfortunately, 
is under no official control. The Commission under 
Sir Hamilton Frere Smith in 1906 recommended 
practical improvements in ventilation, both to im¬ 
prove the activity of the operatives, and to help 
forward the process of manufacture :— 

The cotton fibre is exceedingly sensitive to change of humidity 
in the surrounding air. So long as the Indian mills were con¬ 
fined to the production of the coarsest yarn, this influence was 
ignored, although its effect was observed during the rainy 
season, when the air imparted the best proportion of moisture 
to the cotton, but in proportion as the yarns were made finer, 
this peculiarity became more apparent, and recourse was had to 
the humidifier, an apparatus suspended from overhead in which 
water at high pressure is discharged against an obstacle and 
broken up into floating mist that is absorbed by the air and by 
it imparted to the cotton. This apparatus does not renew the 
mill atmosphere, which consequently grows fouler as the day 
progresses. There are twice the number of operatives on 
the floor space that arc found in English mills, with half the 
cubical air space, and as the working day is at least one-third 
longer, the atmosphere of the mill grows very foul towards 
evening in the dry season when the windows arc closed. 

The progress of the cotton industry in India seems ' 
to demand, he says, three things chiefly :— 

Improved cultivation of the fibre from selected seed ; 
appropriate training of the operatives, and the adoption of good 
methods of ventilation which are already in successful operation 
in the country. 

■ :.t'< ''Mi filtsj 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR APRIL. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

April I.—The Children’s Act came into operation ... General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, of the Indian Army, appointed to succeed 
Lord Kitchener as Commander-in-Chief in India ... The new 
port anti harbour of tyiudan was opened by the Khedive ... The 

Zeppelin airship 
made a voyage 
from Berlin to 
Munich ... At the 
Spring Graduation 
at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws 
was conferred on 
two ladies... Lord 
Wintcrstokc gave 
,£9,000 to create 
three University 
scholarships to he 
held by Mill llill 
school hoys. 

April 3. —- Mr. 
Runeiman, at New¬ 
castle - on - Tyne, 
criticised the action 
of the Opposition 
in making the 
question of natal 
defence a party 
question ... The 
League of Young 
Liberals met in 
London and in¬ 
dorsed the Naval 
policy of the < lo- 

Fhotogroph by] [Lafayette vernment... t )xford 

General Sir O’Mooie Creagh, V.C. won the Boat Race;- 

time, 19 nun. 50 

To succeed laird Kitchener as Commander- scc q'l,c draft 

in-Chief in India. Act of South 

African Union was 

ipurovcd by both Houses of the Transvaal Legislature. 

April 5. -The Prince of Wales presided at the first meeting 
in London of the Royal Commission for International Exhibi¬ 
tions ... The Lord Mayor presided over a meeting at the 
Mansion House in support of the Aerial League of the British 
Empire ... A great meeting was held in London to further the 
Progressive Cause ... Captain Kincaid-Sinith, Liberal Member 
for Stratford-on-Avon, resigned his seat in order, to stand as an 
independent candidate on the question of national military train¬ 
ing .. Tewfik Pasha was appointed Turkish Ambassador in 
London ... The airship Zeppelin I. made a successful night 
of eleven hours over South Bavaria and Northern Switzerland 
... Mr. Roosevelt landed at Naples. 

April 6.—The first conference of the Vacant Land C ultiva- 
tion Society was held at the Guildhall ... Mr. Hayes I*isher, 
Chairman of the I..C.C. Finance Committee, made his annual 
Budget statement ... Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., was appointed 
by the Board of Trade to act as chairman at future conciliation 
conferences in the cotton trade ... The King of Italy visited 
Messina; he inspected the work of refuge and repair, and met 
Mr. Roosevelt ... The Turkish Government obtained the con 
sent of the Sultan to remove the troops hitherto kept in barracks 
at Yildiz, retaining only a small bodyguard ... The contract 
for a railway across the Andes from Chili to Bolivia was given 
to the British contractors, Sir John Jackson, Limited, for 
£3,000,000 ... Hassan Fchmi F.flendi, editor of the Serbcrti, 
was assassinated in Constantinople. , , . 

April 7.—Mr. Deakin, in a speech at Sydney, criticised Mr. 
Fisher’s financial proposals for the naval defence of Australia 


... The Austro-Hungarian Government decided to lay down-.]/ 
four battleships in the autumn if the money for the purpose be A 
voted. jJ, 

April 8.—The Lord Mayor received from the Governor oPj 
Jamaica an account of how the Kingston Relief Fund was aj 
spent ... The Earl of Crewe telegraphed to the Governor ofb^ 
Victoria, on behalf of the Imperial Government, warm appro*' 
ciation of the desire of New South Wales and Victoria to-v'i 
contribute to the cost of a Dreadnought as an addition to the* 
naval strength of the Empire. 

April 9. —Good Friday ... England, Italy, and Germany),^ 
recognised the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by J 
signifying their assent to the abrogation of Article 25 of theLw 
Treaty of Berlin ... The Payne Tariff Bill passed the House of£S 
Representatives at Washington by 217 votes to i6t. - *J 

April 10.—The annual conference of the Independent labour® 
Party opened in Edinburgh. The Social Hemocratic Party's 
met at Bristol ... M. Barthou, French Minister of Public **1 
Works, received a delegation of the Posimen’s Union and dis-J 
cu-scd their demands with reference to service reforms ... The >’8 
Tsar conferred the Order of the While Eagle upon M. StolypinS 
and Count Benckendortf. r| 

April 12.—Easter Bank Holiday ... M. Bellamy made stvj 
balloon ascent at the Crystal Palace for the Daily Chronicle .Jf 
He was probably carried out to the North Sea and drowned .. -J 
The Conference of the LL.P. resumed at Edinburgh, when Mr.{§ 


Eye tj 




*<$ i\ 
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\Keturah Coliingt* 

Lady Dalmeny. 

Last month Lord Dalmeny, the eldest son of Lord Roseberyy;|j 
married Miss Dorothy Grosvcnor, thus uniting two greatPs 
historic families, 'Vd 
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Ramsay Macdonald delivered his Presidential address; a levy 
of one shilling per member was decided upon to raise an election 
fund of ,£10,000 ... The National Union of Teachers opened 
their annual Conference at Morecambe ; Mr. W. Hole, the 
president, declared himself in favour of the secular solution of 
the education controversy ... The Spanish Cabinet decided to 
give Messrs. Vickers, Sons, and Maxiin the contract for their 
neW naval squadron .. Senor Castro protested against the 
French order to prevent landing in Martinique. 

April 13.—Lord Dcsart was created a Baron of the United 
Kingdom on his retirement from public service ... A serious 
revolution broke out in Constantinople ; the Minister of Justice 
was killed and the Minister of War wounded ... The negotia¬ 
tions between the Russian and Bulgarian Governments with 
regard to the payment of the Bulgarian indemnity to Turkey 
were brought to a sueeessful conclusion ... Mr. MacDonald 
announced the resignation of Messrs. Kcir Hart lie, P. Snowden, 
Bruce Glasier, and himself from the Council of the Independent 
Labour Party. 

April 14.—Mr. Churchill, Piesidcnt of the Board of Trade, 
In a trenchant letter to the Chairman of the Dundee Liberal 
Association, dealt with the absuid alarm lately excited on the 
subject of the Navy ... The New Zealand Chambers of Com¬ 
merce approved their Government’s offer of a Dreadnought for 
the Imperial Navy ... Constantinople remained quiet ; a new 
Cabinet was formed, with Tewfik Pasha as Grand Vizier ... 
Henri Leinoiue, the “diamond-maker,” was arrested.in Paris. 


April 15. —The funeral of Mr. Swinburne took place at 
Bonchurch, Isle of Wight ... Mr. Keir Hardie ami his col¬ 
leagues published a manifesto to the members of the I.L. P. on 
the reason for their resignation from the National Administra¬ 
tive Council of the Party ... An Imperial trade was published 
At Constantinople, which appointed Nazim Pasha commander 
of the First Army Corps ; he immediately released all the Com¬ 
mittee officers who were in prison, and the troops returned to 
barracks. 

April 16. —The Queen and the Empress Maria of Russia left 
London to join King Edward in Paris ... Sensational dis¬ 
closures were made concerning the condition of the French 
Navy ... Mr. J. Patten, the so-called “ Wheat King,” engaged 
detectives to guard him f.om the indignation of the people of 
Chicago. Tile price of bread increased in London and the 
provinces ... The Committee of Ulema issued a pacifying pro¬ 
clamation to the Turkish nation, upholding the Constitution 
And declaring there is no fear of q return to despotic rule. 

April 17. —Salonica and Adrianople troops to the number of 
.13,000 or 20,000 arrived within a few miles of Constantinople ; 
they support the Committee of Union and Progress ... Ships 
Of the British Fleet at Malta were ordered to proceed to Turkish 
waters, if necessary, for the protection of British subjects in 
-Asia Minor, where massacres of Christians by Moslems took 
place ... The ceremony for the beatification of Joan of Arc 
took place in Rome ... Mr. Asquith opened a new Liberal 
Club in Glasgow and made an important speech ... Mr. John 
Davidson’s publisher issued a statement to the effect that the 
poet’s family have reason to believe that wdrile in a state of 
Acute depression lie committed suicide. 

April 19.— The advanced patrol of the Macedonian forces 
Reached San Stefano. The Chatalja force now numbers 18,000 
men ... The Turkish Parliament sal in secret Session ... The 
"jfurco-Bulgarian Protocol was signed at Constantinople in 
presence of the British, French, and Russian Ambassadors. 
f ' April 20. —The Bristol Town Council decided to contribute 
■penny in the pound on the rates, or about £ 7,000 per annum, 
upwards the support of the proposed University for Bristol and 
jfHe West of England ... A great fire in Belfast destroyed 
ponded stores of whisky, with a loss of over ^250,000 ... The 
Ventieth birthday of the King of Roumania was celebrated at 
bcharest. 

April 21. —The King and Queen arrived in Malta ... The 
amiltee of Upiftaand Progress compelled the Government 
..accept most of^pir conditions ... Prince Bulow made a 
Itement in Berlih'on the question of financial reform in order 
raise the £2^000,000 required ... British, Italian, and 


German warships landed bluejackets at Mersina in Asia Minor. 
Fighting continued at Tabriz. 

April 22.—The Government decided on an inquiry based upon 
I.ord Charles Beresford’s memorandum regrading the Home 
Fleet’s readiness for war ... Sir Christoper Furness received the 
Freedom of the Borough of Hartlepool, and spoke in favour of 
co-partnership in industry ... In Asia Minor 10,000 to 15,000 
Armenians are reported to have been killed ... Mr. Roosevelt 
arrived at Mombasa ... The price of wheat fell at Chicago and 
also in the English markets ... An Exhibition of French and 
British portraits painted by the masters of the eighteenth 
century was opened in Paris. 

April 23.—About seventy members of the Parliamentary 
Navy Committee attended the House of Commons when Lord 
Charles Beresford appeared to explain his position ... The 
Railway Amalgamation Bill before the House of Commons 
withdrawn by the unanimous vote of the Boards of the three 
companies concerned ... Abdul Ilamid attended the Selamlik 
as usual, but it was his last visit ... Mahmoud Chevket Pasha 
assumed command of the Constitutional forces at San Stefano 
... At Sofia the formal recognition of the independence of Bul¬ 
garia was notified by the British and French Ministers to the 
Bulgarian Premier ... A violent shock of earthquake was fell 
at Lisbon; about forty people were killed and a hundred 
injured. 

April 24.—On the refusal of the garrison of Constantinople 
to surrender, the Macedonian troops entered Constantinople ; 
after four hours’.sharp fighting the garrison surrendered ... The 
King sent a telegram from Malta congratulating King 
Ferdinand on the recognition of Bulgarian independence ... 
President Fallieres unveiled a statue of Gambetta at Nice, 
when M. Clemenceau delivered an important speech. 

April 25.—The Sultan’s Palace surrendered to the Constitu¬ 
tional Army, the Sultan.being taken prisoner. 

April 26.—The Prince and Princess of Wales, at Sheffield, 
opened thejiew “ Edgar Allen ” Library in connection with the 
University ... The International Woman Suffrage Congress 
opened in London ; delegates from seventeen countries were 
present ... The Baptist Union opened its annual assembly in 
London ... A proclamation was issued in Constantinople by the 
Commander of the Constitutional Army. 

April 27.—Abdul Hamid II. was deposed, and his brother, 
Reshad Kficndi, proclaimed Sultan under the title of Mo- 
hained V. ; Ahmet Iiiza Bey appointed Grand Vizier ... The 
first meeting of the Navy Inquiry Sub-Comniitlec was held in 
London ... An Industrial pageant, in which over a thousand 
working women took part, marched to the mass meeting held in 
the Albert Hall by the Women’s International Suffrage Con¬ 
gress ... Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Italy acknowledged 
the independence of Bulgaria ... A Russian force of 2,600 men 
started for Tabriz. 

April 28.—The ex-Sultan, Abdul Ilamid, was taken by special 
train to Salonika, to which he is banished ... The President of 
the French Republic telegraphed his congratulations to 
Mohamed V. ... King Edward and Queen Alexandra met the 
King and Queen of Italy in the Bay ol Baia. > 

April 30.—The Queen of Holland piesented the Dutch 
nation with an heiress to the Throne. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

April 2.—Polling took place in East Denbighshire on the 
acceptance by Mr. E. G. Heinmcrdc of the Recordership of 
Liverpool. Result : — 

Mr. E. G. Hcnimerde, K.C. (I..) ... ... 6,263 

Sir F. Cunlille (U.) 3,544 

Liberal majority ... 2,721 

April 16.—Polling took place in East Edinburgh to fill the 
vacancy caused by Sir C. McCrue becoming Vice-President of 
the Scottish I..G.B. Result :— 

Mr. James P. Gibson (L.) 4,327 

Mr. Petrie Ford (C.) 4,069 

Liberal majority ... 458 
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The Progress of the World. 


Summer Once More. 


LONDON, June xst, 1909. 

The first five months of the year 
have been somewhat inclement in 
Britain. Snow and frost in May 
are unwelcome visitors, even when 
they come in the midst of a record of 307 hours of 
sunshine for the month. The pleasant weeks, when 
a belated spring imperceptibly gives way to an early 
summer, are with us again, and Nature and her children 
rejoice in jocund revel. This month is to be one of 
picnics and pageants. The first British party, in the 
shape of a posse of Labour M.P.’s, has already 
started on a tour through Germany. Late in the 
m mth the most remarkable group of Christian 
bishops and ministers of religion, with a few Jews 
added to remind them of the . origins of their 
faith, will leave England to return the visit which the 
German pastors paid to this country last year. A 
deputation from the London County Council is 
visiting Nancy, also on a return visit. The Burgo¬ 
master of Berlin with several councillors have been 
in London as the guests of the Lord Mayor. The 
journalists of the Empire, who have been invited to 
spend a fortnight in the Homeland, are already 
arriving in town, and no effort will be spared to make 
them welcome. They are the articulate spokesmen 
of Greater Britain. 

The chemists of the world held a- 
great International Congress last 
week in London. There were 
3,000 of them gathered together 
from all the countries of the civilised world. Five 
hundred arrived from Germany in a special steamer, 
500 came from France, 130 from Italy, 100 from the 
States, and 100 from Austria. China and Japan each 
sent three representatives. The polyglot assembly 
printed its proceedings in four languages—English, 
French, German, and Italian. How much simpler 
it would be if everybody learned Esperanto ! To the 


The Chemists 
of 

the World. 


Pageants J 


ordinary man in the street, chemists, from being mete,, 
makers of stinks, have come to be the magicians of 
the modern world. Who can tell how soon one of' 
these 3,000 spectacled priests of the crucible and; 
hierophants of the laboratory will make some dis¬ 
covery that may revolutionise an industry or destroy 
a civilisation ? These descendants of the Alchemist 
may present us, if not with the Elixir of Life and the 
Philosopher’s Stone, yet with some very effective 
substitutes for both. When the chemist invented 
Vril in I.ytton’s “Coming Race,” war ceased Dec ruse. 
a child with a small staff could annihilate an army. 
The chemists are on the track of Vril, and when they 
get a little nearer, the aeroplane will give them ,a ; 
lift, and mankind will either have to abjuie war 
go back to savagery, when chemists will be smelt out' 
like witches and slain without mercy. . ,*j 

The gorgeous pageantry of flowerat 
and flowering shrubs in English' 
woods and meadows will no doubn 
be the’pleasantest thing which wifi 
have to show the editors of the Empire. Bufe 
there will be no lack of other attractions. They: 
arrive just too late for the Naval and Military* 
Tournament, but they are to have a glimpse of the* 
real thing in the shape of a naval review in the: 
Solent and military parade at Aldershot. Earl’s Cour| 
and the White City have their attractions. But it ifi 
not the new pleasure city but the ancient historic," 
centres of English history that will attract them most.; 
They will visit Warwick, Stratford, Oxford, and each, 
name will become for ever a living memory. Fcfy 
those who have opportunity, the pageants which art?, 
now becoming so marked a feature of English life! 
will give them backward glimpses into the romantic’ 
past. The great Church Pageant at Fulham takes 
place on June 10-16, the 'Colchester Pageant on: 
June 21-27. One of the most notable pageants is 
that of the village of Penshurst, which was performed 




p* IVnt minster Gazette. 1 

pr The “ Execution ” Committee. 

Wi (A suggestion for the coming Church Pageant.) 

Executioner—V iscount Halifax. 

I. t 

I by the villagers on June x and 2. In the time to 
I'COme every village will have its pageant, although 
fwfew will have such a wealth of historical incident 
As Penshurst, which from its local annals can revive 


fJ.this list of tableaux /— 

V I. Druids in the Sacred Grove at Penshurst. 
t-y 2. The Unman Encampment at Penshurst. 

3. lirilons attacking the Roman Encampment, 
j?" 4 ’ Sir Roger Sidney and the King of Cyprus. 

K 5. King Edward III. and Sir John de Pultency. 
i 6. Sir Philip and Robert Sidney. 

| 7. Sir Philip Sidney at Zutphen. 

it’ 8 and 9. Arrest and Execution of Algernon Sidney. 


10. Grand Finale. 


p Apart from the international visits 

' T**’ of Members of Parliament and 

r ': : ; international Visits . . 

Association. Municipalities, special mention 

should be made of the admirable 
irrwork done by the International Visits Association 
which last year visited Norway and this year will 
L visit Holland. The organiser of this excellent asso- 
Eciation, Miss F. M. Butlin, of Old Headington, 


LjOxford, has conceived the happy notion of making 
«the annual trip to the Continent a means of studying 
fethe institutions, literature, and manners and customs of 
Ipthe country visited. The programme for the visit to the 
jjplague, August 27th-September 3rd, includes lectures 
^ on the History of Holland, its government and institu¬ 
tions, its social movements, and its literature and art. 
lithe report of the papers read last year in Norway 
iphires one an amazing impression as to the range and 
Kpppe of this admirable scheme, and 1 cordially com- 
Hpntd the Dutch trip to any readers who may be 
■psitating as to ".here to spend their summer holiday, 
fipbother development of international visits is pro¬ 


mised this summer in the shape of a party of Russian 
teachers who are coming to London to study our 
educational system. We hope that everyone, from the 
Government downwards, will endeavour to give these 
pioneers from Muscovy a hearty welcome. This 
would be a practical method of showing that the 
Anglo-Russiati entente is more than a mere political 
rapprochement. 

The general enthusiastic celebra- 
_ tion of Empire Day on May 24th, 

rapsre ay, b^h^ay of Queen Victoria, is 

another evidence of the desire to 
express in pageantry the growing consciousness both 
of the distant past and the remote present. As 1 
stood at my window in Mowbray House and saw 
the thousands of children march up Norfolk Street, 
and remembered the early days when Empire Day 
was considered one of the fads of the Review 


of Reviews, I felt very grateful to Lord Meath, 
whose zeal and unflagging devotion have enabled 
him to hand on to the League of the Empire 
the task of organising the realisation of a great 
ideal. Empire Day was this year celebrated through¬ 
out the Empire as it has never been celebrated before. 
Our ocean-sundered Imperial Venice is becoming 
every year more conscious of its unity. But the 
proper day for the celebration of the unity of the 
English-speaking race is July 4th. The Declaration 
of American Independence was the charter of that 
colonial liberty which has alone made Great Britain 
and Empire Day possible. George Washington is 
recognised to-day as the greatest Englishman of the 
eighteenth century who rendered the greatest service 
to England of any of her sons. For it was he who 
defeated the Jingoes of the eighteenth century, and 
Jingoism then, as now, was the deadliest enemy of the 
Empire. 

Empire Day is an Imperial and 


Who are the 
Parish Pumpers 
Now? 


national demonstration, in which 
it is essential that all parties should 


unite. But what can we think ot 


the parochial partisanship of the self-styled Imperial¬ 
ists who are so preoccupied with the care of their 
own particular parish pump—which they call Union¬ 
ism, Preference, Tariff Reform, or what you please— 
that they deliberately prostitute Empire Day to the 
service of their faction ? This surely is parish- 
pump politics of the parish-pumpissimest order. 
However - much these fanatics of parochial 
politics may deplore the fact, one-half, and often 
more than one-half, of the English folk ate 
Liberals, Free Traders and anti-Militarists. Qne- 


half of the burden of the Empire is borne by 
them, and every now and then—as, for instance, since 
last General Election—the responsibility of ruling that 
Empire is placed in their hands. What in the name of 
common-sense and patriotism can be more insensate, 
more wicked, than for the Unionists to set themselves 
deliberately and of malice prepense to convert 
what ought to be a National Festival into a miserable 
party demonstration 1 It is these devices which have 
made the very name of Empire stink in the nostrils 
of millions of decent men. From the days of 
George III. to those of Mr. Chamberlain, Jingoism 
has always sacrificed the Empire to the supposed 
exigencies oT the party parish-pump of their Little 
English politics. 

While everybody else was cele- 
The Kins brating Empire Day, Ministers 

Empire Day. refused to allow the Union Jack 

to be flown on any of the public 
buildings, and neither branch of the Service was 
allowed to take any part in the celebration—much 
dissatisfaction naturally being expressed at this. 
M inisters took refuge, in the first case, by alleging that 
they did but as their predecessors did. To this the 
reply is that their duty is to do better than their 
predecessors. That is why they were placed in 
office. Besides, Empire Day is much more worthy 
of Government recognition now than it was when 
Mi. Balfour was in office. This excuse fail¬ 
ing, Lord Crewe explained, as the real reason for 
Ministerial abstention, the fact that the official 
celebration of the King’s birthday precluded the 
recognition by the King’s Ministers of an official 
demonstration like Empire Day. The inference 
drawn in some quarters from Lord Crewe’s L-peech 
is that the King objects to the celebration of his 
mother’s birthday as a great Imperial festival. It is 
a monstrous libel upon His Majesty. There is no 
English-speaking man in the whole wqrld who sym¬ 
pathises more heartily with Lord Meath in securing 
the world-wide celebration of Queen Victoria’s birth¬ 
day as Empire Day than Edward VII. Lord Crewe 
must try again to find a better excuse. Or better 
still, the Government before next Empire Day must 
fly the flag from all their offices, and heartily join in 
what has now become a permanent national and 
Imperial institution. 

George Meredith has not tarried 
. long after Mr. Swinburne. The 
George Meredith. tWQ p^g were friends, and their 

i death has been lamented very 

sincerely by a select circle of friends and 


'admirers. Neither of them ever reached the grea|| 
public. It is doubtful whether, if you were to que&ti; 
tion the first hundred men emerging from any of tNjI 
Underground stations to-morrow morning, you woul«| 
find ten who had ever read‘one of Meredith’s novel»| 
or any of Swinburne’s poems. That, no doubt,' 
the misfortune of the public, but the man 
the street has something to say to excuse hi 
ignorance. Meredith, like Browning, forged f< 
himself a style so subtle, so cryptic, so difficult to 
understood by the ordinary man that the man in tl 
street had perforce to pass him by unread. Aftei 
all, his greatest admirers cannot say that Meredithisi 
as a mode of the articulate expression of thought ijfji 
superior to classic Greek; and as the man in tl 
street has not time to learn to read Plato, so he catf 
hardly be blamed for not devoting his scanty leisure 
to mastering the language of Meredith. ,j- 

I had the good fortune to kno' 

A Personal Mr. Meredith for the last twenty- 
Reminiscence. five years of his life. He w; 

always very kind to me, and at on<j 
time was rather urgent that I should attempt 
popularise what he described as Christianity strippi 
of such top-hamper as was no longer to be tolerat 
by the conscience or the reason of man. He stO' 
by me like a true friend during the “Maiden Tribute 
business, and heartily approved what in thi 
days was called “ the Gospel according to 
P.AI.G ." No stouter, more chivalrous champion 
women ever drew breath, and he was from first ij 
last a Home Rule Imperialist, who was singularly frf 
from the blatant vices of the latter-day Jingo, He 
a true friend, not less faithful in criticism than he 
cordial in his approbation. Of the former, I reme 
ber well the neat way in which he put me out of c 
ceit with my first attempt to write a story. It was 
first of the topical romances which some of my read 
may dimly remember, as it appeared as- a Christm 
number of the Review of Reviews. Mr. Meredii 
had always been a generous friend of the Review 1 
and I sent him my little effort with fear and trembli 
My trepidation was not without warrant. “ I hi 
read ‘ From the Old World to the New,’ ” he w: 
“Some of the characters are interesting and well draw 
One of them especially reminds me of Cecil Rhodil 
But if any one of your friends tells you that he like! 
the story as a story, don't believe Aim." How deligl 
fully Meredithian! 
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Mr. Meredith told me once that 
XheA*e he had a novel on the stocks in 
Consent. which Lord Morley, Mr. Fred 
Greenwood and I were treated as 
types of our profession. It was to be called “ The 
Journalist.” Hut it was probably nev finished. I 
remember ■ one quotation from thi story which 
he repeated vyith much gusto. He said that he 
had worked “ The Maiden Tribute ” episode into it 
somewhat in this fashion :— 

“ The Augean stables had to be cleansed, but the 




How true that was no one knows better than mysel 
That unsavouriness which inevitably clung to me W 
much heavier penalty than my imprisonment. Bi 
even that was a bagatelle compared with the joy of gt 
ting the age of consent raised from thirteen to sixte 
This reminds me that the Home Secretary is repo 
to be in favour of raising the ago of consent fro 
sixteen to eighteen. I sincerely hope that, in ondiS 
to drive that most necessary reform through tbj| 
House of Commons, it will not be necessary for at> 
one to incur the social ostracism which was the 
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George Meredith, outside Flint Cottage, 

filth was too mountainous and too foul for anyone 
to care to tackle the task. At last Hercules came 
along, flung off his coat, and, seizing a shovel, with 
superhuman labour clove a channel through the 
heaped-up dung, so that the cleansing flood could 
sweep it all away. And when Hercules came out 
from the stable, well pleased at the success of his 
labours, he saw with astonishment that all men turned 
away from him. At first he could not understand it. 
They admitted he had done good work, necessary 
work. Why this cold shoulder? And ftien poor 
Hercules discovered that he stank.” 


near Dorking, where he lived and died. *! 

I had to pay for the Criminal Law Amendment A 
of 1885. 

Parliament has been engaged 
The whole of the month in discuss 

Budget Debate. Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget. Ott 
whole it has met with a much bei 
reception than might have been anticipated, consid 
ing its immense scope, the novelty of its propose 
and the inevitable dissatisfaction that is alwa* 
occasioned by any increase of taxation. 
Lloyd George deserves hearty congratulation 
from all his friends on the way in which i 
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1b stood the strain of the incessant discussions in 
House. He is a wiry Welshman, and people 
his physique can often stand great strain, but I 
lould feel more confident in his future if he were a 
jjjfttle beefier. He has, however, geniality of tempera- 
ifcjat; he uses the soft answer that turns away 
^ratB; he is a man with an open mind, and the chief 
Objection that has been brought against his conduct of 
|he Budget discussions is that he has shown too great 
| readiness to welcome criticism and to modify pro¬ 
posals if on further examination it could be shown 
|bat they would work actual injustice to any class of 
community. In one respect Mr. Lloyd George 
made friends with the mammon of unrighteous- 
iS, for he is enabling the publican to pass on to the 
lie not only the whole cost of the increased duty 
spirits, but to make such a profit upon the transac- 
ibn that it is estimated that the public will pay four 
(pinions sterling to the publican, while the publican 
Py pays ^i,600,000 to the Exchequer. This, 
|$t course, would have been very objectionable if the 
ses had affected any necessary of life, but whisky 
matter. 

From a broad party point of view 
the great gain of the Budget has 
been the extent to which it has set 
pV back the pernicious and suicidal 

Imitation in favour of Tariff Reform. Mr. Balfour 
kl “ J the Tariff Reformers go about the country 
tferating loudly that the Budget has made Tariff 
form inevitable. As a matter of fact the Budget 
been the worst blow Tariff Reformers have had 
suffer since the General 'Election. In the first 
it has shown that it is possible for a Free 
Government to meet an enormous deficit of six- 
n millions without straying a hair’s breadth beyond 
nd Free Trade principles. That is something, 
ially when it is compared with the immense 
pficulty that the German Protectionist Government 
experiencing in endeavouring to choke its deficit, 
it that gain, however great, is trifling compared with 
le enormous advantage which the Free Traders 
jjtve gained by the demonstration of the cowardice 
their opponents. The Budget was a distinct 
llenge to Tariff Reformers. If they had had 
courage of their convictions they ought 
have niet the Budget by putting forward an 
jnative plan of their own. This they have 
d to do. There is not a man in the Party who 
had the courage to stand up in the House of 
rnons and move an amendment declaring that 
i; deficit should be'met by putting taxes on bread 


W'A Bad Set Back 
p! for 
Tariff Reform. 


and meat instead of by raising the duties upon intoxi¬ 
cants and narcotics. Neither have they ventured to 
show how their favourite nostrum, the ten per cent, 
maximum duty on articles manufactured abroad, 
would meet the situation. In the vulgar but expres¬ 
sive vernacular of the street the Tariff Reformers have 
“funked it,” and they have suffered accordingly. 
There is nothing that the British public distrusts and 
dislikes more than a Party that shirks a challenge, 
and in this case the challenge was as direct and 
defiant as could be conceived. 

Wales having sent up a body of 
The Welsh representatives absolutely of one 
Bm. mind on the subject of the dis¬ 

establishment of the Anglican 
Church which is quartered upon the Principality, 
Ministers have introduced a Bill to give effect to the 
unanimous prayer of the Welsh members. Having 
introduced it, the Bill ought now to be allowed to drop. 
Only two Bishops—Birmingham and Hereford—could 
be found to vote for disestablishment in Convoca¬ 
tion. The rejection of the Bill by the House of 
Lords is so certain that it would be a pity to waste a 
single day in discussing a measure which can no more 
get on to the Statute Book this Session than Mr. Lloyd 
George can fly to the moon. Every day of the Session 
will be wanted for Bills which the House of Lords 
dare not meddle with. 

Mr. Haldane has secured the 
The Coming appointment of a scientific Com- 
the Aeroplane. mittee to take into consideration 
the whole question of aerial navi¬ 
gation. It was not before time. The ridiculous 
scare produced in certain quarters by the spectral 
airship, which an enterprising motor company con¬ 
trived to float at night for advertising purposes, is a 
foretaste of what might happen if real airships came 
along. Already a German airship of the Zeppelin 
type has crossed French departments as it made a bee 
line 2,500 feet above the surface of the ground from 
Strasburg to Switzerland. Count Zeppelin announces 
daily trips from Lucerne in his airships, giving 
passengers eight hours in the air at a fare of about 
30s. an hour, and there is talk of a regular 
air line of dirigibles as one of the latest developments 
of German enterprise. But the airship will never 
compete successfully with the aeroplane. It is said 
that the Wright brothers have already received orders 
for some eighty aeroplanes from America alone. 
Intending purchasers had better wait until they see 
the results of the trials of the Borotoff aeroplane 
which will shortly be tested on Salisbury Plain. The 
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coming of an aerial torpedo, dirigible by wireless 
telegraphy for a range of twenty-five miles, is being 
talked of as one of the possibilities of the future. 
Either the aeroplane will destroy war, or war with the 
aeroplane will destroy civilisation. 

The question of the two-Power 
America standard has been briefly but 
the British Navy, vigorously debated in the House 
of Commons, but not with very 
satisfactory results. Last year Mr. Asquith inad¬ 
vertently, and most unadvisedly, fell into a trap laid for 
him by Mr. Lee. He was asked whether the Govern¬ 
ment construed the two-Power standard as meaning 
that the British Navy must be as strong as those of 
any two other Powers, wherever they were situated or 
whoever they might be, with an additional margin 
of ten per cent. Mr. Asquith said, “ The answer 
is in the affirmative.” It was immediately pointed 
out to Mr. Asquith that he ought to have quali¬ 
fied his reply by stating that the two-Powtr 
standard referred solely to non-English-speaking 
Powers. No English Government could ever con¬ 
template, even as a theoretical possibility, a civil war 
between the two great English-speaking nations. Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, and afterwards Mr. 
Winston Churchill had made it clear that this proviso 
was in the minds of the Ministry, but Mr. Asquith 
remained silent. However, on the 26th of May an 


attempt was made to draw the Prime Minister into' 
an explicit affirmation of the sound principle that the. 
American Fleet is always left out of our calculatin', 
Instead of taking this plain straightforward Jine, he 
fell back upon various ingenious but unconvincing, 
explanations which, although dialectically smart, left; 
the nation more befogged as to the standard at which; 
the Navy ought to be kept. | 

Mr. Asquith said, in the first placej 
Where is the that the two-Power standard was‘ 
now ? only a rule-of-thumb, a rough-ami*) 

ready way of formulating thdi 
necessary naval supremacy of this country. In thiei 
second place, he maintained that you could not| 
estimate the strength of foreign navies for purpose<i| 
of aggression against this country by merely adding 
up the numbers of their ships. After the sum dfs 
addition has been performed there must be a surnj 
of subtraction, in order that due allowance should be: 
made for the difference in efficiency between °n 4 
homogeneous fleet and two fleets under different^ 
commands. For instance, we take it that Mr. Asquith.: 
might contend that twenty British battleships, although! 
numerically inferior to a composite fleet of, say, srx-^ 
teen German and eight French ships, would have M 
ten per cent, advantage over the twenty-four allieci 
vessels because of the difficulty of harmonious cokI 
operation between the allied fleets of foreign nations® 
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Admiral Lambton and the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Vice-Admiral the Hon. Hedworth Lambton, Commander-in-Cbief of the British Asiatic Squadron, and Staff, on their arriW 
at Shimbash^ in Japan, were entertained by Baron Saito, the Naval Minister ; and the Navy Department invited the party' to ll 
picnic on the banks of the Tamagava. 
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^''Thirdly, a further deduction had to be made on 
! the ground of the distance of the fleets from 
the field of operations. If China, for instance, 
i had eight Dreadnoughts, they ought not to be 
j reckoned as equal to eight Dreadnoughts at Kiel or at 
Cherbourg, because the Chinese vessels arc so many 
thousand miles away. The same argument would, of 
of course, apply to the Japanese Fleet. 

This is no doubt true if the only 
The only Formula object with which we maintain our 
Fleet were to defend our own 
shores, but as Admiral Fisher long 
• jfgo said, “ The frontiers of England are the coast- 
{ line of her enemies,” and Mr. Asquith’s argument 
,>can be dangerously turned against ourselves in cases 
' where the Fleet might have to operate 6,000 miles 
' away from its base. All this more or less ingenious 
dialectic, which confuses the understanding and 
/bewilders the common sense of the nation, may 
r } . be brushed on one side. We want a rule-of-thumb, 

^ rough-and-ready standard, and as the two-Power 
J'standard is no longer available, owing to the neces- 
j-jsity for making provisoes and limitations, we had 
Abetter substitute for it “ a Fleet twice as strong as 
that of the next strongest European naval Power." 
Mr. Balfour came near it, but he did not use the 
' qualifying word “European,” and that of course 
, .involves the necessity for the introduction of 
the proviso excluding the American navy. Mr. 
McKenna spoke in defence of his Chief, and 
, used the phrase concerning a fleet strong enough to 
.■ meet all hazards, which sounds well,-but has the fatal 
disadvantage of vagueness. ■ If you have a standard 
> It ought to be perfectly clear and definite. A decla¬ 
ration that the British Fleet.must be twice as power¬ 
ful as that of the next strongest European Power 
is as simple as A B C and as plain as the multi- 
,plication table. 

, Our regret at the failure of Mr. 

Asquith to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded him of making a 
‘f great stroke of Imperial states- 

pjlanship is much deeper than can be roused by 
/the adoption of a mistaken formula of Naval 
^efficiency. It illustrates what many of us have 
[eared—a serious flaw in Mr. Asquith’s statesmanship, 
'e does not seem to have a particle of imagination, 
'o man is a cleverer debater; no one is more lucid 
1 explanation, and few men have a clearer, calmer 
figment. He has also the courage of his opinions, 

. all these are great qualities; but in a statesman 

ijfrt fifst rank the lack of imagination is a serious 
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'One Thing Thou 
Lacketh.” 


defect. Despite all promptings from his colleagues 
and his supporters, Mr. Asquith seems to have failed 
to grasp the enormous advantage he would hav< 
reaped by a bold declaration that war between the 
English-speaking nations would be a civil war, and 
that our Navy is maintained not against the contin¬ 
gencies of civil strife, but solely for the purpose of 
securing our Empire and our trade in the case of 
foreign war. This could have been said in such a 
way as-would have elicited responsive echoes from 
the whole world, and would have been worth, to put 
it moderately, at least a couple of Dreadnoughts. The 
English-speaking race is one, despite the unhappy 
rift due to the folly of George III. and the Jingoes of 
his time. This is every day becoming more and more 
clear. The latest illustration of this is afforded by 
the remarkable statement which we publish else¬ 
where, on the authority of Sir Robert Stout, ex-Premier 
of New Zealand, to the effect that if, which God 
forbid, England were ever to lose the command of 
the sea, Greater Britain would at once seek the pro¬ 
tection of America by hoisting the Stars and Stripes 
and annexing themselves to the American Republic. 
Such a contingency we hope will never arise; but that 
a statesman of Sir Robert Stout’s reputation, 
moderation, and serious purpose should not hesitate 
to declare that the Colonists would hoist the Stars 
and Stripes the moment the Union Jack failed to 
provide them with protection, is a striking illustration 
of the force of the sentiment with which Mr. Asquith 
failed so lamentably to deal. 

So far as our Navy itself is con- 
Xh e corned there is not much to be 

Naval Inquiry. said, excepting that there seems 

to be every reason to anticipate 
a good deliverance from the inquiry that has 
been going on throughout the month as to the 
Naval policy of the Administration. Lord Charles 
Beresford has been patiently heard before the 
Tribunal to whose impartiality he has paid public 
homage, and we await the verdict of that Tribunal 
with equanimity. There has been some discreditable 
by-play in the shape of an attempt to excite pre¬ 
judice against the First Sea Lord owing to the 
inadvertent publication of a letter in which Captain 
Bacon reflected upon the professional competency of 
Captain Bellairs, M.P. Mr. McKenna admitted that 
it had been better if the disparaging paragraph had 
been omitted, and apologised for the mistake, but 
the aggrieved Captain and his friends refused to be 
appeased, and they have been muttering threats of 
libel and Heaven knows what 1 It is astonishing 
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what a buzz one or two mosquitoes can make in a 
room On a summer night, and the smart which their 
bite occasions is altogether out of proportion to their 
importance. But it is estimating too highly the 
people who have been badgering Mr. McKenna 
to call them mosquitoes. Midges would probably fit 
the case better. 

. One of the sensations of last 
Lop{1 N t °^ oI,ffe month has been the appearance of 
Penitent Form. Lord Northdiffe in a white sheet 
in the columns of his own Daily 
Mail. For years past the Daily Mail has contri¬ 
buted, perhaps more than any other newspaper, both 
by its action and by the competition which it has set 
up in the Express and other journals, to produce the 
impression that John Bull has lost his nerve, and is 
ready to jump at every shadow that crosses his path. 
The latest preposterous result of this sensational 
method of cultivating distrust of the foreigner 
was a small panic caused by the report that 
a foreign airship was crossing the English counties. 
The effect of this Scare-ship crisis was accentuated 
by the circulation of extraordinary stories to the 
effect that sixty thousand stands of arms were 
concealed in a cellar within a mile of Charing 
(Toss, with adequate supplies of Mauser ammuni¬ 
tion, to be used, of course, by the German invader. 
Questions were asked in the House of Commons 
concerning this and other ridiculous canards , the 
net result being that the very worst impression was 
produced on the Continent as to the moral cowardice 
and general hysteria of the British public. Lord 
NorihelifTe, who at this juncture happened to be 
visiting Beilin, was confronted on every side by the 
disastrous results to our reputation occasioned by 
the Yellow Press of Great Britain. 

To do Lord Northdiffe justice, he 
A Case for has for the last year or more shown 
the Fatted Calf, signs of grace, and has endeavoured 
to conduct the Daily Mail with 
some regard to sanity and common sense in inter¬ 
national relations. But the impetus given to sen¬ 
sational panic-mongering when the Daily Mail was 
sowing its wild oats was not so easily arrested. Hence, 
Lord Northdiffe found that in Germany people were 
beginning to feel that instead of having to deal with a 
sane, serious man of business in John Bull, they were 
face to face with a nervous, hysterical dipsomaniac, 
who was so crazy that there was no knowing how 
soon it might be necessary to put him in a strait- 
jacket Thereupon Lord Northdiffe took the 
unprecedented step of telegraphing a column 
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An Early Silly Season. 

Tine Sea-Serpent : “ Well, if this hurt of tiling keeps, on, 
it’ll mean a dull August lor me.” 

and a half to the Daily Mail, under his own name, 
pointing out what mischief was being done to the 
reputation of England and to the tranquillity of. 
Europe by our too great indulgence in the Jingoism , 
of the Yellow Press. His letter naturally produced 
a great impression. When Saul of Tarsus made his 
famous journey to I lamascus there were those who 
scoffed when he reappeared as the Apostle Paul; but 
the scoffers were wrong then, and so it may be in this 
case. We gratefully extend the right hand of fellow¬ 
ship to our brother journalist, who has had the moral 
courage, regardless of the feelings of his editorial 
staff, to make his way to the penitent form of, 
the world, arrayed in a white sheet, and to preach 5 
the Gospel against which he and his organs have 
hitherto breathed forth threatenings and slaughter. , 
We should never allow the sin of yesterday to stand,’ 
in the way of accepting the service of to-day. Lord ; 
Northdiffe has great qualities, and we hope to see; 
them henceforth employed in the cause of inter-,- 
national peace and the fraternity of the peoples. 
This surely is a case for the fatted calf. 
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It is only a few months since that 
Another Triumph the world was threatened with war 
Arbitration. over a trumpery dispute between 
France and Germany that was 
tnown as the Casablanca incident. The German 
Consul at Casablanca had been detected by the 
French in smuggling non-German deserters from the 
Foreign Legion on board a German steamer. The 
French authorities,'catching the Consul’s servants in 
iagrante delicto , assaulted them, and recaptured the 
deserters. It was just one of those cases in which the 
pretext of honour could have been used to avoid arbi¬ 
tration. Fortunately neither Power wished to fight, and 
they agreed, although not without considerable pres¬ 
sure from the neutral Governments, to refer the question 
to the Hague Tribunal for adjudication. The moment 
:his was arranged, all fehr of the dispute endangering 
peace disappeared. It was as if a slow match that 
sad. been lighted in a powder magazine had been 
dexterously lifted up and dropped into a pail of water. 
STo one took any further interest in the question. No 
■eport of the proceedings at the Hague appeared in 
:he press. Last month the award was published. 
Both parties were discovered to have done what they 
lught not to have done, and both have expressed 
heir regret. What could be more obvious and more 
iensible ? Yet people persist in talking about arbi- 
ration and the Hague Tribunal as if they were mere 
lentimentalism. They are at least as practical as a 
Dreadnought and they are a great deal cheaper. 

The Union of South Africa in one 
The Union Dominion under one flag will soon 
South Africa. be an accomplished fact. At the 
second Convention the scheme of 
he Constitution was approved, with a slight concession 
o the dwellers in the country districts of Cape Colony, 
''fatal, however, insisted upon a plebiscite being taken 
jefore she adhered to the Union, and according to 
current report the Referendum will go against the 
Union. In that case Natal will be left outside. 
* This train is going to start, and to start now. We are 
ill going aboard, but if you like to remain on the plat- 
orm, you can please yourself. We are going on.” 
Phat is the word of the rest of South Africans, 
general Botha and Mr. Smuts are coming to Lon- 
Ipn with other delegates bringing the new Constitution. 
They will receive a hearty welcome. But I hope 
hey will go back realising that the conviction of 
England is that the future test of their capacity 
It Statesmanship will be their treatment of the 


There has been no lurther revo- 
The Situation lution in Turkey as yet, but Abdul 
Tupkey. .« Hamid still lives in his Palace 
Prison at Salonica, and the forces 
of Moslem fanaticism and of Turkish racial pride may 
at any time rally in his name against his successor. 
The frightful orgy of massacre and rapine which has 
desolated Cilicia affords a lurid re minder"-as to the 
savagery of forces which can be let loose at any time 
in the Ottoman Dominions. For the moment the 
Macedonian army, under Shefket Pasha, is supreme. 
There may be a certain semblance of regard paid 
to the Constitution and to the Government, but the 
real master of Turkey is the Commander of the Army. 
That army at present is exclusively Mohammedan. It 
is proposed to introduce 25 per cent, of Christians 
into its ranks. It is a perilous experiment, which 
will not be persisted in as soon as the real com¬ 
mander of the Faithful, Shefket Pasha, finds that it 
should be abandoned. It is not well to pour too much 
new wine into the old bottle of the Turkish Empire. 
Meanwhile, by way of discouraging the discontented to 
attempt another counter-revolution, hangings go on 
merrily in the streets of Stamboul. These Turks 
have the courage of their convictions, and by way of 
teaching a lesson to the populace they string up the 
condemned in a public street and leave them swinging, 
so that their swollen and distorted features may strike 
terror into the hearts of the malcontents. 

There is a general .uneasy feeling 
Rumours j n the Near East that the acces- 
Impending War. *>ion °f Francis Ferdinand to the 
Austrian throne may be imme¬ 
diately followed by an Austrian advance on Salonica. 
Servia regards the prospect as serious enough to 
justify the expenditure of two and a half millions 
sterling on munitions of war ; but so long as every¬ 
thing remains quiet in Constantinople it is doubtful 
whether the Austrians would venture upon so bold 
an aggression. The story goes that Germany will 
support the master of Salonica in consideration of 
concessions which would practically make Trieste 
a German port. It is difficult to believe that either 
at Berlin or Vienna they contemplate a step which 
would so certainly render it impossible for Italy to 
remain any longer in the Triple Alliance. Last 
month, in Vienna, the Emperor Francis Joseph and 
the Kaiser made ‘public speeches, in which they 
laid stress upon their regard for their Italian ally. 
“ Methinks the lady doth protest too much." The 
British Foreign Office seems to think that the danger 
in the Near East is not imminent, otherwise Sir 




Edward Grey would hardly have allowed the 
British Minister at Sofia to proceed just now 
to his new post at the Hague. Neither would 
Russia have chosen this moment for changing her 
Ambassador to Constantinople. 

M. Zenovieff, who is getting on 

M. TeharykotTs >» y ears » is to be ^placed by 
Appointment. M. Tcharykoff, an old friend cf 
M. Lessar. He is one of the 
ablest and the most trusted of the younger 
generation of diplomatists. Few Ambassadors have 
seen so much service as M. 'lcharykoff. When the 
second Peace Conference was to meet, M. Tchary¬ 
koff was sent to the Hague as Russian Minister, 
and very ably he fulfilled the arduous duties of 
that post. If he had a fault, it was excess of 
amiability. It seemed difficult that M. Tcharykoff 
could love anybody as much as he seemed to love 
everybody, and to his good temper, savoir fairc and 
industry was due the smooth working of the Con¬ 
ference. Last year he was promoted from the Hague 
to be Adjoint or Assistant-Secretary of Foreign 


Affairs to, M. Isvoltsky. M. Tcharykoff and M. ) 
Isvoltsky had been boys together and students t 
at the same college, where a constant rivalry itt'W 
class cemented the friendship which has stood the i 
test of time. Now it is announced that M. Tcharykoff 
is to be Ambassador at Constantinople. He will Jj 
be a worthy successor to M. Zenovieff, M. de s 
Nelidoff, anti General Ignatieff. If a crisis shouldj; 
arise in Constantinople, M. Tcharykoff may be* 
relied upon to do his utmost to secure the co-opera-» 
tion of the Embassies in the preservation of peace. 

Sir Edward Grey, just before the , 
adjournment of the House for the,' 
The Congo Whitsun holidays, put his foot' 

down heavily upon the proposal! 
that we should try and put the fear of God into the 
hearts of the new rulers of the Congo State byl 
sending a man-of-war to establish a pacific blockade) 
of the Congo River. Sir Edward Grey said :— 

There was no use talking about a peaceful blockade. If there 
was to be a blockade they must be prepared to go to war. The 
Belgian Government had only one bank of the river, and the 
river was open to international traffic. They must, therefore, 1 







The German Emperor and Empress at their home on the Island of Corfu. 

Prince Oscar is lliu figure on the right of*his father, the Kaiser. Tht figure with the beard is that of the Chief Court-Marshal 

Count Eulenburg. 


be prepared in that event to raise a European question, which 
would be of the gravest kind. Mr. Bennett thought they were 
going too far by arbitration ; but if he read the Berlin Act, 
which bound them to arbitration, he would sec that there were 
circumstances and commercial questions connected with the 
Congo in which it must be admitted that arbitration was the 
only honourable solution. 

The sooner arbitration comes the better. For, 

according to all reports, the King’s transfer of his 
sovereignty has made no change for the better in the 
« Vampire State of Central Africa. 

The American delegates who 

attended the International Con- 
Woman Militant. f T j . 

gress of Women in London have 

gone home with the determination 
to urge American women to adopt more vigorous 
tactics in their campaign for the Suffrage. That is 
It tht: best answer to those who persist in asserting that 
the Suffragettes have compromised the cause. It is 
hdoubtful, however, whether the American Courts will 
P,Venture to clap American women into prison, no 
^matter what militant tactics they may pursue, and 

|*»mless the . women are sent to gaol it wili be 

jydiffidblt to rouse sufficient enthusiasm for the 
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campaign. Mrs. Pethick Lawrence declared last 
month, with perfect accuracy, when announc¬ 
ing the organisation of another deputation to 
Mr. Asquith for June .29th, “the light that leads 
us burns in Holloway Gaol. It is prison that has 
given power to this movement.” The Woman’s 
Exhibition and Bazaar held last month in London 
was a great success, making a profit of ,£5,600. 
One of its most attractive features was an exhibit of 
ihe different ways in which first-class misdemeanants 
are treated. If they are men they are in clover, if 
they are women they are in quod. No imprisoned 
Suffragette has ever been accorded anything like the 
privileges which I enjoyed in happy Holloway. But 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone has. not yet thought of trying 
to smother suffragettism with kindness. 


Lord Grey, writing to me from ' 
A Naw Playground Q ttawaj sent > s the following glow- 

the World. ing description of the future play¬ 
ground of the world :—“ It is in , 
the power of British Columbia to furnish the world 
with a playground superior to any existing elsewhere. 
Glacial ice-falls with huge lumps of ice, as large as a 
log hut, tumbling at periodic intervals during two 
months of the year, over precipices, from t,ooo feet 
to 2,000 feet high, with a rattle of reverberating 
thunder all around; hot springs, Aladdin caves,. ' 
snow slides where people can slide down 3,500 feet 
like a streak of lightning, innumerable unsealed but i 
scalable peaks, virgin heights where the foot of man 
has never trod—all this and more is in possession of 
British Columbia. If the .jieoplo make the most of 
their opportunity, and bring the attractions of their 
Province before the attention of the world, there 
ought to be a considerable traffic in that direction.” 




IVafire Jacob. | 

The Koran can do Everything. 

Young Turks : “ May we throw the sack into the sea 
where it is deepest.? ” 

Sheikh Ul Islam : “ By the Prophet’s beard, there’s 
nothing in the Koran agninst d^ing so.” 


Pasqmno.\ [Turin. ^ 

Constitution in Persia. 

The Ex-Sultan (to the Shah): “Take care, my dear ’’"jp 
colleague I To bestow liberty on others often means losing 
one’s own I ’’ S 
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SIR ROBERT STOUT; OR, ’TIS FORTY-SIX YEARS SINCE. 


“ VVTAVERLEY; or, ’Tis Sixty Years Since,” the 

\^r title of the first of the Waverley Novels* 
published in 1806, reminds us that there 
are men now living who knew men who were con¬ 
temporaries of the Young Pretender. The return of 
Sir Robert Stout, ex-Premier of New Zealand, to 
Great Britain after an absence of forty-six years is a 
not less suggestive reminder of the way in which a 
single life can bridge an epoch. Sir Robert Stout 
was a Scotch lad of nineteen when he went out to 
seek fame and family and fortune in New Zealand. 
He 4 s now a man of sixty-five, hale and hearty, and 
full of the mature energy of his prime. Between 1863 
and 1909 he had never put his foot on his native 
land. Too busy himself building up a new Britain 
at the Antipodes, he sent some of his sons to the 
Old Country to attend our universities, while he 
remained in the colony where he had found his wife 
and reared his brood. Hence I esteemed it a rare 
privilege to get the first impressions of this old New 
Zealander on his return to the Motherland. 

I.—A RETROSPECT. 

I was leaving school to become an errand-boy, at 
the mature age of fourteen, in the year which saw 
Robert Stout take ship for New Zealand. We both, 
therefore, may be said to have started together. 
This facilitates retrospect. I have grown up in the 
midst of a pacific revolution which has transformed 
the Old Woild. To Sir Robert Stout at the 
Antipodes the transformation was a thing to read 
of, not to see. And as I awaited his promised visit 
to my new sanctum in Kingsway I fell a-musing over 
the changes of fifty years. 

Forty-six years ago the political stage was crowded 
with well-graced actors, not one of whom remains to 
greet the returning colonist. Mr. Asquith sits in 
the seat of Lord Palmerston, which has been occupied 
in turn by Lord Russell, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour and Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman. There was then a widowed Queen 
upon the Throne. The Prince of Wales, who had 
been married in March, made his first public speech 
at the Royal Academy banquet in May, “ speaking,' 1 
says the chronicler, “ evidently under deep emotion, 
but in ,a peculiarly clear and pleasing tone of voice, 
and with great impressiveness of manner.” To-day 
that Prince is King and grandfather. Of European 
monarchs who were reigning in 1863 Francis Joseph 
alone remains. The foremost figure on the Con¬ 
tinent in those days was the third Napoleon, tjvho jn 


eight short years was destined to disappear amid the 
eaithquake that destroyed his Empire and seated 
Germany on the throne of the Continent. 

If Sir Robert Stout could have cast the nativities 
and foreseen the destinies of the sovereigns and pre¬ 
sidents who were then reigning, he would have seen 
Alexander II. slain by a bomb in the streets of St. 
Petersburg, Abdul Aziz deposed and scissored to' 
death in the recesses of his palace, and Abraham 
Lincoln assassinated in the moment of victory,' 
During his absence kings like Humbert of Italy have 
been crowned and murdered. An Empress of Austria, 
a King and Queen of Servia, two Presidents of 
America, and one Viceroy of India have come to* 
violent deaths. 

In 1863 the man who left the deepest mark in the 
history of modern Europe was hardly known even by 
name to the man in the street. It was only Queen 
Victoria who realised Bismarck before 1863. The 
rise and reign and death of the Man of Blood and 
Iron took place in the first twenty-five years after 
Sir Robert Stout left our shores. The Ge,rman 
Empire, the marvellous, even menacing master of 
Central Europe, was in those days regarded as a 
phantasy of the imagination. In 1909 Sir Robert 
Stout returns to find this fond fancy of the Teutonic 
dreamer the dominating real force in the European 1 
situation. In his absence the hegemony of‘Europe 
passed from France to Germany, and the year cf his 
return has seen the penultimate stage in the evolution 
of the Austro-German State which is to be the hub of 
the Continent. 

When Sir Robert Stout left England the great Civil 
War in the United States was still raging. It was clear 
that the North would wear down the South, but no 
one in 1863 could have foreseen that when the 
emigrant returned, the American Republic, one and 
indivisible from the Atlantic to the Pacific,-from the 
St. ‘ Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, would have 
eclipsed every other world Power and taken its place 
facile princeps among the nations. Neither in those 
days did any prophet foresee the sudden rise and 
dramatic debut of Japan as a Power of the first rank; 
The arrival of these three new Powers—Germany, 
America, and Japan—has taken place in the last 
forty-six years. In 1863 the first places at the Inter¬ 
national Council Board were occupied by Britain, 
France and Russia. Austria, which appeared to 
rank with them, was within three years of its over¬ 
throw. To-day France has almost formally acquiesced 
in her relegation to the category of the second class. 
Russia, torn by revolutionary violence and bruised 
and battered by foreign war, is for the moment effaced 
from the number of the forces which count in the 
balance of power. Of the leading Powers of 1863 
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England alone still persists in her claim to pride of 
, place. But if Great Britain were the only Britain this 
' claim could no longer be pressed. For as sixty mil- 
, lions is to forty millions, so is the German to the 
British in numbers, if we only count those who dwell 
. within the four seas. But since 1863 Greater Britain 
has year by year been throwing an ever increasing 
weight into the scale, and as a representative of that 
new world that has been created to maintain the 
balance of the old, Sir Robert Stout is welcome and 
doubly welcome to London this year. 

To dwellers in the Homeland the changes—social, 
mechanical and political—through which we have 
Uved since 1863 have effected such a transformation 
that one naturally expects it to impress the returning 
colonist. Behold, the old things have passed away 
and all things have become new. So it might appear 
to a Rip van Winkle who had passed the forty-six 
4 years in dreamless slumber in Sleepy Hollow. But 
Sir Robert Stout is not a Rip van Winkle. Nor is 
New Zealand a Sleepy Hollow. And inslead of com¬ 
paring the things he sees in 1 .ondon to-day with the 
" things he saw forty-six years ago, he makes com¬ 
parisons, not with the past as he remembered it in 
1863, but with the present New Zealand as he 
■ remembers it to-day. 

When he left England there were no cycles in the 
streets nor automobiles on the road, neither air- 
ships in the sky nor submarines under the water. 
There were no tramways in our cities, and the engi- 
.. neer had only begun to burrow like a ubiquitous 
mole from north to south and east to west of 
Greater London. Tubes and undergrounds have 
been created since his departure. So has the Thames 
Embankment. The Tower Bridge and the Blarkwall 
Tunnel were not even projected in 1863. Whitehall 
has been transformed. Kingsway and Charing Cross 
Road have been opened. The Imperial Institute, 
the new museums, the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
have been built. Exeter Hall and St. James’s Hall 
have disappeared. Albert Hall, Caxton Hall, and 
Queen’s Hall have taken their places. The present 
reactionary majority on the I.ondon County Council 
has not been able—doing its worst for two years now 
-—to efface the beneficent work of the earlier Councils. 
Everywhere tlieie arc changes which, it might be 
' expected, would leap to the eye of the returning son 
of Britain. But, as a matter of fact, Sir Robert Stout 
; is impressed not so much by the changes that have 
, been effected as by the fact that in all essentials 
, everything is much as it was when he left it. He is 
C not a bit impressed by the changes in locomotion. 

He has lived in the midst of these modern things at 
; i! the Antipodes, and he appears to have unconsciously 
g filled in the old framework of old London with the 
f appliances of modern civilisation which he used every 
jfday in New Zealand. I suppose it is much in the same 
pfraLy that the ordinary man, and even some extra¬ 
ordinary painters like IJhde, fill in the details of 
SScripture landscapes with the familiar and customary 


surroundings of their own everyday life. Few catty 
this so far as did the quaint Welsh preacher and 
saint Christmas Evans, who once described the 
Wise Men, when they arrived in Bethlehem, as 
calling at the tobacconist’s shop at the corner to 
inquire as to where they would be most likely to find 
the young child whose star they had seen in the East ; 
but to a certain extent we dress everybody in our own 
clothes. So to Sir Robert Stout the newest things, 
telephones, trams and motors, do not seem strange; 
they fit as naturally into the old scene as, let us 
say, the railway acclimatizes itself in Mecca and 
Jerusalem. 

II.—A STATESMAN OF GREATER BRITAIN. 

I was naturally anxious to know what Sir Robert 
Stout thought of the old country, and as he would not 
compare it with Britain of forty-six years ago, I was glad 
to hear how modern England impressed him as con¬ 
trasted with the still more modern New Zealand. 
How stands Great Britain in the estimation of Greater 
Britain ? What does this nvnnt courier of Macaulay’s 
New Zealander think of the old world society which 
lie is surveying, not fiom the ruined piers of 
London Bridge, but from my office window in 
Kingsway ? 

But first of all let me introduce to my readers the 
man as he is, with some slight sketch of the man as 
he is revealed in the part played by him in the history 
of New Zealand. 

Imagine a man above tin- middle height, stalwart, 
vigorous, and alert, with a face bronzed by Southern 
suns, and a beard on which the winters of sixty-five 
years have left some trace of their snow, and you can 
form some mental picture of Sir Robert Stout. He 
is a Scotchman, broadened out in Maori land into a 
typical Colonial statesman. His expression is frank, 
straightforward, and sympathetic. He is a genial” 
man to talk to, a man of his strong convictions and of 
a temperament that feels very sure of hirnself. Foot 
by foot he has worked his way up from the bottom 
rung of the ladder to the very top. He has been 
Cubinet Minister, Prime Minister, Acting Governor, 
Chief Justice, and every post he has occupied he 
has filled with credit and distinction. 

His biographical record need only be briefly 
glanced at here. 

Sir Robert Stout was horn in the Shetland Islands 
on September 28th, 1844, so that he is now in his 
sixty-fifth year. He was educated after the fashion 
of Scotch youths by a schoolmaster who imparted 
not only the rudiments of an English education,but also 
a fair knowledge of Greek, Latin and French. Drifting 
southward, young Stout soon made up his mind that 
he would not find adequate scope for his ambitions 
in the Old Country; and in the year 1863, when he 
was nineteen, he emigrated to New Zealand. There 
he worked his way steadily up. In eight years he 
was admitted to the New Zealand Bar. A year later, 
when he was only twenty-eight, he was ejected as 
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Member of the Provincial Council, Otago; and in 
tS 75 he entered the General Assembly. A year 
later he married a New Zealand lady, Miss Anna 
Logan. They have had four sons and two daughters. 
Two of his boys are in Guy’s Hospital as doctors, 
and the youngest daughter, a girl of fourteen, accom¬ 
panies her father on his visit to this country. Two 
years after his marriage he was appointed Attorney- 
Genecal of New Zealand, a post which he held for 
two years. He was also Minister of Lands and Immi¬ 
gration, and after five 'years out of office he returned 
to power as Prime Minister in 1884, a post which he 
pombined with the Ministry of Education. He sat 
as Member for the city of Wellington from 1893-98, 
and on retiring from politics he was appointed 
Chief Justice of New Zealand, a post which he has 
held ever since. He is Chancellor of the New 
Zealand University, and received his K.C.M.G. in 
1886, when he was Prime Minister. 

Although he was supposed to have abandoned 
politics and to have retired from public life in 1897, 
Sir Robert Stout’s retirement was something like that 
of Mr. Gladstone. A man of his standing, experience, 
and character is too valuable an asset to be allowed 
to retire. He was appointed Chief Justice in 1899, 
and in that capacity he has done yeoman’s service to 
the Colony and the Empire. In or out of office he is 
one of the men who count in the Colony which is the 
banner-bearer of progress in the British Empire. Sir 
Robert Stout is a very different man from Mr. Seddon 
—much less expansive and much more Scotch. But 
although not New Zealand horn, he has become so 
thoroughly naturalised that he may be regarded as a 
typical New Zealander of the Conservative tempera¬ 
ment. And from New Zealand we ever expect 
something good and something original. It is but 
a small colony, New Zealand, compared with its 
gigantic Australian neighbour; but it has contrived 
to make a far cleaner, deeper, and more definite 
impression upon the world than all the Australian 
colonies put together. Especially is this the case 
with the English-speaking world. In the United 
States New Zealand is the only British Colony whose 
legislation is watched with interest, and whose 
example Americans are not ashamed - to follow. 
Rightly or wrongly, New Zealand has come to be 
regarded as the standard-bearer of practical Social 
Democracy, foremost in the vanguard of the human 
race. 


Mr. Froude twenty-four years ago pointed out 
that “ so far as the natural features of a country 
tend to produce a fine race of men, New Zealand has 
the advantage ” of almost all other lands. “ If it is 
written in the book of destiny that the English nation 
has still within it great men who will take a place 
among the demigods, I can well believe that it will 
be on the unexhausted soil and spiritual capabilities 
of New Zealand that the great English poets, artists, 
philosophers, statesmen, soldiers of the future will be 
boxp and nurtured." Without claiming that Sir 


Robert Stout will take his place among the demigody 
he is a man to be listened to with respect. We may 
agree with him, or we may dissent, but whether w« 
agree or dissent we know that we are dealing with the 
honest utterance of a public-spirited citizen of the 
Empire. 

III.—THE ILLOGIC AND THE SLACKNESS 
OF THE ENGLISH. 

“ How is it, Sir Robert,” I asked, “ that New Zea¬ 
land is the only colony which teaches its grandmother 
how to suck eggs ? ” , ! 

He laughed. “ Possibly because it is so Scotch.” 1 

“That is enough to account for anything,” 1 answered 
with a sigh. "Since you were here in 1863 Eng* 
land has become a mere dependency of Scotland, : 
Church and State have been annexed by North 
Britain—Premiers or Archbishops, it is all the same 
—as the Manchus monopolise the higher posts 
in the Chinese Empire. You Scotchmen are oUf 
Manchus.” 

“ I would not go so far as that,” said Sir Robert, 
“ But New Zealand might appropriately have been 
called New Scotland. It is the most Scotch of all 
the Colonies. Two-thirds of the Ministers are Scotch 
to-day, and the last selected Rhodes scholar was art 
immigrant from the Hebrides.” 

“Is the race deteriorating under the Southeral: 
Cross ? ” \ 

“ No, it is improving—especially in the Souther^ 
Island. In the Northern Island it remains to be seen 
how many generations can keep up the ancestral 
hardihood untempered by the snow. Some of mjji 
own children have never seen snow, and it may bp 
that we have too much sunshine to keep up thtt 
sturdy vigour that was originally developed north 
the Tweed. Nevertheless,” added Sir Robert rup| 
fully, “ I think you go too far in the opposite extreme^ 
I have been here a week, and although it is the merry 
month of May we have not seen the sun yet. But in 
the Southern Island the men of the second generation 
of the native-born are bigger men all round than theM 
forebears.” ‘i 

“ And what do you think of the home folks, now' 
that you have had a chance of meeting them again ?*'? 

“ Oh,” said Sir Robert, “ I think the English whom: 
I meet are charming and obliging and courteous, Np 
one could be more delightful as hosts or amiable ail 
acquaintances, but-” : 

“ I tremble for your hosts. What is coming ? Put, 
me out of suspense, I implore you?” 

“ Well,” said he, “ it is rather ungracious to say tL 
but since you insist upon it, I think that you arp 
rather slack as compared with New Zealanders.” % 

“ Slack ?—how do you mean ? In what depart! 
ment ? How does the slackness manifest itself? ” . ii 

THE ILLOGICAL NONCONFORMIST. i 

“ In many ways. You are not keen enough to bet, 
logical, for one thing. Look at your education 
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controversy. Can anything be more illogical than 
the position of the Nonconformists?” 

“ How do you stand with regard to the Churches ? ” 
I asked, for it is always well to know the standpoint 
Of one’s critic. 

“ Outside them altogether,” said Sir Robert. “ But 
my denominational connections are Unitarian.” 

“ Go ahead ! ” I said. “ You say our Noncon¬ 
formists are illogical.” 

“ Absolutely illogical. They want to disestablish 
the Church, and at the same time they have estab¬ 
lished religion in every elementary school. What is 
wrong for the parish church cannot be right in the 
public school. There is only one logical solution— 
Secular Education. But your Nonconformists will not 
bear of it.” 

“ There,” I admitted, “ you hit us on the raw. The 
result is that ever since 187r, when the Nonconform¬ 
ists insisted upon establishing and endowing what 
they called undenominational religion in the public 
elementary schools, the Liberationist campaign 
for the disestablishment of the Church has lost 
ground.” 

, “ In New Zealand,” said Sir Robert, “ we are at 
least logical, and in the State schools there is nothing 
but secular education. Of course, secular education 
does not exclude, but ought of necessity to include, 
moral instruction. I am glad to see that you have a 
Moral Instruction League here. We need moral 
instruction in every school, and a handbook with 
lessons drawn impartially from the best books in all 
literature.” 

I agreed. “ A year or two ago I discussed with M r. 
Gould, of Leicester, the compilation of a Moral 
Instruction reading book, in which appropriate lessons 
selected from the best books in the world, regardless 
pf their claims to speciaj inspiration, should be 
arranged for daily use in the schools.” 

“ Surely there was such a book in French,” said Sir 
Robert. “ By one Steeg, I think. Bui it was never 
published in England. There can be no real religion 
where there is no morality, whereas you can so teach 
morality on secular lines as to make it a solid foundation 
for religion without in any way trespassing on the 
province of the Church. But that is not by any 
means the only specimen of your lack of logic.” 

THE ll.I.OGfCAI, PROTESTANT. 

“Give me another,” I said. 

; "You are worrying about the Coronation Oath, 
s-'fhe good Protestants are protesting against any 
^tampering with the oath, which they regard as a safe- 
Iguard and guarantee of the Protestant faith. But 
Shat do I find when I go into your churches, estab¬ 
lished and endowed as a bulwark against Rome? 
East Sunday I was at Worthing. I went to the 
pjn glican Church there, and heard from the Anglican 
||eigytnan a discourse asserting the Real Presence of 
ram st in the elements. The man talked of the Mass 
||rif be were a Roma 1 priest. He may be right or 


he may be wrong; that is another matter. But 
what struck me was the absurdity of fussing about 
the formula of the King’s Oath, while the same 
people calmly acquiesce in what is to all intents and 
purposes the repudiation of Protestantism in the very 
pulpits of the Established Church. That is not 
logical surely. Even if you had to tolerate this 
Romanising, there is no need to encourage it.” 

“ Who is encouraging it ? ” 

“What is it but encouragement,” retorted Sir 
Robert Stout, “ when the Prime Minister picks out as 
the best man to be Archbishop of York Dr. Lang, 
who is notorious for his sympathies with the Anti- 
Protestant Sacerdotalists. Surely a Liberal Prime 
Minister might have found some Broad Churchman or 
Evangelical to make Archbishop without promoting 
Dr. Lang.” 

OUR SLACK LABOURERS— 

“ Apart from religious controversy do you find us 
slack ? ” 

“ You are slack all round,” said this uncompromis¬ 
ing censor. “ The strenuous life seems to have gone 
out of fashion. You are given over to amusement, 
and when you are not playing you can hardly be said 
to be working. Look at the labourers in the streets, 
and watch the leisurely way in which they put in time 
on their job. Just now I saw a paving stone being 
chipped. In New Zealand it would have been done 
by one man. Here it occupied three. Puss in gloves 
catches no mice, and workmen who wear top-coats 
don’t hustle through their jobs. As in town so it is 
in country. Your ploughmen don’t plough as our 
New Zealanders plough. Your farms are not as well 
cultivated. Everywhere slackness, inefficiency, lack 
of drive, lack of snap, lack of intelligence.” 

-AND FARMERS- 

“ To what do you attribute this?” 

“ It is the fault of your education. Your country 
schools teach anything and everything hut agricul¬ 
ture. There ought to be a garden attached to every 
country school, and children should be taught to 
know the land and the crops and their parasites, as 
they now know their arithmetic. In north-west 
France, where a vigorous effort has been made to 
teach the scholars the fundamental principles of 
agriculture, the produce of the farms has increased 
twenty-five per cent. In New Zealand we are press¬ 
ing steadily forward along this line. So far as I can 
see, the need for the school garden has not penetrated 
the heads of ten per cent, of your educational authori¬ 
ties.” 

“Is that all?” 

“ Oh dear no,” said Sir Robert genially. “Your 
Government takes next to no pains to help the 
farmer. You have hardly any experimental farms, 
few agricultural colleges, next to no expert advisers 
available anywhere. You are pottering along in the 
same old hugger-mugger fashion of your grandfathers. 
And in trade you are nearly as bad.” 
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—AND MANUFACTURERS— 

“ What ails us in our trade ? ” 

“ Slackness is the national failing: lack of enter¬ 
prise, lack of energy, lack of caie. The British 
manufacturer is so satisfied that he is producing the 
best article that he merely smiles contemptuously 
when asked to produce what his customer wants. 
In New Zealand the British axe was practically sup¬ 
planted by the American axe because the Americans 
made the tool the New Zealanders asked for, and the 
Britishers would not. ‘ Take our axe or go else¬ 
where,’ that was the' answer. So we went elsewhere. 
Of late years there has been an improvement, and as 
the British manufacturer now condescends to make 
the axe we want, he is getting back some of his trade. 
Take another instance. British goods have often 
been despatched in such careless and slovenly fashion 
that they arrived half broken. The same goods sup¬ 
plied by Germans were packed with such admirable 
care that they reached their destination quite safely. 
Here again the loss of business has taught your people 
a lesson. But you have much to learn still. The fact 
is, your manufacturers have had as much business as 
they could get through, and so they were very 
cavalier, not to say saucy, about fresh orders fiom 
customers who wanted something different.” 

—AND JUDGES— 

“Judging from your denunciation of our Privy 
Council six years ago, I am afraid our Judges are as 
slack as our manufacturers.” 

“ It may have been slackness. It probably was 
either misapprehension or ignorance that has led your 
Privy Council to pronounce some judgments. I have 
nothing to withdraw of the criticism to which you 
allude in the Porirua school case. I said:—‘ The matter 
is really a serious one. A great Imperial judicial 
tribunal, sitting at the capital of the Empire, and 
dispensing justice even to the meanest British subject 
from the uttermost parts of the earth, is a great and 
noble ideal; but if that tribunal is unacquainted with 
the laws it is called upon to interpret or administer, it 
may unconsciously become a worker of injustice. If 
such should unfortunately happen, that Imperial spirit 
which is the true bond of union among his Majesty’s 
subjects must be weakened. We in New Zealand 
are, as far as the Privy Council is concerned, in an 
unfortunate position. It has shown that it does not 
know our statutes, conveyancing terms, or history.’ ” 

—AND TEMPERANCE REFORMERS— 

" Oh, by-thc-bye, Sir Robert,” I said, “ a New 
Zealand correspondent of mine begged me to be sure 
and ask you what you thought of my favourite scheme 
for buying up the liquor trade and nationalising the 
traffic ? ” 

“ 1 am against it,” said Sir Robert, “ absolutely 
against it. I would have no parley or truce with the 
sale of poison even if it be labelled alcohol. I see 
Lord Halsbury has been writing to the Times in 


favour of a reformed public-house. The only right 
reform is to reform the drink out of it altogether. To 
improve the public-house without eliminating the 
drink is only to increase the number of lures that? 
bring the victim within reach of the drink. Abolish 
alcohol, and there is no one who is willing to gd 
farther than myself in supplying the social needs of 
the people.” j, 

“ Don’t you think,” I ventured to suggest, “ that in? 
this, as in other reforms, the refusal to accept half at 
loaf has often led to the alternative of no bread?” ft 

“ Possibly,” said he. “ What is wanted is a rooty, 
and-branch reform of the customs of the people. It ia 
all nonsense saying that you cannot have social inter-? 
course without wine. When I became Prime Minister 
in New Zealand, I was told that I would have to ertter* 
tain, and that I would have to provide my guests with" 
wine and spirits. I replied that I would certainly', 
fall in no way short of my predecessors as a host, but 
that no consideration on earth would induce me to 
supply my guests with intoxicants. The result justified 
my belief. We had all manner of social festivities—; 
dinners, balls, musical evenings, receptions, and never 4 ‘, 
drop of strong drink. People did not stay away because 
they could not get alcohol, and not even the most 
atrabilious critic ever complained that they were 
dull." 

“ But, Sir Robert, in New Zealand you have cham¬ 
pagne in the atmosphere ! ’’ 

“ There may be something in that,” he replied.,- 
“ But what is wanted in this country is a vigorous 
lead by the national leaders of the people in a grea| 
crusade against the drinking habits of the peopled' 
The demoralisation and physical injury done to the,., 
masses by this habit of fuddling, the enormous waste’ 
of money—r6o millions a year on intoxicants—cry 
with trumpet voice to your leaders to set an example^ 
by banishing all wines and spirits from their houses.” 

—AND NOBLES— 

“ What leaders have you in your mind ? ” I asked,. 

His reply somewhat startled me. “ I was thinking^ 
of your nobles. They are the aristoi , the hereditary 
and historic leaders of the English folk. Every' 
oilier institution in the country has been reformed*; 
'Fhe House of Lords has never been reformed. Its 
members are marked out by heredity and environ¬ 
ment to take the lead in any and every great national 
movement for the combating of national dangers*. 
Here is one of the greatest. Why do they not place 
themselves at the head of the greatest of all social, 
reforms, and make a determined onslaught upon the 
drug habit that is poisoning the people, by emptytft£ 
the contents of their cellars into the gutter and 
swearing off wine, ale, and spirits foT ever, for them*: 
selves, their families, their servants, and the strange^ 
who is within their gates?” 

A beatific vision of the ennobled Lords and wine 
and spirit merchants converting the Gilded Chamber 
into a teetotal revival meeting flashed before my eyes.' 







“The Peers should give you the floor of the 
louse,” said I, “ in order that you might tell them 
heir duty in this matter.” 


—AND PATRIOTS— 


But Sir Robert Stout was off on another tack. 

“ Noblesse oblige , patriotism—fine phrases. But, 
ompared with New Zealand, you are as slack in 
atriotism as in everything else. There is much 
eener sense of patriotic duty at the Antipodes than 
sere is in the heart of the Empire. We give all our 
oys in our elementary schools a military training. If 
ou did the same you would have a million able- 
odied men trained to arms.” 

“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us! ” I 
Kclaimed. “ Must patriotism always be confounded 
nth militarism ? ” 

41 Apart altogether from the military aspect,” said 
>ir Robert, “ look at the benefit the physical training 
afrparts to the physique of the whole population ! ” 

“ Right you are,” said I, “ and I will believe you 
aean that when you give girls the same physical 
raining as boys. The exclusion or the inclusion of 
he girls is the test as to whether you are after physi- 
&1 improvement or mere military efficiency.” 

1 “ I am all for giving the girls the same training as 
ae boys. But, training apart, the sentiment of 
Patriotism is keener with us. The widowed mother 
f an only son was remonstrated with when her son 
olunteered for the Boer War. * I would have been 
Shamed of him,’ she said, * if he hadn’t gone.’ It was 
le universal sentiment.” 

“ Never was a nobler sentiment prostituted to a 
lore unjust cause.” 

“ Maybe, maybe ! I never took much stock in Mr. 
■hamberlain. And in New Zealand there was a 
ery open mind on that matter. We thought, 
ightly or wrongly, that the Germans were behind the 
leers, and without entering into the merits of the 
articular controversy that preceded the war, we 
allied, to the side of Britain. It would be time 
nough to discuss the demerits of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
iplomacy when the Empire was delivered from the 
lerman peril.” 

—AND IMPERIALISTS. 


, ** Why so keen about the Germans ? ” 

This gave Sir Robert an opportunity of re-stating 
Is case against Great Britain for thwarting the 
Kpansion of Greater Britain. 

Because, thanks to that war, they were able to 
gueeze Chamberlain into the surrender of Samoa. I 

E s Acting-Governor of New Zealand at the time of 
t sacrifice of a position which was ours by right to 
my, and I had the satisfaction of expressing 
Zealand sentiment on the subject in a dispatch 
e Colonial Office which was apparently too plain- 
ken ever to be published. Rightly or wrongly, 
f/ since Sir Julius Vogel’s time New Zealand has 
the Pacific Archipelago as her hinterland. 


**.- 


“ For more than fifty years the public men of New 
Zealand have been pressing on the Colonial Office 
the duty of annexing the Pacific Islands. Had the 
request been acceded to, New Caledonia would not 
have been French territory, nor Samoa partly German 
and partly American. In 1883 the New Zealand Parlia¬ 
ment passed a * Confederation and Annexation Bill,* 
which was reserved for Her Majesty’s pleasure. The 
preamble ran as follows:— 

“ ‘ Whereas it may from time to time become desir¬ 
able for the Islands of New Zealand to confederate 
with or annex one or more islands in the Pacific 
not already belonging to or under the protectorate 
of any foreign Power or Powers. Be it,’ etc. 

“ The Bill made provision for a Commission to 
deal with proposed federation or annexation, a report 
to the New Zealand Parliament, and a reference to 
the Imperial Government to give effect to the 
decision of the New Zealand Parliament in each 
case, by Imperial Statute or otherwise. Though the 
Imperial rights were thus guarded, and a veto 
power left to the Home Government, neither the 
Gladstone nor Salisbury Governments—and both 
were appealed to—would advise the Queen to assent 
to the Bill. 

“ In 1885 the Samoan chiefs begged for annexation 
to New Zealand. New Zealand offered to undertake 
the responsibility of governing Fiji, Samoa, Tonga, 
and the Cook group; but neither political party in 
England would aid in the .expansion of the Empire in 
Polynesia. The Colonial Office was warned that if 
they were not careful Samoa would fall into Ger¬ 
many’s hands. The warnings of 1886 were unheeded, 
and 1899 saw Savaii and (Jpolu Germany territory, 
and Tutuila American. It was all your fault.” 

“ But had not the Germans interests in Samoa ? ” 

“No interests prior to our own. We introduced 
civilisation into these islands. We opened them up 
on equal terms to the trade of the world. Our 
experience with the Maoris showed that we could 
preserve and protect the native races. The natives 
wanted us to protect them. But you refused, and 
when the Boer War had put you in a tight place the 
German squeeze, adroitly applied, led Mr. Chamber- 
lain to abandon our natural heritage." 

“ How have the Germans succeeded in Samoa ? ” 

“ Thanks to the wisdom and practical common sense 
of their Governor, they have done very well—much 
better than we had any reason to expect.” 

WHY THE COLONIES FEEI. SAFE. 

“ Do you fear German aggression in New Zealand 
itself?” 

“ Oh dear no ! You see we have a second and 
invulnerable line of defence. If—which God forbid— 
Britain were to lose the command of the sea and 
Germany should take her place, then New Zealanders 
would not hesitate for a moment as to their policy. 
They could not defend their own independence 
against a German fleet which had wrested the trident 
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from the hands of Britannia. But never will New 
Zealanders submit to foreign domination. Our course 
is clear. If Britain goes nnder, Greater Britain goes 
over at once to the United States of America.” 

“ Is American influence strong in New Zealand ? ” 

“ American influence is strong in all the Colonies, 
and is likely to increase rather than to diminish. 
The first clearings in New Zealand were made with 
American axes, and to-day the American periodicals 
are more read in New Zealand homes than those of 
Great Britain. American trade is growing, and there 
are a thousand subtle ties of sympathy and interest 
uniting New Zealand with America. We hope there 
will be no war, and if war should come we hope 
Britain will be the victor. But do not make any 
mistake about it. If by any disaster any foreign 
Power were to dictate a peace in London which 
transferred New Zealand to the conqueror, the next 
day we should hoist the Stars and Stripes, the only 
other flag save that of the Union Jack under which 
New Zealanders could live.” 

“ Is there much feeling against Germany in New 
Zealand?” 

“ Not against Germans as individuals. But there 
is a strong feeling ever since the Kaiser’s telegram to 
President Kruger that the German Government is a 
hostile Government, and we act accordingly. It has 
been an unfortunate thing for German trade—that 
telegram. German imports have increased, but to 
nothing like the extent they would have done but 
for the feeling engendered in the New Zealander 
mind that it would be a patriotic thing to boycott the 
goods that came from a Power that cherished designs 
for the overthrow of England.” 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

“ To return to internal affairs : what do you think 
of the Budget ?” 

“ I have only one criticism to make of the Budget. 
It seems to be a very good Budget in many ways; 
but one of its provisions seems to me absolutely 
fatuous. Tax land by all means; hut why in the 
world you should penalise the owner of minerals who 


» 


prefers to hoard his capital I cannot understand 
You do not seem to realise that your coals are yotif 
capital. You are living upon the accumulated bilt 
far from inexhaustible resources of Nature. Instead! 
of penalising the owners who do not work theit? 
minerals, you would do more wisely to penalise thosg 
who do. A heavy export duty on coal would be M 
much more statesmanlike impost than the threatened 
tax on unworked minerals." | 

“ How do you deal with that question in Newj 
Zealand?" f 

“ Oh, New Zealand is one of tnose favoured land* 
that are practically independent of coal. In the Soum 
Island, at any rate, we have the greatest source Or 
light and power in the world—a supply that is absdl 
lutely inexhaustible. The costless drainage of 
wilderness of mountains feeds innumerable waterfalls) 
which, being yoked to dynamos, can general# 
millions of horse-power. No extravagance cattl 
exhaust that natural source of supply, laid on direct 
from the power-house of the Universe. But as 
England it is different. What are you going to dp 
when you have worked out your coal ? ” . 1 


“ Utilise the tides, I suppose, or tap the fiery cows 
of the earth. But your impressions seem to be rathe* 
gloomy.” 

“ Yes, for the moment You may wake up; th# 
stock is sound, and if you could but realise th# 
peril of the slackness into which you have failed 
you might retrieve the position. But what wififf 
labourers in top-coats, illogical Nonconformists^ 
triumphant publicans, and other unpleasant phenefe 
mena, I hae ma doots.” 5 

So far Sir Robert Stout. He is not, by any mean^ 
an advanced Colonial politician. In 1897 he delivered^ 
his soul of a severe diatribe against many distinctively 
New Zealand institutions. But it is evident that hi|j 
Colonial eye sees much that is rotten in the state of 
Denmark. It is good to see ourselves as others seal 
us, and it will be long before we have a mirror sty? 
uncompromising in its fidelity as this interview, iiif| 
which to see the unloveliness of our features. « 

‘A 
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“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.”— Bukns. 
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permission of the proprietors oj “ Punch.” J 

jp’ , The Altruists. 

IfciSLss manI " 1 don ’ 1 raind a bit aboul but ™y heart bleeds for thc 
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Spy M in Vanity Fair ] 

Mr. E. G. Hemmerde, K.C. 

The new Recorder. 



Hijfe. V. Jfnskisstn in the " Tatter. 

Mr. Solomon J. Solomon’s Missed Opportunity. 

Some way after Reynolds’s fatuous picture of “ Garrick Between Tragedy and 
|||Gomedy.” Why, instead of the pose of complete immovability which Mr. Solomon 
™‘fek>pted in his picture of the Premier, did lie not introduce a little topical colouring 
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Wakrt Jacob.] 

John Bull and Germany. 

Rival armaments are expensive plants for 

















* Current History in’ Caricature. 51 i 



Evening Express.} ' [Liverpool. 

Passing It On. Figaro.} [Pa, 

Mr. Lloyd George, having hod his fling at “the trade,” the "The Same Old Story in France, 

latter has, the cartoonist remarks, decided to pass it on to the Ex-Capitalist : “ You know what Clemenceau »ays, * si 
jpulmc by raising the price of liquor. and share alike l 9 You must let me have a few pennies. 






























The Sword of Damocles. 

fiAMtu (much relieved): “ The noble, generous 
■' nation has promised me—my life * *’ 


L '* i **l [Paris. 

A “ Speaking’’ Portrait of M. Clemenceau. 

Some of the words written over the face are “carelessness." 
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Daily CknmicU .] “ Half His Complaint” 


The Emigre that begins at home. 

Mr. Asquith : “ We have given pensions to the aged and 
the children their ‘ charter.’ Now we propose to help the 
honest workman, who, through no fault of his own, finds him¬ 
self ‘ down on his luck.’ ” 


Working Man : “ What’s that poor old gent making at 
that fuss about?” 1 

Tory Press : “ He’s a banker, and lie’s very rich, and he^l 
have to pay such a dreadful lot if this wicked Budget is passed. 1 ! 

Working Man : “ I wouldn’t mind having half his cosi 
plaint.” 



Kiktrtki.] 


The Young Turks and the Old are playing football with the deposed Saltan. 




























Mucha .] 


[Warsaw. 



'Westminster Gazette.] 


‘ Rabbit-coursing. 

v, [The Lords rejected a Bill to suppress Cruel Sports, including; 
, rabbit-coursing. It is not surprising that the House of Loids 
..refused to be deprived of a favourite sport.] 


A Polish Question, 

The Kaiser (to the Emperor Francis Joseph) : “ For God’s 
sake, cousin, do wlmt else you will ; overturn all F.urope, but 
don’t touch the sleeping queen. May she sleep for ever 1 ” 






























International Syndicate.) [Baltimore. 

Return of Prosperity to America. 

Anil prosperity in America means better trade in Britain. 


NIGHTMARES IN ENGLAND. 


KladdvradaUck. ] 

In the Eastern Constitutional Ward. 

Russian Patient (to neighbour from Turkey): “ It’s Ve*f| 
funny, but that ‘ Constitutional ’ injection doesn’t agree with you- 
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Lwtig* Blatter. | 

The best remedy is' said to be two or three “ Dread¬ 
noughts” every morning for breakfast. 


Hindi Punchy 

After the Deed. 

“ King ” L-NSD-WNE : “ I have done the deed 1 But—but 
Pm afraid I shall have to undo it, while yet there is life ” 

[And he did.] 





























































Interviews on Topics of the Month. 


119.—RAILWAY COMPANIES AND GOODS TRAFFIC: MR. GATTIE. 


Ik Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill 
would but lay their heads together for an hour or two 
on the subject of Railway Reform they might save 
several millions of money, and at the same time 
enormously expedite the conduct of business in these 
islands. The man they ought to see is Mr. Gattie, 
son of the Gattie whose signature used to appear at the 
foot of Bankof England notes. Mr. Gattie is the author 
of the remarkable series of articles which have been 


appearing in the World over the signature “ Mercator,” 
on the subject of “Transport Reform.” 1 have 
known Mr. Gattie for some years, and have always 
been fascinated by his ingenious scheme for the 
creation of one great central receiving goods station, 
Squipped with modern electrical appliances for 
handling the constantly increasing goods traffic of 
he Metropolis. So when the “ Mercator ” articles 
aegan to appear in the World l asked Mr. Gattie if 
ye would have any objection to come and be inter¬ 
viewed in thd public interest. He kindly consented, 
vith the following result:— 

“ Please tell me in a sentence what you want 
o do.” 

“ I want to increase the earning capacity of our 
'ailways, decrease their working expenses, and at the 
ame time speed up the delivery of goods all round.” 

“And how can you do these incompatible things ?” 

“They are not incompatible. It is by doing one 
. can do the other. The railway companies apply 
icience to hauling freight; they have entirely 
leglected science in their arrangements for deliver- 
ng it. I propose to apply science at the terminals 
—science instead of the rule-of-thumb, elect!icity 
jwtead of unskilled labour.” 

“Where does your first economy come in?” 

“ In the utilisation of the railway truck. A rail- 
ray truck costs on an average £80 to build. The 
ailways use 750,000 of them, representing a capital 
jUtlay of ^60,000,000. How many days in the year 
rfi you think each ol these trucks is actually in 
lotion ? ” 


“ Oh, I can’t guess—possibly 100 or 150 ? ” 

;■ '* No, sir. It is proved by statistics that th 
wferage annual work that is got out of a railway true 
i.Ot»ly fourteen complete days—less than one hou 
‘ of the twenty-four, that is the day’s work of th 
Ik* An eight hours’ day is held to be ruinous fc 
»»but the railway companies do not even get a on 
■fjjajiay out of their trucks.” 

"jteie does the hitch come in ? ” 

* Jbe terminals. The appliances for loadin 


and unloading trucks are primitive in the extreme. 
They show no advance since the days of George 
Stephenson. Hence, instead of making their sixty 
millions invested in trucks earn dividends all the 
lime, the trucks are left to rot in sidings 351 days out 
of the 365.” 

“Yet everyone is complaining of a shortage of 
waggons ? ” 

“ Naturally, because the waggons, instead of being 
used to earn freight, are being employed—not in 
demurrage—but as rent-free warehouses for the con¬ 
signees. That is one reason ; another is that it is 
impossible to discharge them, and the third is that all 
goods trains are too slow.” 

“ But can you run a goods train as fast as you can 
run a passenger train ? ” 

“ Certainly you can. But if you have to run them 
safely you need to equip them with continuous brakes, 
which will cost £17 per car. So, rather than spend 
£17, trucks costing £80 are only employed 3 j per 
cent, of their time. Every truck on an average carries 
two' tons a day for 17miles in 527 minutes. The 
result is that our railway rates are the highest in the 
world.” 

“ Is that actually so ? ” 

“ Here are the figures of freight rates per ton mile 
in half a dozen European countries : Russia o'443d., 
Holland o'59od., Germany o'637d., France o’726d., 
Norway o'867d., Denmark 09566. In the United 
Kingdom the average i° ria^d. per ton, nearly three 
limes as much as in Russia and nearly twice as much 
as in Germany.” 

“Yet our railways are not flourishing.’’ 

“ I should think not. No dividend is paid on 
,£80,000,000 of the capital, and on ^500,000,000 the 
average is only 2 per cent. This is a poor showing 
for the richest country in the world. If they took 
Mr. Asquith’s advice and * introduced greater co- 
oidination, more simplicity, and greater common 
sense into the management’ of their traffic, their 
dividends would rise at once.” 

“ How would you begin?” 

“ By creating a central goods station for all 
London, which would enable the railway companies 
to utilise ^40,000,000 of capital at present wasted in 
maintaining 30,000,000 square feet of sidings and 
terminal areas.” 

“ But is this really possible ? ” 

“ Not only possible, but as easy as A B C. The 
manufacture of the first electric controllers has been 
undertaken by Professor Horace Darwin, F.R.S., at 
the works of the Cambridge Scientific Instrument 
Company. With the aid of these instruments it will 
be possible to handle expeditiously and easily die 
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entire railway goods traffic of London in a single 
1 central clearing house 400 feet wide by 1,000 feet 
long.” 

“ How could you do that ? It sounds like a fairy 
tale.” 

“ Nothing is more simple. There would be a floor 
area of say half a million square feet. On the ground 
floor , we could berth forty trains of fifty waggons each. 
Over this railway level a number of broad bridges 
would cross the' rails at right angles, and over this 
again would be a vast sorting floor, to which the 
goods would be lifted by a series of electric cranes 
and distributed by a system of continually moving 
platforms by the joint action of which every section 
of the building is placed in continuous connection 
with every other, and also in communication with 
every required portion of the upper floors of the 
building.” 

“Can you make it clearer, this system of 
yours ? ” 

“ I will try. Perhaps a concrete example will be 
the clearest way of describing what occurs. The 
operator stationed at the compartment in the Clearing 
House, called, say, Croydon, wishes to send a bale of 
goods to the compartment from which goods to Man¬ 
chester are despatched, which may be at the other end 
of the building. Instead of putting the bale on to a 
hand truck and tediously wheeling it nearly a quarter 
of a mile, and then probably returning empty-handed, 
he places the bale, either by hand or by hoist, on to 
he steel receiving plate in front of him, and depresses 


certain electric keys corresponding to the distinctive 
number of the Manchester station. From this ,? 
moment the, steel receiving plate is placed abso-, * 
lutely under electro-magnetic control. It is carried'*, 
away ( by the local platform—say No. 1—which infj 
obedience to the electric ‘instructions’ of the ‘con-J 
troller ’ engaged, transfers it to the main platform^ 
together with ‘ instructions ’ to convey it to local plat-j 
form—say No. 7—and to the required station on thaf'l 
platform. The ‘controller’ on the main platform a 
receives these ‘instructions,’ and in turn transmits! 
them to a ‘ controller ’ situated on platform No. 7 
which, in obedience, delivers the steel tray at the | 
receiving point of the Manchester station. It is.J 
calculated that a single operator by this method^ 
would be able to sort heavy bales of goods at the* 
rate of five or six bales per minute without undue 1 
exertion. This would be over a hundred times the | 
speed at which the work is now being done.” $ 

Mr. Gattie told me as he was departing that the' j 
scheme is receiving a great deal of attention itlM 
influential quarters. It would, he thinks, effect an< J 
immediate and much-needed relief in the congestion,', 
of the street traffic of the City. ! 

From every point of view it seems to be a case for 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill to loolg! 
into. It is no use referring it to hidebound officialsyj 
who are “ quite certain, you know, that everything ip 
being done that can be done,” our railway administra*| 
tion being quite “ excellent.” "j 


120.—CITIZENS, NOT “DREADNOUGHTS”: DR. ARTHUR, M.L.A. 


The true patriot is not the man who waves a flag 
on every possible occasion, or who shouts himself 
hoarse denouncing Little Englanders; he is the man 
who quietly and resolutely sets himself to strengthen 
bis country and increase its resources. The real Im¬ 
perialist is not he whose horizon is bounded by the 
next decade, but he who looks far into the future 
and strives to build up an Empire which will stand 
firm for centuries. Such a man is Dr. Arthur, M.L.A., 
of Sydney, New South Wales, the president of the 
Immigration League of Australasia, who is at present 
visiting London with a view to getting something 
definite done to fill the empty spaces in Australia. 

I found him at the Colonial Institute looking 
through his correspondence. 

“ Well, Dr. Arthur, how are you progressing with 
your Immigration scheme ? ’’ 

“ On the whole I am much encouraged, but people 
here know so little about Australia.” 

“ I expect you are constantly told that the 
Australians do not want immigrants ?” 

“Yes, that appears to be a very general feeling 
here, but it is true only of a very small section of our 
people, and really applies only to those immigrants 


whose training over here will inevitably lead them to? 
seek their livelihoods in the cities. We do not waril 
to swell the ample numbers of clerks, mechanics, attijfej 
skilled artisans we already have. Farm labourers are! 
in great demand ; but apart from all other consid< 
ations, to my mind immigration is absolutely essentif 
if Australia is to be kept for the white man, and alitfl 
if the British Empire is to retain the pre-emi 
position it now holds.” ^ 

“ How do you mean ? ’’ .4 

“ It is inevitable that ultimately population will .be?| 
the determining factor in State supremacy. Victor#;I 
in peace as well as in war must go to the big batta-j 
lions, and in the race for population the British'! 
Empire is being left behind. The fifty-five millions^! 
of Anglo-Saxons in the British Empire increase albj 
too slowly—not more than 700,000 annually. Japan | 
shows an increase of 750,000 every year; Russia^J 
two millions and a half, Germany one million, and!i$ 
the United States one million and a half. The 5 
keeping up of huge armaments is a matter of revenue,* 
and it is revenue-producers that the Empire urgently, ■ 
requires. The most favourable asset of a community 
is its people, and the Government of a country that 
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to-day permits large numbers of its citizens to leave 
their native land for foreign shores without question 
or concern is guilty of a wanton and.suicidal disre¬ 
gard of the future welfare of the community whose 
destiny has been left in its hands. Had some deter¬ 
mined and persistent scheme of Imperial emigration 
been established, there might by now have been forty 
millions in the Colonies of Great Britain instead of the 
ten millions of to-day." 

“ How do you arrive at those figures ?" 

, “ During the last hundred years eight million 
British subjects have emigrated to the United States; 
their descendants must now number at least thirty 
million. If these people had gone to the Colonies 
instead, there would have been almost as many Britons 
in the Colonies as there are now in the Homeland." 

“What do you propose’to do ?” 

“ I would urge the Imperial Government to invite 
the Colonies to send representatives to a Conference 
at which the whole question would be thrashed out 
and a scheme formulated. Before meeting in con¬ 
ference, however, Royal Commissions of experts 
should be appointed in Great Britain and in all 
the Colonies to investigate the subject thoroughly.” 

“ Would such a Conference actually do anything 
practical ? ” 

“ It would, at any rate, force both the Home and 
Colonial Governments to state exactly how far they 
were prepared to go in the matter.” 

' “ Such a Conference would inevitably show that the 
very class the Colonies want—the farm labourers—are 
those Great Britain wishes to retain, and, on the other 
hand, those she would like to send—the unemployed— 
the Colonies will not have.” 

“ True, and Great Britain would be as unwise to 
part with her workers on the land as the Colonies 
would be ill-advised to accept immigrants from the 
ranks of the unemployed at home. Experience has 
again and again proved the disastrous results of trans¬ 
ferring the unemployed from the overcrowded towns 
of Great Britain to the empty territories of the 
Colonies.” 

. “ What do you propose then if you will not have 
what we can give, and we will not give you what you 
want ?” 

“ I should not he here if I were not convinced 
that 1 have a solution of the difficulty. There are 
thousands of young fellows in Great Britain who 
would prefer a country life to an existence in towns— 
young fellows of from fifteen to twenty-one. These 
lads make the, best immigrants a country can receive, 
and I have already tried the scheme of bringing out 
puch lads to Australia with marked success.” 

■ “I have no doubt that you could get plenty of 
youths, but would they be welcomed in Australia and 
COuld they get work at once ? ” 
k. “ The demand in Australia for the services of the 
nds I have already brought over is so great that each 
|ne of them could have the pick of twenty to thirty 
Maces. I make bold to say that Australia and New 


Zealand would receive at least fifty thousand a year 
with open arms. Not being master of a trade, the 
youth is under no temptation to leave the country, 
where he is receiving good wages, for the city, where 
he would not be able to make a living, and in nine¬ 
teen cases out of twenty he would do well and end by 
becoming a prosperous landowner. There would be 
no difficulty in obtaining employment at once.” 

“ But comparatively few of these young men can 
afford the £16 needed to pay the passage toAustralia?” 

“The Conference would have to consider that; 
but meantime, if people would only realise the * 
enormous importance of strengthening the Empire 
by rapidly increasing the population of the Colonies, 
there would not be the slightest difficulty in raising a 
fund to send out thousands of lads at once. They 
would easily pay back the passage-money in eighteen 
months; as they would obtain employment at 10s. 
a week immediately. Special arrangements with 
shipping companies would enable us to send out 
a thousand lads for ten thousand pounds. How 
small* is this sum compared to the two million 
pounds needed for the Dreadnought Australia 
talks of presenting to the Navy ! That money 
would pay the fares of two hundred thousand 
emigrants. As every person in Australia buys 
goods from Great Britain to the value of £6 
annually, these new-comers would send to England 
every two-years the value of a Dreadnought , and their 
children would go on sending this tribute after their 
fathers had passed away. If these two hundred 
thousand went to the United States, where the value 
of goods per head bought from the United King¬ 
dom is 5s., their annual contribution would only 
amount to ^50,000. It would take them forty 
years to contribute in this way the value of one 
Dreadnought , and during those forty years those 
Australian immigrants would have paid over for 
British goods no less a sum than ^48,000,000. 
Surely from a business point of view, apart altogether 
from sentiment and statesmanship, it is folly to let 
these emigrants slip away to the United States instead 
of helping them to go to the Colonies. 

“ This proposal has * caught on.’ I have spoken to 
many prominent men about it, and they all regard it 
favourably, as doing something both to solve the 
dilemma you mentioned and also to lessen the un¬ 
employed difficulty in Great Britain, and thus relieve 
the poor rates. If you withdraw a large number of 
lads from the already over-congested labour market 
you ease conditions all round. Mr. Cyril Jackson, in 
his admirable report on ‘Boy Labour,’ has pointed 
out that 80 per cent, of the messengers, van-boys, 
Post Office messengers, etc., drift into the ranks of 
casual employment. This scheme will take away 
many of these, and give a better chance to those who 
are left. We are having a meeting at Toynbee Hall 
to discuss the proposal, and the Lord Mayor has 
promised a Mansion House meeting if an influential 
requisition asks him to call one.” 
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121.—THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS: A REDSKIN- PRINCESS. 


Princess Neos- 
kalita, Chiof- 
tainess of the 
Oneida Iroquois 
nation, disguis¬ 
ing her identity 
under the prosaic 
name of I -aura 
Cornelius, is now 
in London, and 
came to my new 
sanctum in the 
Kingsway, bring¬ 
ing with her a 
delicious aroma 
of Fen-imore 
Cooper’s “ Path¬ 
finder.” She had 
discarded her 
blanket and wore 
the white man’s, 
or rather the 
white woman’s, 
tailor-made dress. Rut she was Red Indian, fifteen- 
sixteenths of her, and she came to plead the cause 
of her kinsfolk. 

Princess Neoskalita—which, being translated from 
Iroquois into English, signifies “ gem ” -is not only 
the foremost living representative of the family which 
enjoyed the Head Chiefship of the Confederation of 
the Six Nations. She has the further title to fame 
in being the first Red Indian who has written a novel 
illustrating the ideas, the manners, and the customs 
Df the aborigines of North America. The title of 
her book, which is to be published in the Fall, is 
“ Wynogene ; or, a Ray of Light.” The scene is laid 
in America fifty years before Columbus crossed the 
Atlantic. It will be interesting to compare this 
realistic picture of the Red man by a Red woman 
with the more or less idealised sketches of the noble 
savage by White romancers. 

“ Pale-faces have written sometimes cleverly of us, 
rnd most times ignorantly,” she said, -“and what I 
lave done in this book is to give to the misinformed 
public the true Indian before he suffered the 
leteriorating influence of a false civilisation. I have 
lot made him a god or a devil; he is a blood-and- 
lesh man, dreaming of empire, as in truth Indian 
listory will prove. I have given no great incident in 
his book that cannot be traced back to actual fact, 
from my infancy I loved my grandfather’s heroes 
nuch better than the pale-faced ones, and I have sat 
rith a note-book at the feet of the oldest of our wise 
nen, the few remnants of the old days, and faithfully 
written in our own language everything that dropped 
rom their lips. You see, I am not the product of 
ny Indian Government School, and my spirit has not 
»een ruined. I am especially proud of the fact that 


I can read, write and talk in six dialects of the 
Iroquois language. But to return to this book. It is 
written as the result of not only hereditary but acquired 
knowledge of my people, but a mere incident in my 
life. There are bigger things to do than writing 
novels. I only wanted to do justice to my peoples 
and the public that is so misinformed about the 
American Indian. Later, when my people are 
happier, I hope to show that the quality of the 
Indian imagination has a place among the literatures 
of nations.” 

Miss Cornelius is an owner of property in Wis¬ 
consin, which she values chiefly because of the means \ 
which it affords her for looking after the welfare of l 
the remnants of her race. As a girl she was ambi¬ 
tious and adventurous. She went to College at 
Leland Stanfort, in California, and studied also iq 
Columbia University, New York, and in Wisconsin/ 
She has visited nearly every section of the American ' 
Republic, and has arrived at very clear and definite 
ideas as to what ought to be done for her people. 

“ As soon as 1 return to America,” said Miss | 
Cornelius, “ I intend to set on foot a movement in 
favour of my people. Heaven helps those who help 
themselves. But a handful of Redskins divided into', 
many different tribes, scattered irregularly over a J 
continent, cannot help themselves unless they are. - 
helped, in the first instance, to come together at least ' 
in interest. At present we have no national centre. 
There has been a disposition to discourage the preser- 
vation of race instinct, of race pride, although these : 
are the most potent forces which can be utilised for the 
regeneration of any people. We are not numerous ! 
enough to be a menace to any party. But there J 
are enough of us to help each other. I want to ' 
call a Conference of all th’c Indian nations, in order , 
to petition the Government to allow us to form a/ 1 
National Council for Indian Affairs, to superintend / 
the reforms needed by our people.” , is 

“ What are these reforms?” 

“ There are some six or seven reforms which arc'! 
urgently needed in the interest of our people. First* ! 
there is a reform pf the school system. We want the 
Indian schools cleaned up, the personnel of the teach¬ 
ing staff improved, and the service put under stricter 
supervision. I know the need of this, for I have 
taught in these schools myself. The education also 
ought to be more practical, to train our people tp ; 
become good citizens.” £ 

“ How many are there of your people left in North i 
America ? ” 

“ That brings me to another head of my Reform 
programme. We have no trustworthy statistics. No¬ 
body really knows how many there are of us except in 
a vague general way. We want statistics and we ought 
to have them.” 

“^Roughly speaking, how many were returned as 
Red Indians in the last Census ? ” 
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“About 300,000, and most of these would, I 
believe, come into the proposed National Council. 
There is a disposition on the part of Americans to 
say that there is no longer an Indian question, that 
the Indians’ reserves are parcelled out, and that the 
Indian is now merely an ordinary American citizen 
with the same rights as the white man. But he has 
not the white man’s training, and to launch him upon 
the wide ocean of common citizenship is like making 
him cross the Atlantic in his birchbark canoe. Before 
he is given lands which he can alienate, he ought to 
be taught the value and the responsibility of pro¬ 
perty. ' Otherwise he mortgages it to the first glib 
rascal who covets his holding, and the red man 
becomes a landless pauper within a few years of his 
emancipation.” 

“What woilld you do ? ” 

“ I would not let him alienate his land, I would teach 
him how to till it, I would found Land Banks to lend 
him the necessary capital On equitable terms, I would 
see what could be done in the organisation of 


industry, and I would endeavour to house him in 
garden cities.” 

“ Quite a heroic programme. But do you think the 
American Government will listen to your pleadings ? ” 

“ I think the American Government is very bene¬ 
volently disposed to my people. If there have been 
mistakes in the past it is not all because of ill intent. 
If they would but allow us some form of representa¬ 
tive Council where we could state our own grievances 
and suggest remedies for our own troubles, they 
would not find us unreasonable.” 

So far the Princess Neoskalita, the only racial 
representative of Minnehaha now in London, The 
time is coming, and cannot be far distant, when the 
American people will wake up to realise that the rem¬ 
nants of the Redskins are to them what the picturesque 
ruins of the mediaeval castles are to Europe—the most 
interesting and valuable bric-d-brac among all the 
heirlooms they have inherited from their ancestors. 
It will pay to arrest the ruin of a race as well as it 
pays to restore a castle. 


Random Readings 

A FRENCH VIEW OF MR. BALFOUR. 

The first May number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
contains a character sketch of Mr. Balfour, by 
Augustin Filon. As Prime Minister, M. Filon thinks 
Mr. Balfour was a little lacking in originality. He 
allowed himself to be inspired sometimes by his 
friends, but oftener by his adversaries. An excellent 
leader of the Opposition, his talent lies in criticism 
and contradiction. His negative method always 
leads him to a positive result. He has become a very 
good orator, but he will never be a really great one; 
but he has the time before him to become a great 
Minister if circumstances* come to his aid, or, rather, 
compel him. In kny case the beautiful eulogy which 
be pronounced on Mr. Gladstone may be applied to 
him: “ He is to-day the first parliamentarian in the 
first Parliament of the world.” 

* * * 

THE HEALTH COMMANDMENTS. 

Writing in the two May numbers of La Revue Dr. 
J. Hdricourt, in an essay on Scientific Morality, gives 
some useful precepts in the matter of hygiene :— 

Take care of your health, for the health of the individual 
belongs not only to himself but to the community. 

• It needs a healthy Ixxly to make a vigorous mind. Both 
ptind and body require to be exercised. 

Eat in moderation. Abstain irom alcohol and make water 
the usual beverage. 

The worker with the muscles should be a vegetarian and 
Should indulge in sugar ; the brain-worker, on the other hand, 
f&ould be a meat-eater. 

Work is a condition of health. 

^Protect yourself against chills rather than cold. 

P ’" »eight hours. j Do not smoke. 

he sun into your dwelling, but let out the air. 
t dust with water. 

rid of curtains, crpets, and draperies. 

4 the weekly day of rest in the open air. 


from the Reviews. 

THE DEATH OF COLONEL OLCOTT. 

Colonel Olcott’s last days were cheered by frequent 
astral visits from his old colleague H. P. Blavatsky, 
and on several occasions by the gracious presence of 
the Masters whom he had so faithfully served. And 
when, on February 17 th, 1907, at last came the 
moment at which he was to lay down the burden of 
the flesh, the Great Onfes came and stood around his 
bed ; all who had at different periods of his life 
directed his studies—the Kingly Teacher under 
whose orders both he and Madame Blavatsky had 
specially worked, together with the gentle Brahmana 
to whose erudition “ The Secret Doctrine ” owes so 
much, and the Egyptian Master who had taken charge 
of the Colonel in earlier days—all these, with H. P. 
Blavatsky herself, were there to receive him and to 
welcome him as be returned victorious from the 
battle of his earthly life.— Mr. Leadbeater, in the 
2 'heosophical Review. ' 

★ ★ * 

A GOOD JOWETT STORY. 

In the Psychological Review Professor A. T. Hadley 
traces the influence of Charles Darwin upon historic 
and political thought, and illustrates his main position 
by the following story :— 

A few years ago, when Dr. Jowett was master of Balliol, 
there was a discussion' concerning two men who had attained 
high position at an early age. Ope of them had become a 
bishop, the other a judge; and the conversation turned on the 
respective merits of the two careers. One of the dons said, 
“ I prefer the bishop. The judge can only say, «You be 
hanged’; the bishop can say, ‘\ou be damned.”* “Yes,” 
said Dr. Jowett, sententiously, “ but when the judge says * You 
be hanged ’ you are hanged.” The influence of Charles Darwin 
on historical and political thought may be summed up by saying 
that he has made our historians cease to aspire to be bishops and 
content themselves with the more modest but also more effective 
position of judges. 




Leading Articles' in the Reviews. 


MISS MARIE CORELLI. 

An Authentic Record 

To the May number of the Bookman Mr. A. St. 
John Adcock contributes what he calls a record and 
an appreciation, of Miss Marie Corelli, and, as the 
editor says, it is the fullest, most authentically per¬ 
sonal article that has yet appeared concerning this 
popular novelist and her work. 

DREAM-CHILDREN AS COMPANIONS. 

As the adopted daughter of Dr. Charles Mackay, 
Miss Corelli had no playmates of her own age, but, 
being an imaginative child, she was very happy in 
a dream-world with children of her dreams. She 
became Dr. Mackay’s constant companion, and her 
foster- father carefully selected her books for her. 
Before she was eleven she had read all the novels of 
Scott, Dickens and Thackeray. She had a passionate 
love for poetry, and her favourite poets were Keats, 
Shelley, Byron and Tennyson; but more than all 
other readir.g she preferred the Bible ..nd Shake¬ 
speare. The reading of. newspapers was prohibited. 

LAUNCHED ON A LITERARY CAREER. 

Miss Corelli has a wonderful gift for music, and it 
was decided that she should enter the musical pro¬ 
fession, but circumstance or the destinies shaped a 
very different career for her. Dr. Mackay’s health 
gave way, and his finances being at a low ebb, Miss 
Corelli suddenly found herself confronted with diffi¬ 
culties of which she had no experience. Fortunately, 
Miss Bertha Vyver, a Belgian lady and an old friend 
of Dr. Mackay’s, came at this juncture and made her 
home with Miss Corelli. . Not only did she help Miss 
Corelli in the nursing of her guardian, but she has 
lived with her ever since. The illness of Dr. Mackay 



Miss Corelli's Home at Stratford-on-Avon. 


prevented Miss Corelli from leaving him to continual 
her musical studies, and it was now when she was! 
faced by unwonted necessities that she thought! 
of turning her taste for literature to profitably 
account. 

Her first attempt at fiction was “ A Romance of f 
Two Worlds.” The manuscript was promptly rejected 
by Messrs. Bentley and Son, but the reports of the| 
readers so piqued the curiosity of Mr. George Bentleys 
that he sent for the rejected manuscript and read| 
it for himself, with the result that the story waip 
accepted. f 

The public was kinder to her first novel than Miss^ 
Corelli had dared to hope, but from the outset the-1 
reviewers showed her no mercy. Nevertheless/! 
within twelve months the book leapt into a pheno^f 
menal popularity, and the instant success of her first! 
novel launched Miss Corelli on her literary career.,! 
She would much rather have been a poet than a! 
novelist, however. | 

In an atmosphere of sickness, financial stress, andj 
domestic worry, “Vendetta,” “Thelma” and.| 
“ Ardath ” wtre written. The last-named brought^ 
her welcome messages from Tennyson and Glad*J 
stone, and Sir Frederick Leighton shortly before hut’| 
death expressed his intention of painting that power-! 
fully realised vision of the Banquet in the Dream-Cityi* 
“ I am afraid,” he said, “ that Alma Tadema will do itf| 
if I’m not quick about it. There is a great chancei'J 
for him in the marble and roses of the wonderful! 
scene.” ,% 


MISS CO KELLI AT HOME. 


When Miss Corelli first went to Stratford-on-Avo!rt| 
her sole idea was to recuperate after a serious illness.! 
and finish two books, but instead of making a merely^ 
temporary home there, she ended by purchasing?; 
Mason Croft, a house which had fallen into a veryH 
unattractive condition, but which, on examination,! 
proved to be an old timbered house of the Elizabethan | 
period. The beauty of the house was hidden by ' 
paint and whitewash, but now that the raftered ceilings: 
and wall-panelling have been scraped and cleaned, and- 
the house has been restored and improved, it is 
one of the most charming residences in Stratford. ’ 
The garden is a vision of loveliness, and the tending ) 
of it, the dreaming in it, and reading in it ana■; 
writing in it, are Miss Corelli’s chief delights. She is * 
very happy in her friends, and she is as staunqh AH 
friend as she is uncompromising as a foe. H 

Her literary work is done between ten and two, and. 
she writes and re-writes with unwearying care. The 
rough draft of a story is written in a book in pencil,. 
then the story is worked out in detail. This again is • 
copied out first in her ordinary correspondence hand, 
and then in a clearer hand for the typist. From the 
typist the story goes to the printers. In summer Miss 
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Corelli rises at six and goes out, driving her Shetland 
ponies or boating on the river, from seven till 
nine. 

MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL ALMOST PERSUADED. 

It is a matter for regret that the wolf-cry of self- 
advertisement has driven Miss Corelli to decline to 
take any further part in public functions, for she has 
a natural gift for oratory and a fearless outspokenness 
which are amazingly attractive. After a speech to 
the literary men and women of the Whitcfriars Club, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the chairman, wrote to her : 

I often look back to the time when I had the plea¬ 
sure of sitting beside you at the Whitcfriars dinner, 
and of listening to a speech the rhetorical excellence of 
which almost disarmed my opposition to Female 
Suffrage.” 

ASSOCIATIONS WITH STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

The story of how two Shakespearean houses in Strat¬ 
ford were saved to the nation by Miss Corelli is too 
Tecent to need repeating here. She also saved the 
national monument from another serious peril, and 
America and Harvard University in addition owe 
something to her for the rescue and preservation of 
Harvard House. At her own expense she uncovered 
the ancient timber-work of the Tudor House, and her 
restoration-work is described as far superior to the 
cruelly modern botch-work of the famous birthplace. 
She still awaits a “ Hamlet” who will fulfil her idea 
of the character, but when he appears she proposes to 
present him with a valuable copy of Shakespeare’s 
signet-ring which she has among her .curios. 


VICTOR HUGO'S “LES MISERABLES.” 

A New Chapter in Its History. 

In the two May numbers of La Revue M. Gustave 
Simon prints a series of new Letters by Victor Hugo, 
written between i860 and 1862, the years when he 
was completing and publishing “ Les Miserablcs,” the 
manuscript of which had been laid aside since 1848. 

VICTOR HUGO AND HIS PUBLISHER. 

From June to December, i860, Victor Hugo 
occupied himself in re-reading his manuscript, adding 
notes, etc., and at last finally decided to return to 
the work and re-arrange the whole for publication. 
The whole of the last part was still to write, and he 
proposed to add several new chapters in the other 
parts. The next three months were spent in 
making corrections and revision. In May he 
went to Mont Saint-Jean to study the battlefield of 
Waterloo and make “ an autopsy of the catastrophe.” 
He returned to Guernsey early in September, 
and his contract with the publisher, Lacroix, of 
-Brussels, was signed in October. To Lacroix Hugo 
feeded for twelve yeais all rights in the book, minus 
jithe sum of 300,000 francs. The correspondence now 
published for the first time is that between Hugo and 
£he publisher with r eference to the publication of the 
hook. Hugo worked early and late to fulfil his part 
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of the contract by the date fixed. The book was to 
be published simultaneously at Paris and at Brussels, 
Albert Lacroix being in charge of the Belgian edition, 
while Paul Meurice and Auguste Vacquerie superin¬ 
tended the Paris edition. Hugo insisted on correct¬ 
ing and revising all the proofs himself. Lacroix, on 
the other hand, would fain spare him that trouble. 
Categorically Hugo wrote “NEVER has any work 
of mine been printed, and never will any work of 
mine be printed, without my reading of the proofs.” 

THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

Lacroix seems to have been rather slack in his 
duties, for Hugo frequently complains that he has 
made the same corrections over and over again. 
Then Lacroix suggested surgical operations on the 
manuscript, but Hugo invariably opposed all mutila¬ 
tion. There were delays which Hugo imputed to the 
printers and publisher. He wrote to Lacroix : “ I do 
not say that Brussels is the wolf, but certainly Guern¬ 
sey is the lamb. Brussels begins by correcting the 
proofs admirably, then sends me proofs two or three 
times containing the same faults, thus making third 
proofs necessary.” 

O MAN OF LITTLE FAITH ! 

Lacroix offered criticisms, and began to doubt the 
success of the book. Hugo replied, “ O man of 
little faith ! ” After the publication of the book and 
the enormous success of the first year Lacroix delayed 
the cheap edition because he still had on hand four 
or five thousand copies of the more expensive 
volumes. To this Hugo wrote :—“ You have before 
you the proverb, Stiike while the iron is hot, and yet 
you wait till the iron is cool. In publishing a cheaper 
edition you begin again, only with more intensity, the 
success of the first days. You pass from the elite who 
• have purchased enormous numbers of copies to the 
people who will buy the book in still greater numbers. 
You forget that the cheap edition helps the sales of 
the more expensive one ; it takes the place of a pro¬ 
spectus, and solicits orders from the libraries. In 
any case what an indemnity is yours ! O man of 
little faith ! ” 

THE DEFENDER OF THE DISINHERITED. 

Victor Hugo showed himself a true prophet in 
announcing an era of prosperity for Lacroix for over 
eleven .jnore years. His one chief desire was that 
the book should reach the masses of the people. 
He had been the defender of the disinherited and 
abandoned; he had tried to show that offenders 
could be regenerated, but that society, instead of 
helping them, had thrown them back into their hell 
by the stupidity of its prejudices and the rigour of its 
laws. The book had penetrated very usefully the 
world of the favourites of fortune; it would now be 
very salutary to bring it within the reach of that living 
democracy which, being the many, could when it 
awoke exercise its influence on the Government and 
the legislators, the sovereign masters of its destiny. 



Leading Articles 

THE NEW IMPERIAL LIFE. 

{ By Lord Esher. 

Lord Esher contributes to the World's Work for 
June a paper entitled “The New Imperial Life,” 
which is chiefly devoted to an enthusiastic eulogiutn 
of Mr. H. G. Wells, as one of the three men whose 
writings have exerted through the past decade, and 
are exerting still, the most powerful influence over the 
English people, the other two being Professor Seeley 
and Captain Mahan. Speaking of H. G. Wells, Lord 
Esher says :— 

He is the fortunate possessor of that Turncresque sense which 
can see natural beauty in electric trains and garnished shop 
windows, perhaps equal to the beauty of the trees and stars, but 
when he tries to picture what.the world must be in the wider 
vision of a great artist and speaks of the “dark splendours 
■amidst which the mind of Leonardo clambered ; the minor of 
tender lights that reflected into our world the iridescent giacious- 
ness of Botticelli,” he shows that, in spite of girding at the taste 
for objels J'atl, lie too can grope beneath the surface of life for 
strange elusive things. 

A VAST SYNTHESIS OK THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 

Like Luther, he has set before himself the task of reconstiuct- 
ing the moral and social edifice of the world as he finds it, and 
the sort of revolution which he has in mind cannot be made with 
rose-water, Ilis language, his imagery, his methods arc violent, 
and|his irony is often bitter and frequently unjust; but then, like 
Luther, his “Table Talk" shows him to be a man of charming 
disposition and of tender heart. 

The fate of England. Who can write these words with- 
■aut emotion! Think of the long roll of illustrious names. 
Think of the longer roll of nameless dead, of obscure men and 
women, of men who have sacrificed health and life itself, of 
women who have wept for their lovers and sons, unthanked and 
unrewarded. These are the martyrs of empire. In blood and 
tears our empire was founded. If the spirit of these people still 
lives in their descendants, if love of wealth and love of plcasuie 
have not eaten the heart out of the nation, it will readily make 
the smaller sacrifices required to keep what our foiefathers 
obtained. 

Lord Esher concerns himself, however, only with 
one province of Mr. Wells’s writings, that curious 
borderland between the world-wide pacific Socialism 
and the love of war which seems, for the present, to 
maintain its hold upon the senses of mankind. It is 
upon the functional man, the worker bee, that, in his 
view, the fate of England depends. Then follows a 
passage in which Lord Esher lets himself go more 
freely than usual:— 

He set himself the task of leaving the world in general, and 
England in particular, the better for his having been born. It 
is a noble ambition, and achievement seems, not improbably, 
within his grasp. 

His imagination is so sweeping, his diction so rich, an’d his 
vision so preternaturally acute, that the task of describing the 
world as he sees it to-day and forecasts it a century hence comes 
■easy to him. 

Every word, however, that he writes not only conveys but 
stimulates new ideas. He seems to be continually gazing into 
the concave mirror of to-day and the convex mirror of to¬ 
morrow. In the one he sees grotesque deformities of our poi>r 
everyday life, not free altogether from exaggeration ; and in the 
other, a distant but sharply defined vision of the world that is 
to be. 

Lord Esher thinks that Mr. Wells’s passionate appeal 
for efficiency cannot fail to force conviction upon his 
countrymen, but if it does not, it will not be due to 
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lack of careful observation, wealth of imagery, and, 
fervid eloquence. 

After describing the war of the future as painted by 
Mr. Wells “ with an insight little short of marvellous,!’ 
Lord Esher concludes his paper as follows:— 

We may, during the present year, be upon the thieshold of it * 
new Imperial life. To the Imperial Press Conference, and to.| 
the Imperial Defence Conference, Mr. Wells with his Socialist! 
theories of militarism, and his premonition of aSrial warfare*! 
should loom large as a landmark upon the road which lies ahead?'! 
of us. Like the individualist, the Empire of Britain is not ant- 
exhausted possibility. But if Socialism means the groupirtjff 
of the English-speaking people for purposes of defence, withjt 
common aims and adequate preparedness, it will gain new!; 
adherents every day as the horizon darkens, and clouds sweep.! 
up from the western and eastern corners of the world. 

That the Colonial dominions have a deeper meaning for.' 
Great Britain than India or any dependency, that an Imperial;^ 
Navy, supreme beyond all question, is the primary condition 9^ 
safety for the English-speaking race, and that war in the futuref 
—if war comes—must be a struggle, not between mercenaries * 
or chosen champions, but between the men and women and'J 
even the children of one people arrayed against another, are' 1 ' 
bed-rock principles upon which the component parts of the jj 
Empire should unite in conference, for they are the surest*; 
guarantees of security and of peace. > ^ 

ENGLISH VERSUS ESPERANTO. 

Mr. Albert Schinz, in a paper entitled “ Wiifei 
English be the International Language?” sets fortM 
in the Noi'th American Revicio for May the reasons ; 
why English cannot be an international language^ 
The paper is not written as a plea for Esperanto, but?; 
as a statement of the case against the delusion thatiS 
exists in the minds of so many English people tha|| 
their language is destined to become universal. There!] 
are at least three other languages—Russian, Spanish*^ 
and German—which arc spoken by so many scores ol§ 
millions of people, which show that it is hopeless ttfj 
think that they will adopt the English tongue as tbdrj 
lingua franca of the world. Mr. Schinz points ou 0 
the very grave objection’s to English as a commori| 
language, which curiously enough consist not so mucHj 
in its bad spelling as in its mispronunciation. Hfj 
maintains that foreigners always spell correctly, aniS 
that our extraordinary method of spelling is rather £ 
help than a hindrance to the acquisition of th^j 
language. It is the pronunciation that is th 4 j 
obstacle, and no one proposes to interfere with that,! 
However, he maintains that in the interests of the: 
English language itself its adoption as a universal 
language is much to be deprecated. The more intetr 
national you make a language the more you destroy! 
its distinctive glamour:— 'j 

Esperanto is one more rival which English will have to ove^ 
come; and peihaps not the least serious one. Abroad, manjjt 
advocate the new language—without openly admitting it-** 
chiefly in self-defence against English. And even in America 
and England, Esperanto is gaining ground surprisingly. 

The Strand Magazine for June includes on “ Ov€$* 
seas Empire Supplement,” containing articles upoti 
Canada and Sports and Pastimes in Australia. Mr. 
Imre Kiralfy’s reminiscences are continued ; and Mr.* 
Vachell and Mr. Pett Ridge contribute short stories. . 

$ 



THE OUTLOOK IN TURKEY. 

(i) By a Pessimist ; (2) By an Optimist. 

Sir Percy W. Bunting is to he congratulated on 
saving secured for the June Contemporary Review 
:wo papers on the situation in Turkey, written by the 
:wo most competent men in Europe. The pessimist 
:s Dr. E. J. Dillon ; the optimist Mr. E. Pears. They 
describe the position from the most radically oppo- 
iite points of view. Dr. Dillon, of. course, as always, 
sees everything in the blackest hues. Mr. Pears is a 
genial optimist. On one point they agree. That is, 
jjiat the Revolution was made by the army, that the 
Jounter-Revolution was crushed by the army, and 
hat whatever phrases may be used about the Consti- 
ution, the army, and the army alone, is now the 
governing factor in the Ottoman Empire. 


THE GENERALISSIMUS. 

Dr. Dillon exhausts his superlatives in describing 
he man who now holds the Empire in the hollow of 
lis hand—Generalissimus Shefket Pasha. Dr. Dillon 
says:— 

Mahmud Shefket’s mode of action was that of a born dictator. 
Political acumen, psychological tact, military skill, and the 
elf-mastery of a mediaeval Italian diplomatist were brought into 
ividence by the rapidity, thoroughness and efficiency of his 
nea•tires. Drawing the makings of his army from the North 
dacedonian provinces, he enlisted a sprinkling of Serbs, 
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| - ‘ A First Duty. 

(to the new Sultan) t “ As you’re a Young Turk, sir 
Sf TfcwWBt on you to make a clean sweep of the old methods ” 



The New Regime In Turkey. 

The Sultan Mahmoud V. driving in Constantinople after the 
Investiture of the Sword. 


Creeks, Bulgars, Roumanians and other Christian volunteers, 
sufficient to calm their brethren in Macedonia and keep them 
in sympathy with the revolting army. 

EqVially ingenious and breezy was another of his expedients. 
A large number of officers who had escaped the blood-bath at 
Cpr- tantinople joined b>s forces. The Generalissimus welcomed 
them, and set them to serve «s mere '* patriotic privates,"' 
imposing on them the duty of “eyes of the General Staff." 
Only, cynics and squeamish critics dared to compare these 
austere patriots with the spies kept by Abdul Hamid. They 
stiffened the revolutionary army, forming, as it were, the back¬ 
bone of the organism, and they contributed very perceptibly to 
the success of its operations. 

■ Mahmud Shefket Pasha proved himself a rare organiser. He 
foresaw and provided for everything, leaving nothing to chance. 
He had to transport some 30,000 men, in loo trains of forty 
waggons each, from the north to the south, over a stretch of 
900 miles, to provide them with victuals and sanitary conditions, 
of life for four days, to inspire them with faith in the work they 
had in hand, to overcome their deep-rooted unwillingness to 
march against their co-religionists, to say nothing disrespectful 
of the Sultan, to prevent surprises on the way, and allow for 
accidents. After that he would have to face the enemy. And 
within eight days the feat was achieved successfully. 

MILITARY GOVERNORS AND MARTIAL LAW. 

Mr. E. Pears, who is a Liberal of the Daily Nms 
type, agrees absolutely with Dr. Dillon as to the fact 
that the army dominates everything, and, what is 
more, he thinks that martial law in the capital and 
military governors in the Asiatic provinces are in¬ 
dispensable. He says:— 

“ The control is in the hands of Shefket Pasha, and the half- 
dozen strong army leaders who are with him mean to run no 
risks. The liberty of their country and their own lives are at 
stake. They are Joyal to the Constitution. They consider a 
Chamber of Deputies a necessity. But they recognise that the 
Executive Government is weak, and they will be the executive.” 

A state of siege was established by Shefket Pasha in Con¬ 
stantinople and its neighbourhood upon the arrival of the army 
under him. This still continues, and my own hope, and I think 
it is that of all respectable pepple in the place, is that it will not 
hastily be terminated. I am assured that in reply to an inquiry 
as to what should be done with the money found at Yildis, the 
answer was that it must be kept at the Seraskerat, or War De¬ 
partment, to be employed in paying the expenses of the sup¬ 
pression of the mutiny and of protecting the Constitution. . . It 
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- appears to me certain that military governors not afraid of 
responsibility are the best who can now be found for Anatolia. 
What I have said as to the need of skilled and strong governors 
in Anatolia applies also to Syria and Arabia. 

THE VOLCANO UNDER THE GLACIER. 

The one peril is the possibility that Moslem fana¬ 
ticism plus racial ascendency may break out like a 
volcano from under a glacier and sweep everything 
before it. Dr. Dillon is very gloomy. He says:— 

The Ottoman Empire is now governed by a Sultan who is 
only an ornament, or, let us say, a Turk’s head. All the power 
is supposed to be concentrated in the Cabinet, but the Cabinet 
is utterly dependent on the Parliament, which is as accessible as 
that of Poland was to foreign influences, and is wholly in the 
power of the Secret Committee. And since the march on Con¬ 
stantinople the Secret Committee has been but as clay in the 
hands of the potter, Mahmud Shefket Pasha, who wields the 
destinies of the nation, and depends only on the fidelity of his 
Praetorian Guards. The “ Almanach de Gotha ” may be left 
to grapple with the problem of defining the new Ottoman regime. 
Politicians of average shrewdness can readily determine its 
stability. 

The working of the new rJgime leaves much to be desired. 
■Old familiar sights and sounds meet us at every hand’s turn, and 
they are decidedly repellent. Intrigues, bloodshed, high-handed 
acts continually arrest our attention. And Moslem fanaticism, 
from which we can hardly dissociate even in imagination the 
masses of Asia Minor, continues to assume the gruesome forms 
that terrified Europe in the reign of Abdul Hamid. 

Mr. Pears is more hopeful. He admits the exist¬ 
ence of the danger, but he minimises it. He says :— 

■I have the testimony of one of the leading members of the 
military commission that the soldiers who were tried for mutiny 
were practically unanimous in declaring that they were told that 
the Committee of Union and Progress and the Ministers had 
decided to force all Moslems to become Christians. The great 
mass of fanatical opinion of Anatolia is not going to permit the 
giaour to be equal with the believer if it can be prevented. 

Considering all the circumstances of the case, I regard the 
position as hopeful. There is, indeed, less cause for anxiety 
regarding the future than there was six months ago, for the 
events of April have shown that reaction is powerless in Europe 
before the efforts of the existing army. 

Macedonia is the part of the Empire where Moslem fanaticism 
is least rampant; but with a Macedonian army as the executive 
of the Government, with the Ulema teaching and preaching 
fraternity and liberty of thought, though the danger of fanaticism 
is evidently great, time and a strong Government may over¬ 
come it. _ 

THE EARLY DAYS OF THE LATE SULTAN. 

By Arminius Vamb£ry. 

In the Nineteenth Century for June M. Arminius 
Vambdry begins his Reminiscences of Abdul Hamid. 
He knew him of old time. 

HOW THEY FIRST MET. 

M. Vambery says :— 

Readers of the “ Story of My Struggles ’’ will remember the 
account of my first meeting with the young prince, Hamid 
Efendi, then sixteen years old, and how he used to listen to the 
French lessons I gave to his sister, Princess Fatma Sultan, to 
whom he was particularly devoted. As he used to come very 
frequently to the palace of Galib Pasha, the son of Reshid Pasha 
and husband to his above-mentioned sister, I have retained a 
fresh memory of those memorable hours of my French tutorship. 
•The pale and frail-looking Hamid Efendi used to lean with one 
hand upon my knee, and, fixing his black eyes upon me, he 
seemed anxious to snatch away every French word from my lips. 
It was only later on that I was enlightened about this behaviour. 
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I was told that the young prince Hamid Efendi played the part i 
of a spy in the Imperial harem. * 

A SPY AND SPOKY TELLER. 

The youthful days of Hamid Efendi were not very gay t 
neither loved nor was beloved by anybody ; his primary instnu$|l 
tion was neglected, and instead of devoting his time to hkUj 
lessons he preferred to roam about in the various households 
the harem ladies, to inform himself of all kinds of slander an 
scandal, of which there is plenty of material in the palace; 
in the course of time he in fact became the main fountain ofi 
kinds of harem gossip. It was in this way‘that he became |. 
favourite of Pertevala Kadin, the Sultan-Valida of Abdul As 
an uneducated woman, well known for her fanaticism 
belief in sorcery and magic power. It'was in the company V 
the said lady that young Hamid Efendi contracted the disastroy 
propensity for sorcery and "all kinds of supernatural things j an 
as a remnant of these habits he was always clinging to astrolc 
which used to influence even State affairs, forming very often"! 
riddle in the eyes of those Europeans who had to transact bus£jj 
ness with the Sultan. 

HIS EDUCATION. 

Abdul Hamid was as ignorant as his own servants. I 0 | 
had an outspoken aversion against study, and in fact he new * 
succeeded in mastering his difficult mother-language, which 
composed of Turkish, Arabic and Persian: and when in t| 
course of my conversations .with him I made use of extra-eleg 
expressions, he said : “ I do not understand that exalted literal 
Turkish. Pray speak to me a plain language.” 

It is superfluous to emphasise the fact that the Sultan’s kne 
ledge in history, geography, and belles-lettres was sadly deficient! 
almost his only accomplishment was riding. He easily manaj 
the most fiery and indomitable horse, even at a time when 
bodily strength was already on the decline. 

Dividing his time between riding, hunting, gardening ah 
listening to all kinds of harem tales. Court gossips and scand 
reports, Hamid Efendi did not attract a particular attention 
the part of his father. The young Prince was altogether Ve 
economical, for, besides covering the expenses of his prince 
household with his monthly appanage of one thousand, pound! 
he had collected a small fortune, and he related to me that' ' 
his accession to the throne he had of savings a ready cash 
seventy thousand pounds. 

HIS TIMIDITY AND DISTRUST. 

Grown up without the maternal love, and feeling himWi 
strange and forsaken in the Imperial harem, the hotbed. 

- intrigues and plots, the young Prince Hamid Efendi grew 
picious, and thought himself surrounded by enemies 
detractors on all sides. He saw everywhere enemies; be .. 
pected everywhere treason, and neither day nor night did | 
enjoy a moment of rest and security. He started with fright 
the slightest noise and at any sudden movement of a visit)' 
When walking with him in the garden it was most unplear 
to me to notice his fright and terror when anybody appea.. 
suddenly. Nobody knew in which palace he passed the nigh 
and, steadily haunted by the spectre of persecution, he rose tirr 
from his bed, and it was but the morning bath which gave hi 
some strength. 

'>iS 

HIS FRIENDSHIP FOR VAMBfiRY. • ? 


M. Vambery was the only European wht\ dispensing 
with the aid of an interpreter, had free access traj 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. M. Vambdry says:— II 

He accorded to me more liberties than to many other people 
in his entourage, but I never felt safe from the caprices of Ml 
fickle nature. In the beginning he really intended to put me ift’ 
a high position if I would settle down permanently on th& 
Bosphorus ; he made allusions to it, promising me all kinds ql 
wealth and dignity. • I might have become an ambassador and 
even a minister, but, having seen through his character, I never , 
had the slightest desire to enter his service and contented myself 
with the title of a foreign friend. 

ftf 
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' THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS IN RUSSIA. 

By Dr. E. J. Dili,on. 

. Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review' for June, 
jells the story of the recent Constitutional Crisis in 
Russia. 'Dr. Dillon is all on the side of the Auto- 
jracy, and with short-sighted enthusiasm exults in the 
;heck that has been given to the evolution of Cabinet 
government in Russia. I say short-sighted, because 
t is only by the development of a homogeneous 
Zjibinet, under a responsible Prime Minister, that the 
idministrative anarchy which has almost ruined Russia 
s*h be checked. 

THE QUr.STlON AT ISSUE. 

In the year 1906, the Tsar, after consultation with experts, 
established a new naval institution to which he gave the name 
it the Naval General Staff. This he did in virtue of his 
Mtfaority as supreme head of the land and sea forces of the 
Empire, and no man or body of men possesses any right to 
ittaflenge this power or veto the acts that emanate from it. But 
is it happened funds were needed for the new body—about 
(10,000—and according to the Fundamental Laws the Duma 
done can vote money. Accordingly, in the summer of 1908, 
he Premier laid a short Bill on the subject before the Legisla- 
Snre. The draft contained three clauses, the first describing 
;he organisation of the Staff and mentioning the salaries of the 
rfficers ; the second, enacting the advance of a yearly allowance 
hr the new institution ; and the third, voting a sum for unforc- 
leen expenses in connection with it. The Duma, which under 
ML Stofypin’s auspices has been taking quite a keen—it may be 
KI undue—interest in army and naval matters, found fault with 
end modified certain details of the staff organisation which the 
rsar alone is entitled to settle, but voted most of the sum 
iemanded. Then the Bill was taken before the Council of the 
Empire. 

A MINISTKRIAL STRIKE. 


After various vicissitudes the Bill was passed. But 
:he Autocratists raised an outcry against what was 
described as an unconstitutional limitation of the 
Tsar’s prerogative. Their protests appear to have 
roused the Tsar to change his mind. He refused 
to sanction the Bill which he had at first approved. 
M. Stolypin resigned. The Tsar refused to accept 
his resignation, M. Stolypin, supported, it is said, by 
all his colleagues, persisted in his resignation. This 
was denounced as a Ministerial strike, and the 
Ministry gave way. 


IIOW THE CRISIS WAS COMPROMISED. 

• Dr. Dillon says :— 

f An Imperial rescript published on May 11th put an end to 
|he crisis. In this document, which is a masterpiece of states¬ 
manship, the Crown is just to all parties, and generous to the 
premier and the Cabinet. To the request that the Bill, with 
jwbich M. Stolypin had identified himself, be ratified, the Tsar 
‘ ^turned a firm nonpossumus. But far from giving credit to the 
Worts that M. Stolypin was undermining th-- influence of the 
Ibwn, the Emperor by word and act displayed his confidence 
1 his chief adviser. Tacitly assuming that his Premier and the 
fcbinet had committed an involuntary mistake, the monarch 
iff* him one calendar month to study the whole subject with 
k help of the Ministers of War and the Marine, and entrusted 
t him the task of then publicly proclaiming the result and 
“tyring up a list of legislative acts bearing upon the army and 
y navy, which the Tsar alone is competent to deal with, and 
jther. list of those which have to pass through the Duma. 

If this wise decision aP the Issues raised—grave and slight— 
t ROW being satisfactorily solved. An opportunity is given to 


the Cabinet to acquaint itself more fully with the law, to 
acknowledge its excusable mistake, and to provide efficacious 
measures against the commission of like errors in future. The 
boundaries between the functions of the Duma and the pre¬ 
rogatives of the Crown will be drawn sharply and marked 
clearly. Between the Russian Constitution and that of Western 
nations the essential differences have also been set full against 
the light, and the fact emphasised that in matters immediately 
affecting the welfare of the nation or the interpretation of the 
Fundamental Laws the one permanent guardian of the State— 
the Tsar—has an inalienable right to intervene. It has alse 
been laid down authoritatively that a Cabinet, in the Western 
sense of the term, has no existence in Russia. 

That is unfortunately true—for the moment. But, 
fortunately, it is only for the moment. Otherwise 
the anarchy in the administration which had such 
disastrous results in the Far East will destroy the 
Russian Empire. M. Stolypin sees that plainly if 
Dr. Dillon does not. Although he is for the moment 
checked, he must resume his patient effort to create 
a homogeneous governing Cabinet under a Minister 
responsible to the Tsar and the Duma. What Russia 
wants is government, and government is absolutely 
impossible without a Cabinet. 


ENGLAND IN INDIA. 

Mr. Charles Johnston says a good word for the 
English in India in the North American Review. He 
protests against the theory that the English went to 
India as ruthless conquerors, destroying a native 
paradise. He sketches the actual history of the 
English Government of India, and says:— 

It is a great story, and has the added element of greatness that 
at no time were the English the aggressors. They fought on 
the defensive, first against the French, then against the Mussul¬ 
mans of Bengal, Lhen against the Mahrattas, then against the 
Sikhs. If they ultimately came into possession of an empire in 
India, it was not of forethought, but by natural selection, which 
first eliminated their European rivals: Portuguese, Dutch, 
Germans, Scandinavians, French j and then showed that, of all 
the forces left in India, the English were best fitted to build up 
a just and conservative rule. 

It is not the ruthless conqueror from which India 
suffers, but an immense rural population with an 
abnormal birthrate. That is the true cause of India’s 
chronic poverty. Against such causes the best 
Government in the world is powerless. The writer 
quotes the astonishing confession of Romesh Chunder 
I)utt, that twelve million dollars’ worth of gold is 
aunually imported into India by the wealthier natives, 
to supply the wear and tear of gold brocade:— 

■■ Romesh Chunder Dutt makes the astonishing confession that 
twelve million dollars’ worth of gold is annually imported into 
starving India by the wealthier natives. And he tells us that 
this great sum is destined, not to encourage industrial life, but 
to supply the wear and tear of gold brocade. Is it not perfectly 
evident that no change of government, no representative insti¬ 
tutions, no economies, can have any permanent effect on the 
well-being of India, while these great and growing causes of 
destitution remain ? The remedy is, at this moment, wholly 
within the power of the natives of India. On the one hand, a. 
cessation of the marriage of little girls and a higher ideal of 
chastity; on the other, a temporary abstinence from gold 
brocade, and the fostering of industrial life in India to relieve 
the pressure on the soil. The English have accomplished 
marvels in India ; but these reforms must be carried out by the 
Indians themselves. 
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, RECOLLECTIONS OF SWINBURNE. 

(i) By Mr. Edmund Gosse. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review some most interesting Personal Recollections 
of Swinburne, whose friendship he had enjoyed since 
1870. 

Mr. Gosse maintains that the bulk of what are 
ce lled entirely healthy people add nothing to the sum 
of human achievement, and that a reduction of all 
tyj>es to one' solid uniformity of what is called 
“ health ” would have the effect of depriving humanity 
of precisely those individuals who have added most 
to the beauty and variety of human existence. In 
the days when Mr. Gosse watched Mr. Swinburne 
closely he found himself constantly startled by the 
physical problem : What place has this singular being 
in the genus homo ? He stood on a different physical 
footing from other men 

The world is familiar,'from portraits and still better Irom 
caricatures, with his unique appearance. He was short, with 
shoulders that sloped more than a woman’s, from which rose a 
long and slender neck, surmounted by an enormous head. The 
cranium was out of all proportion to the rest of the structure. 
His spine was rigid, and though he often bowed the heaviness 
of his head, lasso fapavera collo, he seemed never to bend his 
back. He did not know fatigue ; his agility and brightness 
were almost mechanical. I never heard him complain of a 
headache or of a toothache. He was more a hypertrophied 
intelligence than a man. His vast brain seemed to weigh down 
and give solidity to a frame otherwise as light as thistledown, 
a body almost as immaterial as a fairy. In the streets he had the 
movements of a somnambulist. 

A STUDY IN CONTRASTS. 

Swinburne was very fond of talking about his feats 
of swimming and riding as a boy, but according to 
his earlier companions be was a very poor swimmer, 
and his feats were mainly of floating, his little body 
tossing on the breakers like a cork :— 

This was the cltuse of the accident which so nearly cost him 
his life, when he was bathing at Etretat in 1870. He was 
caught by the race of the tide under the Porte d’Amont, because 
of the weakness of his stroke. He was pursued, floating like a 
medusa with shining hair outspread, and was caught a long way 
out to sea, behind the Petite Porte, by a yachtsman who, oddly 
enough, happened to be Guy de Maupassant. 

The slightest emotional excitement of anger, or 
pleasure, or admiration sent him into a state which 
could scarcely be called anything, but convulsive. 
Mr. Gosse was never able to persuade himself whether 
the extraordinary spasmodic action of the arms and 
legs which accompanied these paroxysms was the 
result of nature or habit. It was violent and long- 
continued, but it never seemed to produce fatigue:— 

Swinburne seemed to me to divide his hours between violent 
intellectual excitement and sheer immobility, mental and 
physical. He would sit for a long time together without 
stirring a limb, his eyes fixed in a sort of trance, and only his 
lips shifting and shivering a little, without a sound. 

In 1878 he was noticeably worn and feeble, some¬ 
times tottering like an old man 

Swinburne said that a little while ago he found his intel¬ 
lectual energy succumbing under a morbid distress at his 
isolation, and that he had been obliged steadily to review 
before his conscience his imaginative life in order to prevent 
‘ himself from sinking into despair. 


In the eighties he lost his hearing, but during th« 
last quarter of a century of his life he was almost 
impervious to outward sound. 

Mr. Gosse’s reminiscences of Swinburne’s conversa¬ 
tion are somewhat meagre. His pleasure in fighting 
was a very marked and amusing trait in his conver 
sation. His feeling about literature was serious 
the verge of fanaticism. It absorbed him like a'relS 
gion :— 

For science he had no taste whatever, and bis lack of musical 
ear was a byword among his acquaintances. I once witnessed 
a practical joke played upon him, which made me indignant ii 
the time, but which now seems innocent enough, and not with¬ 
out interest. A lady, having taken the rest of the company inti 
her confidence, told Swinburne that she would render on tltt 
piano a very ancient -Florentine ritornelln which had just beet 
discovered. She then played “Three Blind Mice,” and Swin¬ 
burne was enchanted. He found that it reflected to perfection 
the cruel beauty of the Medicis—which perhaps it does. 

Swinburne was a prodigious worker, but he hate< 
scrapping and spluttering over a filthy pen 

Before his fortieth year there had set in a curious ossification 
of Swinburne’s intellect. He ceased to form new impressioitjt 
while reverting wi'h all his former exuberance to the old. $ 
was absolutely indifferent to Stevenson, 1o Ibsen, to I lostoieffskjf 
each of whom was pressed upon his notice, and his hostility 
Zola was grotesque. ,( 

There is no doubt that a wonderful aura of charm hung aboH 
the person of this astonishing man of genius. Swinburne 
be absurd ; he could not fail to be distinguished. He mights 
quixotic; he was never mean or timid or dull. He representaifl 
in its most flamboyant shape, revolt against the concessions olg 
the hypocrisies of the mid-Victorian era, “ this ghastly, thin 
faced time of ours.” An extraordinary exhilaration accol* 
panied his presence, something uplifted, extravagant, and jd 
unselfish. >; 

(2) By Mr. Ernest Rhvs. ;* 

Mr. Ernest Rhys, writing a tribute to Swinbuflij 

in the Nineteenth Century , says :— 

He has left English poetry reinforced at point after poiiji 
where he used his strength on his real themes, and while he M 
at heart a Pagan—a Pagan of the Pagans—he was religious ’! 
his worship of nature, and if pantheism ever becomes a chuttjl 
he will help to furnish its litany. 

Of Swinburne’s habits Mr. Rhys says :— . if 

“ Both well ” was half written in London, in the poet's reHas 
in Great James Street, and while he was living its life, as he'ttyjj 
written his play, with a characteristically reckless expensejit 
nervous energy. He studied closely the town, delighting in 'f 
streets, its playhouses, its queerest haunts from “ Solferino’B’f-: 
the “Coal Hole,” We know how he went to the Mai 
nights, much favoured of young poets and critics ; Nodes A 
lianas that began at twelve and went on till daylight 
in on the late debaters. He became, because of his ui 
ventional personal effect and his joyous indifference to pul 
opinion, the scapegoat of the sesthetic movement, to wf 
every myth of Bohemia attached itself. Villon’s compai 
and Marlowe’s cronies were his, according to the lurid 1 < 
he ate strange flesh, drank blood, spat fire, and read the 
of Jeremy Taylor in bed at half-past three in the aftei 
This "is life down in a city with a vengeance. “ ButJ bless 
it’s dear—it’s dear 1 ” to quote one of his favourite books of i! 
days, Browning’s “ Men and Women.” The wonder is 
his highly-strung, over-susceptible frame, whose nerves sei 
to have been fed on quicksilver, ever stood it. As a matterj* 
fact his constitution did not stand it. Judging by what i 
shrewd and wise physician in Welbeck Street, Dr. George Bh 
who often saw him in those days, said of him, I gather that, 
was in danger of hopeless neurasthenia when he left Londoa.j 
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VARIOUS VIEWS ON THE BUDGET. 


(i) By a Free-Trade Financier. 

No one can speak with more authority from the 
Treasury point of view than Lord Welby, who 
tefends Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget in the Contem- 
vrary Review. He is not without objections. He 
rould like to have seen the Sinking Fund reduced, 
ot. by three, but by five millions a year, and he is 
orrified at the proposal’to divert unexpended balances 
od occasional surpluses from the Sinking Fund to 
|e Development Fund :— 

The Budget of 1909-10 is wide-reaching. It covers more 
(pund than any Budget since that of i860. It grapples with a 
reater problem in finance than any Budget since that of 1842, 
%en Sir Robert Peel, in face of a permanent deficit, brought 
wward the income tax, redressed the inequalities of existing 
txation, and restored equilibrium in finance. The Budget of 
JQ9-IO marks a new departure. 

Lord Welby deplores the extravagance of all parties 
4 lich«has resulted in a deficit of ^16,500,000. But 
lie Unionists and the Labour men are even m.ore 


lamorous for increased expenditure than the Liberals, 
lays Lord Welby :— 

• hit- Lloyd George has' faced the problem with courage, 
lluiept in one particular. He does not veil the expenditure by 
ftwholesomc subterfuge, such os borrowing for ordinary expen- 
iturc. He 'meets the demand on the nation honestly and 
tzaightforwardly, and bases his proposals on principles which 
jnijst commend ihemselvesgenerally to Liberals throughout the 
^ttintry. lie calls on all classes to contribute. 
fTka super-tax on incomes is undoubtedly the most important 
jjfoposal in the Budget. It gives effect to a leading principle of 
iberal policy. 

fThe same reasons of public necessity justify the addition to 
||e estate duty, the legacy duty, and the steps proposed to secure 
duality of treatment between settled and unsettled property. 
t*When we pass from the principle of the Budget to its mechan- 
Ut, there is reason for some questions and some criticism. In 
w first place, the estimate of the revenue for the current year is 
gftfesrate to a surprising extent. 

tfliiord Welby shakes his wise head at Mr. Lloyd 
Mbrge’s Development Fund 

$|He substitutes a complicated arrangement for a sound and 
Sfeple rule of finance .which a child can understand, and this 
duplicated arrangement is apparently devised solely to bolster 
fund for which he will not ask Parliament to provide the 
Kessary money. It is difficult to conceive a more unsound, a 
mre clumsy, a more mischievous device. In the last forty years 
lift surpluses have amounted altogether to near ^57,000,000. 

i; But, on the whole, Lord Welby says : “ The Budget 
II1909-10 in its main features is wise, and deserves, 
J ' lifted as it will be in passage through the House, 
f assent of thoughtful Liberals.” 

(2) By a Protectionist. 

£n the Fortnightly Review Mr. J. Ellis Barker 
jounces the Budget from A to Z. He is naturally 
Y, for the Budget promises to fill the Treasury 
Tree Trade principles while his beloved Protec- 
Gerinany finds it impossible to choke its 
even with a loan. Mr. Barker says :— 

Lloyd George’s Budget will very likely break up the old 
' and discredit even sane Liberalism for a decade. 
George has done to the country this service, that 
the working masses of the people an object-lesson 
-“(lienees of predatory, anti-capitalist finance, of 
*, which he has stealthily introduced in his Free 
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Trade Budget, and the people will not so soon forget - the sufft*- '< 
ings which have always been the consequence of laying 
catory taxes on the rich and the very rich, and widen will,most 
likely be the result of Mr. Lloyd George’s reckless financial “ 
innovations. 

It is freely rumoured that Mr. Lloyd George aspires to the 
Premiership, that, he intended to make a bold bid for the leader¬ 
ship of the Liberal Party by his Budget, and that Mr. Asquith • 
opposed Mr. Lloyd George’s reckless financial policy. Perhaps 
Mr. Asquith has given Mr. Lloyd George as much rope os he 
wanted with an nlterior purpose. 


(3) By an Economist. 

Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., criticises the Budget in 
the Nineteenth Century from the point of view of an 
Economist. He says :— 


The purpose of this article is not to suggest new taxes, but 
to protest igainst the reckless manner in which the country 
has been committed to new expenditure. In face of this 
fundamental vice in our present financial system—namely, 
the persistent employment of public money to subsidise private 
persons—the actual methods proposed for raising the new money 
now required are of comparative unimportance. Our annual 
expenditure in the past twenty years has increased nearly five times 
as fast as in the previous twenty years. Moreover, the pace is still 
being accelerated. It is impossible for even the most conscientious 
student to secure a precise knowledge of the facts. Nobody 
to-day knows, and nobody under present conditions can know, 
what is the total sum annually expended out of the nation’s 
money under the authority of Parliament. The most effective 
means of checking the evil of ever increasing extravagance is to 
make every voter liable to a direct tax which can be readily 
increased as the national expenditure grows. The ideal tax for 
the purpose is an income or wages tax. In other countries, 
notably in Germany and Switzerland, the income tax applies to 
the wage-earner as well as to the professional and commercial 
classes, and it is difficult to see why in this country a man 
should be exempt from income tax if he works with his hands 
and subject to income tax if he works with his head. 


IN PRAISE OF MR. BRYCE. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, in an article in the Fortnightly 
Review , describes and praises Mr. Choate and Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, and passes on to pronounce a eulogy 
upon Mr. Bryce, whose success in America is a justi¬ 
fication of the plan of filling the Washington Embassy 
from outside the ranks of the professional service :— 

The experiment has been twice tried and has twice succeeded. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote went to Washington without any previous ■ 
training in diplomacy, and by the sheer frankness, honesty, and 
manliness of his bearing wore down that all too flattering sus¬ 
piciousness of British diplomacy that fifteen years ago was an 
American obsession. Mr. Bryce in the last two and a half 
years has done even better. Indeed, Mr. Bryce appeals to my 
judgment os the perfection of the type of man who should 
always represent us in Washington. 

Mr. Bryce not only interpreted America to the Americans, 
but discovered more than one feature in the American fabric of 
which the Americans themselves were ignorant. It has been 
his happy fortune to be the founder of a whole school of 
American political inquiry, and all its professors look to him as 
their master. And besides this, his learning, his historical^ 
and biographical writings, his uniform friendliness to America, 1 
his unrivalled knowledge of the country and its ways, his broad ^ 
democratic instincts, his freedom from pedantry and “side,” f 
and his tremendous and infectious vitality, assured him a unique .<■ 
welcome. 

He has established himself as an intimate part of the world of 
American letters and of the yet larger world of public endeavour. 
He has openly shown his passionate interest in all that touches 
on American life. For the first time the British Ambassador in 
Washington occupies a position analogous to that of the Ameri- f 
can Ambassador in London. 
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* LABOUR EXCHANGES AND COMPULSORY 
T % INSURANCE. 

By Sir Charles McLaren,. M.P. 

* 

In .the Financial Review of Reviews Sir Charles 
McLaren, M.P., has a remarkably interesting paper 
upon this subject, apropos, of course, of Mr. Churchill’s 
Labour Exchanges Bill. Few persons, he concludes, 
can doubt that this is a promising experiment, 
although the Bill itself he considers “ somewhat 
sketchy." There is nothing new in its ideas 

LABOUR EXCHANGES. 

The Board of Trade is to establish and maintain 
labour exchanges much at its discretion, or it may 
even assist labour exchanges already existing. It must 
not be supposed that these exchanges will create 
employment when there is no demand for it, but they 
vill “ add very largely to the substantive importance 
jf labour regarded as a commercial asset ” :— 

The man with work to sell will no longer tramp from yard to 
yard and from door to door begging for a job as though it were 
1 favour. He will go to the exchange if he has no other means 
>f getting a job—through personal acquaintance with the owner 
>r manager of a factory—and enter his name as a candidate for 
vork. Whether it will do more depends to some extent on 
hose who are the real parties to the transaction, namely, the 
■mployers and employed themselves. 

The official at the head of the exchange must 
gnore strikes and labour disputes, and profess 
udicial ignorance of everything but the trade union 
ate of wages. It is essential that there should be 
:nown to be strict impartiality between employer and 
imployed. Once that is realised, there should be na 
lifficulty in getting a fair trial for the system, which 
las, as is pointed out, done so much for workers in 
everal Continental countries. 

COMPULSORY INSURANCE. 

This, I infer, Sir Charles McLaren thinks the more 
mportant part of the Bill:— 

Here we stand pn much more solid ground, because while the 
exchange offers advantages which everyone is at liberty to take 
>r, refuse as he thinks fit, the insurance which it is proposed to 
stablish will he made compulsory upon all. Unless insurance 
igainst unemployment were compulsory it would be unsound 
inancially, and would break down in practice. Probably those 
>nly would insure whose chance of success was, the smallest. 
The risks would be bad ones, and the State * would suffer. 
\gain, unless the insured receives a certain contribution from 
he State, he might not take kindly to a law which abstracted 
:ven 2d. a week from his wages. 

If the scheme succeeds when embracing, as is 
>roposed at present, such trades as ship-building, 
louse-building, etc., in which cyclical unemployment 
s vktrst, it must certainly succeed when applied to 
ii lie trades of the nation; and it would probably 
&#orked on much more advantageous lines if it 
fljPfayaced every worker. Sir Charles McLaren thinks 
fecal benefit societies and trade unions might with 
tdvantage be called in to decide whether or not a 
vorkman were really entitled to his State insurance 
or alleged sickness or ill-health. He sees no reason 
v 'hy trade unions should not welcome the Bill, which 


ought to lessen their work and the charges they levy. 
As for the cost of compulsory insurance, which is in 
many cases a less serious charge than that of com¬ 
pensation, it will be borne by the consumer, and as 
the consumer is so often a workman, the workman 
will in the end pay the premium which the employe? 
is supposed to contribute. And, adds the writer, “as 
he alone gets the benefit of the insurance, this is' 
perhaps not altogether unfair.” Old Age Pension^ 
and State Insurance for workmen must in time take' 
an immense burden off the poor rates, so that the 
middle-class ratepayer ought eventually to pay less In 
rates and taxes than he does at present. '< 

CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES IN THE SCHEME. 

• 

Undoubtedly, says Sir Charles McLaren, there is; 
a class of worker whose wages are so low that it is 
difficult to secure their contributions ; for instance,/ 
women working in sweated industries, or doings 
charing or ill-paid “ odd jobs.” In the case oft 
sweated work in particular it is difficult sometimes, 
to say who the employer is; and probably neither^ 
employer nor employed can be made to pay., But as 
the Bill will make men’s labour more certain, there; 
will be a tendency for married women to have less 
need to earn, and consequently the price of women’s 
labour may rise, owing to less of it being forced upon 
the market. ; 

Looked at from the employer’s point of view, in j 
short, Sir Charles McLaren, as an employer, thinks 
Mr. Churchill’s proposals “have no objectionable, 
feature.” A master is not bound to take his maa 
from the exchange, though he might well find it a ' 
very useful institution. The exchange, moreover,V. 
will tend to equalise wages in different districts, and'; 
the disparity between them in different parts has long: 
been felt as a hardship by many employers, who have : 
necessarily all had to sell at the same price, while cost: 
of production has been greater for some than for 
others. On the whole, I gather that the writer dis¬ 
tinctly welcomes the Bill and its provisions. His 
criticisms are of minor points, not of essentials. 


McClures Magazine contains an interesting paper 
on “The Conservation of the Defective Child”-— 
children who have defective eyesight, which causes 
them to be unable to learn to spell; children kept 
back, as sometimes is the case, by foolish parents; 
children suffering from mal-nutrition, and children 
really mentally feeble. In the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, Dr. Witmer, of the Psychological Labora¬ 
tory, as it is called, has a department of “ Clinical 
Psychology ” devoted to these defective children. 
Clinical psychology is a very fine name for what is, 
after all, surely only a branch of medical science. 
The subject dealt with is of great interest, though the 
treatment of defective children is not receiving atten¬ 
tion in the Spates alone, which might almost be 
inferred from this article. 
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THE ENGLISH CHURCH PAGEANT. 

An article in the Sunday at Home and another in 
Pearson's Magazine deal with the English Church 
Pageant, which will be beginning just as this review 
appears. Both are by Helen M. Blagg. 

The Prelude to the Pageant is to represent a tableau 
of the very earliest saints connected with Britain—St. 
Alban (a.d. 305), St. David of Wales, St. Patrick of 
Ireland, etc. The first episode is dated a.d. 313, for 
one great point emphasised by the Pageant is that the 
English Church was not founded at the Reformation, 
but existed before the arrival of Augustine from Rome, 
which does not come until Episode 4. 

Altogether there will be over 4,000 performers in 
the Pageant, mostly, of necessity, men, as men have 
been chiefly connected with the history of the English 
Church. As it was found impossible to crowd so 
much history into one set of episodes, there is to be 
an afternoon and an evening performance, both quite 
distinct, the afternoon covering from a.d. 313 to 1350, 
the evening from 1350 to 16S8, with a finale which 
brings the history up to the present day, and touches 
on the Methodist revival, missionary work, and even 
on the Pan-Anglican Conference. 

Many performers are not only giving their services 
biit paying for their dresses, so that as much profit as 
possible may be handed over to missionary work. 
Mrs. Arthur Croxton is “ Mistress of the Wardrobe,” 
and under her direction many workwomen have been 
for months past making the five thousand costumes 
required. 

The grand stand is the largest yet built for a 
pageant in England, and is to seat nearly seven thou¬ 
sand persons. Different scenes in the Pageant are to 
be allotted to different parishes ; the funeral of Henry 
V., for instance, to the City of London, the present 
Lord Mayor appearing as* the Mayor of London in 
1422. 

From Pearson's Magazine I take a brief summary 
of the Pageant Episodes : — 

Part I. 

1. Publication of the Edict of Constantine, 313. 

2. The “ Alleluia ” Victory, 430. 

3. Foundation of Iona by Colitmba, 563. 

4. Augustine's Arrival in Britain, 597. 

5. Aidati and Oswald at Bam borough, c. 635. 

6. Dunstan and the Monks, 964. 

7. The Anointing of William I., 1066. 

8. Thomas of Canterbury’s Return and Death, 1170. 

9. The Granting of the Great Charter, 1215. 

IO. Miracle Play and Pilgrimage Scene, c. 1350. 

Part II. 

1. Trial of WyclifTe, 1377. 

2. Funeral Procession ot Ilenry V., 1422. 

3. Founding of King’s College, Cambridge, r. 1440. 

4. Suppression of Monasteries and Pilgrimage of Grace, 1536. 

' 5. Coronation Procession of Edward VI., 1547 * ' 

6. Consecration of Parker, 1559. 

7. Translators Presenting Bible to James I., 1611. 

k. Laud’s Execution, 1645. 

' Q. The Acquittal of the Seven Bishops, t688. 

„ "Finale—“Throughout all the World.” 

ft* Nicenf, Creed. 


THE DECAY OF THE 

A Scathing Tory 


UPPER CLASS 

Indictment. 



“ A Country House Critic ’’ contributes to the 
National Review for June a scathing indictment of 
the Circle of Circe known as Smart Society, in which 
the Unionist Upper Classes are losing their virility. 
Speaking of the weakness of the Unionist Party this 
critic says : — 

The upper class, which heretofore bred the majority of our 
Parliamentary representatives and supplied the initiative and the 
resources for work in the constituencies, is apparently decadent. 
With every natural advantage of physical and mental nurture, 
the average upper class product nowadays seems to be no match 
for the more virile flower of the middle and working classes. 
Healthy independence of character and tastes, devotion to the 
public interest are alike becoming rare in Society. The inherited 
vitality of race is frittered away by parental irresponsibility— 
often commencing before birth—and by the ever-increasing 
excitement, restlessness, and luxury of our generation. Greed 
of money is unblushing, and perhaps most shameless amongst 
the mothers and the daughters. Hence the demoralising tyranny 
of bridge, which nowadays robs Society of all attraction for 
intelligent people. We “sit down to eat and drink and rise 
up to play.” 

The younger generation shows cleverness and even talent, and 
if the plebeian bacillus of self-advertisement gets into aristocratic- 
blood from transatlantic or parvenu heiresses, personal vanity, 
and the craving for personal notoriety and power can raise 
individuals to hysterical activity. But as a class they show little 
intellectual tenacity. Their hereditary wits are dissipated in 
bridge and sport and habitual restlessness, while they avowedly 
and truthfully disdain all moral earnestness. Altogether they 
are poor stuff for public life. Men such as these are quite 
unsuited to represent and focus the earnestness, the Imperial 
patriotism, the deep-seated convictions, which form the driving- 
power at the heart of Unionism. 

Outside London Society moral and intellectual convictions. , 
inspire profoundly the Unionist Puity. Inside “ Society” there 
are no convictions at all, and nothing inspires anybody. Its 
standards and its pursuits and its ambitions take the edge off 
character, fnerve-power, industry, and aspiration, and are in¬ 
compatible with the whole-hearted and sustained devotion which 
the great and arduous interests of Empire demand. 

Is there a remedy ? First of all, is it still possible to “ change 
th ■ air ” of London Society, to expel these influences, to restore 
the tone? Probably not. Plutocracy and vanity arc in pos¬ 
session. Those who are dissatisfied lack the conscience and 
c mrage to make their stand. 

It is inconceivable and undesirable that the useless rich—the 
Smart Set as they would wish to be styled—can be indefinitely 
propped up under modern conditions. They shirk the tenure 
upon which their advantages are secured to them. They arc 
traitors to their position, dependent upon the protection of a 
social order which they arc undermining. They are largely 
responsible for the blind prejudice against wealth, which is a 
real danger to the economic stability of our country. It is no 
part of Unionist principles to honour an effete aristocrat, or to 
protect the wealth of a class which misuses it. 

The writer’s only hope lies in the professional 
classes and in the provincial and metropolitan business 
families—unless, indeed, the old political families 
reassert themselves. 


Nash's Magazine for June is still “going strong,!’ 
and maintains its high literary standard. The prin¬ 
cipal contributors are Sir A. Conan Doyle, A. E. W. 
Mason, Eden Phillpotts, William le Queux, Frankfort 
Moore and F. M. White. Rider Haggard is at his 
best in the serial “ Queen Sheba’s Ring.” 
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‘Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


^ THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 

m By Count Zeppelin. 

Count Zeppelin contributes to the Pall Mall 
Magazine an article on this subject. It is fully illus¬ 
trated with pictures of the various Zeppelin airships 
at different stages of their flights. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE BIG AIRSHIP. 

Count Zeppelin has, naturally, no doubt as to the 
future of aerial navigation being with the big airship, 
and not with the aeroplane, though he does not deny 
that the latter “ may be of great use within narrow 
limits.” The first necessity for a long airship voyage 
is two independently working motors, each with its 
own propeller. There can never be a motor abso¬ 
lutely free from risk of failure, and the failure of an 
airship motor is obviously more dangerous than the 
stoppage of a locomotive engine, for instance. It is 
often argued that “ Zeppelins ” (the word is now used 
as denoting all large airships) cannot ascend to great 
altitudes like smaller and lighter ships. The real 
question, however, says the Count, is how far the ship 
can spare weight or ballast in relation to its original 
carrying capacity ? And in the matter of rising to 
great heights the large airship has always the advan¬ 
tage over the smaller ones. 

WHAT IS ALREADY POSSIBLE — 

The Count denies the statement made by certain 
newspapers that he proposes building an airship to 
carry a hundred passengers, “ although such a monster 
is by no means beyond the resources of modern 
technical science.” Airships running forty miles an 
hour, and covering 2,000 miles in two days, or, 
travelling at a lower speed, 4,000 miles in four and a 
half days, are in the already visible future. Naviga¬ 
tion of the air, he insists, is more difficult than 
navigation of rivers or seas. For one reason, the 
aerial navigator has mountains to contend with, and 
at night, or during fog, he must steer his ship either 
high above or far from such dangers. Maps, how¬ 
ever, are now available showing all such elevations. 
In crossing mountains it is wise to choose the lowest 
and broadest passes, and once airships cease to be 
a novelty, aerial mountain traffic will have to be 
properly regulated. 

-AND WHAT MAY BECOME SO. 

Count Zeppelin has much to say of the airship as 
the advance-agent of civilisation, enabling man to 
open up hitherto little known and half-explored 
regions of the globe. In time, moreover, probably 
they will be able to make use of favourable winds. 
Meteorology has already made great progress in 
predicting the direction of winds, and the Interna¬ 
tional Commission for Scientific Air Navigation, 
under its President, Professor Hergesell, of Strasburg, 
is trying to have more observation-stations established 
over the civilised world, while the director of another 
German meteorological station makes special observa¬ 
tions for the use of airships. Knowledge of the pre¬ 
vailing winds at sea is still more important, although 
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“ the airships of the immediate future are not likely 
to adventure much more thah seven hundred miles 
over the sea.” 

AIRSHIPS IN WAR AND COMMERCE. 

Speaking of the objection made to his airship on 
the ground of its costliness, the Count says that this, 
has been much exaggerated, and that the cost is as 
nothing compared with the gain in opening up fresh 
territory or in war being able to inform the genera): 
or admiral of hostile movements. Airship commune, * 
cation between Berlin and Copenhagen would already, 
he thinks, pay ten per cent, on the capital invested. 
To prohibit international airship communication is \ 
impossible, he says, but “the effect of airships will 
rather be to create a bond of union between the ,.! 
nations” than to set them all against one another. 
Airshipping must in time be regulated by interna- " 
tional treaty, and the points fixed from which the . 
ships bound for foreign countries must start and those ; 
at which they must land. Air-navigators will also ' 
obtain from consuls proper ships’ papers before 4 ; 
starting, giving number of passengers, quantity of 
post, merchandise, etc., just as sea-going ships do 
now. The Count does not think that frontiers, pass¬ 
port systems, and customs regulations will disappear 
before the airship, but merely that it will call into - 
existence a new and complicated set of international 
rules and regulations. 
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A Vision of the Future. | 

Zeppelin, Lord of the Air, being received on his visit to Berlin. 
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•LEA FOR A FRANCO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT. 

Bv Baron d’Estournellf.s de Constant. 

The most important article in the mid-May number 
if La Revue is the address of Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, recently delivered at Berlin; on the Franco- 
Jerman Rapprochement. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE. 

The object of Baron d’Estournelles was to deni en¬ 
tente to his hearers that this rapprochement was a 
>atriotic work par excellence for France as well as for 
3 e$nany, and that the salvation of the two countries 
is well as the future of all civilised countries 
lepended on it; also that it is not only necessary and 
possible, but inevitable. He did not see in his pre- 
ence at Berlin any sign of weakness or imprudence, 
rhe reserve imposed on the French during the 
ast forty years ought still to regulate their 
peech, but it should not hinder them from 
peaking. To-day France lives again, and not¬ 
withstanding many internal struggles she has 
stablished relations abroad in such a way that the 
onfidence she inspires is general and authorised. 
)ught a Frenchman to speak at Berlin ? Baron 
,’Estoumelles does not forget the past, but he looks 
j the future, and to him the future is not the revenge 
f arms. 


NOTHING TO BE GAINED BV WAR. 

What would France gain by war or victory ? She 
nould only lose the confidence and the credit which 
onstitute her strength—that is to say, the gains 
cquired by her pacific policy. What would Germany 
lin by war? War could only be harmful to Ger- 
lany as to France, not to speak of the other countries, 
f England were to gain a victory over Germany, the 
rerman army or the German fleet might be van¬ 
quished, but not a nation of sixty million inhabitants, 
'’or all important States war has become the vainest 
if risks 


DIVERSITY A GUARANTEE. 


In the progress of the civilisations of the two 
fcuntries how can we distinguish what the one owes 
i»e other ? The creations of the eminent men of both 
?rance and Germany belong to both countries and to 
be whole of humanity. Everything in the German 
trotests against the alienation of France. German 
tatesmen and diplomatists are all imbued with the 
french spirit. Baron Marschall, Prince Biilow, and 
lj»e Kaiser himself speak French in a manner which 
Incites the envy of the French. France and Germany 
hint to live. Germany increases her population and 
puice her vitality. The diversity between the two 
{ions is a guarantee of their agreement, as the 
wishing variety and the speciality of the products 
French provinces have facilitated their union. It 
ily because of their great differences that the 
desire the rapprochement. 



NO IDLE DREAM. 4 

The Franco-German reconciliation ought to be the 
reconciliation of the two Governments, of the two 
States, and of the two nations. First, we should 
recognise that the reconciliation is desirable, and then 
see that it is acceptable and honourable to the two 
countries, in order to be sincere and lasting. On both 
sides it will be necessary to make concessions. The 
reconciliation is no idle dream. The Franco-Russian 
Alliance began by being regarded as Utopian; the 
idea of an entente cordiale with England was treated 
with derision, a rapprochement between France and 
Italy was considered impossible, and yet all these 
have been realised. Ten years ago the words “ Inter¬ 
national Arbitration ” caused a smile; to-day it is 
Germany who proposes arbitration in reference to the 
Casablanca incident. 

All that the relations of France and Germany 
represent to - day in lost forces appears as an 
anachronism, an arrest in the general movement of 
the world. What will it be a few years hence?' 
What is true of everything lasting will be true of the 
Franco-German rapprochement —it will be born in 
sorrow, it will be the fruit of all the suffering of the 
past Long efforts, innumerable catastrophes, and 
mutual sacrifices are necessary for its birth, but the 
final victory will be only the more beautiful. It will 
be the true victory, a victory over ourselves, the 
victory of Reason; glory without an equal, crown¬ 
ing in a worthy manner all the triumphs of our 
civilisation. _ 

THE SOCIAL ENGINEER. 

A Happv Idea. 

In the first May number of La Revue Georges 
Benoit-Ldvy has an article on the Human Machine 
and the Social Engineer, in which he describes a 
happy idea which he has realised in the creation of an 
Institution of Social Service. His desire is to give 
information and advice to all workmen who desire to 
improve their conditions of life. The business of the 
social engineer, he says, is not to look after the wages 
of the workers, but the health and education of indi¬ 
viduals. To educate is his first duty, but before 
introducing any reform he must call the attention of 
the industrials and workers to its bearing and conse¬ 
quences ; in no other way can those social ameliora¬ 
tions which are indispensable to the prosperity of 
business and social peace in the factory be begun. 
The writer finds. the suggestion-box one of the most 
useful of the things he has introduced into the factory. 
In a factory with four thousand workers, and conse¬ 
quently four thousand minds, he thinks something can 
be learnt in this way of new and better methods for 
carrying on the works. Prizes are given for the best 
suggestions, and the money thus spent is remunerated 
not only by the important improvements effected, but 
by the transformation of passive and indifferent indi¬ 
viduals into beings accustomed to reflect and exercise 
their thinking powers. 
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THE SEAMY SIDE OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

% .A Serious Indictment. 

M. Finot, who has made La Revue the vehicle 
for the publication of the most important political 
and financial articles which have of late been written 
in the French language, published on April 15th a 
scathing attack upon the present Republican rigime 
in France. It is anonymous, and speculation is rife 
as to its author. It is entitled “ The Crisis of the 
Third Republic,” and it has created no small sensa¬ 
tion in France. 

The writer begins by saying that the Tiers 6tat 
has arrived at the apogee of its power. It patronises 
the aristocracy, the dispossessed class, and regards 
(fun tnauvais ceil the rise of . the Quatribme Etat, 
which clamours for its place in the sunshine. In the 
intoxication of power, the governing class forgets the 
great principles and generous hopes by which it 
climbed to place and privilege on the shoulders of 
the artisans, peasants, and petits fonctionnaires. In 
consequence, there is an increasing disaffection 
amongst the intellectuals and the militant democrats. 
It is not a disgust of the Republic itself, the writer 
explains, but of the State and the rigime , which has 
tarnished its ideal. 

What was that ideal ? The article proceeds to tell 
us. The Republic should be incorruptible and 
virtuous, since it has denounced the scandals of 
other forms of government. It should be econo¬ 
mical, since it gained its popularity by dissecting the 
fantastic finances of the Second Empire. It should be 
equitable, fraternal and humane, since it has denounced 
the oppression of the people. It must be animated 
by a great ideal, as laid down by Berthelot (** Science 
2t Morale ”) and Renan (“ La Priere sur l’Acropole ”). 

“ Those were our hopes,” he says, ** when we com¬ 
menced life—young men from the Colleges and State 
schools. Since then, we have seen Opportunism and 
ts vices, Boulangism and its blemishes; we have 
.reversed the crisis of the affaire , and we have fallen 
nto the Radicalism of M. Sarrien and the incoherent 
ndividualism of M. Clemenceau. The whole 
idvanced Republican party either expresses, or badly 
iissimulates, its disappointment or resentment.” 

nd the writer proceeds, under a chapter Jo which 
le has given the heading “ Les Maltrcs du Suffrage 
Jniversel,” to give a scathing description of the 
wesent Chamber of Deputies. They have no inde- 
jendence, he declares, and no competence to deal 
vith social legislation. Instead of rooting out drink- 
ng and betting, the effect of misapplied laws is to 
:onfirm the people in these habits and to enthrone 
he bar-keepers and the gambling club-proprietor in 
he towns and villages. 

He calls the Senator, M. Charles Humbert, to 
vitness as to the state of the Navy—a testimony 
:onfirmed, by the way, by the investigation now 
Koceeding, and then attacks the foreign policy of 
France. He entitles it “ Diplomatic d’Emprunts,” 


saying that France has only one principle, and that li 
the principle of the purse. She lets England and 
Germany support such movements as that of th 4 
Young Turks, while she looks after Turkish finance. 

“ Le Bluff Social ” is sufficiently descriptive of the 
social rule of democracy in France, and then th«j 
writer makes an onslaught on the artistic mediocrity 
under the Third Republic. Literature is dead ahfj 
commerce suffering from inertia. It is decadenddf 
all along the line. | 

The most pregnant passages concern the insincerity 
of the legislators in dealing with the lot of the wage! 
earners and the niggardly attitude of employe^ 
towards their workpeople. Though disguised b* 
many platitudes, the Chamber is reallv hostile to th^ 
proletariat. 

In his concluding sections the writer insists on the 
need of electoral reform, and of undertaking a work 
of moral purification. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AND THE PRESS. 

In continuation of a most interesting series < 
articles on Catholic social work which have appeard 
in the Dublin Revieiv , there are given in the Apri 
number the following interesting facts:— 

We learn from the latest euition of Keiter’s “ Handbuch dq 
katholischen Presse” that in 1908 the Germans possessed tf 
less than 500 Catholic newspapers and periodicals, includidj 
255 dailies. The total number of subscribers is put at 6,687,53s 
It is astonishing to learn that the number has more than double 
in the last eight years. Such results have only been secured jj 
careful organisation and unceasing effort. They are largely n 
to the exertions of various Catholic societies. Take, for instate! 
the Augustinusvemn, which has done such excellent wad 
during the last thirty years in the matter of improving Cathdn 
newspapers. Nearly a thousand journalists are members o£fj 
to-day. They have their employment hureau, their litetdi 
agency, and their pension fund. By concerted action they 
able both to swell their own ranks by offering a career to mif{l| 
mising young Catholics, and fo increase the demand for 
work by raising the standard of the Catholic Press. v? 

The writer asks, would it not be possible to forms 
society which shall bring our journalists and authofl 
into touch with one another ? ' $ 


The Annus Mirabllis. 3 

One of my quaintest recollections of a singulaifi 
quaint and picturesque personage is the fondness wii 
which John Stuart Blackie, perfervid Scot and ideauM 
Grecian, a silver-hatred Professor in a poet’s plait 
used to acclaim the year 1809. “ It is the Anna! 

Mimbilis of the' century,” he would cry, “ the year || 
which more greg?c men entered this world than r ■ 
other. It was the birth year of Gladstone' tjn| 
Lincoln, and Tennyson and Fitzgerald and VV eiwfa 
Holmes, and Poe and Mendelssohn and Chopin ail 
Darwin and Monckton Milnes—and—John Stwm 
Blackie.” I think the bright blue eyes used to fii§l| 
more over the recital of so renowned a list than they 
twinkled at the conclusion, so unexpected by tni 
hearer.— Leonard Huxley, in Cornhill. f r 



The Review of Reviews: 





AS THE FRENCH NOVELIST SEES US! 

y 

In an article on the English in the French Novel 
in the Revue pour les Franfais of May 25th, Miss 
Constance A. Barnicoat discusses the chief types of 
Ehglish men and women as depicted in French 
novels. 

THE ENGLISH CHARACTER MISREPRESENTED. 

Over half a century ago, she writes, Thackeray 
complained of the persistence of French writers in 
representing the English under false colours. Oftener 
than not the representation was a mere carica¬ 
ture. Balzac depicted his Lady Dudley as an 
assemblage of all the British vices, and Gyp has 
made several of her works the vehicle of virulent 
opinions against England. Only two years ago, in 
the preface of that excellent novel on English life, 
K L’ile Inconnue,’’ a French writer expressed surprise 
at her countrymen’s ignorance of the English character; 
but Madame de Coulevain, as well as Thackeray and 
Miss Betham-Edwards, thinks these misconceptions 
have not passed unreciprocated. “ The French of 
English manufacture have not a true trait,” says 
Madame de Coulevain. Nevertheless, taking French 
literature as a whole, a number of English people are 
represented under lovable colours, one of the most 
famous examples being the exquisite heroine, Vivian 
Sell, in Anatole France’s “ Le Lys Rouge.” Another 
Instance is Sir Richard Wadham in Paul Bourget's 
“ LTrr^parable,” and in a less degree Nell, in “ Nell 
Horn de l’Armee du Salut,” by J.-H. Rosny. 

MILORDS AND MILADY’S. 

Judging by the leading works of French literature 
during the last fifty years the types of English charac¬ 
ters have greatly varied in the manner in which they 
have been presented, according to the personality of 
the writer and the condition of the relations between 
France and England. Only since the Entente Cor- 
Hale , however, may we expect to see in the French 
novel an exact picture of the type of English of the 
middle class. Hitherto the chief English types in 
the French novel have been the aristocrat, the adven¬ 
turer, and the old maid. For some* time French 
Writers seemed to think English personages without 
titles unworthy of their attention, and thus the legend 
that all the English are rich flourished in France till 
near 1880, and, in truth, it is not yet extinct. 

THE ENGLISH MIDDLE-CLASS IN FRENCH FICTION. 

• Maupassant, in “ Miss Harriett,” seems to be the 
Brst French novelist to note that all the English are 
tot rich. In 1886 the brothers Rosny made a 
teritable innovation in taking for their heroine Nell 
|j$bm, the daughter of a London police sergeant, but 
br the honour of the London police we must hope 
pit they have never had amongst their number such 
|4>rutal imbecile as the sergeant. His daughter Nell, 
|k the other hand, is depicted as a sweet and lovable 
>m touching type of the fragile London child, too 


beautiful for the surroundings in which the authors 
have placed her. 

After Nell Horn, the upper middle-class has 
attracted the attention of the French novelists. Paul 
Bourget, the brothers Margueritte, Anatole France, 
and other writers have given us portraits much more 
natural, typical, and sympathetic than were some pre¬ 
vious portraits, but they may have been influenced by 
contact with Americans living in France; and it must 
be remembered that very few Frenchmen recognise 
the very marked differences between Americans and 
Englishmen. 

All French writers make the girl of the English 
middle-class beautiful, but the men have been treated 
more sympathetically and with more understanding 
than the women, and all French writers are agreed 
that the Englishman is a pleasant companion and a 
handsome type; he has a fresh colour and is always 
admirably dressed. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS ATTRIBUTED TO US. 

One characteristic which the French novelist 
generally attributes to us is love of travel, and the 
Englishman is often depicted as a globe-trotter. The 
unmarried English woman is a great subject for study 
and meditation. All French novelists seem agreed 
that we have no sense of humour—except uncon¬ 
sciously sometimes. Seldom either are we considered 
intellectual. Let us render thanks to Bourget, who 
has discovered two types of English—the one prodi¬ 
giously robust and positivist, the other incomparably 
idealist. According to the French novelist eccentri¬ 
city is a serious defect of the English nation. English 
implacability, another characteristic much attributed 
to us, is greatly emphasised in the last terrible scene 
of “ La Faustin." 

When an English girl is in love, in the French 
novel, it is with the brutal passion of a man’s love 
rather than with the tenderness of a woman’s love. 
When an Englishman loves, it is the still waters 
running deep. Edmond de Goncourt says the English¬ 
man has no love vocabulary. Puritanism, he thinks, 
has driven out of the English language the language 
of Romeo and Juliet, and when the Englishman hears 
the French vocabulary of love he finds it effemi¬ 
nate. __ 

Testing a Novel. 

The unvarying advice on novel-writing given by 
one of the heads of a London publishing firm, we 
learn from the Book Monthly for May, is “ dictate ’’— 
dictate to a lady typist, and while dictating watch the 
expression of her face. If she seems bored or 
indifferent, or if her expression does not change 
with the changes in the story, the novelist, we are 
assured— 

may know that the book will not sell more than three hundred 
copies at the most. If, however, her colour comes and goes ; 
if she smiles ; if she laughs aloud and begs for time during the 
witty pages; if her eyes grow moist at the pathos ; and if, above 
all, she forgets her shorthand at the crisis in the last chapter, 
then he can rely on a sale of at leas! to,000 copies. 
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DOES UNEMPLOYMENT MEAN INCAPACITY? 

An Object-Lesson from Liverpool. 

Mr. Joseph Bibbv, in Bibby's Annual , maintains 
that unemployment is a penalty for incapacity, just as 
typhus is a penalty for insanitation. He says :— 

That we may not be thought to be merely theorising, we 
may perhaps be pardoned if we give an illustration which has 
come within our own personal knowledge during the last twelve 
months, as showing tne direction in'whicli we are drifting as a 
naLion, owing to lack of ability brought about by the poverty 
of our present working ideals. 

The firm with which we have the honour to be associated has 
been erecting, during the past year, new offices for themselves 
and a modem printing house for the P. P. Press, with whom 
they are closely associated. We needed, first of all, great 
stability and rigidity in the structure, in order to obtain absolute 
accuracy of register, without which such fine priming as is found 
in the present number of Bibby's Annual could not be produced. 
The kind of structure most suitable for our work we found to be 
re-enforccd concrete, and we discovered that this method of 
erecting buildings of the required stability was the patent of a 
Frenchman, to whom we paid, due toll. 

Nearly the whole of the up-to-date printing machines and 
plant came from America or were of American origin ; and a 
still heavier toll was paid to Uncle Sam for the use of his inven¬ 
tive brain in this dilection. 

The electrie motors, however, came from Germany, but this 
was not a very heavy item. 

The Carrara ware with which_ the building is faced, and 
which gives it a cleanly and pleasant appearance, was happily 
of British origin, and so was the gas-producing plant which 
drives the machinery. 

But taking the whole of the outlay together, the foreign 
invcnloi obtained a loll on more than three-quarters of Lhe 
entire building and plant. We do not complain that he did so, 
for it paid us much better to give him this than to go without 
the improvements with which he furnished us. 

Explain it how we will, the fact cannot be controverted that 
in our modern factories and in our gieat electric power stations 
the most up-to-date machinery will be found to be either 
imported or of foreign origin. 

It must be as clear as noonday to anyone who will think the 
question out, that employment cannot be found for the new 
lecruits of our industrial army unless we are generating initiative 
ralent in sufficient volume to extend the field of industiy in 
harmony with the growth of population. This, we submit, we 
are not doing, and the cause will be found in the self-seeking 
deals which inform our activities. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI AS GEOGRAPHER. 

The May number of the Geographical Journal 
publishes an interesting paper by Professor Eugen 
Oberhumnter, on Leonardo da Vinci, Diirer, and 
other artists in relation to geography. He refers to 
Leonardo’s cartographical work, his contributions to 
physical geography, and his work as Alpinist and 
landscape-painter. 

Leonardo seems to have regarded the earth as a 
planet and as a star among the other stars. The 
;onception of a movement of the earth upon 
,ts own axis evidently occupied his thoughts, 
tnd he was convinced of the spherical form of 
:he earth. By far the most important are his 
nvestigations into the movements of the sea. He 
must be regarded as the founder of the modern 
heory of wave-motion ; he concerned himself with 
he phenomenon of tides; and he propounded a 


theory of a circulation of water in the interior of the 
earth, whereby the water of the ocean was sometime! 
sucked in and again let out. With equal care he 
studied the problem of currents. His investigation! 
on the movements of water are connected with hif 
technical studies on hydraulics. His views ot 
hydrostatics explain his theory that water traverses 
the earth in channels and veins, branching out ir 
all directions, and even penetrates into the highet 
mountains. He todk great interest in the mechanical 
action of flowing water. 

He speaks of having climbed a high ridge of the 
Alps, which divide France from Italy, and refers tc 
the base of this mountain as giving birth to the fom 
rivers which flow in four different directions through 
the whole of Europe. But his studies of Alpine 
scenery were not confined to the Western Alps. His 
preference for steep and rugged rocks and grottoes 
(possibly the Dolomites) is seen in his treatment ol 
the background of several of his most famous pictures. 
Among these may be named the portrait of Mona 
Lisa and the Madonna of the Rocks. 


IRISH PRODUCE. 

The Increasing Demand for It. 

In the Journal of the Department of Agriculture, 
some interesting information may be found as to th$ 
marketing of Irish produce in this country. Mo,re 
and more Irish produce, it seems, is being shipped 
here, and naturally more and more is being bought 
More and more might still be bought, I gather, wete 
the Irish more careful as to packing, grading, and 
general handling of their produce. , \ 

Irish eggs, for instance, might often be much cleaned 
Of course an egg with a soiled shell may be just «t|i 
good as, or better than,, one with a clean shell; bed 
the public does not like eggs with dirty shells. Thf 
question of dirty eggs, therefore, is very important 
the Irish shipper, who has to compete with otheji 
countries which are sending their eggs every, y&y 
cleaner and cleaner. Certain Irish egg-merchant* 
indeed, are now refusing to purchase soiled eggij 
either hens’ or ducks’. 

Irish turkeys, it appears, are excellent, and tb| 
British public is becoming aware of this fact. Tfafl 
birds are better graded, plucked cleaner, and altogether 
finer than formerly; but with regard to Irish gees$ 
much down and feathers are left on the birds, which 
of course means that an inferior price is obtained. , | 
Many blackberries come from Ireland, but tfc| 
pickers sometimes add water to the fruit before d# 
livering to the local buyer, which has naturally injurtsg 
the reputation of the fruit on the British marked 
Quantities of sloes also come from Ireland, and tbf| 
demand for these appears to be increasing, but 
crop is very uncertain, being much heavier some yeanf 
than others. Other Irish' fruits are bilberries, crab 
apples, and cider apples. j 



•UNEMPLOYMENT, INSURANCE AND LABOUR 
EXCHANGES. 

Mr. T. Good, who disapproves strongly of the 
Right to Work Bill, insists, in the Westminster 
Review , that of all unemployment remedies the best 
is a well-ordered scheme of insurance against being 
left without work. This, of course, is not a new idea. 
Mr. Good recognises that industrialism must create 
unemployment as well as employment ; that industry 
absolutely requires a reserve of idle labour, and that 
it is no more possible to eradicate unemployment 
than to extirpate sickness. It being neither possible 
nor even desirable to abolish unemployment, we 
ought, he argues, to insure against it. The labour 
Party, he says, often make a great mistake in not 
•recognising that any man may become an unemployed, 
and that the unemployed of to-day are the employed 
of to-morrow, and vice versh. 

It is proved that some men are able and willing to 
pay out of their earnings the whole cost of insuring 
.themselves against unemployment; therefore, why 
•should not all men be required to pay at least part of 
such insurance? All labourers could not pay the 
; whole. Trade unions, of course, already insure 
against unemployment, with great benefit to the 
worker and the community; why not, therefore, 
require industry and the community to assist the work¬ 
man to insure himself against idleness ? The work¬ 
man, the employer, and the State must jointly meet 
the cost of an unemployment insurance scheme. But 
before embarking on any particular scheme, the 
Government should appoint a commission of insur¬ 
ance experts, employers, trade-union officials, non¬ 
union workmen; etc., to draw up one that is really 
workable. 

Premiums paid jointly by the workman and his 
employer, with a State subvention, the premiums to 
■be fixed on a sliding scale, is, briefly, the writer’s 
suggestion. He does not agree with Mr. Harold 
. Spender’s contention, in a recent Contemporary 
Review article, that unemployment insurance must be 
conducted on the lines of German accident insurance, 

’ the burden of which falls wholly upon the employer, 
[which the writer thinks would be unjust in the case 
of unemployment insurance, no really comprehensive 
j»scheme for which would cost less than ^30,000,000 a 
<year. Neither does he think Mr. Spender’s suggestion 
ja good one that the insurance scheme should be 
^Organised by the municipalities and local councils. 
(The Post Office, he suggests, is the institution to carry 
put the financial part of the business. Also, premium 
Hites cannot be fixed proportionately to the risks of 
^employment, for in that case dock labourers would 
nave to pay much more than almost any other class, 
they are least able to pay. The man best able 
E&j>ay wpuld have to pay least, and the man least 
pfefp.pay would have to pay most. 


WILL WOMEN OUST MEN FROM, WORk? 

The Englishwoman begins a series of papers on 
women and the nation. Mr. James Haslam writes 
on the tendency among the industrial classes. He 
says that between 1841 and 1891 in the earthenware 
trades males have increased at the rate of 53 per 
cent.,, women at the rate of *22 per cent. Once there 
were five men to two women, now there are more 
women than men. It is estimated that there are now 
over three and a half million females employed in 
our industrial occupations, besides the more than one 
and a half million domestic servants. From 1851 
to 1901 in the cotton trade males increased i5’3, 
females 65-2. In the woollen and worsted industries 
males decreased by 37,000, while females increased 
by 17,000. In tailoring males increased 12*7, females 
598 per cent. In the boot and shoe trade men 
decreased 7*6 per cent.,women increased 8o - 6 per cent. 
In Lancashire, in 1904 there were employed in cotton 
spinning, weaving, and other processes 326,609 
females and 195,422 males. Mr. Haslam is convinced 
that over thirty per cent, of the females are married 
women and widows. The census taken in Lancashire 
for 1901 showed that in all kinds of factories in that 
county 120,000 married women were employed. 
Women often make higher wages than men. Women 
who are four-loom weavers will receive from 24s. to 
26s. per week. Mr. Haslam points out a remarkable 
fact, that though in the weaving trade sixty-five per 
cent, of those in the. Trade Union are women, yet 
they are not allowed to sit on committees, or to' be 
officers of the Union. The work becomes more 
laborious and more strenuous, and is not made up for 
by the shortening of hours. In Lancashire towns large 
numbers of men are idle and the women are at work. 


Settlement Life and the Soeial Conscience. 

In an interesting paper on “Settlements in Progress ” 
Mr. Will Reason says that probably the effect of 
Settlement life is greater upon residents than upon 
neighbours. He says:— 

The consequent results upon their own class that flow from 
this change which Settlement life has wrought in them are 
perhaps of greater consequence still. It may be permitted to 
an old Settlement man to believe that very much of the quickening 
of the social conscience and informing of the social under¬ 
standing among the classes which have hitherto been the most 
vocal in the expression of public opinion and most influential in 
determining public policy, owing to their possession of the 
greater means, is due to the education which they have received 
from those who have been as it were their ambassadors and 
representatives among those many other classes which they used 
to look upon in their ignorance as '* the masses ” simply. 


Pearson's Magazine contains an article on “ The 
Trials and Troubles of an Actor-Manager,” by Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, in which the writer confesses that he 
sometimes has to write his plays in his bath 1 Let us 
hope Punch will not get hold of the article; it will 
have some fine fun if it does. The number is not a 
very good one on the whole. 
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A CENTURY OF ENGLISH MUSIC. 

- Mr, J. A. Fuller Maitland, who has written the 
article on English Music in the centenary number of 
the Quarterly Review, notes how great a transforma¬ 
tion has been accomplished in the art bf music in 
England and in the attitude of the general public 
towards the art since the first number of the Quarterly 
made its appearance. In the early part of the nine¬ 
teenth century it was the pride of the typical John 
Bull to allege that he could not recognise his own 
National Anthem. In very distant times, however, 
Englishmen were pioneers in music. In England the 
first public concerts of the world were given, and the 
status of the professional musician was established 
and recognised here sooner than in any other 
country. 

Possibly it is due to this early acceptance of the 
commercial side of music that England soon became 
so rich a harvest-field for foreign performers. In 
every department of music, save that of the Church, 
the domination of the foreigner existed. Now again 
English singers and players are being more and more 
widely appreciated in England and abroad, and the 
lbng struggle to obtain a hearing for English music of 
high aims is being won. After the success of Sulli¬ 
van’s “Tempest” musicatthe Crystal Palace, a tradition 
grew up there of encouraging the young men who 
came after him. Mackenzie, Parry, Goring Thomas, 
Stanford, and Cowen are described as the five leaders 
of the renaissance. At the same time the music of 
the great Continental masters —Vagner, Brahms, 
Tchaikowsky, Grieg, Dvorak, etc.—has found in 
England sympathetic and discerning admiration to 
an extent beyond that existing in any country foreign 
to these composers. 


THE HAYDN CENTENARY. 

In an article on Haydn, which Mr. F. G. Edwards 
contributes to the Musical Times for May, one gets 
some interesting and new particulars concerning the 
“ Surprise " Symphony. 

haydn’s visits to England. 

Mr. Edwards’s article deals chiefly with Haydn’s 
music-makings in England in 1791. He attended 
the Handel Commemoration in Westminster Abbey, 
and, never having heard any performance on so 
grand a scale, was immensely impressed. When the 
“ Hallelujah Chorus ” rang through the nave, and the 
whole audience rose to their feet, he wept like a 
child. At Oxford Haydn received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music, and was not a little 
•proud of his doctor’s robes. Hoppner painted his 
portrait, and it now hangs at Hampton Court Palace. 
It was during this same visit that Haydn attended the 
annual service of charity children held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He wrote in his diary: “ Eight days 
before Pentecost I heard 4,000 charity children sing 
the following song (a double chant, by John Jones) in 
St. Paul’s Church. One performer beat time to it. 


No music ever moved me so much in my life as this * 
devotional and innocent piece.” But Haydn came tp 
England to compose and to conduct six symphonies 
at a series of concerts given by Salomon, and so sue- 
cessful were the concerts in 1791 that a similar series]; 
was organised in 1792, and at the last of these] 
Haydn conducted his “ Surprise ” Symphony. 

THE “ SURPRISE ” SYMPHONY. ; 

Haydn’s famous symphony in G is known as the J 
“Surprise” by reason of the explosive and unex-' 
pected chord in the Andante movement. As to the \ 
origin of this “ Surprise ” chord, it is said that some ' 
of the heavily-dining concert-goers of Haydn’s day 
were wont to drop off to sleep during the performance 
of the slow movements of the symphonies. Haydn, 
therefore, decided to arouse them. “ There all the 
women will scream,” he is said to have remarked as 
he was writing the slow movement. So much for the 
story. It will be news to most people to learn now 
that the rousing chord was an afterthought, for it does 
not appear in the original autograph. Haydn’s . 
autograph score of the Andante of the “ Surprise ” 
Symphony is in the possession of Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
and one day, during the present year, when Mr.,; 
Moscheles was showing'his treasure to Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, the latter at once detected the omission 
of the “ Surprise ” chord. The first page of the 
manuscript of the symphony is reproduced in the 
Musical Times, and it furnishes one of the most 
interesting instances of an afterthought in music being 
contained in a composition which has obtained world¬ 
wide celebrity. 

The “Good Papa.” 

In connection with the centenary of Haydn’s - 
death, Miss A. E. Keeton publishes an appreciation, 
of the composer in the May number of the Content-,> 
porary Review. Imbued with a patient, persistent, 
and almost dogged optimism, Haydn, writes Miss 
Keeton, quietly endured for nearly half a century the 
querulous importunities of a shrew of a wife, making 
the best of her, and even absorbing any useful ideas 
she might happen to disseminate. From his early ' 
childhood he was self-supporting, and until he was 
nearly thirty he lived from hand to mouth. For the. 
next thirty years he was almost buried in a remote 
corner of Europe in his famous service to the house 
of Esterhazy. Nevertheless, echoes of hi$ music 
penetrated throughout Europe. Every performer 
working under him grew to love him, and it was to 
them he owed the sobriquet “ Good Papa ’’ Haydn. 
In his manner of writing, whether for instruments or 
voices, he conjures up with matchless skill a 
changeful series of strikingly graphic pictures and 
scenes. There is no preamble. He gives but the 
slightest signal, and at once an assembly of suffi¬ 
ciently well-characterised personages start chatting 
and babbling, and right pleasant and lively are their. 
dialogues and conversations. He was sixty-five when 
he composed “ The Creation." 
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THE COMING OF A CULTURED DEMOCRACY. 

, In the New Quarterly for April Mr. Oscar Brown¬ 
ing writes a cheerful paper, entitled “ The Old Culture 
and the New.” After describing the exclusive mono- 
,poly enjoyed by the classics in our public schools and 
universities, Mr. Browning traces the progressive 
encroachment, first of mathematics and then of 
science, upon the old region in which the classics 
reigned supreme. Mr. Browning thinks that there 
should be some such revival of literature among the 
masses, because the upper classes have been ruined 
by the cult of athletics : — 

I consider that as at present practised in our great public 
: schools [athletics] are not favourable either to morality or to health, 
they do not tend to form a strong character, nor do they fit a 
man to succeed in the serious battle of life. They hold up a 
false ideal, and are often a dangerous and subtle form of self- 
indulgence. Tom Hughes, the author of “Tom Brown’s 
School Days,” often said to me that, if he had foreseen the 
• disastrous effect which that book would have in many directions, 
he would never have published it. 

Ten years ago foreign nations were beginning to envy our 
public school education. The Boer war has changed all this. 

It was there found that our athletic officers, lull of dash and 
courage, were deficient in knowledge and in power of thought, 
in that intellectual training which must always be a determining 
factor in serious competition whether of war or peace. 

English athletes are imitated abroad, but if the old classical 
.culture is dying out, if our public schools are being corrupted 
by -sport, if they are lazy and self-indulgent, indifferent to the 
highest interests of life, there has sprung up to replace them in 
the last forty years a new culture which has seized upon the 
masses of the people, and if they are sound we need have no 
fear about the future of our country. 

Mr. Browning adds that the leaders of democratic 
culture draw their inspiration not from the classics 
but from Shakespeare :— 

They have not learned Homer, Virgil, and Horace by heart, 
they have written no Greek and Latin verses, they are ignorant 
of what we used to call scholarship. But they have, os a rule, 
studied deeply the writer who is the prophet of their cultuie. 
Few of us realise what Shakespeare is becoming to the English 
people. lie performs for us the service which Homer used to 
render to the Greeks. Homer was the Hellenic Bible and more 
than the Bible, Shakespeare is the foundation and the source 
of the higher education of the people. Matthew Arnold has 
taught us that culture has two sources—Hebraism and 
Hellenism. The Bible still remains to us, as I hope it 
always will remain, the treasury of spiritual knowledge. But 
the source of Hellenic culture to the English people is Shake¬ 
speare. lie is what Dante is to the Italians, what Goethe is to 
the Germans, although they, too, draw much of their culture 
Trout Shakespeare himself. 

The most interesting part of his paper is that in 
which he declares that we are at the present moment 
in the midst of a great literary awakening of our 
people ; new lountains of knowledge have been opened 
to us, and our democracy is drinking deeply of them. 
The habit of buying books has passed to a different 
social stratum, and it is spreading rapidly among the 
people of England. Popular classics are sold by the 
'million. The great masterpieces of art and music are 
sold at the lowest prices. The best buyers of books 
sare to be found among the Birmingham artisans, and 
Sfcbye best students at the universities are ex-pupil 
'teachers. These men are widely read in literature, 
'and they know much f art and music. 
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THE SOCIAL VALUE OF LARGE FAMILIES. 

In the North American Review Mr. Frederick L: 
Hoffman speaks very plainly concerning the decline in 
the birth-rate. He says 

That the low birth-rate among American women is deliberate 
and not the result of a decline in reproductive power every 
experienced physician will readily admit ; and of the truth of 
the statement every intelligent person is well aware. While it 
is true that a decline in the birth-rate is more or less general 
throughout the world, at least among the educated and pros¬ 
perous elements of the population, the fact of a vice being 
general is no excuse for its being condoned. That the decline 
is the result of a gradual spread of immoral doctrines, resting 
upon the theory of self-indulgence of the leisured class, can easily 
be confirmed. The duty of maternity may impose heavy burdens 
and responsibilities, but it is one which no normally married 
woman can shirk, save at the risk of bodily and moral ruin. 

THE EFFECT ON GENIUS. 

The interesting generalisation of Dr. Louise 
Rabinovitch is quoted, according to which compara¬ 
tively few men of genius have been the first-born of 
their parents. In fact, the quotation runs 

Not only were these men of genius not the first-born, in a 
very large number of cases they were the youngest or next to 
the youngest of the family. Thus, Coleridge was the last of 
thirteen children, James Fenimore Cooper was the eleventh of 
twelve children, Washington Irving was the last of eleven, 
Balzac the last of three, George Eliot the last of four, Napoleon 
was the eighth, and probably the last j Daniel Webster the last 
of seven, Benjamin Franklin was the last of seventeen, and the 
last born of the last born for several generations ; Rembrandt 
was the last of six children, Rubens the last of seven, Sir Edw in 
Landseer the fifth of seven children ; Joshua Reynolds was 
the seventh child of his parents, Carl Maria Weber the ninth, 
Richard Wagner the last of seven, Mozart the last of seven, 
Schumann the last of five, Schubert the thirteenth of fourteen. 

NOT POVERTY, BUT SELFISHNESS THE CAUSE. 

It is selfish luxury and not economic necessity that 
is given as the cause :— 

It is among the prosperous and the rich that we find the “ no¬ 
child ” or “ one-child ” theory defended, even by young wives 
of supposed innocence, with every prospect of material well¬ 
being and abundant resources for the more than necessary 
maintenance of a normal family. Only children, or only 
boys and girls, seldom represent a superior and successful type. 

A HEALTH-DESTROYING PRACTICE. 

The reaction on the possible mother is also 
disastrous:— 

Married women live longer than the unmarried, and married 
women with children live longer anil healthier lives than those 
who are without issue. 

The New South Wales Commission on the subject 
quotes this sentence :— 

“ Can anyone, accustomed to treating the diseases of women, 
say in truth the statement is exaggerated that we can see on any 
one day more sorrow and misery lestiliing from the abuse of 
the married state than would be found in a month from uncom¬ 
plicated child-bearing 

A SOCIAL CRIME. 

The sin against the race is even more terrible 

There can be no question of doubt that children born of 
oultured ancestry have a decided advantage over thbse born 
of the less developed types. If it takes six or eight generations 
to fix character in a thoroughbred horse or dog, it is nothing short 
of a social crime to extinguish human traits and characteristics 
which have been acquired by ages of struggle and endeavour. 
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CHEERFULNESS AND CHARM OF RUSSIANS. 

Mr. Maurice Baring contributes to the New 
Quarterly Revieio an admirable article on Gogol and 
the cheerfulness of the Russian peasant. Mr. Baring 
has lived many years in Russia, and he is rapidly 
gaining recognition as one of the most sympathetic 
interpreters of the genius of that great race. Those 
who have been struck by the pessimist note of much 
of the Russian literature will be surprised to find that 
Mr. Baring insists on the cheerful, contented, happy- 
go-lucky disposition of the Russian people. They are 
very like the Irish in this respect. Mr. Baring says:— 

The Russian character lias an element of happy consent and 
submission to the inevitable ; of adapting itself to any circum¬ 
stance, however disagreeable, which I have never come across in 
any other country. 'The Russians have a faculty of making the 
best of things which I have never seeii' developed in so high a 
degree. 

The charm of Russian life lies in its simplicity, its absence of 
fuss, pretension and conventionality. The charm of the Russian 
character lies in its essential goodness of heart and its absence 
of hypocrisy. 

It should not be forgotten that this same good-humour and 
this same indulgence, the results of which in public life aie 
slackness, disorder, corruption, irresponsibility and arbitrarine-s, 
in private life produce result.) of a different nature, such as pit >, 
charity, hospitality and unselfishness ; for the good humour and 
the good-nature of the Russians proceed directly from goodness, 
and from nothing else. 

This sense of pity is the greatest gift that the Russian nation 
possesses ; it is likewise the cardinal factor of Russian literature, 
as well as its most precious asset ; the unique legacy and con¬ 
tribution which Russian authors have made to the literature of 
the world. It is a thing which the Russians and no other people 
have given us. 

Mr. Baring maintains that Gogol of all the Russian 
authors is the most faithful exponent of the qualities 
that make them so charming and at the same time so 
cheerful. “ The sunshine and laughter of the South 
of Russia,” he says, “ rise before us from every page 
of these stories of Gogol.” 


RUSSIA’S GREAT LOST CHANCE. 

According to Gertrude Atherton, who has a paper 
on the subject in the North American Review , if it 
had not been for a succession of apparently trivial 
incidents the whole of the Western coast of the 
American continent would have passed underlie 
Russian flag. A certain Nicolai Petrovitdi Rezanov, 
first Russian Ambassador accredited to Japan, 
had engaged himself to be married to the daughter 
of the Spanish Commandant of California, and 
if he had married her the whole of the Pacific 
Coast and the North American Continent would have 
passed into the hands of Russia forty years before the 
time when it was taken possession of by the United 
States. But a shipbuilder who was entrusted with the 
building of the ship that had to take the Russian 
Ambassador back to Siberia did not finish it in time 
for him to cross Northern Asia before the rains began. 
He gallantly made the attempt, but the season, and its 
attendant hardships, proved too much for 'him, and 
when he died at Krasnoiarsk, in March, 1807, Russia’s 
chance was lost for ever. 


y 

APPRENTICING CHINA TO SELF-RULE. - 

An interesting experiment in constitutional govern- ' 
ment in China is described in the North American „ 
Review by Dr. O. F. Wisner, former President of the 
Canton Christian College. The paper is the story of 
a strong man and a bold experiment. The strong 
man is Yuan Shih-kai. whose seat of government was ; 
at Tientsin. 

A STRONG GOVERNMENT. 

* / ( 

One thing he did will show his mettle, sent to;'.- 
Shantung as Governor in 1900, to deal with the - 
Boxers, he received a delegation from them, and^ 
listened patiently to their schemes for clearing out the 
foreign devil. They were confident that they could 
do this, since “by the secret magic of their order all 
the followers were made invulnerable ” :— 

He honoured the delegation with an invitation to dine in 
company with some of the leading gentry of the place. After 
dinner he invited these men to explain their methods fully to 
the assembled guests. Then he adjourned to the outer court. 1 
“Now, gentlemen,” said he, “we will put this matter to a 
practical test.” The Boxers found themselves suddenly con- ‘ 
fronted by a squad of soldiers. It was in vain they protested. 
The word of command was given, and the muskets disposed at 
■a single discharge of the claims of the impostors, and from that 
moment the new Governor had the Boxer movement by the 
throat in his province. 

MUNICIPAL TRAINING FOR NATIONAL FRANCHISE. 1 

When the Imperial Edict announced forthcoming 
constitutional government, Viceroy Yuan set to work 
at Tientsin to prepare the people for national self- 
government by municipal self-government at Tientsin. 
He was careful to prepare the ground before he 
planted the new system :— 

In inaugurating the experiment in local self-government in 
Tientsin, a variety of expedients were resorted to in order to 
acquaint the people with,the nature of the contemplated change. 
Picked men from different parts of the country were brought : 
together and drilled for four months in the principles of con-, 
stitutional government, and were then sent home to instruct \ 
their own people on the subject. Lectureships were established ■■ 
in various places, where the aims, methods and benefits of ’ 
representation were set forth. These lectures were published 
monthly in simple Mandarin colloquial for free distribution. 
Large placards were conspicuously posted, setting forth theH 
gist of the matter, also in colloquial Mandarin, so that they 
could be easily read. The people were told that local self- 
government means power, intelligence and efficiency in attending 
to public business. 

On August 18th, 1907, the first municipal council 
of Tientsin came into existence. The Throne has 
since ordered the local authorities in Canton and 
elsewhere to introduce the Tientsin system. Then 
whole provinces will be given" each a provincial, 
constitution, with a representative assembly. So 
within a very few years the final goal is hoped for, 
when the entire country will be governed on a con¬ 
stitutional basis. 


The chief feature of the Woman at Home for 
June is a sketch, by Annie S. Swan, of Lord and 
Lady Shaw of Dunfermline. 
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EVOLUTION JN RELIGION AND ETHICS. 

The current Quarterly Review devotes space in its 
Sentenary number to a celebration of the centenary 
>f Darwin by discussing the bearings of evolution on 
he Church, on Ethics, and on Truth. The tone of all 
b r ee articles is hopeful. 

EVOLUTION IN THE CHURCH. 

The earlier writers in the Quarterly would have 
jeen aghast at the easy-going way in which the 
3 hurch is handled in the April number :— 

Religion and the Church, we are told, have suffered. Do not 
et ns be duped by words. The Spirit at work in the world and 
n humanity manifests itself not only in religion and in the 
'hnrch, but on a wider field. What is the Church but man. 
:ind viewed from the religious standpoint ? We have come to 
ttlieve that the conscience of the community as a whole is a 
afer guide than that of any section of the community ; that the 
general is to be trusted before the clerical mind. The advance, 
tot indeed of definite belief, but of religious temper, is unmis- 
akable. The sense of the obligation of public service, of the 
luties of class to class, of the responsibility of society to its 
members in general and in particular, is increasing and likely to 
mcrease. 

It is the letter which killeth ; it is the spirit that gives life, 
history is the record of its manifestation ; of the gradual pene- 
ration of the formless by form, of matter by spirit, of lower by 
dglier life. It shows this form, spirit, life—call it as we will— 
fealising itself more and more fully, rising into more explicit 
tonsciousness, passing over into its other and so transforming it 
hto itself. And there can lie neither break nor stay till this 
ransformation is accomplished, till, in the words of the apostle, 
“God be all in all.” There is " a loftier range, a larger view.’’ 
!f this be ours we may, as Dr. Pfleiderer hopes, “look forward 
ionfidently to the future, certain that in this twentieth century 
Christianity will make good progress towards the goal to which 
ts whole history has been one long endeavour—the realisation 
if the God-Manhood, the penetration of the whole mind and 
ife of mankind by the Divine Spirit of Freedom, Truth and 
Love.” 

EVOLUTION IN MORALS. 

Professor Sorley combats the contention that the 
Doctrine of Evolution has destroyed a moral 
itandard:— 

“ The presumed objectivity of moral judgments ” is, according 
o Dr. Westcrmarck, “a chimera”; and “there can be no 
soral truth in the sense in which this term is generally under- 
itood.” Darwinism —which at the outset was a biological theory 
soncerning the mutability of species—has come to be regarded 
is part and parcel, not only of a monistic, but also of a 
mechanical theory of the universe. The Darwinian theory is 
looked upon as the chief buttress of the edifice of philosophical 
naturalism. 

The difficulties of the mechanical interpretation become acute 
kt certain points—at the beginnings of lite, of sentience, and of 
self-consciousness. No explanation has yet been given of the 
first appearance of that combination of characters in the cell 
which manifests itself in the mind of man as a moral idea. 
Natural selection has been one factor in moral development, 
khnost omnipotent perhaps at the beginning, but gradually 
jtiroinishing in power as intelligence increases. Men look 
Before and after, and provide against the natural forces which 
[p*y foresee. We must interpret the less developed by the 
|j|bre developed j and, from this point of view, the process of 
Pollution will be regarded as fundamentally teleological. 

EVOLUTION IN TRUTH. 

»-Mr. H. V. Knox deals with Evolution and its out- 
||jtne on Pragmatism ; — 

|#*True ideas are those that We can assimilate, validate, 
nrcftMoate, and verify. Fa. e ideas arc those that we can not ” 


(" Pragmatism,” p. sot). The logical novelty this' implies is 
that initial certainty may be dispensed with iff oar reasonings, 
if they subsequently receive the support of continuous verifica¬ 
tion. The notion of “ absolutes," whether of truth or of error, 
is utterly formal. That ’ abstract truths are proved true only 
by approving and embodying themselves in concrete personal 
experience ; that truth-seeking must be truth-testing ; and that 
the final test of truth is the capacity of beliefs to express and 
maintain themselves in action — such is the answer which 
humanists agree in giving to the great question which they 
alone have unequivocally raised. In short, it is evident that 
the mere raising of this question entails a revolution in philo¬ 
sophy and a systematic reinterpretation of all its problems, while 
the applications of the humahist answers to every department of 
life are so varied and inexhaustible as fully to justify the com¬ 
motion which the rise of Humanism provoked in the pallid 
realms of technical philosophy. 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS. 

Professor Muirhead, in the Hibbert Journal 
for April, asks, Is there a common Christianity ? and 
answers that there is—namely, a belief in an under¬ 
lying unity in the world, a belief in some form of 
spiritual transformation or conversion as a necessary 
condition of entry into life in the fullest sense, and a 
recognition of the limitations of human knowledge. 
It is precisely such an attitude to the world of nature 
and man, together with the beliefs on which it rests, 
on which children have to be educated if they are to 
be prepared to enter the spirit of Christian civilisation 
at all. 

In the American Educational Review , Mr. II. H. 
Schrceder discusses the religious element in public 
schools, and gives as his judgment:— 

Our analysis of the nature of religion shows what is common 
to all religion, and this it is that the schools may take up : to 
show that man is dependent on the force or forces at work in 
this world of ours, and that it is wisdom therefore to try to 
coine into harmony with such force or forces. That is all that 
the public schools have a moral right to do in the matter of 
religious instruction. It would be a grave error, however, to 
conclude from this that the influence of the public schools in 
the direction of religious training amounts to nothing more than 
that. For, what is more important than the imparting of 
knowledge or opinion is the developing of feeling and resulting 
conduct, and here the schools can indeed do not a little. 


, WHAT IS KARMA ? 

Mrs. Besant, writing in The Theosophist for April 
upon Karma, says :— 

Nothing is a greater mistake than the idea that karma is 
something completed and behind us, forcing us along in a 
particular direction 5 for even where there is a great pre¬ 
ponderance of force on one side or the other, even then we can 
modify it continually, by throwing into it fresh energies from the 
mind. We must act wholly as if we were free, for the sense of 
freedom is one of the most powerful forces which it is possible 
for man to have. The only thing which is still stronger, 
perhaps, than that is the view which men occasionally take, 
that by them the divine purpose is being worked out. That 
idea is one which carries a man over the most extraordinary 
obstacles. But next to that, which few people are able to 
reach, is the consciousness of freedom, which is not an Illusion, 
for it is the testimony of the God within us to His own reality 
and to Ills unbounded power; and the more that freedom plays 
in us, the more .do we become creators of karma, the less its 
slaves or playthings. 
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DUSIC AND ANT IN THE MAGAZINES. 

A New Beethoven Play. 

At Paris there was recently produced a second 
play written round Beethoven, and notices of it have 
appeared in several French reviews. Paul Gsell, who 
writes in La Revue of April ist, congratulates the 
author, Rend Fauchois, but he realises how difficult it 
is to represent on the stage a man of thought. We 
can see the obstacles, the physical and moral troubles 
of all kinds which hinder him, but not the ideal which 
enables him to surmount them, because it is a light in 
his brain which produces his intellectual creations. 
The triumph of Beethoven’s genius breaks out, not 
in his life, but in his works. Moreover, intellectual 
geniuses do not gain by being' made to appear 
materially before our eyes. Their work surpasses 
their physical individuality—and indeed we have 
often been disappointed when we have seen for the 
first time a celebrated man. The fame of geniuses 
grows after their death, when their material form does 
not prejudice us against their intellect. 

The Cathedral of the Border City. 

The 'Musical Times of April contains an interesting 
article by Dotted Crotchet on Carlisle Cathedral and 
its music. The east window of the Cathedral is its 
greatest glory. The upper part exhibits the most 
beautiful and perfect design for window tracery in the 
world. All the parts are in such just harmony to one 
another, and the whole is so absolutely appropriate 
and so artistically elegant, that it stands .quite alone, 
even among windows of its own age. The choir, too, 
which is the widest in England, takes very high rank 
among our cathedrals. The arches are Early English 
of the Pointed style in all the purity of its first period, 
and the pillars supporting them are 1 )ecorated of the 
fourteenth century. This combination of styles is 
due to the arches having escaped the fire of 1292, 
while the falling burning timbers destroyed the Early 
English columns. Twelve of the carvings of the 
capitals quaintly and graphically represent the 
domestic and agricultural occupations of the months 
of the year. The roof also is unique. Dating from 
about 1350, it is of oak, waggon-headed * in design, 
and semicircular in all its parts. The stalls are- 
remarkably fine, and the beauty and richness of the 
tabernacle work are worthy of all praise. The Bishop 
of Carlisle has a stall as well as a throne. There are 
many other interesting features, for Carlisle Cathedral 
constitutes quite an epitome of English architecture 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. Dr. H. E. 
Ford, who was appointed organist in 1842, discharged 
the active duties till, 1902, and for length of service 
as cathedral organist it is probable he beats the 
record. 

Gateways at Cambridge. 

In an interesting article contributed to the Archi¬ 
tectural Review for April, Mr. Maxwell H. H. 
Macartney discusses the architectural features of the 
gateways and doorways to the colleges at Cambridge. 


The most frequent type is the square three-storeyed 
block rising above the adjoining buildings andU 
adorned with a turret at each angle, while the fine !? 
quality of the heraldic carving to be found upon so?? 
many of the gates is another notable characteristic. . 
The grandest gateway is the Great Gate of Trinity ';; 
College, built in the early part of the sixteenth ^ 
century. Another interesting gateway is KingS 
Edward’s Gate, also in the Great Court of Trinity"! 
College. It is remarkable for its singular cupola of I 
oak and lead. The Gate of flonour in Caius College ‘I 
formed the last of the series of gates designed by Dr. H 
Caius. It was built about two years after Dr. Caius’s 
death. J 


The Relentless Scythe of “Progress.” 

In his march, Progress—pregnant with much that * 
is good and beautiful as with much that is evil and? 
vulgar—is ruthless, like the busy scythe of Time, and 
the wise and the good equally with folly and badness / 
are mown down, says a writer in the April number of ' 
the Architectural Review. In Paris the house-breaker 
is as busy as he is here, but there something fine or • 
noble is often given in exchange for what has been : 
taken; in England we get nothing back but barren- : 
ness and vulgarity. Brent House at Brentford, a 
Georgian building, is to be pulled down to make > 
room for two modern villas, but worse than this ; 
is the proposed mutilation of Bath Street at Bath, 
The general design and arrangement of the street "i 
are admirable, and its one hundred and twenty ? 
years has given it a fragrance so pleasant that j 
one would not willingly lose it. An inscription^ 
on the foundation-stone tells us that these buildings 
were erected “ for the dignity and enlargement of the ’t 
city.” Bath Street is an extremely refined piece of, : | 
work, and although on a small scale, has a stateliness'>| 
unknown to most of our towns. 

Thomas Bewick. 

Writing in the Connoisseur for May, Mr. F. Lee?J 
Carter describes the Bewick Collection of Mr. J. W, fej 
Pease, a posthumous gift to the city of Newcastle-on*'! 
Tyne, now housed in the Central Public Library.;:^ 
Though Bewick is known as the restorer of wood/f 
engraving and the inventor of the “ white line," and ?; 
though he taught his craft to a number of very clever 
pupils, the art of wood engraving, we are told, died * 
with him. The collections of blocks include com* ,, 
plete sets for Goldsmith’s “Traveller" and “The? 
Deserted Village.” Fifteen volumes contain a vast 4 
assemblage of rare proof states of Bewick’s birds,.? 
quadrupeds, etc. There are also original water-colout ’ 
sketches by Bewick, and a collection of books illus-V 
trated by him; Grangerised biographies, albums, 
scrap-books, portraits, letters, etc. An interesting 
relic is the mahogany w r ork-table and box of tools, 
which are exactly as Bewick left them on the day of , 
his death, November 8th, 1828. The whole collec¬ 
tion has been catalogued by Mr. Basil Andertou and 
Mr. W. H. Gibson. 
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WHAT MARION CRAWFORD HAS DONE. 

Mr. Frederic Taber CoorER, writing in the 
Forum, says of the deceased novelist:— 

Whatever rank may be eventually assign? 1 to him by 
academic criticism, this fact, at least, cannot be altered : that 
he has made us acquainted with a few fine, brave, generous 
men ; a few, noble, wise and charming women, whom il is an 
abiding pleasure to number among those shadowy, yet very real 
and very close friends of booklancl. Among so many books, it 
is impossible for any tw'o critics to agree as to their relative 
merit. The present writer’s personal preference would single 
out “A Cigarette Maker’s Romance’’as the most faultless and 
permanently enjoyable of all his writings—and it is interesting 
to remember that Mr. Crawford, in his own modest way, 
agreed with this opinion. “ Mr. Isaacs,’’ “The Three Fates,” 
and the “ Saracinesca ” trilogy are the other volumes to which 
it is an ever new delight to return for another reading -and 
probably every admirer of Mr. Crawford will call to mind some 
One or two volumes which inspire much this same feeling. To 
have created a group of people so real, so human, so eminently 
worth while as the “ Saracinesca ” household and their intimate 
and immediate circle is, in itself, an accomplishment which 
stands as a guarantee that Francis Marion Crawford will long 
be remembered with affectionate admiration. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Views on Socialism and Religion. 

In the New Quarterly for April there are some 
hitherto unpublished letters written by Thomas 
Carlyle to the Saint-Simon Society (the Socialists of 
France), in the years 1830 and 1831, when he was 
busily engaged in writing “ Sartor Resartus.” These 
letters contain passages which are unexpectedly sym¬ 
pathetic and favourable to the humanitarian gospel 
of Saint-Simon. 

Carlyle could not tolerate the Saint-Simon assump¬ 
tion that their philosophy was entitled to be called a 
religion. The following extracts will he read with 
interest, expressing Carlyle’s reasons for rejecting the 
right of the Saint-Simons to call themselves a Church 
or founders of a new religion. He says that in all 
religions hitherto recognised one indisputable element, 
and the essence of the whole, was this :— 

Some Symbol or Symbolic representation, whereby the 
Divinity was sensibly manifested. The Saint-Simon doctrine 
may be a travesty of a religion, but il is not a religion. 
If our Symbol of t iod is henceforth to be his own great Universe, 
and our gospel the acted History of Man, then to my view is such 
religion ill-named the Saint-Sunonian ; inasmuch as it has been 
the Religion of all thinkers (tho’ in far-scattered Communion), 
for the last half-century : Of Goethe, for example ; in a less 
distinct sort, of Schiller, of Lessing, lacobi, Herder. Alas I 
Of such religion the Liturgy is still all to make ; the Homilies, 
too, lie scattered widely, as poor scraps and fragments, in the 
Froth-ocean of what we call Literalure. 

As Religion is the only bond and life of Societies, so the only 
real Government were a Hierarchy : nay either a Hierarchy or 
Hcresiarchy it now is, and must ever be : our real Governors 
|B, (his age arc, not the Capets and Guclfs, but Pope Voltaire, 
p»hqp Hume, Bishop Smith, Aichdeacon Helvetius, and the 
|>e,with their thousand newspaper Curates ; to whom all Kings 
ttppd'Tremiers and Field-Marshals are but the sac-istans and pew- 
ipooers—hired, indeed, at quite mad rale of wages, and doing 
jKiCwork iil. “ ' “ 
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I have long felt that only in Union could Religion properly 
exist; that this deep, mystic, immeasurable sympathy, which 
man has with man, is the true element of Religion ; that indeed 
the Communion of Saints, spoken of in the Creed, is no delu¬ 
sion, but the highest fact of our destiny. 

That, for the present, there is no public Religion we have 
only to open our eyes and see. That there will and must be a 
Religion no man, who feels the unimpaired, fresh-created soul of 
a man within him, will doubt; for the same Omnipotence, 
which we call God, is still round us and in us, and nothing; 
that man did or was has lie become unable again to do and to 
be. A faith, such as dwells in all devout hearts, teaches us that 
man, in these times, is not blinded but only benighted : the:' 
new dayspring will again visit him. 


HOW RUBINSTEIN TEACHES THE PIANO. 

Mr. Josef Hofmann tells in the May number of 
the Girl's Own Paper “ How Rubinstein taught 
Him to Play.” Mr. Hofmann had the privilege of 
being Rubinstein’s only pupil outside the regular 
students of the Imperial Conservatoire at St. Peters¬ 
burg. He studied with Rubinstein for two years, 
from the age of sixteen to eighteen, and since that 
time he has studied only by himself. 

Rubinstein, writes his pupil, chose the method of 
indirect instruction through suggestive comparisons. 
He touched upon the strictly musical only upon rare- 
occasions. He never played for his pupil. He only 
talked, and the pupil translated his meaning into 
music and musical utterances. When the pupil 
played the same phrase twice in succession, and 
played it both times alike, the master would say, 
“ In fine weather you may play it as you did, but 
when it ranis play it differently.” Often he would 
grow enthusiastic about a certain conception, only to 
prefer a different one the next day. 

He never permitted the pupil to bring to him as a 
lesson any composition more than once. Nor did he 
ever permit one of his own works to he brought as a 
lesson. The piano was shockingly out of tune, but 
to this condition of the piano the master was always 
serenely indifferent. He followed every note of the 
pupil’s playing with his eyes riveted on the printed 
page, and was a great stickler for the letter—which is 
surprising considering the liberties he was wont to 
take when he played the same works. He once 
said to young Hofmann, “ When you are as old as 
I am now you may do as I do—if you can.” 

Once when Hofmann played a 'Liszt rhapsody 
pretty badly, Rubinstein said : “ The way you play 
this piece would be all right for auntie or mamma. 
Now let us see how we play such things. Before 
your fingers touch the keys you must begin the 
piece mentally. What is the character of this piece ? 
Is it dramatic, tragic, lyric, romantic, humorous, 
heroic, sublime, mystic ? ” 

Why is piano-playing so difficult? Rubinstein’s 
answer was, “ Because it is prone to be either affected 
or else afflicted with mannerisms; and when these 
two pitfalls are luckily avoided, then it is liable to be 
—dry 1 The truth lies between those three mis¬ 
chiefs.” 
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THE GODLESSNESS OF NEW YORK. 

In the American for June Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, 
in an article with the above title, discusses the present 
religious crisis, as it might almost be called, in New 
York. 

DISCOURAGEMENT AND INDIFFERENCE. 

To begin with, church workers appear to be 
generally discouraged and to feel that the 
churches are failing to take the lead in spiritual 
matters. (It should be stated, for the clearer under¬ 
standing of this paper, that in it “ churches ” mean 
the chapels of all the Nonconformist denominations, 
as well as the places of worship of what we call the 
Established Church.) And this discouragement, this 
admission that the church is losing ground, are found 
not only in one, but in all denominations:— 

Not only have the working classes become alienated from the 
churches, especially from the Protestant churches, but a very 
large proportion of well-to-do men'and women who belong to 
the so-called cultured class have lost touch with church work. 
Some retain a membership, but the church plays no vital or 
important part in their lives. Thousands of men and women 
contribute to the support of the churches, yet allow no 
ihurch duty to interfere with the work or pleasures of their 
daily lives. 

And this indifference prevails throughout the 
country, not merely in New York Citj. 

There has, moreover, been a gradual drawing apart 
of the churches of the rich and the chapels and mis¬ 
sions of the poor. Mission chapels are admitted to 
have failed. Unattractive and often mean in ap¬ 
pearance, but “ good enough for the poor,” the poor 
do not consider them “ good enough.” The Pro¬ 
testant churches in New York are often in such a 
state that both clergy and laymen are spending much 
of their time simply in getting together large sums of 
money which, put out at interest, will support the 
work of their churches. On offerings they can no 
longer depend. 

Although the population of the city increases, as 
does the number of missions and missionary workers, 
yet the membership of religious bodies decreases; 
and the number of Sunday school scholars also 
decreases, not very rapidly, it is true, but steadily. 
The writer says he has visited many churches of all 
denominations during the past year, and at only 
comparatively few services could they have been said 
to-have been even well filled. And one of those which 
was well filled was that of the Paulist Fathers— 
Roman Catholics, of course. 

WHAT THE CHURCH IS DOING. 

One section is trying to strengthen the church 
as it exists at present, and by way of doing so has 
been preaching and working against minor evils such 
as Sunday base-ball, Sunday concerts, etc. But, as 
the writer remarks, if they do away with these, what 
arei they going to give in their place ? “ About the 
only time the working man really feels the church is 
when the church tries to take away some of his plea¬ 
sures ! ” Herein lies the weakness of this section. 


Another section is beginning to think that possibly 
the churches are wrong—radically wrong—both in 
spirit and method. It is felt that something must be 
done, though exactly what is not clearly known. And 
herein lies the weakness of the other section. 

Many churches have been providing carpenters’ 
shops, gymnasiums and baths, and organising clubs 
and classes by way of getting back to the people. 
But other agencies, such as settlements and schools, 
do similar work and often do it better. 

WHAT IS REALLY THE MATTER. 

Protestants do not really believe their own creeds, 
says the writer. At least, they no longer fight about 
their convictions; but then, again, neither do they 
unite. The upshot of this article is, that it is no use 
offering gymnasiums to people who are underfed and 
underpaid, and who live in miserable and insanitary 
homes. Too much work, too small wages, poor 
homes and no amusement arc degrading the people* 
with whom the churches have got out of touch, anck 
who they realise need helping, but who they have 
not yet learnt to help. Too much money has been* 
given in proportion to the personal service rendered. 
From which it may be gathered that church problems 
in New York differ little, except perhaps in their 
greater intensity, from church problems here. 

_________ ¥ 

THE HANDEL-MENDELSSOHN FESTIVAL 

It is a gratifying fact that the Handel-Mendelssohn 
Festival at the Crystal Palace, beginning on June 19th/. 
bids fair to be a great success. Handel Festivals.* 
date back as far as 1784, when the centenary of the 
birth of the great master was celebrated in Westminster,! 
Abbey by a performance of some of Handel’s works on;,; 
a scale of magnitude then unknown in England. It: 
• soon became apparent, however, that the Crystal Palace 1 
possessed advantages ove> any other public edifice 
England for the Commemoration, and that, in fact,‘ill 
was the only arena of sufficient magnitude to contain] 
the choir and orchestra it was considered desirable to| 
assemble on such an occasion. It was therefore^ 
decided to hold a preliminary Festival in 1857 ii 4 
order that the suitability of the building for musical 
purposes might be tested. This being a great success^ 
the “ Handel Centenary Festival” was accordingly held! 
at the Crystal Palace in June, 1859. Few people caul 
realise the enormous work involved in the preparation^ 
for such an occasion as a Handel-Mendelssohn FestSJjl 
val. For many months now the Musical Director of th$ 
Palace has been busy dealing with the details of th<?j 
coming monster musical gathering. The London 
contingent will number 3,000 voices and the Provincial* 
contingent 550. The amateur contingent of 
orchestra will number 270 players. These are reir*| 
forced by 104 professional players. Saturday, June* 
19th, will be Rehearsal Day, June 22nd will 
devoted to “ Elijah,” June 24th will be Selection^ 
Day, and June 26th the Festival will conclude Witbt 
the “ Messiah.” d 
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A DISTINGUISHED QUAKER FAMILY. 

Mr. J. S. Fry at Home. 

The Sunday at Home contains an article by Mr. 
A. B. Cooper oa Mr. J. S. Fry, of Fry’s Cocoa, 
Bristol, now a man of eighty-two, though, judging 
from his portrait, carrying his years exceed¬ 
ingly well. The name of Fry has been associated 
with Bristol for many generations ; and Mr. J. S. 
Fry himself was bom in the very house in Union 
Street which-is now part of the firm’s offices. The 
walls of his private office are lined with black sil¬ 
houettes and quaint portraits of former Frys, his 
Quaker ancestors, all with the same grave faces, not 
without a certain expression of kindly and tolerant 
humour. 

Some of Mr. Fry’s remarks may be quoted. Speak¬ 
ing of the Y.M.C.A., he said:— 

Now I am not going to say that billiards, football, cricket 
tocial evenings, cycle clubs, and all the rest of it are evils. 
They are not. Hut I think there is a tendency to-day, not only 
in the Y.M.C.A., but in all the churches, to give these things 
indue prominence, as though the gospel of recreation were 
tlmost synonymous with the Gospel of Christ. I would have 
JOt only the Y.M.C.A., but all the churches, put first things 
irst. In this pleasure-loving age wc want more of the moral 
tatnina which true conversion alone gives, and I think we 
lever ought to be satisfied without it. That, I think, represents 
lie danger of present-day developments. 

There is a great danger of men resting content with a mini 
mm of Christian exercise, and of their forgetting the greatei 
tings in their attention to the lesser. Church-going to-day is 
irgely a question of who is preaching, which is altogether 
rong. 

Speaking of quite another matter—success in life 
-Mr. Fry remarked that many young men put an 
Itogether fictitious value upon the element of luck:— 
They think that some fortuitous circumstance, some haphazard 
rn of the wheel of fortune, will bring them the reward which 
n only be attained by persevering industry and hard work, 
id by steady continuance in well-doing. 


THE IDEAL FOR YOUNG AMERICA. 

In the Chautauquan VV. T. Stead launches a vigorous 
ipeal on the attention of the young men of America, 
>lding up Internationalism as their ideal. This, he 
ys, is an ideal which should appeal more forcibly to 
e youth of America than to the youth of any other 
.tion. He proceeds :— 

The world progresses with c\er-increasing velocity towards 
! ideal of Internationalism. Steam and electricity have made 
the nations of the world next-dooi neighbours. What the 
omotive and the steamship have left undone the aeroplane 
1 finish. Frontiers will be wiped out and almost before we 
Mr where we are mankind will find itself a political unit 
fortunately progress in mechanical contrivances for the applb 
»n of the discoveries of science has fai outstripped the pro- 
M that has been made by the nations in the improvement of 
jr international political relations. To speed up political 
towards international justice and friendship is the most 
M" doty lying before the h man race. 


Peace he regards as a negative idea, the m< 
absence of war as a bye-product of internatioi 
justice. Young men will never die for peace :— 
The ideal of national unity filled the youth of Italy wit! 
divine thirst for martyrdom. If this was possible when the id 
was only that of the unity of a peninsula, how much grea 
the appeal to the heart and the imagination that is made by t 
Unity of the Planet ? I wish I could rouse the youth 
America to a realising sense of the splendour of the opportuni 
which is theirs to-day, and still more to a sense of the immen 
responsibility that lies upon their shoulders. Towards the Int« 
national World State other nations are groping blindly, wandt 
ing hither and thither without compass, without guide. 


MONTREAL: A GREAT COMMERCIAL CENTRE. 

Thus is the Canadian capital described in th 
opening article (illustrated) of the Canadian Magazh 
for May, and the title is justified by numerous facl 
and figures. For Montreal is not merely a por 
though it is a thousartd miles from the Atlantic, bu 
it is the centre of a system of inland waterway 
reaching to the heart of the North American conti 
nent, one thousand five hundred miles farther on. 

THE TRADE OF THE PORT. 

Its modem harbour is even now not fully com 
pleted, but already the value of business done in i 
amounts to about ^£5,400,000 a month. There is 
we are’ told, only one port on the North Americar 
continent, except New York, doing such a volume ot 
business, and only one in Great Britain, besides 
London and Liverpool. Boston and New York nc 
longer do the chief amount of the Western grain 
export trade; it is Montreal which, since last year, 
has done it. As for its shipping, it has been 
announced for some time that the White Star Com¬ 
pany is going to build two new vessels for the 
Canadian trade, each more than 15,000 tons Durden. 
North German Lloyd steamers already run direct to 
German ports from Montreal, and a French line of 
steamships running direct to France is likely to be 
established when the Franco-Canadian treaty is 
ratified. 

COMMERCE AND HAN JONG. 

One-third of Canada’s commerce is carried on in 
Montreal. Naturally the heavy expenditure entailed 
by harbour and other improvements has meant rais¬ 
ing loans, but Montreal has paid for these improve¬ 
ments by meeting the interest on the loans by 
imposts on the business passing through it. The 
city’s indebtedness now amounts to .£2,000,000, 
most of which is borrowed at three and a half per 
cent. Montreal has had a clearing-house for twenty 
years past; but its record clearing was on November 
8rh last year, when transactions involving £1,678,447 
were settled in ten minutes with the interchange 
of only one-fifth of th&t amount legal tender. St. 
James Street, Montreal, is now almost exclusively 
occupied by banks and office buildings, the nineteen 
chartered banks having a paid-uo capital of 
£15,600,000. 
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THE SECRET OF THE CRETACEOUS AGE. 

In the World's Work for June “ Home Counties ” 
again writes upon the nitrogen-fixing bacteria and the 
practical use to which they can be put. His title, 
which we give above, is certainly a striking one, and 
he explains it by describing how the Australian tree fern 
gave up this year a secret, and what may come of it. 

He goes over ground familiar to our readers when 
he describes how the nitrogen-fixing bacteria work in 
the nodules of the legumes, but he points out that 
there are other plants, such as buckthorn, the alder, 
the white pine, and the cycas, which do not belong 
to the leguminosae, and yet avail themselves of the 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria. It is in examining such 
plants that Professor Bottomley has discovered how 
the two varieties of bacteria— Pseudomonas and Azoto- 
bacter —work together. “ Home Counties” describes 
how the discovery was made, and how these bacteria, 
in partnership, do their work. He gives many 
instances of the application of the cultures that 
Professor Bottomley has succeeded in preparing which 
contain these two varieties of bacteria in association. 

Altogether the article is a most interesting one, 
and will succeed in enabling the ordinary man with¬ 
out any scientific training to understand how it is that 
plants are benefited by bacteria, and their productive¬ 
ness increased when these are given to them in con¬ 
centrated form. 


THE SEXOPHONE. 

The First Results of the Experiment. 

AIr. E. T. Brown, of the National Poultry As¬ 
sociation, has sent me a report of the result of the 
experiment tried with a sexophone at the office of 
the Review of Reviews some months ago. Mr. 
Williams, the inventor of the sexophone, discovered 
after the test had been made that the machine was 
slightly out of order, something having come unhooked 
in the interior, which he feared would vitiate the 
result. A brood of newly-hatched chickens were sub¬ 
mitted to the sexophone as well as several clutches of 
eggs. The latter have now been hatched out, and the 
chickens have grown sufficiently to show whether they 
are cockerels or pullets. Seventy-five per'cent, of the 
live chickens that were tested with the sexophone 
came out true to the register, but it was more remark¬ 
able that eighty-one per cent, of the eggs that were 
submitted to the sexophone produced the chickens of 
the sex indicated by the machine. I have not yet got 
the results from the other experts who submitted eggs 
to the test. To save endless correspondence I beg to 
state that all inquiries must be addressed to Mr. H. 
Williams, care of J. Payne, 68 , Torridon Road. Cat- 
• ford, S.E., the inventor. 

In the Review of Religions for April, a Mahomedan 
journal published at Qadian, in the Punjaub, the editor 
gives an account of the Mahomedan doctrine of a 
future state as expounded by the founder of the 
Ahmadiyya sect. 
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ARE WOMEN GOOD DETECTIVES? 

Cassell’s Magazine , like some others of the 
magazines this month, is not so good as usual 
series of papers is begun upon “Life Utider 
British Flag,” British Columbia being dealt w 
especially from the point of view of its sporting possi^ 
bilities and its attractions for people of small means,; 
There is a brief paper on the King’s Farm 
Balmoral, fully illustrated; but the most interesting? 
article is that by Mr. Charles Tibbits upon “ Triumphal 
of Women’s Wit.” 

M. Claude, former Chief of the Paris Police, iff 
said to have stated that women recognised a criminals 
by intuition, but lacked the detective faculty ofe 
deducing facts from ordinary particulars. “ They dq| 
not construct. As detectives—save in cases within* 
specially limited feminine lines—they are failures 
They cannot follow up clues ; and the male detective , 
seems to understand the female sex better than thefc 
latter understands the male. M. Claude’s experj-Jg 
ments with one of the best lady detectives led him to;f 
the conclusion that a woman in such cases was apt |^ 
to ignore clues “ as clear as the nose on one’s fape." 

Nevertheless, women have two strong points which ! 
often make them of use in helping to track down ! 
criminals—their intuition and their power of observa¬ 
tion, an observation of a kind not acquired by menl|j 
As clairvoyants they have proved utter failures j whatjf 
they have seen they have seen “all wrong.” Sij^l 
James Stephen, the judge, remarked that women hadi.| 
eyes to discover things to which male eyes were blind 
and that they were infinitely man's superiors in observing! 
domestic details and details of personal appearance^* 
and, he added, “ in deducing facts from them.” 

This is rather different from M. Claude’s 
elusions. Lord Brampton had once such a lesson 
the way a woman may observe, even in so short s 
time as half a minute, if she has good reason to cortf 
centrate her attention, that he warned young barristers 
to be wary how they tried to impugn the accuracy 00 
a woman’s observation of minute details. 

Vidocq, the French detective, declared that whs 
in disguise he feared no man’s eyes, but tremble 
before a woman even slightly acquainted with hijf 
features. The writer also comments on the fact that 
though women cannot always guard against rogues 
the opposite sex, they can rarely be duped b} 
Madame Humberts and such persons. 

The June number of the Illustrated Poultry Record^ 
edited by Mr. E. T. Brown, is full of matter interesffl 
ing to poultry fanciers, and discusses the report aitjj|| 
recommendations of the Departmental Committee tj| 
inquire into Poultry Breeding in Scotland. “ Honvft| 
Counties” writes upon.the loss caused by rats to 
poultry owners, and the editor describes the SmalL 
Holder’s Poultry Equipment. The rest of the maga- * 
zine is full of short news articles, copiously illustrated, / 
dealing with matters of interest to those who are pro-;; 
ducing the egas and chickens of the world. ri 
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’THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BAGHDAD RAILWAY. 

By the Governor of the Deutsche Bank. 

Mr. Arthur von Gwinner, director of the 
Deutsche Bank and chairman of the Baghdad Railway 
Company, tells the story of the famous railway con¬ 
cession in the Nineteenth Century for June. Accord¬ 
ing to him nothing can be more innocent or less open 
to accusation of underhand intrigue or political ambi¬ 
tion than the Baghdad Railway. It is expressly for¬ 
bidden to plant colonies of Germans or other 
foreigners along its course. The British might have 
had eight directors if they had but ratified the agree¬ 
ment approved by Lord Lansdowne. The Spectator , 
however, wrecked this, Sir C. Dawkins suggests, 
tinder Russian instigation—a preposterous supposi¬ 
tion. The anti-German feeling prevailed with the 
majority, London having really gone into a frenzy 
on the matter owing to a newspaper campaign 
which it would have been quite impossible to counter¬ 
act or influence—and Great Britain was left out in the 
cold. 

HOW THE RAILWAY STANDS TO-DAY. 

Mr. von Gwinner says :— 

On March 5th. 1903, 1 signed with Zihni Pacha, then Otto¬ 
man Minister of Public Works, the Baghdad Railway Con¬ 
cession as it stands to-day. In June, 1908, I secured the 
signature of a fresh convention with the Ottoman Government, 
fpanling the surplus of the Ottoman Public Debt’s free income 
as a security for two new Baghdad Railway loans. The pro¬ 
ceeds of these loans shall carry the Baghdad Railway over the 
Taurus and Amanus ranges, beyond the Euphrates and through 
Upper Mesopotamia, some 840 kilometres further east to a place 
called El Helif, not far south from the town of Mardin and on 
the way to Mossul. Of the total distance of 2,893 kilometres 
from Constantinople (Haidar-Pacha) to Basrali there arc now 
opened to traffic 946 kilometres. The above 840 kilometres, 
construction of which is now in hand, will leave only 1,155 
kilometres, the easiest, to be constructed, and we mean to work 
on quietly and slowly, but persistently, until security and cul¬ 
ture shall have been carried by the railway from one end to the 
other of our much decried but good and useful enterprise. 

THE RAILWAY AND BRITISH INTERESTS. 

Mr. von Gwinner thus describes his attempt to 
conciliate Great Britain. He says :— 

When I had signed the Baghdad Convention I met some of 
qur London friends, their names being amongst the most 
respected in the City, and they agreed to become our partners. 
The British Foreign Office was consulted, and agreed, on certain 
conditions which we met, to help towards increasing the 
■ Turkish Customs, thus creating the necessary fresh revenue 
whereby to guarantee the Baghdad subvention loans. If those 
agreements had been carried out, the entile Baghdad Railway 
would fairly be finished and working to-day ; and some London 
banking houses and British gentlemen of the very highest social 
and commercial standing would have been partners to what is 
paw described as “looting.” 

; Not one of the several British statesmen or financiers who 
-took part in those negotiations but has expressed or conveyed 
to me at sonic time his regret at the treatment and unjust 
Criticism we met with. Some time after our negotiations with 
the British group of financiers had come to naught, my regretted 
friend, the late Sir Edward Fitzgerald Law, suggested that we 
plight perhaps negotiate an mukistanding whereby, instead of a 
percentage m the whole business, there might be British par- 
Scjjjsiion by geographical division, England obtaining control 
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of the eastern end of the line from the Persian Gulf as far as* 
Basrah or Baghdad. I had to reply at the time that even if we 
were to consider such a suggestion, we could never obtain the 
Sultan’s consent. The Baghdad Railway Company has a 
Board of Directors of not less than twenty-seven members j of 
these eight are French, four Ottoman, two Swiss, one Austrian, 
one Italian, and eleven German, of whom three are nominated 
by the Anatolian Railway Company. 

THE RAILWAY TO GO THROUGH. 

The new rigime in Turkey is favourable to the 
railways. M. von Gwinner says :— 

In February last an interpellation hostile to the Baghdad 
Railway was engineered in the Turkish Parliament. When the 
Minister declared that the Government intended to go through 
with the undertaking, and when he spoke of the line as “ a sinew 
in the life of the State,” the nation’s representatives applauded 
and passed a unanimous vote of approval and confidence. 


A HINT FOR OUR SCHOOLS FROM SWEDEN. 

Lady Darwin contributes to the Nineteenth Century 
an interesting account of the Swedish experiment in 
education that is associated with the name of Madame 
Retzius. The experiment has been copied in Fin¬ 
land, Denmark, Norway, Poland, France, Russia, and 
recently in Greece. Lady Darwin says :— 

What an excellent thing it would be if something of the same 
kind could be started in England 1 The morning hours in the 
national schools might be devoted to the most important of the 
lessons now already given, and the afternoon hours to this 
manual training. The average cost of teaching one child is from 
one to two pounds a year. 

The older ones learn carpentry, ironwork, weaving, netting, 
boot-making, basket-making, wood-carving, brush-making, 
melal-work, sewing, cutting out clothing, dressmaking and 
tailoring. Everything made by the children is sold for the 
benefit of the school, either at a bazaar held at slated intervals 
or in the workshops. The money thus earned more than covers 
.the cost of the raw materials. In return for their work the 
children receive a meal, either dinner or supper. It consists of 
milk-soup, fi»h, bacon, or meat with vegetables, and sometimes 
of pea-soup and pancakes. The cost of the dinners is about a 
penny halfpenny a head, that of the suppers three-farthings or a 
penny. The free meal may be an attraction, but the children 
do not come in order to get it, because they beg to be allowed 
to go to the workshops during the holidays, when no meals are 
given them. 

The children have to keep the rooms tidy and clean, and 
every week the girls take turns in helping to prepare the meals 
for the other children. They bring their own clothes and boots 
to mend. One hundred and eighty pairs of boots were patched 
in Stockholm in one year in one of the workshops. It is found 
that the boys like tailoring work when taught by a woman and 
not by a man. Among the few rules governing the manage¬ 
ment of these schools is one that no child can take up a new 
trade without first making several perfect articles in the trade 
which is being relinquished. This ensures thoroughness. The 
children make plaited chip-hats, straw slippeTS, shoes, trousers, 
coats, dresses, aprons, plaited chairs, tables, shelves, and baking 
troughs. They weave mats, dusters, and shawls. In some 
workshops they make iron and steel instruments, such as 
hammers, rakes, spades, small iron bedsteads and sledges. In 
one school a considerable success has been made by baking 
bread. The children bring the flour and materials for bread 
and cakes from their homes, and the parents are naturally 
pleased to sec the loaves of bread and buns which are brought 
back. 

They carve wooden toys and make baskets. Models for these 
purposes are obtained from all over the world. Great care is 
taken to choose work not injurious to the eyes. 
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TRUE TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

The Ideal Public-House. 

Mr. Edwyn Barclay, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century for June on the Future of the Public-House, 
defends the' present system of tied houses. But so 
long as he can get 5 per cent. Mr. Barclay is open to 
consider and approve a new type of house. He 
says:— 

Either a public-house should be made, as Mr. Lloyd George 
put it in his Budget speech, "an establishment which lives and 
thrives on mere swilling and tippling,” or we should strive to 
make it, what I am confident the great bulk of its kabituh want, 
viz., a comfortable club for rest and refreshment. 

For the other class, the passer-by, another problem presents 
itself. The present type of house meets his needs in a way, but 
the Continental cafi form might in some places be better. 

What, then, would the ideal house be ? I think the ideal 
house should be large ; that the owner should be encouraged, 
not discouraged, to enlarge it, since there is as a general rule 
less drunkenness in a large house than in a small one, and this 
partly because you have a greater pressure of public opinion, 
and partly because the more 'important the house the better 
the class of publican that can be secured. It should be 
as spacious as possible, with plenty of light and air. It 
should, where possible, contain rooms where people can 
talk, and see their friends in as much comfort as may be. 
Where any open-air space is available, the licensee should 
surely be encouraged to use it, and not forbidden to do so. 
There should be as much for the people to do besides 
drinking as possible. Games of all kinds should be encouraged, 
and the publican should be allowed to provide music 
as may be desired. Singing and entertainments and debates, 
which are found to be so popular in clubs, should surely be 
encouraged. The aim should be to provide a place of respect¬ 
able entertainment, where the wife would go with her husband. 
Why should we not have in London the sort of place which the 
Bishop of Birmingham so admired in Spain ? He was there 
during the great festival of Christmas week, and again and again 
visited the large cafes corresponding to our public-houses. 
There, in a great hall, he could see as many as a thousand of 
the working-class people of the city. They were all seated at 
tables, and in many cases a man would be accompanied by his 
wife and children. There was music and every kind of refresh¬ 
ment. Some of the people were p’aying games, while others 
were drinking mild beer or coffee, syrups or milk, and all the 
time there was an immense noise of talking of the most cheerful 
and happy kind. He never saw anything in these eafts that was 
at all disagreeable or unpleasant. 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE IN IRELAND. 

By Sir Horace Plunkett. 

Sir Horace Plunkett discusses Mr. Birrell’s 
Irish Land Bill at length in the Nineteenth Century 
for June, more especially confining his attention to 
Part III., which deals with the Congested Districts. 
He says:— 

In our view a sound land purchase policy should have three 
objects, and its success must be judged by the cxtent’to which 
it attains them. Will it produce peace in Ireland? Will it 
improve the farming of Ireland? Will it remove the extreme 
poverty of certain districts ? 

Now, the objection which I have to make to Mr. Birrell’s 
Bill is that the part which deals with the Congested Districts 
sacrifices two of these objects to the third, and fails to attain 
that. It will, I believe, if carried into law, produce and repro- 
„ duce turmoil, and will delay social and economic progress 
throughout Ireland, especially in, the districts it proposes to 
benefit. This is my deliberate judgment. 

After giving his reasons for this, Sir Horace Plunkett 


proceeds to indicate the measures “ which I would, if 
I had the power, substitute for those the Government, 
has proposed ” :— ,"5 

I would not go so far as Mr. Birrell docs, and abolish the- 
present Congested Districts Board ; but I would confine 
activities to the specially backward districts I have mentioned* j 
and to any others in an equally depressed condition. I waulijfe 
transfer its powers for agricultural and industrial instruction afidv 
improvement, and for assisting fisheries, to the Department e#| 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, and those relating to tH*$ 
purchase and resettlement of land to the Land Commission^ 
Here, however, I would introduce an important change ioj 
administrative machinery and a much more important cnang$j 
in method. I would make the work of resettlement 
special duty of one or two Commissioners, and leave;* 
what is called *' direct sale ” from landlord to tenant to hilt^* 
colleagues. That is to say, that where an estate is of such Rj| 
character that no change in the holdings is necessary, it should 
be allowed to pass, as at present, with the least possible delay's 
by a quasi-jndicial process; but where rearrangement ui@ 
necessary, in order to make some of the holdings decently;! 
sufficient, then a separate authority should come in. Thtfe 

authority should not lie judicial, but under the control of the*? 
Irish > Government, because the questions which arise awjlJ 
questions .of administrative discretion, for the exercise of wliicbJ 
only the Government should be responsible. 

The other and more important change which I would make ijKfj 
to introduce some method of selecting occupiers for new farna$ 
and of instructing those who are deficient in knowledge befofis| 
putting them in possession and making provision for organising! 
them co-operatively. % 

- 1 

Women’s Ways as Readers. | 

In the Book Monthly for May appears a 
article on Woman’s Ways in regard to preference fbjT 
books. Clearly the writer has the lowest opinion 
the average woman’s critical faculties. In fact, & 
substance of his short paper is that women, as a 
arc no critics at all. He is probably right in saying) 
that while most men refuse to read novels written 
women, most women never stop to inquire whethi 
a novelist is a man or x woman. He then procee 
to remark that:— 

There are two inexplicable feature 1 * in the reading of tk 
average woman : her complete and perfect inability to und 
stand the humorous story, and her want of appreciation of 
book about children. The broad farcical humour of Mr. — 
stories leaves her unmoved, and the subtle wit of Mr. 1 
merely irritates her ; though these will bring a smile to the 
of the most serious man and cause the more light-hearted 
to break into boisterous laughter. 

But it is quite otherwise with the story for childre 
which charms “women of all ages and of both sexe%3 


The Young Man , in an article upon the Wrig 
brothers, gives some details as to the making of f 
aeroplane, and the advantages of steerable ballc 
and planes proper. There is not, however, much? 
the article which has not been covered in two' 
three other articles on aeronautics noticed at leng 
in these pages recently. Mr. Wilbur Wright, 
the author of the article, seems already to ball 
developed what may probably be called an aeronaut^ 
face, with a keen, inscrutable expression, showing 
physical courage arid intent concentration on a fixeg 
direction. . A 
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THE BUDGET AND THE COUNTRY. 

To the Members of the Association of Helpers. 

Dear Friends —I have to thank you for your 
very interesting and suggestive replies to my inquiry 
is to how Mr. Lloyd George's Budget appeals to you. 
Your response shows the keen interest which you take 
in the great question now before the country, and the 
tature of that response indicates very clearly how 
aeartily you are in accord in the main with the con¬ 
clusions which commended themselves to my judg¬ 
ment. 

r l was prepared for a general agreement. I was not 
prepared for the very great enthusiasm which your 
reports indicated north, south, east and west concerning 
he proposals of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
inhere are here and there, of course, frankly expressed 
iissents from this or that detail in the Budget, and 
here are various suggestions made which are of much 
Aterest. But unfortunately most of the answers 
reached me so late in the month that it is impossible 
br me to do more than briefly and gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge, them here. 

The question as to- the probable result of an appeal 
A the country is answered by most in this way. If 
here were a dissolution to-day, it might go hardly 
srith the Government. But the longer a dissolution 
S postponed the greater is the chance of a Liberal 
victory. For the popularity of Old-Age Pensions is 
ncreasing, the promise of social reforms is beginning 
D be realised, and the masses of the people, in the 
opinion of my correspondents, will speedily reconcile 
hemselves to the small increases in the cost of drink 
itnd tobacco which are the necessary price for sub- 
itantial benefits which hitherto they have hardly ven- 
;ured to hope for.—I am, yours sincerely, 

W. T. STEAD. 


“HOW CAN WE GET TO KNOW EACH OTHER?” 

Join the English-Speakers’ Link 1 
Last month the Host and Hostess Department of 
;he English-Speakers’ Link was inaugurated by an 
At Home at Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C. I was most unexpectedly called away, so that 
[ was not able to act as Host on that occasion, for 
which I apologise to my guests. The meeting seems 
tq have been very successful. The ingenious idea of 
Miss Bacon, by which those who wished to speak to 
Strangers without formal introduction wore their little 
lags up, while those who did not wore theirs down, 

g tight on admirably. Everyone wore their flags up, 
id never was there a more lively and amusing At 
“lome. A second At Home is announced for 
sursday, the ioth inst., at Cavendish Rooms, 
»rtimer Street, from eight to ten. An afternoon At 
ie will be held at Mowbray House on Saturday, 
i 19th, from four to six. ' * 

k Host and Hostess at Earl’s Court are at home 
Tuesday evening from eight to ten for Japanese 
Any Japanese in London is welcome. 



Address for particulars, Secretary, English-Speakers’ 
Link, 350, Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 

Any English-speaker can join the “Link’’-for 5s. 
if in England, or as. 6d. if abroad, on sending 
names and addresses to the secretary. If they wish to 
be anonymous the subscription is one guinea and 
half a guinea respectively. 

The scheme is capable of very wide development. 
There are thousands who want to make friends and 
acquaintances with their fellow-creatures and who 
don’t know how to do it. The English-Speakers’ 
Link will show them how to achieve their object. 


IS IMMORTALITY DESIRABLE? 

The New Quarterly for April prints as its first 
paper the Ingersoll Lecture for 1909, in which Mr. 
G. L. Dickinson discusses the question whether or 
not Immortality is desirable by man. Whether it is 
desirable or not, it is quite clear that it is not desired 
by very many men. The lecturer says :—“ It is mere 
dogmatism to assert that we do not survive death, 
and mere prejudice or inertia to assert that it is 
impossible to discover whether we do or no.” 

Mr. Dickinson advised his audience seriously to 
ask themselves this question :— 

Do you want immortality, and in what form ? Iam asking 
you to take seriously a branch of scientific inquiry which may 
have results more important than any other that is being pursued 
in our time. 

He says that the importance of the subject is such 
that it may be supposed that everyone will be keen to 
investigate, and the result of such investigations 
“ would excite a very widespread interest." 

Mr. Dickinson asserts that “ our present experience 
tells us that complete memory is not essential to con¬ 
tinuity of consciousness. The content of our memory 
is, in fact, always changing. Some things drop out 
and others come in. Parts of our past may disappear, 
temporarily at least, from our consciousness, so that 
to be told of them is like being told of the experience 
of some other person. Again, every night, in sleep, 
there is a complete break in continuity.’’ 

Mr. Dickinson, answering his own question as to 
whether he desires immortality, says:— 

The immortality which I hold to be desirable, and which I 
suggest to you as desirable, is one in which a continuity of 
experience analogous to that which we are aware of here is car¬ 
ried on into a life after ddhth. 

All that I am quite clear about is that it would be desirabh 
that this same person that now is should continue to exist aftei 
death, and to know that he is that same person ; and that this 
continued existence should involve the possibility of a develop¬ 
ment of latent faculties for Good up to that perfection after 
which, without being able fully to define it, we are always 
seeking. 

It is a comforting reflection to know that the kind 
of immortality that Mr. Dickinson thinks desirable is 
precisely that kind of immortality which is in store 
for the human race ( if any reliance can be placed 
upon the communications of those who have passed 
beyond the veil. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Review for June is an interesting 
number. I notice elsewhere Mr. Edmund Gosse’s 
article on Swinburne, Mr. Sydney Brooks's paper on 
British and American Ambassadors, and Mr. J. Ellis 
Barker’s denunciation of the Budget. 

THE FUTURE OF THE BALKANS. 

M, M. R. Ivanovitch points out that everyone who 
has studied the Balkan question is convinced that the 

^ great object to be sought for is a federation of all the 
Balkan States. It is a necessity which has been 
recognised by the most distinguished minds of Europe. 
Why, then, is it not carried out ? 

The opposition to this Confederation comes in the first place 
naturally from the Power who sees in it a menace to her policy 
of advance to Salonika. Austria will not have it. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of Austria and 
Germany, however, M. Ivanovitch says :— 

Nevertheless, the Balkan Confederation will be realised, and 
it will be realised because it is an absolute necessity and indis¬ 
pensable to all Europe. In order to live in peace and to go 
forward in the march of progress, Europe and the whole world 
require a balance of power. Their task is not hard. The Balkan 
Slates only ask for help in withstanding this pressure, and the 
first step must be to prevent the house of Ilapsburg from 
strangling the Serbs. 

WAR AND SHIPPING. 

Mr. Benjamin Taylor, writing on War and Ship¬ 
ping, states very clearly the arguments against 
N ational Insurance against war risks. He says :— 

Any measure of national indemnity or insurance is not really 
wanted by the shipowners at large. They realise the security 
of their present independent position, and know quite well that 
the Navy is, and must be, our chief security. We do not want 
national indemnity for shipping, but national security against 
the loss of ships by the possession of a Navy large enough and 
efficient in all respects. Only if our Navy fails us can we be 
• reduced to famine straits in time of war. Nothing in the world 
can preserve our merchant fleet from destruction but a suffi¬ 
ciently effective and ubiquitous war fleet. And our merchant 
shipping is our chief Imperial asset. 

, | GOVERNMENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 

Sir George T. Lambert, replying to a letter of Lord 
Esher’s, says;— 

Both at the Admiralty and the War Office supreme control is 
now vested in the civil authority under a one-man system of 
administration, and the arrangement is in conflict with the 
patents under which both departments arc constituted. The 
experts—the naval members of the Admiralty Board and the 
military members of the Army Council—are responsible no 
longer to the nation for the efficiency of the Navy and the Army. 

* That responsibility rests with the First Lord of the Admiralty 
and the Secretary of State for War respectively. 

The principle that underlay the system established by the 
' Admiralty patent was, as indicated by the composition of the 
Board, that the Service should govern itself through its ablest 
representatives collectively; that those who understand the 
Service and its requirements should administer the Service; and 
until that principle is again in operation the misgivings to 

HU' which Loid Esher refers apd periodical panics may be looked for. 

! THOMAS HARDY. - 

f Mr. W. S. Durrant, in an article entitled “The 
Disciple of Destiny,” devotes some pages to an 


analysis and criticism of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s work, 
especially as it is illustrated in “ Jude the Obscure.” 

His work has created an epoch in the history of English 
fiction. From Fielding to George Meredith, the English novel¬ 
ists display more or less manifestly the influence of the ancient 
classics. It has been left to Mr. Hardy, however, to produce it 
novel, written, not only with the same courage, with what hai 
been called the same “ fidelity to nature,” as that of Fielding oi 
any of his great successors, but with an even finer perception 
of the disastrous possibilities of life, with a greater range in 
breadth and depth of passion and emotion, and charged with 
the very spirit of ancient Greek tragedy, marked by a truly 
Greek appreciation of the elemental forces that govern human 
society, and designed from foundation to pinnacle upon the great 
predominant law of Greek art—the law of proportion. 

To put it briefly, Mr. Hardy is the modern exponent of the 
guiding principles of ancient Greek tragedy. In Hardy's 
tragedies, for instance, humour is almost non-existent; and 
wherever it does attempt to show its head, it is promptly trodden 
down under the merciless heel of irony. 

OUR DUTY TO FRANCE. 

According to Cecil Battine, England is bound nol 
only to defend her own frontiers, but to send an army 
on the Continent in order to help France. The 
addition of roo,ooo British troops to the defenders ol 
Belgium would seriously embarrass the Germans, and 
the irruption of even 100,000 British troops might bf 
decisive; but it would be still better, he thinks, if we 
had 300,000 field troops ready to replace the Regulai 
Army. He proposes, as an honest and business-like 
plan, to increase the Territorial Army to 500,00c 
men, with liability to serve on the Continent, paying 
the fair value of the services rendered both in peace 
and war. This, he admits, would cost three times ai 
much as at present, but to Captain Battine that would 
be a mere bagatelle. 

FRENCH CULTURE AIs T D TUDOR ENGLAND. 

Mr. Sydney Lee has a long article on Frencl 
culture and Tudor England. He says that Tudos 
England owed the graces of life to foreign influence? 
chiefly to those of France. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Alfred Noyes contributes a little poem entitle* 
“ The Island Hawk.” Mr. Edward Clodd discussei 
the Pre-Animistic Stages in Religion, which is a stud; 
in the religions before the faith in spirits was generated 
from “whence are developed anthropomorphic con 
ceptions of the gods. The root idea in this prt 
animism is that of power everywhere, power vaguel; 
apprehended but immanent, and as yet urtclothei 
with supernatural or personal attributes.” 


The Hearts of Oak Journal is not a monthl 
magazine which is usually noticed in these page! 
But I mention specially the May number, because : 
contains a report of a lecture delivered by Mr. C 
Dudley Barlow, Assistant Registrar of Friendly Soci< 
ties, on “Friendly Societies’ Registration and ii 
Advantages.” 
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1 ': THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

j ’ The Nineteenth Century for June contains more 
'than an average proportion of useful and practical 
" articles. It is, however, disfigured by an article 
^signed by Major-General Sir W. G, Knox, entitled 
•t “ A Glance at the War Horizon,” in the course of 
which occurs the following extraordinary statements. 

' A CHARACTERISTIC CANARD. 

' Major-General Sir W. G. Knox says :— 

It may he interesting to relate that before the commencement 
of our late war a secret service agent of the Boers bought up all 
, the pro-Boer literature that he could collect, with a view of 
stimulating the hearts of his countrymen and countrywomen to a 
prolonged resistance. He replenished his slock as the war pro. 
ceeded, and these writers may console themselves with the fact that 
{■"'.hundreds of lives were lost and millions of pounds were expended 
by the nation owing to the mischief that was made. Tons of 
" these magazines and writings were fouud in the farms and towns, 
and when peace envoys were sent out to expostulate against 
further resistance as being hopeless, they were met with the latest 
; printed effusion from England urging the Boers to hold on and 
not to yield. Undoubtedly the circulation of these magazines 
& was thus increased, much to the benefit of the purse of the 
^proprietors ; but are not such proprietors very much in the same 
'"■Category as merchants who sell arms or military stores to the 
,><nemy of their country ? 

| What arrant nonsense! Everyone who knows 
Anything of the subject is perfectly well aware that 
;; the pro-Boer periodicals, of which the Review of 
/■Reviews was the chief, if not the only representative, 
.‘had to face the heaviest financial losses as the price 
fof the performance of the patriotic ditty of opposing 
an unjust and criminal war. 

MORE CASSANDRAS. 

In the same article the Major-General shakes his 
;.wise head over the kind of men enlisting in the 
■ Territorials. They are too respectable. Why, he 
asks, should we rely upon them while “ we possess in 
our population the men of .a stratum of society who 
» we know will not fail us ? We must have our scally¬ 
wags in our ranks as a fighting leaven.” 

Colonel Lonsdale Hale repeats Colonel Stoffel’s 
. warnings. He says :— 

In conclusion, let me paraphrase a remark made by a Piussinn 
' General to Stoflcl. He said, “ If you adopt in France the 
>■ principle of compulsory service you will once again dictate to 
all Europe.” 

My paraphrase is, “If you adopt in Great Britain the principle 
... of Compulsory Service loi Home Defence, you have nothing to 
%/tar from all Europe." 

ii THE MONKS OF OLD LONDON. 

¥ The Rev. G. Munroe Royce, in a spirited rejoinder 
||o Mr. Gairdner, vindicates Henry the Eighth for 
Suppressing the religious houses. He maintains that 
file act was really that of the nation, and that it was 
ipbundantly justified on economic grounds :— 

The monk was generally, at any late in l.ondon, diawu from 
ranks of the gentry and the aristocracy. lie usually paid a 
■wood round fee to be taken into an abbey or a piioiy, and he 
for the most part in east and comfort—often in luxury, as 
Epxury was reckoned in those days. Many of the abbeys and 
BjjriorieS were little less than high-class social clubs for )oungrr 
|l§#p. They were often u exclusive as the West-End social 


clubs are to-day. The monks of London frequently vied with 
the nobles in horses and hawks and hounds, and in every other 
accompaniment of a sportsman and a man of the world. They 
dressed in the latest and gayest fashion, with ndthing to mark 
their special calling. They kept their mistresses, and lived the 
fashionable and worldly life to the full. 

THE DURATION OF COPYRIGHT. 

Mr. W. Morris Colies, in an article entitled “ Copy* 
right at Home and Abroad,” thus explains the law as 
to the duration of copyright:— 

The Unionist rule now is that this shall be that of the country 
in which it is sought, provided it does not exceed that of the 
“country of origin.” Now the Berlin Convention of 1908 
boldly proposes to establish one term for all countries—that is, 
life and fifty years, the existing regulations being re-enacted for 
photographic, posthumous, anonymous, and pseudonymous 
works. The term proposed already exists in eight Unionist 
countries— i.e., France, Belgium, Tunis, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. Life and thirty years is given 
by Germany, Switzerland, and Japan ; life and eighty years by 
Italy and Spain. The proposed term, moreover, already exists 
in seven non-Unionist countries— i.e., Hungary, Russia, Fin¬ 
land, Portugal, Bolivia, and Costa Rica. There is, therefore, 
a strong numerical argument in favour of the change. But in 
England and America public opinion is slow to move progres¬ 
sively in all cases of privilege. Our own term is seven years or 
forty-two years. In the new American Act the period is put at 
fifty-six years in all. The British delegates, by the direction of 
the Home Government, only gave their adhesion to the article 
subject to the prescient reservation that if not universally adopted 
the existing rule should survive. 

WHAT THE NAVY NEEDS TO-DAY. 

Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, after describing how the 
strength of the Navy has been increased threefold by 
the reforms and reorganisation of the Fisher regime 
says:— 

The Navy to-day exhibits the result of careful thought and 
intelligent organisation. The British Navy still has weak links. 
It requires a well-considered scheme of mobile coast defence 
upon our eastern shores. It requires increased docking facilities 
between Rosyth in the north and Portsmouth in the south—a 
stretch of coast which is at present without a single dock which 
can take a Dreadnought. It stands in need of a persistent and 
courageous policy which shall provide it with an adequate 
number of new ships of war—not less than eight Dreadnoughts 
this year—so that it may successfully meet the unprecedented 
rivalry in the new types which threatens it in the immediate 
future. And, lastly, it will require increasingly large expendi¬ 
ture on w ar training if it is to maintain its traditional standing. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. G. G. Greenwood, M.P., replies vehemently to 
Sir E. Sullivan in defence of his thesis that Shake¬ 
speare did not write Shakespeare; and Mr. H. H. 
Statham passes in review the pictures in the Royal 
Academy and the Salon. 


The Forum. 

The May number is chiefly concerned with 
American affairs. The articles on witchcraft, Marion 
Crawford, and the foreign situation have been 
separately noticed. Mr. Brian Hooker supplies an 
interesting study on the rhythmic relation of prose and 
verse. Mr. Abram S. Isaacs declares the American 
University on trial. It must make its choice between 
swollen revenues with subordination to the rich, or 
the academic ideal with more straitened income. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The National Rci’itw is an interesting number 
without containing any very striking article. Lord 
Cranworth’s paper on “The Decay of the English 
Village,” contrasting an East Anglian village to-day 
with what it was a generation ago, could hardly be 
more melancholy; it is almost impossible, judging 
from other English villages, not to think the picture 
over-coloured. 

NEW SIGNS IN K U-SSIA. 

The paper on this subject may be summed up by 
quoting its last paragraph : — • 

Taken all in all, the play of forces in Russia points assuredly 
to regeneration and improvement. The revival of Russia’s 
patriotism is genuine and spontaneous. The virile sense of the 
average man is heartily sick of being cursed at and prayed for 
by foreign humanitarian doctrinaires. He has heard enough, 
moreover, from his own fellow-subjects of the superior cultures 
and virtues of Poles and Finns and Baltic Teutons ; and the 
campaign of disintegration has ended in the uprising of a 
powerful nationalist Russian movement. It is the revulsion of 
sound instinct against sham reasoning. The thorough conviction 
of the country is turning cordially to M. Stolypin in his deter¬ 
mination to keep Russia one and make her strong. 

M. Stolypin, in the writer’s opinion, is the man 
produced by Russia’s emergency, and the man who is 
also capable of meeting it. 

“ouit>a” on the woman problem. 

Two very vigorous papers are published by “Ouida,” 
written more than twenty-five years ago, and entitled 
“ Shall Women Vote ? ” and “ Love versus Avarice ” ; 
both are exceedingly plain spoken, and both will 
alike displease feminists. 

THE CASE FOR SOUTH AFRICAN UNION, 

Mr. E. H. Walton, while admitting the distrust 
felt in Englishmen in South Africa of the Liberal 
Government’s policy, asks, “ Why have we in South 
Africa who opposed this policy joined with the late 
Republics in a scheme of union?” He answers, 
first, that they found General Botha was as good as 
his promises. Secondly, four Governors, four Parlia¬ 
ments, etc., cost far too much for governing only 
rather over a million white people. Then, union will 
make it much easier to deal with a native rising, 
should one occur; also it will make a common native 
policy and common native law at .last possible. 
Various other reasons are also given in a very 
moderately worded convincing article. In South 
Africa, concludes the writer, “ we ” — the English 
element—“ do not fear the consequences of union if 
the various Parliaments pass the Enabling Bill.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Two other interesting articles are on “ The 
Disabilities of an Oxford Career," by Mr. Montagu 
Wood, and on “Copyright,” by Mr. Charles Whibley. 
Oxford, says the writer, is a luxury, and like other 
luxuries must be highly paid for. There is only one 
profession “ that owes a lucrative debt to Oxford ”— 
obviously the teaching one. Yet he brings out clearly 
how and even why “ Oxford is enshrined eternally in 
the hearts who have breathed her air.” 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

“ How returning Emigrants are Americanising 
Europe ” is the subject of a very interesting paper in 
the American Review of Reviews, by Mr. E. A. Steiner. 
America’s influence on the poorer class of emigrants, 
whom she receives in such numbers, lias been -not 
only exceedingly marked, but also exceedingly good. 
In 1907 nearly 800,000 of them returned to their 
native countries, and the writer has been trying to 
find what became of them. There is the most 
striking contrast between them and the stay-at-home- 
natives. The returned native is better dressed, far 
more energetic, and has altogether a higher standard 
of living. He imitates the American in every possible 
way. The local shopkeeper must keep all sorts of 
unwonted goods to supply his demands, and he has 
even began (in Hungary) to buy up baronial estates. 

AN EXPONENT OF THE NEW AGRICULTURE. 

Professor W. M. Hays and his work at the Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station is the subject of 
an illustrated article. His work has been not only 
with increasing the yield of crops, but with improved 
cattle-breeding, in both of which departments of 
knowledge he is now widely known. He has also 
been widely interested in the industrial school move¬ 
ment—in reorganising rural schools so as to supply 
all country boys with agricultural training, and city 
schools so as to supply^city boys with mechanical or 
industrial training. 

SEATTLE AND ITS EXHIBITION. 

Two papers deal, the one with Seattle, a ** metro* 
polis built in a generation ” (it has nearly 300,0001 
people), and the other with the Alaska-Yukon Pacific 
Exhibition, opened on the 1st of this month. Gold 
and fisheries are the chief sources of Alaska’s wealth, 
and this exhibition should certainly prove differenf 
from many others held. There will be a stadium for 
athletic contests, and a New York-Seattle automobile 
race, among the many attractions. '§ 

Another article deals with Geneva and John Calving 
whose birth fell on July 10, 1509. Many Americans 
ire certain to attend the quaternary celebrations at 
Calvin’s birth in Geneva. 


The United Service Magazine. 

In the United Service Magazine for June Mr. A. 
Wharton Metcalfe contributes an elaborate algebraic: 
article in which he proposes to substitute the two 4 
Power standard for what he calls a figure of merit 
formula, in which all authorised elements of sea 
power are duly taken into account and allowed for. 

Lieutenant Alfred Dewar writes on Drcadnougkf»\ 
their firing control system, and their comparative 
strength in the North Sea. There is a posthumous 
article by Sir John Colomb, in which he welcomes 
New' Zealand’s message as affording a golden oppoft 
tunity of facing the question of the British maritime 
position in the Pacific and initiating a policy of, co¬ 
operation to provide for its maintenance. 




it HE KEVIEW OF KBVIEWS. 



THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Review for April was almost 
exclusively devoted to articles only interesting to 
Americans; the number for May is full of articles 
of world-wide interest. 

Mr. Henry White, a Labour leader, announces a 
new era in organised labour. He says:— 

We are nearing the end! of unionism by compulsion and 
probably the rise of a new unionism—the unionism which will 
rest exclusively upon merit. Perhaps this situation presages a 
new order of leadership, the superseding of the agitator by the 
labour statesman, of which England offers delectable examples ; 
the type that will regard the union from its social aspect and 
tram its possibilities as a promoter of industrial justice. 

Gertrude Atherton tells graphically the story of 
NiColai Petrovitch Rezanov, -who in the beginning of 
last century was very nearly successful in extending 
pie Russian Empire along the Pacific coast of America. 

V CONCRETE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR WOOD. 

. Mr. Windmuller gives some startling statistics as to 
lie liability of American cities to fire. He predicts 
IRat before long reinforced concrete will supersede 
pfnber as building material:— 

£ Some of the finest villas were built of concrete in Buenos 
Ayres in Argentina. Concrete is supposed to be proof against 
^©derate earthquakes. A great part.of San Francisco has been 
L «ilt of reinforced concrete. Passenger-barges of concrete ply 
, the rivers of France and Italy. Small dwellings of concrete 
.ye proven to be too expensive thus far, but Mr. Edison and 
pl&ters are making experiments which, if successful, will bring 
j$e cost of a good concrete suburban home within reach of the 
ism. Should they not succeed, American ingenuity must find 
Mrme other substitute for timber. Without systematic efforts to 
cultivate suitable forest trees on a large scale, building timber 
soon be too expensive for a poor man’s home. 

j\ THE LAW OF THE COMING WORLD-STATE. 

Mr. Hannis Taylor points out that the code of the 
timing International World-State will be based on 
Soman private law and English public law:— 

|i Everywhere the outer shell of the State, the public or consli- 
totional law, is English by conscious adoption since the French 
Revolution, while the inner mechanism or private law is every¬ 
where Roman. Out of this blending of Roman and English 
‘ >W there is rapidly arising a typical State-law system whose 
iter shell is English public law, including jury trialspn criminal 
ies, and whosejntenor code is Roman private law. 

. CANADA AND THE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF. 

Mr. Edward Porritt declares that the Payne Bill is 
$$s hostile to Canada than almost any tariff enacted 
Washington since 1866. 

Mr. W. A. Powell says that:— 

In general, the Payne Bill is less hostile to Canada than 
OSt any tariff enacted at Washington since the reciprocity 
^-■ty was abrogated by the United States in 1866. Contrary 
' expectation in Canada, it concedes the right of the Dominion 
“ ake tariff concessions to Great Britain or to any British 
ly without subjecting Canada to the heavy penalties of the 
imum rates. It also offers reciprocity in coal, which is an 
advantage for the wide stretch of the dominion that lies 
the Province of Quebec and the Pacific Ocean. It 
the duty on iron ore, of which the Provinces of Ontario 
W Brunswick have enormous quantities for export ; and 
“da comes on the minimum rates, there will be a more 
rket in the United States for agricultural products from 
there has been since 1897 under the tariff that is 
f s revised. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. Schoenfeld defends by explaining why the 
Lutherans object to a Roman Catholic President of 
the United States, and Dr. W. A. Purrington shakes 
his wise head over the Emmanuel Movement at Boston. 
He says:— 

The sum of the whole matter seems to be that the Church 
should not lend hastily and officially its great authority to the 
movement in its present stage. This is very far from saying that 
individual clergymen should not give to their parishioners all 
the spiritual cheer, comfort and hope of which they are capable 
in time of sickness, aid them in combating evil habits, and render 
assistance to the poor and needy. 


THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

The Theosophist for May contains a variety .of 
interesting articles, some controversial and others 
devoted to explaining the inner mysteries of the 
Theosophical faith. Its editor contributes three 
articles—one on “ The Sun as a Centre of Vitality,” 
another on “ The Mystic Chord,” which is an attempt 
to explain the mysteries of clairvoyance. The writer 
says:— 

Each individual has a different keynote for every vehicle 
of his body. But from the number of different vibrations- 
there emerges a sort of average tone which one may call 
the keynote of this man on the astral plane. There is a 
similar average tone for each man’s mental body, for his causal 
body, and even for the etlieric part of his physical body, and it ■ 
is impossible to find two persons whose keynotes are identical 
at all these levels, so as to make exactly the same chord when 
struck simultaneously. This chord is absolutely peculiar to the 
individual and can be sensed instantly by the sensitive. When 
the seer senses the chord of any subject he attunes his own 
vehicles for the moment exactly to that chord, and then by an 
effort of will sends forth its sound, and wherever in the three 
worlds that man who is sought may be, this evokes an instan¬ 
taneous response from him, and the moment it is heard his causal * 
body lights up instantly—and leaps up like a great flame,jpnd a 
magnetic line of communication is established. 

Mr. Leadbeater’s third article is devoted to a 
sketch of Colonel Olcott. Mr. Johan van Manen 
describes how Mr. Leadbeater conducted the analysis 
of an astral vision; and Ursula M. Bright contributes 
a sympathetic sketch of Arminius Vambtfry. Mrs. 
Annie Besant writes on “ The Science of Peace.” 
This is not so much international peace as the peace 
of the soul. One cannot read the Theosophist with¬ 
out being amazed at the vitality and vigour of the 
Theosophical movement. 

The Hindu Spiritual Magazine for April opens 
with a brief but vehement defence of the Lord 
Gauranga by one of his disciples. Light , it seems, 
has been disrespectful to Gauranga, and the editor 
maintains that millions of men in India at the present 
day worship Gauranga as the latest incarnation of 
God. The editor, therefore, is provoked to institute 
a parallel between Christ and the Lord Gauranga, 
entirely to the advantage of the latter. It is a curious 
paper, interesting as indicating a point of view seldom 
xevealed from the West. There is an interesting 
paper entitled “ Lincoln the Mystic,” in which the 
writer gives further information as to the faith of 
Abraham Lincoln in Spiritualism. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

Op the articles in the Contemporary Review not 
separately noticed the principal is that by M. 
Alexandre Ular on “ French Labour Unions v. the 
State.” 

THE MEANING OK THE FRENCH POSTAL STRIKES. 

French syndicats , he is careful to explain, must not 
be put on a level with British trade unions. They 
have still neither the same rights nor the same powers. 
What makes these syndicats so powerful now is that 
the State employes arc likely to join any great sub¬ 
versive movement. Five or six years ago no group of 



I,a Silhouette.} [Paris. 

M. Sixnyan and the P.T.T. 


State employes wished to form syndicats, which means 
acquiring the right to strike, or to take up direct 
action against the Government. The postal strike 
of March was the first serious shaking of the very 
basis on which the French State is founded. This 
strike seemed to concern the position of only one 
man, M. Sirnyan; and it ended simply because the 
French Premier expressly promised his dismissal. 
Its real cause, however, was an action against the 
whole Radical regime, with its favouritism, its injus¬ 
tice, and the perfidy of its leaders. The failure of 
the second postal strike must not be regarded as 
proving the strength of the Radical system ; it was 
due to mere lack of experience. The real problem in 
hand, says M. Ular, was slated by a leading postal 
clerk, M. Subra : “ We refuse to be instruments •, we 
want to be collaborators in State administration.” 
That is, what is aimed at is a co-operative State—not 
Socialism at all, for under Socialism the State is to 
be absolute. The postal strikes have at least proved 
that the present Radical system of government in 
France, which, according to M. Ular, is nothing but 


a widespread system of toadying, is shaken, and might 
possibly be overthrown by the Confederation Gdndrale 
du Travail and the State employes combined. Let 
the latter only organise well enough, and nothing cafi 
be done against them. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss L. March Phillipps, discussing the ethics of 
Greek Art, insists on the way in which this art is based 
on subtraction —taking away all that is not essential j 
and other art on addition—adding as much as possible. 
The Greeks believed in power of persuasion by the 
sense of sight, even more than in persuasion by power of 
reason. “ It is one thing to be told that selflessness 
is the cement of society and selfishness its solvent, 
and another to be impressed by the influence of a. 
structural composition which achieves unity through 
the willing self-surrender of all its component parts.” 

Another article discusses the changes which have 
taken place gradually in the last sixty years in public 
schools. These changes have not interfered with the 
general ideal of the public school as a place for form¬ 
ing character; and may be summed up as extension 
of range of studies, and greater civilisation of the life 
of boys—the disappearance of bullying, for instance, 
and more courtesy and refinement, with far more 
friendly intercourse between master and boys. There 
are, the writer admits, various problems still to be 
met -- too much athleticism, for instance, and a class 
of public school boys resembling casual labourers and 
tramps, unskilled, and hating work of any kind* 


THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 

In the Century appear more of the reminiscences 
of Augustus Saint-Gaudens, edited by his son, and 
illustrated by reproductions of a great deal of his 
work. Mr. Arthur Woigafl, Chief Inspector of the' 
Upper Egypt Department of Antiquities, describes 
the newly-discovered tomb of Horemheb, giving 
illustrations showing the wonderful state of preserva¬ 
tion in which the paintings on the walls were found,' 
Augsburg is the town included this month in the series 
of papers on “ Romantic Germany.” 

In many ways the most interesting article is upon 
Dr. Wilfred Grenfell’s experiences as missionary in 
Labrador. As a country for summer holidays, 
Labrador, he says, has not yet attracted much atten¬ 
tion, yet it has remarkable charms. For high cliffs 
and virgin peaks the northern coastline is unrivalled, 
and in no country can the Aurora Borealis be so often 
seen. The “ northern lights,” called by the Eskimo 
“ the spirits of the dead at play,” are seen dancing ip 
the sky on almost every clear night; while the red, 
morning light, stealing over the rugged peaks and 
steeping “ in blood, as it were,” the pinnacles of the 
loftiest icebergs in the world, forms a contrast with 
the deep blue of the ocean which one can well believe 
will hold the dullest spell-bound. Cruising around 
the Labrador coast, however, is difficult, as there are 
no reliable charts 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The World's Work for June is entitled an Empire 
amber, and is devoted to a general glorification of 
ie British Empire—the text being the visit of the 
ditors of the Empire to Great Biitain. It is copiously 
lustrated with portraits of many, of the illustrious 
.tests, and it also contains portraits of Lord Esher, 
ord Burnham, Lord Northcliffe, and Lord Milner. 

Lord Esher’s article on “ The New Imperial Life” 

noticed elsewhere. There is an article about Lord 
[ilner, under the title of “ The Missionary of Empire.” 
Ir. Perceval Landon describes the Imperial Press 
onferenco. Mr. Landon gives special credit to the 
eneral Committee for having invited Mr. Suren- 
ranath Banerjee. His attendance, he says, at this 
inference is the most important and emphatic proof 
lat could be demanded of the broad-minded liberality 
ith which the Press of this Empire manages its 
nperial work. The argument would have been 
:rengthened if Mr. Banerjee had not been the one 
ilitary non-white that had been invited to the Con- 
jrence. 

There are two articles dealing with the railway fight 
>r the Canadian North-West, by Agnes C. Laut. 
Ir. J. S. Purcell describes the possible coming of a 
heat famine in 1915. Mr. W. H. Himbury, in an 
iteresting article copiously illustrated, entitled “ John 
ull: Cotton Planter,” shows what has been done in 
ie growing of cotton within the Empire. 

The Worlds Work makes a new departure this 
lonth under its editor, Chalmers Roberts — the 
ablication of a serial in the shape of Robert Hichens’ 
ory, “The Knock on the Door.” Judging from the 
rst instalment, it is a study of a divorcee, materialist 
id atheist, who, after a wild career of license, suc- 
seds in persuading an enthusiastic and original young 
tan to marry her. 


THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

Sir Charles Elliott opens the Empire Review 
ith a discussion of the Indian Councils Act, which 
ecame law last month, and was designed to allow 
ducated Indians a larger share than they have 
itherto enjoyed in the government of their country. 
Ie considers it— 

ie most momentous change ever effected by Parliament in 
ie Constitution of the Government of India since the super- 
ission of the East India Company. .. . No prudent person will 
enture to prophesy what its effect will be, nor will the 
smper in which the erlucate<I classes receive it at its first an- 
cmnceiuent be taken into much account . . . Perhaps the most 
rat can be said is that if the new councils are imbued with 
i much statesmanship and foresight as the Boer leaders have 
Ben in the framing of their Constitution, this Act will form 
1 important instrument in welding together two races now 
ireatened with the spirit of alienation. 

THE DANGER O* LOCAL NAVIES. 

" Mr, C. E. 1 . Stuart-Linton writes on the unwiseness 
F the policy of local navies. They are unwise on 
iliticad grounds, because they will give foreign 
Mgrs the imprt ssion that the Empire is 
being disintegrated; they are unwise on 


financial grounds, because they must cost far more, 
than one great Imperial navy to which the colonies 
contribute; and they are unwise on grounds of 
efficiency, because ships of wkr so soon become 
obsolete and cost so much to replace, and also 
because the personnel of a local navy, not being 
frequently changed, becomes stale. “ That a few 
ships confined solely to local waters make an effec¬ 
tive defence is ridiculed by all authorities on naval 
strategy.” 

IMPERIAL LABOUR EXCHANGES. 

Sir C. Kinloch-Cooke asks why there should not 
be a system of Imperial Labour Exchanges—labour 
exchanges here cooperating with others in the 
Colonies. The existing Immigration Departments 
of the various States and Dominions could be used; 
there should be a head immigration official in London, 
who would correspond by cable with the official repre¬ 
sentative of the Colonial Government in London, 
who would in turn make known his requirements to 
the Board of Trade, this Board circulating informa¬ 
tion among the British Labour Exchanges. 

The writer of the article on “ Australian Problems 
of To-day ” takes a very grave view of the present 
position of Australia. In particular he strongly dis¬ 
approves of the Labour jealousy of imported labour. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 

The opening paper in Munsey's Magazine is upon 
“ The Passing of the Great Figures of the Stage,” 
brief comments (with portraits) on many actors and 
actresses who have either recently died or have 
retired from the stage. Some of them are scarcely 
known at all in Europe. The “ famous affinity of 
history ” in the series now running in this magazine 
is that of Mary Queen of Scots and Both well. There 
is a paper upon “ The Progress in the Millionaire 
Business in America,” with many portraits of the 
most wealthy men in the States. Stephen Girard, 
Philadelphia merchant and hanker, was probably the 
first American millionaire. In the last five years Mr. 
Carnegie—so rapidly has millionairedom grown—has 
given more money to education than would have 
extinguished the American debt of 1786; and from 
1786 to 1862 there was never a year when Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller’s cheque could not have wiped out this 
debt, had he been living and possessed of his present 
fortune. Down to the opening of the Civil War 
America had had only eight or ten millionaires, and 
men were regarded as “ well off" who possessed 
0,000, while if they possessed 100,000 they were 
financial magnates. Much the most famous of these 
magnates, at least according to the writer, is Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan. 

The Young Woman contains an article upon 
summer holidays, with various hints and suggestions 
which readers may find useful. Another article 
describes the social work of the Salvation Army, 
under the charge of Mrs. Bramwell Booth. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 

The most interesting article to many people in 
Harpers this month will be Mr. C. W. Furlong’s 
account of the Yahgan Indians of Tierra del Fuego, 
“ the southernmost people of the world.” He doubts 
whether more than 175 of them now survive, and these 
175 have perpetual blood feuds and fights for wives. 
They live in the most primitive fashion in wigwams, 
but their language contains at least 40,000 words, 
though they cannot count further than three. 

An interesting paper also is by Professor T. R. 
Lounsbury on “ Wardour Street English ”—a term 
which he explains by saying that: As Wardour Street 
is reputed to be the great mart for the sale of imita¬ 
tion old furniture, so those productions which set out 
to show how men spoke in a particular age, and 
succeed only in giving something which men never 
spoke in any age, may be called Wardour Street 
English. Many writers have produced it, great and 
small, but \ especially small. The greatest was 
Spenser, who was also the first. 

Other articles deal with the Danube, by Marie van 
Vorst; and the art of Frank W. Benson, a painter 
who appeals, it seems, to American taste, but of 
whom it is difficult to judge from reproductions. 


ST. GEORGE. 

In St. George for April Mr. Gilbert Slater attacks 
the British system of dealing with 15,000 children 
bom every year in its workhouses and with the few 
thousands more born in homes so poor as to be in 
receipt of Poor Law relief. The Scotch Poor Law 
compels destitute married women to go into the work- 
house when their children are born, but allows an 
unmarried mother to be assisted in her own home. 
The writer thinks out-relief in such cases should be 
much more readily given; but when it is given at all 
at present it is withheld till the last possible moment, 
is miserably inadequate, and there is no inspection 
to see that it is properly used. Of infants who 
remain in the workhouse, three times as large 
a proportion die as of those who remain out¬ 
side. This is partly because the matron of a work- 
house nursery does not usually allow the mothers of 
the children in that nursery, and the children rarely, 
if ever, get out of the ward for an airing. The 
attendant is usually untrained, and sometimes assisted 
by feeble-minded paupers. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that, as a lady (Guardian said when giving evidence 
before the .Poor Law Commission, such a workhouse 
ward is often a very unpleasant place to enter. Con¬ 
sidering all things, the writer thinks that the wonder 
is, not that many thousands of children die, but that 
any survive. Women Guardians have done much to 
expose the evils and inhumanities of this now seventy- 
five years old system, but the root of the whole 
trouble is that the Poor Law does not regard the 
mothers in its charge as mothers, nor their infants as 
infants; it merely looks on both as paupers, to be 
relieved only as long as they are destitute. 


The Psychological Review. .. < 

The Psychological Review (Baltimore) for May is 8 
Darwin number, and anyone wishing to form an idea 
of the revolution which Darwinism has wrought in thiii 
entire world of man will find here compressed in^ 
some seventy pages a whole encyclopaedia of scientific 
ideas. Professor Hadley treats of the influence pi 
Charles Darwin on historical and political though^ 
and declares that the endeavour of this generation K) 
get objective standards is due to Darwin. Professoi 
J. R. Angell describes the influence of Darwin OB 
psychology; Professor Creighton, Darwin’s effect on 
logic. Professor C. A. EUwood tells how sociology 
is altered under the touch of Darwin’s teaching. 
Professor J. H. Tufts describes the way Darwin 
affected the development of ethics, and Professoi 
Baldwin shows how Darwin has brought about thal 
theory of knowledge and philosophy known at 
instrumentalism as against pragmatism. The 
number is a bracing and stimulating exercise foi 
the mind. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 

In the June number the principal articles art 
travel papers. One is upon “ A Day in a Game* 
Reserve,” by Major Stevenson-Hamilton. The game 
reserve was in North-East Transvaal, and the day e 
short but glorious winter one; another on “ A Jaunl 
to Janina,” a fascinating ride, with Albanian guides, 
“ Janina,” says the writer, “is a field for the artist ps 
search of novelty and colour ”—a statement which 
may be commended to our R.A.’s, who persist lib 
painting the same scenes year in year out:— 

It is built on the shores of a lake, hemmed in by mountaiqi 
upon nearly every side. 'Most of the town lies low, but tlM 
fortress rises as it juts into the lake, a long peninsula of stom 
wall going sheer down into the water, ended by a few towerj 
and a lonely minaret. 


The Lady’s Realm. 'k 

The Lad/s Realm is not quite up to its usugi 
high standard this month. Miss M. Bird writes cS 
“The Children’s Charter,” the Act which came inti) 
force on April xst, for protecting infant life atm 
children in general. The point of her paper, I take 
it, is that every woman who has the time and strengf® 
should do her part in helping to enforce this Act 
whether by inspection of a certain number of children 
or helping to teach ignorant mothers, or in -some 
other way which may be found useful and feasible 
Everything depends now on the Act being enforced! 
An article on the “ Political Salon of To-day,” bjj 
Mrs. Niali, gives a laudatory account of Mrs. Asquith 
who “is conversant with every branch of literatuift 
and art,” is a thoroughgoing politician, and an ardeni 
sportswoman; of Lady Landsdowne, the chief hostesi 
of the Conservative party; Lady Londonderry, whq 
is described as a haute dame -—whatever that may be-* in 
the strict sense; Lady Crewe, and several other wives 
of prominent politicians. 



THE SUNDAY STRAND. 

. In the Sun fay Strand Mr. Angus Hamilton's 
article on the women of Korea certainly does not 
inspire the reader with any particular desire to be a 
Korean woman. She apparently gets any number of 
kicks and scarcely any halfpence at all. In the 
middle and lower classes she is a tailor, laundress, 
cook, farmer, and even farm-animal—doing the work 
of a man in the household and of a beast in the 
field. She is, however, less secluded and lives under 
fewer restrictions than if she belonged to the upper 
classes. 

According to her social position she may engage in 
various callings. If well born, she may be a doctor, 
keep silkworms or bees, carry on a wine business, 
or teach; if belonging to the middle classes she 
may also be a cook or a nurse, have a post in 
the Imperial palaces, or make boots and shoes. 
Female slaves exist in numbers. Naturally, no 
trouble is taken to educate the Korean woman, 
though she learns domestic arts with a thoroughness 
which lu;r English sister might sometimes do well 
to ■emulate. 

The editor writes an article upon “The Lend-a- 
Hand Club,” the idea of which is to act as inter¬ 
mediary between leisured girls and women wanting to 
do a certain amount of useful social work and the 
useful social work wanting to be done. As in other 
dubs, a candidate for membership must be known 
to a member of the committee. “ To give, not 
to get, is the foundation principle upon which 
the club rests ” ; it is essentially for helping those 
less fortunately placed than the helper, and not 
for furthering social ambitions. A most excellent 
object. 


THE NEW,QUARTERLY. 

The New Quarterly for April is an interesting 
number, containing some out-of-the-way articles, 
which are quoted elsewhere. Mr. N. R. Campbell 
submits the physics of Gustave Le Bon to searching 
and scathing criticism. Mr. T. Sturge Moore, who 
continues the glorification of Gustave Flaubert, says, 
“ Flaubert is the literary event since Goethe. Words¬ 
worth, Keats, and others have been as choice, but 
his work has the wider range and more of it is 
sound.” 

Mr. Roger Fry writes an essay on ./Esthetics, 
maintaining that art is the chief organ of the 
imaginative life. It is by art that it is stimulated and 
controlled within us. He says:— 

We may dispense once for all with the idea of likeness to 
Nature, of correctness or incorrectness as a test, and consider 
only whether the emotional elements inherent in natural form 
are adequately discovered, unless, indeed, the emotional idea 
depends at any point upon likeness, or completeness of 
representation. 


THE COUNTRY HOME. 

The illustrations in the Country Home are charming. 
The May number contains the seventh of a series of 
articles on a subject very much to the fore at present 
—French intensive cultivation. This particular paper, 
by M. Louis Te'rasse, deals with the culture of early 
melons. Apropos of this subject it may be mentioned 
that the best little handbook on the subject is pub¬ 
lished by the Review of Reviews Office, entitled 
“ A French Garden in England,” by Helen Nussey. 
Another paper is upon Bushcy in Hertfordshire, still 
a very charming village, in spite of having become 
somewhat suburbanised. The frontispiece of the 
magazine is Sir Hubert Von Herkomer’s picture of 
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“ Our Village,” showing Bushey as it was when he 
went to live there thirty-five years ago. Sir F. C. 
Gould tells why he preferred a modern villa to a pic¬ 
turesque, old, thatched-roofed, creeper-covered country 
house, half-timbered and oak-panelled as well, and 
he also tells why he is still unashamed of himself for 
having done so. Pictures are given of “ F. C. G.’s” 
charming modern country house in Somerset, and 
with these may, be compared the illustrations which 
accompany the opening article, on Wick Court, Glou- 
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THE LONDON MAGAZINE. 

The opening paper is devoted to Lieutenani 
Shackleton’s expedition, and portraits are given 61 
the Antarctic explorer and chief members of hit 
party. A very interesting map accompanies tfi« 
article, showing the South Polar regions, with sonic 
of Australia and all New Zealand, and marking the 
exact points .which the various Antarctic expedition^ 
reached. Portraits are also given of the chief person^ 
who have left their names on the supposed Antarctic 
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Second Prize, Special Competition. An Otter Fostered by a Cat. 

When the otter hounds wore hunting one day in Devon the master found this small ottfcr, which he took home 

and gave to the care of some cats. 
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cestershire, a delightful old Tudor house, with a 
powder-closet over the porch, a very fine sixteenth- 
century staircase, mullionecl windows, and an 
old-fashioned garden in keeping with everything 
else. There are also (interesting reproductions sent in 
for the Prize Competitions of the Country Home , one 
of which is here reproduced by the courtesy of the 
Editor. 


Much the most important article in the Pall Mall 
Magazine for June has been already noticed else¬ 
where, that by Count Zeppelin on “ The Conquest of 
the Air.” Another paper is upon Middlesbrough, 
with brief mention of Sir Hugh and Lady Bell. Sir 
Hugh Bell, of course, owns the ironworks there, and 
Lady Bell’s “ At the Works ” will be remembered by 
many people as a singularly interesting account of a 
modern industrial town. A paper by the late William 
Sharp upon Swinburne and his friendship with Mr. 
Watts-Dunton is reproduced with a few omissions. 
The concluding chapters of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
novel, “ Marriage h la Mode,” appear in this issue. 


Continent, and two interesting tables show—the or«j 
the position in miles from the South Pole reached mr 
the various nations who have attempted Antarcii| 
exploration; the other the dates of these expert 
tions, their nationality and the name of the explorer id 
command. It would not be fair to the magazine t6 
quote these tables in full, but it may be said thaf 
there have been nine British expeditions out of 6 
total of eighteen, and that the first recorded Antarct&jf 
adventure, which took place in 1773, was a British 
expedition, and got within 1,383 miles of the Polfij 
Other articles deal with the English Church Pageant 
, in which nearly 5,000 persons will take part; while* 
a further 5,000 (women) have been employed ip 
making the costumes. Mr. Fred T. Jane describes! 
“ A Dreadnought in the Making,” illustrating every 
stage in the construction of a great man-of-war. 
Officially, he tells us, a ship is built between the 
period of laying her down and the day when she is 
certified as ready for sea. Actually, however, the, 
real work of building her is largely done before sh< 5 ‘ 
is officially built at all! 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


Vivat Oratije / According to Eeuw, that was 
he jubilant cry uttered by Dutchmen of bygone 
iraes on important occasions, and now is the time to 
epeat this shout of joy. The birth of a Princess puts 
. different aspect on the situation of Holland, as did 
he birth of the present possessor of the throne. 
Then follows a sketch of the settlement of the houses 
>f Orange and Nassau centuries ago. At the 
le&inning of the second article in the same review, 
h\t dealing with social politics, it is curious to see 
eproduced the famous phrase of Robert Lowe after 
he passing of the Act of 1867, extending the 
ranchise: “Now we must educate our masters !” 

Onze Eeuw also has a thoughtful article on Cape 
Town and South Africa. The old language is still 
rxtant, after a century of English rule, although it is 
lot so much taught as it used to be, says the writer, 
lowever, it seems that the novels published in 
ilolland do not find much favour because they are 
00 deep in thought for the Dutch South Africans, 
fho prefer Hall Caine, Marie Corelli, and other 
Iritish authors, translated or in the original. In 
-ape Town the houses of the old families are mainly 
fofrned into shops or have been pulled down to make 
iray for large offices and the like. Holland is doing, 
Sad will do, all it can to keep alive the old language 
ind the affection for the mother country, but one 
jathers from the tone of the article that English is 
leadily gaining ground. 

In Vrageti des Tijds there is a contribution on 
free Trade versus Protection, in which the writer 


rams his countrymen that the disadvantages of Pro- 
ection for trade and industry may be far greater than 
he advantages. Holland now has a duty of 5 per 
$nt. on manufactured goods, an impost so small that 
l can scarcely be regarded* as Protection, but every 
ew years an attempt is made to increase it. The 
kst attempt was made about five years ago, the inten¬ 
tion being to increase to 8 or 10 per cent., but the 
proposal was not received with favour. There are 
Signs of another attempt at the present time. In 
pother article the Housing Law is discussed, and 
ipme of its defects indicated. 

\ Elsevier opens with another batch of caricatures of 
lie nineteenth century, some of which are funny 
plough, although they must lose some of their point 
when examined by a foreigner so many years after 
Sate. There is a continuation of the account of a 
journey in Provence, and the account of the receding 
the water in a part of Holland practically unknown 
fo most of us, with pictures of objects dug up in the 
neighbourhood, is interesting. 

tJ 9 e Gids is entertaining. Mr. G. Busken Huet’s 
jjdntribution on Henri Taine shows Taine as a pessi- 
"Wt and a philosopher in his private life as well as 
f,his writings. After this we have Professor Boer’s 
giarks on Norwegian novelists of to-day ; inciden- 
|y we may note that Arne Garborg is a great 
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character in himself, and one can see this in almost 
every page of his books. Next comes a dissertation 
on Ibsen and Marriage, as shown in his novels and 
plays. Finally, we turn to an article on Vacation 
Camps, with a good deal of information about the 
Ragged School Union, the Children’s Country Holi¬ 
day Fund, and other English institutions of a similar 
nature. 


THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

In Nuestro Tiempo W. E. Retana writes exhaus¬ 
tively of the theatre in the Philippines, concerning 
which but little information has hitherto been printed. 
There is an idea that the natives of the islands 
enacted plays many centuries ago, but this is not 
accurate, and it may be said that there was no drama 
in the Philippines until the Spaniards had settled 
down, towards the year 1571. The writer sketches 
the history of the “ natives ” of the islands, dividing 
them into four groups, and showing that they had 
no scenic or dramatic notions, although some had 
the germ of poetry. The blacks came first, 
emigrating from Malacca; afterwards came. the 
Malays, followed by “ Infidels ’’ of the Malay race, 
and, finally, the Mohammedans or Moors. Some 
authors of books on the Filipinos, says Sr. Retana, 
speak of them as one race, and either describe the 
good qualities of only one portion, or go to the 
other extreme and tell of the bad characteristics of 
another, forgetting that one group does not represent 
the whole. 

A remarkable article in the same review, on Anar¬ 
chists and their Beliefs, seeks to prove that religion 
brutalises and enslaves, and that the only remedy is 
a social revolution. One is tempted to ask if the 
author himself really believes in what he has written, 
and whether he is not brutalised and enslaved by 
the extraordinary creed which he so blatantly sets 
forth. 

La Leetura contains an excellent contribution on 
the Russian novelist Gogol, the centenary of whose 
birth was celebrated last March. The writer of the 
article deplores the fact that Gogol, one of the 
masters of Russian literature, is less known in Spain 
than any of the minor French authors, most of whom, 
unimportant as they are, have a reputation in the 
Peninsula. Gogol’s works bear a resemblance to 
Spanish writings of the seventeenth century, and his 
great work, “ Lost Souls,” has been compared with 
“ Don Quixote.” Gogol was born and lived for 
many years in Sorochinz, in the State of Poltava 1 , 
from his father he inherited nis literary tastes, and 
from his mother a deep religious sense. The life of 
that part of Russia is calculated to create a strange 
mixture of sadness and joy; Gogol was a humorist. 
His literary work may be divided into two periods— 
one which created his reputation and another which 
marked him out as a religious mystic. Severe fasting 
reduced his vitality, and one morning he was found 
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dead in his room, having crawled from his bed to die 
before an Ikon. 

Esfaiia Moderna gives us a. pleasant article on 
Seville by Havelock Ellis. There is a smartness and 
grace about the women of that city which is not to be 
found outside; Spanish women like to be taken’for 
Sevillians. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

ScienRa, the learned international organ of scientific 
progress issued at Bologna, can boast an extremely 
interesting spring number. It is worth noting that 
the German, Italian, and English articles are printed 
a second time in the appendix in a French transla¬ 
tion, whether because French is th.e accepted language 
of the scientific world, or because the French are 
notoriously bad linguists, it is not easy to say. Among 
the more solid subjects treated are the infinity of the 
aniverse, the parent of radium, and the biological 
unctions of conscience. The general reader will per- 
aaps be more interested in Solomon Reinach’s article 
on the influence of pictorial representation in the 
growth of myths, and in one by Professor Signac, of 
Lille, on the value to be accorded to economic facts 
n the evolution of history. 

An exceptionally good number of Emporium con- 
:ains a fully-illustrated account of the Durazzo- 
Pallavicini palace in Genoa, one of the few private 
galleries that throws open its doors to the public. It 
:ontains, besides many splendid examples of the 
Italian and Dutch schools, some of the finest 
/andycks in existence, belonging, of course, to his 
Genoese period. Dr. Portigliotti writes on drunken¬ 
ness in ancient and modern art, and points out that 
:lassical art represented inebriety only in its hilarious 
>r, at worst, its somnolent stage, and it has been 
eserved to modern artists to delineate the effects of 
dcohol and narcotics in their most repulsive and 
lideous features. 

The Archivio S/orico Lombardo publishes a long 
listorical paper of great interest by G. Gallavresi, 
mtitled “The Lombard Revolution of 1814,” 
Inscribing the efforts made by Lord William Ben- 
inck, Sir Robert Wilson, and others to - save Lom- 
>ardy from the fate of being incorporated with 
Austria, and giving much of their diplomatic corre- 
pondence with Lord Castlereagh. It is pleasant to 
ecognise the genuine enthusiasm of the Englishmen 
or the cause of Italian independence. Signor 
Gallavresi has had access while in England to many 
mportant State and private letters, some of which are 
iow published for the first time. 

The CivilteL Cattolica (May 15th) has an outspoken 
article on juvenile crime and the evil effects on public 
norality of a certain low class of theatrical and cine- 
natograph performances much frequented by young 
leople, and also of the theatrical publicity given by 
he press to trials of crimes passionels. It quotes 
vriters of every school of thought in support of its 
intention 


The Rassegna Naztonale publishes a lecture ‘(jj 
F. F. Guelfi in favour of la recherche de la paternitl 
a subject exciting considerable interest in Italy ft 
present; Dr. Caviglione criticises in a stridth 
moderate spirit Loisy’s theories on the Synoja|| 
Gospels ; and Tor Guest, continuing his notes «| 
England, admires our mania for flowers and w 
gardening, approves with reservations our love 
animals, and deplores our treatment of tramps. Jj 

In the Rassegna Contemporanea P. Savi Lop# 
describes the work of the German poet and dramat 
Franz Wedekind, whose plays would certainly not 
passed b.y the censor in England. G. Galla\ 
gossips pleasantly about the declining years and tbjj 
reconciliation to the Church of the great Talleyrand 
and V. Picardi writes appreciatively of Swinburne. 'T 

The Rivista Intertiazionale describes in detail th^ 
provisions of the Aliens Act (1905) and its effect b^ 
the right of asylum on which England has always 
prided herself, and points out that the intention*! 
the Act was mainly economic. " J j 

The Nuova Antologia (May 15th) devotes 
twenty pages, signed Legatus, to the career of 
Rennell Rodd, our Ambassador in Rome. Ti 
article is a pleasant testimony to the Ambassador^ 
popularity in Italy, is couched throughout in moil 
laudatory language, and deals with him “as statist! 
cian, as diplomatist, as poet, and as historian.” lij 
the same number the poet, Arturo Graf, gossips j| 
pleasant literary style of the effect produced on Italti 
travellers by English and French women in 
eighteenth century. _ 

THE CONN JOURNAL. 

The Conn Journal, the first number of whif 
appeared in April, is edited by Mr. Herbert Jenning 
and published at 165, High Street, Kensington,,! 
one shilling. Among its aims are the recording f 
useful work done in connection with physical 
tion, and the comparing of England’s progress in 
matter with that of other countries. It also corn!: 
many of the methods of cure and of physical trait 
and development at present in vogue. There is, | 
instance, an article on “ The Abuse of Surgery,” 
another upon “ The Curse of Gymnastics,” the writ 
of which remarks with perfect truth that our grapje 
mothers, who never went in for gymnastics nor 
much physical activity, generally had an erect 
riage and a good figure, and were not, as the mod« 
girl in this athletic age often is, round-backed, 
chested, and ungraceful. It is not against gymnast 
themselves that the article is directed, but agpij, 
gymnastics as taught by ignorant teachers, and! 
taught in class, when the same methods are app| 
alike to the weak and the strong, quite regardless^ 
individual needs. The writer says that most off 
women she knows who possess really beautiful 
have had little or no gymnastic training, while neaii 
every girl with a bad figure could be proved to halfj 
gone in for some system of physical exercise. 



•' BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


DARWIN: GENESIS, GOSPEL AND APOCALYPSE* 


C HARLES DARWIN was born at Shrewsbury, 
February T2th, 1809. On November 24th, 
1859,1,250 copies of the first edition of “The 
Origin of Species ” were issued. Hence we stand this 
month midway between the centenary of the birth of 
Darwin and the jubilee of the publication of his 
epoch-making book. The book “ Darwin and Modern 
Science" is the tribute paid by Cambridge University 
to one of the 


Professor Loeb (California), “ Experimental Study 
on the Influence of Environment on Animals.” 

Francis Darwin, “ Darwin’s Work on the Move¬ 
ments of Plants.” 

Professor C. Lloyd Morgan (Bristol), “ Mental 
Factors in Evolution.” 

Professor Bury (Cambridge), “ Darwinism and 
History.” 

Sir George 


most illustrious 
of her sons. It is 
a portly volume 
containing 
twenty-one essays 
on various phases 
and aspects of 
Darwin and Dar- 
winism. It is 
impossible for me 
to do more than 
briefly enumerate 
some of the con¬ 
tributors and the 
topics which they 
handle. The 
series is prefaced 
by an admirable 
autobiographical 
epitome of Dar¬ 
win’s Life, com¬ 
piled from his 
life and letters, 
giving the dates 
of all his publica¬ 
tions. Mr. Joseph 
Hooker writes an 
introductory let¬ 
ter. The first 
essay, on “ Dar¬ 
win’s Predeces¬ 
sors,” is by Pro¬ 
fessor 1 ’. Arthur 
Thomson, of 



Darwin (Cam¬ 
bridge), “ The 
Genesis of 
Double Stars.” 

W. C. D. Whet- 
11 a m (Cam¬ 
bridge) “ The 
Evolution of 
Matter.” 

Each of these 
and ol the other 
dozen, not less 
important, which 
I have not 
named would 
afford material 
for a long review. 

I pass by the 
more strictly 
scientific essays, 
and come to 
those which dis¬ 
cuss Darwin’s 
influence on life 
and moral s. 
They are four:— 

“ The Infill- 
cnce of the 
Conception of 
Evolution on 
Modern Phi¬ 
losophy,” by 
Professor Hoff- 


Aberdeen. The from a portrait h 1 

following are Charles Dai 

among the more 

notable contributors:— 

>' Professor Weisimnn (Freiburg), “ The Selection 

Pheory.” 

Professor de Vries (Amsterdam), “ Variation.” 
r..Professor Schwalbe (Strasburg), “The Descent of 


Charles Darwin in 1854. 


[Moult amt /-or. ding (Copen- 
rin in 1854. hagen). 

“Darwinism 

and Sociology,” by Professor Bougie (Toulouse). 


yprofessor Haeckel (Jena), “Charles Darwin as an 
|hthropologist.” 

G. Frazer (Cambridge), “ Some Primitive 
(B^oories of the Origin of Man.” 


* t. “Darwin and Mode:n Science: Essays in Commemorutiun of th,- 
Centenary of the Birth of Charles Darwin and of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the publication of ‘ The Origin of Species ’ ” Edited for the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society and the Syndics of the University Press, by A. C. 
Seward, Professor of Botany in the Univcisity, Honorary Fellow of 
Emmanuel College. Cambridge University Press. iBs. net. Pp. 595, with 
portraits. 

a. “ Psychical Science and Christianity,” By K. K. Bates. T. Werner 
Laurie. 6a. 

3. “ Love and Parentage: a Practical Ideal.” By William Platt. Ycllon, 
Williams and Co. 


4 “ Daphne : or, Marii.ige h la Mode.” 
Cassell. 6s. illustrated by Fred Pegrum, 


By Mrs. Humphry Waid. 
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13Q0KS OF THE MONTH. 


“ The Influence of Darwin upon Religious 
Thought,” by Rev. P. N. Waggett j and 

“The Influence of Darwinism on the Study of 
Religions,” by Jane Ellen Harrison (Cambridge). 

I do not presume to criticise the conclusions of 
these eminent writers. Rather do I propose to take 
their papers as a text or starting-point of a discourse 
upon Darwin as the author of the new Bible of our 
time—a Bible which has its Genesis, its Gospel, and 
its Apocalypse—in which the man who fifty years ago 
was assailed as the grand heresiarch appears as the 
Moses, the Evangelist, and the Seer of a vaster and 
more illuminating revelation of the immanence of God 
than has heretofore been vouchsafed to the children 
of men. 

I.—GENESIS. 

I remember as if it were yesterday the day of 
Darwin’s funeral. A well-known man who had 
been attending the ceremony said to’me immediately 
after it was over, “ What a blasphemous farce it 
was. There were the clergy in full state com¬ 
mitting to the grave in the Abbey the body of the 
man who has done more to destroy the Christian 
faith in which they profess to believe than any man 
since Voltaire.” “I don’t think so at all,” I replied. 
“ I don’t think any man has done more to quicken 
and vitalise my faith than Darwin. Paley was a 
mere infant compared to Darwin as an exponent of 
the evidences of a Creator in the miracle of Creation. 
I never can forget the glow of the inspiring thought 
engendered by reading Darwin. Instead of Paley’s 
Contriver, who made the world long ago and rested 
from his labours, here was the Living God who was in 
evolution continuing His labours to this day.” I had 
good reason to remember that conversation. For 
much more hung on it than I then dreamed of. That 
is another story which some day may be told when 
the men whose careers it influenced are no longer 
with us. My friend expressed his surprise. “ I 
always thought,” said he, “ that Darwinism had 
demolished the argument from Design.” “ On the 
contrary," I retorted, “ it has enormously broadened, 
deepened, and strengthened it. The Creator of the 
Mosaic cosmogony was but a Nuremberg toymaker 
compared to the builder of an Atlantic liner when 
contrasted with the’Creator revealed in the writings 
of Darwin.” The remark which sounded heretical in 
1882 is a commonplace to-day. 

When Canon Liddon in St. Paul’s pulpit 
ventured to suggest that Darwin had strengthened 
instead of demolishing the argument from Design, he 
was savagely criticised. One famous judge and con¬ 
troversialist of those days proceeded to demolish 
Liddon in a down-thump article which set forth in all 
seriousness two theses. The first was that if any man 
said he believed in Darwin and professed to believe 
at the same time in the existence of a God he might 
be an honest man, but he was demonstrably a fool. 
The second thesis was that if any man said he 
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believed in Darwin and professed to believe falTj 
the Christian religion he was manifestly a knave artd;| 
a liar. So strenuous and so confident were the. 1 * 
Agnostics of those days. The timorous and short-$ 
sighted clerics in their alarm had made a present ^jjf 
Darwin to the unbelievers, and the latter naturally 
sented with clamorous outcry the belated attempt td re^| 
claim him for the other side. But it was not only clericatjj 
and Agnostics who really believed that Darwinism waij 
destructive of religious belief. Mr. Waggett quotes?! 
from Romanes’s “ Candid Examination of Theism ”'Jjj 
the following amazing declaration : “ Never in thd^ 
history of man has so terrific a calamity befallen thera 
race as that which all who look may now (viz., in cohf : '| 
sequence of the scientific victory of Darwin) behold j 
advancing as a deluge black with destruction, resist-1 
less in might, uprooting our most cherished hopes, Jj 
engulfing our most precious creed, and burying our,"* 
highest life in mindless destruction.” « 

Those good people who, with a certain well-known/! 
latter-day evangelist, declared that the whole edifice. 
of Christianity would crumble into ruin if it could bej| 
proved that the universe had not been created in six 
days of twenty-four hours each, naturally regarded Dar- , 
win as the Destroyer. But even the clergy have now " 
come to see that he was a Revealer. Mr. Waggett | 
bears repeated testimony to the immense obligations, J 
under which Darwin has laid the Christian Church./| 
“ Before he arose,” says Mr. Waggett, “ our theism S 
was not sufficiently theistic. The stimulus of thft ‘1 
doctrine of evolution has produced in the long run | 
vigour as well as flexibility in the doctrine of Creation,! 
and of man.” Science has been a more courageous^ 
interpreter of God than those who professed to speale, 
in the name of religion :— 

For science,^ the Divine must be constant, operative everyl, J[ 
where and in every quality and power, in environment a»4!S 
in organism, in stimulus and in reaction, in variation and iijsjs) 
struggle, in hereditary equilibrium and in the unstable state 
species, equally present on both sides of every strain, in alM 
pressures and in all resistances ; in short, in the general wondj((|i 
of life and the world. This is exactly what the Divine Pow«3!g5| 
must be for religious faith. .^31 

Darwin, indeed, may be said to have rediscovered! 
for modern men the Almighty, and to have re-estabw 
lished on scientific grounds the faith of man in the|| 
infinite power and unsearchable wisdom of thdf 
Creator and the Sustainer of the Universe. So Mjg /1 
Waggett tells us we find faith positively strengthened;^ 
and more fully expressed. : ;T 

Wherein has Darwin strengthened our faith? 
has, in the first place, enormously heightened the sensh 1 
of the marvel and the miracle of the world. ThS;Jl 
Psalmist, who in one of the sublimest of Hebrefcf| 
poems sang the praises of Him who maketh topj]| 
clouds His chariots, and who walketh upon the wings? 
of the wind, expressed for his day and generation the;?/ 
same panting wonder of awe and amazement which); 
men experience when Darwin takes them behind the 
veil and shows them the great Thaumaturgist at work , | 
ceaselessly aeon after aeon, making and remaking/i 
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worlds, evolving species, and steadily working out 
His great design. The Gospel of the Infancy tells a 
story of how Jesus in His boyhood performed the 
miracle of fashioning sparrows out of clay and then 
endowing them with life. That kind of toymaking— 
how infinitely insignificant in wonder and in majesty 
compared with the making of real sparrows which is 
going on in a million nests at this moment! The direct 
action of the fingers of a God to puddle clay and 
model bird by bird is a paltry mechanic device com¬ 
pared with the power that out of a tiny egg can 
faBhion the eye, the lungs, and the feathers of the 
bfrd. “ O Lord, how manifold are Thy works! in 
Wisdom hast Thou made them all.” 

! But this brings me immediately to the second great 
service Darwin has rendered to mankind. The 
psalmist, accurately expressing the belief of his day 
WOd generation, used the past tense. “ In wisdom hast 
’Thou made them all." In like manner the English 
gjoet tells how the simple Christian, after surveying 
me vast firmament radiant with the splendour of 
galaxies of suns, declares “ My Father made them 
pi.” Darwin changed the past tense into the pre- 
ifent. Not “ Thou hast made.” Not “ my Father 
laade.” But “ Thou art making,” and “ my Father is 
^taking.” So /esus said, “ My Father worketh even 
f^titil now.” 

$ Owing to the literal interpretation of the first two 
iperses in the second chapter of Genesis, the world 
jjpefore Darwin had a vague kind of a conception that 
ihe Creation was a remote event, that the world and 
||U that is therein was manufactured complete in the 
jjfcc days or periods, and that after this the Almighty, 
Waving made the universe and wound it up, left it to 
go by itself. For was it not written :— 

■ ’ Thus the heavens and the earth were finished and all the 
ifaost of them. And on the scveplh day God ended llis work, 
,$?hich He had made, and lie rested on the seventh day from all 
the work which He had made. 

ji Against this theory of the Creation having been 
ptiished long ago, Darwin brought the fact that the 
^Creation and the re-creation are going on all day and 
kll night. There is no rest in the sense of a cessation 
jfrora the action which is ever re-shaping the world. 

'i- A third immense gain which mankind owes to 
jDarwin is the enormous extension which he gave to 
: conception of brotherhood. Paul told the men 
Athens that “ God that made the world and all 
ings therein, giveth to all life and breath and 
things,' and hath made of one all nations of 
sn for to dwell on all the face of the earth.’’ 
tin has taught us that not only all nations, but 
Creatures that on earth do dwell, are kin by 
edity. St. Francis spoke of his little brothers the 
but Darwin has taught us to recognise our 
srhood with the despised earthworm, the 
ll gardener of the world. Nay, he has gone 
iferther. He had, as he tells us, a “ delight in 
plants in the -cale of organised beings.” We 
- parts one of another. The same life that is in 



us is in the plant. The grasses and the trees have 
to struggle for life even as we. And everywhere 
they are united td us by the one universal sacrament 
of sex. 

But, perhaps, the greatest benefit conferred by 
Darwin upon the human race was the way in which 
he revealed what had heretofore been the wistful 
dream of mankind, the longed-for ideal of the 
philosopher, the apocalyptic vision of the Saints as 
the actual working law of the universe. Carrying the 
hori/.on of the past backward into the vast and incalcul¬ 
able spaces of unrecorded time, he showed that from 
the first germ of life upon this planet there had been 
constant progress. Nature who, as Ibsen said, is not 
economical, is never immobile. From the first 
moment that God breathed life into matter the 
onward march of progress began, and despite all 
disillusions, all disappointments, the great law works 
unceasing. From the Pithecanthropos to Plato what 
a vast etape in the evolutionary pilgrimage, and still 
the end is not yet! 

And as the corollary of this truth, we began to see 
the soul of goodness in things of evil, to take a 
wider view of the working of the Divine Providence. 
We came to understand that nature “red in tooth 
and claw,” instead of shrieking in ravin against the 
milder creeds, was herself the stern handmaid of the 
evolutionary law. Nay more, Darwin for the first 
time compelled mankind to realise that Death, so far 
from being the ruthless destroyer, was the winnowing 
fan in the hand of infinite Wisdom for the elimination 
of the imperfect type in order to secure that the future 
should he to the fit. 

The law of the struggle for existence, having as its 
result the survival of the fittest, does not always result 
in the survival of what seems the aesthetically or t 
ethically best. No one proclaimed more loudly than 
Huxley the conflict that may arise between the cosmic 
and the ethic law. But the Darwinian doctrine 
undoubtedly gave for the first time a foundation for 
confidence in the law of continuous and unending pro¬ 
gress which, as our religion is optimism, tends directly 
and powerfully to underpin the edifice of Faith. 

The Darwinian Genesis among modems has super¬ 
seded the Genesis of the Pentateuch. But the new 
Genesis even more than its predecessor familiarises 
man with the conception of an Infinite Almighty 
Force from whom all life comes, in whom all life lies, 
and by whom through the eternal ages the great law 
of ordered progress is being ceaselessly fulfilled. If 
it be objected that Darwin has given no complete 
account of the nature and the personality of the In¬ 
finite, the reply is that he is in this no whit worse than 
Moses or any other Seer or Revealer of old time. For 
“ who by searching can find out God"? "Who only 
hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto, whom no man hath seen nor can 
see, to whom be honour and power everlasting. Amen.” 

It may be objected that Darwin himself never 
expressed anything approaching to the glowing fervour 
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of the Psalmist’s faith. “ Disbelief” (in revealed 
religion), he tells us, “ crept over me at a very slow 
rate, but was at last complete. The rate was so slow 
that 1 felt no distress.” Again he said, “ the mystery 
of the beginning of all things is insoluble by us, and 
I for one must be content to remain an Agnostic.” 
But, as he told Asa Gray, it was always painful to 
him to have to enter into discussion of religious 
problems. He had, he said, no intention of writing 
atheistically. “ As for myself,” he wrote when con¬ 
templating his life-work, “ I believe that -I have acted 
rightly in steadily following and devoting my life to 
Science. 1 feel no remorse from having committed 
any great sin, but have often and often regretted that 
I have not done more direct good to my fellow- 
creatures." But even Mr. Waggett is constrained to 
say that Darwin “ has in fact rendered substantial 
service to interests bound up with the daily conduct 
and hopes of common men ; for his work has led to 
improvements in the preaching of the Christian 
faith." , 

The well-known passage in “ The Excursion ” recurs 
to the mind in which the sage, after recalling how the 
murmur of the sea dwells in the convolutions of a 
Smooth-lipped shell, tells the Solitary :— 

Even such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of faith; and there are times, 
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I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever during power 
And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. Here you stand, 

Adore and worship when you know it not, 4 # 

Pious beyond the intention oj your thought, 4 ; 

Devout above the meaning of your wilt. 'g 

Another objection that will be taken by many 
that the Darwinian doctrine of Evolution by th<S 
process of natural selection tends directly to un*l 
righteousness, and is the deadly enemy of th$$ 
Christian religion, which teaches mercy and compas«S 
sion. “ I am a Darwinian,” said Rhodes ; “ I don't;- 
believe the world was made fpr Portuguese and-i 
pigmies.” And thereon he founded his ethical justi- vj 
fication for painting as much of the world’s map| 
red as he could. The iron law which eliminates; - :; 
the unfit and is ever strong upon the stronge&i 
side seems to supply a precedent for a ruthlesii 
Imperialism and to lend some countenance to th«r| 
pestilent heresies of Nietzsche and his disciplefcj 
Professor Bougld in his essay on “ Darwinism andf 
Sociology” says the conception of Nature as atv£ 
immense arena in which all living beings arfe'ij 
gladiators “ was well adapted to feed the stream of 
pessimistic thought and it furnished to the, apologists 
of war in particular new arguments. In another^ 
quarter it appeared to turn mankind away for evejf* 
from humanitarian dreams.” But, as he points oo&| 
Collectivists and Socialists have found in Darwinist 
stimulus and suggestion, and M. Tarde has pro 
that is quite possible to express in Darwini 
terms, with the necessary transpositions, one of 
most idealistic sociologies that have ever been © 
structed.- What is more striking still is the fact 
the spread of the Darwinian doctrine has 
coincident with the development in every court! 
where Darwin’s books are read of a humanitari; 
spirit. The year before the jubilee of the publicati 
of “The Origin of Species” witnessed the grant) 
of old-age pensions. That puts the antithesis in 
nutshell. 

. But even if we admit this sombre side of Darwinisi 
it must be admitted that it affords a very close 
significant parallel to the sombre side of .the O' 
Testament. The iron law of the elimination of 
unfit and the survival of the fittest was not laid do' 
in the Pentateuch in Darwinian phraseology. <Bi 
the earlier historical books of the Old Testae 
afford us a long-continued series of object-lessonsi % 
which history, teaching by example, holds up befijf 
the eyes of successive generations the spectacle of f 
Darwinian process in full operation. What 
called the elimination of the unfit the Biblical writ! 
called the extermination of the Canaanites. u1 
saints shall inherit the earth ” was the earlier form 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest. Eve 
Rhodes, Darwinian though he was, had a sufficiently 1 
developed ethical sense to revolt against the col#; 
blooded slaughter of Agag, Saul’s prisoner, by th@S 
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hand of Samuel the prophet. Yet it was because 
‘Saul had spared Agag, although “ the Lord had said, 
Go and utterly destroy the sinners, the Amalekites, 
and fight against them until they be consumed,” that 
the Lord rejected him from being King of Israel. 
Nor was it only in the early days of the Jewish 
kingdom that the iron law was ruthlessly applied. 
There is no more exultant strain of mingled piety and 
poetry to be found in the literature of the world than 
that in the book of the prophesies of Isaiah. But in 
all the literature of the world is there a more terrible 
(jjhapter than that which begins :— 

The burden of Babylon, which Isaiah the son of Amoz did 
see. Behold, the day of the Lord cornctli, cruel both with 
wrath and fierce anger, to lay the land desolate : and he shall 
destroy the sinners thereof out of it. Everyone that is found 
shall be thrust through ; and every one that is joined unto them 
shall fall by the sword. Their children also shall be dashed to 
pieces before their eyes ; their houses shall lie spoiled, and their 
wives ravished. And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when Cod over¬ 
threw Sodom and Gomorrah. 

All of which is to this day appointed to be read in 
churches with the rest of the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
tures. The pot has no right to call the kettle black. 

Of course, Darwin did not invent the idea which is for 
ever associated with his name. Professor Thomson 
Sums up the truth fairly well as follows 

The idea of organic evolution, older than Aristotle, slowly 
developed from the stage of suggestion to the stage of verifica¬ 
tion, and the first convincing verification was Darwin’s ; front 
being an d priori anticipation it has become an interpreta¬ 
tion of Nature, anti Darwin is still the chief interpreter ; from 
being a model interpretation it has advanced to the rank of a 
causal theory, the most convincing part of which men will never 
cease to call Darwinism. 

II.—GOSPEL. 

The Law is the schoolmaster, said St. Paul, to lead 
us to Christ. The Old Testament, with its gory mas¬ 
sacres, imprecatory Psalms' and fierce outpourings of 
savage fury against the heathen, was the rubble-work 
foundation on which was reared the Christian faith. 
First Moses, then Christ. This combination of Law 
and Love constitutes the whole of Life. 

What 1 wish particularly to emphasise in this 
.article is the fact that although Darwin himself but 
dimly perceived the full significance of his own 
doctrine, he did in the most remarkable way com¬ 
plete what may be described as his Old Testament of 
Organic Evolution by Natural Selection by his New 
jTpstamcnt of Sexual Selection. If the law which he 
proclaimed on his Sinai was that of the Survival of 
tthe Fittest, the gospel of his Sermon on the Mount has 
Iffee refining and redemptive iaw of Sex. 

|P Many years ago, in an essay on “ The True Basis 
Inf .the New Catholicism,” I stated this Darwinian 
iSospel in terms which still seem to me to embody 
true doctrine. 1 wrote:— 

tvfche one universal and unfailing lever of development and 
SijJlution is the supreme potency of sex. This strange and incx- 
mfexhls attraction which asserts itself as imperiously in the 
amoeba, as in the . ore highly developed mammal, is the 
■piff -but omnipresent motor which impels us upward. . . . 


From sex, directly and indirectly, spring aociety, civilisation, 
the acts, rhe laws, nay, even religion itself is but the highest 
privilege of that tap-root of the world which asserts itself in the 
subtle attraction of sex. Sex, indeed, may be regarded as Use 
original Sinai of natural religion. It is the one universal witness 
which the Father has provided for Himself among all His children. 
There is no speech, no language where its voice is not heard. 
On that foundation, as on the primeval bedrock of the universe, 
all the great religions have been reared. The infinite ascending 
spiral which Mazzini saw leading from matter up to God springs 
from the rudest and simplest forms of the sex impulse, and if 
the seers and prophets of the Apocalyptic vision were divinely 
inspired, it has its culmination between the Creator and the 
Creature which as a supreme metaphor can only be compared to 
the union between the Bridegroom and the Bride. 

In his interesting essay on “ The Value of Colour in 
the Struggle for Life ’’ Mr. E. B. Poulton, Hope Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Oxford, is inclined to 
attribute Darwin’s discovery of the law of sexual 
selection to a period “not many years after” the 
sudden flash of insight which in October, 1838, gave 
to him the Theory of Natural Selection. The earliest 
statement of the doctrine appears to have been in 
1858, when Darwin stated its fundamental principles 
“ clearly and sufficiently ” in a paper read before the 
Linnaian Society. After describing the natural means 
of selection, Darwin said :— 

There is a second agency at work in most unisexual animals, 
tending to produce the same effect, namely, the struggle of the 
males for the females. These struggles arc generally decided 
by the law of battle, but in,the case of birds, apparently, by the 
charms of their song, by their beauty or their power of court¬ 
ship, as in the dancing rock-thrush of Guiana. The most 
vigorous and healthy males, implying perfect adaptation, must 
generally gain the victory in their contests. This kind of selec- 
Uon, however, is less rigorous than the other; it does not 
require the death of the less successful, but gives to them fewer 
descendants.—“Darwin and Modern Science,” p. 295. 

Weismann, in his essay on “ The Selection 
Theory,” thus defines the difference between 
Genesis and Gospel in the Darwinian Scripture :— 

Natural selection chooses out for reproduction the individuals 
that are best equipped for the struggle of existence, and it does 
so at every stage of development; it thus improves the species 
in all its stages and forms. Sexual selection operates only on 
individuals that are already capable of reproduction, and does so 
only in relation to the attainment of reproduction. It arises 
from the rivalry of one sex, usually the male, for the possession 
of the other, usually the female. Its influence can therefore 
only directly affect one sex, in tliat it equips it better for attaining 
possession of the other, -lb. p. 43. 

Professor Schwalbe, in his paper on “ The Descent 
of Man," gives the following account of the Gospel. 
He says:— 

On a very detailed investigation in regard to secondary sexual 
character in the animal series Darwin founded a new theory, 
that of sexual selection. With astonishing patience he gathered 
together an immense mass of material, and showed, in regard to 
Arthropods and Vertebrates, the wide distribution of secondary 
characters, which develop almost exclusively in the male, and 
which enable him, on the one hand, to get the better of his 
rivals in the struggle for the female by the greater perfection of 
his weapons, and, on the other hand, to offer greater allurements 
to the female through the higher development of decorative 
characters, of song, or of scent-producing glands. The best 
equipped males will thus crowd out the less well-equipped in the 
matte- - of reproduction, and thus the relevant characters will be 
increased and perfected through sexual selection. It is, of 
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course, a necessary assumption that tnese secondary sexual 
characters may be transmitted to the female, although perhaps 
in rudimentary form.—I*. 116. 

I began this article on old May Day, when all 
Nature was thrilling responsive to the first ardent 
kisses of the sun. In the porch in my cottage the 
first brood of robins, five in all, were just taking wing. 
For a whole month the redbreasts had laboured with 
unceasing toil first to build the cunningly-devised 
nest, lined with horsehair within and aesthetically 
decorated with withered leaves without, and then to 
rear the brood which they had warmed into life from 
the eggs. From early morning till dewy eve the 
parent birds .had spent the livelong day in constant 
trips to and fro between the garden and the porch, 
freight-laden with juicy caterpillars to fill the five 
gaping yellow beaks within. The patient altruism of 
the older birds, which made a joy of labour, contrasted 
forcibly with the indifferent selfish life of the unmated 
birds—fortunately few in number—who exerted them¬ 
selves solely to satisfy their own wants. Whence the 
difference? Whence this loving service, which had 
as the result the five vigorous nestlings which before 
the sun set had left the nest for ever ? From what 
came this mighty irresistible impulse to labour for 
others, to spend and be spent in the service of these 
callow nestlings ? 

The answer was written in the golden blaze of the 
broom, in the rose-lipped buds of the apple-blossom, 
in the blossom of the lilac, in the song of the birds, 
nay, even in the murmur of the bees, these ministers 
of Hymen who, in order to devote themselves to the 
service of his Temple, have unsexed themselves— 
surely the first and most useful order of celibate 
clergy the world has ever seen. 

To quote from Mr. Grant Allen, himself a fervent 
Darwinian:— 

Everything high and ennobling in our nature springs directly 
out of the sexual instinct. Its alliance is wholly with whatever 
is purest and most beautiful within us. To it we owe our love 
of bright colours, graceful form, melodious sound, rhythmical 
motion. To it we owe the evolution of music, of poetry, of 
romance, of belles lettres, the evolution of painting, of sculpture, 
of decorative art, of dramatic entertainment. To it we owe the 
entire existence of our xsthetic sense, which is, m the last 
resort, a secondary sex-altribule. From it spiings the love of 
beauty ; around it all beautiful arts still circle as their centre. 

■ Its subtle aroma pervades all literature. And to it we owe the 
paternal, maternal, and marital relations ; the growth of the 
affections, the love of little pattering feet and baby laughter. 

“From sex,” continues Grant Allen, “arises every¬ 
thing noblest and loveliest in the world around us. 
Look at nature in the bulk, and see how truly this is 
so. The song of birds, the chirp of insects, feathers 
and fur, crests and antlers, the may in the hedgerows, 
the heather on the hillsides, the berries on the holly, 
the crimson fruit of the yew, the apple tree laden with 
blushing blossoms in spring and with blushing fruit in 
autumn—all alike owe their beauty to sexual needs 
and aesthetic preferences. If you go on a country 
walk, almost every fair object that attracts your eyes, 
from the gorse to the ladybird, from the stately .heron 


to the daisy on the common, attracts them in virtue ,* 
of spme sexual adornment.” ,» 

The song of the nightingale or of Shelley’s skylark is a song, 
that has been acquired by the bird himself to charm the ears of 
his attentive partner. The chirp of the cricket, the cbeerfuf' 
note of the grasshopper, the twittering of the sparrow, 
pleasant caw of the rookery—all these, as Darwin showed, are , 
direct products of sexual selection. F.very pleasant sound that 
greets our cars from hedge or copse in a summer walk has the" 
selfsame origin. If we were to take away from the country the 
music conferred upon it by the sense of sex, we should have . 
taken away every vocal charm it possesses, save the murmur of 
the brooks and the M'hispcring of the breeze through the leaves 
at evening. No tiuush, no linnet, no blackbird would be left 
us. Without love-calls lire music of the fields would be mute, 
the forest would be silent. 

’Tis the Alpha and the Omega of all things. For . 
the mainspring of the life of the world is Love, and 
Sex is the sceptre of the Lord of Life. 

III.—APOCALYPSE. 

For the Apocalyptic vision of the fall of the modern 
Babylon we must turn not to the pages of Darwin, 
but to those of other writers who temper the glowing 
visions of progress conjured up by the Darwinian 
doctrine by lurid pictures of the decadence of the 
race owing to various factors of environment and 
selfishness. One of the most sombre foreshadowings 
is based upon the gradual changes in the atmo¬ 
sphere of our planet brought about by the increasing 
loss of moisture and the consequent return of the 
glacial epoch. Mr. Andrew Lang alludes to this 
epoch as that of the new and true millennium—when' 
“ Equality shall reign indeed, and the Rich shall be 
with us no more.” But that will not be— 

Till slowly from the wrinkled skies 
The fireless frozen Sun shall wane. 

Nor Summer come with golden grain ; ; 

Till men be glad, ’mid frost and snow, . * 

To live such equal lives of pain, 

As now the hutted Eskimo ! ^ 

Mr. Sidney Low, in a very powerful paper on “ The, \ 
Ultimate Man,” contributed to the Westminster- 
Gazette of May ist, describes “ the men and womei^ 
of the future ” as follows :— :■ 

They were dark and small and very dirty; their long andi 
matted hair hung over their bare shoulders ; their clothing was,-' 
filthy rags; they had the hungry eyes of animals, and, like f ; 
animals, they rooted among the shards and fragments of thtS, 
buried city. They were, in fact, savages of an extremely- 
degraded type. 

% 

That was long before the glacial epoch which 
wiped the human race out to its last survivor. 

Here is Mr. Low’s horrible picture of the heir 
the ages—the ultimate man:— 

Something crawled from a cavern just under a ledge of Jot 
and rock opposite the spectators. It looked at first sight;.flikiS' 
a large and hairy baboon, but it had girt round its middle the- 
undressed pelt of an animal. Its own limbs and shoulders weit# 
covered with a fell of hair almost as thick and shaggy as thW’i 
of the slaughtered beast. It stooped and grovelled as it walk^J,’ 
using, indeed, the hands almost as much as the feet; but pre-' 
sently from some hiding-place in the rock it drew forth a piece, 1 
of meat, raw and nearly putrid, and squatting on its haunehes 
began to eat. It growled like a wolf as it tore at the hunks of 
flesh, while the blood ran down over the shoulders and dripped,' 




' from the jaws and crimsoned the claw-like brown hands, and 
i^Streaked the hideous bestial face, the face that had lost its fore¬ 
head, and merged most of its other features into a huge prog- 
j'Jiathous jaw and the mouth of a gorilla. The creature mowed 
i and grunted as it gorged itself, and the Professor surveyed it 
1 with a growing horror. 
f. “ Who,” he said, “ is this ? ” 

, “That, my dear Professor, is the Ultimate Man.” 

Such an appalling vision might well fill us with 
^despair if we accept the purely material hypothesis 
iand regard the physical man as all. But to those who 
: regard bodies of the human race as being but as it were 
v peripatetic prisons for the completion by successive 
^incarnations of the evolution of the soul, such a 
prospect appears less awful. For 
* it would mean that the process of 
purification and education was 
'* complete, and Mr. Low’s “ Ultimate 
Man” would merely be the last 
t solitary prison-house of the flesh 
’■ that needed to be employed for 
?the discipline of the soul. 

V'" Miss Jane Ellen Harrison, in her 
l very thoughtful and suggestive 
paper on “ The Influence of Dar- 
winism on the Study of Religions,” 

| hints not obscurely at this element 
% of Iaght irradiating the Darkness as 
JL.St John’s vision of the Heavenly 
pCity, the new Jerusalem, stands 
gm it against the appalling horrors 
iM his vision of the Fall of Babylon 
Jphpd the Second Death. After 
Ijpcserting that religious phenomena 
Re sult from two delusive processes, 

B|iss Harrison says :— 

BPvls religion then entirely a delusion ? 

not. -Every dogma religion has 
pjjj lih er.-? produced is probably false, but 
|| 9 P||J|' that the religious ir mystical spirit 
the only way of apprehending 
SiMpi'things^ and these of enormous im- 
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portancc . . . Religious students are still hampered by mediaeval- • 
isms such as Body and Soul, and by the perhaps scarcely less 
mythological segregations of Intellect, Emotion, Will. But new 
facts arc accumulating (see the “ Proceedings of the Society for 
Psychical Research,” London, passim —and especially vols. yii.—• 
xv. For a valuable collection of the phenomena of mysticism, 
see William James’ “Varieties of Religious Experience”), facts 
about the formation and flux of personality and the relations 
between the conscious and the subconscious. Any moment 
some great imagination may leap out into the dark, touch the 
secret places of life, lay bare the cardinal mystery of the 
marriage of the spatial with the non-spatial. It is, I venture to 
think, towards the apprehension of such mysteries, not by 
reason only, but by man’s whole person-' 
ality, that the religious spirit in the course 
of its evolution through ancient magic 
and modern mysticism is ever blindly yet 
persistently moving. Be this as it may, it 
is by thinking of religion in the light of 
evolution, not as a revelation given, not 
as a rialilifails, but as a process, and it 
is so only, I think, that we attain to a 
spirit of real patience and tolerance.— 

P. 511. 

For- readers who require some¬ 
thing less abstract than Miss 
Harrison’s “ Marriage of the 
Spatial with the Non-Spatial,” 
Miss E. Katherine Bates has pro¬ 
vided much food for thought in 
her new volume, “ Psychical 
Science and Christianity ” (Werner 
Laurie. 6s.). It is a brave and 
earnest attempt to prepare.for the 
constructive work of the future by 
showing to those who halt'* and 
linger behind, that the great 
Realities of spiritual existence 
survive all storm and strain and 
all temporary manifestations which 
threaten the shipwreck Of Faith, 
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Miss Bates states her point of view in the following 
sentences:— 

T}ie old garments of hard and fast Theological creeds are 
outgrown, having served their necessary purpose in the past. 
Modern discoveries and modern freedom of thought prove this 
beyond question. 

Behind all creeds stands the Eternal Father—the Eternal 
Love: and the Logos who comes forth to teach us this, and 
whom we call The Christ. 

It is possible'that from the Laboratory of the Bio¬ 
logist there may soon be forthcoming conclusive 
demonstration of the theory that all organic life is a 
descent into matter of three dimensions from the 
fourth dimensional plane. Nor need we despair of 
securing sooner or later scientific verification of the 
intuition of Alfred Russel Wallace, who, as Professor 
Schwalbe complains, “ admitted everything in regard 
to the morphological descent of man, but maintained 
in a mystic way that something of a spiritual nature 
must have been added to what man inherited from 
animal ancestors.” This view, which Darwin dis¬ 
missed as “ incredibly strange,” may ere long be 
accepted as vindicating the superior insight of Wallace 
over Darwin. 

IDEAL LOVE AND PARENTAGE. 

But leaving these high and abstruse themes, we 
return to more familiar planes when we pick up the 
admirable little book which Mr. William Platt has 
just written on “ Love and Parentage : a Practical 
Ideal" (Yellon, Williams and Co.). Mr. Platt has 
long been known as a whole-souled, pure-minded 
devotee of Ideal Parentage. In his new book, alter 
deploring the flippant irreverence of Society in pre¬ 
sence of the great' sacred facts of Nature, Mr. Platt 
exclaims : “ We need a Phallic religion, a cult of the 
honour and decency of true passional love.” Phallic 
religion is an ill phrase. There is too much Phallus 
worship; but what Mr. Platt really means is the 
worship of the mother and the child. In his last 
chapter on “ Neo-Malthusianism” he maintains that 
we are all on the down-grade:— 

The woman of to-day is losing the mother-feeling faster than 
she is losing the mother-milk. . . . What are Ihese creatures 
who shudder at birth and have no innate, sympathy with 
the child ? They are sexual degenerates. Their sex has not 
energy enough to reproduce, nor vitality enough to desire repro¬ 
duction, The ancient Roman, who tickled his throat to vomit 
that he might cat again, anticipated in a less serious form the 
sexual degenerate of to-day. . . . The great Italian period of 
art rejoiced in motherhood. The mother and child was the 
favourite, all-sufficing theme, anti the mothers were real mothers, 
built for motherhood, thrilled to the core with it. Turn from 
this vigorous, well-built women of the great Italian pictures and 
gaze on a woman as drawn by a modern decadent -with her 
slim, impotent figure, her drowsy yet restless voluptuous eyes, 
all desire and no passion, luxuriously amative, morbidly 
unseproductive. Therein is a deep tale told. 

Mr. Platt sees the inevitable Apocalypse of doom in 
the victQry of race death, when the vitality of civilised 
man “ will be content with the flickering out in 
ineffective sterile amativeness—giving up the struggle 
like R poor craven, without even a last kick.” 
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From America comes a still more bitter wail. , Jp 
Mn Roosevelt’s- vigorous phrase, “ Race Suicide,"ii! 
added the lament of the “ Wifeless Husband," 
spouse not merely objects to motherhood, but 
as her first right the denial of all conjugal rigKP'' 3 
her husband, and shuffles out of all her responsii 
ties, except the purely negative one which bars 
from' intimacy with men other than her husband. Tht| 
drying-up of the healthy instinct of sex is the fore* 
runner of national decay. The Shekinah forsakes the 
Holy of Holies when the Divine principle is abused|jj 
abased, or extirpated. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Platt recognises that the; 
true doctrine suffers from the exaggerated nonsense! 
talked by some of its exponents. The opponents Q(j 
childless or of one-child marriages ought not tqi 
forget that the mother of six who objects to be th<$ 
mother of twelve has much to say for herself. “ The 
enemy of the future is not the mother of too man* 
children,” says Mr. Platt; “ her day is already passed 
It is the insidious preacher of voluptuous sterility,”! 
There is a still more dangerous foe to the perpetuation 
of a healthy race, and that is the cultivation Of 
frigidity as a virtue among women, with its resultant 
in promiscuity among men. While it is true that n$ 
woman should have more children than she cap 
healthily produce and adequately feed, board, clothe^ 
and educate, it is not less true that every womatg 
should have as many children as she can rear without 
injuring her health or inflicting upon the world « 
litter of infants whom she can neither feed nor train.:; 

THE PERIL OF AMERICA. 

In the North American Review, Mr. Frederick 
Hoffman gives some appalling figures as to the dyit^j 
out of the best stock in America. In New Englar 
the average number of children in 1800 was 6‘i 
family. It had fallen to 2-5 in 1872, and in 
upper classes of Boston to i'8 in 1900. In 
England it is the same story. As Mr. David Her 
says: — 

The reduction in the size of families has begun at the wre 
end of the social scale and is increasing in the wrong' 
Where there is more culture and education as shown by"«j 
higher proportion of professional men, where there is mc !M 
leisure and comfort as shown by a higher percentage 
domestic servants, where the traders who appeal to the imp), 
videtit and thriftless are fewer in number, there the birth-rate ;■ 
least. p 

If the best people won’t breed, the future belongs 1 
the children of the lower types. 

The native-born English-speaking American of 1 
best stock is being submerged and may ultima^ 
become extinct. Mr. Hoffman says :— ^ 

The American white population, according to the last CejM&fj 
consists, in round figures, of forty-one million native-borR-fp 
native parents, five million of mixed parentage, and twenty-^ 
million of foreign parentage. Since 1900, however, more that 
five million immigrants have arrived, mostly from Southed 
Europe. By the last Census the number of married women 
of native white parents was 7,262,000 against 2,215,000 natives 
born of foreign parents, and 2,860,000 of foreign birth, -fit 
other words, against a little over seven million native whjil 
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SjftferritHl women there are about five million either wholly or in 
tyirt of foreign extraction. 

The foreign population marries earlier, marries 
©ftener, and has more children than the native-born. 
||'atistics are lacking except in a few New England 
Slates, hut there the average birth-rate of the foreigner 
poetically twice, and sometimes nearly thrice, that 
as the native-born :— 


secondary aspects. Mrs. Ward is horrified by the ; 
facility with which divorces ar© granted in some of 
the States of the American Union. She has rero ’ 
that one marriage in twelve is dissolved by the 
Courts in America, and she says that of the women ^ 
who apply for divorce few ever marry again. • 
To her thinking the facility of divorce is the evil to 'i 
be assailed. If it were not so easy to dissolve a ' *■ 


If we assume that the difference in the birth-rate is the same 
in. other States, then the actual deficiency in the annual number 
or births of native-born women of native stock will approxi¬ 
mately amount to more than one and a quarter million. In 
after words, the actual deficiency in the numerical increase of 
the native population is about the same as the present annual 
influx of foreigners, mostly from the Southern States of Kuropc. 
If the fecundity of native women as a class is very considerably 
below that of the women of foreign birth, the condition is 
Hill more deplorable among educated women, and in 
particular among those who are graduates of higher insti¬ 
tutions of learning. Among others, for illustration, of 
Vassar graduates during the ten years ending with 1896 only 
a8 per cent, were married by 1903, with an average number of 
Children of i'6pcr mother, while a considerable number were 
Without issue. The results of other colleges are practically the 
lame, and in all cases the percentage of married women is less, 
the age at marriage is more advanced, the number of children is 
Knall, and large families are the rare exception. According to 
Dewey, quoted by Stanley Hall, 37 per cent, of married college 
graduates had no children, although the average number of 
years of married life was over six. JIall concludes that “ from 
(he knowledge at hand, it is plain that our race would be 
tpeedily extinct if it depended upon the rate of replenishment 
(M the educated classes.” 

The fact seems to be that we are in a period of 
(transition from the Aphis stage of natural selection— 
it) which millions are born in order that one or two 
6 f the best may be picked out to survive—to the 
Ultimate stage of Sexual Selection in which only such 
Offspring will be produced as are needed to keep up 
the population of the world and the progress of the 
race. Mankind—or shall we say rather womankind ? 
—has only recently discovered that the bearing of 
children need not be linked on as a constant possi¬ 
bility to every ultimate expression of sex-passion. 
They have not yet realised that this discovery extends 
rather than limits the area of the moral responsibility 
of the race. Parentage, no longer a blind chance acci¬ 
dent resultant upon gratification of the mutual instinct 
that craves for physical union, becomes the intelligent 
Choice of responsible beings. Woe be unto them if 
&>ey shirk the duty of filling the ranks of the soldiers 
jhf progress from motives of selfishness or of fear ! 


marriage, marriages would not be dissolved. So she 
tells a story of a typical marriage of modern days. 

Roger Barnes, a fine physical animal, with a more or 
less commonplace mind and no money, decides to dis¬ 
pose of his physical attractions to the first American 
heiress who can pay the requisite number of dollars. 

He finds his purchaser in Daphne Floyd, whom Mrs. 
Ward describes in terms’ which occasionally suggest 
the well-known American duchess whose fortune was 
used to repair one of our historic palaces. Having 
bought her handsome husband, she has one, child by 
him, and no more. One baby is not enough to absorb 
the whole energy of an active, ambitious American 
woman. She quarrels with Roger’s relations, and makes 
his life a hell by her jealousy. Having bought her 
husband for cash down, and as it was her dollars which 
fed him from day to day, she naturally wanted the 
whole of him. Now, no woman can ever have the 
whole of any man, any more than any man can have 
the-whole of any woman. There are always unmarried 
spaces in the life of the most devoted of turtle doves. 
Daphne was not a turtle dove. She insisted upon 
monopolising her husband, and, as he resented this, 
and flirted innocently with a previous sweetheart, 
Daphne danced off to Dakota, where, by the aid of per¬ 
jured testimony, she got a divorce that secured her the 
custody of the one child. But nothing goes well 
with her. Her child dies, her health fails. Her . 
husband refuses to take her back. Moral: What 
an awful thing is the South Dakota Divorce Court! 

It is a very far-fctched moral. There are several 
much more serious things to be considered before 
we come to the Divorce Court, which indeed was- 
rather a palliative than the producer of Daphne’s 
misfortunes. Indeed, had not the Dakota Court , 
intervened, Daphne in her mad jealousy and im¬ 
perious pride would probaoly have given work'for the •* 
English Divorce Court to do without any need of 
suborned witnesses. 

The fact is that marriage entered into without 


, MRS. HUMPHRY WARD AND AMERICAN HIVORCE. 

|.'In Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, “ Daphne; or, 
Wmrriage A la Mode',' the author of “ Robert Elsmere,’’ 
inverting to her earlier rile of a sermoniser, touches 
jjmpn one phase of the subject illustrated by Mr. 
ttoffman’s appalling statistics of Race Suicide, 
fppaphne ” is not for a moment comparable in value 
p: the admirable novel “Together,” in which a 
Efiofessor of Chicago University presented a capital 
of American marriage. It is, indeed, in 
■Ift.w^y a curiously perverse effort to divert atten 
E|«m the root of the question to one of its very 




having parentage as its dominating object is extremely 
likely to turn out ill unless there is very great mental 
sympathy. When it turns out as badly as Daphne’s 
one child marriage turned out the result is what might 
be expected, and although a free divorce law may 
not mend matters, it is nonsense to put down at^its 
door the responsibility for all the misery Daphne and 
her husband endured. Not by such marriages will the' 
progress of the race be secured. Sexual selection will 
work out all right in the end, but in this present time 
of transition there is some considerable danger that 
some of the best evolved types may become extinct. 




Mr. Frederick Macmillan. 

[Phjtj^rxiph iy Eliott and 1’ty ) 

Mr. Frederick. Macmillan, whose portrait appears 
on this page, is the head of the great publishing house 
of Macmillan and Co., London and New York—a 
firm which for many years has maintained the highest 
and best traditions of the publishing world. A never- 
ceasirtg stream of literature in all its branches flows 
from the headquarters of the firm in London, and a 
popular addition to their immense catalogue has just 
b( e i made in the shape of a new series of favourite 
novels bound in cloth for scvenpence. 

MACMILLAN’S SEVENPKNNY SERIES. 

The first ten volumes of this new series are remark¬ 
able for their wide range of interest and for their high 
literary merit. The list comprises some of the best 
books of some of the most popular modern writers, 
and great pains have been bestowed upon their out¬ 
ward form. Each volume has a frontispiece, and a 
neat blue cloth cover, with lettering in gold. Elizabeth 
and Her German Garden is a book that has had many 
imitators, but no rival, and its attraction is unique. 
In none of his books, perhaps, arc the distinctive 
qualities of Mr. James Lane Allen as an author more 
clearly marked than in The Choir Invisible, a fine 
book, beautiful in conception, restrained in treatment, 
full of human interest, and with an alluring atmo¬ 
sphere that is all its own. The First Violin, by Jessie 
Fothergill, is the most popular story of a writer of 
great gifts. It is a story of strong and deep interest, 
told with consummate literary skill, and to such as 
have musical sympathies an added pleasure and 
delight will be felt in reading it. litc House of 
Mirth, by Mrs. Wharton, is a powerful analysis 
of the wealth and fashion of New York, full 
of originality, force, and realism of the best 
soft. Miss Cholmondeley’s Liana Tempest brought 
fame to its author. It is a novel of modern 
life, full of. movement and exciting incident. Miss 
Florence Montgomery’s Misunderstood is an ex¬ 
quisitely touching story, with a charm that is irresistible 


in its appeal to the tender, beautiful, and ennob 
things of life. Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Forest La 
is a distinct acquisition to the true literature 
romance. John Glynn, by Mr. Arthur Paterson, 
stirring romance of the fight with crime in a nest 
hooligans and thieves in a London slum. A Ron 
Singer, by Mr. Marion Crawford, is one of the ear 
works of this popular writer, and one of the Ital 
group of stories, in which it is thought by many t 
the author's finest work is to be found. And 
Waif's Progress , by Miss Rhoda Broughton, is 
admirable example of the art of this veteran writef. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 

The Bancrofts, by Sir Squire and Lady Bancr 
(John Murray. 15s. net), is a delightful autob 
graphical record of sixty years. In “this Duett‘wi 
an occasional chorus,” “ Marie Wilton ” opens t 
story with a declaration that the old fables about b 
origin have no foundation in fact, and instead si 
gives us the true story of herself, the child-actre 
who was put upon the boards before she could &pef 
plainly. Marie’s mother impressed upon her ti 
importance of making herself heard by the ent$ 
audience— ■ $ 

There is a poor man who is the last to get into the gallery; '*j 
has therefore only a corner in the back row of all, whered 
sees and hears with difficulty. He has been working hard n 
has saved his sixpence to give himself a treat. How dread A 
then, it would be to find that he cannot hear what the acta 
are talking about. - ■ a 

Sir Squire’s anecdotes are interesting, and fm 
getting about the world he often made notes of am 
quaint things which he discovered. For examgn 
after their retirement Sir Squire and Lady Bancnl 
spent a good deal of time in Switzerland It vtijj 
during one of these frequent visits to that beautif)) 
country that they came across this extraordinary 
from a decorator for certain reparations in a forefj| 
church:— 

Touching up Ten Commandments.25 frftU 

Reviving Fomins Piltte and putting a new rib in his .4 

back. i. 15 ,j ( "j 

Putting a new' tail on the rooster of St. Peter and ‘-4 

mending his comb.20 ,, \ ! 

Embellishing and gilding left wing of the Guardian i 

Angel , . ... 27^,4 

Washing the servant of the High Priest and rouging , ’.j 

his cheek . 15 ,ij‘i 

Bordering the robe of Herod and dressing his wig ... 22 ?, 
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^Cleaning (he ears of Balaam’s 
% ass and shoeing him ... 20 francs 

^Decorating Noah’s Ark ... 25 ,, 

.Mending the shirt of the Prodi¬ 
gal Son and cleaning his cars 15 ,, 

.^Renewing Heaven, adjusting 
", ilie North Star, and clean¬ 
ing the Moon ... .. 35 „ 

Reanimating the flames of Pur¬ 
gatory and restoring souls ... 30 ,, 

'Reviving the flames of Hell ... 20 ,, 

Putting a new tail on the I >evil, 
mending his left hoof, with 
several extra jobs for the 
Damned . .. ae 


Enchanters of Men , by E. (\ L;, -:’V 
Mayne (Methuen. 10s. 6d. net), is V 

a history of fair, frail, foreign, and kv 
fascinating ladies, with many fine BSSq-j 
' portraits illustrating the “ en- Krwtr 
chanters ”—Tullia d'Aragona, Diane 
tie Poictiers, Mme. du Barry, Louise ■e**\ 

Countess of Albany, Jenny Lind, *' 

And others—twenty-three in all. Wll &.'f, 

For those who like somewhat 
meretricious gossip the book will 
no doubt be satisfying. 'J'lte «kV.V.. 
characters are nowise whitewashed : 
beauty—their unforgettable eyes §&■ 
especially—is made to cover a ^ ^ ‘ 
multitude of sins. Curiously enough, jpf'dK 
when the enchanters are chaste, as 
was Jenny Lind, the subjects are pyjjjb 
accounted unloveworthy. * 

The Tower of London, by (_’. G. 

Harper (Chapman and Hall. • jv^fe-A- 
7s. 6d.). Much comment is un- 1 

necessary in speaking of such a v 

book by such a past-master in the fre 

art of description. The plan is 
almost that of the Veoman cicerone 
who conducts important personages . 
through the Tower, for the stork s 
are not given in chronological order, and the illus¬ 
trations are many and beautifully executed. 

^ Sea Kings of Britain, by G. A. Callender (Longmans, 
jreen and Co. 3s. 6d.). 'l'his consecutive account 
of our naval history from 1666 to Quiberon Bay in 
1759 is carefully planned and well carried out, giving 
i bird’s-eye view, with sufficient technicalities to 
please a sailor, and anecdotes enough for the mere 
deader for pleasure. In it not only are our victories 
Inscribed, but our lapses into cowardice are given for 
(warning. 

P i A Stepson of Fortune, by Henry Murray (Chap- 
and Hall. 10s, 6d. net). This record of the 
nal experiences of Christie Murray’s brother, a 
i of that which he himself terms a conspicuously 
tunate existence, would be sad reading if he did 
imself bear witness to the power of misfortune 
ly borne to make a man. This son of a dour 
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“ The Bancrofts ”] 

Irving, Toole, and Bancroft 

(From a drawing in colour by PhiJ May.) 

Scottish father, who, he says, “ would have thought it 
more just to have beaten a child for a fault he did 
not commit, than to have spared a thrashing for.a 
fault he did commit,” seems to nave had scarcely one 
soul-satisfying joy from his birh until his wedding- 
day, when middle age had passed. If he wrote a 
novel the MS. disappeared; if he went into partner¬ 
ship in a theatrical venture the leading lady dis¬ 
appointed him. But all this only adds to the interest 
of the book, which is packed with reminiscences of 
well-known people. 

ST. JOSEPHINE OF DILSTON. 

Josephine E. Butler , an Autobiographical Memoir, 
is the somewhat curious title of a book edited by 
G. W. and Lucy A. Johnson, and published by 
Arrowsmith (318 pp. 6s. net, with portraits). The 
editors say that they have tried to tell the life-story of 


One of the noblest women who ever lived, “ in her 
own words, by means of extracts from her own 
waitings,’’ with just sufficient thread of explanation 
to hold them together. They have “ not included 
any private letters, as it was Mrs. Butler’s strongly 
expressed wish that these should not be published.” 
That the dead hand of Mrs. Butler should deprive 
posterity of the most illuminating and characteristic 
material for forming a final judgment upon her 
and her work is’ much to be regretted. 

The narrative as here presented makes the briefest 
mention of the two episodes which brought the 
present reviewer into closest contact with Mrs. 
Butler. None reading this book could form any 
adequate notion of the leading part Mrs. Butler took 
in securing the passing of the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act of 1885, but it was the greatest of her 
achievements after the Repeal of the C. D. Acts. 
1 was the humble executant of her inspiring genius. 
The other case was very different. Mrs. Butler 
went woefully wrong about the Boer War, being 
misled by her belief that the interest of the native 
races was bound up in the triumph of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Of this sad lapse the editors wisely, say as little as 
possible. 

After her husband’s death Mrs. Butler was never 
the woman she was during his lifetime. Canon 
Butler was a silent, modest, unobtrusive man, but 
he was the balance-wheel of the life-work of his wife. 
Everyone who knew Mrs. Butler intimately wor- 
shipped her; many loved her; not a few feared her. 
For she was a woman in whom the Spirit of the Lord 
dwelt, and sometimes that Spirit revealed itself as a 
fiery, flaming sword. In her one exceptional depart¬ 
ment she stands foremost among the Victorian women, 
equal, if not superior, to any of her contemporaries, 
although they included Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, 
Catherine Booth and Queen Victoria herself. 

Professor Stuart, M.P., in a brief introduction, says 
that “ As an orator, Mrs. Butler touched the hearts of 
her hearers as no one else has done to whom I have 
listened.” It was not only as an orator she touched 
the heart. The life of the Lady Godiva of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century was more potent in its appeal to the 
human heart than all her speeches, though they were 
inspiring, or all her writings, of which the mere titles 
fill four pages of bibliography. In the next edition 
I hope the editors will give an index. 

ENGLISH POLITICS AND GERMAN LITERATURE. 

The ninth volume of the Political History of Eng¬ 
land, now being issued by Messrs. Longmans (7s. 6d. 
net), covers the period from the accession of Queen 
Anne to the death of George II. (1702-1760). The 
histpry is produced under the joint direction of Dr. 
W. Hunt and Dr. R. L. Poole. This particular 
volume is written by I. S. Leadam, M.A., who has a 
painstaking mind, and is a recognised authority 
on the period. A comprehensive index and several 
, maps and plans are included in the book. The 


completed work will be a most valuable addition 
to political literature. „.\‘Z 

In the series of Short Histories of the Literatures efik 
the World, edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse, Profei 
Calvin Thomas, of Columbia University, New Yorl 
is responsible for the volume on German Literatu 
In such a book, which has to'endeavour to be a reft? 
history dealing with the whole subject coherently, I 
was necessary to omit freely. Professor Thomas 
therefore wisely decided to omit scholars, philosophers^ 
and men of science, and has confined himself pretty 
closely toliterature ” in the restricted English sensed 
of the word. His general plan has been to select! 
from the more literary phenomena the facts which# 
seemed to be most representative, and dwell on thera| 
at some length, rather than make his history a mere'* 
catalogue of names and works. It is an interesting 1 
book (Heinemann. 6s. Pp. 400). , 

THE COMMONWEALTH OK THE SOUTH. | 

In The Commonwealth of Australia , one of the; 
“ All Red ” Series (Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d. net), 
the Hon. B. R. Wise makes an effort to overcome- 
“ the plentiful lack of knowledge about Australia.* 
The book certainly contains much valuable information, 
about the Commonwealth, but unfortunately Mr.’ 
Wise lacks that impartiality one would naturally 
expect in a man who formerly held the post of 4 
Attorney-General in New South Wales; nor is he; 
always as accurate as the chronicler of a country’* 
progress should be. In addition to expressing his'., 
indebtedness to Mr. Coghlan, Australia’s greatest, 
statistician, Mr. Wise might have submitted his proofs! 
to him. Still, his description of Australia should gefe 
far to put the Commonwealth’s resources and peoplql 
in the right light, and induce those who are prejudice® 
through ignorance to realise its great possibilities,! 
Mr. Wise’s sympathy with the Labour Party is welp 
known, and the account he gives of its formation ang| 
growth is interesting; so is his defence of the Whitei 
Australia policy. He touches on most of the bumin$i 
questions in Australian politics, and probably the par 
he himself has played in those controversies is respoi 
sible for the partiality referred to above. A convei 
to Protection, this Cobden Club Medallist can now sajfy 
nothing good of his former faith, which he denounces^ 
with a thoroughness entirely out of place in a book! 
of reference. 


THE REPUI’.UC Of THE WEST. 


A greater contrast could hardly be found than thafcj 
between two books which appeared last month. Both? 
set out to describe America and Americans. One,i 
Young America- s Peril (Griffiths. 6s. net), by P. Aef 
Vaile, a New Zealander, who is a well-known writeia 
on golf and tennis, shows the American in the worsts 
possible light, holds up his speech, his taste, hi$fi 
dollar-grabbing, his cities, his women and himself tql 
ridicule and criticism. Mr. Vaile no.doubt faithfully^) 
reproduces the impression he received during his stayC 
in the States, but his book is best described by hJ 
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quotation from the other volume, Americans (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s. net), by Alexander Francis :— 

The traditional estimate of Americans is based upon the 
impressions of those ‘who having merely crushed together several 
partially observed facts and kneaded them into an imperfect 
generalisation which, being caught up by a violent prejudice, 
became a false theory, have spoken and have been listened to 
as if they were Gods pronouncing judgment upon a great nation 
which they themselves were too small to understand. 

Mr, Francis’s work has^ the accuracy and com¬ 
prehension which Mr. Vaile’s lacks. His long 
residence in Russia, where he came in contact with 
the type of immigrant now entering the United States, 
and* his observing travels throughout the world fit him 
peculiarly for the task he has undertaken. 

“ After visiting the Americans in all parts of their vast 
territory,” he says, “ I am prepared to undertake the defence of 
Americans against themselves and of America against the world.” 

“ The whole people more completely perhaps than any other 
people have faith m humanity, passion for justice, ami a de¬ 
votion to freedom.” 

“ They are freer than Englishmen of the shallow official 
optimism that refuses to see self-defects, and the false patriotism 
that will not acknowledge such defects as refuse not to be seen.” 

“The unqualified denunciations of the ills of the body politic- 
have had so potent an effect upon the popular mind that in 
America bragging is in danger of becoming a lost art." 

Those chapters in which Mr. Francis deals with 
immigration are the most important of all, for therein 
he clearly sets forth the danger which thoughtful 
Americans are contemplating with grave misgiving. 
Can America continue to absorb the millions now 
pouring through her gates and turn them into good 
American citizens as she has done hitherto ? Last 
year 1,200,000 settled in America, and whereas in 
1865 90 per cent, came from Great Britain, Germany, 
and Scandinavia, last year only 19 per cent, came 
from the Teutonic group, 81 per cent, coming from 
Austria, Hungary, Italy and Russia. 

It is now the least thrifty and prosperous members 
of any European community instead of the most 
energetic, careful and thrifty who form the immigrants 
of to-day. Side by side with this enormous increase 
in the least desirable classes of immigrants is the 
remarkable decrease in the birth-rate of the original 
stock. The result is that the people who supplanted 
the Indians are obviously being supplanted by the 
immigrants. “Nowhere,” says Mr. Francis, “is 
citizenship a harder problem than in the America of 
to-day ; and nowhere is citizenship more heedlessly 
conferred.” 

“SERVIA I1Y THE SERVIANS.” 


;* Mr. Alfred Stead struck out an original and useful 
' line when he induced the Marquis Ito and the 
Reading statesmen of Japan to contribute to a book 
,;which he edited under the title “ Japan by the 
Japanese.” He has now brought out another volume 
. mpiled and edited in similar fashion, which deals 
$£th a smaller kingdom much nearer home. 

Servia by the Servians {Heinemann. 378 pp, 
l&’S. 6d. With map), is dedicated by permission tc 
Peter, and is introduced by a few pages 


“ setting forth the ideals of national developments and 
progress as conceived by King Peter.” It is a closely 
printed book, and its contents cover the whole ground 
Among the twenty-four contributors are :— 

M. Milanovitch, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 

The Chief of the General Staff, 

The Minister of Justice, 

The Minister of Public Instruction, 

The Minister of Finance, and 
The Minister of Public Works. 

So that this book may be regarded as a standard 
encyclopaedic up-to-date handbook to Servia of to¬ 
day. The moment of publication is opportune. 
Servia may at any moment be the vortex of the 
long-dreaded general war, and it is well to have this 
record of what she is before the change comes which 
blots her out of the map, either by absorbing her in 
Austria-Hungary or by making her the Prussia of a 
Slavonian Empire. Race suicide has not spread to 
Servia, where the birth-rate is 44 per 1,000, and 
“ more than 43 per cent, of the families possess over 
six memb'Ts.” Servians are short of women, there 
being 1,000 men to 945 women. 

The women do most of the work—first to rise and 
last to sleep. They are in a state of subjection to 
man almost inconceivable in these suffragette days. 
“ When a male child is born the ninth house sings, 
when a female child is born even the ninth house 
weeps,” is a Servian proverb. The chapters on 
superstitions, religion, and manners and customs are 
of the most general interest in the book. It is an 
unknown world which this book reveals to us—a 
cosmos complete in itself, full of throbbing life. 
There are not quite 3,000,000 people in Servia; but 
how much more interesting they arc to read about 
than the three million Cockneys added to the popula¬ 
tion of London in the last half-century ! 

The Servian authorities who write about the Servians 
are naturally silent concerning their political future. But 
judging from the ethnographical map which is bound 
up with the volume, they confidently calculate upon a 
much greater rble than that which they have hitherto 
played. Mr. Alfred Stead has done his editing and 
compilation carefully and well. There is a good 
index. The book is indispensable to every public 
library. 

AN AGRICULTURAL 1KXT-BOOK. 

The Book of Wheat , by Peter Tracy Dondlinger, 
Ph.D. (Orange Judd Company). While primarily 
written for the American farmer, this work is a reliable 
text-book for the agricultural student; the author’s 
wide survey of everything that affects the growing and 
selling of wheat makes it of value to the producer and 
consumer alike. As the cultivation of wheat presents 
very different problems on either side of the Atlantic, 
it is impossible for the home grower to adopt many of 
the methods referred to by the author. But the 
bibliography is very complete and includes a full 
reference to year books issued by the Canadian and 
United States Departments of Agriculture. In the 
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chapter devoted to Fertilizers, the all-important ques¬ 
tion of natural fertility receives adequate attention. 
Under the sub-section “ Bacteria ” we read :— 

For cereal crops a previous leguminous crop is equivalent to 
the application of a nitrogenous fertilizer. In effect this was 
known by the Romans 2,000 years ago. Many theories were 
advanced to explain the beneficial effects of a leguminous crop, 
but the true explanation was not found until 1886, when 
Hellriegel convinced the entire scientific world that bacteria 
cause and inhabit the root nodules of leguminous plants, and 
that the symbiotic relation between these bacteria and the plants 
enables the latter to feed indirectly upon the limitless and cost¬ 
less store of free atmospheric nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is one of the most costly and important of all plant 
foods and most crops remove large quantities of it from the soil. 

-This applies with especial force to the wheat crop. The com¬ 
mercial supply is so limited that a “ nitrogen famine ” had 
already been predicted, but the discovery of nitrogen-gathering 
bacteria seems destined to lead to the utilization of air nitrogen 
at a nominal cost. Plants normally obtain through their roots 
nitrogen in some highly organized form. All non-leguminnus 
plants placed in soil entirely destitute of nitrogen will wither 
and die. Bacteria alone have this power of fixing nitrogen. 
Not only have these bacteria increased the nitrogen content of 
sods planted with leguminous crops, but it is now claimed that 
for many centuries they have been continually fixing atmospheric 
nitrogen in certain regions of Chile and Peru, thus crea'ing the 
extensive deposits of nitrate of soda there found in a natural 
state. 

FOR THE ARTISTIC READER. 

The Nature Book (Cassell and Co. T2s.). This 
is a handsome volume, splendidly illustrated with 
photographs and drawings depicting the delights and 
beauties of the open air. There are also a dozen 
finely-reproduced plates, in colours, of paintings by 
leading artists. Each chapter is contributed by a 
writer thoroughly familiar with his subject, and the 
whole work is informing. Better reproductions are 
seldom seen and the photographs are exceptionally 
good. One would have difficulty in finding a more 
acceptable gift book. 

Messrs. Cassell publish as usual the Royal Academy 
Pictures and Sculpture , a selection of the principal 
works exhibited (3s. net, or cloth 5s.. net). It is 
curious to notice how well some of the pictures 
reproduce, but how very much others lose in the 
process, especially one of the best landscapes, Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes’ “ February Sunshine.” This, of 
course, is due to the style of painting; the utmost 
possible has been done to render the picture clearly 
in the process engraving, and the book is a very 
• artistic souvenir of this year’s exhibition at Burlington 
House. 

SOME OF THE NEW NOVELS. 

Among the historical novels of the month two are 
especially interesting. The Slave Girl of Agra, by 
Romesh Dutt (Fisher Unwin. 6s), shows how 
useful is fiction as the handmaid of fact, for Mr. Dutt 
puts vividly before us that wonderful period of the 


history of India when Akbar was Emperor. Perhaf 
he has unconsciously wedded early Eastern knov 
ledge to later Western impressions, for this story c 
man’s honesty and bravery and woman’s love an 
beauty might have had its prototype in Europe in th 
old crusading times. The other book is From Cloistt 
to Court, by F. M. Cotton-Walker (Longman) 
3s. 6d.). The heroine of the story, Charlotte d 
Bourbon, was no more free than Mr. Dutt’s Hemlats 
for she was condemned to a cloister against he 
mother’s wishes and her own agonised entreaties 
She refused, however, to take the vows, and afte 
years of seclusion escaped, and later became the wif 
of William the Silent, Prince of Orange, and th 
common ancestress of both the Prince and Princes 
of Wales. 

Great things may be expected from so good 
beginning as this first novel, Olive in Italy, by Mora 
Dalton (Fisher Unwin. 6s.). In it an English gir 
left an orphan and penniless, accepts the invitation 1 
some Italian cousins who are of the middle-class, bi 
not at all nice. In Italy she runs through the whol 
gamut of human suffering, for work is not easy t 
obtain and hunger hard to bear. Moreover, Olive wa 
not a very sensible person ; the man she loved wa 
married when young, is separated from his wife, an 
she herself is pursued by a princely roue. It is curiov 
to have in juxtaposition another novel, by Horae 
Vachell, written before he made his name (An In 
pending Sword. Murray. 2s. 6d.). He has don 
well neither to revise nor add to the story, for it ha 
life and originality, and certainly is not banal, eve 
though the workmanship is somewhat immature. Th 
scene is laid in America, and the “ sword ” is th 
fear of a millionaire that the former husband of hi 
wife -may harm her young son by way of revenge. 

In Gervase, by Mabel Dearmer (Macmillan. 6s. 
the character drawing is good and the theme ■ 
marriage and what it has always meant to mystic 
Gervase, the child of a hunting squire and a delical 
intellectual woman, was orphaned young and educate 
by a tutor who was somewhat of an ascetic. The 
comes a mistaken marriage, an extraordinary discl< 
sure by the bride upon the wedding night, Final!; 
when later the man knows 'what love is, the teaci 
ing of his youth prevents the happiness which ha 
come so close to him. 

The Captains Daughter, by Helen H. Watsc 
(Mills and Boon. 6s.), deals with two. main ch 
racters who are carefully sketched, and not impr 
liable in the main. Constance, a down-troddt 
daughter, is a splendid sister and becomes a muc 
loved wife, though she was faultily trained and give 
to sudden impulses. 

The Love Tale of a Misanthrope is by Ethel 1 
Forbes (Elliot Stock. 6s.). “ There is no logic 
love,” the misanthrope learned by experience, ai 
neither is Miss Forbes’s book logical, but it possess 
much of the charm of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy 



'Daisy docs charming and delightful things always, and 
wherever she goes love is rampant. 

The White Sister , by Marion Crawford (Macmillan. 
6 s.). Reading this, his last book, is almost as if one 
were reading the last letters of a friend. More than 
once Mr. Crawford speaks in his own person, and 
every now and then he digresses to give an opinion 
or discuss some subject apart. The story is interest¬ 
ing in itself. A beautiful Italian Princess, on the 
death of the head of the house, discovers that instead 
of being a great heiress she, through some informality 
o. the law, is penniless and friendless, her aunt having 
taker/ advantage of everything the law could give. 
Her noble lover is poor, and she encourages him to 
accompany an expedition to the colonies which will 
enable them to marry in a year or two. But Captain 
Severi is reported killed. Angela has no shelter, and 
she enters a convent, although with no real inclination 
for a recluse life. But Severi is not dead, and a 
powder-magazine explosion throws him, wounded, and 
with only the slightest chance of a successful opera¬ 
tion, upon her care as one of the convent nurses. 
Whether Angela will be true to her vows as a 
betrothed wife or a White Sister is the “ situation ” of 
the book, -j— 

Barbary Sheep , by Robert Hiehens (Methuen. 
$s. 6d.). The witchery of the desert is again Mr. 
Hiehens’ theme, but exquisite as is his description, it 
is not as alluring as usual—possibly because the 
situations are distasteful. A country squire, pas¬ 
sionately devoted to his wife, who is frothy and 
frivolous, is wakened up from his hunting of Barbary 
sheep by finding that his wife is carrying on a 
dangerous flirtation with a young and handsome 
Spahi, who, though he has a French veneer, is at 
heart Arab of the Arabs. The three characters are 
well drawn, and at the last moment the frivolous 
wife is saved from an elopement, but scarcely from 
despoilment. 

SOME VOLUMES OF MINOR VERSE. 

Mr. Cecil made a hit with his “ Historical Tragedy 
of Nero” : a work admirable in itself, and doubly re¬ 
markable as coming from the pen of a Parsee youth 
to whom, as such, we should scarcely have looked for 
that book's particular qualities of familiarity with 
Elizabethan drama and fluency in the use of its special 
idioms. His new book, The Poet and His Soul 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co.) shows no 
Symptom of retrogression in either the spirit or the 
Structure of his art. It recalls the famous dialogues 
between Socrates and Diotima in its mode of attack 
the great problems which are its theme, and is, 
j|grhaps purposely, cast in a similar form. But the 
Hpughts are Mr. Cecil’s own, and they reveal a mind 
figinal, enlightened, and earnest. While rejecting 
Hfay of his conclusions, 1 admit that they are stated 
■idly and that their conception, above all things, is 
■fere. The choruses show that the writer has not 
||| T <&!>iained such a command of English verse-forms 
unquestionably, of the English language. 



But they reveal, too, a genuine lyric impulse. Mr, 
Cecil has done well, and may be confidently expected 
to do better. 

The Dawn, and other Poems (Arthur H. Stockwell, 
I.udgate Hill) is another volume in which a high 
degree of promise is not unaccompanied by per¬ 
formance. But why such a choice of hero ? 
Young men who seek inspiration in the brandy- 
bottle are not very interesting with their religious 
doubts and socialistic dreams. But the shorter 
poems are full of fervour, and are not seldom 
delicately wrought and finely conceived; they give 
unquestionable evidence of the will and the power 
to clothe elementary emotions in lyrical forms. 
“ Phryne ” is a genuine song-birth; “ Sic Vitae ” and 
“ Retrospect ” are deeply charged with thought as 
with feeling, and the same may be said of the well- 
rounded “ Lines to an Agnostic.” If Mr. Douglas 
Cress well can avoid blank verse, where he succumbs 
to the tendency to be pretentious and demagogic, he 
may climb much higher than he has done here. 

The verses of Amethyst (Unwin) seem to be 
written by a very young girl, who would do well to 
take a long and severe course of the greater poets. 

MENTAL SCIENCE AND NEW THOUGHT BOOKS. 

One of the results of an article on Christian Science 
which I published fifteen years ago in Borderland 
has been the establishment at 14, Kenilworth Avenue, 
Wimbledon, of a firm calling itself “The Anglo- 
American Book Company.” It was a perusal of that 
article which turned the attention of the founder of 
the company to the subject of what he called the 
Higher Thought. Placing himself in connection with 
the Power Book Company of America, he has created 
an organisation for studying the Power of Thought 
and its application to the healing of disease. They 
have undertaken the publication of several books 
which have made their mark in America, but which, 
as yet, have their career of usefulness to begin in this 
country. Mr. S. George, the founder of the company, 
seeing how cordially I welcomed “ Rejoice Always ’’ 
(which, by-the-bye, is published at 2s. 6d., not 3s. 6d.), 
sent me a parcel of their books, many of which are 
suggestive and inspiring. 

Prentice Mulford’s collection of essays is published 
in two volumes at 7s. 6d. each under the title of 
“ The White Cross Library.” Mulford was an 
uneducated miner, but he writes with extraordinary 
directness, and teaches with conviction a very 
important gospel for modern life. The following is a 
list of some of the books in this series :— 

Cady’s Lessons in Truth (3s. 6d. Paper 2s. 6d.). Cady’s 
The Best Theology , and Cady’s God a Present Help (4s. 6d.) 
deserve special mention. Another hook, by Kate Atkinson 
Boehme, is entitled The Attainment 0/ Happiness (3s. 6d.). 
The History and Power of Mind , by “ Ingalese,” is also a good 
book on Occultism (5s.). Mr. George has written a book, 7 he 
Christ Life {3s. 3d. In two vols. at is. 2d. each, paper), which 
contains simple instruction in the higher life. Stop and Think 
II070 to be Happy , by Andrews, is also a book of good counsel 
(is. 6d.). 
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Under this head the reader will fitid a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the 7 'opics of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, Land: 

W. M. Hays and the New Agriculture, by M. C. Judd, 
“ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” June. 

The Wheat Famine of 1915, by J. S. Purcell, “ World’s 
Work,” June. 

Afforestation, by A. P. Grenfell, “ Socialist Rev,” 
May. 

Butter as National Wealth in France, by N. l.allie, 
“ Rev. de Paris,” May 1. 

A< miss: 

The English Army, by P. Baudin, “Grande Rev,” 
May 10. 

The Admiralty Board and Army Council, by Sir G. T. 
Lambert, “ Fortnightly,” June. 

A Glance at a War Horizon, by Major-Gen. Sir W. G. 
Knox, “Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Forewarned but not Forearmed, by Lonsdale Hale, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Our Duty to Our Neighbour : the Defence of France, 
by Capt. C. Battine, “ Fortnightly,” June. 

The Farmer and the Army Horse Question, by Sir 
W. G. Knox, “ National Rev,” June. 

Guns for French Infantry, by J. Vayssc “ Grande Rev,” 
May 25. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

Conquest of the Air, by Count Zeppelin, “ Pall Mall 

, Mag,” June. 

Defence of Harbours against Naval Aiiships, by Col. 
F. G. Stone, “ Journal Royal United Service Inst,” 
M ay. 

The Difficulty of Aerial Attack, by Sir A. Bannerman, 
“Journal Royal United Service Inst,” May. 

Children : 

The Children’s Charter, by Miss M. Bird, “Lady’s 
Realm,” June. 

Conservation of the Defective Child, by M. H. Carter, 
“ McClure,” June. 

Crime: 

The Manufacture of Crime, by C. M. Atkinson, “Posi¬ 
tivist Rev," June. 

Education: 

What Working People want from Oxford, by A. Mans- 
bridge, “ Socialist Rev,” May. 

Disabilities of an Oxford Career, by Montagu Wood, 
“ National Rev,” June. 

Public School Education, by Canon Wilson, “ Con- 
temp. Rev,” June. 

Emigration : 

How Returning Emigrants are Americanising Eutope, 
by E. A. Steiacr, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” J une. 

Evolution : 

Darwinism and Wallaceism, by A. A. W. Hubrecht, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” June. 

Finance : 

The Budget : 

Barker, J. Ellis, on, “ Fortnightly,” June. 

Cox, Harold, on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 
Snowden, P., on, “ Socialist Rev,” June. 

Wedgwood, J., on, “ Socialist Rev," June. 

Welby, Lord, on, “ Contemp. Rev,” June. 


Protection and Unemployment, by A. K. Bishop, * 
“Socialist Rev,” May. 

Fire: ^ 

Fire Losses in the United States, bv L. Windmiillcr.v* 
“ North Amer. Rev,” May. ' ? 

Ireland: i 

Mr. Birrell’s Land Bill, by Sir IL Plunkett, “ Nine* 
teenth Cent,” June. 

Journalism : 

The Imperial Press Conference, bv P. Landon,' 
“ World’s Work,” June. 

European Diplomacy and the Press, by M. von Brandt, ’ 
“ Deutsche Rev,” May. 

Labour Problems: 

The Crisis in Unionism, by 11 . White, “ North Amer, ’ 
Rev,” May. 

State Regulation of Wages, by E. R. Pease, “ Inter¬ 
national,” May. 

Wages Boards in Australia, by Col. W. T. Reay, 

“ International,” May. 

Imperial Labour Exchanges, by SirC. Kinloch-Cooke, 

“ Empire Rev,” June. 

Occupational Disease and Economic Waste, by 
C. E. A. Winslow, “ Atlantic Monthly,” May. 
Compulsory Insurance against Unemployment in 
Switzerland, by G. Olphe - Galliard, “ Reforms 
Sociale,” May t. 

Accident Insurance in Germany, by R. Wissell,* 
“ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” May 25. *; 

The Reform of Labour Insuiance in Germany, by R. ” 
Schtnidt, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” May 6. , 

French Labour Unions v. the State, by A. Ular, 1 
“ Contemp. Rev,” June. f, 

Between Capital and Labour in France, by Ldonj 
Parsons, “ La Revue,” May 15. e 

Strikes and the Labour Contract in France, by E.j 
Bouloc, “ Nouvelle Rev,” May 1. ■? 

Maritime Inscription and Labour Inspection in France*/’ 
by X.X.X., “ Nouvelle Rev,” May 15. *5 

Proudhon and the Labour Movement, by J. H. Harley^; 

“ Socialist Rev,” June. ■{ 

Church and Labour, by R. Roberts, “ Socialist Rev,”J 
June. • 

Local and Municipal Government : 

Tammany’s Control of New York by Professional^ 
Criminals, by G. K. Turner, “ McClure,” June. f; 
Charter-Making in America, by. C. R. Woodruff, 
“ Atlantic Mthly,” May. 

Navies: 

A Glance at a War Horizon, by Major-Gen. Sir W. G;, 
Knox, “ Nineteenth Cent,” June. : - 

The Admiralty Board and Army Council, by Sir G. T.; 

Lambert, “ Fortnightly;” June. ' 

Balance of Naval Power and the Triple Alliance, by’; 

A. S. Hurd, “ Nineteenth Cent,” June. , 

The World’s Seventy Dreadnoughts, by A. S. Hurd. 
“ Cassier," May. 

Do Dreadnoughts only couut ? by Navalis, “ Fort¬ 
nightly,” June. ' ’; 

The Danger of Local Navies, by C. E. T. Stuart- \ 
Linton, “ Empire Rev,” June, \ 
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The English Fleet and the German Fleet, by E. 
L^monOn, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” May 16. 

Origin of German Naval Enthusiasm, by Germanicus, 
“ International,” May. 

The Phantom Fleet in France, by C. Humbert, 
“ Grande Rev,” May to. 

Parliamentary : 

“Society"and Politicians, by Country House Critic, 
“ National Rev,” June. 

Pauperism and the Poor Law : 

The Poor Law Commissfon’s Report, by S. H. Swinny, 
“ Positivist Rev,” June. 

Population Questions: 

The Decline in the Birth-Rate in the United ites, 
by F. L. Hoffman, “ North Amer. Rev,” May. 

3h'pping : 

War and Shipping, by Benjamin Taylor, “ Fort¬ 
nightly," June. 

Socialism, Social Questions : 

The Crisis in English Socialism, by J. R. Macdonald, 
“ Sozialistische»Monatshefte,” May 6. 

Socialism and Sham Science, by F. II. Minctt, 
“ Socialist Rev,” June. 

The International Policy of Social Democracy, by E. 
Bernstein, “ Sozialistische Monatshefte,” May 25. 

The Social Engineer, by G. Benoit-Ldvy, “ La Revue,” 
May I. 

Social Insurance, by Dr. R. Broda, “ International,” 
May. 

The Re-organisation ol Public Assistance in France, 
by C. Epry, “ Grande Rev," May 25. 

Leaves from the Diary of a Tramp, by J. A. II., 
“ Cornhill,” June. 

Telegraphy : 

Bringing East to West, by F, A. Talbot, “ World’s 
Work,” June. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

The Future of the Public House, by E. Barclay, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Amusement and Temperance Reform, by Mary L. 
Pendercd, “ Socialist Rev,” June. 

Theatres and the Drama : 

Shakespeare and the German Stage, by Eulcnspiegel, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” June. 

Vomen : 

The Woman Problem, by Ouida, “National Rev,” 
June. * 

Economic Aspects of the Women’s Suffrage Move¬ 
ment, by Rev. R. J. Campbell, “International,” May. 

Why I am a Suffragette, by Arthur Hawkes, “ Cana¬ 
dian Mag,” May. 

Women’s Work in the Finnish Parliament, by H. 
Parssmen, “ International,” May. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

*Mce Movement: 

^Literature of the Peace Movement, by E. D. Mead, 

? \ “ Chautauquan,” May. 

|plontes, the Empire, etc. : 

%ff he Empire—To-day and To-morrow, “ World’s 
T Work,” June. 

prd Milner; the Missionary of Empire, “World’s 
I^Fork,” June. 

New Imperial Life, by Lord Esher, “World’s 
fork,” June. 



Foreign and International Affairs : 

British and American Ambassadors, by Sydney Brooks, 
“ Fortnightly,” June. 

Africa : 

England in Africa, by Capt. E. de Renty, “ Questions 
Diplomatiques,” May 16. 

Mulai Abd-el-Hafid, by L. J. Brown, “Cornhill,” June. 

Greater South Africa, by Sir L. MichelT, “ Journal 
Royal Colonial Inst,” May. 

South African Union, by Lord Curzon, “ State,” May. 

The Case for South African Union, by E. H. Walton, 
“National Rev,” June. 

The South African Constitution and the Native Vote, 
by F. G. Gardiner, “ Socialist Rev,” May. 

Portuguese East Africa aiul South African Union, by 
F. Perry, “ State,” M ay. 

America : 

The United States and Pan-Americanism, by A. 
Viallate, “Rev. des Deux Mondes,” May 15. 

Antarctic Exploration : 

Expedition of Lieut. Shacklcton : 

Bruce, W. S., on, “ London,” June. 

Rabot, C , on, “ Rev. de P.ims,” May I. 

Australia : 

Australian Problems of To-day, by F. A. W. Gisborne, 
“ Empire Rev,” June. 

Austria-Hungary (sec also Bosnian Provinces) : 

Foreign Policy of Baron von Aehrenthal, by F. Tcl- 
rnann, “ International,” May. 

Balkan States (see also Austria, Bosnian Provinces, 
Turkey) : 

The Future of the 1 Balkans, by M. R. Ivanovitch, 
“ Fortnightly,” June. 

The Southern Slavs by Rudolf Count Waldburg, 

“ Deutsche Rev,” May. 

Russia, Austria, and the Slavs, by P. Gorkowski, 
“ Socialist Rev,” May. 

Bosnian Provinces: 

The Future of Bosnia, by Stojan Markovich, “Inter¬ 
national,” May. 

Canada : 

Canada and the Payne Bill, by F.. Porritt, “ North 
Amer. Rev,” May. 

The Railway Fight for the North-West, by Agnes C. 
Laut, “ World’s Work,” June. 

China : 

Experiment in Constitutional Government, by O. F. 
Wisner, “North Amer. Rt*.' May. 

France": 

The Crisis in the Radical Part), bv Camille Pelletan, 

“ Lu Revue,” May 15. 

The French Republic and Its Opponents, “ Konserva- 
tive Monatsschrift,” May. 

The Portfolio of Foreign Affairs, by Cte. Charles de 
Moiiy, “ Correspondant,” May 25. 

Income Tax in France, by A. de Lavergnc, “ Rev. 
Gdndrale,” May. 

The Financial Oligarchy, by Lysis, “ Grande Rev,” 
May 25. 

Anti Patriotism, by L. Gerard-Varet, “Rev. de 
Paris,” May 15. 

The Franco - German Rapprochement, by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, “ La Revue,” May 15. * 

Colonial Autonomy, by J. Harmand, “Rev. pour les 
Fran^ais," May 25. 
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Germany: 

The Kaiser,“by W. O. Payne, “Canadian Mag,” May. 
The Franco-German Rapprochement, by Baron 
d’Estoumelles de Constant, “ La Revue,” May 15. 
Bismarckianism in Business, by Vidi, “ National Rev,” 
June. 

In.ia: 

The Indian Councils Act, by Sir C. Elliott, “ Empire 
Rev,” June. 

British Rule in>India : 

Johnson, C., on, “ North Amer. Rev,” May. 
Rocheverre, P., on, “ Rev. pour les Franqais,” 
May 25. 

Schmidt, L., on, “ Konservative Monatsschrift,” 
May. 

Vay von Vaya, Count, on, “ Deutsche Rundschau,” 
May. 

Indo-China: 

France and Annani, by P. Duclaux, “ Rev. dc Paris,” 
May 1. 

Italy: 

Italian Finance, by J. Alessio, “ Grande Rev,” May 
10. 

Philippine Islands, E. Winslow, on, “ North Amer. 
Rev,” May. 

Poland: 

Rise of the Pan-Polish Party, by G. \V., “ English 
Rev,” May. 

Russia : 

New Signs in Russia, by F. Rennet, “National Rev,” 
June. 

Turkey: 

The Crisis in Turkey : 

Marchand, H., on, “Questions I)iplnniatiques,” 
May :. 

Tnrdieu, A., on, “Questions Diplomatiques,” May 

16. 

Developments and Forecasts, by E. Pears. “ Con- 
temp. Rev,” June. 

Women in the Young Turks Movement, by 1 ). K. 

Brown, “Atlantic Monthly,” May. 

Diary of Recent Events in Constantinople, by One on 
the Spot, “ Blackwood,” June. 

The Counter-Revolution, by H. N. Brailsford, “ Eng¬ 
lish Rev,” May. 

The Boycott ; a New Form of International Quarrels, 
by R. Pinon, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” May r. 

Jews and Christians, by Louis Bertrand, “ Rev. des 
Deux Mondes,” May 15. 

Ambassador Stiaus and Turkey, by L. E. von 
Norman, “ Amer. Rev. of Revs,” June. 

Abdul JHamid and His Court, by Prof. A. Vambdrv, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

The Bagdad Railway and British Co-operation, by 
A. von Gwinner, “Nineteenth Cent,” June. 

Un’ted States (see also Local Government) : 

Under the Spell of Protectionism, by L. Windmiillcr, 
“ Forum,” May. 

Judicial Decisions as an Issue in Politics, by W. H. 
Taft, “ McClure,” June. 

Power of the Speaker, by J. G. Cannon, “ Century,” 
June. 

British and American Ambassadors, by Sydney Brooks, 
“ Fortnightly,” June. 

' The German Element in the United States, by Major- 
Gen. von Zepelin, “ Konservative Monatsschrift,” 
May. 


THE SOCIALISM OF JESUS. 

By a Liverpooi, Capitalist. 

In Bibhy's Annual , just published, Mr. J. Bibby 
expounds his theory as to the Socialism of Jesus. He, 
is nothing if not original. He admits that the Early, 
Christians divided up and shared even all round. But,, 
he replies, so much the worse for the Early ChriSr': 
tians:— £ 

In the enthusiasm of the early Hays, some of the disciple*, 
misapplied the exhortations of the Master, and the well-to-do* 
members, without regard to their other duties, began to distrl* if 
bute their wealth amongst their fellows ; this generous impulss,*; 
however good for the rich, proved in the end to be disastrous^ 
to the poor, whom we should have expected it would have-, 
benefited. 

The result is evident from the letters of St. Paul, who, writing' 
thirty years afterwards, bewailed the financial condition of the' 
members of the Church at Jerusalem, and he entreated the', 
churches at Macedonia, at A chain, at Galatia, and at Corinth,, 
to make collections andNend the proceeds to him that he might 
relieve his “ poor saints in Jerusalem,” these poor saints having 1 
fallen on evil days. 

Mr. Bibby’s moral to all rich men is “ Don’t sell 
all that you have and give to the poor.” What then 
was the Socialism of Jesus ? Mr. Bibby’s reply is as 
follows :— 


We may now summarise the results of our study. 

First of all, according to Jesus, we live in a world governed 
by just laws, which bring to every man the capacities, the 
environment, and the opportunities to which he is justly 
entitled. 1 

We cannot, on the one hand, avoid misery and destitution SO^ 
long as we live selfishly, and do not develop our talents ; on the'' 
other hand, we cannot prevent wealth flowing to us when V* 
have raised our talents to the point where we arc willing an4 n 
aide to give exceptional services. ‘ - 

“ lie who knoweth his Lord’s wil' and doeth it not, shall be> 
beaten with many stripes,” is the phrase whereby the Master'; 
expresses the truth, that every time a man sees a certain, 
of duty to be his, and neglects the doing of it, he weakens'- 
a quality in his soul, and draws upon himself a corresponding^; 
disability. y* 

But, every time he lives up to the ideal within his own sou%J 
he gains power, which he may increase tllimttably by steadilyi 
pursuing along the same ionise from year to year, and from life* 
10 life. ^ 

This is a form of socialism which robs no one, but enriches; 
all ; and the advantage thus won is not for self alone, but fi»f| 
others ; and not for this life only, but for all lives yet to come. 

It is the Socialism of Jesus. 


In April M. Edouard Tallichet took his leave of! 
the readers of the Bibliothlque Universelle. In the!; 
May number it is announced that M. Edmond Rossier, 
Professor of History at the University of Lausanne^, 
has been appointed to the editorship of the review, 
now the oldest review (born in 1796) since the GentUy 
man's Magazine (born in i73f) disappeared a few 
years ago. The new number has an article by Ernest; 
Tissot on Emile Duclaux, whose wife was Miss Mary 
Robinson (later Madame Darmesteter); Paul Stapfet* 
writes on Euripides ; the Battle of Sedan is discussed,' 
by F. Feylcr j there is an article on the study of the 
piano, and a short story is followed by Chronique*’ 
Parisian, Italian, German, Dutch, American, Swiss, 
and Political. For the more advanced students id 
our colleges it is an admirable review. 



LANGUAGES 


AND LETTER-WRITING. 




T HE new list of Thirty Holiday Courses has 
just been published by the Board of Education, 
> and copies can be obtained (price 2d.) of 
^Messrs. Wyman and Son, Fetter Lane, E.C. These 
courses are held in seventeen French towns; seven in 
Germany, three in Switzerland, and one each in Italy 
and Spain. The list gives also much information 
about costs, secretaries, and other details. In this 
Connection I may mention that in case a couple of 
friends would like to rent a pretty little furnished flat 
of two rooms and kitchen in a good position in Berlin, 
Such may be obtained for the months of August and 
September for £2 10s. per month. The address 
Spyill be sent privately if application is made to this 
office to the Secretary for International Correspon¬ 
dence. 

The annual dinner of the Polyglot Club took place 
jbn May 10th at the Waldorf Hotel. Sir Thomas 
Barclay was in the chair, and the speakers or per¬ 
formers represented eight languages, including 
({Esperanto. Sir Thomas remarked that most people 
know that the Polyglot Club was not instituted for 
the teaching of languages, but for the practice of 
knowledge already gained, and to have a “ home 
centre ” for our foreign visitors. One great need of 
pur country is more diligence in the study of foreign 
languages. Mr. Young announced an increased 
^membership of forty during the year, the Society now 
consisting of 212 members. Herr Hirsch gave, in a 
'very witty speech, the story of his first coming to 
England—a terribly uncivilised country (he was 
planted in a remote country parish)—and his increas¬ 
ing sense of its charm as a land to live in until his 
life romance culminated in his marriage to an English 
wife. Mademoiselle Scialtiel’s declamation was 
received with almost rapturous applause, and an 
Esperantist, who was not otherwise a linguist, 
Remarked that the speeches were not quite unintel¬ 
ligible owing to the number of roots Esperanto 
enabled him to recognise. The Polyglot Club has 
no premises of its own as yet, but Mr. George 
ijfouttg, 4, St. Clement’s Inn, the honorary secretary, 
[Swill gladly give information as to its aims and aavan- 
* ages. 

ESPERANTO. 

Preparations for the next International Congress 
Ire going on apace. It will take place this year at 
celona in the month of September, instead of 
pUgust as usual, on account of the heat The tickets 
i '"' ten francs, and it is to be hoped that Esperantists 
i are not yet sure of going will take tickets, as this 
ie way of supplying the funds needed by the 
users. As regards the programme outside the 
Sttive business meetings, the more important 
are already settled. It is usual to choose for 
jcial theatrical performance a piece well known 
natives of the country in which the Congress 


takes place. * Therefore this year’s choice has fallen 
upon a play by Adria Gual, translated into 
Esperanto by Pujula y Vallhs, and performed by 
professionals of course. The great flte is that of the 
floral “ Games,” a special institution of the country. 
The Queen of the fete is always chosen by the winner 
of the prize poem which has “ Love ” for its subject, 
and an amusing correspondence has ensued on the 
demand of a German lady as to what will be done if 
she, a woman, gains the prize. Is she to name the 
Queen? It is concluded that of course if she be the 
premier prize-winner she should herself be Queen; 
but such are generally supposed to be young and 
beautiful, and no mere man would be cheeky enough 
to ask the lady in question if she possessed these 
qualifications. Forty-one various themes and prizes 
are proposed; the prize given by the King and 
Queen of tpain will be fo> a monograph upon the 
Spanish painters. Thus the Congress will be attrac¬ 
tive for non-Esperantists who have never been to 
Spain. It is hoped that a ship will be chartered for 
those who would like an extended tour vid Gibraltar. 
The London-Brighton and Paris-Lyons railways are 
preparing to issue tickets at a little more than half-price. 

ESPERANTO IN THE SCHOOLS. 

A little French boy of fifteen came over to London 
during his Easter holiday to find out whether English 
boys would correspond with French hoys, and was 
much distressed to find out how little Esperanto is 
taught in our schools. He himself had started several 
groups among Paris schoolboys, the centre being the 
Lycee Henri Quatre, of which he is a pupil. But 
the French are altogether more advanced than. we. 
The inspectors in several districts have discovered 
the uselessness of attempting to teach a foreign lan¬ 
guage to the normal Board School boy in the short 
time available, and so in more than one district— 
Lille for instance—Esperanto is a compulsory subject 
in the schools. 

A party of working men who know no French have 
just gone over to Paris—the whole of the preliminary 
correspondence being conducted in Esperanto, 

IMPERIAL EXHIBITION AT THE WHITE CITV. 

A special Esperanto day—Saturday, July 17th—has 
been arranged, and it is much to be hoped that our 
country friends will fix upon the same day for a visit. 
Receptions and concerts are to be of a special character, 
and the arrangements will be published in the foreign 
Esperanto magazines next month in the hope of 
making the gathering an international one. 

Friends are asked to notice that Lyons’ Restaurant 
in Ludgate Circus is the usual lunch place for 
Esperantists, and on Friday evenings also it is very 
rare not to find a goodly gathering there under Mr. 
Ackerman’s protection. 
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NITRO-BACTERINE FOR NON-LEGUMES. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PSEUDOMONAS AND AZOTOBACTER; A 

WONDERFUL PARTNERSHIP. 


I N a paper read early in May before the'JRoyal 
Society, Professor Bottomley explained a dis¬ 
covery he had made that two varieties of bacteria 
working together* actually give nitrogen to plants 
which do not belong to the leguminosse; plants 
which lack nodules, those little factories where 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria do their work. How this 
combination of bacteria managed, without forming 
these nodules, to benefit the plant was explained 
by the Professor, and he gave many instances of 
increased yield entirely due to’ inoculation with 
cultures in which a partnership had been established 
between the two bacteria in question. 

The Pseudomonas is but one of the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria, it is the most energetic, is the one which 
gives legumes their nitrogen supply, and is the one- 
used in the Nitro-Bacterine cultures. Another 
nitrogen-fixing microbe is the Azotobacter, but in¬ 
stead of dwelling in the roots of plants it carries on 
its work in the soil itself. In laboratory experiments 
these two bacteria had been induced to enter into 
partnership, and when thus associated were found to 
develop much more nitrogenous matter than either 
could ^ilone ; but whilst this was known, no one was 
aware that this partnership actually existed in natural 
surroundings, nor had anything been done to use this 
association in practical agriculture.' 

HOW THE DISCOVERY WAS MADE. 

Professor Bottomley, however, made the discovery 
that these two varieties actually do work together 
in some plants, notably the tree fern (cycas), and 
having once proved this he proceeded to go into 
the question as to how this useful combination could 
be induced to serve other plants than those where it 
actually existed. It was in obtaining the Pseu¬ 
domonas bacteria from the roots of the tree fern, one 
of the few non-leguminous plants which have a sort 
of nodule, that Professor Bottomley found the Azoto¬ 
bacter there as well. How these latter, which do not 
actually enter the plant roots, work together with the 
former which are within is rather too technical a matter 
for the present article. Suffice it to say that they do 
succefed in entering into a working partnership, the 
result of which greatly benefits the plant. 

A PRACTICAL CULTURE. 

Many experiments were needed before it became 
possible first to isolate the two varieties and then 
combine them in a form which allowed of their being 
applied to plants so that the product of the partner¬ 
ship should notably stimulate ‘ and improve them. 
Professor Bottomley has succeeded in doing this, 
and the non-leguminous culture of Nitro-Bacterine 
is the result. In his papet he gave a'few of the 
more notable results obtained by professional 
growers who used this special culture. 


THE RESULT ON HYACINTHS— 

In one case 500 hyacinth bulbs of equal size were 
planted out, 250 in each of two beds; one bed was- 
watered twice with the culture, the other was not 
treated. The bulbs were weighed after being dried; 
at the end of the season. The result showed 18 6 per 
cent, in favour of inoculation. The actual figures 
were :— 

Treated hulbs ... ’... ... 82 lb. 1} ounces. 

Uni rested bulbs . 69 lb. 3 ounce*. 

—PARSNirS - 

In another case half a bed of parsnips was watered 
once with the culture; all the parsnips, when ready, 
were taken up and weighed. 

The treated half yielded sixty-five roots, the average 
weight being 6*55 ounces per root. 

The untreated half yielded sixty-eight roots, the 
average weight being 5*38 ounces per root. 

This shows an increase of 217 per cent., each 
treated root averaging 1*17 ounces more than the 
untreated. 

—AND GRAIN. 

The experiments carried out on grain crops also 
showed good results. Two plots of poor land, each 
484 square yards in area, were prepared; one was 
sown with barley inoculated with the special culture, 
the other with untreated seed. When reaped the 
crop was carefully weighed, and an increase of 83 lbs. 
was found in favour of the treated crop. The actual 
figures were:— 

Yield from the treated seed ... ... ... 69r lbs. 

Yield from the untreated seed . 608 lbs. 

—an increase of i3'6 per cent. 

Another experiment mentioned was made to, 
determine the nitrogenous contents of treated and 
untreated barley. The results were rather sur-, 


prising :— 

Milligrams 

Weight of 

Milligrams 


of nitrogen 

1,000 corns. 
Grams. 

of nitrogen 


per cent. 

per corn. 

Untreated ... 

- *’55 

487 

075 

Treated 

... 176 

49’5 

o - 87 


Pot experiments were also carried out, and, as is 
usually the case when exact conditions can be main¬ 
tained throughout, showed an even greater benefit 
from this bacterial partnership. 

These few instances, however, suffice to show what 
is being done and what immense possibilities there 
are in the correct application of this culture contain¬ 
ing the two varieties of nitrogen-fixing bacteria in 
association. 

Full particulars about the non-leguminous and 
ordinary cultures of Nitro-Bacterine will be sup¬ 
plied on receipt of postcard by the Nitro-Bacterine 
Distributing Agency, Portugal Street, Kingsway, 
London. 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR MAY. 


fj, PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

May I.—Mr. Balfour spoke in London on Theories of 
Government ; Mr. Haldane on Strategy in War ; and Mr. John 
Burns on Anglo-German Friendship ... Mohammed V. issued an 
Imperial Halt in which he recounted the principles on which lie 
tneans to govern ; he reappointed Tewfik Pasha as Grand Vizier, 
pro tern. ... May Day demonstrations iu France, Italy an! 
other countries ... King Ferdinand gave a banquet to the 
members of the Diplomatic Body in Sofia in honoui of Bul¬ 
garian Independence. 

Majf 2.—Messrs. Wilbur and Orville Wright visited London 
... The municipal elections took place throughout Spun and 
resulted in a gain of many seats by Republicans. 

May 3.—Sir W. Laurier announced in the Canadian House 
of Commons that Lord Grey will complete his full term of 
office as Governor-General of Canada ... The reunion of the 
Second Rational Conference for South Africa opened at Bloem¬ 
fontein ... Thirteen leaders of the recent mutiny in Turkey 


Trunk Pacific Railway was passed by the Dominion House of 
Commons. 

May 6.—Lord Crewe, in London, speaking on Imperial 
defence, hoped the Government would be able to arrange a 
meeting in the summer, composed of those interested in the 
defence of the Empire ... The South African Convention at 
Bloemfontein abandoned the system of proportional representa¬ 
tion in order to meet the wishes of Cape Colony ... The Natal 1 
railway strike was abandoned ... Two men out of the thirty-six 
prisoners in the Alipur conspiracy case were sentenced to death 
... One of the Wright aeroplanes at Rome came to grief in a 
high wind and was much damaged. 

May 7.--Mr. Balfour, presiding at the Primrose League meet¬ 
ing in London, denounced the Budget ... A bank-book showing 
a deposit of ^2,000,000 in the Deutsche Bank and other , 
valuables were found in Yildiz Kiosk .. The King returned 
to London from the Continent ... Lord Derby was installed as 
Chancellor of the University of Liverpool ... Mr. Churchill at 



The Freedom of the New Regime in Turkey. 

The Sultan Mahmoud, so many years a prisoner, is here seen taking a pleasure trip on the Bosphorus in bis 
gala caique, accompanied by his three sons and Ghazi Ahmed Mukhtar I’asha, 


were executed at Constantinople ... The new German Tmpeiial 
and Prussian loan for ^40,000,000 was issued at Berlin ... 
Austria-Hungary sent congratulations to Mohammed V. ... The 
President announced that Arbitration Treaties with Brazil had 
been concluded with nearly all the principal nations. 

‘ May 4.—The Chairman of the L.C.C. stated that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget proposals would not affect the Council in any 
pf its undertakings ... Both Houses of Convocation assembled 
to I .ondon ... The Hebdomadal Council at Oxford University 
Accepted many of Lord Cm zoo’s suggested changes ... Tewfik 
Pasha tendered the resignation of his Cabinet .. The British 
Hid Russian Legations were officially notified that the Shah of 
Btrsia had accepted the advice of the Powers ... The Portuguese 
pibiret decided to resign ... The Japanese Training Squadron 
Hrived at San Francisco, and received a cordial welcome. 

.—Convocation protested against the disestablishment 
elsh Church ... The memory of Shakespeare was celc- 
ijjgted at Stratford-on-Avon ; during the year 30,000 visitors 
||mfAi 4 for admission to his birthplace ... The Shah re-pro- 
M<jd the Constitution to nis people ... The Sultan having 
|ipoiAtecl Hiltni Pasha Grand Vizier, he formed a new Cabinet 
I^Thf BUI authorising a loan of £ 2 , 000,000 to the Grand 


Oxford reviewed the arguments for Tariff Reform, and con¬ 
tended that they were all falsifii 1 in actual experience ... '1 lie 
seven postal employes who were summoned before the Dis¬ 
ciplinary Court in Paris were dismissed the service ... Severe 
earthquakes were felt at Reggio and Messina. 

May 10.—Strangers were re-admitted to the galleries of the - 
House of Commons ... The investiture of Sultan Mohammed 
V. with the sword of Osman took place at Constantinople. ... 
The Tsar refused his assent to M. Stolypin’s Bill for the reform 
of the naval staff ... The Hague was officially illuminated in 
honour of the birth of the Princess. 

May 11.—The Emperor and Empress of Germany left Malta 
... The spring manoeuvres of ihe German North Sea Fleet 
began ... An agreement between China and Russia, re railway 
authorities in Manchuria, was signed in Pekin ... The brothers 
Wright arrived in New York ... The draft Constitution was 
completed by the Convention in Bloemfontein, and signed ... 
The President of the Congregational Union announced that 
£35,000 had been promised towards the fund to improve the 
salaries of ministers ... The Bishop of London, speaking in 
London, said that the condition of the children incur slums was 
such as might well end in the ruin of the country. 
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'‘•'^May 12.—The special committee on Aerial Navigation in 
connection with the Admiralty and the War Office held its first 
meeting in London ... A meeting was held in Dublin to pro* 
test against further taxation of Ireland ... M. Lopukhin’s trial 
began in St. Petersburg ... Twenty-two more executions took 
place in Constantinople ... Sir Robert Bond’s party was 
•defeated in the Newfoundland elections ... The Progressive 
members of the London County Council entertained Mr. 
McKinnon Wood, M.P., at dinner at the Waldorf Hotel. 

May 13.—M. Lopukhin was sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude ... An Iriule issued at Constantinople appointed 
Tewfik Pasha Ambassador to Great Britain ... Dr. Paasche, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the German Reichstag, 
resigned the chairmanship, and the National, Liberal, and 
Radical members also retired ... A stormy debate took place 
in die French Chamber on the postal labour troubles, but 
finally the Chamber, by a large majority, passed a resolution 
endorsing the conduct of the Government. 

May 14.—Colonel Cody made a flight of about eight hundred 
.yards in the new Army airship ... The Kaiser and the 
Emperor of Austria met in Vienna ... At Bow Street Police 
CourtdjLD. S. Windell ” confessed to certain notorious frauds 
on tbflplondon and South Western Bank. 

May 15.—A grand parade of City members of the Territorial 
Force marched through the City, ami were reviewed by the 
Lord Mayor at the Mansion House ... The German Emperor 
and Empress left Vienna. The two Emperors sent a joint 
telegram of cordiality to the King of Italy ... The American 
Senate discussed the Tariff Bill ... Argentina Congress opened. 
The President’s message dwelt on the prosperity of the country. 

May 17.—The Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms 
was inspected by the King at Buckingham Palace ... -Mr. 
Chamberlain returned to London from Cannes ... Sir John 
Gorst relinquished the political pension of 1,200 per annum 
held by him since 1892 ... The Canadian Parliament decided 
not to pass a Naval Defence Bill till after the Conference with 
the Admiralty in London ... The International Colton Congress 
opened at Milan. 

May 18.—The Lord Mayor presided over the annual meeting 
of the Peace Society ... The German Reichstag adjourned 
until june 15th ... General Stoessel and Admiral Nebogatoff 
were released from prison by order of the Tsar; their health has 
been seriously affected ... Lidj Jeahsu, nephew of the Emperor 
of Abyssinia, was proclaimed as the Emperor’s successor. 

May 19.— Sir VV. I.aurier, in the Canadian House of Com¬ 
mons, stated his views on the subject of Imperial defence ... 
The South African Union resolution passed the Cape Town 
branch of the Bond ... An attack on the American Sugar Trust 
was made in the Senate .. Dr. C. Eliot, who retired from the 
Presidency of Harvard College, was succeeded by Professor 
•Lowell. 

May 20.—The Imperial International Exhibition it the 
“ White City ” in London was [opened by - the Duke of Argyll 
... The Trade Boards Bill was considered by a Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons ... Mr. Pearce, the Australian 
Minister for Defence, said that the Commonwealth Government 
‘had telegraphed to the Imperial authorities that their proposed 
‘flotilla of destroyers in time of war would be under the com¬ 
mand of the British Admiral on the Australian station ... The 
PjSultan visited the Parliament in Constantinople, 
if.-' May 21.—Mr. Asquith was entertained at Sheffield by the 

orkshire Liberal Association ... Mr, Balfour, in London, 

I id his confidence in Tariff Reform ... Lord Charles 
td was entertained in London as the guest of the 
ian Society ... The remains of Mr. George Meredith 
smated at Woking ... Sir C. Furness proposed a scheme 
Jg co-partnership to the Durham colliers at the Wingate 

22.—The Court of Arbitration at the Hague gave its 
on the question arising out of the arrest, in 1908, of 
s from the French Foreign Legion ... Lord St. Altlwyn, 
dent chairman of the Welsh Coal Conciliation Board at 
granted the reduction of 7$ per cent, in the miners’ 
lemanded by the employers ... Mr. Churchill, in Man- 
defended the Budget, and spoke in favour of contribu¬ 


tory insurance against unemployment itsfis[of George,.s 

Meredith were intefred at Dorking^Cemetery.* * '-L V •'\ - 

May 23.—The chief Burgomaster of Berlin and a number of • 
Councillors arrived in London as the guests of the London Cor* , 
poration. • ■' * 

May 24. —Empire Day was widely celebrated ... The German ■ 
Municipal visitors were received by the King Buckingham 
Palace ... The German Navy League opened its annual Con¬ 
gress ... The Grand Vizier, Hilmi Pasha, read'along statement 
on recent events before the Turkish Chamber ... A number of 
arrests were made at Adana in connection with the recent 
massacres ... The Admiralty placed with Messrs. Armstrong, 
Whitworth and Co., and Messrs.^ Vickers, Sons artd Maxim ^ 
the gun mountings for the two Dreadnoughts now being built ... 
The marble base of the National Memorial to Queen Victoria 
in front of Buckingham Palace was unveiled. 

May 25.—The Queen returned to London ... The South n 
Wales Coal Owners Association issued a manifesto to the colliers 
on the consequences resulting from the passing of the Mihes ’’ 
(Eight Hours) Act ... The Congregation of Oxford University 
promulgated a statute for the establishment of a professorship of 
military history and a lectureship in Japanese ... The-com- . 
memoration of the centenary of the death of Haydn began ip * 
Vienna ... M. Selden tried in St. Petersburg, convicted, and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in a fortress ... General 
Botha at the Congress of Het Volk spoke stiongly in favour 
of Union, ai d regretted the a'tif’-!e of Natal. 

May 26.— The King’s colt Minoru won the Derby ... The 
Australian Parliament opened at Melbourne. 

May 27. —In the Australian Parliament Mr. Fisher’s Labour 
Cabinet was defeated by the combination of Liberals and Con¬ 
servatives under Mr. Deakin ... Mr. Carnegie has offered, and 
the French Government has accepted, £200,000 as'a Peace- • 
Heroes’ Fund for France. 


BY-ELECTIONS. 


IVAitJ A UlAlllg UIU* III Lllv- .-mCUllIU, i 

Sheffield on the resignation of Mr. Bally Langley : — 

Mr. J. Pointer (Lab.). .. 3 .- 5 .U 

Mr. K. Farlow (U.) . . 3 i.?^ 3 

Mr. R. C. Lambert (L.) . 3,175 

Mr. II. Wilson (Ind. U.) . 2,803 


Labour majority . 131 

May 4.—Polling took place at Stratford-on-Avon owing to 
the resignation of Captain Smith (I.L.) on naval defence : — 

Mr. P. S. Foster (C.). $>374 

Mr. I. Martin (L.) ... ... . ... 2-747 

Cap’ain Kincaid Smith (Ind.). 470 


Conservative majority. 2,627 

May 17.—Mr. Clyde, K.C. (U.), was icturned unopposed for' 
West Edinburgh in place of Sir L. Mclver (U.), resigned. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

May 3.—The Education Rate an I Education of Teachers. 

May 4. —Indian Councils Bill, ar amended by the House of 
Commons, was agreed to ... Child Murder (Period of Sentence 
of Death) Bill read a second time. 

May 6.—The Cruel Sports Bill was defeated by 62 votes to 25. . 

May 11.—Bills advanced. 

May 12.—Lord Harding’s Hops Bill passed Committee. 

May 17.—Lord Wemyss criticised the Territorial Force. 

May 18.—Lord Roberts criticised the Territorial Force, and 
at the same time condemned the making of the Army a party 
question. * 

May 19.—Lord Camperdown on the island of Vatersay. 

May 26.—The House rose until June 23. 

Houso of Common*. 

May 3.—The Budget debate. 

May 4.—The Budget debate. # 

May 5.—Budget; The Prime Minister delivered a weighty 
speech, and the Tea Duty resolution was carried by 332 votes 
to 179. 



CALENDAR 
















































Pkotoerafih by] • [£. ff. Mill*. 

LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON. 

The popular British sailor who planted the Union Jack nearer the pole of the earth than any other man has 
approached, and who tmd the story of his voyage into the Great White Silence of the South befoTe a spell-bound) 
audience in the Albert Hall on June 28th. 
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LONDON, July ist, 1909. 

The heart of the Empire is still 
A Remarkable sound. That is the message which 
Discovery. the Colonial Editors, who have 
spent three weeks in little Eng¬ 
land, are taking back with them to the Dominions 
oversea. Thanks to the pestilent habit indulged 
in for party purposes by the Tariff Reformers of crab¬ 
bing the old country at every turn, an impression had 
actually been created outside these islands that the 
British at home had taken their place among the dying 
nations of the world. Mr. Chamberlain and all his 
satellites proclaimed aloud on every platform that our 
trade and commerce were doomed. Every important 
industry was declared to be dying or dead. Reckless 
to the verge of criminality, these new revolutionists 
lost no opportunity of attacking the national credit 
and belittling the reputation of our industries. 
Seldom has a pestilent brood of traitors been nursed 
into life amid the smouldering embers of a criminal 
war. What Mr. Chamberlain did for our manufactures 
Lord Charles Beresford did for our navy, and Mr. 
Grayson and his Socialists for our social system. No 


wonder, then, that our kin beyond the scas,bclie^ng,as 
many of them do, that it is the Unionist Press which 
cares most for the Empire, had come to believe that 
John Bull was in a bad way. We were supposed to 
be decadent, if not quite dead. And the only hope 
that remained to us was to hoist the white flag of Pro¬ 
tection and eke out a few more years of miserable 
existence behind a 10 per cent, zareeba. No wonder 
that our Colonial guests were amazed almost beyond 
power of utterance when they found the heart of the 
Empire still sound and Britain throbbing with lusty 
life. 

The moral of the surprise 

occasioned by this discovery is 
The ttor&l of It. , , . , , ,, . 

that the people who for. Party 

purposes have persistently vilified 
their Motherland in the hearing of all her children, 
should henceforth have the decency to shut up. 
The plundering crew of Protectionists who masquer-; 
ade as Tariff Reformers are proof to all appeals' 
to their conscience or to their patriotism. It is 
the loot that they are after, and you might as well- 
read the Ten Commandments to a pirate as speak of 



Pkotogmpkby) _ . . „ [Gale and Poldcn, 

The Imperial Press Delegates at the Aldershot Review. 

Mr, Haldane, the War Minister, is inspecting the troops accompanied by the Delegates,, 
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ethical considerations to these assailants of Free Trade. Jingoism has long had its drunken 

But the common sense of the nation ought to constrain Drunken Helot helot in Mr. Rudyard Kipling. But 

these traducers to keep silence. A glance at the in last month the drunken helot was 

messages which a score of the most distinguished Delirium Tremens. ex hj|}it e( j— or rather he exhibited 
of our Colonial guests have written for the old folks himself—in a semi-articulate frenzyof political delirium 
in the Homeland will suffice to show how keenly our tremens. His amazing “ poem" in the Morning Post, 
Dominions resent this persistent misrepresentation with what Mr. Winston Churchill justly called its “ harsh 
of the energy, the vitality, and the vigorous youth of gibberish,” was unworthy, merely regarded as doggerel, 
Great Britain. We are, no doubt, somewhat slack, of a drunken sing-song in a low pot-house. What a 
as Sir Robert Stout says, in many directions. But Caliban we have here! It is sad to think that 
i f Sir Robert had spent a little time in the this poor wreck was once capable of writing 



Scene at the Presentation of Colours to the Territorial Army at Windsor, June 19th. 


North of England he would probably have revised 
his judgment. No one objects to healthy criticism, 
even of the most ruthless description, when a moral 
;evil is to be attacked or a crime against humanity 
ftnd international law exposed. But there is all 
.the difference in the world between criticism 
|>ased upon a robust faith in the power of Eng¬ 
land being great enough for her to confess that she 
lis done wrong, and a hateful, carping, cavilling, 
jpssiipistic reviling indulged in merely, to snatch 
gkjparty advantage or to gratify a fit of the 


the “ Jungle Book,” and in an inspired moment 
the “ Recessional.” Byron’s savage line, “ France 
got drunk with blood to vomit crime,” must 
be parodied to explain how the Banjo Bard of 
Jingoism got drunk with blood in South Africa in 
order to throw up such stuff as this. How the poor 
creature blasphemes his countrymen, how savagely 
he abandons poor little England to the destroyer! 
“ The heart of a beast in the place of a man’s heart 
was given ” to Mr. Rudyard Kipling before he penned 
his last atrocious doggerel. But what beast ? Out 
of fear of exposing myself to libel on the part of any 
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of the inmates of the Zoological Gardens I decline to 
specify. For none of them bespatter the mother 
that bore them with such foul slaver as this “ City of 
Brass." 

And yet is there not something 
And yet— to be said even for the roarings 

poor Caliban. D f this poor Caliban of ours ? He 

• believed that by virtue of his 
descent from that foul dam Sycorax (Jingoism), 
the Empire was his in perpetuity. In the palmy 
days of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner, when 


pro-Boer policy was attained in the peaceful unifica* 
tion of South Africa, his sickening horror and dismay, 
found vent at last in these raucous hcllowings of the 
moon-calf, Let us have pity upon poor Caliban, and 
hear with a certain compassion, not altogether mingled!, 
with Schadenfreude, his pitiful bleat. ■ j 

Professor Bernard Pares has de* ; 

Our served well of both Russia and. 

Russian Guests. Britain by organising and person*! 

ally conducting a distinguished! 
party of the members of the Duma to Great Britain. 



“ The King- entrusted his Colours to the care not of a Regiment but of an Army.” 


British troops were spreading devastation through 
the Republics and drunken mobs were Maffick¬ 
ing in London streets, Mr. Kipling may well 
have imagined that he had entered into his kingdom. 

’But Britain is Prospero’s Isle, not Caliban’s. The 
moment an opportunity was given to the nation to 
asserts its authority, it dismissed the Jingo rabble, 
restored self-government to South Africa, and 
began again to live soberly, sanely, and decently 
among its neighbours. For a time Mr. Kipling 
seems to have been too bewildered even to make his 
moan. But when the triumphant consummation of 


Their arrival was the natural prelude to the expected 
visit of the Tsar to Cowes. But while the Emperot 
has often been in England—he found his wife here, and 
regarded Queen Victoria with more than filial affec¬ 
tion—it is the first time that a group of the elected 
representatives of the Russian people have been our 
national guests. Of Russians more or less represen¬ 
tative, from Madame Novikoff to Prince Krapotkin, 
we have had good store. But never before 
have the president of a Russian Parliament, and 
the leaders of all the parties which are not 
& outranee Revolutionary or Reactionary been present 
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in our midst. We are naturally proud to welcome 
these chiefs of the latest born of the numerous 
progeny of the Mother of all Parliaments which 
still occupies the ancient seat at Westminster. They 
have been right royally received by everyone, from 
the King downwards, and they will, I hope, return 
home with a deepened sense of the anxious desire of 
Our people to be friends of Russia and the Russians. 
They share with the Emperor the burden of govern¬ 
ing a nation of 160,000,000 souls, and we were glad 
indeed to find them so stout of heart and hopeful of 
the future. When they leave .our shores they will 
carry with them the hearty Godspeed of the whole 
nation. 

At first sight nothing more mis- 
The Coming chicvous could be imagined than 
the Tsar. the ill - mannered and most im¬ 
politic manifesto issued by the 
Labour Party protesting against the reception of the 
Tsar by the King when he returns the Reval visit. 
The decencies of international intercourse were 
outraged by the protest, but not more brutally 
than the sentiment of justice in holding the 
Tsar responsible for every abuse of authority 
committed in a life-and-death struggle with the 
forces of anarchy which at one time threatened 
the dissolution of society in Russia. Nicholas II. 
has the defects of his qualities, and Russia 
in revolution is not a problem to be solved 
by teaspoons and rosewater. He is less of an 
autocrat than any man who ever sat on the 
Russian throne, and he will live in history as the man 
to whose initiative we owe the Hague Conference, 
and as the first Tsar who granted Russia a 
Parliament. Russia has outgrown her prisons, and 
she suffers from lack of centralised authority, from 
which many evils result. But when the worst has 
been said about executions, Press prosecutions, and 
deportations, as in India, “ without trial and without 
charge,” the fact remains that the Tsar is the only 
visible head of a nation of j 60,000,000 with whom 
we can do business. He entertained our King, and 
to protest against our King showing him as cordial 
hospitality in return is churlish ill-manners, for which 
jthe leaders of the Labour Party will one day be 
thoroughly ashamed of themselves. 

The Manifesto published without 
signatures in the name of the 
put of Evil. L a t> our Party protesting against 
the Tsar’s visit was a fatuous 
|^ce of political imbecility. If Mr. Gladstone had 
Spoposed to visit America after carrying his Home 



Rule Bill, what Would the Labour Members have 
thought if the American - Irish had launched a 
manifesto against his reception by the President in 
order to revive the bitter memories of coercion, 
the penal laws, the sufferings of the dynamitards 
in convict prisons? Yet, mutatis mutandis , the 
circumstances are much the same. Fortunately 
this incredible piece of bad taste and political 
ineptitude was overruled for good. M. Khomiakoff, 
the President of the Duma, found in it a welcome 
opportunity for repudiating, in the name of all his 
colleagues, the attempt to insult the Tsar in the sup¬ 
posed cause of Russian liberty. Professor Miliukoff, 
the leader of the Cadets, also repudiated this ill-judged 
attempt to spoil the relations between the two 
Governments. The members of the Duma clearly 
see that, however they may criticise the policy of the 
Russian Government, it is impossible in international 
relations to discriminate between the Sovereign and 
the nation. Henceforth we hope we may hear no 
more of the absurd notion that it is the best way to 
help the Liberal cause in Russia by embarrassing 
the Russian Liberals and affording a handle to the 
Reactionaries. 

The Following the Members of the 

Young 1 Turks Russian Duma, a party of deputies 

, *“ from the Turkish Parliament is 

London. _ , , . , 

coming to London this month. 

To say that they will be heartily welcome is to 
understate the case entirely. They will be greeted 
as men who have risen from the dead. Two years 
ago such a thing as a Turkish Member of 
Parliament seemed unthinkable. Abdul Hamid 
was supreme, and the Young Turks were as 
dust beneath his feet. To-day the Young Turks are 
on top, and Abdul Hamid is a helpless prisoner at 
Salonika. We hail our coming guests as the precursors 
of national regeneration. They will, I hope, carry 
hack at least one truth from Biitain, and that is that 
the old anti-Mohammedan prejudice no longer exists 
to poison our politics. If we have been anti-Turks, 
it was not because the Turks were anti-Christian, but 
because the Government of the Ottoman Empire was 
anti-human. And one more truth will, we trust, be 
impressed upon their minds, and that is that nominal 
dependencies like Crete, or unwilling subjects any¬ 
where, are a weakness, not a strength, to the Imperial 
Government Government by consent of the governed 
is a true formula—a much better formula than govern¬ 
ment by the power of the sword. 
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Lord Charles Beresford’s cam- 
Tha Collapse paign against the Admiralty has 
Lord Charles Beresford. culminated in a fiasco. His 
impeachment of the policy 
which has commanded the approval of both parties 
in the State was submitted to examination by an 
influential Committee of the Cabinet, to whose 
impartiality and anxiety to ascertain the truth Lord 
Charles has given public testimony. After a long 
and patient hearing, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that he could not make good his 
indictment. His worst accusations were proved 
to be the result, if not of ignorance, then of 
lack of information. Many of the things which he 
declared the Admiralty had not done it was proved 
they had done, and many of the things which he 
blamed them for doing were shown to be wise and 
necessary. Beaten before the Cabinet Committee, 
Lord Charles Beresford appealed to a mass meeting 
in the City. Before this sympathetic but uncritical 
audience he repeated his accusations and pro¬ 
pounded a shipbuilding programme of his own. 
His programme, which entailed an expenditure of 
^60,000,000, was as follows :— 

To be Completed Before March 31ST, 1914. 

Ten battleships 

Eighteen second-class cruisers. 

Eighteen commerce protection cruisers. 

Twenty-four anti-destroyers (sea-going torpedo-boat de¬ 
stroyers). 

Fifty-two torpedo-boat destroyers. 

Four floating docks. 

The depleted stores made up, the coaling stations made up. 

The ammunition made up to the required strength. 

It will probably be found that the Admiralty was 
quietly and steadily carrying out everything that is 
practical in Lord Charles’s programme. There is 
nothing so easy as forcing an open door. It is an 
old trick to demand what has already been granted 
in order to claim the credit for having compelled the 
Government to grant your demand. 


It is a curious illustration of Lord 

TI J 8 - Charles Beresford’s unfortunate 

Two-Keels-to-One ... . 

Programme. idiosyncrasy that at a meeting 

ostensibly called to strengthen the 
Navy he should have gone out of his way to denounce 
as wild men those who have accepted our simple 
programme of two keels to one. Hitherto we have 
had three or four keels to the German one. Now 
that we propose to content ourselves with the more 
modest comparative strength of two to one, it is Lord 
Charles Beresford of all men in the world, the darling 


1 


of the Alarmists, who denounces this formula as certain 
to bankrupt the country by the colossal expen¬ 
diture which it will entail. I have always main¬ 
tained that those who put their trust in Lor 4 ■■ 
Charles Beresford as a.strengthener of the Navy werie f 
leaning on a broken reed. His angry protest againsti 
two keels for one has justified our contention. 
may be a very smart officer, as he is certainly^ as 
capital demagogue, but no one who is against Dread*? 
noughts and who denounces the two-keels-for-one; : 'j 
formula can be regarded as a champion of British I' 
naval supremacy. j 

Having said this, however, by way } 
tty Compliment D f criticism, I do not wish to take \ 
Lord Charles— back one single word of the com- 

pliment which I felt in justice 1 
constrained to pay to Lord Charles Beresford on the ; 
last day of the Imperial Press Conference. In &■:' 
speech which I delivered in the discussion on the Press ^ 
and Imperial Defence I said :—• ■* 

“ Lord Charles Beresford is a breezy sailor-man ' 
whose speeches we are always glad to hear. But i 
Lord Charles would, I am sure, agree with our Chair- ,1 
man, Lord Esher, when he said that there were other 
elements in the defence of the Empire than ships ^ 
and soldiers. For instance, I may mention one, and 'j 
in this, I am sure, Lord Charles will agree with m$,.'| 
The maintenance of loyalty and discipline in the >1 
Army and the Navy on the part of officers and men 
quite as important for the safety of the Empire as the|| 
building of Dreadnoughts. (‘ Hear, hear,’ from Lordi| 
Charles.) If, for instance, we could imagine such 
thing as a general or an admiral spending his tim<N 
and energy in intriguing against his official superiors,,1 
everyone must agree that such a state of thiqgpj 
would be a source of danger to the Empire, Fori 
if we could imagine such an incredible thing as| 
that of an admiral month after month, year after yeaj‘^1 
using his great position in London Society and! 
employing the efforts of all his friends on the Press tdl 
denounce, to calumniate, and to d’enigrer his officiatf 
superior, who had been placed in office by 
Majesty the King on the advice of Ministers of boS|! 
political parties, would that not be more detrimental 
to the safety of the Empire than the loss- of m 
Dreadnought 1 I am quite sure if so monstrous 
criminal ever existed, and Lord Charles Beresfor^f 
were in supreme command, he would hang the traitor| 
to the yardarm of his own ship, and all the nation*; 
would cry ‘God speed the Deed.’” (Cheers and'J 
laughter.) ,J 
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—And a Criticism. 


I proceeded to say that, having 
paid so high a tribute to Lord 
Charles Beresford’s zeal for the 
;; maintenance of sound discipline 

n the Navy, I hoped he would pardon me if I 
intered upon a word of criticism. I went on to 
lay:— 


“ I regretted very much to hear from Lord Charles, 
especially in such an assembly as this, where the 
editors from all the dominions beyond the sea were 
jresfnt, that we were not prepared for war, and that 
ire had not created a strategical bureau at the 
admiralty. For what must be the inevitable effect of 
Rich disparaging criticism on our guests from beyond 
foe sea ? In the last thirty years this nation has spent 
Millions like water in order to build and maintain a 
fupreme Navy. We have grudged no expense; we 
Skve spared no labour. We had put first one party 
iA office and then another, with instructions to spare 
iothing to maintain the efficiency of our Navy. If 
lien after all these unremitting exertions the men of 
lie oversea dominions were told that we were 
^prepared for war, and that we had not even a 
Strategical bureau at Whitehall, what conclusion could 
bey come to but that we of the Old Country were no 
bnger competent to direct the government of the 
Empire ? To produce such an impression seemed to 
tee about the worst disservice Lord Charles could 
tender to the Empire.” 


Meantime, while the praters are 

■' . J „ „ talking, the Admiralty and the fleets 

Work and Talk. . , 

at its command are working. 

Unchronicled by any of the news¬ 
papers, almost unnoticed by the public engrossed in 
politics and sport, our Great Armada of 374 vessels, 
telly equipped for instant war, put to sea on June 
17th for the manoeuvres. This vast array of modern 
Warships, from the monster Dreadnought to the tiny 
jut deadly submarine, sailed out silent and unnoticed 
nto the North Sea to go through the evolutions and 
Manoeuvres which would be carried out in war. 
fluid so far everything has gone smoothly. Only 
jpe mishap occurred, as if for the purpose of furnishing 
|ie exception that proved the rule. When proceeding 
Sown the Channel in a dense fog the second-class 
|ruiser Sappho was run into and badly holed by a 
^etchant steamer of the same name. As the Sappho 

! s one of the vessels whose nucleus crew had been 
It raised to war strength, the cry was raised 
Lord Charles’s friends in the Press, “ A nucleus 
[f disaster.” But the splendid discipline and 
piency of the Sappho s crew shone with such lustre 
pj coovert what it was hoped would be a discredit 
» » brilliant demonstration of seamanlike efficiency. 


All the crew were rescued in perfect order, the ship 
was towed into Dover Harbo.ur, the huge hole in 
her side was promptly stopped, in a few days she was 
repaired and took her proper place in the mimic 
Naval war. In face of such everyday feats of 
heroism and skill as this, why Naval officers should be 
perpetually crabbing the Navy and its administrators is 
a mystery past finding out. Even if the first duty of 
man is “ to down Fisher,” patriotism and pride in the 
service should not be sacrificed wholesale even to 
attain a mere personal end. 

One of the most interesting events 
Lieutenant of the London season was the 
Shackieton. welcome accorded to Lieutenant 
Shackleton and his brave com¬ 
panions on their return from their exploration in the 
Antarctic regions. It i&. well that popular triumph 
should be (accorded to other than military heroes. 
Lieutenant Shackleton and fus companions have been 
the lions of the month, and never did a lion roar 
more modestly and more becomingly than the gallant 
hero, who in his speeches has shown a fund of dry 
humour not usually found among such men. One 
of the most interesting things which he said in his 
address at the dinner given by Mr. Heinemann at 
the Savoy Hotel was that, although “ he did not set 
up for being religious or any of that sort of thing, he 
and his companions had come back from the desolate 
wastes of the Antarctic wilderness with a firm con¬ 
viction that they had been in a special manner the 
subject of the protecting care of a Higher Power. 
Again and again they had been delivered from perils 
when all human aid was impossible.” It was said 
long ago that an undevout astronomer is mad; it 
would almost seem as if those who had been face to 
face with death in the great solitudes of Nature 
become more conscious than other men of the 
nearness and reality of the great invisible Power 
in whom we live and move ,u»d have our being. 

This month a very important Con- 
Th® Colon!®* ference will be held in t London 
imperial Defence, between the Imperial Government 
and the representatives of the 
Dominions oversea as to the share which each 
shall take in Imperial Defence. The Conference 
has been precipitated by the patriotic devotion 
of New Zealand and Australia, each of whom 
offered to contribute a Dreadnought to the Imperial 
Navy. The Canadians did not throw their offer into 
terms of Dreadnoughts , but they intimated that they 
were willing to contribute to their uttermost to the 
defence of the Empire. This demonstration of the 
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closeness of the tie‘between the Motherland and her 
sons beyond the sea is as welcome as dowers in May. 
But it is most deplorable that the detestable spirit of 
political partisanship should have led some Unionists 
to endeavour to make party capital out of the Colonial 
offer. Happily, this was nowhere more reprobated 
than in the Colonies themselves. 

Mr. Carnegie, who is now once 
Thelde&B more in his earthly paradise at 
Hr. Carnegie. Skibo, is no doubt enjoying the 
spectacle of seeing Mr. Lloyd 
George struggling to realise a certain percentage of 
Mr. Carnegie’s wealth ip endeavouring to carry a 
Budget which is largely based upon Mr. Carnegie’s 
own writings. Mr. Carnegie, it may be remembered, 
holds that the State has so much right to the unearned 
increment of great estates that he has publicly advo¬ 
cated a fifty per ient. death duty, a counsel of 
perfection to which Mr. Lloyd George does not at 
present even aspire. Another of Mr. Carnegie’s 
characteristic ideas was communicated to the Times 
in a letter in which he suggested that England should 
take the initiative in proposing to abolish all mari¬ 
time warfare. It is not quite clear how this would 
operate so far as England is concerned. If no shot 
, may be fired at sea, then what should we do sup¬ 
posing some hostile neighbour were to ferry over 
an army of a quarter of a million of men for 
the purpose of landing on our shores ? Mr. Carnegie, 
I presume, does not forbid the use of the sea 
as a means of transporting soldiers from one 
spot to another, a prohibition which would at once 
cut up by the roots our Empire in India. If, then, 
maritime war is abolished, our frontier would at once 
become contiguous with that of Germany, and the 
immediate result of this specific of Mr. Cafnegie 
would be the adoption by England of compulsory 
military service for every citizen. This is hardly a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, least of all 
by Mr. Carnegie. 

' No peers, some much overdue 
Honours List knighthoods, and one or two jobs 

on the —these sum up our verdict on 

King’s Birthday. , . , .. . 

the Birthday honours list. It is 

almost like a resurrection to find the name of Pro¬ 
fessor Stuart figuring among the new Privy Coun¬ 
cillors. No public man once so prominent and pro¬ 
mising has so completely disappeared from the 
public eye. General Sir William Butler has been added 
to the Irish Privy Council—a tardy and inadequate 
recognition of the fact that if his private counsels 
to the Government in 1899 had been attended to 


Lord Milner would never have been able to plunge 
us into war. Dr. Campbell, the man who for A, 
generation has been practically giving sight to the! 
blind, is less honoured by a knighthood than he 
honours the order by consenting to accept it. “ Tobyjf 
M.P.,’’ is knighted with universal approval; Dr. CarldHf, 
Martin, who holds the fort for the Liberal Party in* 
Dundee, is knighted as a staunch and valiant fightep 
for the faith. I suppose it is to show the impartiality! 
of the Government that they have at the same# 
time knighted Mr. Duncan, of the Western Mai ff 
and of the JVews of the World —a vehement, not t© 
say virulent, opponent of Liberal policy in general^ 
and of the Budget in particular. In Sir W. P. Hartley 
we see a tribute paid to the high public spirit of one 1 : 
of the best of our North-country philanthropists.' 
The knighthood given to Edwin Pears was well; 
earned in 1876, when his letters led to the liberatioti 
of Bulgaria. Another long overdue knighthood hj( 
that bestowed upon Mr. Tree, whose services in the 
cause of the Theatre deserve the grateful recognition 
of all lovers of the Drama, > 


United 
South Africa 
and 

the Natives. 


About the time these pages reach; 
the eye of the reader the mosi| 
distinguished company of South; 
African statesmen that evef 
sailed in one ship will be arriving in England.! 
President Steyn will be with us once more, Genera^ 
Botha, Mr. Fischer, and with them General Smuts andjj 
General Herzog, the foremost and ablest Boers iff 
South Africa. With them come the leaders of th<$ 
Johannesburg capitalists and many other notabl^j 
representatives of the British South African coi 
munity. They will meet with a warm welcoov 
and everything will be done to honour the men whj 
have built up a united Dominion on the smoulderil 
ashes of a long and obstinately contested war. 
shall accept practically as it stands whatever th< 
agree among themselves to offer us, for since Natal 
voted by an overwhelming majority in favour <c| 
unification,J White South Africa is a unit in thii 
question. But in the interest of White Souttjj 
Africa itself it will be well for their delegate* 
to be reminded of the fact that the 
in the pot of ointment which causes it, if not 
to stink, to have anything but a savoury odour in did 
nostrils of John Bull, is the most inadequate prow 
sion made in the Act of Union for the retention oil 
the native franchise in the Cape Colony and the 
maintenance of the protected independence of Basutfrt 
land and other native territories. Cecil Rhodes* 
formula, Equal rights for every educated msaif 




regardless of colour, is the formula of civilisation and are the poor rather than the rich. The Government 
progress. If the South African Dominion is founded does not spare the poor, for it has increased the taxation 
On any other principle, like the American Republic, on intoxicants and tobacco in such a way as to bring 
-Which recognised slavery, it will have a terrible look- the increased burden home to the back of every man. 
ing forward to of the judgment to come. Rut that does not suffice the Opposition. Although 

The House of Commons, after they shrink from formulating any other plan of raising 

six days of strenuous debate, by the money, the idea that is at the back of their minds 

Our Own Budget. ^ ^ t j ie c i osure succeeded in is obviously that the food of the poor should be 
carrying the first clause of the taxed. The sugar, bread and meat of the labouring 
Finance Bill on June 30th. At this rate Parliament man ought to be artificially increased in price in 
■will be sitting at Christmas, and even then various order that the rich man may escape more taxation, 
clauses of the Bill may still await discussion. It is Inasmuch as the enormous majority of the electors 
evident that the real issue will be fought out, are not rich, the Budget League ought not to find its 
not in the House of Commons, but in the country, task very difficult. 

The Liberals were at first somewhat slow Prince Biilow was defeated last 

to recognise this, but they have now organ- prince Buiow’s month in the Reichstag by the 
iised a Budget League under the presidency of Position. invincible repugnance of his Con- 

Mr. Winston Churchill, which is going to carry the servative friends to accept the 

3 'fiery cross through the constituencies. The issue, new taxes which he declares to be indispensable if 
: although complicated in its details, is in principle the German Empire is to remain solvent. He therc- 
exceedingly simple. Everyone agrees that more upon resigned, and although his resignation has not 
vftioney must be raised. The Government maintains been accepted, it looks as if his Ministerial career 
\ f fr a f the increased burden must be laid upon the were drawing to a close. But who is to take his place 
’.backs of those who are best able to bear it. Hence no one at present seems to have the faintest idea. 
!<fhey are increasing the income tax on the largest Certainly the Emperor will have to look very far 
; incomes, increasing the death duties on great fortunes, afield before he finds another statesman as subtle and 
;J,$md making provision so that the community at large as strong, as capable in debate, and as resourceful in 
j may share in the increase of value which is due to council as Prince Biilow. Baron Marschall von 
the increase of population and enterprise of the Bieberstein might be spared from Constantinople and 
. nation. Against all these proposals the Opposi- might become Chancellor, but it is to be feared that he 
tion is up in arms. Their idea seems to be would be even more unpopular with the agrarians than 
" 'that the proper people to pay any increased taxation Prince Biilow. Rumours of dissolution are current; 

but it is difficult to see how a dissolution would mend 
matters unless, indeed, Herr Dernburg, the Colonial 
Minister, could ride the whirlwind, outride the storm 
and secure his crew an electoral victory on the 
Budget, such as he achieved last General Election on 
another issue. 

On the 27th of July the four 
The Danger Powers are under pledge to with- 
crete. draw their troops from the Island 
of Crete, where they have, under 
the authority of Europe, developed the self-govern¬ 
ment of the Island. The Cretans were led to suppose 
that when the troops retired they would be free to 
annex themselves to Greece. For they already, to 
all intents and purposes, had assumed the outward and 
visible signs of Greek subjects. But the Turks, who 
have lost Bosnia and Herzegovina, and have been 
compelled to sacrifice their suzerainty over 
Bulgaria, appear to be unanimous in concurring 
that they will not agree to the final disappearance of 
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their flag from an island which they won by the 
sword, and which they have held for centuries, and 
they are even showing a disposition to raise the 
question of the autonomy already enjoyed by the 
Cretans. That, of course, will not be allowed. The 
Turkish minority in the island complain of ill-treat¬ 
ment, and the Turkish Government at Constantinople 
is threatening to make their complaints a pretext for 
bringing the Cretan question before Europe. On the 
other hand, the Cretans are swearing that as soon as 
the troops go they will insist on being annexed to 
Greece. The Powers have decided to compromise; 
while withdrawing the international troops they will 
continue to maintain a small international fleet to 
protect the status quo. The Greek Government is 
impatient to annex the island, and its annexation 
has been proclaimed by its inhabitants, but it is 
sincerely to be hoped that both at Athens and in 
Crete the Greeks will not risk sacrificing the sub¬ 
stance for the shadow. The only privilege not 
enjoyed by the Cretans to-day which they would 
possess if the annexation were accomplished, is that 
they cannot send deputies to the Parliament at 
Athens, for which they have compensation in not 
being asked to pay taxes to Greece. The one thing 
absolutely necessary is that the four Powers should 
insist upon the maintenance of the status quo, subject 
only to the substitution of a small international fleet 
for the present international garrison. If the Cretans 
had a single solid grievance there might be some 
hesitation in recommending this course, but as they 
are as free from Turkish oppression as if they were 
already part and parcel of the Greek Kingdom, it is 
monstrous to endanger the peace of Europe merely 
for a change in a label. 

The Congo Reform Association 
is up in revolt against the non 
possutnus of Sir Edward Grey. 

Mr. Morell has essayed a singu¬ 
larly able State paper, in which he arraigns the policy 
which Sir Edward Grey seems to be disposed to 
favour. A few months ago Mr. Morell could find no 
word of eulogy sufficient to applaud what appeared 
to be the resolute determination of Sir Edward Grey 
to insist upon the ’ reform of the Vampire State. It 
is, therefore, but natural that he should complain 
when he finds that Sir Edward Grey’s resolute deter¬ 
mination appears to have vanished into thin air. I 
can sympathise with Mr. Morell, because I have been 
through the same experience with Sir Edward Grey 
myself. As it was at the Hague, so it seems to be 
now: resolute determination to do the right thing, 
followed by a vain lament that nothingcan be done. We 


The Congo. 


can all understand Sir Edward Grey’s difficulties, but ' 
surely there is some difference between throwing up? i 
the sponge altogether and forcing an issue that would 
precipitate a general war. The question as to whether^ 
the state of things in the Congo Free State is ,a? 
violation of the charter originally granted to theft! 
Congo Association which was taken over by King J 
Leopold is a matter that ought to be referred to thefl 
Hague for decision. If there is not sufficient?! 
evidence to prove that every article in the,J 
original charter has been violated, an international?! 
commission ifenquite should be despatched to the'fj 
Congo for the purpose of ascertaining the facts, upon 
which a Tribunal might then proceed to pronounce.] 
judgment. If the sending of a British gunboat tO r '| 
the mouth of the Congo would precipitate war, itJ 
certainly ought not to be sent; but not even the?| 
permanent advisers of Sir Edward Grey, who appear 
to control his policy whenever it comes to a crisis^’ 
would venture to assert that a demand by England^ 
alone, still less by England and America, that the,J 
question should be sent to the Supreme Inter- 2 
national Court for a judicial decision, would involve^ 
us in war. 

. . 4 

When writing about the Vampir$| 

Our own Little State on the Congo I have not^ 
Congo state. been unmindful of the fact thatf 
it is alleged, apparently with toofa 
much truth, that our own hands are not altogetherf 
clean. There is a small group of islands in the fa 
Pacific which have been a veritable gold mine for 
fortunate English company. The Pacific Phosphat 
Company bought from the ignorant natives the rig 
to carry off the phosphates, which constitute th^fj 
principal wealth of the islands, for a beggarly sum o| 
jQS° a year. The company is now making a profit, 
about ^85,000 the half-year out of the phosphates tljt! 
acquired. If any ingenious person will put togeth^g 
the principles of taxation laid down by the presC 
Government and the practice of their representative 
in taxing the natives in the Gilbert Islands, thej 
will be able to construct a very amusing cont 
The facts, however, are by no means amusing to 
natives. They are said to be talced in copra unt 
they are on the verge of famine, subjected to force*! 
labour, and flogged mercilessly. In short, it 
alleged that the Gilbert Islands are an English Congo] 
on a small scale, and one which ought to make !a 
moderate the vehemence of our criticisms of f 
action of the Portuguese in their cocoa island. Thil 
matter is fingered in very perfunctory fashion by the;? 
Colonial Office. But why does not Mr. W. H. Lever,$ 
who is said to be interested in the Phosphate Com*|| 



v. 

■ pany, insist upon a searching and impartial inquiry 

'' into the alleged scandal ? If the Government will not 

act, the Phosphate Company could easily afford a 

icouple of thousand pounds out of its overflowing 

‘ exchequer to pay Mr. H. W. Nevinson to go out and 

bring back the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 

but the truth, about the Gilbert Islands. 

- Two small social reforms for 

i 1 ? The 

> Prohibition which the Review of Reviews 

of has laboured ever since its first 

jBetting News publication seem to be in a fair 
■L way of getting realised twenty years after dau , The 
|;first is the demand which we made for one day’s 
in seven for all policemen and all municipal 
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publish betting odds on races. It wilt be interesting 
to see how far this attempt to cope with one of the 
plagues of modern times will succeed. If it is 
successful in the Transvaal it is to be hoped that the 
Mother country will some day follow suit. 

What is called the thirteenth raid 
The Suffragettes Q f the Suffragettes upon the Palace 
the Law. °f Westminster took place on 
the night of June 29th. A force 
of three thousand policemen, horse and foot, 
sufficed to keep the approaches clear, in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of the Sessional order, 
and to forbid a deputation of seven ladies 
access to the Prime Minister. The necessity of 
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Women in the Army : The First Aid Yeomanry Corps in Camp at Lee. 


^employees. Although with much groaning and 
bringing of hands, the authorities have at last 
greed that the police are entitled to this Sab¬ 
batical charter, and in future the guardians of 
j|Br streets will he allowed to enjoy the one day’s 
in seven which ought to be the inalienable 
of every human being. The other is not so 
realisation, but its being introduced by the 
bsvaal Legislature is at least a hopeful sign that, 
in another twenty years, our ideas may be 
ted by the civilised world. The Transvaal Bill 
pied at the suppression of betting. It consists of 
provisions, but the one vital clause is that 
l makes it a penal offence for any newspaper to 


making similar provision for the protection of the 
Legislature from the visits of the disfranchised plead¬ 
ing to be admitted within the pale of the Constitution 
had entailed upon the London County Council an 
expenditure of ^10,000. The members of the depu¬ 
tation wished to assert what they believed to be their 
right under the Bill of Rights to present their petition 
and state their grievances to Mr. Asquith, who is 
a Member of the House and Minister of the 
Crown. Whether they were right or wrong, their 
claim was one upon which it is most desirable fh«y 
the opinion of a judge and jury should be taken. 
But the Government appear to be as anxious to 
evade the issue in the Law Courts as Members 
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have been to evade a serious discussion of 
the question in the House. Hence Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and Mrs. Saul Solomon, in order to force 
a trial committed a nominal assault upon the police 
inspectors who barred their way. The story goes that 
after Mrs. Pankhurst had smitten the officer gently 
on one cheek he turned to her the other, saying that 
the first “ blow 14 was hardly sufficient to justify his 
arresting her on a charge of assault. Thereupon she 
smote him upon the other also, and his hat was 
knocked off, and he then marched her off in custody. 
It remains to be seen whether this technical assault 
will secure the Suffragettes an opportunity of raising 
the question before a jury of their countrymen. 

I have a lively recollection of the 
why Treat difficulty—nay, the impossibility— 

Women Seriously? of bringing into Court the illegality 
committed by the Government of 
1887 in. suppressing the right of public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square. Cardinal Manning advised me in 
those days to arrange with the police for a technical 
assault and battery, but the issue was never properly 
raised. If this were the only regrettable incident in 
this agitation it might pass unnoticed. But unfortu¬ 
nately it does not stand alone. The whole trouble 
has arisen from the abdication by the House of 
Commons of its proper functions. If, in the first 
Session of this Parliament, the 420 odd members who 
pledged themselves to support woman’s suffrage had 
taken the first available opportunity of raising a 
serious debate on the subject, they might have 
avoided all the subsequent trouble. But the 420 did 
not treat the question seriously. They evaded 
debate, they burked the issue, and then the women 
t&ok the matter into their own hands. At last they 
succeeded in extorting from a most reluctant Prime 
Minister a promise that under certain contin¬ 
gencies he would assent to a clause. enfranchis¬ 
ing women being tacked on to the Ministerial 
Reform Bill which is to wind up the last Session of 
the present Parliament. This concession, the im¬ 
portance of which has never been properly recog¬ 
nised, ought to have been explained and defended by 
the Prime Minister. The Suffragettes by asking him 
to receive a deputation afforded him an excellent 
opportunity for vindicating the action of the Govern¬ 
ment. But once again evil counsels prevailed. 
Mr. Asquith refused to grant the women an oppor¬ 
tunity which he would never have refused to men 
under similar circumstances. Temper being up on 
both sides, the thirteenth raid was the result. 


Remember Gapon! 


One hundred and eight ladies, 
many of them frail and delicate-r, 
grey-haired Mrs. Saul Solomon* 
widow of a Piime Minister of th 4 
Cape, fainted in the corridor of Bow Street Police 
Court—were arrested. Among the captives were—»$ 

The Hon. Mrs. Haverfield, daughter of Lord Ahinger. 

Miss Margesson, daughter of Lady Isabel Margesson, gram}.*' 
daughter of the late Lord Ilobart. 

Mrs. Mansel, cousin of the Hon. Ivor Guest. 

Mrs. C. I. Corbett, sister-in-law of Mr. C. II. Corbett^ 
M.P. 

Miss Maud Joachim, niece of the famous violinist. 

Never before has there been such a bag of respect| 
able captives. Many of these women have faced 
imprisonment before and are facing it again. Yeti 
may sneer at them, but the enthusiasm of 
sacrifice will thrive on your sneers. On 
thirteenth raid the conduct of the police 
admirable, n6 hones were broken and no 
was shed. But it may not be so always. 

Home Secretary, of course, may be perfectly withiflf 
his rights in refusing to allow the Suffragettes id 
send a deputation to interview the Prime Ministett| 
The Russian Minister of the Interior was equallvj 
within his rights in forbidding Father Gapon 'bp 


self* 

tty 

was. 
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march his dupes to interview the Tsar in the Winter 
Palace. Rut the result did not work out very well 
for the Russian Minister, and if there should be 
bloodshed at Westminster the mere question of 
legality will not count for much in the popular 
verdict. For all that is wanted is that Ministers 
should treat the women seriously, as if they were 
men. Mr. Asquith can make out a very good case 
for his policy if he would but face the music and 
argue it out with a deputation. He has much less 
excuse for refusing to do so than the Tsar bad for 
not facing Father Gapon’s mob. He surel> cannot 
be afraid of “ a pack of women.” 

The immediate result of the scrim¬ 
mage at Westminster has been to 
The By-Elections. ma ] ce t k c g u flf ra g C ttes keener than 

ever to make their influence felt 
at by-elections. As if fortune favoured them, the 
’ sudden promotion of Mr. Samuel to the Chancellor¬ 
ship of the Duchy of Lancaster has necessitated a 
by-election in Cleveland, where Mr. Samuel was 
returned unopposed at the General Election, and 
ill 1902 by a majority of 2,036. It was unfortunate 
. that Lord Filzmaurice’s ill health necessitated his 


retirement just at this moment.. Mr. Samuel has 
done good service in passing the Children’s Charter, 
and he has a wife who takes a keen and intelligent 
interest in public affairs. These considerations will, 
however, avail him nothing. He is a Cabinet Minister, 
who owes his elevation to the choice of Mr. Asquith, 
whose refusal to receive a deputation of ladies led to 
the arrest of over a hundred of the unenfranchised 
members of the community. His seat will therefore 
be assailed with the utmost energy. All the fighting 
forces of the Suffragist cause will be concentrated 
on Cleveland. If they fail to defeat Mr. Samuel, 
Ministers will be inclined to regard them as a negli¬ 
gible quantity. If, on the other hand, they succeed in 
ousting Mr. Samuel—no matter with what allies— 
they will feel that they have achieved a notable 
victory, and be more than ever encouraged to persist 
in their militant tactics. Fighting Cabinet Ministers 
at by-elections is better than raiding the Palace at 
Westminster. But it is all a deplorable business, 
and in the name of common sense I ask whether the 
time has not come to treat the women seriously. A 
question of this kind is not to be settled by evasion 
and equivocation. 











THE EDITORS OF THE EMPIRE AT HOME. 


I—MESSAGES FROM THE OVERSEAS EDITORS TO THE HOME FOLKS. 


T HE visit of sixty-five journalists from all parts of 
the British Empire oversea has been one of 
the great events of last month. In order to 
place on permanent record the impressions which the 
Old Country left upon these editors of the Empire I 
asked each of them to fill in the answers in a printed 
questionnaire and to write out in a fifty-word message 
what words of counsel, criticism, warning, or en¬ 
couragement they wished 
to leave behind them for 
the old folks at home. 

The following circular 
letter explains exactly 
what our guests were 
asked to do, and the 
questions they were asked 
to answer : — 

AN INQUIRY 1 OF 
IMPORTANCE. 

Threescore men, the picked 
representatives of the Press of 
Greater Britain, are now with 
us on an all - too - brief visit. 

In a few days they will have 
returned home. Rut I am 
reluctant that they should de¬ 
part without having placed on 
permanent record for the in¬ 
formation of the Home folks 
what is their personal opinion 
upon many of the problems in 
which we are all so vitally 
interested. 

I therefore appeal to you to 
be so good as to do two 
things for me before you leave 
this country, or (to fix a date) 
before the 25th of June. 

The first is to write out, as 
tersely as if you were cabling 
at a shilling a word, a mes¬ 
sage of fifty words containing 
whatever counsel, warning, 
criticism, or encouragement 
you wish us of the Home¬ 
land to remember after you 
have gone home as being on 
the whole the most important 
thing you wish to impress 
upon our minds. I enclose a 
form With printed spaces. for fifty words, no more and' no less, 
which I hope to print with your portraits in the July number 
of the Review of Rf.vikws. 

_ The second is to fill in answers to the enclosed list of ques¬ 
tions. As this is asked in order that wc may form some idea as 
to the balance of opinion among the journalists of Greater Britain, 
I do not propose to publish the replies except in summary form, 
so that each person may answer as freely as if he were filling in 
a ballot paper. 

.. I do not want to know’ what you think is the opinion of the 
majority of the inhabitants of your Dominion or Empire. I do 
not ask what is the opinion of the paper which you represent. 
I want your own sincere private opinion expressed with frank¬ 
ness under the seal of confidence. After having received your 
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The Young Lions of the Press. 

British Lion : “Welcome, boys ! We’ve arranged for you 
to have a round of dinners, luncheons, garden-parties—and 
Conferences.” 

Chorus of Imperial Guests : “ Splendid 1 —er—need wc 
go to the Conferences ? ” 


answers, I propose to summarise them under the • following ;■ 
heads:—(1) North America. (2) South Africa. (3) Australia. '■ 
(4) New Zealand. (5) India. (6) Other places. 

I have printed the questionnaire , leaving only a brief space 
for each answer, fur two reasons—(1) I do not wish to trouble ,' 
you to write much, and (2) I want the answers to be as pithy J 
and terse as possible. Of course, if anyone wishes to qualify of"! 
explain his replies, I shall be very glad to receive such supple* 1 .?! 
mentary information. i 

Accompanying the questionnaire will be found a few '• 

elucidatory paragraphs ex- \ 
plaining why such and such , 
a question is asked. 

It is understood that the ; 
answers will all lx- treated as 1 
confidential. As each ques¬ 
tionnaire is numbered, there 
is no need to sign the replies. ’ 

Q U HSTIONS SUBMIT- 
TED TO JOURNALISTS - 
FROM 

GREATER BRITAIN. I 
Each answer is to express 
your own private personal 
opinion, not that of any party, : 
paper, or anyone but yourself. ; 

Where you have no clear 1 " 
opinion of your own or are in 
two minds on the subject,.’• 
say so. ; J 

The question about the,; 
Tariff is due to the asserliottv} 
constantly made in certain 
quarters that thp Dominions!? 
which have given a certain?! 
reduction of import duties on''? 
British goods, expect the-! 
Mother Country in. return to | 
revolutionise her fiscal system * 
in order that by imposing im« 
port duties on the bread and- 
meat of her people imported, * 
from foreign lands, imports ! 
from the Dominions may enjOyS 
preference in the British marv ; 
ket, and that if no such new 
taxes are imposed on for, 
food-stuffs the unity of 
Empire will be imperilled aUd^ 
the loyalty of the DomimonsL'| 
to the King seriously uu-'J 
paired. . I want your privates 
opinion whether this is so'jjs 
or not. , 

In answering the question as to universal compulsory military^ 
service, please state what you think of it— 

1. For your 6wn Dominion ; " M 

2. For the Home Country. , 

If you are in favour of it, what form of compulsory service dto 
you favour, and how much of a citizen’s life should be sacrificed; 
to military training? 

In answering the question as to the Navy, please say whethef, ,! 
you think the Dominions should confine themselves to their lohal? 
defence, or whether over and al>ovc local defence they should? 
contribute directly to .the upkeep of the Imperial Navy. 

I print the first instalment of their replies in the?! 
following pages. 
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My Message to the Home Folks.” 




From G, A. Syme : “ The Melbourne Age.” 

Act Imperially. Realise need of individual sacrifices 
for Empire and its defence. Let politicians whole¬ 
heartedly unite in rapidly strengthening Navy and Army. 
Let citizens accept some form of compulsory military ser¬ 
vice. Let well-to-do abandon luxurious pleasure-seeking. 
Don’t use foreign goods. Produce all raw materials for 
manufacture within Empire. Wake up ! 

#rom En. S. Cunningham : “Melbourne Argus.” 
jfKeep up your courage. Great Britain is in the van of 
progress. A temporary set-back in trade is neither here 
por there. I have seen such strong evidence of the 
Rigour of your industries conducted by vigilant and 
enterprising men that I can feel no cause for misgiving. 



From John Nelson : “Victoria Times,” * 
British Columbia. 

Bend all energies to promoting interchange of know¬ 
ledge and of information between mother and daughtea 
State. This more important than considerations of 
trade, which will solve themselves if only a prompter and 
more sensitive connection is established between the 
heart of the Empire and its furthest boundaries. 

From Stanley Reed : “ The Times of India,” 
Bombay. 

Slough off this despicable habit of self-depreciation. 
It is rubbish. It is doing Britain an infinity of harm in 
the Empire and in Europe. Take greater care of your 



Ed. S. Cunningham . “ Melbourne Argus.” 

From W. S. Douglas: “New Zealand Herald.” 

Be just. Be strong. Be free. Let efficiency and 
irogress be your motto. Let your patriotism be imperial, 
till! in your right hand carry gentle peace to silence 
Bvious tongues. Above all things, for herein lies true 
tflvation, seek without ceasing to ameliorate the lot and 
jfcjjWecten the lives of your toiling millions. 

|| From C. Woodhead : “Natal Mercury.” 
Ipolonies love mother. Draw closer together by trade 
Sentiment. Discountenance growing excessive luxury. 
Bwhgthen navy, encouraging Colonies contribute. 
Split cadet system as part school curriculum, thus pro- 
pmg nursery for future army. Compel all young men 
■jit eighteen undergo 'bree years’ training as Terri- 
KNtls or Militia. Thus in time nation’s manhood fit 


Stanley Reed : “ The Times of India,” Bombay. 

working classes. Abolish Jums. Eviscerate intem¬ 
perance through model public-houses. Demand in 
return military service from all, both for safety and to 
prevent race deterioration. 

j. W. Kirwan : Editor “ Coolgardie Miner.” 

It would be of mutual advantage if the peoples of the 
Empire knew more about each other. It is also specially 
desirable, as regards the oversea dominions, that the 
responsible authorities at the Colonial Office should have 1 
personal knowlecjge of at least one, if not more, of the 
young nations beyond the seas. 

From Angus Mackay : “ Bendigo Advertiser." 

Adequate navy, essential peace and prosperity of 
Empire, backed up by busy and contented people. 




Henry Brett, J.P. 

Managing Director Auckland Star. 


Robert Kyffin-Thomas. 

Proprietor Adelaide Register, etc. 


Mark Cohen. 

Editor Dunedin livening Star. 


Judicious policy of Tariff Reform will make your people 
busy, and reasonable legislation with regard hours of 
labour and wages will make them contented. To thine 
ownself be true, etc. 

From J. W. Dafoe : “Free Press,” Winnipeg 

My message is of good cheer. In the ferment of new 
ideas, duties, and problems the race is being made ovei, 
and is renewing its youth. The drift towards democra- 
tisation, despite temporary checks, becomes more pro¬ 
nounced : and in this there is the assurance of futme 
greatness, happiness, and prosperity. 


From Mark Cohen : “ Evening Star,” Dunedin. 

Being a man of peace I pronounce unhesitatingly and 
unequivocally for the reference of all International Ques¬ 
tions to arbitration rather than to the arbitrament of the 
sword. War in any shape or form is a calamity, and if 
it cannot be avoided by an appeal to the reason of 
nations, then our boasted civilisation is grievously at 
fault. Tlte bonds of Empire—political, commercial, and 
social- - will be best strengthened by giving the fullest 
measure of freedom of action to the component parts 
of the Empire and bringing them into the closest possible 
communication by means (i) of fast steam services, and 
(2) by cheapening the cost of electric communication. 



F. Crosbie Roles, F.J.I. 

Editor Times of Ceylon . 


D. Watson. 

Managing Director Chronicle , Quebec. 


J. W. Dafoe. 

Editor Manitoba Free Press. 
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T. Tempkrley : “Richmond River Times,” N.S W. 

The family is not jel fully grown. Maintenance of 
their ocean communication entails a heavy burden on 
you. Rear in mind that ihe cost will be more evenly 
shared as the years roll by. Meanwhile let this be our 
motto : “ Come weal or come woe, we stand or fall 
together.” 

From P. D. Ross: “Ottawa Journal.” 

Look after your congested masses. Break up slums. 
Destroy child labour. Make education compulsory and 
free. Make small land-holdings available. More advice 
would be impertinent. You arc a great people. Your 
voluntary organisations and agitations are astounding. 
There is more public spirit in Britain than anywhere 
else. 

; H. Berkeley: “Herald,” Newcastle, N.S.W. 

Tell them how delighted both our wives and selves 
have been with the cordiality and hospitality tendered to 
Us by everybody. The very high standard of speeches 
delivered by your leading men has been a most delight¬ 
ful and instructive lesson, which will always remain in 
Our memories as one of the pleasant features of the trip, 
and that we shall never forget “ Our Welcome Home.” 

From George Fenwick : “Otago Daily Times,” 
Dunedin, N.Z. 

, Liberals, Unionists, Labourites should stand solidly 
together to maintain the Empire’s safety and supremacy. 
On this vital question party feeling should be absolutely 
effaced. British manufacturers should strive to meet 
requirements of overseas customers in every possible 
way. Wage a persistent and powerful crusade against 
enormous sum spent on drink. 

From John Stuart : *■ Rangoon Gazette.” 

Would specially warn British public against rash 
interference it internal affairs of outlying dependencies 
when? conditions arc totally unlike those here. In 


India only long residence can give adequate understand¬ 
ing of Indian problems, and the present discussions of 
them in Parliament are apt to do harm in India. 

From Lewis Ashenheim : “Daily Gleaner,” 
Jamaica. 

Encourage wider intercommunication between Home¬ 
land and West Indies by reduction Press cable rates, 
postage newspapers, and other means, thereby counter¬ 
acting present supply news through American sources, 
occasioning steady Americanising these portions British 
Empire, with resulting tendency regard American methods 
as representing progress and English methods as being 
effete and inferior. 

From R. Kyfein-Thomas : The Adelmde 
“ Register.” 

We are thankful for your brotherly leception. We 
realise even more fully than before our responsibility as 
members of your family group. We will go on working 
out our own problems, but you may confidently rely upon 
our standing by you, asvou will by us, should any trouble- 
come. 

From M. E. Nichols; “Winnipeg Telegram.” 

Thanks for genuineness and warmth of reception. 
Rejoice to observe marked preservation of physique and 
mental virility and keen intelligent interest in national 
and Imperial issues. Think your strength and prosperity 
would be promoted if there was greater tendency to 
change methods and policies that are not yielding satis¬ 
factory results. 

From E. Dicky: “Indian Daily News,” Calcutta. 

We did not see any evidence of that national degenera¬ 
tion which the utterances of politicians and the writings 
of the Press during the past five years had led us to 
expect. It is to be hoped that the recent outburst of 
self-depreciation in Great Britain has had a godd 
influence in energising the country : it might counter¬ 
balance the harm that the outburst has done to th? 
credit of the country abroaej. 












i ME Bl^TOliS OF THE EMPIRE AT HOME. 


II—IMPRESSIONS LEFT ON OUR GUESTS. 



.J 


The following is the first instalment of the replies 
to the first four questions in the questionnaire. It 
is interesting to see that Sir Edward Grey and Mr. 
Balfour come in an easy first, Mr. Haldane and Lord 
Rosebery a bad second, while the rest are nowhere. 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Morley, Lord Milner,‘and 
Lord Curzon are not mentioned at all. Mr. Asquith 
has one vote, tiding with Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Which two of our Public Men impressed 
you most favourably? 

North America. 

r. Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour. 

2. Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Grey. 

3. Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Grey. 

4. Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Grey. 

South Africa. 

1. Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Grey. 

2. Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Balfour. 

Australia. 

1. Balfour and Rosebery. 

2. Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Haldane. 

3. Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Grey. 

4. Mr. Balfour and Sir Edward Grey. 

5. Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith. 

6. C ould not say. All of them impressed me very 
favourably as men who speak on national issues 
under a deep feeling of responsibility. 1 should 
class nearly all of them as statesmen rather than as 
mere politicians. 

Nkw Zealand. 

r. Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey—the first 
by his breadth of outlook, the second by his candour 
and sincerity. 

2. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Bonar Law (a possible 
Chancellor of the Exchequer), Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
and Mr. I). J. Shacklelon. 

3. Mr. Haldane and Sir Edward Grey. 

India. 

1. Mr. Haldane and Mr. Balfour. 

2. Mr. Balfour and Lord Rosebery. 

3. Sir Edward Grey, Winston Churchill, Lord 
Esher, and Lord Morley. 

From Othf.r Countries. 

x. Mr. Balfour and Lord Rosebery. 

In what respect, If any, did you find British 
politics superior to your own? 

North America. 

1. In generosity to and consideration of opponents, 
and in the absence of extravagance of language. 

2. No proper time to form opinion. 

3. Undoubtedly cleaner. British public men are 
of a much better type. 


South Africa. 

a, 

x. In better trained and more experienced men, 


unfortunately marred by i>arty bias. 

2. In no respect. 

Australia. I 

1. In the fact that party politics are not carried 

on with such a bitter feeling as ours, and that yQur*l 
members have a better academic training. Kj 

2. Chiefly in the selection of the best men for lead 3 
ing positions. Mediocrities are not tolerated. Further, ! 
the training your men undergo is of immense value. Jf 

3. In the high intellectual culture evident amongst:*! 

British public men, and in the deep sense of responsi-Jj 
bility that marked their utterances. u 

4. No clear opinion. 

5. Time of eminent men given gratuitously. $ 

0 . Only in the serious tone and mastership of? 

lucidity of the leaders. The tone of party strife^ 
struck me as unnecessarily, and therefore regret*^ 
tably, bitter. But possibly our strile would strike ,; 
an Englishman in the same way. I hope I shall’-; 
be a less bitter journalist in future. $ 

New Zealand. .s 

1. In the momentous and weighty matters witfe; 

which they deal. % 

2. "Baking the utterances of the members of th$$j 
Ministry whom I have listened to, and those 



Daily Chronicle .] 

Wanted—An A11 “Read” News Service. 

“ Let the Press prepare the way for that time, if that til 
ever comes (for some form of closer union for purposes 
national defence) so that when the necessity arises we shall t 
find an uninstructed public opinion in any part of the Empire.^ 
— Mr. Balfour. 

“ You cannot instruct the democracy at a shilling a word."- 
Mr. Stanley Reed (Bombay). 



V, ■' *T*l. 
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Hon. Theodore Fink: “ Melbourne Herald.” F. W. Ward : “ Sydney Daily Telegraph.” 





George Fenwick : “ Otago Daily Times,” Dunedin, N.Z. 
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. Balfour and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, they strike me 
being decidedly on a higher plane than those of 
• New Zealand statesmen; but on the Budget 
ty feeling is now as bitter and as virulent as 
fthing I have ever seen in the Dominion. 

India. 

t. In the transparent honesty of the big men on 
perial questions. 

t . I leave this to be answered by the delegates 
nvthe self-governing Colonies. 

From Other Countries. 
i: Being from a Crown Colony there cannot be 
f comparison. 

hat institution or reform could Great 
Britain adopt with most profit from 
Greater Britain ? 

North America. 

1. Common schools. 

8. A more general cultivation of productive land. 
3. No specific institution worth borrowing per- 
ps; but, speaking generally, our institutions are 
ire democratic and legislation follows public 
inion more promptly. 

South Africa. 

S. The cadet system for the training of boys in 
lool so as to qualify them for adult service. 

2. The Boer commando system if children were 
lined on the cadet system. 

3. The South African conditions make the com- 
indo system easier than it would be in England. 



Dr. Engelenburg : “ De Volkstem,” Pretoria- 


Military training should be undertaken at an early 
age, when it is a pleasure and pride, and not when 
the sacrifice of time would be highly detrimental to 
one’s business. 

Austrai.ia. 

1. A rational treatment of the liquor problem. I 
am for moderate legislation everywhere, but in 
England the drinking among the working classes is 
deplorable. 

2. School cadet system, so that every lad should 
know something about military drill. 

3. Adult suffrage. 

4. The Wages Board system and Factories Act of 
Victoria. 

5. Could not name one of really great importance. 
Generally I am of opinion that the oversea dominions 
are learners, not teacher's, in their relation to the 
Mother country. 

New Zeai.and. 

1. The amelioration of the condition of the work¬ 
ing classes and the adoption of the creameries system 
in the country. 

2. Triennial or even Four Year Parliaments. 

3. This is an extremely difficult question to 
answer, but 1 am probably justified in saying reform 
of the Licensing haws in the direction of granting 
some form of local option. 

India. 

1. The more scientific treatment of the poor. 

2. I leave this to be answered by the delegates 
from the self-governing Colonies. 



A. E. Reno : “ Pretoria News.” 
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E. Digby : “ Indian Daily News,” Calcutta. 

From Other Countries. 

x. The ability to retaliate against hostile tariff's of 
oreign countries—if found advantageous to herself on 
ny occasion to do so. The existence of such power 
nd a knowledge that it may be used would, I think, 
ecure Great Britain against hostile foreign tariffs. 

iVhat, on the whole, seems to you the best 
thing in the Homeland ? 

North America. 

x. The spirit of justice and fairness in its people. 

2. The spirit of law and order and fair play, joined 
o tenaciousness. 

3. The public owned utilities. 

4. The participation in public life of able men from 
. sense of duty —men who have trained themselves 
or this life. 

South Africa. 

1. The settled home-circle life with its sweetness 
md all it means for the virility of the nation. It 
■hould be encouraged. 

2. The green lanes, fields and woods. The culti¬ 
vation one sees from the railways. I do not know if 
t is the same away from the lines. 

Australia. 

t. The respect for law and order. 

2. Our freedom from conventions. 

3. The home life of most of the people with its 
wonderful influence on the race. 

4. The beauty of its country landscapes and historic 

xomes. t 


Lewis Ashenheim : “ Daily Gleaner,” Jamaica. 

5. The fertility of its soil and its mineral wealth. 

6. Her amazing energy. It has beggared my 
optimistic anticipations. I am going back to my own 
Dominion with stronger faith in its future, because it 
is in the hands of a race of unexhausted and unex- 
haustible vitality. 1 cannot understand the pessimism 
that has got hold of one of the political parties here. 
My pride of race has been immensely strengthened 
by my visit. 

New Zealand. 

1. Its stimulating and soul moving historical 
associations. 

2. The Imperial Navy. 

3. The thing that strikes me most is the magnifi¬ 
cent generosity of the wealthy and moderately well- 
to-do classes in supporting the hospitals and charities. 
That is a striking thing to a resident of New Zealand, 
where hospitals and charitable institutions are almost 
entirely the care of the State—not entirely so, however, 
as the people do assist to some extent. 

India. 

t. The patriotism of that section of the aristocracy 
active in public life. 

2. Cannot specify any one thing as the best. 

3. The energy of the people. 

From Other Countries. 

1. The Fleet and the willingness to sink party feel¬ 
ing in the discussion with the delegates of the 
adequate defence of the Empire. 


-v 


Pageants and Pageantry in Rainy Weather. 

--♦-- 


T HE leafy month of June was indeed a weeping 
month this year. It has beaten the record of 
all Junes for near a century past for continu¬ 
ous raihfall. We all have suffered, and the pageants 
worst of all. It was cruel—positively cruel—to see 
four thousand men, women and children splashing 
through the mud in Fulham Park while the rain 
mined ruthlessly hour after hour. Nevertheless 
and notwithstanding, the pageant was a great suc¬ 
cess. it proved that even in the worst of weathers 


with the aid of a small staff of “ gallopers ” and 
assistants, got the whole army of amateurs into a 
creditable company of performers, and so snatched a 
brilliant victory out of the very jaws of defeat. 

Of the pageant itself there are many things* to be 
said critical, theological, historical and otherwise. 
But first and foremost must be noted the extraordi¬ 
nary but very natural popularity of the pageant among 
the performers. Hitherto religious service has been 
a somewhat staid and serious affair. To attend matins 
and evensong, to chant responses, and to join in 
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An Effective Scene in the Church Pageant 


players will brave the mud and the rain, and that, 
as you usually sell your tickets beforehand, you are 
sure of your audience. 

THE ENGLISH CHURCH PAGEANT AT 
1 FIJLHAM. 

l! 

; The English Church Pageant was a tour de force 
;/or which all the credit must be given to Mr. Moss, 

' Who was called in at the last moment to direct the 
^performance. Mr. Moss is a veteran who showed 
Ifhe world once more that there is more good stuff in 
pge than in lusty youth. Parsons are kittle-cattle to 
Strive, especially wh6»: questions of ritual and cere¬ 
monial are concerned, and there were many clerical 
jjftgeanteers. But in three short weeks Mr. Moss, 


prayer have been the chief mode of expressing the 
religious instinct in the Anglican Communion. But 
this year a most attractive novelty was introduced in 
the shape of a colossal picnic, with all the fun of the 
fair thrown in. It was as good as a treat to see these 
sedate and serious Sunday school teachers, clerics and 
Church members romping like lads and lasses on 
the green, dancing with all the abandon and vigour of 
gipsies, and doing this all under the aegis and with 
the blessing of Mother Church. The Sunday school 
and the church choir have long been famous 
as courting grounds at fairing time, but the pageant, 
in its rehearsals and performances, bids fair to eclipse 
all its rivals. 

The second outstanding observation is that the 
pageant may be said to mark the final disappear- 
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The Coming: of Columba. 


[London /ferns Agency P/toto/rmph Company* ',' ,t 


ance of the ancient belief that the English Church 
was a Protestant body. The pageant, which pre¬ 
sented a splendid scene in the funeral procession 
of Henry V., was in itself a first-class funeral of 
Protestantism. 

Protestantism, it must be admitted, does not lend 
itself so well to pageantry as does Catholic ism. But 
nothing save a fixed conviction that the Evangelical 
theory of the nature, origin and history of the English 
Church was a dangerous heresy would justify such a 
travesty of history as was presented at Fulham 
Park. To make Wyeliife, the morning star of the 
Reformation, into a mere lay figure in a brawl 
in church was significant of a determination which 
found its ultimate expression in the scenes depicting 
the despoiling of the convents and the “ martyrdom ” 
(Heaven save the mark!) of Archbishop Laud. 
Never did a Church seem to be more ashamed of its 
origin than the Anglican—if the pageant be a true 
expression of their views. To sum up the whole 
Protestant Reformation in a scene representing 
saintly nuns being turned out of a religious house, 
which was the spiritual and charitable centre of the 
countryside, by a pack of plundering ruffians, would 
be an outrage if it were not so grotesque. It is 
impossible not to feel a certain degree of pity for the 
clerical mind which finds satisfaction in such a 
travesty of history, in such calumniation of the 
memories of the men who made the English Church 
a thing distinct from the Church of Rome. 

The first part of the pageant that dealt with the 
earlier history of the Church was not open to any 
other criticism than that it was extremely dull. It 
was perhaps inevitable that Thomas it Beckett should 
have been posed as a saint—that is one of the pious 
fictions that must be accepted, even by those who 
know the manner of man he was. Only once in its 
later history did the Church of England stand for 
liberty, and the scene representing the close of 


the trial of the Seven Bishops was one of th$j 
most spirited in the pageant. The final scen^| 
were marvels of stage grouping, first-rate circuit 
work, and the finale, with the thousands of flickering 3 
torches grouped under the trees and around the sh»| 


Mr. G. K. Chesterton as Dr. Johnson. 
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off the Church, was better than anything to be seen in 
any pantomime at Drury Lane. 

There was something odd in the procession of 
“sthe seven immortals” of the eighteenth century—■ 
Burke, Cowper and Johnson being made to do duty 
as typical Churchmen. The only one of the seven who 
was generally recognised was Dr. Johnson, admirably 
represented by Mr. G. K. Chesterton ot the Jiailv 
News , who, however, could not be prevailed upon to 
sacrifice his moustache to his part. 

- THE COLCHESTER PAGEANT. 

I have now seen five pageants, and have come to 
the conclusion that in every one of them something 
was done better than in any other. About the Col¬ 
chester pageant, however, it is rather difficult to say 


It is very difficult to select for special mention any 
particular scene when so many were so admirable; 
but undoubtedly the entry of Claudius Caesar driving, 
with his soldiers, priests, and lictors, and crowds of 
singing and dancing girls, was one of the finest in the 
early part of the pageant, which was taken back to 
Kymbeline’s time— a.d. 5. 

Boadicea, driving in her chariot, was also a figure 
that stood out very distinctly ; Queen Elizabeth was 
a very good Queen Bess, though not so perfectly 
fitted for the part as the Warwick pageant Queen 
Elizabeth. Leicester was truly magnificent in white 
and gold. In the beautiful stately dance before 
Catherine of Aragon the ladies danced in farthingaled 
skirts; and another charming dance was by children— 
a “ rigadootr.” Just before it Old King Cole, a 



Boadicea Addressing her Followers : A Scene in the Colchester Pageant. 


in what it was pre-eminent. The colour-grouping was 
excellent, but no better than at Dover last year; the 
4ances were charming, but hardly so charming as 
.those of Warwick. On the whole, I think Colchester 
excelled former pageants in its management of crowds, 
■and in the tremendous life and “ go ” with which 
hordes of Early Britons, Romans, Colcestrians, etc., 
(lushed on arul off the natural stage in the grounds of 
l|he old castle. When they had to run, they did run, 
|tnd not amble. When they had to chase an enemy, 
fbey did chase him ; they did not potter after him. 
paid no one who has not seen a pageant drag, like 
me English Church Pageant at its rehearsals, can 
fjjjjfbagine what a difference this immense life and spirit 
■mid enthusiasm make to the success of such a per- 
jwmance. 


minute person in crimson, comes in with his corre- 
spondingly minute courtiers, and the dramatic chorus 
sing the familiar words: — 

Old King Cole was n nerry old soul, 

And a merry old soul was tic ! 

the children meanwhile acting very vigorously his 
calling for his pipe, and his calling for his bowl, and 
also for his fiddlers three. 

Colchester’s famous oysters arc brought in on the 
occasion of an oyster-feast offered to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth ; and Colchester’s other speciality—its roses—- 
are used with much effect in the rose dance. 

After the York pageant, at the end of July, Mr. 
Louis Parker has resolved to conduct no more 
pageants, a decision which those who have seen any 
of his pageants can only regret. 









Current History 

in Caricature. 


‘O wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To see oursels as ithers see us.”— Burns. 












West minster Gazette.] 





A 11 Dreadnoughts. 


Tut: Oi.n Lion : “ There, my hoys ! You see there's nothing ‘ phantom ’ about 
that Klee — anil even it the ships ait* not all D/eaJnoughts the bluejackets are J” 
r J in: Young Lions: “ Hooray, and so are we ! ” 




11 Papagall».\ [Uulogna. 

An Italian View of the Cretan Question. 

“ I hope wc are soon going back to our own country now. Pretty Candia (Crete) 
no longer cares much for the kisses which the allied Powers are blowing her. She is 
looking anxiously for her deliverer (Turkey).” 


Lvstige Blatter. \ 

The Reichstag in the Air. 

Bulovv (watching members of the 
Rciclnstag sail away in a “ Zeppelin ”): 
“ Oh, if only they’d never come back I " 
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Kludderadatack .] [Berlin. 

Monarchs’ Summer Speeches; 

Or, War ani> I’kack at -j itk Kkyih>i.k. 

['■ (From Within): “Precious guarantees of IV.uy! Close 
ties between tin* ru I ini; houses ! traditional friendship ! Jseal 
affection between ! Thu blessings of the whole woild. True 
fraternity,’' etc. 

Maks (to IVai-t): “They’re talking about you, my dear, 
but they ically mean—uie.” 


LtRire.y 

A “Speaking” Likeness of the Kaiser 
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tumal Syndicate.] [Baltimore. 

Peace Statuary. 

drew Carnegie is successful in his efforts to bring about 
se of the world, we ntay have peace statuary in front of 


Ulk.] | Berlin. 

John Bull in a Panic. 

1 Let’s thoroughly examine all the water in the Thames, 
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lokya t'uck. i 

The Datkened Sun and the Bright Crescent. 




The Japanese cartoonist explains that while the Crescent (Turkey), saved L —— . . 

by the Young Turks, is now shining brightly, the Sun (Japan) is obscured inneapo is Joiom 

by the misdeeds ol her blackmailing politicians and her company scandals. Our Neighbour’s New Navy. 
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South Africa’s Arms: A Humorist’s Suggestion. 


Sunday Times.] 
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[Johannesburg. 
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Minneapolis Journal .] 


“Our Present Tariff Commission.”—Each after his own Interests. 



The German Financial Reform Morass. 

v. 

Sydow : “But, gentlemen, wc aic getting deeper and 
' degter into all this mess.” 

, Everybody: “ Doesn’t matter. At any rate we’re holding 
> our party flags above it.” 



Kladderadatsch .] [Berlin. 

The Guildhall Banquet to the Berlin Chief-Magistrate. 


Berlin Bear: “And, my Lords and Gentlemen, observe 
this. The Prussian and German eagles are just as nice, harm¬ 
less, devoted creatures as I am, only they can fly better, and, 
when they can’t get anything else, they eat raw English beef¬ 
steaks.” 















Westminster Gazette .] 

Only Anxious for Other People. 

Mr. Chapi.i n (Pageant Master): “Now, gentlemen, don’t 
forget what characters you represent. You’re a ‘Market (iar- 
dener,’ Arthur ; 1 -orrl Rothschild, you’re an ‘Industrial Dweller’; 
and you’re a ‘ Small Holder,’ Austen. You might try and look 
a little more—rugged.” 


Ki&eriii.] IVienna. , 

England and Germany : “ If the Turk makes one false- 
step we have him 1 ” 



(Berlin. ' f 


“ The Flying Dutchman.” 


fClqdderatiatick.'] 

Roosevelt’s Summer Holiday, 


Mrs. Britannia has tieen telling her children the most blood- $ 
curdling stories of invasion by German air-ships. 

(The allusion is both to panic stories in tile Yellow Press and tof 
(lie presence in our midst of oqr Colonial “children,”) | 
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Tokyo I'uck.\ 


Piling Up Naval Armaments. 




England and Germany arc heaping up their piles of warships, which 
it is said will presently fall together, while Russia, with more wisdom, 
is looking on and waiting for the crash. So thinks the Japanese cartoonist. 
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IPitaMatt.] [Berlin. 

fj France and Her Broken Crutches. 

navy and an officialdom which inspires no confidence.) 


lfebelspaltcrj\ [Zurich. 

The Meeting of Kaiser and Tsar. 

In this cartoon the Swiss artist represents the British sea-lion 
and the French, Italian, Austrian, and other kinds of fish 
looking on in envy and consternation. 























LORD HUGH CECIL. 


I.—INTRODUCTORY. 

R. GLADSTONE Secundus ? Who knows? 
“ Twenty years hence,” said some time ago 
a settlement worker to a noted Labour leader, 
“ we shall see Ldrd Hugh Cecil at the head of the 
Progressives. He 
is the Mr. Glad¬ 
stone of the twen- 
tieth century.” 

Lord Hugh Cecil 
at present is in 
Mr. Gladstone’s 
earlier stage 
when Macaulay 
scourged h i m 
mildly as “ the. 
hope of the 
stern unbending 
Tories” of 
seventy years ago. 

Oxford University 
regards him now, 
as she regarded 
Mr. Gladstone for 
many years, as 
her most brilliant 
son. She may 
hereafter treat 
1 ,ord Hugh as 
she treated his 
great . precursor. 

That is a habit of 
the University. 

If the sugges¬ 
tion of a pos¬ 
sible Gladstonian 
apotheosis were 
submitted to Lord 
Hugh, he would 
probably reply 
with Hazael, “ Is 
thy servant a dog 
that he should 
do this thing ? ” 

Hazael, however, 
did it, though he 
repudiated it, and 
Lord Hugh may 
do the same; nay, 
he will do the 
same if it is 
written in the horoscope of his destiny. He was 
bom at a time when the name of Gladstone was 
anathema in all Tory households. For Mr. Gladstone 
had just disestablished the Irish Church, and was 
laying his axe at the root of the second great 


branch of the Upas Tree of Ascendency in Ireland 
by his Land Bill. When Master Hugh was still in 
his petticoats, the legend runs that he gave Mr. 
Gladstone an early taste of his quality, the quality t >f 
an enfant terrible. Mr. Harold liegbie tells the story 

one way:— 

Once, in the days 
of his extreme non¬ 
age, Mr. Gladstone 
came on a visit to 
Hatfield. The Grand 
Old Man was given 
tea by one of the ser¬ 
vants in the hall, and 
was left to rest him¬ 
self in quiet before 
going upstairs todress 
for dinner. But a 
noise in the hall 
caused the servant to 
return before his 
time, and there he 
found Lord Hugh 
belabouring “ Mr. 
G.” us hard as his 
little fists would al¬ 
low, bellowing the 
while with infant 
ferocity : “ You’re a 
very bad man ! A 
very bad man, you 
are ! ” 

Another chroni¬ 
cler relates that 
Mr. Gladstone, 
gravely amused 
by the youngster'* 
righteous indigna 
tion, endeavoured 
to reason with hit 
assailant. “ How 
can 1 be a verj 
bad man,” h t 
asked, “ when 3 
am. your father's 
friend ? ” Where 1 
upon the irrecon¬ 
cilable infant eje 
claimed : “ M] 

father is going tc 
cut* off your heat; 
with a great bi( 
sword.” The chile 
is father of tht 
man. Lord Hugji 

is to this day pommelling away valiantly against tht 
enemy, which now takes the shape of the evil Spin 
of the Time, and he is always confident that hi 
Father and our Father will sooner or later make ban 
His arm and chop oil' the sinner’s head with ont 
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Lord Hugh Cedi. 
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swashing blow. Nevertheless, Lord Hugh may end 
his days, like Mr. Gladstone, as the idol of the 
Progressives, hated by the Reactionaries as the 
1 Incarnation of the Author of Evil. 

I asked a Cabinet Minister the other day what he 
- thought of Lord Hugh Cecil. He replied, “ He is a 
Reactionary Medievalist—a man with the intolerant 
instincts of an ecclesiastic of the thirteench century. If 
he had his way he would drown us in boiling oil and 
the Chamberlainites in boiling lead.” There is much 
tcj be said, it must be admitted, for a man who has 
such a keen perception of the best way of utilising 
. molten lead. Hut it is not only Radical Ministers 
who take this view of the rising hope of the Conser¬ 
vative party—the only man who can be regarded as 
a possible successor of Mr. Balfour. A member of 
the Unionist Administration, a near friend of the Cecil 
family, remarked many years ago: “ Hugh is a 
brilliant man, but he ought to have been born a 
monk in the Middle Ages—he is hundreds of years 
after his day." If so he must be a monk, then of 
the order of the Knights Templar, a warrior of the 
Church militant, for Lord Hugh has been a first-class 
fighting man from his youth up. He looks' less of 
a monk than Lord Morley, who, in his seventieth 
year, has almost the look of an ascetic recluse from 
a Trappist monastery. He is celibate, as are men 
dedicated to the religious life. But he is not yet 
forty, and he may marry yet. 

“ Lord Hugh Cecil,” said a keen observer in the 
Labour camp, “is capable of selling all that he has 
and giving to the poor. Nay, if the Sovereign Word 
came to him he would not hesitate to strip off all the 
integuments of civilisation, and wearing nothing but 
a breech-clout, sit by the wayside in prayer and con¬ 
templation like an Indian fakir.” He reverences his 
conscience as his king, and he has not yet developed 
what in Carlyle’s phrase was Gladstone’s marvellous 
faculty of making his conscience tell him just exactly 
what lie wished. Possibly that also may come. Tor 
one of the necessities of those who possess a domi¬ 
nant conscience is a certain sophistical dexterity in 
reconciling apparent incompatibles. I once had a 
Quaker reporter, and the experience sufficed me for 
a lifetime. But that is by the way. 

Lord Hugh Cecil is like Mr. Gladstone in being 
rather more of a Churchman by instinct than a 
statesman. To him, as he once told a wondering 
audience of young people, the State is only a depart¬ 
ment of the Chuieli. He is a High Churchman, hut 
; pot a Ritualist; a friend ol Lord Halifax, and great 
. on the importance of apostolical orders. But his real 
^strength does not lie in his habit of adjusting his 
I'.theological position to the meridian of Lambeth in 
jkhe time of Archbishop Laud. That is a little personal 
idiosyncrasy, due to a certain intellectual parochialism 


fdot uncommon among theologians, which ought never 
|fjp obscure the fact that in the midst of a sceptical 
^|nd unbelieving generation Lord Hugh Cecil does in 
lively truth, believe m God Almighty, the Maker and 


the Ruler of the universe, and is no more ashamed 
of professing the faith that is in him than a Moslem 
is of unrolling his prayer-carpet when the ..muezzin 
proclaims the hour of prayer. 

It is this which gives him a certain aloofness and 
distinction among the politicians of our day. He is 
never really at home among the slave-pens of secular 
politics. His mind loves to expatiate in the great 
spaces and illimitable expanses of the universe. The 
City of God, eternal in the Heavens, has ampler 
bounds than the party caucus. In the cabined and 
cribbed confines of the political arena he is but a 
reluctant sojourner. His heart is elsewhere. It is 
this skyward outlook that dominates all his political 
actions. If he hates Socialism like the very devil, it 
is not because it endangers property so much as 
because it concentrates all the energies and 
aspirations of mankind upon making man so 
comfortable that, lapped in the cradle of material 
ease, be will cease to think of his Maker. 
It is a groundless fear. “Only the love of Him 
who made it can Till the vast triangled heart of 
man,” and it is idle to fear that the most scienti¬ 
fically adjusted redistribution of this world’s goods 
will do more than attempt to fill the prodigal with the 
husks that the swine did eat. But Lord Hugh Cecil, 
like many of his class -like the late Lord Carnarvon, 
for instance - hasnotthe faith of triumphant confidence 
in the sure and certain hope of the ultimate realisation 
of the Divine Intent. 

I halt and hearken behind 
If liaply the hours will go back. 

And return to the dear dead light. 

To the watch fires and stars that of old 
Shone wlieie the sky now is blaek, 

(<lowed where the earth now is cold. 

But Lord Hugh is barely forty years old. Youth, as 
Metchnikoff tells us, is the season of pessimism. 
Whc knows hut that Lord Hugh, like Mr. Gladstone, 
may in his later years realise that ’tis brighter on 
before, and that the Captain of our Salvation has 
many forces in reserve which when the right time 
comes will be thrown into the fighting line. At 
present if he saw the approaching reinforcements his 
first instinct would he to fear that they were not 
Blucher and his Prussians, but a disguised division of 
the Grande Armec. For he is a Cecil of the Salisbury 
stock, with all the disadvantages as well as the advan¬ 
tages of his illustrious heritage. His temperament 
and his training are alike conservative, and with this 
his religious convictions are of necessity constantly at 
war. No true believer can ever he a conservative, for 
conservatism is essentially rooted in a lack of faith. 
If this seem a hard saying, it may be justified by a 
reference to the Paternoster. If the constant aspi¬ 
ration of the Christian is that “ Thy will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven,” he must as constantly be 
struggling not merely to change but to revolutionise a 
world which is certainly very far from having yet 
realised that dear and future vision which eager hearts 
expect. 
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In a dim kind of way Lord Hugh Cecil sees tms. 
In his discourse in 1905 at Glasgow on Conservatism 
as a school of thought, he defined Conservatism in a 
fashion which contrasts strangely with the school of 
thought represented by the Na/arene, who frankly said, 
“ Think not that I am come to send peace on earth ; 
I came not to send peace on earth but a sword.” For 
the Ideal is ever the foe of the Actual, and the Seer 
is the true Revolutionist. 

“A Conservative,” said Lord Hugh, “ was influenced 
by a spirit of quietism, a dislike of disturbance, as 
such, of political confusion and great political con¬ 
troversy, and a preference for a period when things 
went smoothly and without the bitterness which acute 
controversy so easily produced. In short, he was a 
man of social peace, without any taste for sensation 
or catastrophe.” 

Contrast this with Walt Whitman’s exuberant con¬ 
fidence in God and the evolution ol His will :— 

Not for delectations sweet. 

Not the rtisliion and the slipper, not the peaceful and the 
studious 

Not the riches safe and palling, no! for u, the tame enjoyment, 
Pioneers! () pioneers. 

Still with sound <>t trumpet 

Far, fai o(f the daylneak ealls—hark ! how loud anil cleat 1 
hear it wind 

Swift to the head of the army ! Swift spring to your places. 
Pioneers! O pioneers. 

Still, all men arc not born to be pioneers, and 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s conception of Conservatism is 
much nobler than the tawdry Toryism of the Jingo 
brand : — 

The age of change was now in a gieal degree past. The age 
of Conseicatism had begun. Politics would no doubt conse¬ 
quently he dull, and lie thought they ought to be dull. The 
Conservative tempciainent would not long be attracted by what 
was gcneially called jingoism, 01 an aggressive and wailike 
foreign policy. Conservatism thought not of troubling othei 
nations, but of safeguarding and defending the inheritance 
which lias descended to us. li was preservative and mil aggies- 
sivc. In colonial policy it looked to gradual development and 
not to sudden and lundalncnUl change. 

Between such a school of thought and the dashing, 
splashing, headlong hurly-burly of Chaifiberlainism, 
with its bloody banner of war and protection, no sane 
man can hesitate. 

Lord Hugh Cecil at the present moment is the 
Horatius who is holding the bridge against the myriad 
host which is threatening Conservatism wit h destruc¬ 
tion. For he rightly discerns in the motley bands 
of freebooters who are arrayed under the standard of 
that “ alien immigrant ” from Birmingham the most 
dangerous revolutionists of our time. Fortunately, 
although the battle is not yet over the victory is 
already assured. The Tariff Reform movement is 
merely the poisonous miasma that steamed from the 
reeking carnage of the South African War. It was a 
plague which, by a righteous Nemesis, avenged that 
wanton crime. The day of expiation is drawing to a 
close. Of this the return of Lord Hugh Cecil to 
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the House of Commons will be an unnvstakable and 
most welcome sign. 

lb—HIS EARLY CAREER 

Lord Hugh Richard Heathcote Cecil is the fifth 
son of the third Marquis of Salisbury, three times * 
Prime Minister of England. He was born on 
October 14, 1869. Lord Salisbury, unlike many of 
our Prime Ministers, was the father of a large family. 
Lord Hugh lias two sisters. One, Lady Gwendolen, is 
still unmarried. Lady Beatrix is the present Countess 
of Sclborne. Of his four brothers the eldest is the 
present Marquis, who is eight years his senior. His • 
other brothers are the Rev. Lord William Rupert 
Ernest, rector of Bishops Hatfield; Lord Robert Cecil, 
K.C., who is now contending with the wild beasts of 
Ephesus in the shape of the Tariff Reformers of 
Marylebone ; and Lord Edward Herbert Cecil, of the 
Grenadier Guards. 

Lord Hugh was educated at Eton and at Oxford. 
He took his B.A. and first class in History in 1891 at 
University College, and three years later took his 
M.A. and was made Rbllow of Hertford College. 
Quitting the University when twenty-two, he did not 
attempt to enter Parliament until 1895, when he was 
elected as Unionist Member for Greenwich, Mr. 
Gladstone’s old constituency. He seemed a mere 
stripling, this lad of twenty-six, hut he soon proved 
that he was a first-class fighting man. He still 
delights to describe himself as a Conservative of 
1895. A Conservative of 1895 was a Conservative 
of the old school, a Church and State Tory, to 
whom Home Rule in any shape or form was detest¬ 
able, who accepted Free Trade as he accepted 
the rising of the sun, and who had no sympathy 
whatever with wild cat adventures in foreign parts. 
He lost no time in making his debut , and his maiden 
speech was well received, lie was his father’s son.- 
He spoke with ease and conviction, and it is remem¬ 
bered that his speech contained some neat gibes at 
the Nonconformists. Yet his great-grandfather, who 
died as Recorder of Norwich, was a Nonconformist 
minister at Norwich, and this Robert Alderson was 
himself the son of a Nonconformist minister whose 
widow was buried in 1813 in the Unitarian grave¬ 
yard, Norwich, Catherine the Great is said to have 
asked her physician to bleed her of the last drop of 
German blood. Lord Hugh has certainly done his 
uttermost to divest himself of the least trace of the 
Socinian heresy which he might have inherited 
from his Unitarian ancestor. 

In his first Parliament Lord Hugh acted as assis¬ 
tant private secretary to his father at the Foreign 
Office. But in the House he chiefly distinguished 
himself by the untiring assiduity with which he applied 
himself to master the details of Parliamentary busi¬ 
ness. The story went that he never dined out during 
the Session, and was always in the House, or the pre¬ 
cincts Iheteof, whenever the House was sitting. He 
busted himself largely in ecclesiastical affairs. He 
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was frequently found at Oxford House, Bethnal 
Green, and he took part in Church assemblies, 
arguing always in favour of the right of the Church to 
interpret its own formularies. He held that the inter¬ 
pretation of Church laws by State tribunals uncon¬ 
sciously .changed them. He embodied his views in 
a resolution which he moved in the Church Council 
which he moved. It ran thus :— 

That the Council approves generally of the Draft Bill on 
Ecclesiastical Procedure, but believes that no settlement which 
leaves the determination of questions of doctrine or even of 
Wtual to a Court neither consisting of Bishops nor exercising 
their delegated authority (whatever tn.iy be thought in the 
abstract of the claims of such a Court to obedience) 1 ■. likely to 
bring peace to the Church. 

He was never zealous for the war which Lord 
Milner forced alike upon the Boer Republics and the 
Government at home, but he went with his party. 

When the Parliament of 1895 was dissolved in 
1900 he appealed to the electors to return a Unionist 
majority in order that the South African settlement 
might be left in the hands of the party that made the 
war. One passage in his election address reads rather 
oddly to-day. After recalling that not the least 
.earner- and numerous sections of the Radical party 
were thoroughly opposed to the war, he asked :— 
“ How far such a frame of mind would make them 
safe guardians of the conquest that has been achieved 
at so great a cost the country must judge." 

History has judged. It was precisely because the 
Radical party was pro-Boer that the settlement now 
happily achieved in South Africa was accomplished. 

Even in these early days Lord Hugh showed a 
happy knack of hitting off the weaknesses of his 
opponents. Take, for instance, this description of 
Lord Rosebery’s failing as a political leader. He 
said :— 

Lord Rosebery reminded him of an inexpert choir boy who 
was always a little too late for the responses. lie said what 
every one else was saying, and, generally speaking, said it a 
little too late. Although he was more in agreement with Lord 
Rosebery’s policy than that of Mr. John Morlcy, he had much 
1 more respect for Mr. Morley as a political leader, because he 
really seemed to lead. 


It was not, however, until the war was over that 
Lord Hugh began to be recognised as a coming man. 
In 1902 he founded the Hughligans, “ a body of 
English politicians—young, bright, vivacious, alert, 
daring, who desire simply to relieve the austerities of 
party life and humanise Parliament.” The Hughligans, 
it was said, are a select coterie, and exist primarily to 
give dinners, support the Constitution, and prick the 
j side of Ministerial intent. 

j,; Mr. Alfred Kinnear gives the following account of 
;; the genesis of the group- -for it could hardly be 
^described as a party:— 

P'-' The little party owes its existence to :i happy inspiration of 
jyMr. Ian Malcolm, who, looking round upon' the Unionist 
rljenches, thought that much useful work was to he done by the 
^spirited co-operation of ingenious youth, 

Mr. Ian Malcolm broached his ideas to Mr. Winston 
^Churchill, who was at the time lecturing m Canada. Mr. 
fjGhur chill at once passed the inspiration on to liar] Percy, who 


wrote to Lord Hugh Cecil, as the incarnation of spirited 
political youth on tne Unionist benches, and as certainly the 
most brilliant young m&n of the Parliament. Lord Hugh 
modestly assented, and the club was formed. The Hon. A. 
Stanley joined, and later Mr. Evelyn Cecil and Mr. Griffith 
Boscawen, and there are many candidates. The club’s popu¬ 
larity was at once assured. 

Mr. Malcolm’s account of the club is “ a republic of young 
men with spirit, who will constitute themselves an independent 
Opposition. We shall work, if necessary, behind the Chair as 
well as in front of it and all round it. We shall study high 
politics on a diet of weekly dinners. But we shall dine first and 
be politicians afterwards.” “ A capital idea,” said Mr. Winston 
Churchill. “ We will dine first and consider our position after. 
It shall be House Imperialism nourished on a devilled sardine." 

The weekly dinners were very successful. They 
invited political opponents like C.-B. and John Morley 
to their hospitable table, soldiers like Lord Roberts, 
pro-consuls like Lord Milner and Lord Cromer, 
novelists like Conan Doyle—it was, in short, some¬ 
thing like a Parliamentary Savage Club. Mr. Mostyn 
Pigott sang:— 

Hush, hush, hush ! The genial Hughligan 
Will make ■>. hot 
For all who’re not 
Approved of by his clan. 

1 -Iusli, hush, hush ! Don't fall beneath his ban : 
Though big you talk, 

You ne'er will baulk 
The cheerful Hughligan ! 

The name was a compound of the name of Lord 
Hugh and that of the Hooligan larrikins. It stuck 
because of the somewhat larrikin-like sharp practice 
of Lord Hugh and his comrades by which he defeated 
the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, February 5th, 1902, 
by loitering in the lobby. It was much resented at 
the time, and was commemorated by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson in some characteristic verses entitled Festiiia 
Lente. I quote the first and the last quatrains:— 

Linger longer, Percy, linger longer, Hugh, 

r| he House is dead against you, and it’s all that you can do ; 
So linger still and slop the Bill 
To-day from getting through ; 

Ah, linger longer in the lobby, linger longer, Hugh. 

So linger longer, Percy, linger longer, Hugh ; 

You’ve had your will and burked the Bill for the poor 
wife’s sister too ; 

But sauce for goose, though great its use, 

Is sauce for gar l r too, 

For other folk will take the joke and linger long as you. 

But even his strongest opponents could not deny 
the public fervour of his speech in opposition to the 
Bill, which he defeated, not by eloquence, but by sharp 
practice. In a Parliamentary sketch published next 
day we read:— 

The peroration of the speech will long linger in the memory. 
The dialectician and the theologian were swallowed up in the 
orator. True, the uncouthness in part remained. But the 
eager spirit of the man, the lofty note he struck, the broken and 
quivering voice, the imagery, all made jit a memorable close. 
“It is long since our Saxon forefathers at their firesides at 
night compared the life of man to the passage of a bird through 
the lighted warmth from the darkness into the darkness again. 
Such indeed is the life of man. Thus they come in contact 
with death, and with something not less mystical, marriage. 
By it they prospered, and we have prospered too. Under it we 
have come to prosperity and enjoy the fulness of the earth. But 
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the shadow of a great apostacy is brooding over Christendom. 
The maxims of Christian law are pure and high. Men are 
feeling that they are a burden. Everywhere they are being set 
aside. This Bill is a part of a great plea to change the marriage 
law. 1 do not know what the House will decide, but if we are 
defeated we will be defeated in an honourable cause. We will 
know that we have done our utmost to preserve the stainless 
purity of the oldest, the most precious and the most essential of 
our institutions.” 

The impression made by that speech was deepened 
by the speech Lord Hugh delivered on the second 
reading of *the Education Bill of 1902. The same 
observer just quoted said of it that it showed “ there 
is one in the House of Commons who can touch the 
very highest summits of speech. The peroration of 
his speech lifted the controversy above the ordinary 
levels. Dialectic, idealism, religious faith, a bitter 
turn of speech, sarcasm, the. power of phrase-making 
are weapons in his armoury. ‘ What we have to 
fight against,’ said he, * is the growing materialism of 
the people. There is a tendency to think that 
national greatness rests on trade and territory instead 
of on character; Imperialism may be a noble 
faith, if it seeks to make the Empire strong in 
order that it may carry Christian civilisation over 
the world, but there is much sordidness allied 
with it, the petty spirit of the trader, the greed of 
gain. In this sacred war, in this struggle for the 
recognition of high principle in public life, Noncon¬ 
formists and Churchmen are natural allies. For 
this cause I would,' said Lord Hugh, ‘ barter 
Mr. Price Hughes and Dr. Clifford for Mr. Haldane.’ 
The beauty and the courage of the final passage were 
beyond praise. The lover of eloquence, hungry for 
the great music of words, often fretful because the 
lofty strain is so seldom heard in Parliament, hailed 
it with delight, in a kind of solemn joy. As Lord 
Hugh’s voice lost its nervousness and swelled into a 
deep note, the silence in the House grew more 
intense, and Mr. Morley, whom the passage described, 
listened to it with obvious interest. ‘ There are other 
allies whom I claim, those who accept everything in 
Christianity except its theology. 'They ought to fight 
with us. In the mansions of their hearts they have 
built a room, richly gemmed, hung round with all 
that is beautiful in art and literature. The sword of 
Justice is there; the sceptre of Righteousness, too, is 
there, and even the robe of Loving Unity and 
Honour. Despite all these regalia, it is an empty 
room, for the throne is vacant.’ ” 

III.—HIS RECORD ON EDUCATION. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, said an occultist the other day, 
is obviously the reincarnation of a mediaeval monk. 
As early as 1899, “ M. T. P.” in the World thus 
described him:— 

Conceive me, if you can, 

An Awfully Good Young Man, 

A Ritualistical 
Ultra-Papistical 
Candle-and-Cope Young Man. 

It is obvious what an opening the Education con¬ 
troversy afforded to a mind of this type. 


In 1902 his real career may be said to have begun. 
Here is a pen-and-ink picture by Frank Dilnot of the 
young man as he won his way to the command of 
the ear of the House:—- 

Lord Hugh Cecil did not captivate the House of Commons 
by his looks or by his demeanour. His shoulders are slightly 
bent, his head thrust forward, his gait and gestures are not ’ 
graceful, his clothes hang about him carelessly. A pale face, a 
small chin, and a bulging while forehead complete the outline of 
the picture which he presents to a stranger. He has a peculiar 
charm of manner at close quarters, but seen at a little distance *' 
in public life he is, so far as appearances go, very far from the ; 
debonair and attractive figure which one somehow expects from j 
a man possessing all his subtle and wonderful qualities. Sitting } 
huddled in his scat with his hands twisting in and out of each i'j 
other, it can be easily seen that he is thinking. But his attitude 
indicates only a rather awkward schoolboy of studious bent <■ 
wrestling with lessons just beyond him. v --' 

Conceive the scene in the House one day when he intended- 
to make a speech. With his peculiar light-striding lurch he ' 
would swing his way to one of the back benches. There he 
would sit, a fragile figure, the picture of unimpressive nervous- 
ness, lie knew not what to do with his arms and legs. His 1 
face would have an almost painful pallor, intensified by the. ' 
brightness of eyes so deep-scaled beneath the overhanging fore- 
head that their expression was hard to determine from a 
distance. His long, white fingers would be twitching for 
many minutes before lie was due to speak, and you could.**; 
almost hear the rustling of the order paper in his hand. | 
llis whole body would be quivering. When the moment | 
arrived and lie rose to his feet some part of his nervousness } 
would drop from him like a mantle, lie had been at 
tension like a violin string, but now one did not notice .1 
strain. In a strange, musical voice he would begin to pouf, | 
forth soft-toned sentences. Perfectly formed phrases, compli-.* 
cated, interdependent but quite lucid and always informed with ,7 
deep meaning, would roll troin him as easily as commonplaces 1 
from others. The faintest tinge of colour would mark his face,, '| 
his body would grow a little more erect, his eyes would light np-Jj 
curiously. One forgot the clumsy figure of the man, realised 
only his exaltation, and would very soon be sharing in it.l 
•Spiritual fervour would radiate from him. He would impress ,0 
even hostile hearers with the poetry of his expression. It becamejfl 
possible for his auditors to dream his dreams and see his visions;-;^ 
Dead silence would lie over the gathering. Finally, havingfH 
given all of himself. Lord Hugh would sink back into his seat/f| 
trembling. The House would break out into tumultuous 
cheers. ' : "S| 

The House had seen nothing like it since Mr.’J 
Gladstone had retired. His power sprang from the same,,,! 
source as that of his great forerunner. For Mr. Glad- 
stone’s religious faith, in the language of Lord Hugh;’i| 
Cecil, “saturated and coloured every part of his a 
mind ” :—- 

The conscious dependence on unseen help ; the inner vision-,, 
which never was hidden from him that, great as were political’^ 
affairs, there were much greater things going forward ; the, 
Mosaic sight of the invisible, which is the strength of 
religious character, gave him a steadiness of purpose and pi : % 
dignity of bearing which no stress could subvert. . “I 

He ranked political below religious work, both ix| H 
interest and in value to the world. He was “ a ; 
Catholic conscious and proud of his membership of | 
the Apostolic and Universal Church, a patriot citizen >" 
of the City of God.” % 

It is not my intention to follow Lord Hugh Cecil •*£ 
through his campaign in favour of a system of | 
education which he happily pictured as a school with ?s 
two doors, one of which opened from the street, while J| 
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the other admitted the scholar to the Church. He 
in vain explained that he would he quite content if 
the second door led into the Chapel, for he maintains 
that the Church and Chapel are allies in the war 
against “ the common irreligious world.” 

* In a letter to the Times in May, 1906, Lord Hugh 
Cecil set forth his point of view with a precision and 
a fulness which leave nothing to be desired. The 
true principle, he maintained, was that children should 
be brought up in the beliefs of their parents—of 
course, although this he did not say, at the expense 
of the taxpayer. He denounced the four-fifth clause 
i t a biting phrase when he declared it was equivalent 
to d new rendering of the Fourth Commandment to 
make it read: “ Honour thy father and thy mother 
when they are in a majority of four to one.” 

The following extracts from his letter in the Times 
. in 1906, which is probably on the whole the most 
. succinct summary of his views on education :— 

Equality is all wc ask. Bui by equality I mean equality with 
Cowper-Tcmpleism as much as with Methodism or Congre¬ 
gationalism. 

This is our real battle, a battle against privilege, not for it. 
We object to an established and privileged undenominational 
religion. For we say that undenominalionalism is essentially 
hostile to the Church of England. It is a delusion to think 
■ that between two systems ot religious beliefs neutrality can be 
: achieved by teaching what is common to both and omitting 
. what is distinctive of one. In respect to the controversy 
between Nonconformity and the Church, undenominational 
teaching biasses the mind of those taught against the system of 
the Church of England. 

But many have said that undenominational education has 
spiritual value. Doubtless. It is good in so far as it tenches 
children to be Christians; it is bad in so tar n» it prevents 
their becoming Churchmen. 

But why should wu concern ourselves with* arguing against 
undenominational teaching at its best ? Dr. Clifford holds out no 
;, hope of any education which we should call Christian, lie wishes 
for the “ethical, historical, and literary" treatment of the 
Bible. No sane person can suggest that Churchmen ought to 
accept teaching of that character as being in our sense of the 
word religious at all. And not by Dr. Clifford only, but by all 
our opponents, it is claimed as the distinctive merit of unde¬ 
nominational leaching that it is to he given by teachers whose 
. religious convictions arc unknown. This is, in our view, the 
■, worst danger of all. Religious teaching of Christian children 
by an Agnostic or a Unitarian seems to us an outrage almost 
f' incredible in an age enlightened and not irreverent. 

What we ask is to be free of the domination of the Cowper- 
j .Temple clause, and to have our convictions treated equally with 
L those of the admirers of that clause. 

The truth is the Liberal party will never solve the education 
'\ .question until they fairly recognise the real facts of the case. 
I Any attempt to settle national education on the basis of the 
^•- general enforcement of the Cowper-Temple clause will fail, 
^ because such a settlement presumes that Churchmen regard that 
& clause as an acceptable or tolerable rule of religious teaching, 
gl' But that presumption is in fact false. Churchmen regard the 
clause with an ever-increasing hostility. And wisely so ; for 
undenominational education must favour undenominational 
iPSTfligion, and undenominational religion is a dangerous and 
jfedeadly error, the. very antithesis of churchmanship. We want 
pUjlO'unjust peace; we claim equal treatment ; and we will never 
Hpssent to any settlement which imposes Cowper-Temple teaching 
Ppin children whose parents would prefer that they should learn 
igpke faith of the Church. 

Wk r Lord Hugh Cecil, it will be seen, is at variance 
lilrith Nonconformists, but his hottest wrath is reserved 


for those of his own household, the members of the 
Church of England who are quite content to have 
their children Christianised by undenominationalism 
without compelling the State to make them little 
Churchmen. For the Nonconformists and for the 
Roman Catholics he has a sneaking admiration which 
he cannot altogether conceal. They are ever ready 
to face the consequences of their convictions. The 
lukewarm and Laodicean host of Erastians fill him 
with contempt. For himself he is ready for imprison¬ 
ment in the good cause. Writing to a great meeting 
of Churchmen in Albert Hall on June 16th, 1908, he 
made the following notable declaration in favour of 
passive resistance. After declaring that “ It is a 
matter of life and death to the Church of England to 
oppose to the utmost undenominational religion,” 
Lord Hugh Cecil proceeded as follows:— 

The other matter I desire to mention is the question of resist¬ 
ing the law if it is tainted with injustice. It would he prema¬ 
ture and piesumptuous to attempt (■; prese.ribe for Churchmen 
what may be their duty in circumstances which have not yet 
arisen, llut it seems to ine that we should be mad to overlook 
the material influence that “pat-site resistance” has had in 
framing the present Bill, and the veight that is attached to the 
fear of Roman Catholic resistance if Clause 4 is not moulded to 
their liking. We must not let it be thought that Churchmen 
are less zealous for their religious opinions than Nonconformists 
or Roman Catholics, or that if illegal action is to he tolerated 
in others they will shrink from availing themselves of so power¬ 
ful a weapon. 

Ho defended the use of the threat of passive 
resistance in two letters in the Times of August 14th 
and t8th, rousing thereby the indignation of Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, who declared they dealt a stagger¬ 
ing blow to his loyalty to the Church. Sir Herbert 
says :— 

Lord Hugh Cecil perceives, as we all do, that Noncon¬ 
formists have scored a success by passive icsistance. “The only 
lesource,” says he, “ is to imitate their methods. So shall we 
lie again on equal terms.” These are the ethics of Donnybrook 
Fair; but worse was to follow. When Sir West Ridgeway 
asked pitl ily the Question which must have occurred to most 
readers 01 Lord Hugh Cecil's first letter—namely, what moral 
difference could be shown between passive resistance and the 
plan of lanipaign, his lordship stooped to a sorry casuistry to 
justify his advice :—“The refusal to pay taxes and the refusal 
To pay debts are not the same ; one is an offence against the 
State, the other against an 1n.l1vnl11.il ; one is rebellious, the 
other i« dishonest. . . . The breach of law is of the slightest • 
the full payment required by law rn leeount of education would 
still be made, but by a different ■ hanncl from that legally 
prescribed.” 

But all men of the Gladstone-Cecil type must— 
not stoop to casuistry, for it is the atmosphere of their 
life, but—resort to casuistry to distinguish the sins 
they are inclined to from those they have no 
mind to. We need not, however, concern our¬ 
selves with Lord Hugh’s exhortations to Anglican 
laymen to go to gaol for conscience’ sake over the 
payment of an education rate. The mother duck 
who has hatched chickens might as well exhort her 
brood to swim. The laity of the English Church do 
not take their churchmanship so seriously as all that, 
as Lord Hugh no doubt knows very well and mourns 
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over in his heart of hearts. They are not exactly the 
stuff of which martyrs are made, not even passive 
resistance martyrs. 

V.—HIS CHAMPIONSHIP OF FREE TRADE. 

The apostacy of Mr. Chamberlain on the subject of 
Free Trade summoned Lord Hugh Cecil to a conflict 
in which he was more in line with the sympathies of 
the nation. In a man of his clear intellect the 
puerile sophistries which delude the silly folk who 
believe that the balance of trade is against us because 
our imports exceed our exports must excite a hading 
of repulsion and of contempt. There was never any 
more doubt as to his attitude in relation to the 
Tariff Reform imposture than there was as to his 
attitude to an attempt to prove that two and two 
make five or even on occasion ten to suit the 
chop-logic of Birmingham. In a series of speeches 
delivered in the House anti in the country Lord 
Hugh Cecil demolished even the semblance of 
rationality attaching to the Protectionist campaign. 
He went down to Birmingham to explain the ABC 
of political economy to Mr. Chamberlain’s con¬ 
stituents. From a speech full of incisive argument 
and effective illustration I extract but one passage, 
which demolishes the idiotic delusion of the Tariff 
Reformers that the foreigner does us an ill service by 
selling us cheaply the goods which we need :— 

There is a delightful story called “The Swiss Family Robin¬ 
son.” They were cast on a desert island ami had to do every¬ 
thing for themselves. Suppose such a desert island and people 
cast on it ; when they set to work sonic of them go to till the 
ground, some to build houses. Then some timber is washed on 
the beach. Do they find that that import of beams interferes 
with their prosperity or opportunities of employment ? Not at 
all. They use the beams for their house building, and therefore 
the import does them good. That is the normal (fleet of 
imports. It makes people better off. It means abundance and 
not scarcity . . . The great vice of Protectionists is that they 
are always trying to make people better off by creating an 
artificial scarcity. 

He was equally simple and direct in his exposition 
of the absurdity of the delusion that the Empire was 
going to be knit together by introducing the system 
of Preference. He said :— 

I daresay in a large assembly like this there are many 
persons who have experience of that most distressing thing, 
family quarrels. I don’t know what their experience teaches 
them, but I believe that it is generally found that nothing 
produces a family quarrel more certainly than a dispute about 
money matters. Do not let us think of the trade of our 
Empire as being merely a great cake in the possession of a 
greedy though affectionate family, as something to be cttl up in 
slices and divided for the benefit of the whole. Be sure that if 
that idea once seizes on our Colonics we shall have disputes, 
grumblings and complaints that someone is getting something 
better than someone else gets. The result would be that all 
that unity and co-operation for great objects which has brought 
the Empire to its present state of greatness would be endangered 
... You won’t make the Empire better by doing a thing so 
essentially unfair as to ask the English consumer of bread to pay 
2s. a quarter into the pockets of the Canadian producer of corn. 

It is unnecessary to do more than glance at the 
long series of brilliant speeches in which he lashed 
the cowardice of the Bob Acres of Birmingham in 


evading discussion in the House of Commons, and 
the mordant irony with which he satirised the motley 
crew of Protectionists who took shelter behind Mr. 
Balfour’s evasive generalities. Nothing could exceed 
the scorn with which Lord Hugh Cecil repelled the 
attempt to convert the British Empire into “ a 
mere stage property in the squalid melodrama of 
Protection.” 

The “alien immigrant” who found his treason so 
effectively exposed could not answer his assailant. 
So he avenged himself of his adversary by putting up 
a Protectionist against Lord Hugh at Greenwich. 
By doing so he gave the seal to the Liberal Free 
'Trader. But he was content, seeing that thereby 
Greenwich was made so much ot a suburb of Bir¬ 
mingham that it was no longer allowed to return Lord 
Hugh Cecil to the House o( Commons. 

VI.—LORD HUGH’S FUTURE. 

Lord Hugh Cecil, after a period of enforced ex¬ 
clusion from Parliamentary life, is about to return to 
the House of Commons as Member for Oxford 
University. What will be his future? What does he 
bring with him in the shape of ideas with which to 1 
help the nation in the solution of the problems of 
Empire ? 

To answer those questions let us first see what is 
Lord Hugh Cecil’s conception of Empire. He told’, 
the men of Birmingham just before the election :— 

Remember that England hitherto has stood <or freedom. First, 
ot all, for peisonal liberty. No slave touched English soil but 
was free. But, secondly, for freedom of commerce. Where we 
have conquered in Asia, or in Africa, we have thrown down aft 
harriers. Everyone can trade there. To our subjects we admit 
freely the wealth of all mankind. As we survey our Empire, 
lifting its head like a stately column to (he heavens, shaped hy 
the wisdom of statesmen, cemented by the blood of heroes, we 
see it carved around with many a motto of comfort and sagacity.' 
And amongst them not the least noble is this one, which never 
let us see defaced : The dominion of Britain spells freedom for 
the world. 

To secure the prosperity and greatness of tlm 
Empire he would maintain Free Trade. He has ai 
strong confidence that the Unionist party will return 
to Free Trade and slough off the Tariff Reform 
heresy as a kind of temporary leprosy. But it i$ 
•necessary to do more than merely maintain Free 
Trade. He said (May 18th) 

To rearrange the whole populations of the Empire in cate¬ 
gories of conflicting self-interest was the last way to bring’ 
people into common unity. There were some things which 
might he indicated, simple steps, perhaps, which would bring 
the Colonies more closely in union with ourselves, lie would 
like to offer to the Colonies' commissions in the Army and 
Navy, appointments in the Indian Civil Service, and in the 
corresponding African Consular Service, the appointments to: 
be in proportion to the population of the different Colonies 
with that of the whole Empire. lie ditl not mean that we at 
home should appoint so many Colonists to these positions, but 
that we should hand over so many places in the different 
Imperial Services so that the Colonial Ministries shuuld appoint 
them. He should like that to be done, because he thought 
that every Colonist appointed would become a centre of Im¬ 
perial interest. 
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He has an open mind on the subject of Home 
Rule. It is mischievous, he says, but not indecent 
even as applied to Ireland alone. But as far back as 
August, 1904, he propounded a scheme of his own 
for Home Rule all round. Of course, he did not call 
i,t by that name. All he proposed was to relieve the 
over-burdened House of Commons from such legisla¬ 
tion as could be devolved upon local governing bodies. 
His idea was that County Councils or groups of 
County Councils could undertake much of the work 
now done at Westminster, if his scheme were 
adopted, the House of Commons would leave the 
'ocal legislature to lick Bills into shape and would 
only reserve to itself the right of reading them a third 
time before they went up to the House of LonR If 
it disliked the Bill as amended by the local legisla¬ 
ture, it could throw it out or order it to be recom¬ 
mitted. But it would not have the drudgery of 
passing local Bills through all their stages. It would 
not need a great extension of this scheme to send all 
Scottish, Irish, and Welsh legislation to local legisla¬ 
tive bodies, the House of Commons merely reserving 
to itself the right of veto on the third reading, the 
authority of the House of Lords remaining where 
t is. 

Lord Hugh is also in favour of Home Rule for the 
Church. He told the Church Congress in 1904 
that he “ deprecated the opinion that the sovereignty 
if the Church lay with the people. It rested with 
the Episcopate. Legislation on the matters of 
iiscipline and organisation was certainly within the 
:ompetence of the laity, hut doctrines, formularies, 
and admission to communion were different. Though 
tie believed the bishops had an inherent right to act, 
ie saw no reason why they should not consent to act 
inly with the assent of the laity. The Churcli had 
made a great mistake in encouraging the State to 
nterfere in her spiritual concerns, for ever since the 
:ime of Constantine the evil fruit of such interference 
lad been persecution. The State might interfere in 
natters of property which was temporary material, 
lut not with doctrines, which were eternal material, 
in which the Church was built.” 

In matters educational his idea is that they should 
lllow “ every local authority to teach any religious 
system they liked, supposing the parents expressed a 
vish for the religious system they preferred, and 
opposing they threw the duty on the local authority 
IP carry out their wishes so far as it was practicable, 
ie believed they would have gone a long way towards 
blving the problem. He did not believe local 
[<?thorities would be unwilling to work such a system. 

| was worked in Germany and in the industrial 
pools of this country.” 

gsThe calculations of Lord Hugh Cecil as to the 
pure are somewhat in this wise. He knows that 
Trade cannot be monkeyed with with impunity. 


He realises that so long as the fatal alliance with 
Protection continues the Unionist Party is doomed to 
impotence. To oust the present Government would 
be a -misfortune rather than a blessing, if its successor 
were to proceed to wreck the Empire and ruin the 
nation by its so-called policy of Tariff Reform, which 
Lord Hugh realises clearly enough is a policy of 
suicide pure and simple. If the present Government 
had any chance of carrying any of the measures which 
Lord Hugh dislikes—such as Home Rule, Welsh 
Disestablishment, a Nonconformist Education Bill 
—he might feel that it was necessary at any 
cost to turn them out, even at the risk of putting 
Tariff Reformers in office. But the Conservative 
Party, with their majority of five to one permanently 
entrenched in the House of Lords, hold the key of 
the situation. The Radicals cannot move a step 
excepting by leave and license of Lord Lansdowne. 
Why then such monstrous eagerness to change 
the Government ? 

His lack of enthusiasm for the immediate execution 
of the death warrant of the present Government is 
not diminished by his calculation that even after all 
allowance is made for the swing of the pendulum the 
task is impossible. To secure a majority the Unionists 
must capture 160 seats. Even then they would not 
possess a working majority. To achieve anything 
approaching such a triumph it will be necessary to 
make an alliance with some considerable section of the 
community. An alliance with the Home Rulers being 
out of the question, the only other possible alliances 
are with the Labour Party on the one hand and the 
Moderate Liberals on the other. All Lord Hugh’s 
instincts lead him to turn to the Moderate Liberals, 
and he calculates, not without reason, that were Tariff 
Reform but cleared out of the way, the prospect of a 
Moderate Liberal secession large enough to enable 
Mr. Balfour to command a majority is by no means 
bad. 

Every ihing depends therefore upon laying the fatal 
fiend which Mr. Chamberlain conjured up when he 
went over to Protection. Lord Hugh’s political ideal 
appears to be that of a middle party, essentially Con¬ 
servative, offering uncompromising opposition to Home 
Rule, Tariff Reform, predatory Socialism, and Dis¬ 
establishment. He is probably not far wrong in 
thinking thzyt such*a party would command a majority 
in England which, even without bis favourite panacea 
of proportional representation, would give Mr. Balfour 
a working majority in the next Parliament. But of 
that majority there is no chance until Tariff Reform 
is dead and buried. When that time comes Mr. 
Balfour, as Prime Minister, could reconstitute a strong 
Cecilian Ministry with Lord Robert as Home 
Secretary, Lord Salisbury as Minister for Education, 
and Lord Hugh Cecil as Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer. 
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122.-WHAT INDIA WANTS: THE HON. SURENDRANATH BANERJEE. 


'S 


“Babu Surendranath Bankrjek,” says Mr. 
Chandra Pal in the midsummer number of the newly 
established organ of Indian Nationalism, the Svaraj , 
“ is the father of the present political life in India. No 

man has done 
more to create 
this life, not only 
in Bengal, but 
all over India, 
than Surendra- 
nath; and there 
is no man who 
is held in more 
sincere love and 
affection by the 
educated classes 
all over the 
country. Suren- 
dranath’s ad¬ 
mirers belong to 
all sections and 
all schools. In 
Bengal he is 
really the Guru 
of every politi¬ 
cian of any posi- 
t i o n, in any 
party." 

T travelled 
at Sutton with 
of the Empire 
place, and 



Hon. Surendranath Banerjee. 

iThe Bengal* y% Calcutta. > 


down to Lord Norlhcliffe’s seat 
Mr. Banerjee when the Editors 
went down to lunch at that delightful 
formqd the highest.opinion of his lucid intelligence, 
his marvellous command of English, and his passionate 
devotion to his native land. I had the honour of 
being one of the guests at the banquet given to him 
by his fellow-countrymen in England at the West¬ 
minster Palace Hotel, and was delighted to find in 
him an orator of brilliant eloquence .and a statesman 
of comprehensive outlook, with a most practical 
mind. I invited him to my house, and there in com¬ 
pany with a dozen friends—American, Canadian, 
Irish, and Indian—Mr. Banerjee kindly submitted 
himself to a process of composite interviewing, the 
gist of which my readers will lind condensed in this 
article. Mr. Banerjee has been twice president of the 
Indian National Congress; he has been once in gaol, 
he is the editor of the Bengalee , and his repute is such 
that he was once said to have been crowned King of 
Bengal as a protest against the partition. He was 
the only representative of the native Indian Press at 
the Conference, and none of the Editors of the Empire 
excelled him in eloquence, energy, geniality, and 
personal charm. 

“If you were under sentence of death, Mr. 


'i 

Banerjee, and the headsman’s axe was to fall in two < 
minutes, what is the message which you would wish :,;* 
to address to the British public as the last words yotyJjj 
were able to utter on behalf of your Motherland ?” ,/tj 
Without a moment’s hesitation Mr. Banerjee | 
replied :— % 

“ I would say this: (t) Modify the partition of | 
Bengal ; (Tz) Release the deported patriots and repeal jj 
the Act which annuls Habeas Corpus in Bengal; M 
(3) Amnesty all the political prisoners; (4) Give the | 
people of India financial control of their own taxes ; 
and (5) Grant India a Constitution on the Canadian | 
model. That is what I would say, and, having said 3 
that, I would go to my doom.” $ 

“Good!” said 1 . “Now let us condescend toJ 
particulars. I thought you wanted the repeal of thej!| 
partition ? ” ,,S 

“ I wish that repeal were possible, but I recognise | 
that Lord Morley, having been perhaps challenged 4 
prematurely for an expression of opinion, took up a | 
stand from which lie can hardly now be asked to J 
recede. I am a practical man ; I ask for modifica^l 
tion, not for repeal.” 

“ But I suppose you want to modify it lock, stock*, >| 
and barrel ? ” , J 

“ What I would like is to see Bengal placed under JS 
one Lieutenant-Governor with an Executive Councifef 
of six, of whom two should he Indians. You wiUl 
have to come to this, for the new province is ai| 
present placed in a position of inequality with the| 
old, having no Executive Council. The next pro**| 
posal, and one which commanded from of old timfcwj 
the balance even of official opinion, was to divide,® 
Behar from Bengal. The people of Behar are disk 
tinct in race and language from the Bengalees. Aftwp 
administrative advantages claimed for the originalJ$ 
partition would he secured by this arrangement with-| 
out offending national sentiment. So long as thel|| 
Bengalee nation is unnaturally cleft in twain by thftj 
sword of Lord Curzon so long will agitation and! 
unrest continue." 

“ Now as to the deportees ? ” 

“ They ought never to have been deported without J 
charge and without trial. They ought at once to be;?f 
allowed to return home. I hope that will not be long;': 
delayed. They are good men, upright citizens who’-«| 
did not deserve deportation.” t (I 

“ And then ? ” 

“Then Regulation 3 of 1818 should be repealed^? 
or declared illegal. This regulation, passed by a ^ 
subordinate legislature, deprives the Bengalee subjects ,,! 
of His Majesty of their inalienable rights as British 
subjects to the privilege of Habeas Corpus. I would 
like repeal outright, for if we bear the burdens ’and 
accept the responsibilities of British subjects we 
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ought to have, the privileges of freedom from arbitrary 
arrest, which no one has denounced more strongly 
than Lord Morley himself.” 

“ Circumstances alter cases. India is not Ireland ; 
to preach is one thing, to practise is another. Is no 
compromise possible?” 

“ As a first step,” said Mr. Banerjee, “ I would 
accept Mr. Mackarness’s proposal that there should 
be no arrest without specification of the offence, and 
that every accused i>erson should he brought to trial 
within three months of his arrest.” 

“I propose as a compromise,” l said, “that in 
future all Indians deported without charge or without 
trial should he sent to Great Britain in order that 
they might be at once elected to the House - t Com¬ 
mons as Nationalist M.l’.’s for Irish constituencies.” 

“I fear,” said Mr. Banerjee, “that there might be 
difficulties in the way. But if a working alliance 
Could be made whereby one Indian Nationalist could 
he provided with an Irish scat, and the whole Irish 
party took up the Indian national cause, great 
things might be achieved.” 

“ To return to your message. Do you want all the 
bomb-throwers, political cutthroats, etc., let loose to 
begin again their seditious practices?” 

“ There are no such persons in custody. I do not 
ask for an amnesty tor the police who used bombs in 
a criminal conspiracy in order to ruin innocent men. 
I only want the political prisoners released. There 
ire about sixty of them, and many of them have 
been sentenced' to monstrous sentences for very 
venial offences.” 

“ For instance-” 

“ Sentences of six years’ rigorous imprisonment 
have been imposed for Press offences, and even for 
such a trifle as that of displaying seditious emblems — 
to wit, the portraits of Nationalist loaders. One 
editor was actually sentenced for criticising British 
administration in Egypt. But the most monstrous 
case is that of an editor who is now *n gaol for 
repeating from an Anglo-Indian newspaper speeches 
by Arabinda Ghose alleged to be seditious. No one 
prosecuted this paper, and since the sentence was 
passed Judge Beachcroft has judicially declared that 
there was nothing seditious in the speeches of 
Arabinda.” 

“ Surely if the facts were brought before Lord 
Morley he would order the instant release of that 
guiltless editor ? ” 

“ We shall see,” said Mr. Banerjee. “ But we in 
India are unfortunately too accustomed to see the 
most flagrant denials of justice. 'Jake, for instance, 
the case of Mr. Tilak. Instead of arresting him in 
Poona, where his alleged offence was committed, 


where he could have been tried before a jury that 
could at least understand the language in which the 
incriminated articles were written, he was arrested at 
Bombay and tried before a jury of nine, seven of 
whom did not understand a word of Marathi.” 

“ With what result ? ” 

“The two men who alone understood Mr. Tilak 
had found him innocent; the other seven, who did 
not understand a word of the language, found him 
guilty.” 

“ How are the political prisoners treated?” 

“As criminal convicts of the worst class. They 
are put to hard labour, which, il the full tale of work 
is not accomplished, is enforced by punishment which 
may include whipping. The food is coarse and vile. 
Political prisoners ought to be first-class misde¬ 
meanants.” 

“ So they arc where they have constituents who 
have votes. But where they belong to a dis¬ 
franchised class they will plead in vain for that 
privilege, whether they be suffragettes in England or 
Nationalist in Bengal. Now to the last article in 
your programme.” 

“ A Constitution,” said Mr. Banerjee, “ a Consti¬ 
tution like that of Canada is our ultimate goal. But 
as a practical first step I claim for our people the right 
of financial control over the expenditure of the money 
raised from Indian taxpayers.” 

“ Humph ! What about the army and railway 
expenditure ? ” 

“ 1 will exempt these two heads of expenditure for 
the sake of compromise. But surely we ought to 
control expenditure for education, for sanitation, for 
civil public works. The refusal or neglect to carry 
out sanitary works, the need for which has been 
admitted since t86i, has led to terrible loss of life, 
which might have been prevented. 

“ Do you want a Duma for India?” 

“ If you mean an assembly rcjrrcsenting all India, 
with financial control over the expenditure of India, 
I say Yes. But I would say, first give us autonomous 
provincial governments, with financial control over 
certain departments of provincial expenditure. Then 
build up on these provincial autonomies a central 
federal council or assembly. That is what we ask, 
and that is what sooner or layer we mean to have." 

So far Mr. Banerjee. 'I hat is his programme. 
And “ Surrender Not ” is the nearest English 
equivalent to the pronunciation of his name, Surendra 
Nath. I do not think that he is likely to abandon 
any of the planks in his programme. John Morley, 
of the Pall Mall Gazette and of “ The Life of Burke," 
would probably subscribe to them all. But as for 
Lord Morley, that is another matter. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


HAS RUSSIA LOST THE SLAV HEADSHIP? 

Remarkable Speech by the Czech Leader. 

Mr.- R. E. C. Long is evidently desirous of 
eclipsing Dr. E. J. Dillon as a death-prophesying 
bird so far as Russia is concerned. His brilliant 
“ Letter from Vienna ” in the Fortnightly Review for 
July recalls “ E. B. Lanin ” in his most pessimistic 
mood. According to Mr. Long, Russia is a cypher 
— nay, worse, a putrefying corpse. That Germany 
could at any moment take St. Petersburg, now 
undefended by a fleet, is only one item in this 
apocalyptic vision of the destruction of an Empire 
which contains more than 150,000,000 of human 
beings. Mr. Long, writing from Vienna, draws a 
vivid and alarming picture of the dominance of 
Germany, the collapse of the Triple Entente, and the 
loss by Russia ot the leadership of the Slavonic 
world. The most important section of his exceed¬ 
ingly able essay is devoted to an exposition of the 
significance of the awakening of the Austrian Slavs 
to the fact that it is they, and not the Russians, who 
lead the Slavonic world. 

THE AUSTRIAN SLAVS. 

Mr. Long says :— 

Were all the hundred and fifty million Shivs of Europe and 
Asia in the militant mood of the Austrian Czechs and Poles, we 
should have no more cause to fear German expansion. But the 
Slav races thefuselves arc divided in ideals and aspirations. 
The Western Slavs—the Poles, the Czechs, the Slovenians— 
are all aggressive, Nationalist, and anti-German. Diffeiing 
themselves in race, they are all anti-German. Their literature 
is Nationalist, militant, and inspired by political aims. Their 
literary ami athletic unions are infinitely moie alive than any 
Pan-German leagues. Koi some obscure reason the Austrian 
Slav missionaries this year woke up to the fact that Russia, 
except in numbers and extent of territory, could no longer 
claim to be the head of the Slav wot Id, and that in all the 
essentials of moral vigour she stood last and alone. 

THE POLISH NEMESIS. 

Mr. Long says :— 

What did most to open the eyes of the Austrian missionaries 
of tile Pan-Slav faith was the renewed persecution of Poland. 
They saw that Nicholas II., not content tilth reviving all the 
old crimes and blunders which four years ago drove almost every 
race he rules into open rebellion, had chosen this inappropriate 
hour of diplomatic defeat to deprive himself of the support of 
the only Conservative element in his Empire. 

He quotes the words of the Czech leader, Dr. 
Kramarz:— 

“ Much has changed in the past year for the worse. I do not 
speak of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, but of the 
aggravation of Russo-Polish relations caused by the renewed 
persecution of the Poles, a persecution which will ruin the work 
we have here begun.” lOther members of the Austro-Slav 
deputation to Russia spoke even more plainly, and declared thaL 
the increasing misgovernment of the Tsar's Empire was a fatal 
blow to ail hopes of Slav union against Germanism. 

A MEMORABLE SPEECH. 

On June 3rd Dr. Kramarz, the Czech leader, 
created a profound sensation by rising in the Reichs- 


rath and solemnly repudiating the historic Russophile 
policy of the Austrian Slavs. Russia, he said, was 
helpless, and that so far front being protector and 
patron of the Austrian Slavs, she herself badly needed 
their protection ami patronage. The annexation of 
Bosnia had destroyed his last hope. “ For us Slavs 
there remains nothing more in the domain of foreign 
politics. Our dream of rapprochement with Russia was 
the dream of a child.” Thereupon Dr. Kramarz 
developed an entirely new idea of the maternal 
relation of the vigorous and cultivated West Slavs to 
emasculated, misgoverned, and hopeless Russia. 

German industrialism was everywhere a German¬ 
ising gospel:— 

In this fight, says I)r. Kramarz, the Russians, with their low 
culture and tbeir bail government, aie hopelessly outclassed. 
Their sole protectors are the West Slavs, the Czechs, and the 
Poles, who, being fairly civilised, are themselves making suc¬ 
cessful raids upon the German industrial monopoly which exists 
all over Central Europe. “ It is lucky,” reasoned Dr. Kramarz 
to the amazed Reichsrafh, “ that Russia, which is economically 
impotent, can find in the West a bulwark of Slavdom. In view ■ 
of the industrial expansion of Germany it is a vital interest that 
Russia be protected.” 

JUSTICE TO POLAND. 

Dr. Kramarz, addressing the Slavonic Society at 
Moscow, had laid down the doctrine that justice to 
Poland is the first thing needful. He said :— 

While Slovenians and Poles wage war upon Germans, they 
are the advanced posts of the Russian Empire, and defend It 
against the German attack. It is the Western Slavs who 
possess the most strength and the most rcsouices to withstand 
this attack. They have more spirit Ilian the Russians; they 
realise that they have to light ; they trust their powers ; they 
understand themselves. < )ut of ifs Poles the Russian Govern¬ 
ment could, il it chose, make a similar advanced line of 
fortification against German aggression. But for that the first 
thing needed is justice to the population of Poland. 

“Here,” says Mr. Long, “from the mouth of a Slav, 
from the mouth of the ablest, most resolute, and 
most experienced of all Slav foes of the Teutonic 
Knliurfraeger , we have the truth about the racial 
struggle on the Continent of Europe, a struggle in 
which we, having resolved that it is our policy to 
oppose the exaggerated military and economic pre¬ 
ponderance of Germany, are more interested than 
any other Power,” 


Fry's Magazine for July is an unusually good 
number. It is a very vivacious encyclopiedia of 
current sport and out-of-door delights, spiced with 
fiction and humour. Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s 
account of punting down the Danube is one of the 
pleasantest of travel papers. Mr. Charles McEvoy’s 
sketch of a gipsy holiday has claimed separate notice. 
The making of Henley is described by B. C. Carter, 
with a panegyric on its charms. Mabel Richards 
shows how bicycle polo is possible and actual for 
ladies. 



A FOREIGN POLICY OF HERE FORCE. 

- This, Dr. Dillon again repeats in the Contemporary 
Review , is the salient fact of the international 
situation:— 


,t All who care to look can see that money, ships, and soldiers 
are now the only props of our vast imperial fabric. Hague 
Conferences, courts of arbitration, interparliamentary peace 
associations, will boot us little if we are not prepared to oner up 
for the well-being of the community the highest sacrifices that 
can be demanded of beings endowed with social instincts. 

This is “ the sting in the tail of the Balkan crisis.” 
Dr. Dillon proceeds :— 

Germany and Austria-Hungary will henceforward present a 
United front to Euro])e and the world. Neither ally is likely to 
withhold military any more than diplomatic support from the 
other on the ground that the issue does not interest them both 
to the saute degree. For they are keenly alive to the fact that 
what does concern them both is that each should be snong, and 
ready to use her strength effectively whenever stunning blows 
hove to he dealt. And that is the only statesmanlike point of 
View in European polities to-day. The individual State can no 
longer stand alone. Military as well as diplomatic campaigns 
can be won only by groups of Powers. And, without quitting 
the domain of hard facts for the cloud-realm of prophecy, one 
may safely affirm that the next great war in Europe will not In- 
waged l>ctween Germany and Great Britain, Germany and 
Russia, or Germany and France, but by one group of States 
pgainst another. The individual State as a unit in diplomacy 
ind in war is superseded by the league of States. 

The meeting of the Tsar and Kaiser does not 
invalidate the Anglo-Russian entente. It only reveals 
the desire of Russia to be on good terms with her 
Berman neighbour 

Dr. Dillon points out that the cession of Crete to 
Breece would irretrievably discredit the Young 
Turks. He suggests a way, that Oetan autonomy 
thall be extended until it is all but commensurate 
with independence, Turkey to be content with the 
nominal suzerainty symbolised by a flag. Dr. Dillon 
■S doubtful of the financial status of Turkey. He 
Aments that what is bred in the bone will not come 
nut of the flesh of the new Turk. Moslem prejudice 
vill make frank recognition of Christian equality, 
Jspecially iri the Army, more than doubtful. 
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Candidates for the Affections of Crete. 



*HK Unfriendly Brothers (in unison): “ My pretty 
1 in, may I presume to offer to escort you? Pray take 


THE POLISH NEMESIS IN GERMANY. 

Mr. A. R. Colquhoun contributes to the North 
American Review for June an article entitled “The 
Achilles Heel of Germany ”—to wit, Poland. Poland, 
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Meeting of the Two Emperors. 


Ioiin Btn.r. : “ By love, that’s a nice way to embrace each 
other ! ” 


according to Mr. Long, has destroyed Russia’s leader¬ 
ship of the Slavs. According to Mr. Colquhoun, the 
Boles may be not less fatal to the aspirations of 
Germany :— 

The Austrian Poles are now freer than any others. They 
have their own Diet, a Polish Viceroy, poliic, government 
service and complete liberty of language. The main factor in 
the development of Russian Poland jhas been the industrial¬ 
isation of Russia. Russian Poland contains iron and coal. She 
has become the entrrp&t of a great trade, and a middle class and 
working class have sprung up of quite a different calibre to the 
aristocracy and peasants who formed the Polish nation of old. 
The consequence of this economic development is to make 
Poland ar.I Russia mutually dependent, and to create a genuine 
bond. 

In Prussia the Germans have set themselves 
steadily to Germanise the Polish provinces by in¬ 
creasing the number of German landlords and 
peasants, and by stamping out the Polish language. 
In both she has failed. Prince von Biilow, in his 
“Polish speech "of 1902, says, “I regard the Eastern 
Provinces question not only as one of the most 
important . . . but as eminently the one on whose 
solution the immediate future of our Fatherland 
depends.” 

The question is whether the Slavs will follow the 
leadership of the Pan-Slav Czechs, who maintain 
justice to Poland is the key to Slav unity and 
progress: — 

Will the Slavs respond to the “ call of the blood ” ? 
Whether or no, it is plain that the Polish question, the pivot on 
which Russo-German and Austro-German relations depend, is 
by no means settled, and still remains the Achilles heel of 
Prussia and of the Teutonic hegemony. 
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WAR AND PEACE IN EUROPE. 

By M. Camille Pelletan. 

In the English Revieiv M. Camille Pelletan writes 
upon the desire for and the possibility of a European 
war. The desire he evidently thinks almost negli¬ 
gible now, and the* possibility small, and likely to 
become smaller. Eventually, ,1 gather, he thinks it 
will end in impossibility. He recognises, of course, 
that soldiers very naturally desire war, but the number 
of those who long for their country to win sanguinary 
laurels for the mere sake of those laurels is now very 
small indeed. 

THK ATTITUDE OF FRANCE. 

Sixty or seventy years ago France.was Chauvinist; 
she is now no longer so. The clerical reactionaries 
are still a warlike element, for they pin their hopes 
chiefly to a great coup d'etat, which must mean more 
or less fighting ; and another element of danger is the 
financial interests bound up with preparations for war. 
These interests, however, are better served by the 
perpetual preparing for war than by war itself. They 
sow alarmist seeds; but they do not really want them 
to grow. Except for these particular sections of the 
population, everyone, says M. Pelletan, has the deepest 
aversion for war and for the ruinous expenses entailed 
by it. The working-classes as a rule detest it; 
moreover, many of them are Socialists. The mass 
of the peasant population is no fonder of it; and 
even the bourgeoisie , now that it can no longer 
buy remplafants for its cherished sons, abhors it. 
Recent events have shown that even in Germany 
the powerful personality of a brilliant sovereign 
could not carry popular opinion with him so far as 
to make it turn in favour of a war from which it was 
really averse. 

JHE DANGER-SPOTS OF EUROPE. 

In short, concludes M. Pelletan, whoever goes up 
and down Europe seeking for the causes of a, conflict 
will not find them in France. Neither will he find 
them, he thinks, in England, Italy or Spain, nor in 
Russia, now that she has had misfortunes at home 
and abroad. They can be found only in two places 
—Germany and Austria-Hungary. As for Austria- 
Hungary, she would, of course, become involved in 
war over the Balkans. But the Balkan question is 
not insoluble, for it is evident that it is possible for 
several rival and even unfriendly races of different 
religions to live together under one flag, as is shown 
by the example of Switzerland. A violent settlement 
of the race question in Austria might not only be 
Austria’s own death-knell, but would certainly be the 
most terrible misfortune for Europe. The very 
interest of the Powers themselves to preserve peace 
here is the best guarantee of it. As for Turkey, since 
she has gone so far without a war, it may well be 
hoped that she will finish her revolution and the 
remodelling of her constitution without one. Races 
which once seemed hopelessly estranged, both because 
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of their origin, character, beliefs, traditional hatred: 
and memories of past cruelties, are now uniting in ont 
common enthusiasm for the new liberties accorded 
to them. Mohammedanism, as the writer remarks, 
has proved much more tolerant than some othei 
Churches. 

PEACE FORCES V. WAR FORCES. 

In sum, therefore, the forces which may safely be 
counted upon for the maintenance of peace are powerful 
enough to avoid fresh wars. Among these forces the 
writer puts the “ certain intervention of almost all the 
great Powers to avoid appeals to brute force.” Thi$ 
Hague Tribunal has been the object of some sallies* 
but the very fact of the great Powers having adhered, 
to it is tantamount to an assertion that war, in their 
opinion, is a frightful evil from which they are trying 
to deliver humanity. If the Governments remaid 
faithful alike to this opinion which they have officially’ 
enunciated, and to the nations which they represent,? 
how can it be doubted that, by joining together, they! 
would be strong enough to make even the most recalf, 
citrant Powers resolve their differences by peaceful' 
means ? \ 

As to the chance of victory in a war between great: 
Powers, M. Pelletan says that all comparisons of* 
military strength are more or less misleading. Except 
Russia, no great military Power has had a real wai| 
since 1871 ; none has had a real naval combat sined 
1866. (Evidently the Transvaal War docs not count;/! 
A war now must be largely decided by scientific 
equipment which has hardly been tested, and whicblj 
moreover, is being complicated, improved, and eve$i 
transformed every day. No one could safely predic| 
the outcome of a great war, should one break out td* 
clay. The military power of a country cannot possible! 
be estimated by the sums it spends on its army. The 
same sum means very much more in the case of „i| 
nation with compulsory military service than in the 
case of a nation which has nothing of the sort. Moftja! 
over, the very fact that the masses of the people ares 
becoming more and more averse from war must hays 
a great effect on the course of a war. After all, matt 
is the first instrument of victory ; but unwilling man 
will. only yield passive obedience, and passive 
obedience is not enough on a battle-field—a fact 0$ 
which Bismarck was thoroughly aware. ■'j! 


'•£} 

The American for July contains another article byi 
Mr. Ray Stannarcl Baker upon “The GodlessncTf 
of New York," the writer dealing this time chiefly 
with Rescue Missions, and especially with thfe! 
McAuley Mission and the good work done by it ifi 
saving men who might otherwise become social, 
outcasts. There is a long illustrated article upon 
Votes for Women, with portraits of ladies who are 
presidents of the various American Suffrage Societies, 
and of Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, 

who frequently speaks in favour of women’s suffrage, ,f 

’ 5 
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CONSCRIPTION IN ENGLAND. 

A German View. 


Nortl und Siid contains a most significant article 
by Rogalla von Kieberstein upon Lord Roberts’s 
proposals for increasing the British Army. Why, he 
asks, is there this demand? Surely a larger army 
is not neqessary to guard against the danger of a 
foreign invasion—the excuse made by Lord Roberts. 
The only possible explanation is that England wishes 
to abandon the peaceful attitude which she has 
maintained since the Crimean War towards all 
Continental happenings, and intends to have an 
arn^y which can be used on the Continent—to assist 
France, for instance, should she ever be engaged in 
war with Germany. The net result of Lord Roberts’s 
proposals, says Von Bieberslem, will be to re-awaken 
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In this, German view of om national tinames tin- cartoonist 
says that even fat, prosperous Kngl.uut Ix'gin.s to realise what a 
bloodsucker is militarism. 


latent an tagonism between (lerntany and England, to 
'increase the burdens on the people, to notably alig¬ 
nment taxation, and all without bringing any advantage 
•of any sort. 

V The writer proceeds to set forth the reasons why 
fthe British Army as now constituted is quite sufficient 
gfpr present needs, and why any drastic increase could 
jfonly mean the contemplated adoption by Great 
|iBritain of an offensive instead of a defensive policy. 
He points out the impossibility of a German invasion 
in; force. Such an invasion would require at least 
|po,ooo men, and to transport these 270 steamers 
ppuld be needed. News of such a concentration 
i>uld inevitably reach England before the troops 
jbarked. They could never cross the North Sea if 
Slfi British Fleet was in the neighbourhood, and even 
IteSUming that tins army was actually landed on the 


English coast, the command of the sea would have to 
remain in German hands, otherwise the supplies of 
ammunition and provisions would be cut off. He 
quotes Moltke’s saying, that “ it might be possible to 
throw an army into England, but it would be almost 
impossible to get it out again.” 

What possible chance, he asks, has the German 
fleet of dominating th’e sea ? The only chance would 
be a sudden surprise of the British fleet in the North 
Sea, similar to that of the Russians by the Japanese 
before war was actually declared, and that, would 
now be out of the question among civilised nations. 

The possibility of ever getting a large army into 
England is of the slightest. Once there its communi¬ 
cation with its own country would be cut, and it 
would ultimately and inevitably be crushed by the 
British Army. Matters were different in the time of 
Napoleon, when it would have been possible to 
dictate terms of peace if London had fallen. Von 
Bieberstein takes Mr. Haldane’s figures, and shows 
that the British Army could easily account for 200,000 
unsttppor -d German troop* 

He then goes on to dis; uss the question as to what 
a large British Army could do on the Continent in the 
event of war between Germany and France. Troops 
could not be landed in Belgium, for the danger of an 
alliance between Belgium and England would be far 
greater to the former than one between Belgium and 
Germany. The British troops, therefore, would have 
to land in French territory, and would reach the 
junction of the Maas and Moselle too late lor the 
decisive battle which the writer states would be fought 
there. So that the only practical result of conscrip¬ 
tion in England would be increased burdens on the 
people, and nothing to show for it. 


PAST INVASIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Hon. Charles Russell has written for the 
Windsor Magazine of July an article of twenty pages 
entitled “The Invasion of Great Britain,” by which 
is meant not a possible future invasion, but an 
interesting recapitulation of the various descents 
upon our coasts in the past. The more epoch- 
making invasions, such as those of the Romans, the 
Saxons, and the Normans, and the attack of Philip 
of Spain' are briefly recalled, and more space is given 
to the curious points of interest connected with the 
smaller attempts. To compile a list of them would 
requirt: too much space, for it is surprising how many 
raids there have been (something like forty) ; but 
they are all represented on S map showing the 
localities of the different landings of foreign troops 
in the British Isles. The article is also illustrated 
by some reproductions of pictures representing 
landings on our coasts, besides a large number of 
portraits of the leaders of the expeditions. After the 
Normans the foreign invaders have been French, 
Dutch, or Spanish, 
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HOW TO CREATE AN IMPERIAL FLEET. 

A Suggestion by Archibald Hurd. 

Mr. Archibald Hurd contributes to the July 
Fortnightly Review the following suggestion as to the 
creation of an Imperial Fleet :— 

(1) The United Kingdom should continue to maintain the 
existing Navy without subvention or other assistance from the 
oversea Dominions. This naval force would, as in the past, be 
kept up to the Two-Tower Standard. 

(2) India should cease to remit her small subvention to the 
upkeep of the Imperial Navy, and should in future be regarded 
as one of the oversea divisions of the Empire. 

(3) The self-governing Colonies should agree to a dual scheme 
of defence, sous to enable them, while safeguarding their local 
interests and territory (in cases where it is thought they may he 
in jeopardy), to join in 'he wider duties involved in the main¬ 
tenance of the command of the sea, on which the existence of 
•he Empire depends. 



(a) Imperial defence.— Each of the five divisions of the over¬ 
sea Etnpiie—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and India—would contribute a like stun, ^231,500 annually, to 
the maintenance of the Imperial Flying Squadron, the nucleus 
of an Imperial Navy. 

This Imperial Squadron, in the words of Lord Closchen on a 
former occasion, would be always ready “logo anywheie and 
do anything.” Tt would be under the eonltol of the several 
divisions of the Empire acting through what would be, in etleet 
if not in name, an Imperial General Staff, working in close 
co-operation with the Board of Admiralty. 

(b) Local defences. —In close association with this Imperial 
Squadron would lie the local defence forces of the several over¬ 
sea Dominions. India already has a small Navy. It is 
probable that in time Canada, South Africa and New Zealand 
will follow the example of the Commonwealth, where the work 
of organising a torpedo flotilla has already been commenced. 


THE WINDS ODR BEST DEFENCE! 

“ I am sorry for you,” said the managing director 
of a great Continental shipping firm to a party of 
Englishmen ; “ England is no longer an island. The 
flying machine and the airship have destroyed your 
insularity.” Mr. R. W. Wallace, in the London 
Magazine, gives point to this prophecy by describing 
what he conceives will he the coming flight from 
England to France by aeroplane. For our comfort, 
however, he ((notes the views of a skilled meteor¬ 
ologist, who said :— 

Although the whole question of tin- meteorology of the upper 
air requires fuller investigation, it is more than probable that 
the currents over the English t'hiinnel are exi eedingly complex., 
Certainly it may be taken for granted that tin; wind velocity at 
different levels would vary considerably. 

Such conditions would undoubtedly ptove unfavourable for 
steady flight in an aeroplane. Vertical curt cuts of ait - meteor¬ 
ologists call them “convection” currents—exist over the 
Channel without question. They air especially prevalent 
during cyclonic or stormy weather. But, although anemometers 
can be made to record tbe velocity of the horizontal movement 
of the wind, no satisfactory means lias, so tar, been itiseovered 
far registering the sdength ot any such vertical movement. 
However, it may be taken tor granted that the winds are likely 
to prove Britain’s best detente against the airship, as they were 
against the Armada. 

From the sands of Romney on English soil to the 
sands of Wimereux on French land the distance is 
about thirty miles, and at both places the shore is 
suitable for starting and landing. 


For the Nation of To-morrow. 

The manning and equipping of our territorial forces 
is a matter that has occupied the mind and thought 
of statesmen. Much ingenuity and much thought have 
been expended on the effort to render our forces on, , 
land and sea adequate for the protection of out 
country. How few of those who have given of their I 
best of thought and endeavour to this end have spared \ 
a thought to the slum child, who is our soldier or J 
sailor in embryo, or the potential mother of soldiers, 
or sailors yet to be! From an economist's point of ! 
view, children that are healthy, vigorous and sturdy 
are of infinite value, for they are the nation of to-, 
morrow. Yet in our back streets and alleys there i 
pint: through the long, breathless days of summer .■ 
thousands of children who have no chance to grow ; 
strong and rosy, who have no touch with Nature save • 
the hideous travesty of a “ grotto ” at the street corner ‘ 
or the scrap of flower picked from the gutter. Given ; ;; 
a spell of life in a “ cleaner, greener land ” than any 'j 
they have hitherto known,' these children too might 
grow robust and strong. And it costs so little. Ten 
shillings gives a child a whole fortnight of country 
joy and country fare ; gives the same boon to an 
adult. Last year the Browning Settlement sent away 
many hundreds for this sorely needed benefit Help 
for this year is much needed, and will be gratefully . 
received by F. Herbert Stead, Warden, Browning 
Settlement, York Street, Walworth. 

d 
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PILGRIMAGES OF PEACE. 

The Labour M.P.’s in Germany. 

In Fellowship , the monthly journal of the Browning 
. Settlement, is told the story of “ a wonderful pilgrim¬ 
age of peace,” organised by the Settlement. The 
writer says:— 

The party numbered sixty-one in all. There were twenty 
members of Parliament, twenty-seven of their wives, sons, and 
daughters, two secretaries of national organisations of labour, 
three officials of the Labour Party, and' nine others. There 
, were, all told, thirty-one men and thirty women. The deputa- 
, lion of legislators was exceptional in the width of the area and 
* in the importance of the constituencies which they represented. 

: Of great cities of over 100,000 inhabitants no fewer than eleven 
^werc represented in the party, vi/.., London, Glasgow, Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Newcaslle-on-Tyne, Not- 
\ tingham, Leicester, Bolton, and I lalifax. 

UNIVERSAL ASSURANCES OF FRIENDSHIP. 

The distance travelled numbered more than 1,800 
miles. The party visited Duisburg, Diisseldorf, 

, Cologne, Konigswinter, Riideshcim, Frankfort, Horn- 
burg, Berlin and Bremen. The writer, who was one 
; of the party, says :— 

Everywhere wc were feasted and feted and almost over¬ 
whelmed with hospitable enthusiasm. Only the Social 
Democrats held 1 aloof from our welcome ; and their motive was 
not one of unfriendliness to England ; it was only part of their 
general refusal to co-operate with other German Parties. 
’Everywhere and from all grades we received the most cordial 
; and most indisputably sincere assurances of German goodwill 
, towards Great Britain, and of a fervent desire to maintain 
. friendly relations. No sane mind can suppose the whole 
■ German nation to have entered into one colossal conspiracy to 
deceive. We met all grades in very different parts of Germany : 
meetings of working men in the provinces and in the capital ; 
representative groups of the middle and upper classes in private 
.and in public; Mayors and Lord Mayors; members of the 
press; members of Imperial and Prussian Parliaments; presi¬ 
dents of Government departments; Ministers and ex-Mimstcis 
of Stale; and from all we bad the same hearty assurances of 
their own and of the universal friendship towards our cotintn . 
The expressions of German feeling were everywhere warm, 
spontaneous, obviously genuine and transparently sincere. 

THREE NOTABLE TKS'l IMON1EK. 

. As samples of the rest three testimonies are 
quoted ;— 

A British Consul-General, a native Englishman, ioi seven 
years intimately conversant with the life of two provinces which 
contain 11,000,000 people, and are engaged in just those indus¬ 
trial and commercial pursuits most certain to produce rivalry 
.with Great Britain, repeatedly assured us that he had every¬ 
where found nothing but I he friendliest feelings towards out 
country. 

One of the foremost pressmen, who spoke liom twenty-live 
years of close acquaintance with public life, declared emphati¬ 
cally that, with the exception of a few lirc-caters, whom, alas ! 
.every nation was cursed with, no one of any serious importance 
desired anything but settled peace and eoidial good under¬ 
standing with Great Britain. 

A member of the Reichstag, representing one of the oldest 
(and greatest German cities, informed us that there was not a 
Single man in the Reichstag who was not entirely for friendship 
Stttd peace with England. lie was also a member of the 
Ipussian Landtag—a much less progressive body—and lie 
Ipiicmed equally unequivocally that now'the same tiling could 
&iaid of the Landtag. 

IpThe' same sort of assurances wete given by Ministers and 
Hp-Ministers of the Imperial Government, and were repeated on 
jeyery side, Competition in armaments \va< regarded in many 
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quarters as a necessary evil; some feared that only our grand¬ 
children would see the end of it. But in the meantime the very 
wisest course to render the evil innocuous and to hasten its 
disappearance was, it was agreed, to cultivate the friendliest 
relations by interchange of visits and otherwise. 

EFFECT ON THE FUTURE OF LABOUR. 

The writer, however, considers that the influence of 
the trip on the future of Labour, both in England and 
in Germany, will be greater even than its effect for 
peace 

More remarkable than the drawing together of the peoples was 
the drawing together of the classes. Never before, so far as our 
knowledge goes, has Labour been so welcomed by Wealth and 
fashion and Rank. And Labour was so welcomed in the first 
instance because it represented Great Britain. Here, indeed, 
was the beginning of a new social as well as of a new inter¬ 
national era. 

The deputation felt that in municipal progress, 
education, care for the sick, incapacitated, unem¬ 
ployed, Great Britain had been beaten hollow by 
Germany. On the other hand, the writer says, “it is 
just possible that the spectacle of a Labour Party 
composed of actual workmen, who will co-operate 
with all parties and classes in securing the next feasible 
instalment of reform, will not have been witnessed in 
vain in Germany.” 

LEADERS OF CHURCHES. 

Following close on the heels of the Labour 
Members went a deputation of representatives of 
English Churches—Catholic and Protestant, Esta¬ 
blished and Free. The newspapers indicate that it 
was abundantly successful. The pastors were received 
by the Kaiser and Kniserinwith the utmost cordiality. 

As an outcome of this combined tour a standing 
organisation is suggested for the; maintenance ot 
friendly relations._ 


THE EASE OF “GIPSYING." 

Mr. Charles McEvov describes the joys of the 
“gipsy ’’holiday in Fry's. The caravan, he says, 
must stick to the main highways. The gipsy-tenting 
enables one to explore the beauty of by-lanes, of 
hilly country, of grass tracks, of moor or downland. 
All that is needed is a light spring cart, a fast pony, 
the sticks and blankets of a gipsy tent, wit.h the usual 
utensils and provisions. The gipsy tent is very 
readily made:— 

Cm eleven ash or nut sticks nil of tile hedge, about one and 
a half inches in diameter, as sli.ught as you can find them, and 
not less than seven feet each in length. Then stick them in the 
ground, four on each side, say eighteen inches apart, and allow¬ 
ing four feet between the two rows. Then bend them over until 
they join, and tie them lightly with cold. The remaining three 
should be used to finish off the windward end, one in the middle 
and one on each side, and tied down to the others. Afterwards 
three large blankets may be pinned round and over this frame¬ 
work with safety pins, and the tent is completed. 


In the Expository Times Rev. W. C . Allen, of ‘ 
Egeiton Hall, outlines a criticism of the Synoptic 
Gospels, which goes beyond and would correct 
Harnack and Ramsay. 
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WHO CAUSED THE FRANCO GERMAN WAR? 

Prince Bismarck or Empress Eugenie? 

Mr. Charles Lowe; treats in the Contemporary 
Review of the Franco-German war and its true causes. 
As he points out, the subject has more than a his¬ 
torical interest. For many anti-Germans are asserting 
that by exceptional perfidy Bismarck brought about 
the Franco-German war, and are thereon basing the 
conclusion that by similar methods his successors are 
striving to precipitate an Anglo-German war. Mr. 
Lowe begins with a much-needed snub:— 

Our British Scribes and Pharisees are seen at their very best 
when denouncing Bismarck’s necessary policy of Mood and iron, 
which only extended over six years, as if, forsooth, the reign 
of Queen Victoria, lasting more than sixty years, was not an 
almost continuous period of war and bloodshed on a greater or 
lesser scale. 

He proceeds to a rapid survey of the events 
beginning with the Prusso-Danish War of 1864. He 
suggests that it was Napoleon that set Prussia and 
Austria by the ears, and even tried to gain the left 
bank of the Rhine from victorious Prussia. He 
insists that it was the Empress Eugenie who proved 
the Lady Macbeth of the tragedy to her ailing and 
irresolute husband. It was she who insisted that 
unless there was war to restore the prestige of France 
as the leading Power in Europe, her son would never 
reign. 

THE famous telegram. 

Much, however, has been made of the allegation 
that Bismarck doctored or falsified the telegram from 
the King of Prussia in such a way as to precipitate 
war. Mr. Lowe puts the Royal message and the 
actual telegram of Bismarck in parallel columns, and 
as a great mountain of suspicion has been built up 
on this allegation, it is as well to reproduce them 
here:— 

The Isms Despa/eh. 

His Majesty writes me as follows :— 

“Count Benedetli intercepted me on the Promenade, and 
finally asked me in a vety pressing manner to authorise him to 
telegraph at once that I hound myself for all future time never 
again to accord iny sanction should the 1 lohenzollerns return to 
their candidature. I at length declined, somewhat sternly, to 
listen to him further, as one ought not, and could not, enter 
a tout jamais into engagements of this kind. Naturally, I told 
him that I had as yet received nothing; jind as he got news 
earlier, via Paris and Madrid, than I did, he must see that my 
Government was again not in it.” 

His Majesty has since received a letter from the Prince. The 
King had informed Count Benedctti that he expected news 
from the Prince, and His Majesty, in view of the demand 
, referred to, resolved, after conferring with Count Eulenhurg and 
myself, not to see Bcnedetti again, but merely send word to him 
through his aide-de-catnp that His Majesty had now received 
from the Prince confirmation of the news which Benedetli had 
already had from Paris, and llis Majesty had nothing more to 
say to "the Ambassador. 

His Majesty leaves your Excellency to decide whether 
Benedetti’s new demand and its rejection should not at once be 
communicated both to our representatives abroad and to the 
Press. 

Bismarck's >Vcrsion. 

After the news of the renunciation by the Hereditary Prince 
of Hohenzollern had been officially communicated to the 


Imperial French Government by the Royal Spanish Govern¬ 
ment the French Ambassador in Ems further demanded of lib 
Majesty the King to authorise him to telegraph to Paris that 
his Majesty the King bound himself for all future time never 
again to accord his sanction should the Hohcnzollerns return to 
their candidature. Thereupon his Majesty the King declined 
to see the French Ambassador again, and sent word to him by 
the aide-de-camp on duty that his Maicsty had nothing more to 
communicate to the Ambassador. 

Mr. Lowe concludes by insisting that wc are too 
largely taking up towards Germany the same position 
that France took up towards Prussia in 1870. Eng¬ 
land is jealous of Germany’s expansion into a world- 
power, and there is a danger that the increase of 
German naval power will bo viewed with the same 
jealousy, and attended with the same dangers, as 
threatened the birth of her land power. 


REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON III. 

The Talisman of Charlemagne. 

The Deutsche krone for June publishes some 
reminiscences by Professor Ernst aus’m Wecrth, who 
died a few months ago. They relate to Napoleon 
III. and a medallion known as the talisman of Charles 
the Great. 

When Napoleon I. and the Empress Josephine 
visited Aix-la-Chapelle in 1804, various Carlovingian 
relics preserved in the minster were presented to the 
Empress, and at her death they were divided between 
Prince Eugene and the Queen Horlense. But 
Napoleon I. seems to have inherited the talisman of 
Charlemagne, and eventually it came into the hands 
of Napoleon III. The Professor, who was allowed 
to inspect the jewel, describes it as a gold medallion 
set with precious stones. After the death of Napoleon * 
III. and the tragic end of the Prince Imperial, the ’ 
Professor hoped to induce the Empress Eugenie to 
restore the jewel to the minster at Aix. She 
replied that she could not regard the disposal of it 1 
as a personal matter, but as “a question of the : 
dynasty.” 

“ 1 NEVER, NEVER WANTED THIS WAR.” 

In conclusion, the Professor ventures the opinion 
that the war of 1870 was no wish of the Emperor’s.. 
When he met the Emperor for the first time, the' 
latter said that his German education made him love 
and honour Germany, and desire that the two 
countries should march hand-in-hand. The Emperor 
Frederick (then Crown Prince) agreed that Napoleon 
was opposed to the war, and he said to the Professor: 
“ When I met the Emperor Napoleon in the streets 
of Sedan on the morning of September 3rd, I asked 
him, ‘ Has your Majesty been able to get a few hours’ 
rest during the past unhappy night ? ’ and he answered, 
deeply moved, and with tears running down his cheeks, 

‘ How can I have any rest in this unhappy war which 
I never wanted, never, never ! ’ ” 

In the first June number of the Revue ties Deux 
Monties M. Emile Ollivier continues his essays on 
the Franco-German War, etc., with an article on the 
Declaration of July 15th. 
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PRINCE BUELOW AT HOME. 

Uber Land nnd Meer contains a well-illustrated 
article upon the “ Reichskanzlerpalais,” the official 
residence of the Chancellor of the German Empire. 
It stands in the Wilhelmstrasse, b'eing actually No. 77, 
has rather a plain exterior, hut is sumptuously fitted 
up inside. It was in the grounds of this Palace that 
Prin'ce William of Prussia, who later became the first 
Emperor of Germany, lost his heart to Eli/a Radzi- 
will. Their brief dream o( happiness was cut short 
ruthlessly for reasons of State. 

The Palace was built in 1734 by General von 
Schulenburg from Italian plans, and finally came into 
the possession of Prince Radziwill, who made it the 
centre of political and aristocratic society in Berlin. 
It was not surprising that when it became necessary 
to select an official residence for the first Chancellor 
of a United Germany, the choice fell upon this 
Palace; ^350,000 was the purchase price. 

FORMER CHANCELLORS. 

Neither Bismarck nor his wife had any taste for 
entertaining. They always lived like country folks. 

1 but nevertheless the parliamentary evenings held 
there became famous. Over the jugs of beer the 
Iron Chancellor showed his guests the most amiable 
side of his character. The second Chancellor, General 
Caprivi, entertained even less, but his successor, 
Prince Hohetilohe, revived the former glories of the 
, house. An entirely new epoch began, however, 
when Prince Buelow and his Italian wife took 
possession of No. 77. The Palace has now become 
the centre of political, social, literary, and artistic 
circles in the capital of the Empire. Although an 
Italian, Princess Buelow is thoroughly German in her 
tastes, and especially in her passion for music. She 
is a wonderful hostess. The receptions are crowded, 
and carried through with much pomp and circumstance. 

THE KAISER AND THE PRINCE. 

The writer informs us that Prince Buelow regards 
his books as his best friends, and whenever he can 
escape from his multitudinous duties he retires to his 
splendid library. The room where the Chancellor 
works is large and airy, and is crowded with gifts from 
the Kaiser and almost every reigning monarch. The 
inkpot on the large writing-table is a present from the 
Kaiser, and dozens of other gifts show the cordial 
relation which exists between the Sovereign and his 
first subject. William II. seems to send many picture 
postcards to the Chancellor—one, for instance, show¬ 
ing Prince Buelow reading a paper on board ship has 
been sent him with the inscription “ Politics at Sea” 
in the Kaiser’s hand. Another, showing the Prince 
and Admiral von Tirpitz stepping on board a man- 
of-war, is inscribed “Birth of the New Navy. Prosit 
1908 ! ” ' 

Bismarck’s room. 

Another interesting room is the Bismarck-Zimmer, 
is still kept as it was left by the Iron Chan- 
pallor. The small writing-table which he used from 


1878-1890 is still furnished with pen, pencil, and 
ruler. Another writing table he used in 1862 is there 
also, and in the middle of the room is a large table 
round which the Ministers of State used to sit in 
council under his presidency. 

THE WORKING DAY. 

Other reception rooms are called by their colours 
•—green, yellow, and red—a winter garden opening 
out of the last Downstairs is a large room where, 
in the days of Prince Radziwill, Chopin used to play. 
This gives straight on to the park, where, in the 
early morning, the Kaiser often walks with Prince 
Buelow discussing affairs of State. Like his Emperor, 
the Chancellor is an early riser : up by 7.0, he is at 
his desk by 7.30. The morning is spent in giving 
audiences and seeing heads of departments. At 
1.30 he lunches, after which he spends an hour in the 
library with his wife, although he is always being 
interrupted on State business. From 3.0 till 8.0 he 
is again busy at his desk and goes to work after his 
dinner. The light in his room is always the last to 
go o. t in “ No. 77, V’.lhelmstrasse.” 


A FRANCO-GERMAN RAPPROCHEMENT. 

By Baron d’Estournkli.es vie Constant. 

In the first June number of La Revue the Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant returns to the question of 
a Franco-German rapprochement . 

The writer fails to see why a few mutual conces¬ 
sions should alarm French patriotism. The popula¬ 
tion in France remains stationary while that of Ger¬ 
many has almost doubled in forty years. Materially 
speaking, an agreement would be very advantageous 
to France. Again, supposing the coming conflict 
between England and Germany to be inevitable, and 
that France cannot remain a simple spectator, is not 
that an opportunity for France, by a policy of con¬ 
ciliation, to seek to prevent that war in the interests 
•*>f her allies and of the whole world ? 

What a service the Entente Cordiale might have 
rendered to Russia had it been able to divert Russia 
from the war with Japan ! People tell us that the 
efforts to bring about a Franco-German rapprochement 
ar£ inopportune, and that they constitute for Germany 
an encouragement to tear up treaties, and are for 
Russia and England a . ause of uneasiness. What is 
the danger of the pres -ni hour ? It is ignorant and 
menacing revolt exasperating to war. It is on this 
point that public opinion must be enlightened in 
Berlin and London, as in Paris. If the Franco- 
German rapprochement had only as its first result the 
prevention of the most deplorable and useless of con¬ 
flicts, those who reproach us now for not having 
a sufficiently practical aim in view would be the first 
to congratulate us and to rejoice. 

The parallelism between the physical and the 
social organism which has impressed thinkers in 
widely remote ages is drawn again in the Socialist 
Rcviciu by R. Tweedy Smith. 
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THE AMERICAN RHODES SCHOLARS. 

By Dr. G. R. Parkin. 

In the North A merican Review for J une Dr. Parkin 
fills fifteen pages with an account of the American 
Rhodes Scholars at Oxford. Most of his remarks 
are expository and directed to the American public, 
but there is much in the article that can be read with 
interest on both sides of the Atlantic. There are 
now at Oxford about ninety American scholars; 160 
have already completed their three years’ term. 
Together with the Colonials and Germans, the 
Rhodes men form one-twentieth part of the students 
at Oxford. Dr. Parkin quotes from Mr. Choate the 
following tribute to the Rhodesians :— 

As one saw them together, breaking in upon the cloistered 
quiet of those historic halls, he might almost imagine himself at 
a big Middle West college in our own country. He would 
scarcely be able to single out the German Rhodes Scholars fmm 
the rest, and quite unable to tell Ameiicans from Australians 
or Rhodesians or Newfoundlandeis or Gape-Colonists or \ew- 
Zealanders. lint about them all was the air of new worlds and 
a new era. One might almost fancy their eyes had already seen 
the glory of the time when, under the leadership of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

“The war drum throbbed no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furled. 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

Dr. Parkin recalls the following reminiscence of 
President Roosevelt:— 

President Roosevelt onre asked me with what type of young 
Englishman American students would come in contact at 
Oxford. I had no hesitation in replying : “At any rate, with 
the men who will be ruling England in the next generation.” 
When the President expressed some surprise at my confidence 
on this point, I could only say that T had not known any British 
Cabinet formed within my recollection which did not have at 
least half its mem hers Oxford men, and that what was irue of 
the past and of the present would almost certainly be true of 
the future. So fixed is this tradition that Oxfoid and Cam¬ 
bridge are breeding-places fur statesmen that the leader of a 
great political party in England would be consideied rather 
remiss in his party duties if lie did not keep an eye on the pro¬ 
mising young men of the Universities with a view to bringing 
them into Parliament, lint, great as has been (Ixford’s past, 1 
have little doubt that she lias before her a future as great or 
greater still. 

The Rhodes men, he says, are modest, feeling 
doubts whether they really deserve to be regarded 
as the best men who could have been selected. For 
a Rhodes’ Scholarship is a distinction imposing 
responsibility :— 

A man who gains it is watched with attention and interest 
by the community which he represents : as a selected man, a 
good deal is expected lrotn him in the community to which he 
goes with a prize much larger than what is usually provided 
there to assist a student’s career. He becomes moie or less a 
marked man in whom a large public is interested ; whose 
success or failure is widely noted. If 1 were asked to say in a 
word to what type of man the Scholarship can be most profitably 
and justly awarded, I would say to u man of power, promise, 
and high character. It was all-round men of character of whom 
Rhodes was thinking when he outlined the principles on which 
he wished his men to be selected. 

Speaking of the Trust itself, Dr. Parkin says :— 

This great and original conception has struck the imagination 
of the world more than any other testamentary disposition of 
wealth made in modern times. 


AMERICANISING ASIA MINOR 

By the Help op Str \kf.sfeare. 

The World To-day for June contains several 
articles describing the beneficent influence of Ameri¬ 
can teachers in the Ottoman Empire. In Tarsus— . 
Saul’s Tarsus—we arc told that the most impressive 
place in this squalid city of sixteen thousand people 
is the American mission school, called, of course, - 
“ St. Paul’s Institute.” ; 

In Constantinople the education of women is ! 
almost entirely in the hands of Americans :— 

Creek, Bulgarian and Armenian children and the women of 
the Balkans are to-day under the tutelage ot brainy American 
women who are graduates of our best A met ic.m colleges for “ 
women. 

When the recent change came over Turkey the only woman 
who was appointed on the Committee of Public Safety was a 
graduate of the American school at Kcufnii, ami the members of "• 
the Young Turks’ party w ill speak with pride of the excellent work j 
of Mariam Sallih Bey. Another graduate, who married Assum j 
Bey in Salonika, was received in the public meetings and made a 
most excellent address on political questions under consideration.. / 
At present she is assisting her husband in publishing a news- ;; 
paper in the interest ol the new > inline. Pei haps, after all, 1 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Aveiv, the noted suffragette, was correct in I 
her recent prediction that the Turkish woman would have the | 
franchise before her American sister. ‘s’ 

The school at Scutari is to he exempted from taxalion by the 'C 
Sultan. I'lie president is Doctor Mary Mills l’auick ; Miss M 
Isohel Frances Dodd is the pi ofessor of literal me and art. 1 

When Turkey finally stands abreast with the civilised nations 'J 
of the world, America will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
a great part of this transition had its birth and nurture in the a 
American college for girls on the hills of Scutari. . t 

Outdoor exercise is compulsory, tennis being the favourite Mg 
game. Several of the girls own horses and are excellent horse-, $ 
women. The institution is run on much the same plan as /j 
colleges of the older of Bryn Mawi, and tlfe girls of the Levant.Vj 
are using the same text-books. ‘Ip 

But the most interesting article in the number is J 
that which describes how the American college at | 
Beyrout is using Shakespeare. Last spring “ As 
You Like It ” was managed by an American, Dr. 
Harold H. Nelson, Professor of English Literature at 
the college, who conceived the novel idea and brought 
it to a successful issue :— 

The entire cast was drawn from the student body of the 
college, who were rcpicseiilativfs of nearly every nationality ,3 
and religion in all the varied and polyglot East, and all the 
parts were taken by young men, co-education being, of course, 
unknown in the Orient. “ Rosalind” was a young Greek from J§ 
Tripoli: “ Oilando ’’ came from a small Syrian village in the $ 
Lebanon ; “ Celia ” was the son of an Armenian residing in 
Cyprus; while “ Phebe” was a Jewish boy from Aleppo. 

“ Oliver,” brother to “ Orlando,” belonged to a prominent 
Druze family; “Oliver,” the wrestler, was a Kurd from 'I 
beyond Damascus ; “ Corin ” was the son of F.ngltsh parents 
living in Beirut, the only one of the actors really familiar with $ 
the English drama. “Jaqucs" was a Moslem student from - i 
Egypt ; “ Duke Frederick ” came from Armenia ; “ Adam’s »: 
father ” was a Greek pilot on the Suez Canal, while “ Dennis ” ■. f, 
was a Copt from the Nile valley. Almost as representative ' 
were the religious affiliations of the actors, sects and creeds of 
all kinds. Despite the fact that the play was given in a lan- 
guagt: so utterly foreign to that of the actors and so far removed ' 
from their own mother tongues as is English from Arabic or Yi 
Turkish, not a line was forgotten or a cue lost. 
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CANCER NOT INCURABLE. 

The two principal articles in McClures Magazine 
for July are Mr. William Archer’s “ Black and White 
in the South,” and a paper on “ What We Know 
About Cancer,” by Mr. Burton J. Hendrick. The 
writer of the latter says that not only is cancer most 
prevalent among the most highly civilised nations, 
but that it is more prevalent in the United States 
than elsewhere. He makes the statement that in 
England one woman in eight over thirty-five years of 
.age dies of cancer, and one in every eleven men of 
the same age. It is one of the most curious charac¬ 
teristics of this dread disease that it will only take 
die best lives as a rule. In prisons, workhouses 
and lunatic asylums it is very rare; drunkards 
do not get it, and prostitutes rarely do so. 
^Marred women have it more frequently than un- 
marrie-1, and women who have had children more 
frequently than those who have not. All animals, so 
far as is known, suffer from the disease, except 
reptiles ; and I gather that it is not proved abso¬ 
lutely that these do not do so. Domesticated animals 
suffer most from it. The only remedy against cancer 
1$ immunisation by inoculation; but though it is 
known, by experiment, how to render animals 
immune, experiment has not yet taught us how to do 
Ihis with human beings. It is established, however, 
that cancer is not in principle an incurable disease. 
Animals recover from it, and can never be inoculated 
again ; indeed, they can now be vaccinated against 
it. Most of us, perhaps, have had cancer in some 
form or other, hut it has not grown enough to do us 
any harm, and has finally disappeared. And though 
we cannot yet cure it in human beings, we can cure 
tit in dogs, so that it is fell that we are really on the 
.way to the discovery of a cure for what is now far the 
worst of human ills. 


IMPERIAL EMIGRATION : A PROPOSED SOLUTION. 

I he chief paper in the Journal of the lioyal Colonial 
institute Tor June is upon “ Imperial Emigration and 
its Problems,” by Dr. Richard Arthur, of New South 
jWales, President of the Immigration League of Aus¬ 
tralasia, whose views, however, on this subject were 
jfiet forth in our last issue in the shape of an interview, 
©ne suggestion made by Dr. Arthur in the Journal is 
jitaat the Reservists—who often have much difficulty 
|fn finding employment, but are young, active, accus¬ 
tomed to a rough life, and often able to handle horses 

would be the very men for Australian sheep-stations 
boundary riders and stockmen. He knew from 
ijundreds of letters received from such men that they 
||<?uld gladly come to Australia if allowed to do so. 
Bv.would cost the Imperial Government no more to 
pud Indian reservists to Australia from India than to 
jpng them back to Great Britain. In the discussion 
Hfe this paper, the ideas in which weie very generally 
PlfVoved, one speaker doubted whether the oversea 
||irainions could take charge of so many as 100,000 


boys the very first year. He thought that only one- 
third that number would suffice at first. Many immi¬ 
grants who came from the towns he considered very 
suitable, as they had often been brought up in the 
country. The last statistical returns of Canada (1906) 
showed that of the men living on homesteads over 
33 per cent, had never previously been on farms. 


WHAT CAUSES UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Mr. H. Stanley Jevons, writing in the Contem¬ 
porary Review , suggests two causes of unemployment 
—the multiplication of population most rapidly in the 
lower ranks of labour, and the action of trade unions. 
After much economic discussion which will appeal to 
the expert, he thus sums up his contentions :— 

Owing to their low standard of living, the most rapid increase 
of population takes place amongst the poorest class of the com¬ 
munity, thus producing what is, at customary rates of wages, an 
over-supply of unskilled labour, which could only find employ¬ 
ment at extremely low rates of remuneration. The increase of 
this class can be stopped only by raising the standard of living 
of its children by means of more thorough education, designed 
to effect character-building and refinement, as well as intellectual 
and 111a. ual proficiency. '1 V.is will the supply of unskilled 
labour be reduced and that of skilled labour increased. 

On the trade unions his conclusion is— 

that by effective combination and by the constant exertion, of 
pressure on the employers a trade union is able, under certain 
conditions, to raise the rate of wages to such an extent that it 
decidedly increases the marginal worth of labour, and thus 
reduces employment ; and that, whether the union is successful 
in obtaining much increase of wages or not, the mere fact of 
their exerting constant pressure has in itself a tendency to reduce 
employment, inducing substitution of machinery, or importation 
of foreign goods. Since within the last half-century combina¬ 
tion of labour has become very effective in many industries, the 
conclusion would appear to be inevitable that the action of 
trade unions lias in fact been in some measure responsible for 
the persistence of unemployment in this country. 

He offers statistics in support of this contention. 


A Third Chamber for the Blacks. 

For the native problem in South Africa Mr. G. M. 
King in the African Monthly suggests a strange 
solution, which he considers to be more likely to meet 
with the approval of the Imperial Government and 
of the natives themselves. This— 
is to give them the franchise on a separate and distinct footing 
to the white man by the creation of a Third Chamber, under a 
Dominion Government, as tin- medium of their desires, subject 
to confirmation by the two • Ip per Chambers, viz., the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and the Legislative Council. The franchise 
qualification to be the same as that of the Cape, but the 
electoral divisions to be divided into circles as in the Cape 
Legislative Council, and the whole system arranged in such 
manner as not to lie too costly or cumbersome, the representa¬ 
tives elected to be white men. 

The last clause strikes the reader in the Home 
Country as a bit of humour, caustic even if un¬ 
conscious. 


The Belgian Labour Party, as sketched by Robert 
Hunter in the Socialist Review , seems to have pretty 
closely resembled the evolution of the English Labour 
Party. 
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% HOROSCOPES: 

Of the Hope of Holland. 

In Modern Astrology for July is published the 
horoscope of the Princess who is heiress to the throne 
of Holland. The astrologer says s 

Taking a favourable view of this nativity wc may judge that 
the Princess will have keen intuitions, the power to utilise all 
her faculties > and make the best of her abilities, for she should 
be very discriminative, and possess a fair amount of literary 
ability. The third decanate of the sign Gemini rising, (It-") 
has,its expression in the ninth and tenth houses of the nativity, 
Aquarius governing these houses, and this should make her a 
very keen judge of human nature, and very accurate and precise 
in all her judgments where others are concerned. The unfavour¬ 
able side of the nature will, however, be expressed in a positive 
and 1 , exacting tendency, with a desire to criticise and be rather hard 
on persons who do not come up to her standard of merit. As 
a ruler she will be firm, somewhat dogmatic, with a strong 
aristocratic tendency. She will certainly have very little sym¬ 
pathy with any democratic notions that may be exhibited in her 
kingdom, and with the very practical nature that she possesses 
should make a successful queen when her time to occupy the 
throne arrives. 

Bulwer Lytton’s Prediction about Disraeli. 

The Occult Review for July reproduces the geo- 
mantic forecast of Benjamin Disraeli’s future which 
was drawn up by Bulwer Lytton. It is as follows :— 

A singularly fortunate figure. A strongly marked influence 
towards the acquisition of coveted objects. 

He would gain largely by marriage in the pecuniary sense, 
which marks a crisis in his life. lie would have a peaceful 
hearth, to his own taste, and leaving him free for ambitious 
projects. 

In business he has not only luck, but a felicity far beyond 
the most favourable prospects that would be reasonably antici¬ 
pated from his past career, his present position, or his personal 

endowments. 

lie will leave a higher name than I should say his intellect 
quite warrants, or than would now be conjectured. He will 
certainly have very high, honours, whether official or in rank, 
high as compared with his birth or actual achievements. 

He has a temperament that finds pleasure in what belongs to 
social life. He has not the reserve common to literary men. 

He has considerable veneration, and will keep well with 
Church and State, not merely from policy, but from sentiment 
and instinct. 

His illnesses will be few and quick ; but his last illness may 
be lingering. He is likely to live to old age ; the close of his 
career much honoured. 

He will be, to the last, largely before the public. Much 
feared by his opponents, but greatly beloved, not only by those 
immediately about him, but by large numbers of persons to 
whom he is personally unknown. He will die, whether in or 
out of office, in an exceptionally high position, greatly lamented, 
and surrounded to the end by all the magnificent planetary 
influences of a propitious Jupiter. 

No figure I have drawn surprises me more than this. It is so 
completely opposed to what I should myself have augured, not 
only from the rest of his career, but from my knowledge of 
the man. 

He will bequeath a repute out of all proportion to the opinion 
now entertained of his intellect by those who think most highly 
of it. 

Greater honours far than he has yet acquired are in store for 
him. His enemies, though active, are not persevering. His 
official friends, though no! ardent, will yet minister to his 
puccess. 


OUR "QUASI-OMNISCIENCE.” 

In the Contemporary Rrview Mr. E. Wake ’Cook^ 
illustrates our “ manifold oceanic qualities now hidden^ 
from us by the limitations of our faculties.” He refers, j 
to the case of an uneducated young man who in | 
mesmeric or hypnotic trance developed amazing j 
powers :— v] 

The knowledge of the whole circle of the sciences was opeh!-| 
to him; all ihe principles and much of the minutire were maolit$j 
fest to his penetrating vision, and the scientific terms were <Diif 
the tip of his tongue. lie could explore the mind and body 
patients, read their, thoughts, diagnose and prescribe for theil 
ailments. In trance he dictated, in daily lectures extending 
over thirteen months, a book which gives a history and a philo»!' 
sophy of the Cosmos, the whole range of material and spiritual ^ 
existence. 

lie gives perhaps the most magnificent and most scientific; 
conception of the formation of ihe present Cosmos that ever got,! 
through the mind of man ; but he is careful to explain that this: 
is only one breathing forth of the creative-energy, and that tl 
is only a prophecy of the greater glories to follow. Havini 
described the position of our own solar system in the univei 
a very subordinate one, and the throwing off from the sun of 
material of our earth, he describes every stage through which it; 
passed before the appearance of man. All the atmospheric 
geologic changes ; the first appearance of life, and all the floj 
and fauna peculiar to each stage ; the gradual icfinement of t 
organisms as the conditions improved, and the final uppearam 
of man. 

He anticipated the discoveries of Professor Rose by more thai 
fifty years, declaring that there is no real inertia, that every¬ 
thing is living ; it is only a question of degree : that life is 1 
progression of motion. While he declares that fossil remains 
organisms of a higher order will yet be found, he says nothit _ 
of any “missing link ” ; the jump from the higher quadrumam 
to man was an embryonic advance, and was not greater thi 
that of ordinary parents giving birth to a world genius liki 
Shakespeare or Bacon. 

Having shown the beginning of man, he traces his stages 
growth in a sketch of universal history, with a psych ologi 
analysis of the chief actors in the great world-drama. He sho’ 
the rise and progress of religion in its various phases, ai 
discusses the great theological questions with profound insight^ 
Then he analyses the social conditions, points out their defect®!* 
as with an easy mastery of the whole complex subject, ai 
shows the remedies in various co-operative schemes, bettap; 
adapted to human nature than the so-called “scientific!!; 
schemes of the Socialists. Having thus treated of the visible 1 , 
universe he describes a spiritual universe of unspeakable' 
grandeur as the higher stage of the yast scheme of evolutiozg 
everywhere in operation. The conception of the after-life is 
most scientific, consistent and convincing ever promulgated. j" 

The author of this stupendous work was a young’ 
man just out of his teens, who was brought u|»f| 
amongst uneducated people, who was aver&e t#f- 
books, and had only five months’ schooling. 
name is Andrew Jackson Davis, now M.D., the ' 
Poughkeepsie Seer. This marvellous instance is-iS 
quoted to prove that "these latent powers,'this quasi-;j 
omniscience-, are proo/s of our unrealised Godlike. : 
nature, our Divine Sonship. We are all heirs-apparent 
to a vast kingdom of knowledge, of potentialities and ;? 
powers, by the inalienable right of our Divine | 
Sonship.” g 
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JOHN CALVIN AS MATCH-MAKER. 

The human side of Calvin is the subject of an 
nteresting study in the Century by M. H. Lansdale. 
She insists that amongst his intimate friends Calvin 
was a much loved man. The steps he took towards 
natrirnony scarc ely prepare us for this conclusion. 

Hi* ill-health led him to think he must get a 
wife: to lake care of him, and “ he set about 
:his delicate business precisely as one might try to 
tear of a suitable cook or nursemaid.” He wrote 
:o his friend Karel, enumerating in a matter-of-fact 
way the qualities he considered essential. Beauty, 
le said, was a matter of entire indifference, but the 
ady must be modest, patient, simple i*< her tastes, 
tnd willing to look after his health. A young lady 
was found, who was both wealthy and of high birth, 
aut Calvin declined her as, he said, she would never 
ae contented to be the wife of a poor and sickly 
parson. Her family were set on the match, and to 
iscape, Calvin quickly engaged himself to another 
.ady, whom he knew only by hearsay, and the mar¬ 
riage was to take place in a lew weeks. Nevertheless, 
it fell through, and the suit of the young lady of rank 
was being again urgently pressed. Calvin was, 
jiowever, saved from what he considered an unsuitable 
illiance by marrying Idelette de Bure, the young and 
lovely widow ol a one-time Anabaptist whom Calvin 
converted, who brought with her two children by her 
former husband. The marriage was arranged appar¬ 
ently “ without the slightest regard for personal 
inclination on either side,” but proved to be an 
extremely happy marriage. 

Having succeeded so well himself through the good 
affices of friends, Calvin was more than willing to act 
is a matrimonial agent for others. The writer says:— 

It is a pleasing side of Calvin’s character, this ever-ready 
interest which he took in the little domestic concerns of all his 
friends. They write to him about Ihcii servants, their kitchen- 
itoves, their chimneys, their rcsoun.cs, the planting of their 
gardens. They ask him to find them cooks and secrelaiies, to 
place their sons with God-fearing families, and to negotiate 
their marriages. 

Here Calvin was particularly strong. He appears to have 
carried in his head a list of all the marriageable young ladies of 
the neighbourhood, together with details of their characters, 
their looks, and the amounts of their dowries. 

“You know our friend Viret is thinking of marrying,” he 
wrote to Farel. “ I am quite as much taken up with the matter 
as he is himself.” At another time, after passing all the young 
ladies of his acquaintance in review in behalf of a friend, he told 
him that he would have to come to Geneva himself, open his hear*, 
freely, and they would continue the search together. To still 
another lie apologised because he could at the moment think of 
no suitable pnrtie who wa- at the same time pretty, discreet, and 
well-dowered. “There are, however,” he added, “two young 
ladies quite near you who have elegant figures and have been 
well brought up . . . Itistiue their dowries are not large, yet 
they are not penniless by any means.” 

In the same magazine Rev. Francis Brown treats 
Stf Calvin as a theologian. While endeavouring to do 
fjjlil justice to him as exegeto and systematic thuo- 
flaian. he declaies that Calvin’s theology did not do 
mice to his own personal religion. The fact that 
P&istianity was the religion of Christ was veiled even 
Calvin himself. 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT: 

A Pertinent Pi.ka by John Wesley. 

Rev. Dr. Worcester, Rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, writes in the Century on the Em¬ 
manuel movement, in answer to many critics. He 
traces its origin to the convergence, in his own mind, 
of two lines of thought—namely, the critical study of 
the New Testament, and the study of physiological 
psychology. He acknowledges a debt to Renan, 
Ilarnack and Keirn, in his study of Jesus, and next to 
the influence of Gautama Buddha. From Fechner, 
Wundt and James he learnt ,the value of modern 
psychology. He urges that physician and clergyman 
can work together with excellent results. He adds :— 

Xol many human lives present fewer points of resemblance 
In ihe life of the Son of Man than those of ministers who spend 
the week in retirement, in solitary meditation, in the prepara¬ 
tion of oratorical anil philosophic discourses. 

He expects that on the demise of Mrs. Eddy the 
Christian Scientists generally will approve combining 
the functions of physician and clergyman. He 
repoAs that he has B -en at work a little more than 
two years, and during that time several hundred 
persons have been “ treated with some degree of 
success” at Emmanuel Chuich and other churches. 
He mentions the need of an institution where the 
sick may be treated and the studeiu may be taught 
in one place and at the same time. He is glad to 
know that this has been independently initiated in 
San Francisco by Bishop Nic hols. He closes by an 
apt quotation from Wesley's Journal , May 12th, 
1 759, which reads as follows: - 

Reflecting to-day on the case of a poor woman who had 
continual pain in Iter stomach, I could not but remark the inex¬ 
cusable negligence of most physicians in cases of this nature. 
They prescribe drug upon diug, without knowing a jot of the 
matter concerning tire root of the disorder. And without 
knowing this, they cannot cute, though they can murder, the 
patient. Whence came this woman’s pain? (which she would 
1 c-ver have told, had she never been questioned about it)—from 
netting for the death of hei son. And what availed medicines, 
while that fretting continued ? Why then do not all physicians 
consider how lar bodily disorders are caused or influenced by 
the mind ; and in those cases, which are utterly out of their 
sphere, call in the assistance of a minister ; as ministers, when 
they find the mind disordered by the body, call in the assistance 
of a physician ? But why are these cases out of their sphere ? 
Because they know' not God. It follows, no man can be a 
thorough physician without being an experienced Christian.— 
Wesley’s Journal, May I2tl\ 1759. 

Cost of Living In Germany, England, and France. 

In the Economic Journal Mr. A. D. Webb sums up 
the reports of the Board of Trade inquiry into work¬ 
ing-class expenditure by saying :— 

Speaking generally, then, though with an unknown margin 
of error, this investigation goes to show that an English work¬ 
ing-class family which should migrate to France and endeavour 
to maintain there the same mode of life as in its native country, 
would find rent at not quite the same level as in England, food 
and fuel about 18 per cent, dearer, wages about 25 per cent, 
less, and hours ol labour about 17 per cent, longer. If the 
family migrated to Germany, rent would be found to be about 
23 per cent, higher than at home, food and fuel probably some¬ 
thing less titan 18 per cent, dearer, wages about 17 per cent, 
lower, and hours of labour about u per ceqt. longer. 
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GOSSIP ABOUT THE EX-SULTAN. 

Arminius Va1Hb£ry concludes in the Nineteent/i 
Century for July his interesting personal recollections 
of Abdul Hamid II. and his Court. He says that at 
the beginning of his reign he played most success¬ 
fully the part of a humble and honest man and pre¬ 
tended to be as innocent as a child. He was a great 
flatterer and was extremely polite and amiable. He 
used to light Vatpbery’s cigarette for him, and was 
very generous in the distribution of gifts both to his 
visitors . and to his- officials. He was very rich 
himself and had expensive hobbies. At one time he 
collected dogs, and at another time birds, but it was 
only for horses that his affection remained steady. 
He ate very little, seldom took more; than two or 
three dishes at a meal, and seldom lingered more 
than half an hour at the table. He drank innumer¬ 
able cups of black coffee, and half smoked immense 
quantities of cigarettes. His household, including his 
servants as well as ladies, amounted to three thousand 
persons. He was extremely strict in enforcing 
obedience to the Koran, for he said— 

Tt is only through the strict and minute observance of the tends 
of our Koran that we can preserve the purity of om religion, 
for the slightest infraction of our laws may cause the relaxation 
and gradual downfall of Islam, and, as you know, without Islam 
my empire and our independence must cease to exist. 

But like many other strict persons he was himself 
very lax. He was very tyrannical in his dealings 
with his family and arbitrary in dismissing his Minis¬ 
ters. He practised dissimulation even on his 
servants, praising them to their faces and abusing 
them behind their backs. Of our Ambassadors he 
liked Sir William White and Sir N. O’Conor, and he 
disliked Sir Philip Currie :— 

The Sultan consequently played against the Briti-.h Ambas¬ 
sador all kinds of tricks in order to annoy him. Such was his 
command not to heat the room when Sir Philip was received 
one day in the midst of winter ; and whilst the Sultan was 
wrapped in an overcoat lined with precious fur, the Ambassador 
had to stand for a length of time in his thin official dress and 
consequently caught a cold, by which he was kept indoors for a 
fortnight. 

Mr. Oscar Strauss, the American Minister, he 
regarded as a quiet, obliging, and intelligent diplo¬ 
matist. I)r. Vambery says in small things Abdul 
Hamid had a phenomenal memory':- - 

Twenty-five years after his journey to Europe in company 
with his uncle Abdul Aziz, he remembered the streets—H3y. 
single houses—in the towns he passed through ; he repeated to 
me, after five years, word for word, a Hungarian sentenre 1 had 
quoted before him, and, having appeared before him as usual in 
a Hungarian braided dress, he asked me bow it was that my 
coat was trimmed formerly with nine braids and this time he 
saw only seven. 

Sometimes he had a pleasant wit, for instance :— 

One day it was reported to him that a conjurer had performed 
the rather extraordinary feat of swallowing knives, forks, and 
spoons, upon which the Sultan remarked, “ I find nothing 
miraculous in that ; my minister of naval affairs swallows big 
ironclad frigates without doing harm to himself.” 

He was a clever diplomatist. The main feature of 
his foreign policy was a strict adherence to the 


German alliance and a personal friendship for Russia. 
He was a fanatical hater of Great Britain, and it was 
impossible to alter his views or mitigate his rancour; 
It is curious to hear that to the last he obstinately 
refused to believe that Parliament had any power in 
our country. He said these institutions may serve to 
deceive the public in Europe, Parliaments may speak, 
but the King can act as he likes. He was extremely 
sensitive as to the attacks upon him in newspapers; 
and spent a great deal of money in endeavouring to 
silence journalists who assailed him. On one occa¬ 
sion his irritation at a newspaper was so great that fie 
appealed to the Powers and also to the Sovereign of 
the country asking for the punishment of the offender. 

In conclusion. Dr. Vambery thinks that Abdul 
Hamid could have left a great name behind him— 
if he had had a proper cduorlion, if he had found an intluenr 
lial minister to mitigate his passions, and if the throne he 
inherited had not been beset with so many insuperable difficul¬ 
ties, dangers, and trials. 

If, if, if—the three “ ifs” were, fatal to his reputa¬ 
tion. 



Kaltm.\ [Constantinople. 

1877 - 1909 . 

Ahdul IIamiu : “Ah 1 I made a mistake in 1S77." 

(He looked at the reform movement through the wrong end of 
the telescope.) y 
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THE "SLAVE TRADE” IN HEIRESSES. 

• 

Somic faults of American men are incisively dealt 
vith in the Atlantic Monthly by Anna H. Rogers, 
sire quotes with approval Miinsterberg’s condemna- 
.ion of the rapid womanising of almost the entire 
education of the American youth. He says, if the 
mure culture of the nation is womanised, it will be in 
:be end weak and without decisive influence on the 
progress of the world : 

In this country, “ the whole higher culture is feminised.” 
Eighty-five per cent, of the patrons of theatres are women, says 
mr critic. Women are the loaders of our hooks, they make up 
m American audience at public lectures, concerts. They con- 
tol our charities and rliuicli work. In Europe at least one-half 
>f the people present at an ait exhibition are men; in this 
.•ountry one sees /c.rr than jive per centum of men present fit such 
m exhibition by actual count. The germ of femini.sation is 
irmly plant .1 in the whole national intellectuality, until now 
.Ionian lias the practical monopoly. The purely native resources 
if our nation and om politics remain in the hands of men ;—it 
s about all ihey nave retained, and the .suffragists begrudge 
hern even that. 

Hut her sharpest pen is reserved for the failure of 
lien to protect their daughters and sisters from 
liuropean adventurers. She says : - 

The responsibility for the present humiliating slave-trade in 
vlneli rich American girls aie sold to the tilled decadents of 
England and the Continent is alino-,1 wholly the fault of the 
nen of this country. 

EUROPEAN POLITENESS. 

The writer surprises a European reader, who always 
hought that American women had trained their men 
o be abject courtiers and slaves, by telling how the 
American mother yields to the insidious attentions of 
he foreign suitor for her daughter’s hand :— 

That subtle relationship of sex which European men of any 
ige always have the art of establishing with .1 woman of what- 
:ver age : their attention, their quick courtesy toward women, 
heir habit of listening absorbedly when a woman speaks—all 
his is so absolutely new to the American mother that she 
lecomes hypnotised by it, and can no longer distinguish truth 
rom falsity, ora mere national point of etiquette from a personal 
houghlluliiess and delicate tenderness of feeling. She has 
ieen .so long used to being treated as a social incumbrance, 
snubbed, interrupted, unrnnsidered by all of her daughter’s 
lomestie suitors, that to separate principles from manners, 
.vithout the aid of her husband, who “ leaves it all to her,” :n 
he old, honouied, American way, is to demand of her impossi¬ 
bilities. 

YOUNG AMERICANS BORES. 

The father only wakes up and “ gets mad,” as the 
saying is, when it is too late. On the other hand 

If the truth were told, most young American men are not 
Especially interesting. They do not keep up their reading. 
They have a national obtundity when it conies to music, to art, 
to literature ; nor do many of them take any of these things at 
ill seriously. The young among them are not good conversa¬ 
tionalists. Our cleverest men arc monologists pure and simple, 
they lecture admirably. They are born orators along modified 
fines. They are inevhabh: story-tellers. None of this is con¬ 
versation; and women like conversation, like its courtesies, 
fetich at least pretend a little inteicst when their turn conies in 
fcte game. Knowledge of people and affairs outside our own 
Spatty prick.-, more ban one bubble about our young men. 


WHO IS THE GREATEST MODERN HISTORIAN?’ 

The Pre-eminence of Gibbon. 

In Scribner's for June, Mr. J. F. Rhodes writes 
interestingly concerning Edward Gibbon. He 
imagines an assemblage of English, German, and 
American historical scholars called upon to answer 
the question: Who is the greatest modern his¬ 
torian ? He declares there is no doubt Gibbon would 
have a large majority of the voices. And he thinks a 
like meeting of French and Italian scholars would 
endorse the verdict. “ Gibbon’s work will never be 
excelled,” declared Niebuhr. “ That great master of 
us all,” said Freeman, “whose immortal tale none of 
us can hope to displace.” Bury, the latest editor of 
Gibbon, concludes that Gibbon is behind date in 
many details, but in the main things he is still 
our master, above and beyond date. Macaulay and 
Carlyle’s depreciation is noticed, but Mr. Rhodes 
declares, among the three—Gibbon, Macaulay 
and Carlyle—whose works are literature as well as 
history, modern criticism has no hesitation in award¬ 
ing the palm to Gibbon. He recalls that Mommsen 
said, in 1894, “Amid all the changes that have come 
over the study of the history of the Roman Empire 
... no one would in the future be able to read the 
history of the Roman Empire unless he read, possibly 
with a fuller knowledge, but with the broad views, the 
clear insight, the strong grasp of Edward Gibbon.” 
Mr. Rhodes declares that Gibbon has never been a 
favourite with women, owing largely to his account of 
his early love affair. “After a painful struggle I 
yielded to my fate. I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as 
a son.” Another quotation is given which is not 
likely to commend him to the favour of the sex ; 
“ The habits of female conversation have sometimes 
tempted me to acquire the piece of furniture, a 
wife.” 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 

A 

Professor W. I. Thomas, writing in the American ’ 
Magazine for July on “Votes for Women,” which is 
illustrated with portraits of the leading Suffragettes in 
America, takes, on the whole, a favourable view of 
their chances:— 

When we consider the? that woman started at the zero point 
in this count! y a hundrea y<*ars ago, with custom and her own 
sentiments squarely against her, and that her admission to the 
colleges designed for men was contested more stubbornly than 
her original admission to the primary school had been, we must 
admit that her rise in the educational world is a brilliant feat.’ 

It certainly has for ever disposed of the argument that she is 
unable. 

il think the case for woman’s suffrage may be regarded as 
virtually decided. We respond to reason slowly, but we are 
finally amenable to it. The movement has developed many 
brilliant leaders who have taught women to organise and 
agitate, and the question is now in (he condition where ways 
and means are beginning to be discussed rather than the general 
principle. But there still remains one weak point in the case. 

I think that the rank and file of women are still afraid of life in 
general. 
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THE BUDGET. 

r. For.—Protection Fairly “Dished.” 

The London Correspondent of the North American 
Review says that the Budget will be violently opposed 
by Unionists, brewers, Irish Members, City men, 
motorists, landowners, and by most of the well-to-do. 
It ought to be popular with the great majority of the 
middle class, whose incomes are less than ^2,000 a 
year ; and it is, he thinks, certain to be popular with 
the masses of the people. He says :— 

The House of Lords is already being urged to reject it; the 
Lords will have sense enough not to heed such suicidal advice. 
The Tariff Reformers are exhausting their vocabulary in abusing 
it, but in their heart of hearts, I fancy, they must recognise that 
it has fairly “dished” them. For the outstanding feature of 
the Budget is that it taps new sources of revenue which are 
bound to prove enormously and increasingly productive in the 
near future, if not at once, and that it must therefore be judged 
not merely for what it is, a potent instrument for social reform 
and a provision for the needs of the coming year, but as a 
scheme for meeting the requirements of many years to come so 
amply that it will render Protection superfluous. 

Carnegie-cum-Harrison’s VI FAVS. 

In the Positivist Review Mr. Frederic Harrison 
supports the Budget as a whole, and reminds poli¬ 
ticians that Andrew Carnegie, the richest man in 
these islands, “ advocates graduated death duties going 
up to one entire half of a millionaire estate.” Mr. 
Carnegie said the community created the millionaire’s 
wealth, and he heartily supports the drastic, taxation 
of this unearned increment. Mr. Harrison believes 
that the schemes of the Bill, if pressed to their ulti¬ 
mate possibilities, would shake to its foundations our 
existing system of land tenure. Our way of distribut¬ 
ing agriculture between three classes, the landowner, 
the farmer and the labourer, is no longer possible :— 

In the end, the order of “gentlemen" who receive rent hut 
do not, or cannot, or will not; farm their land, must be fused 
into an order of cultivators who plough and reap, or who 
scientifically direct the ploughing and reaping. 

2. Against—Adam Smith Invoked. 

Sir Felix Schuster, writing in the Nineteenth Century 
for July, discusses the death duties in the Budget. 
He points out that they violate the first principles of 
taxation laid down by Adam Smith. lie concludes 
as follows:— 

The conclusion appears to me inevitable that death duties 
are in themselves objectionable, unsound as a lorm of taxation, 
and injurious to the community, to the working classes no less 
than the capitalist. These duties already tend towards a 
reduction of the capital, from which they are derived, and 
ultimately they must be for the State a declining source of 
revenue, while for the contributor they imply diminished povvei 
to carry out his duties to himself, to his successors, and to the 
State. 

1 “ THE ENORMITY.” 

A similar view is taken by S. Rosenbaum. He 
writes all article in the same review on the Budget 


and Social Revolution. He quotes the following 
table :— 


Net Value of Estate 

Kmuu* and Legacy Duties levied under 
Se.ilcof 

, Increase 
under ' { 

" Harcourt 

Asquith 

IJoyd-George 

preaent ’ 
Government' 

*6,000 

60,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 

£ 

240 

3,600 

24,000 

90,000 

£ 

240 
,5,600 
27,(xm 

110,000 

£ 

240 

4,800 

36,000 

160,000 

per cent,-, 

0 4 

33 i ■',( 

78 - 4 


Here we obtain some glimpse of I he enormity of the Budget 
changes in one particular impost alone. 

He sums up his condemnation of the Budget af 
follows:— I 

The present Budget, so far as it lays down any principles at’ 
all, would justify confiscation of the wealth of the very wealthy,-; 
and also ol certain kinds of propei ty. In this the Government 
are interpreting the views ol the rankest Socialists, and arts;! 
striking down at the roots of civilised society all over the world/, 
It is too hazardous and revolutionary a principle to he tamely', 
submitted to by the nation. * 

Economic View of the Budget. 4 

In the Economic Journal Professor C. F. Bastablej 

introduces a detailed discussion of the Budget of 1909- 
as follows :— * 

Not for many years—probably not since Harcourt’s recasting’ 
of the “death duties” in 1894 have so huge a number of- 
fundamental questions affecting the basis of the financial system^ 
been forced on the attention ol the House of Commons. Such," 
however, has been the necessary tendency of the financial-' 
policies that have been put forwaid by the several partieai 
during the last half-dozen years. The sharp contrast between’ 
the method of using the agency of taxation solely for revenue;! 
and that which claims to employ it lor the promotion of 
politico-social ends, has had the further result of suggesting;^ 
even to those who incline to the stricter view, the expediency 
of recognising the political necessity of employing the resources 
of the community in the interest of the weaker classes of society/! 
The fact that this involves greater pressure on the holders ol 
property, and specially on those who have profited by the 
“opportunity" gains, so largely available in modern life, 
obviously, not a reason for refraining from this course; it mltyt 
even act as an inducement. The spur of fiscal necessity-^ 
manifested in the shape of a prospective deficit—has proved tliq 
one thing hitherto lacking for the establishment of an active 
movement in this line. The whole Budget scheme is * 3 t 
outcome of the condition just indicated. Under more favour* 
able circumstances of trade and industry the course of Liberal 
finance would have been in the direction of remissions of 
taxation ; growing demands for expenditure have developed jt 
in the line of expanding the charges on income and property. \ 

The June issue of the Bookman is a Swinburne 
number, with articles on the poet by Professor George 
Saintsbury, James Douglas, and Blanche VVarre Cor- 
nish, besides a symposiumon his genius and influence. 
It was at Oxford that Swinburne met Rossetti, William 
Morris, and Burne-Jones, and for a time the joint 
occupants with Rossetti and his brother at Tudor 
House, Cheyne Walk, were Swinburne and George 
Meredith. Swinburne’s Oxford friends also numbered 
Jowett, John Nichol, and George Rankine Luke, and 
amongst his later friends may be named Sir Richard 
Burton, Lord Houghton, and Joseph Knight, besides 
Mr. Watts-Dunton. 
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THE EDITORS OF THE EMPIRE AT HOME 

Some Results of the Visit. 

Writing in the Contemporary Review on the 
Imperial Press Conference, W. T. Stead thus sums up 
some of the results of the visit:— 

I do not think that either the overseas visitors or their guests 
have discovered any great genius in their respective ranks. The 
journalists at home and abroad are very much on the same level. 
We are an ordinary lot all lound, we journalists of the Empire, 
highly respectable, serious and conscientious. Hut few of us, 
either at home or abroad, are aflame with the conviction of a 
Jivine call, or even a consuming faitli in the latent potentiali- 
ies of our own profession. 

One obvious result of the Conference has been to quicken the 
sense of the unity of tile Empire, so far at lee I as the white* 
skinned races are concerned. 

The most important contribution which the editors in con¬ 
ference made to the political enlightenment of the Empire was 
the peremptory fashion in which they snuffed out the attempt 
made by the fiiends of Lord Roberts to demand the adoption 
if universal compulsoiy service throughout the Empire. To 
tttempt to convert the free federation of self-govc. ning 
Republics, now held together by the golden circlet of the 
Drown, into a cast-iron military Empitc was resented, and 
rightly resented, by the journalistic representatives of the 
Dominions. 

This was not the only instance in which the drift of Colonial 
sentiment, as expressed by the journalists, did not accord with 
;he moods of English jingoism. Our Colonial brethren lune 
rut little sympathy with the autncratic_Crown Colony kind <■■ 
Imperialism embodied in l.ord Milner. The chances of bold 
Milner ever becoming Colonial Secietary were never very 
aright; they are distinctly ovciclouded to-day. His appoint - 
went would not merely jeopatdise the newdy-found unity of 
South A flic;., it would excite an uneasy feeling of disquietude, 
lot to say distrust, in evety self-governing Colony. 

The most satisfactory, and perhaps the least expected, lesult 
>f the editorial visit lias been the coup </e pr&ce which it has 
idministered to the favourite aiguinenl of the Protectionists, 

If the Tariff Reformers ever enlei luiued any hopes of exploit¬ 
ing the visit of the edilots 111 the mteiests of the Protectionist 
lection of the Unionist Party, they must feel to-day very much 
ike Halak, King of Moab, after listening to the words of 
Balaam, the son of Poor. For although there was no public 
iemonstration on the question, it was soon made abundantly 
manifest to all who met our guests that all their best men 
resented as a scoundielly insult to Colonial loyalty the Tariff 
Reform cry that they expected to be paid for granting us pre¬ 
ference, and that if they wete not paid they would cut the painter. 
Henceforth, whenever we hear any blatant bellower proclaiming 
that the Empire will go to pieces unless we pay the Colonies 
for giving Us prefeience, by taxing the bread and meat of out- 
own people, we shall know' thal he lies in his throat. For 
nothing is made more unmistakably manifest by the visit of the 
editors than that the Colonies expert nothing from us in 'the 
shape of Protection, and th.il they resent as a cruel calumny 
the accusation that their loyalty to the Homeland will perish 
unless they are bribed by taritl concessions to lemuin true to the 
Empire. _ 

A useful little book has been issued by the 
Brazilian Government Commission of Propaganda, 
28, Boulevard des ltaliens, Paris, upon Brazil in 1909. 
Although it might, however, have been better written, 
inhere is a map and illustrations : and a great deal of 
Information about Brazil to-day, its resources, faurja, 
Sora, industries, commerce, etc., as well as about its 
iftst history, law, railways, tourist resorts, even 
ib iatrt and literature, is uacked into small com* 

jik~ 


DO ANIMALS IMITATE? 

Dr. R. M. Yerkes propounds the question in the 
Century , “ Do animals imitate one another volun¬ 
tarily ? ” He describes some most ingenious experi¬ 
ments conducted by Dr. Berry in the Harvard 
Psychological Laboratory on a number of cats. Four 
were Manx cats, the mother and three kittens. 

MUST CATS HE TAUGHT TO CATCH MICE? 

In one of these he proved that kittens do not catch 
mice “ by instinct ” ; they ltave to be taught to do so, 
and only learn by imitation lrom their seniors:— 

When placed in the cage with a large black mouse, kitten Z 
cautiously smelled of it. Then, a* the mouse ran away, the 
kitten ran after it, and struck at it with her paw. Although the 
two were left together in the cage for an hour, not once did Z 
giowl or strike the mouse with her claws. At the end of the 
hour the mouse was removed from the cage uninjured. Similarly 
each of the other kittens was left in the cage for an hour with 
the same mouse. They played with it much as they ordinarily 
played with objects which moved when touched, but they made 
no efforts to injure it. Thus in this initial experiment not one 
of the three kittens gave any evidence of an instinctive tendency 
to . -tch, kill, and eat mice 

Six weeks later, each of the kittens was again placed in the 
cage w'ith a mouse for fiotu fifteen to twenty minutes. In some 
cn-.es the play was a little rougher and more vigorous than 
previously, but the mouse was not killid. This result is the 
more interesting in view of the- lad that the kittens had not 
been fed for at least twenty-four hours beloic the experiment. 

DR. BERRY SAYS “ YES.” 

Then the expert was introduced :—- 

After X had lieen in the cage with a mouse foi a few minutes, 
meiely playing with hei companion, the old int, M, was put 
into the cage. She immediately killed and ate the mouse while 
X looked on. As soon as M had finished eating the mouse, 
she was taken from the. cage, and another mouse was pul ill 
with X. She played with it is she had with the other, without 
giving evidence of the influence of what she had just seen. Now 
/. was placed ill the cage with X. The two kittens played 
with the mouse turn about, but cadi refused to permit the 
olhei to approach when she was 111 possession of the plaything. 
After a few minutes M was substituted for and the mouse 
quickly met its fate. This time X was pennitted by M to take 
the dead laxly, but she made no attempt to eat it until M had 
exposed the flesh for her. Shi then ate it at once. And so 
the account of the behaviour ol the kittens continues. 

With this much of detail we may sum up the result of the 
experiment by saying that gradually, as a result of seeing mice 
caught, killed, and eaten by the mother eat or by one of them¬ 
selves, the three kittens learned to do what Dr. Berry, as well 
as all who saw the expe< inic-nt, had confidently ex Dec ted them 
to do without example o. precept. 

Dr. Berry sums up his experiments as follows ;— 

(1) That voluntary imitation of a certain type exists in cats; 
(2) that cats, to some extent, imitate human beings; (3) that 
instinctive imitation in cats is more important than students of 
animal behaviour have supposed ; (4) and that cats do not 
instinctively kill and cat mice, but learn to do so by imitation. 


Darlington’s London and Environs (Simpkin 
Marshall. 6s.). Thoroughly revised by Mr. E. T. 
Cook, this handbook to London is a tie plus ultra 
for its inhabitants as well as for visitors. Its 500 
pages of clear print, its handy size, its maps and 
descriptions are good and complete. 
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. Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE NEW POLICY IN EGYPT. 

The opening article in the Empire Review is 
devoted to “ The New Policy in Egypt and its 
Dangers.” The writer, an old resident in Egypt, 
thinks things there have been rapidly drifting back¬ 
wards during the last, two years. The Home Govern¬ 
ment says, “ Do not govern the Egyptian, but teach 
him to govern himself” ; but cynical people well- 
acquainted with Egypt say that this merely means : 
“ If these poor people wish to misgovern themselves, 
why should we not let them do so ? ” The initial 
mistake, says the writer, was speaking of autonomy, 
of which the Egyptian is incapable. Not only is he 
now incapable of it, but be will not for an indefinite 
period be able efficiently to govern himself—if, 
indeed, he ever will. 

The English adviser has practically effaced himself 
in favour of the Egyptian Minister ; .and the active 
English official is gradually being effaced in favour of 
the less competent Egyptian. Crime is now rampant, 
and public security hardly exists. In 1908 there were 
859 murders committed, and very often not enough 
trustworthy evidence is obtained against their sus¬ 
pected authors to secure a conviction. Wrecking of 
trains is a new' and now' not an uncommon feature of 
Egyptian life. The system of education is producing 
an Egyptian Babu, and on every official holiday there 
are at any rate attempted student disorders. 

The English officials are, naturally, absolutely dis¬ 
contented and disheartened, the older ones because 
they have lost the power they once possessed, and 
which they did not, says the waiter, use oppressively, 
and the \ounger because, as they say, “ You don’t 
know where you are,” and indeed, we are told., “ for 
any Englishman to enter the Egyptian Civil Service 
under existing conditions would be an act of folly.” 
To assume that Sir Eldon Gorst, with his great capa¬ 
city and thorough knowledge of the country, approves 
of the present policy in Egypt is to insult his intelli¬ 
gence. _ 

HYPNOTISM A SHORT COT TO PERFECTION! 

In the London Magazine Dr. Forbes Winslow 
writes on hypnotism. He says he has found much 
good result from the hypnotising of degenerate 
children. Many cases have come under his obser¬ 
vation of uncontrollable drunkenness and klepto¬ 
mania which have completely recovered. He says :— 

Tactful suggestion, when used properly, has the power to 
exalt both the intellectual as well as moral nature in children. 
Many children are perverse, troublesome, disobedient, destruc¬ 
tive, and untruthful. Kind measures employed arc ineffectual. 
Corporal punishment is of no avail ; indeed, it makes them 
become abnormally ungovernable. Many of them are the 
children of criminals or drunkards ; others have come into the 
world under the spell of some abnormal impulse, which compels 
the commitment of acts w'hich they have no control to prevent 
. . . One thing is clear, that the chief remedial agency we 
have for transtorming a pernicious child into a truthful one, tor 
eradicating inlanl vices, is by hypnotic suggestion ; and the 
sooner this is recognised the belter it will be for the world in 
general. 


The writer advocates the formation of hospitals 
where infant vices and abnormalities may be corrected. 
He thinks that hypnotism has a great future in the 
detection of crime. By means of hypnotic suggestion 
he discovered the innocence of a lady who was 
charged with murdering her mother. He concludes 
with this jubilant forecast:— 

When hypnotism definitely takes its proper plare by being 
pressed into the service of man, the world will he materially 
strengthened in menial tone. Crime will disappear, inter¬ 
national jealousies will fade into nothingness, and wars become 
a mere recollection of a baibarie period. Humanity in its 
present aspect represents the ceaseless application of the princi¬ 
ples of evolution in which tnan is surely rising to a higher type 
of mortal. Hypnotism will expedite the process by eliminating 
vice and replacing it by influences which inevitably make for 
human regeneration. _ 


MEMS. ABOUT COURT DRESS. 


In the Pall Mall Magazine Susan Carpenter ‘ 
describes, with some historical setting, the dress of 
pomp and circumstance. Some interesting incidents I 
are narrated. She says :—- ; 


We know that now trains and plumes are distinctive features '■ 
of a lady’s Court dress ; and, regarding plumes, it is a surprising • 
fact that, while women of old piled up their heads with towering 
peaked headdresses made of yards upon yards of linen, distended ! , 
them with frames covered with muslin, wore horns single or at 
both sides, decorated their heads with ships, swans, or erections / 
so like a gibbet that a lady was once reproached with wearing a 
gallows on her heat!—they never thought ot beautiful soft ■> 
feathers until the close of the reign of Ouoeii Kluabeth. 

It is interesting to note that at the present King’s 
coronation thl: sumptuary regulations as to the length 
of train made centuries ago were strictly enforced:— ,» 


A baroness had a train two yards long, and two bands of ; 
ermine oil her cape, anti half a yard was added on with each , 
step higher on the social ladder, finishing up with the four yards 
long train of the duchesses, and ermine trimmings in proportion. ,,,; 1 


At the coronation of Queen Adelaide that lady’s 
train tore itself away from the bodice, taking part of % 
the latter with it. When Elizabeth of Austria entered 


Paris to marry the weakling Charles IX. her train 
was seventy feet long, and greatly admired by the 
people. Elizabeth of Valois wore a train six yards 
long, which was carried after her by gentlemen as she 
danced. Mary Queen of Scots is said to have worn 
a twelve yards train at balls, also carried by a gentle¬ 
man. Male attire is said to have degenerated sadly, 
but still the big full-dress is a costly affair :— 

Speaking roughly, a peer’s robes will cost him sixty guineas, 
and his coronet ten guineas. The latter is not of gold, as is 
often supposed, but of silver gilt, which is much lighter to wear. 
A Cabinet Ministers lull-dress suit comes to about £120 , and 
his undress suit to about £50. He wears trousers when 
attending the House, and white knee-breeches at Court. 


The Opium Question in China.— National 
Righteousness for May publishes a report of the 
proceedings of the International Commission on •' 
Opium that met at Shanghai on February 12-15 ' 
this year. The speech of Tang Kai Sun, which is 
given in full, is a most remarkable deliverance, and 
should be read by all who desire to appreciate what : 
the Chinese feel and desire. 
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The Review of Reviews; 


WEISMANN ON DARWIN 

Speciai, interest attaches to the appreciation of 
Charles Darwin which is contributed to the Con¬ 
temporary Review by Professor August Weismann. 

DARWINIANS BEFORE DARWIN. 

He grants at the outset that Darwin was not the 
only one, nor the first, to whom the idea of evolution 
occurred. It had arisen in several great minds half 
a century earlier. But the credit for establishing the 
theory is shared with Charles Darwin only by his con¬ 
temporary, Alfred Russel Wallace. Among anticipators, 
he mentions Goethe ; Charles Darwin’s grandfather, 
Erasmus, in his book “ Zoonomia,” 1796; Trevi- 
ranus, Lamarck, and Okcn. The theory had suffered 
from the promulgation by Oken and Schelling and 
others of mere hypotheses as truths, and from 1830 
forward great progress was made in special branches 
of science. Darwin and Wallace established the idea 
of evolution based upon the principle of selection. 
It is the discovery of this principle of selection which 
will make the name of Darwin immortal. 

WAS DARWIN AN AMATEUR? 

Weismann describes him as “an idealist, who 
desired knowledge for its own sake, and not for any 
utilitarian end.” He goes on :— 

He has sometimes been called an amateur, and in a certain 
Sense this is true, in as far as he worked in several different 
scientific provinces, each of which requires a man’s whole 
strength. But he had full command over these different 
provinces, at least as far as was necessary for the end lie had in 
view. He was certainly not a restricted specialist. The 
zoologists accepted him as a zoologist, the botanists as a 
botanist, perhaps also the geologists as a geologist. But he was 
not an expert in any, or rather, it would be more correct to 
soy he was so wherever he himself had done productive work. 

Darwin was not one-sided. He had wide know¬ 
ledge of English literature, and was fond of music. 
He was a man of tenderest feeling ; witness the 
touching pages he wrote in memory of his little 
daughter Annie, who died young. 

WEISMANN ON PISGAJI. 

Passing to estimate the influence of Darwin’s theory, 
Weismann declares that his influence is one that 
“ will endure throughout all time.” Tracing it in the 
several sciences, he says : — 

Our greatest gain from the theory of evolution has, howeyei, 
■been the evidence it affords of the unity of Nature, the know¬ 
ledge that the organic world must be referred back to the same 
great everlasting laws which govern the inorganic world and 
determine its course. 

But there is another and very important point in regard to 
which the theory of selection must be our guide. ‘If wc take 
; a survey of the evolution of the world of life as, we know it, we 
see that, on ihe whole, it has been an ascending evolution, 
beginning with the lowest organisms and advancing through 
'higher and higher to the highest of all, man himself. 

/1. I see no ground for assuming that this will be otherwise in 
|the future. According to the principle of selection the best 
S«WiH survive in the future xs in the past, and mankind will 
jjijueend. I do not believe we arc likely to undergo any essen- 
1^*1 changes in a crude physical sense; we are not likely to 
ggloW wings, and even our mental powers may not be capable of 
farther iny ovement, but akieol improvement seems to 
only possible but probable, on the principle of selection. 


Mankind will never consist of wholly selfless saints, but the 
number of those who act in accordance with the ideals of a 
purer, higher humanity, in whom the care for others and for 
the whole will limit care for self, will, it is my belief, increase 
with time, and lead to higher religions, higher ethical concep* 
tions, as it has already done within the period of human 
existence known to us. 


MARION CRAWFORD AT 1S0RRENT0. ? 

A very interesting article in Munsfy's deals with 
Marion Crawford and his home at Sorrento, the frontis¬ 
piece of the magazine being an excellent portrait of is 
the novelist. It must have been a charming home that 
he harl in Italy. One of bis most marked charac¬ 
teristics was his fondness for flowers. Not only did 
masses of them grow in his garden, but on his writing- 
table a vase of fresh flowers always stood. According 
to the writer, he meditated long—perhaps for years— 
upon a story before beginning to write it. When he 
did begin, the plot was so perfectly clear in his mind 
that the story almost wrote itself, and certainly the 
< haracters evolved themselves. In his first MSS. 
there were few erasures, and the final proofs differed 
little from the first MSS. Very unlike Tolstoy and 
some other writers greater far than Marion Crawford. • 

Early in his life it is said that the novelist accused 
himself of a fault he also attributed to women—lack 
of imagination. But women, he said, atoned for the 
lack of imagination by their great practicality. 
They would make ends meet where a man would 
starve. Five o’clock was the time when Mr. Marion 
Crawford was generally at home to his friends, and he 
had many of them. He was an excellent linguist, 
proficient not only in French, German and Italian, 
but in Spanish, Russian, Portuguese and Hindustani, 
as well as a classical scholar. During his frequent 
voyages he generally engaged an officer’s cabin, and 
would work as many heurs a day on shipboard as on 
land—a marvellous thing considering the known diffi¬ 
culty of working at sea. He earned the reputation of 
being very exclusive during these voyages. 

TWO DIVERSE STUDIES. 

He used to yacht about the Mediterranean a good 
deal, and it is said that when he landed he was so 
well known that the fishermen would run into the 
water to pull his yawl ashore, and would kiss his hand 
and wait upon his slightest move. Probably it is 
true to say that “ no writer has ever lived who knew 
his Italy so well, from the lowliest peasant to the 
king himself, at whose table Mr. Crawford was often 
a welcome guest, while at the same time he was no 
less welcome at the Vatican . . . He understood the 
contadini better than their own educated country¬ 
men.” 

It is a far cry from Italian peasants to navigation, 
but Mr. Crawford was deeply interested and learned 
in this too, and the writer testifies to having, when at 
sea with him, listened far on info the night to a 
discussion of navigation problems between the vessel’s 
commander and the novelist. 
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MR. AND MRS. H. 6. WELLS AT SANDGATE. 

In the. opening article of the Woman at Home 
Mrs. Tooley describes the career of Mr. H. G. Wells 
and his life and home at Sandgate. Some interesting 
illustrations are given of the author, his wife, and his 
home—Spade House, Sandgate. Mr. Wells, we are 
told, is a laborious and persistent worker, having no 
expensive hobbies, and finding his chief recreation in 
outdoor life:— 

His favourijc exercise is walking, anti lie finds a tramp of 
twenty miles along the coast or through the pleasant Kentish 
scenery which joins the hinterland of Folkestone the mosL^ 
helpful and exhilarating thing for his work. When idea-, 
do not flow freely, and that sometimes happens even to so 
prolific and versatile a writer as Mr. Wells, he “strikes” 
his pen, dons walking garb, and in the pure invigorating air, 
and ofttitnes battling with wind and rain, finds a tonic for mind 
and body. 

He is as much of a man of Kent as Mr. Thomas 
Hardy is a man of Dorset. His tramps are chiefly 
confined to Kent, he lives, of course, in Kent, and 
he was born in Kent, at Bromley :— 

His home, Spade House, is a quaint-looking place, with a 
deep sloping roof, rough-cast walls, and small latticed windows, 
standing out conspicuously above Sandgate. It has a garden by 
the sea, pretty nooks and corners, old-fashioned flower borders 
and a tennis-lawn. The rooms are cosy and low-rcilinged, 
plainly furnished, but with artistic harmony. . . . Mr. Wells 
believes in having a home unencumbered with things which 
make for show and costliness, but do not ensure comfort. . . . 
Mr. Wells’s study is a low room, with books arranged in cases 
round the walls. The windows look across a little iris-bordered 
lawn straight upon the English Channel. Mr. Wells is a most 
careful an.I fastidious worker, and his books cost him much 
labour. First, he writes his manuscript in a small fine eali- 
graphy, and the pages show many interpolations. Then it is 
typed, and he corrects and re-corrects it for press. 

He is not an enthusiastic traveller, and never seems 
to go far in search of local colour for his stories. 

Mrs. Wells, like her husband, is a Socialist, and on 
the Executive of the Fabian Society ; she has two 

little boys, of 
five and seven 
years old. Mr. 
Wells is far from 
being a recluse, 
and is often to 
be met in the 
Reform, Savile, 
or National 
Liberal Clubs, 
and sometimes 
at dinners in 
London. Every¬ 
one knows how, 
when very young, 
he was appren¬ 
ticed to a draper, 
but did not like 
it. He was then 
sent to a chemist, 
but apparently 
he did not like 
that either; and 


■was sent back to the drapery. Afterwards he 
won a scholarship, which took him for tliree years to 
the Royal College of Science, South Kensington. He 
did not begin to write early, and when many future 
authors are scribbling impossible manuscripts, he was 
studying. In his time he has been a journalist and a 
dramatic critic. None of his hooks, we are told, is 
autobiographical, though in a sense all is grist which 
comes to his mill, for his early experiences have 
undoubtedly been drawn upon in his writings. 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH FICTION. 

In a very interesting article on “ Le Roman 
Fran<,ais Contemporain ” M. Camille Mauclair, in 
the English Eeview, remarks that,the French novel 
is at present undergoing a great crisis, a period of 
irresoluteness and fatigue. The pith of his article is 
contained in the following extract— 

We have at present in France a certain number of novel- 
writers each of whom follows his own way without troubling 
about anyone else ; they must, therefore, be studied separately, 
Some are naturalistic, others have lyrical tendencies ; others are 
attempting a type of novel of social life ; others, again, aim only 
at being artists in style. Certain ones go to the world of the 
ancient, others continue the tradition of the novel of passion, 
and others, imitating Balzac, try their hands at novels of pro¬ 
vincial life. All have their merits, and three or four are great 
anti powerful writers ; but they give the impression of be mg mere , 
clever lieutenant.^ who have split up the Alexandrian empire of 
letters. Each has his imitators in his own attractive domain— a,, 
curious literary province to himself. Not one has the unclial- j 
lenged power which would make him a leading novelist, like 
Balzac or Flaubert or Zola in .France, or Dicki ns in England, 
Dostoievsky in Russia, and D’Annunzio in Italy. Not one is'/; 
opening up an absolutely new field. It is thus impossible to ; 
forecast the future of the French novel ; and lienee, in spite of 1 
some fine talent and a small number of select writers, sufficient, ! 
however, to lend brilliance to their times, there is a period of ,j 
indecision as to the very form of tile novel, such a period as j 
there is now in painting, since the great generation of iropres* ! 
sionists have finished their work. ) 

The writer gives first place to M. Anatole France, i‘ 
“ erudite and malicious; at once a Benedictine and a 3 
Voltairian, terribly sceptical but without bitterness.^ 
The charm of Pierre Loti, he says, is a literary enigma,,^ 
Everyone feels it, yet no one can say in what it con ■ 
sists. They can only mention a good many things in 
which it does not consist. Yet there it is all theij 
same. Of Paul Bourgct he says that it has beeio 
remarked that no one seems to him to have a soul: 
unless he also possesses a yearly income of ^2,000; ‘ 
and this is not altogether unjust. M. Bourget’s 
influence on contemporary French literature he 
estimates as absolutely nil. 

In another article M. Mauclair will deal with’ 
certain secondary personalities in French fiction 
to-day. _ 

The Pall Mall Magazine is a number of very wide 
and varied interest, alike in its store of fiction and of 
fact. Of its pictures perhaps the most notable are 
photographs of pastoral life among the Westmoreland 
fells, by the Walmsley brothers. Several of the . 
papers have been separately noticed. 
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The Review of Reviews. * 



INTERNATIONAL LABOUR EXCHANGES. 

Herr Dernruro, the German Colonial Minister, 
addressing the British Labour Members in Berlin, 
irged that the cause of Peace would be facilitated 
tot merely by words, but also by deeds, and sug¬ 
gested international agreements on the subject of 
.abour legislation as a means of cementing interna- 
ional friendship. In the Economic Journal for June 
ierr Ernst Eranckc shows how much has been 
ilready done in this direction. 

FACTORY ACTS AND PROGRESS. 

He begins by stating that the first instan e of State 
ntervention in the factory question was the Health 
md Morals of Apprentices Act passed in 1802. In 
iermany the first impetus to the effective movement 
or the legal protection of workmen was given eighty 
ears ago by a letter sent by a Prussian General to 
lis King, stating that the necessary recruits could not 
»e procured because factory work had enfeebled the 
oung men. He goes on to say that social reformers 
a Germany have the firm conviction that the indus- 
rial advancement of Germany during the past twenty- 
ive years has been considerably assisted by workmen's 
irotection and insurance laws. He notes also that 
hose countries which have the most extensive system 
if industrial legislation are at the same time the rulers 
if international markets. 

NEED OF KEEPING STEP. 

Nevertheless, the growing severity of the com- 
nercial struggle has given rise to the proposal to 
•ring about uniformity in labour legislation in the 
;reat industrial States. Robert Owen, who advo- 
:ated factory laws in Great Britain, was also the 
ather of a demand for international agreements. 
.)aniel Legrand, also a successful manufacturer, 
ollowed ten years later. Bianqui observed that as 
litherto alliances had been concluded by the Powers 
or the purpose of killing men, there was no reason 
vhy the same should not be done for saving men. 
1 ’he Swiss Federal Council proposed to summon the 
European Governments to a conference on the sub- 
eet, but Emperor William requested Switzerland to 
;ive him precedence. So the first conference on 
vorkmen’s protection was held in Berlin in March, 
1890, with Freiherr von Bcrlepsch, then Minister of 
Commerce, in the chair. 

AN “INTERNATIONAL” OF LAW. 

As a result of discussions and conferences in 
various countries, the International Association for 
Labour Legislation was formed at the end of July, 
rgoo, in Paris. Its objects were - 

X. To serve as a bond of union to those who, in the dif¬ 
ferent industrial countries, believe in the necessity for labour 
egislution; 

2. To establish an international labour office, with the duty 
jT.publishing a periodica] collection of labour laws of all 
Ountries; 

' jj. To facilitate the study of labour legislation, especially by 
fOVjfliiig information on the subject; 


4. To further the study of the question of procuring uni- « 
fonnity in the various codes oflabour laws, and in international . 
statistics of labour. . 4 ’ 

Thirteen Governments pay regular subventions to the Labour 
Office and send delegates to the meetings, namely : Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, France, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Luxem¬ 
burg, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and the United 
Stales, and also the Pope. But our Association greatly regrets jt 
that it has not hitherto received either financial aid or official 
participation from the British Government. 

The International Labour Office was established at 
Basel, May 1st, 190T. This is an international 
record office for Labour legislation, and publishes a . 
bulletin in French, German, and English, containing 
an abstract of all and every event in Labour legisla¬ 
tion throughout the world. 

THE THREE NEXT STEPS. 

In September, 1901, three special subjects were 
chosen, with a view to international Labour treaties— 
the dangers of poison in industry; the night-work of 
women in factories ; and accident insurance. In May, 
1905, a conference met, vhich terminated in an agree¬ 
ment to draw up draft treaties. 

On September 26th, 1906, two treaties were signed ; the pro¬ 
hibition of industrial night-work of women was approved by 
Germany, Austria and Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, Holland, Portugal, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. The prohibition of poisonous phos¬ 
phorus in the manufacture of matches was agreed upon only by 
Germany, France, Italy, Luxemburg. Holland, Switzerland, 
and Dcnnintk ; the other State-, reserved to themselves the right 
to join this convention later. Norway, Russia, and the Balkan 
Stales were not represented at the conference. It was with 
great joy that we learnt recently that the British Government 
had joined in the treaty concerning the abolition of white phos¬ 
phorus. In Austria, too, there is a strong tendency in the same 
direction. Therefore we may hope that this hideous poison, 
phosphorus, will soon entirely disappear fiom industrial use, and 
will no longer destroy the health and life of working men. 

Encouraged by this success, the Association is 
advancing:— 

lit the foreground of its programme stand at present the 
following subjects : prohibition of night-work by young persons ; 
regulation of children’s work outside factories ; international 
agreements respecting accident insurance ; regulation of home 
work : introduction of the maximum working day in dangerous k 
industries, restriction of the industrial use of lead and other 
poisons ; and the improvement of factory inspection. 

No sooner had Belgium adopted the Berne agree¬ 
ment, stipulating a night’s rest of at least eleven 
hours for women, th: n the German Government 
brought forward a Bill for the ten-hours’ day, which 
was adopted in the Reichstag. “So international 
and national labour legislation are being pushed 
forward mutually like two cog-wheels.” 

The June number of Nord und Siid is an excep¬ 
tionally good one. It contains a special greeting to 
Paul Lindau, the well-known German critic, who 
celebrated his seventieth birthday on June 3rd. Some 
of Oscar Wilde’s letters are published for the first ’ 
time. The magazine is illustrated with photogravures, 
ati exceedingly good likeness of Paul Lindau appear¬ 
ing as a frontispiece. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 




AMUSING STORIES OF INDIAN LIFE. 

In Blackwood? s Magazine Sir Arthur Fanshawe has 
a very entertaining paper entitled “ Stray Stories from 
India.” He begins by saying:— 

To my thinking the best stories from India arc those which 
have a savour of the finesse or subtlety that is characteristic of 
the Eastern mind. The type of such stories is the well-known 
reply of a Mohammedan servant who had lieen out with his 
master for a play’s snipe-shooting, the result of which was a very 
meagre bag. He was asked whether his master had shot well. 
“Yes,” he replied gravely, “the Sahib shot excellently, but 
Allah was very merciful to the birds.” 

THE REPLY EVASIVE. 

The reply evasive has its special home in the East, 
though, as the writer remarks, it sometimes also visits 
the West. One of Sir Arthur Fanshawe’s servants, as 
stupid as he was honest, would never give a direct 
answer of any kind, but invariably acquiesced in a 
general way with whatever was said. The phrase 
“ without doubt” stood him in excellent stead :— 

If he wits asked, “ What is this smell of burning?” his reply 
would be, “ Without douht, there is a smell of burning.” If 
you i said to him, “Who’s that talking so loud?” he would 
listen, and then sagely observe, “ Without doubt he i-. talking 
loud and 1 am bound to own that at times I found this habit 
of his sufficiently irritating. 

AN ADEPT IN SHADOWING. 

A highly-placed English official in India ran, it 
seems, be subjected to itnportunacy of a kind hardly 
to be realised by Western folk. A mail line overseer 
was dismissed for well-proven peculations. One 
morning this individual was found by the writer 
outside his garden gate at Poona, standing in an 
attitude of profound dejection, on one leg, like a 
crane, covering his face with his hands, and crying 
“ Favour, favour ! ” being told that he had proved 
himself quite unfit for his trust, and had even been 
leniently treated in not being prosecuted, he went 
away, but soon took up his stand again outside the 
garden gate, and cried “ Favour, favour ! ” whenever 
Sir Arthur Fanshawe appeared. One morning he 
turned up with his wife and several children, all 
crying “ Favour, Sahib ! ” except one baby, too young 
to speak. Then he took to going about as an ascetic, 
smeared with ashes, and whenever he saw the writer 
he would prophesy all manner of evil things in store 
for him. Another individual, a clerk dismissed as 
incompetent, was too much afraid of the police to 
come much to the writer’s olfice, but he appeared 
somehow to possess quite an extraordinary knowledge 
of his movements, and to be able positively to shadow 
him. He did not cry “ Favour,” but “ You are my 
lord.” And one can well believe that— 
it required the exercise of considerable self-control to walk a 
mile with a man (logging your footsteps all the way, and 
repeating at intervals : “ You are my lord ! " 

“ AN OLD S1IEKP.” 

Most of the good stories from India are stories of 
ludicrous mistakes made by natives in writing and 
speaking English. Many natives, of course, speak 
and write it well, but there are also many clerks with 


small pay who not only know little of it, but do not 
know how little they know :— 

A Bengali clerk who had been transferred, at his own 
request, from my office to another .Government office in Cal¬ 
cutta, was anxious to return, and wrote to me personally on the 
subject. Although not a Christian himself, he'was evidently 
acquainted with the familiar lines of Bouar’s hymn— 

“ I was a wandering sheep, 
f did not love the fold ” ; 

and this is how he applied them to his own case : “ It is true I 
have wandered from the fold, t.r., the Diiector-General’s office, 
but I trust that yottr Honour will be merciful and receive back 
an old sheep." 

Other young Indians pelt their official superiors 
with quotations (“ to err is human, to forgive divine, 
being an especial favourite) or rush into poetry and 
the grandiloquent style. 

DINING WITH THE JAM. 

Sir Arthur Fanshawe closes his article with an 
account of going to dine with the old Jam of 
Jamnagar. As a high-caste Hindu the Jam could not 
dine at the same table as his guest, but he sent his. 
private secretary from time to time to inquire whether 
everything was to the guest’s liking, and even called 
out genial inquiries across the intervening space •— 
“Sahib, is your Highness’s stomach well-filled?” To 
which, with due gravity, I replied: “By your Highness’s; 
favour, my stomach is exceedingly well-filled.” Still, later, he 
ventured on his one Knglish phrase : “ Sahib, are you ’appy 
To which, again with due gravity, 1 replied : “ Thank you, i 
Jam Sahib, I am quite happy.” 


TURNING A MOUNTAIN INTO A VALLEY. 

In the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. William Archer \ 
describes his visit to the Panama Canal. He tells of; ' 
the houses all screened with mosquito gauze, and off 
the sedulous care with which, after a shower of rain, | 
the pools aie all treated with petroleum to destroy ,'; 
the breeding beds of the mosquito. He notes also j 
the Commissary Store, in which nothing is bought fbr.j; 
money ; everything is paid for by coupons of various | 
values, and everything is supplied virtually at cost if 
price. Then he goes on to describe the Culebra Cut, c 
He says :— ' 

Unquestionably flic Cut is a wonderful spectacle, a tremendous 's 
demonstration of human and mechanical energy. 'A 

It is simply the transformation of a mountain into a valley, * 
Imagine all the biggest railway cuttings you have ever seen ■w 
ranged into a sort of giant stairway, along the two sides of 
great prism-shaped valley; and imagine all these cuttings, at-','! 
a dozen different levels, being daily and hourly deepened by atv’iw 
army of machines and men. The activity is enormous. Here % 
we have whole companies of drills of various kinds boring the ; "4 
rock to be charged with dynamite ; a little farther on we pause':^ 
at a given signal, and presently come five or six detonations, one , ;| 
after the other, like a sharp discharge of artillery. The usuai jgj 
charge is about three hundred pounds; but on one occasion $* 
twenty-three tons were used in a single explosion to blow away 'V 
a whole hillside. When the ground has been loosened, or f 
“ fired,” as they call it, along comes that mammoth earth-eater, y, 
the steam-shovel, with its attendant train of dirt-cars, digs its 
shining steel teeth into the hillside, and munches it up at the rate ' 
of five cubic yards to a mouthful. These giant mouthfuls it ; 
spits out again one by one into the flat “ I.idgertwood ” cars on ! 
the adjoining track, five or six mouthfuls (I forget (he exact 
number) constituting a carload. y 
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MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Dr. Henry Watson. 

The biographical study in the Musical Times for 
une deals with Dr. Henry Watson, of Manchester, 
•f Dr. Watson it may be said with truth that he was 
itirely self-taught. At the age of nine he was pre- 
snted with a dulcimer, and taught himself to play it. 
[e was about eleven when he received the only 
ianoforte lessons he ever had. Soon he became 
sown as an accompanist, and played in public-houses 
mid surroundings not the most refined. At the age 
f fourteen he began an apprenticeship with Messrs, 
[enry and Co., at Manchester, and hi 1 - experiences 
icluded tuning and repairing pianos, showing oft' 
istruments, etc. In 1869 he was able to start a 
tusic business in partnership with Mr. W. H. 
racewell, but all the time Dr. Watson found 
imself gradually drifting into the profession of 
tusic. It was not till 1887, however, that he took 
ie degree of Doctor of Music. At present he 
i lecturer on musical history and instruments at 
'ictoria University, Manchester. Forty years ago 
C began the formation of his great music library, and 
Ow the volumes number more than 30,000. This 
Election of musical literature has been given to the 
fprporation of Manchester, while his collection of 
iusical instruments of various times and countries 
(Pme 300 in number) has been presented to the 
lo^al Manchester College of Music and to the Cor- 




Madame Ada Crossley. 

{Photograph by I.alUt" C/iarie±.) 


poration of Manchester. The growth of the piano¬ 
forte, for instance, may be studied in its various 
stages, from the primitive dulcimer, through the vir¬ 
ginal, clavichord, spinel, and harpsichord to the square 
piano—the immediate forerunner of the* modern 
grand. 

The Havun Festival. 

The Musical Times for July 1st contains as its 
leading article an account of the Haydn Festival and 
International Musical Congress held in Vienna in May* 
last. The Congress lasted from May 25th to May 
29th, both days inclusive, and among the crowd of 
entertainments was a banquet given by the City of 
\ ienna in the Rathhaus to some t, 2 oo guests, Dr. 
Lueger, the famous Burgomaster of Vienna, being in 
the chair. Not only wi re the European countries repre¬ 
sented at the Haydn Congress, but even countries of 
the New World, such as Brazil, sent a delegate, while 
the Chinese Embassy sent a Chinese gentleman, who 
attended most of the functions as the representative 
of the Celestial Empire. 

Madame Melba and Cecil Rhodes. 

In the “ authorised biography ” of Madame Melba, 
which Agnes G. Murphy is contributing to the London 
Magazine , occurs this illuminating incident 
On another evening, when Mr. Alfred de Rothschild was again 
host to a number of notable people at Seauiorc l'laee, Melba 
was in conversation with the late Right Hon. Cecil Rhodes, 
who said : 

i ell nit’, madante, is il the arl or the applause you likef'* 


* 
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•“How dare you ask me such a question?” she said quickly, 
jrith It candour comparable with his own. 

Then he secured for a moment absorbed in a sort of reverie, 
and said, half musingly, without looking at the singer : 

” I was wrong.” Allowing himself another brief pause, he 
looked straight at Mellrn, and in tones as if of a newly-born 
conviction, added : “Yes, I was wrong. After all, it is the 
power we'like, isn’t it?” 

Under Glass. 

It is eminently satisfactory to note that the number 
of works in oil hung at the Royal Academy has been 
reduced by about 240, as compared with 1908. Often 
the walls have been covered from wainscoting to high 
above the line of vision, as though 
that were a primary object. This 
year the most unsympathetic critic 
is in duty bound to emphasise the 
marked improvement. Several 
inches of space are actually allowed 
round some pictures on the line, 
and frequently instead of three, 
four, or more rows, there are two 
only. For over fifty years, if we 
remember aright, the only work in 
oil seen under glass at the Royal 
Academy has been till now Mr. 

Seymour Lucas’s “ Reception by 
King Edward of the Moorish Am¬ 
bassador at St. James’s Palace,” 
painted for, and exhibited in 1902 
by command of His Majesty, who 
directed that it should be glazed. 

The recently-accorded permission 
to put glass over pictures hung on 
the line, not exceeding six feet eight 
measurement, has been embraced 
by perhaps one-third of those fortu¬ 
nate enough to get these coveted 
positions. Visitors will doubtless 
be annoyed by the inevitable re¬ 
flections, especially when the 
A'cademy is crowded; yet, on the 
whole, the experiment has much to 
be said in its favour. Time and 
varnish have for long ranked as 
among the greatest of the Ord 
Masters, but glass, too, can give a 
semblance of excellence to medi¬ 
ocrity.— (Art Journal\ June). 

Holbein and the Duchess ok 
Milan. 

Apropos of Christina Duchess of 
Milan, whom Hans Holbein the 
Younger has immortalised by paint¬ 
ing her portrait, the Pall Mall Maga¬ 
zine for July writes :— 

Brantome, who wrote the lives of so 
many illustrious women of his time, says 
of Christina of Denmark exactly what Sir 
Roger de Coverley said of the widow of his 
choice, that she had certainly the finest 
hands of any woman in the world. Holbein 


says the same, but with still more eloquence. He was sent by , 
Henry VIII. to Brussels to paint her in the spring of 1538, and • 
this picture is the indirect result *>f a three hours’ sitting, ; 
Black-and-white reproduction does justice to the splendid j 
limning of the figure, the demureness of the eyes and mouth, 
and some of that singularly winning disposition that Brantome 
ascribes to her. They must have been apparent even at the age. 
of fifteen or so, when Holbein painted her, and when his canvas ■ 
came fresh to Henry’s eye it must have been glowing with the.' 
colours of a beauty that had already made her famous. If, as is " 
said, she repelled the king’s suit with the cutting retort that she.; 
was sorry she hadn’t a head to spare, it was unworthy of her ; but; j 
whatever the obstacle was, it can hardly have been on Henry'* 
side, for he missed, as we know, very few matrimonial chances. ; j 
She married instead the Duke of Milan, who left her a widow ; 
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Madame Clara Butt (Mrs. Kennerley Rumford) with her Husband and , 
Children.—Madame Butt again sang at the Handel Festival. 4 
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Westminster- Gazette.] 

Something: has Turned Up. 

v The Holbein Duchess : “I ne-vcr- -will —desert—Mr. Bull J" 
Mr. Micawbkk. Bull : ** Something Aas turned up! ” 

- [The anonymous gift of £40,000 at the last moment has saved 
the Holbein Duchess for the National Gallery .J 


TEACHING BY PICTURES. 

Grangerisino in the Schoolroom. 

In the June issue of the Parents' Review Mr. J. 
Walter West makes an excellent educational sugges¬ 
tion. 

The writer, an artist himself, and one who under¬ 
stands the term education to mean a “ leading out ” 
as opposed to the idea of a “ filling-up ” of the mind, 
suggests that the practice of “ Extra-Illustration ’’ or 
“ Grangerising” would assist in developing the minds 
of children, especially the younger ones, because of 
‘ the observation and research that it would entail. 
Since the whole object of extra-illustrating is to 
increase our knowledge of a given subject, not only 
are pictures used for this purpose but also news-, 
cuttings and notes of all kinds, collected from every" 
available source which may throw light on the subject 
in hand. The idea has occurred to Mr. West that 
the practice might with advantage be introduced into 
our schoolrooms, and he ventures to think that its 
adoption would add a considerable zest to the pursuit 
of knowledge. Mot only would it result in storing 
the minds of the young with interesting and useful 
information, but it would inculcate habits of hunting 
after knowledge and classifying systematically the 
information acquired. 

In the schoolroom with his own children the 


at sixteen, and she remained a lonely woman the rest of her 
, days. 

The picture was lent to the nation for nearly thirty 
years. The only other picture by Holbein in the 
National Gallery is “ The Ambassadors.” Holbein 
painted Henry VIII. several times. His drawings in 
chalk of almost all the most famous personages of 
Henry VIII.’s Court are preserved at Windsor Castle. 
The Duke of Norfolk whom he painted was the 
third Duke. 


William Morris’s Prose Romances. 

The dominant notes of William Morris’s Prose 
Romances, writes M. M. Pattison Muir in the June 
number of the Oxford and Cambridge Revieiv , are the 
joy of the earth, the joy of human love, and the unity 
of these delights; the sadness, but not the irredeem¬ 
able sadness of life ; the uplifting energy that urges 
men to battle against wrong-doing, and is increased 
J and strengthened by aiding the valiant and delivering 
the hapless; the glamour thrown on some lives by 
their nearness to fairyland; and the interpenetration 
of the things which are seen by the things that are 
«not seen. Many have spoken, sweetly and sadly, 
|“of the joy and the sorrow of life and love; many 
Ijhave proclaimed the inspiriting enthusiasm of battle: 
wbut no teller of tales of love and life and death and 
| earthly joys has interwoven the characters and the 
|iacider)ts of his stories with a setting so harmonious, 
fact.pmistently. so intimately beautiful, and so satisfy- 
Ipl f? that which has grown under the hands of this 
craftsman. 


practice is to cxtra-illuslratc the term’s work by the 
use of picture-frames with removable backs hung' 
round the room. In a History course dealing with 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., for instance, portraits 
by Holbein and others of the period were found in 
old magazines. 

It is a real joy to the young people to be set down 
to a pile of old magazines and papers, armed with 
scissors, eager for the chase, and ready to hunt down 
statesmen and scholars, costumes, battleships, furni¬ 
ture, dwelling-places—anything and everything bear¬ 
ing on the subject in hand. To-day we suffer from 
over-production of illustrations, so that the happy 
hunting-ground for the youthful Grangeriser of the 
schoolrooms is limitless. But Mr. West ends by a 
word of warning, not altogether unnecessary. He knew 
a little girl who said, “ What’s the use of having a pin 
if you mayn’t prick anybody with it ? ” and two other 
little girls who snipi>ed off their eyebrows with a pair 
of scissors. In the hands of youth scissors may be 
dangerous things, and it must therefore be well under¬ 
stood where the pastures lie in which the young 
Grangeriser may browse, lest some cherished edition 
de. luxe be found to have proved too great a tempta¬ 
tion, and the illustrations it contained be found some 
day to have become extra-illustrations. 

Colonel Robert Williams, M.P., Treasurer of 
the London Missionary Society, is pleasantly sketched 
in the Sunday at Home by Mr. A. B. Cooper, with 
portraits and views of his residence at Bridehead in 
Dorset. There is also a sketch by Rev H. Smith of 
Lincoln, the scene of the Wesleyan Conference. 
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THE BABIES OF THE STATE. 

i Bv Mrs. Barnett. 

I fully intended to have devoted the Character 
Sketch this month to Mrs. Barnett, giving some 
account of the multifarious activities of the mother of 
Toynbee Hall, dealing especially with her work on 
behalf of the babies of the State and the Garden 
City. Unfortunately, the approaching election at 
Oxford University compelled me to hold the sketch 
of Mrs. Barnett over to make room for that of Lord 
Hugh Cecil, and this month I must confine myself to 
a notice of her admirable article in the Corn hill 
Magazine on the Babies of the State. It is a remark¬ 
able [taper in more ways than one. It begins with 
the following remarkable sentence :— 

Without organisation anti without combination a widespread 
and effective strike has been slowly taking place—the strike of 
the middle and upper-middle class women against motherhood. 
Month by month short paragraphs can he seen in the news¬ 
papers chronicling in stern figures the stern facts of the decrease 
of the birth-rate. At the same time the marriage rate increases, 
and the physical facts of human nature do not change. Tin- 
conclusion is, therefore, inevitable that the Wives have struck 
against what used to be considered the necessary corollary ol 
wifehood—motherhood. 

Her article, however, does not deal so much with 
the striking wife as the State stepmother. It is an 
admirable indictment of the workhouse nurseries. 
Children, like chickens, cannot safely be aggregated 
together. The natural law limits families to a few 
children, and usually provides that King Baby should 
reign as sole monarch for eighteen months or two 
years. The need for revolutionising the system 
of dealing with the workhouse children has 
been confirmed again and again. The evils 
of the system were pointed out m 1841, and Mr. 
Mundella’s Departmental Committee, in 1896, showed 
that inspectors, guardians, officials, educationists and 
child-lovers were all unanimous in condemning the 
system. The Committee unanimously signed the 
recommendation that no children should be allowed 
to enter the workhouse, and now, thirteen years after, 
there are still 22,483 children in workhouses and 
workhouse infirmaries. John Burns’s reply to this 
was that in many cases the workhouse and workhouse 
nurseries had been immensely reformed since the 
report of 1896, and that the excessive mortality of 
workhouse children is due to other causes than the 
failure of the Stale to provide for them adequately. 
To which Mrs. Barnett replies that the proper thing to 
be done by John Burns, which ought to be done at once 
by a stroke of the pen, is to hand over all the children 
now under the care of the Local Government Board 
to the Board of Education. Mrs. Barnett maintains 
that the Majority as well as the Minority Report on 
the Poor Law are a strong condemnation of the 
Poor Law work of the Local Government Board. 

Speaking for herself (not in any official capacity), 
she says:— 

Twenty-two years’ experience as manager of a barrack school, 
two years’ membership of the Departmental Committee, twelve 


years’ work as the honorary secretary of the State Children’s 
Association have brought me to the well-grounded opinion that- • 
the children should be removed altogether from the care of the * 
Local Government Hoard and placed under the Board of--' 
Education. This Board's one concern is children. Its in- 
spectors have to consider nothing beyond the children’s welfare, ,l ; 
and its organisation admits the latest development in the art of , 
training, both in day anil boarding schools. 

If such a report had been issued on the work of ■ 
the Admiralty or the War Office as has been issued > 
on that of the Local Government Board, the whole 
country would have demanded immediate change. 
But once more some of the best brains in the country ; 
have faced the problem of the poor, and, so far as ■ 
the children are concerned, have demanded almost 
the identical reforms demanded thirteen years ago, 
and, as the writer says, “ there is again ground tor 
hope that the lives of the unwanted babies will be 
saved,” instead of being, as is now the case, lost in a 
proportion nothing less than alarming. 


ARE WOMEN EMPIRE-BREAKERS? 

The near approach of women to the democratic 
throne raises all kinds of questions as to the probable 
effect of their accession to power. How, for example, 
will the Empire fare at their hands ? The only hope 
for any permanent or ethical future of our world¬ 
girdling dominion is based on a growing sense of 
social solidarity between all the component races. 
There are too many signs to suggest that the influence 
of woman goes to heighten and deepen the cleavage 
occasioned by differences in colour and race. The 
Anglo-Indian caste is generally admitted to have . 
grown more exclusive, not to say antagonistic, towards 
the natives of India since the Englishman has taken 
out his wife with him. 

THEIR INFLUENCE IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

In a paper in the North American Review on the' 
conditions and the future of the Philippines, the influG 
enee of American women seems to be as divisive as 
that of the Anglo-Indian woman. The writer, Mr. 
Erving Winslow, quotes the words of Governor- , 
General Smith, present head of the Philippine 
Government, who, shaking early this year at Manila, 
deplored “ the growing gulf between the two peoples.” 
He said : “ An era of ill-feeling has started between 
Americans and Eilipinos, - and, I hesitate to say it, 
race hatred.” He enlarged on the theme in his mes¬ 
sage to the Philippine Assembly on February xst. 
Mr. Winslow goes on to say : — 

THE CURSE OF RACE-CLEAVAGE. 

It should be noted that the racial antagonism has developed 
largely since the arrival of American women in the Philippine 
Islands. Army men frequently visited in Filipino families in 
the early days, but this practice is now 'abooed. Some 
Americans have married Filipino girls, but the door of social 
intercourse with their fellow-countrymen has at once been 
closed to them. Except by the mestizo, who courts the associa¬ 
tion of the white man, this attitude is resented with proud indif¬ 
ference. 
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INDIAN GOVERNMENT-- 

“ The Work of Christ 1 ” 

Sir Andrew Wingate, writing in the Girts Own 
Paper in answer to the question, What is the unrest 
jn India? contributes a remarkable paper. His 
answer is that the English Government seeks to free 
the lower castes of India from the tyranny of caste 
maintained by the Brahmins, the highest caste 
Hindus, who were formerly all-powerful, and many 
Brahmins are in opposition. 


THE GOOD THAT WE DO IN INDIA— 

Then follows an idealistic picture uf British govern¬ 
ment in India, which is a refreshing contrast to other 
recent pictures. He says :— 

The Government of India represents the heart and the ideals 
of a Christian nation, and, though it utters no word, by its 
works and its laws it preaches Christ, so that tliete mu l be few 
of the nearly three hundred millions of our Eastern Empire 
who have not questioned, “What uew thing E this?” In 
famine it feeds the hungry with royal sympathy, on a scale and 
through an organisation unsurpassed in India’s history ; when 
plague, cholera, and divers scourges smite down the population, 
it rushes to the rescue with doctors and nurses and every appliance 
known to science. It heals the sick in its hospitals, opens the 
eyes of the blind, and helps to provide asylums for the lepers. It 
Teaches a helping band to the outcast multitude, and concerns 
itself with neglected hill-tribes. It is the foe of oppression, and 
in its justice respects not persons. Its administration is incor¬ 
ruptible, its laws are equal, and its benefits are for the use 

°f all. . 

Above all, it is making the most intelligent of the Indian men 
ashamed of many of their former views, and of tlu ir ueatmeui 
of women and girls and the lower castes, and of the selfishness 
which has dominated Hindu conduct. 


—AND ITS PROMISE FOR THU FIGURE. 

Tho English in India have never lost hope. They are 
conscious of a mighty mission, and by God’s help they will 
accomplish it. There is a national feeling developing which 
they try to promote. Interchange of thought has become pos¬ 
sible. We have provided the people with a common tongue - 
English. In our schools and college* we have trained them to 
think along similar lines. We liave shown them the use and 
power of newspapers. Railways have made intercommunica¬ 
tion cheap and easy, and our administration in many ways brings 
men of different castes together. 

Love can and will break through the trammels of caste. Who 
that has seen the fearlessness, the thoughtful care, the unremit¬ 
ting toil, the forgetfulness of self df young British officers, civil 
. and military, deputed to plague, cholera, and famine districts, 
will deny that their practical, helpful, and altractive sympathy 
exercises a powetful influence? lining the work of Christ 
ennobles the men and invests them with power. 

It is evident that the thoughts of educated and uneducated 
Indians alike are being saturated with new ideals. The con- 
1 ception of the Fatherhood of God is honey-combing idolatrous 
• teaching. The value set by the Christian on human life is sap- 
f ping the respect paid to the cow and the serpent. The capacity 
educated non-Brahtnins is manifesting itself very plainly. 

I There is something intensely British in the next 
| remark we quote 

ft.' Unrest there must be. But it is not to be confounded with 
ij$be disturbances in Russia, Turkey or Persia. In those lands 
unrest is the endeavour of the people to escape oppression, 
F'ijtnito attain t. the blessings which English rule has brought to 
In India if the agitators succeeded in attaining their 
i it would mean entire reaction. 

% 


THREE THOUSAND YEARS AGO LIKE YESTERDAY. 

Mr. Arthur E. P. Weigai.l, Chief Inspector in 
the Egyptian Department of Antiquities, contributes 
a very interesting paper to the Pall Mall Magazine on 
treasure hunting in Egypt. He speaks of the contrast 
between the romance that has gathered round it and 
the actual prosaic and disillusioning realities. He 
gives, however, several vivid descriptions of interiors 
that had not been unsealed for thousands of years. 
He thus describes his arrival into the tomb of Prince 
Yuaa and his wife :— 

Three armchairs were perhaps the first objects to attract the 
attention ; beautiful carved wooden chairs, decorated with gold. 
Belonging to one of these was a pillow made of down and 
covered with linen. It was so perfectly preserved that one 
might have sat upon it or tossed it from this chair to that 
without doing it injury. Here were fine alabaster vases, and 
in one of tlwse we were startled to find a liquid, like boney or 
syrup, still unsolidified by time. Boxes of exquisite workman¬ 
ship stood in various parts of the loom, some resting on 
delicately wrought legs. Now the eye was directed to a wicker 
trunk fitted with trnvs and partitions, and ventilated with little 
apertures, for the ...cuts, were doubtless strong. Two most 
comfortable beds were to be observed, fitted with springy siring 
mattresses and decorated with charming designs in gold. There 
in the far corner, placed upon the top of a number of, large 
white jars, stood the light chariot which Yuaa had owned in 
his lifetime. In all directions stood objects gleaming with gold 
nndulled by a speck of dust, and one looked from one article 
to another with the feeling that the entire human conception of 
Time was wrong. These were the things of yesterday, of a 
year or so ago. Why, here were meats prepared for the feasts 
in the Under-world; here were \ uaa’s favourite joints, each 
neatly placed in a wooden box a* though for a journey. Here 
was his staff, and here were Ins sandals—a new pair and 
an old. 

In the two gilded coffins the owners of this room 
of the dead lay as though peacefully sleeping : — 

First above Yuaa and then above his wife the electric lamps 
were held, anil as one looked down into their quiet faces there 
was almost the feeling that they would presently open their 
eyes and blink at the light. 

He describes the home of a rich Theban of 1200 
to 1300 ii.c. The gravel on the floor was neatly 
smoothed, not a speck of dust was to be observed. 
Cakes of bread were laid out, not cracked and 
shrivelled, but smooth and brown. A profusion of 
flowers, withered but not decayed, lay near the tomb, 
and in a specia. wooden chest was found the great 
ceremonial wig of the deceased man, plaited into 
hundreds of little tails, not unlike those of the early 
eighteenth century in Europe. 


In Criminal Types in Shakespeare , by August Goll 
(Methuen. 5s. net), the basis of the argument is that 
we at present are trying to fit old ideas to new 
methods. Mr. Goll finds the opinion of Shakespeare 
valuable as to what makes a criminal; so he takes 
Brutus, Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Richard III., and 
lago, analyses their characters, and sums up as a 
result that “ Faith ” being the basic idea which up¬ 
holds the community, breach of faith is the kernel of 
crime. 
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* Leading Articles 

FROM THE INDIAN MAGAZINES. 

One Result of Mr. Sinha’s Appointment. 

It is sufficient to take note of contemporary feeling 
in India. It is, put briefly, a new sensation of self- 
respect—a relief from the oppressive consciousness 
of an unwarranted political inferiority. Neither 
Lord Morley, nor Lord Minto, nor any other person 
who has imagination enough to picture the situation 
of a country like India can fail to understand the 
value or power of this feeling.— Hindostan Revieiv, 
May and June. 

Aravinda Ghosk. 

As a boy, Aravinda received his early education in 
a public school in England. The old headmaster of 
this school is reported to have said, when Aravinda’s 
name came prominently before the British public in 
connection with the State trial of which he was made 
the principal accused, this time last year—that of all 
the boys who passed through his hands during the 
last twenty-five or thirty years, Aravinda was by far 
and above the most richly endowed in intellectual 
capacity. He gave up his place in Baroda, worth 
jQ$ 6 o a year, to take up the duties of Principal 
in the College started at Calcutta under the new 
National Council of Education on a bare subsistence 
allowance of £tlo a month.—The Svaraj (Summer 
Number). 

Why not Esperanto? 

In an article in the Hindostan Review entitled 
“ If English were to become India’s Common 
National Language,” Mr. J. N. Banerjee says :— 

To my mind, the problem admits of only one solution, and 
that is the gradual blending of the various current languages 
into one through the medium of a common alphabet for all. 
The trend of our national opinion is also naturally in favour of 
a language of Indian origin. The adoption of English as 
India’s common language, to the consequent exclusion of the 
country’s current languages, will gradually mean a social and 
religious revolution to India and a condition of life wholly 
inconsistent with the ethical principle which has guided it from 
time immemorial. Besides, in her present political and indus¬ 
trial position, nothing can be more disastrous to India than such 
social and religious revolution. 

Thf. Industrial Evolution in India. 

All these evils threatened by modern industrialism 
are avoided by a healthy combination of agriculture 
and handicraft such as existed in India when India 
was a large manufacturing country, and such as exists 
there even to-day. Our industrial evolution must be 
based upon this healthy alliance. Not big factories, 
but an extensive system of home industries supple¬ 
mented, where necessary, by co-operative labour, and 
even in some cases, where the use of machinery may 
be desirable, by co-operative capital subscribed by 
the artisans themselves—this must be our special 
industrial method. Without the adoption of these 
homely methods, the rage for industrial development 
that has possessed the people will work inevitable 
ruin.—The iSwtf/jSummer Number). 


IN the Reviews. 

Notable Articles. 

In the Hindostan Review' for May-June, Studies of ‘ 
Mr. S. P. Sinha and the late N. N. Ghose, “The 
Orphanage Problem in India,” and “The English 
Press in India in 1907.” 

In the Svaraj, Mr. Chandra l’al’s fortnightly organ 
(Double Summer Number), “ The Indian Student in 
England,” Sketch of Aravinda Ghose ; “ The CEtiology 
of the Bomb in Bengal,” “The Ideals of Indian 
Nationalism.” 

In the Indian Revieiv, “ The Agricultural Prob- , 
lem,” “Emigration from India,” “The Boycott ' 
Movement.” 


REUNION VIA MODERNISM. 

Professor Briggs, in the North American Review, „ 
writing on “ Modernism Mediating the Coming 
Catholicism,” insists that the cleavage between Papal ", 
absolutism and Catholic Modernism is the same as 
that between the Protestant scholastics and the Pro¬ 
gressive Protestants. All round the world the battle 
is raging between Medievalism and Modernism. The ■ 
three great Catholic principles are consciousness of 
geographical unity in one Church throughout the 
world, the Apostolic succession, vital or mystic unity ; 
with Christ. In British Christianity the Anglicans •> 
exaggerate apostolicity ; the Puritans, sanctity ; the ? 
Roman Catholics, geographical unity in the Holy 1 
See 

Which of the two great Christian bodies, Protestant or Roman 7 ! 
Catholic, is to prevail in the future Catholicism ? I do nat ‘ 
hesitate to say: Neither. Both have their contributions to : 
make to the Coming Catholicism. Whatever is genuine in ■’ 
Protestantism will puss over into the Coming Catholicism; • 
whatever is not genuine will pass away. Vyhat is true and right 
in Roman Catholicism will abide ; what is not altogether true , 
and right will be thrown aside. 

Only holy, Christ-like love can solve problems social 
and international. •; 


THE TSAR’S VISIT. ,? 

Professor Beest.y, writing in the Positivist Review 
on the Triple Entente, says :— 

There is no safe rule for diplomatic relations but the recogni- . 
tion of all de facto Governments, that the Tsar must be taken 
to represent the Russian nation as long as he disposes of its / 
forces and directs its policy. 

He makes the following pertinent inquiry, which ■ 
may be commended to the Labour Members :— 

I would ask the well-meaning people who are trying to stir 
up hostile manifestations in Parliament and outside against the ; 
Tsar’s visit, what good result they think would follow if they 
succeeded in preventing it, or in making it disagreeable to the .' 
visitor ? Do they want to drive him into the arms of Emperor ' 
William ? Would it be for the good of European freedom and 
progress if the Austro-German Alliance, already so much more 
powerful on land than the Anglo-French combination, were to 
be still further strengthened by the accession of Russia? In 
case of war her mere neutrality might be fatal to France. And 
what then would become of England ? 

Centenary notices of Thomas Paine as the 
pioneer of positive religion appear in the Positivist 
Review, 
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The Review of Reviews. 


ANGLO-GERMAN RIVALRY. 

Position of France and the Netherlands. 

The Correspojidatit of June ioth contains a long 
article, by Albert Touchard, on Anglo-German 
> Rivalry and the position of France. 

WAR NOT AN ADDITION SUM. 

The writer takes for his text the declaration of 
Rudolf Martin that the crushing of France and the 
annexation of Holland and Belgium are the necessary 
prelude to a decisive operation on the part of 
Germany against England. Admitting an Anglo- 
German war to he inevitable, wh.ti answers, he asks, 
can be given to the following questions ? Does the 
development of the German navy menace in the 
present or in the future the supremacy of the British 
fleet ? Can the German army invade England ? 
And what means has England at her disposal to 
crush Germany or aid a Continental ally ? These 
questions, the writer says, are often solved by a 
simple comparison of figures; but war is not a sum 
in addition. 


CONCENTRATION IN METROPOLITAN WATERS. 

Since 1904 England, the writer continues, has been 
busy with a vast concentration of her squadrons in 
metropolitan waters. But this concentration is still 
imperfect. The concentration of the maximum of 
strength at the decisive point ought to he the normal 
rule. In the case of England, the only decisive 
point in a military eventuality, namely, in an Anglo- 
German war, is the Norc, which covers London and 
faces Germany, whereas the British fleet is still broken 
up, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic fleets gravi¬ 
tating round Malta and Gibraltar six and three and a 
half days distant, and the Channel fleet being fifteen 
hours away. 

HOW THE CONTENDING PARLIES ARK MA1C11ED. 


Another point in Germany’s favour is the homo 
geneily in power and speed of her navy, lor, adds 
the writer, the German ironclads are destined for no 
other purpose than that of destroying the British 
fleet. Yet if Germany with her smaller fleet proposes 
to paralyse England, her strategy must be superior ; 

. that is to say, she must take the offensive. The 
writer proceeds to draw a picture of the inevitable 
conflict • how during a night in winter, when in 
„ England public opinion is showing no signs of 
uneasiness, a decision is arrived at in Berlin to risk 
everything in the adventure, the submarines reach 
Sheerness, and in a lew hours make an end of the 
£ elite of the British fleet. 

ANTWERP NECESSARY TO HERMANV. 

tn conclusion, however, the writer assures us, that 
Jermanv can do nothing decisive against England by 
j&Iirwa ya l operation or an attack dominated by the 
*0 llTOl eiuent. In attacking her rival sne must 
i$i|t InLalmost entirely the sea from her strategic 
■ ft would and throw integrally into the balance her 


formidable military power. But what Germany really 
needs is Antwerp, with its immense and safe harbour 
almost opposite the mouth of the 1'hames; and as 
there is only one way from Berlin to Antwerp, 
namely, through Paris, the guarantee of Belgian 
neutrality must first be reduced to impotence. 


GERMAN POLICY IN AUSTRIA. 

Some Curious Sidelights. 

Mr. /Eneas O’Neill contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century for July an article entitled “ Imperialist 
Austria,” in which he makes very remarkable state¬ 
ments. 'The most striking is his contention, that 
Austrian statesmen, so far from loving Germany for 
her recent intervention on behalf of Austria, regard 
her with hardly concealed aversion and dislike. 

Austria had set her mind upon a war with Servia, 
and was much put out with Germany, who, by her 
pushing intervention al St. Petersburg, secured the 
preservation ol peace. Such at least is Mr. O’Neill’s 
statement. He says the Austrians are fully convinced 
of their ability to fight. 

Writing from Vienna, he says :— 

In Slav—bul not Servian or Serhophil—ciicles here, the 
conviction prevails that Haron von Aehrenthal is deeply morti¬ 
fied at having been frustrated in his desire to see the conflict 
with Servia solved by lorce, through the unsought and unwel¬ 
come intervention of Germany—a view which I find is also held 
by some exceptionally competent foieign observers. 

Mr. O’Neill then quotes the following statement of 
an Austrian Slav view which he says reached him from 
a trustworthy source :— 

The Hohenzollerns did not want a strong and independent 
Hapshuig Monarchy for many reasons, ami first of all because 
Austiia-llungary is nearer to the scene of action than Germany 
and might easily snatch from the latter her predominance in the 
Near Fast. Consequently the Germans strained every nerve to 
pievent uai, not hesitating even to show their teeth to Russia 
in order to deprive Austria ol the laurels hanging temptingly 
within her reach. They actually averted wai, but as everything 
was done in Berlin under the cloak ol the most intimate and 
devoted fiiendship, the fouil of Vienna had to make the best of 
a had bargain, and, what is mote, to thank the authors of their 
disappointment, although the expenditure on military prepara¬ 
tions had amounted to little less than a short wai with rich booty 
would have cos' 

Mr. O’Neill adds the following information as to 
what Germany actually did at that crisis :— 

Not only had Germany in the month ol March mobilised 
part of her forces in Prussian Silesia as a means of enforcing 
her ultimatum to Russia, but during the latter part of the crisis 
she actually ofi'eied Austria-Hungary to move two Saxon 
divisions into Galicia m order to allow the Dual Monarchy to 
withdraw her Lemberg and l’i/emysl garrisons tor action 
against Servia. 

Franz Ferdinand was in favour of accepting the 
German offer, but the more prudent Francis Joseph 
pointed out that it was far easier to let the Germans 
into their territory than to get them out again. The 
upshot of it all is that Austria is by no means on 
good terms with Germany and very much disposed to 
look out for opportunities of asserting her inde¬ 
pendence to her neighbour. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 

An American Tribute. 

In the World To-Day for June, Professor J. Paul 
Goode, Professor of Commercial Geography at the 
University of Chicago, who has been appointed to 
investigate the harbours and ports of Europe, pays a 
high tribute to the Manchester Ship Canal :— 

It was 4 a gigantic venture to bring a channel twenly—ix feet 
deep, thirty-five and one-half miles into the land, and lift it 
sixty feet and six inches above the sea. The great ditch is from 
290 to 370 feet wide at top and 120 feet as a minimum width 
at bottom. Five locks had to be provided to keep out the tide 
and overcome the sixty feet rise. Within the last year the 
depth has been increased to twenty-eight feet. Forty- 
six hundred acres of laud had to be bought, at a cost 
of 6,435,025 dnls., or about 1,400 dols. per acre. Two small 
canals, the Bridgewater Canal and the Mersey and Irwell, had 
to be bought outright at a cost of over 6,000,000 dols. Five 
railway crossings had to be provided, with high level bridges 
seventy-five feet 111 the clear, and approaches graded to 1.135. 
The total excavation was over fifty-one million cubic yards, nr 
over half that ol the Suez Canal. The canal at the present 
moment has a cargo capacity for ihree hundred and sixty days 
of one hundred and fifty million tons. Over seventy vessels a 
day can pass the locks. 

On the promotion of the canal great reductions were made in 
the freight rates on the principal commodities between Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester. Again, jusl before the opening of the 
canal, other considerable reductions were made. Bui the 
largest changes in rates were between Manchester and the polls 
of northern Europe, where reductions of thirty to nearly fifty 
per cent, were made on the principal commodities. Lock dues 
at Liverpool wcic also largely cut down ; for example, on 
wheal and maize thi re was a cut from thirty-Lwo cents to twelve 
cents per Ion. 


THE WEALTH OF ALASKA. 

In the American Review 0/ Reviews Mr. A. H. 
Brooks (Inscribes the Alaska of to-day. He says that 
Alaska, with its contiguous islands, measures east and 
west, and north and south, almost the same as the 
Continent of Australia. Out of 586,400 square miles, 
210,000 squate miles are as yet unexplored, but only 
14,000 square miles are covered with perpetual ice 
and snow. Thirty thousand square miles in moun¬ 
tainous areas include some of the richest mining 
districts. The great timherless tundras, which cover 
120,000 square miles, afford extensive reindeer 
pastures, and reindeer breeding is expected to become 
an important industry. The United States paid 
7,200,000 dollars for this Arctic province, as it was 
then called. In 1907 imports reached 19,500,000 
dollars, and exports 33,500,000 dollars. The actual 
gold output was 19,350,000 dollars. 

Coal fields, with large stores of anthracite and 
bituminous coal, are estimated to be capable of 
yielding more than one and a half times as much 
as Pennsylvania has yielded since coal mining began. 
Of all the Pacific coast, Alaska alone could supply 
American battleships with smokeless fuel. Alaskan 


salmon yielded more than 16 million dollars in 1907* 
with 29 canneries and 35 salting plants. As many 
as 40,000 fish have been reported from one haul of a. 
seine ! There are fully 30,000 square miles of Alaska 
suited for grazing or agriculture. At present there 
are only some 400 agricultural homesteads. But the 
total permanent white population of Alaska is at 
present between 35,000 and 40,000 people, aug-, 
merited in summer by 10,000 to 15,000 more. The 
writer concludes that it is safe to expect an early; 
increase of the population to half a million. Alaska 
is continental, he says, not merely in its dimensions 
but in the variety of its resources. 


A CONSULAR JOURNAL. 

We have heard before of the American daily con¬ 
sular reports, and in the June number of Modern 
Business Mr. James Haslam again eulogises these 
reports, their practicality and their up-to-dateness, 
and urges the need for a daily consular journal of 
some sort in England. We have, of course, the: 
annual reports of the Board of Trade, but much of 
the information contained in them appears too late 
to he of use, and more detail is needed. Much 
that is now included in these annual reports might be 
dispensed with, and something substituted bearing^ 
more directly on the needs of trade:— 

There is not much comfort to a manufacturer iri being told’ 
where he may have missed a good oppt rtunily of doing busi¬ 
ness. It would be ninth better to give hint some particular*' 
that would help him over present doubts and difficulties. He, 
needs to be taught more about the manners and customs of the 
people among nlioui lie tries to sell his goods ; something about* 
the laws and the currency of the country ; something about 
the style of fabrics which are likely to appeal to their taste# }’ 
something about the geography and the means of transit, etc. . 

Something like the United Stales daily consular 
and trade reports would fulfil these requirement# 
better than anything else. These daily reports have] 
now been issued for ten years. They consist of 
sixteen pages, anti always contain one or two! 
special features, and numerous special article! 
by experts. Private information, which does npf 
appear in the daily reports, is also pigeon-holed 
lor the use of business men. The writer comment! 
particularly on the elaborateness and accuracy of the 
special articles which appeared in these daily reports 
dealing with the Lancashire cotton industry in aUi 
its aspects, from the wages paid to operatives to the 
centres where the goods are sold. 


Young men to-day, says Robert Blatchford in 
Modern Business, are steadier, and there are more 
teetotalers than in former times. They are more 
abstemious; they are certainly not so romantic as in 
my day, and they don’t care so much about the girls; 
that is why they don’t marry so freely. I think they 
are more devoted to business and to amusement, and 
if you add that sum up you will find that it means 
they are more selfish. ,! 
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THE PART PLAYED BY PSYCHOLOGY IN ART. 

The Views of a French Sculptor. 

In the Bulletin de TInstitut Gineral Psychologique 
:here appeared a reprint of a lecture by M. Lenoir, 
sculptor, upon “ Les Evolutions et les Parentes en 
4 rt/' 1 n which the author hazards the opinion that, 
pven sufficient lime, he could prove that at very 
lifferent periods very dissimilar artists had in their 
vorks shown quite similar mental states, and that 
;onsequently it could be proved that they had been 
n reality acting upon analogous artistic formulae, 
whence it might be concluded what an important part 
jsychology plays in art. Such a vast subject, as the 
ecturer said, could not possibly be treated in a single 
ecture, not even by means of the great number of 
elected and grouped photographs of works of art 
vhich were produced in proof of his theories. 

Comparing, for instance, in painting, a fifth centu.y 
i.c. Greek vase, with compositions of Giotto, with a 
vork of Fra Angelico, and with various works of 
Vlichael Angelo, Holbein, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Poussin, Watteau, Corot, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Vhistler, and many more artists, the lecturer asks 
vhat is the conclusion to be drawn from this collec- 
ion of selected works of so many different masters ? 
rle replies:— 

First, an extraordinary number of different ways of expressing 
ife j secondly, the fact that all these great artists are pie- 
jeeupied with one thing. They are endeavouring to give back 
with extreme clearness the different manifestations of nature and 
hought by the application of one single principle—the sub¬ 
ordination of details to main lines so as not to cause confusion 
lor belittle the characters; in short, they are striving to fit 
verything perfectly into its allotted place. 

The great diversity of ways of doing this has been 
bought about, first by each artist’s individual manner 
>f seeing and interpreting things, and then by the 
variation in and trend of philosophical and religious 
deas. Almost all great artistic periods, said the 
ecturer, have been due to those periods which 
t is customary to call “ primitive,” but these primi- 
ive periods incontestably possessed the essential 
|ualities of great art—great clearness and frankness 
n expression of the feelings, and by the very fact of 
be simplicity of their ways of expressing form thev 
trrived at being perfectly logical. Hence the useful- 
tess and necessity of frequently consulting primitive 
irtists. 

The quaternary period, which goes back to several 
housand years before Egyptian civilisation, already 
assessed all the qualities necessary for perfect obser- 
'ation of life, as witness the “ browsing reindeer,” 
ound in a cave near Schaffhausen, now in the 
Constance Museum, and which, though simply 
mgraved on a reindeer bone, presents extraordinary 
Dterest because of the just delineation t>f the animal’s 
movement and of the trueness of the forms and pro¬ 
portions. The thirteenth century artists in France 
fere influenced by the so-called Romanesque period 


of the twelfth century, as witness the famous Chartres 
Cathedral. Michael Angelo was directly under the 
influence of the Italian “ primitives’’(what we call 
“ Old Masters ”); and if Rembrandt realised the 
effects of light concentrated on a particular object, as 
he did, two centuries before him Van Dyck had 
studied similar effects and obtained somewhat similar 
results, while in the fourth century h.c. Apollodorus 
was called the Painter of Shadows. All which proves 
that at very distinct periods artists have been striving 
after similar results, and that therefore relationships 
or similarities may be traced in their works. 


COST OF LIVING AND RATES OF WAGES IN 
FRENCH TOWNS. 

Some extracts were recently given in the Liberal 
Magazine, from an interesting Blue-book, on the general 
cost of living and rates of wages in the chief indus¬ 
trial towns of France. Thirty industrial centres are 
cover-id, and over 5,600 budgets have been drawn 
upon, showing the expenditure on food by represen¬ 
tative working-class families in a normal week, in 
order to arrive at some estimate as to the general 
standard of living of the French industrial classes. 
As regards rents, the French workman pays rather 
less than the English workman for a similar amount 
of housing accommodation, but this accommodation, 
as a rule, is of decidedly inferior quality. In Paris, 
as in London and in Berlin, rents are markedly higher 
than in the provinces. As to prices of food, “ the 
general ratio of French prices to English prices for 
corresponding commodities is the same as that of 
German prices.” Wages are lower than in England, 
and hours much longer. However, a French work¬ 
man living in England, according to French 
standards, would find food cost him somewhat less, 
hut housing accommodation more. On the whole, 
his living expenses would be somewhat decreased, 
but proportionately much less decreased than those of 
an English workman would be raised if he migrated 
to France. 

For instance, in England and Wales sugar may be 
taken as costing 2d. a lb., in France it costs 2|d. to 
3d.; butter costs is. ijd. here and nd. to is. 2d. in 
France; potatoes, flou 1 and bread are cheaper here, 
but milk is dearer; also, the French workman cannot 
buy any beef or mutton so cheaply as the British 
workman can by buying Colonial meat. On the 
whole, prices in France are nearer those in Germany 
than those in England; and the commodities con¬ 
sumed by an average French household cost in 
France n6jd. and in England ioiygd., or as 106 to 
100. This still does not prove, of course, that the 
French workman lives worse than the English. 

Wages in France are to wages in England, as a 
rule, as 75 to 100, and in Germany as 83 to 100; 
while hours in France are to hours in England as 117 
to 100, or 13 to 23 per cent, longer than here, and 
longer, also, than in Germany. 
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THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN RUSSIA. 

In La Revue of September 15th, 1907, there was 
published a biographical article dealing with Madame 
Vera Figner, poet and novelist, and one of the most 
popular of the women of the revolutionary movement 
in Russia. In April of this year La Revue gives 
us an account of the part women have played 
in the Russian revolution from the pen of Madame 
Figner. 

HOW WOMEN HELPED THE REVOLUTION. 

Madame Figner begins by describing the action of 
Russian women in the general social movement 
following the emancipation of the serfs. Then came 
the period, 1876-1885, when the movement is 
described as Socialist but still pacific, and this in its 
turn was gradually transformed into an active revolu¬ 
tion against the political organisation of Russia. In 
all the plots against the Government the participation 
of women has been as energetic as that of men. No 
danger, no peril ever stopped their progress, and 
women have died or suffered imprisonment in the 
Russian Bastille on the same terms as men. 

Since 1902 two distinct movements are noted—that 
of the Social Democratic party and that of the 
Socialist Revolutionary party, in both of which 
women have worked with energy and self-abnegation 
to assure the triumph of Socialist ideas. The propa¬ 
ganda in the army is in a great measure their work, 
and a number of women have taken part in the 
Terrorist crimes during the tragic years of struggle 
for the economic and political freedom of the Russian 
people. 

WOMEN AND POLITICAL RIGHTS. 

But up to this time the struggle was carried on 
for the civil and political rights of all. In 1904-5, 
however, when the Government had to face the 
possibility of popular representation, the question of 
the political rights of women quickly appeared on the 
scene. In February, 1905, there was founded at 
Moscow the Pan-Russian Union for the acquisition 
of the civil and political rights of women, and in May 
a Congress was held in which twenty-six sections of 
the Union were represented. In addition to equal 
political rights with men, they demanded liberty of 
conscience, of speech, and of the Press, a general 
amnesty for all who had suffered for their political or 
religious convictions, and the abolition of capital 
punishment. 

THE DUMAS AND THE POSITION OF WOMEN. 

The writer concludes by examining the position of 
women in the three Dumas. In the first Duma, we 
are reminded, the question of the electoral rights of 
women arose in the debate on the address in reply to 
the speech from the throne. The Duma decided to 
add the words “ without distinction of sex,” but the 
Cadet party, desirous that the Address should be 
voted by as large a majority as possible, opposed the 
introduction in the text of anything which might 
divide the votes, and consequently the Duma con¬ 


cluded by declaring as indispensable “universal 
suffrage.” Next a commission of inquiry undertook 
to examine the question of the civil and political 
rights of women, and the Union in a few weeks, 
elaborated a Bill, but, alas! two days later the Duma 
was dissolved. 

A women’s petition with 20,000 signatures was 
presented to the second Duma, but this Duma was 
of even shorter duration than the first, and the 1 
enormous majority in favour of the enfranchisement 
of women had no opportunity of expressing their 
views. With the dissolution of the second Duma the 
question of the political rights of women received a 
severe check, though in the third Duma a law has 
been introduced giving women the right to vote for j * 
the Zemstvos. Thus in 1909 the women of Russia, ' 
like the whole Russian nation ('Finland excepted),.’'! 
have still to fight for their political liberty. 


A “SWORN TRANSLATOR.” 

The Englishwoman's Review notes that the title ^ 
of “ Sworn Translator ” has recently been granted to si 
Madame Cighera by the President of the Court of*! 
Appeal in Paris, M. Forichon. Such a position, as is-' 
pointed out, is certainly not one to which everyone^ 
can attain. A “ Sworn Translator ” must be perfectly.^ 
conversant with several languages, must have wide^ 
general culture, and some knowledge of penal, civil,^ 
and international law. In the case of Madame (, 
Cighera the necessary knowledge has been acquired j 
without very much difficulty. Her father was English,^ 
her mother German, and each knew three languages.'! 
Her husband was himself a “ Sworn Translator,” and J 
an Italian ; she herself is a naturalised Frenchwoman. J 
It seems that since her husband’s death ten year#! 
ago she, feeling herself qualified for it, has untiring!^ 
begged to be allowed to do such work as he diclji 
there being no law against a woman doing so. Sfc 
might have continued begging but that an importan 
recent law-suit revealed the ignorance of many of the 
men “ Sworn Translators," and M. Forichon there 
upon insisted on an examination not only of cany! 
didates for but all persons actually holding sucl|i 
positions, the lesult being that forty out of sixty-twaj^ 
were turned out of their employment. Madame 
Cighera then once more asked to be allowed to past! 
the tests, and did so with perfect success. A womatjyl 
it is noted, has recently been employed in an EnglislM 
court of law as interpreter; and it certainly does! 
seem as if women might very well engage in this occukI 
pation—if only their knowledge were perfect enough,! 
and their work sufficiently thorough. 


Home Nursing, by Isabel Macdonald (Macmillan, 
2s. 6d. net), is a valuable addition to the library of the | 
mother, which should be read carefully and kept for ® 
ready reference in emergencies. The information f 
is illustrated by diagrams, “reasons why ” are added, i 
and the book concludes with about thirty-five pages" 
of recipes for invalid cookery. 


A 
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, THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Thk principal articles in the Nineteenth Century 
have all been referred to at more or less length 
separately. Of those that remain there is Mr. Austin 
Harrison’s “ The Cult of ‘ Teddy Hoar,’ ” a lengthy 
address on English over-fondness for sport, physical 
degeneracy, etc.—the defects in us pointed out by most 
colonial and many foreign observers- supposed to be 
delivered, by special request, by the German butler 
of a noble lord for the benefit of his guest. The 
point is that England at present is wasting her time 
playing with Teddy Hears—such as Old Age Pensions, 
the Budget, the Australian Test Match, etc., instead 
of concentrating all her strength and all her wits on 
defence, naval and military. A pleasantly written 
paper on an Easter spent in Corsica will be found 
under the title “ Frere Jacques.” 

THE EXTINCTION OF THE UPPER CI.AsSES. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whetham do well to begin their paper 
on this subject by saying that it has nothing to do 
with the Budget. It is on the old theme, forcibly 
restated, however, of the decrease in the birth¬ 
rate of the best stock, while that of the worst 
remains the same or increases. Our upper classes 
during the past fifty years have reduced 
their birthrate by more than one-half, and have 
passed well below the point at which the number 
of births compensates for the number of deaths. 

HKIT1S1I ART AT VENICE. 

Mr. Marcus B. Huisb describes the Venice Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of Fine Arts, now holding one of 
its biennial shows, and the British Pavilion there. 
The main Palace of Fine Arts consists of thirty- 
seven galleries of varying si/.e, finely decorated and 
furnished, while flanking the palace on either side 
are the handsome pavilions of Hungary and Belgium, 
and rather further away those of Great Britain and 
' Bavaria. I he first choice of the Commission 
appointed to acquire pictures for the Italian National 
Gallery fell upon an English picture, one which was 
shown at the Franco-Itritish Exhibition last year. 

: The Venetian exhibitions have done much to make 
British art appreciated on the Continent. 

- “ TRl E TEMPERANCE.” 

1 The Secretary ol the United Kingdom Alliance 
Subjects to destructive criticism Mr. Barclay’s article 
"**n “The Future of the Public House." He describes 
s*! The True Temperance Association,” which recently 
Pjkeld its inaugural meeting, of which Mr. Barclay is 
p leading member, its first aim being to create a 
^healthy and r isonable public opinion on the sub- 
jjfcf , 'Of temperance in drinking.” But its second and 
mpl object is to promote the passing of a Bill for 


depriving the justices of their control over licensed 
premises. The writer combats the notion that nations 
with the cafe system are more sober than nations 
without it. Universal experience, he contends, has 
justified Temperance Reformers in regarding restric¬ 
tion of facilities for drinking as the only effective 
way of reducing liquor consumption ; and universal 
experience has also shown the wiseness of viewing 
xx ith suspicion a policy whose object is to paralyse 
the action of the magistrates in regard to sanction¬ 
ing, or refusing to sanction, alterations to licensed 
houses. 

IMI’EKIAI. DEFENCE. 

An article by Sir Charles Tupper on the Unity 
ard Defence of the Empire, contains some sug¬ 
gestions to the Conference shortly to he held on the 
question of Imperial Defence. It is not a particularly 
luminous article, being chiefly limited to a commenda¬ 
tion of the All-Red route and a vindication of Canada 
for the way in which she is opening up her back 
country, with the produce of which she will be able 
to Iced the Motherland. She spends six million 
dollars per annum on the training of her citizen 
soldiery, and has pledged herself to support the 
parent State in every emergency to the utmost of her 
ability and to provide for the national defence of her 
shores. 

FIVE FINDERS OF THE JINOO HAND. 

Mr. Walter F. Lord, writing on the greed of 
Imperialism, tabulates the enemies of the Empire 
under twelve heads. Among these twelve categories 
are all the Radicals, all the Socialists, all the 
Humanitarians, all the International Arbitration 
people, together with a certain number of Tories. 

Notwithstanding this, he declares that Imperialism 
is the opinion of the majority of the inhabitants of 
these islands, and its creed is that no Cabinet ought 
to hold office Hire:; Lout the British Empire which is 
not sound on the fo'lowing five points :— 

(1) A supreme Navy. 

(2) Uiuvcisal miKtiiry service. 

(3) Tlie [Reservation of oui Anglo-Saxon stock throughout 

the world. ’ 

(4) A Profi trntial Taiiff throughout the Kmpiie ; and 

( 5 ) The teaching of Imperial rights and duties in every school 
and univeisity throughout the Empire. 

Any Canadian or Australian will accept these five points at 
onee as axiomatic ; he will only wonder why we should have 
been so slow in discovering them. Here, then, is our fighting 
creed. “ 

These are the five fingers of the Jingo hand. 
Mr. Lord’s assertion as to the unanimity of the 
Canadians and Australians on these five points is not 
borne out by the Editors of the Empire, who were by 
no means unanimous. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The anti-German is, it seems, an adept in the arts, 
not merely of suggestio falsi , but also of suppressio veri. 
Of the eminent demonstrations of Anglo-German 
friendship which have distinguished the month of 
June—of the enthusiastic welcome everywhere 
accorded by the German people* high and low, 
to the British ' Members of Parliament on their 
tour of pfeace—of the cordial hospitality extended 
to the leaders of British Churches on their 
fraternal pilgrimage to Berlin—of the exceptional 
courtesy shown them by Kaiser and Kaiserin— the 
National Review says not a single word. In its 
survey of the month these significant proofs of good¬ 
will between the two nations are passed over in 
absolute silence. Yet in an otherwise kindly sketch 
of life in a German country house, care is taken to 
report the “deep hatred of England, a hatred well 
concealed at first by courtesy,” which prevails — 
among the “ Junkerthum,” observe. And the 
frenzied fear of German designs against this 
country finds strident utterance in chronique and 
leading article. If instead of the scores of speeches 
of friendly feeling for Great Britain there had been 
only one which breathed antagonism, what lavish 
prominence would have been given it in the pages 
of the National! As it is, “ Dreadnought” demands, 
at the peril of our life as an empire, first, the imme¬ 
diate reorganisation of the Board of Admiralty, 
second, the raising of a loan of 00,000,000; 
and if the present Government will not grant these, 
the House of Lords is hidden use its constitu¬ 
tional powers and “restrain the autocracy of the 
mob.” 

Perhaps it is well to read in this murmurous con¬ 
nection what Miss Black-Hawkins says in another 
article : “My own experience leads me to believe 
wasps to be rather cowards than otherwise. A 
wasp will pretend to be in a great temper, and 
buzz round angrily ; but it is generally bluff, and if 
no notiee be taken of the ruse, it is anything but 
courageous. 1 have known a whole nest of wasps to 
be reduced to a state of terror because 1 would not 
go away from it when they buzzed angrily round me.” 
In the National this criticism is admirably “ in 
place.” 

Miss Black-Hawkins’ paper, which deals with 
“ wasps as pets,” is one of the most interesting in the 
review. She certainly gives evidence of exceptional 
courage in her handling of these fearsome insects. 
She has kept in the last two summers “an enormous 
number of wasps,” and so far has only had two she 
could not tame. Immediately on catching them she 
feeds them with honey on her hand, then keeps them 
under a glass shade till they are hungry, when she 
again feeds them with honey on her hand. She can 
dare to say, “ It is a joy to have them flying about 
the room at large, coming to one for food, and buzz¬ 
ing up and down one's face and hands without any 
fear or creeping down one’s collar for a nap.” 
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Hypnotism and character form the subject of an f 
interesting interview which Dr. Berillon grants to Mr; ■ 
Benson Hayes. Wonderful cures are told of patient# ; 
suffering from deep melancholy, or the habit of biting ^: 
the nails off; of a girl who had the inveterate custom 
of knocking over every chair within her reach ; and ‘ 
of a girl-teacher who had been struck dumb but was, ! 
as by a miracle, restored to speech. Dr. Berillon^, 
declares that hypnotism rightly used is a will anti 
nerve tonic : and, when it is over, the patient has the ! 
sensation of “awaking from die calmest and most; 1 
refreshing natural sleep.” 

Lord William Cecil, in “ Some Chinese Impres¬ 
sions,” sounds several notes of warning. He ask# j 
English working men what their position will be if ’ 
China becomes industrialised and “one quarter of i 
the working population of die globe habitually works 
under what we call sweated conditions." “ If China 
does not advance, it seems as if the West will have to , 
go back.” The West may learn the Chinese con¬ 
tempt for labour. The writer laments that in the 
westernising of China some of the best qualities of , 
her people are being sacrificed. 

Mr. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlelt draws some vivid 
pictures of Morocco under Mulai-el-Hafid. Mr. . 
William Satchell gives good advice to intending? 
emigrants to New Zealand. Mr. Maurice Low warns . 1 
England not to count on American support in a war," 
with Germany. There is a plain sketch of thex 
Morning Rost and Lord Glenesk by Mr. M. J. 
Ferguson, and Mr. E. G. Prctyiuan, M.P., inveighs* 
against what he calls the harsh and impracticable?; 
land taxes proposed in the Budget. -- 

A REVIEW FOR ANTI-VIVISECTIONISTS. | 

Tilt., Anti- Vivisectionist Review is published on theJ 
1st of each month by the St. Clement’s Press, Limited,-: 
Kingsway, W.C., price fid. net, or 7s. fid. per annumL 
post tree. Its ami is indicated by its frontispiece,:! 
representing an archer shooting at the bull's-eye; 
(Total Abolition of Vivisection) of a Cruelty td| 
Animals Act target. The magazine has been request*! 
mg various well-known people to say why they ard| 
not vivisectionists—-Mrs. Bcsant, Mr. Bernard ShaW.,; 
Mr. Cunningham Grahame,and Mr. Jerome K. Jerome 
being among those consulted. 

The most interesting features are the portraits of 
some of the foreign delegates to the Animal Congress; 
to begin in London on July 6th, and of the hostesses 
for the delegates from the various countries. This is 
the first international Congress held in London of, 
those who strive to protect animals from cruelty; 
and its objects are not only to promote anti-vivisection/ 
but consistently to oppose all forms of cruelty to 
animals. Delegates will be present from most: 
European countries, including Spain and Turkey, as 
well as from Algiers, North and South America, and 
several British dominions. Some countries are even, 
sending special press representatives. f 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

, Weismann’s appreciation of Darwin, noticed else¬ 
where, is of itself sufficient to confer distinction on 
he July number, but there are other articles of 
:minent worth which are quoted elsewhere. 


IMPUTED STATESMANSHIP. 

Dr. Dillon, in his study of foreign affairs, opens 
yith this interesting statement;— 

British statesmanship stands wondrously high in the estima- 
ion of Continental historians. They regard it as the most 
tuccessful embodiment of enlightened Machiavellism to be 
bund in the annals of modern Europe. Seen through this 
* flattering " medium all our Foreign Secretions have been not 
>nly patriotic but long-headed, their imperial ideal is at once 
bfty and attainable, their methods, while unfettered by senti¬ 
ment or superstition, are deftly adjusted to one and the same 
lltimate end, yet are modified withal by changing times and 
titered circumstances. And what is especially noteworthy, 
the most egotistic and least scrupulous acts ” of our Foreign 
Office are always lacquered over with a bright coating of humani- 
Brian varnish that might have extorted a word of praise from 
ild 'Pecksniff himself. 

That is British policy as it appears to Continental observers. 
Viewed at closer quarters, however, it has a different com¬ 
plexion. We ourselves know, and some of us profess to rejoice, 
that our Ministers and politicians lack a well-thought-out diplo¬ 
matic plan of campaign in which political, naval, military, and 
tnancial aims and interests are co-ordinated into a single 
system. 


A GREAT NEW MUSICIAN. 

A. E. Keeton describes the music of Max Reger, a 
man now thirty-six years of age, son of an elementary 
teacher and music-master, of bavarian extraction. 
His music is said to command a wider sale than that 
af any other living composer, not only throughout the 
Continent, but in America as well. In Germany 
Strauss and Reger are flung at each other as Wagner 
and Brahms were flung at each other half a century 
tgo. They represent the opposite poles of musical 
fought and expression. Strauss is the lineal 
descendant in music of Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner, the 
most pictorial and the most sensational of modern 
composers. On the other hand— 

We may call Reger a musical Euclid. He is something else 
besides. He is true to his birthright. He comes of the same 
stock as the makers of the old German chorales. Out of the 
virile substance of the chorales, as noble in their Gothic 
Structure as the churches in which they were sung, grew the 
peculiarly sonorous, rich-toned, if occasionally grotesque 
character of German harmony, such as Bach, Schumann and 
Brahms all loved in turn, and which almost seemed destined to 
|pnsummate am> end its existence in their music. 

MEREDITH A MODERN PAGAN. 


J Mr, G. K. Chesterton writes on the moral philo- 
fcphy of Meredith, and vindicates Meredith from the 
marge of being indifferent to morality. He cites the 
Jggoist as decisive proof to the contrary. He says :— 

H^jince Christianity broke the heart of the world and mended 
1 tiOne cannot really be a Pagan ; one can only be an anti- 
stian. But subject to this deeper difficulty Meredith came 
nearer to being a real Pagan than any of the other 
. m® for whom the term has been claimed. Swinburne was 
i tannin the least; he was a pseudo-Parisian pessimist. 
.Hardy is not a Pagan ; he is a Nonconformist gone 


Meredith was not a pantheist; he was a Pagan. The difference 
consists in this tremendous fact: that a Pygan always has sacra¬ 
ments, while a pantheist has none. Meredith always! sought for 
special and solid symbols to which to cling; as in that fine 
poem called “ A Faith on Trial,” in which all his agonies are 
answered, not by a synthesis or a cosmology, but suddenly by a 
white cherry-branch in bloom. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

J. E. G. de Montmorency insists that the schools 
and continuation schools must specialise in literature, 
must create taste, a love of the beautiful, intense 
interest in the best literature; otherwise the gift of 
reading may prove something of a curse. Once you 
have created a nation of adults to whom the best 
literature is a necessity of life, half of our social 
problems will solve themselves. Mr. Ernest Rhys 
describes and appreciates the Eisteddfod in London. 
Professor W. E. Barnes urges the Church of England 
to drop the so-called Athanasian Creed as an obliga¬ 
tory portion of its public worship. 


THE CENTURY. 

The July number is very readable. Apart from . 
the thrilling fiction, there are several papers which 
have serious significance. . Those dealing with Calvin 
and the Emmanuel movement have been separately 
cited. Major Greely appreciates Lieut. Shackleton’s 
achievement at the South Pole, and generously 
declares that “ it is fitting that these great Antarctic 
problems should be solved by British virility.” Mr. 
R. H. Schauffler describes the picturesque city of 
Rotherburg, with the aid of etchings by O. F. 
Probst. L. F. Tooker details the wonderful devices 
for procuring safety at sea, notably “ wireless ” and 
submarine gongs. 

Mr. A. S. Chapman describes the boyhood ol 
John Hay, which, he says, was happy and normal, 
distinguished from that of the ordinary boy by a • 
marvellous memory and capacity for acquiring know¬ 
ledge. By twelve years of age he had read six books 
of Virgil, had learned some Greek, and had learned 
to speak German. Commodore Beehler says that 
the institution of a single time standard in the States 
would enable sixt) nillions of people to save the use 
of artificial light ore hour every day in the year, a 
saving equal in one year to 219 million dollars, 

“ more than enough to maintain a navy of forty-eight 
battleships, with the accessories of^ three fleets, 
including their bases and naval coast defenders.” 
W. F. Allen shrewdly remarks, on the contrary, 
that the railway companies have no desire to depart 
from the present system of time-keeping. There are 
several striking pictures in colour and in engraving. 


Donne and Byron are said by G. Phillips, in the 
African Monthly, to be the only two poets who 
exerted an appreciable influence on Browning’s 
literary development. From Donne especially he 
quotes striking instances of the Browningesque. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The July Fortnightly contains two articles of the 
first class, both noticed elsewhere, and a great number 
of other excellent papers. Mr. Garvin's appreciative 
estimate of the members of the Duma, now in 
London, leads off as if to sugar the bitter pill com¬ 
pounded by Mr. Long in his letter from Vienna. 
Baron D’Estournelles de Constant’s address on a 
Franco-German rapprochement, which 1 noticed last 
month when it appeared in the Revue, is printed 


AMERICA IN AN ANGLO-GERMAN WAR. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks points out that America would 
be absolutely neutral in a war between England and 
Germany :— 

The only contingency that might force America into the 
arena would arise if Germany were to attempt any interference 
with the supply of food and grain from the United States to 
Great Britain. Any such attempt Americans would resist if 
necessary by force of arms. . Short of that I can conceive no 
circumstance that would be likely to move the United States 
one inch beyond her traditional policy of non-interference. 

But Mr. Brooks thinks that— 

it is simply a question of time before the bonds that already link 
British and American policy on more than one international 
field aie formally cemented. Temporary circumstances and 
accidental events may hasten that consummation or retard it ; it 
may be evolved from America’s necessity or from our own ; no 
one can foresee how or when it will come. But that come it ulti¬ 
mately will, that the permanent currents of national interests and 
sentiment are setting full and fair towards it, is no longer, 1 
think, open to question. 

THE LAST CARD OP ABDUL 11AMID. 

Mr. Francis McCullagh gives a lucid and well- 
informed article upon the Constantinople mutiny of 
April 13th. He says:— 

The rase with which the mutiny was caused is, in itself, a 
disquieting fact. Tile soldiers must have been ripe for mutiny. 
What brought them to this frame of mind ? In the first place, 
I should say that environment had had a great deal to do with 
it. Constantinople is a reactionary city. Old soldiers spoke of 
the easy times the troops had had before this Parliament came 
into existence—no drill, except for the Selainlik, none of this 
ceaseless marching, manoeuvring and praeticc-firing that these 
detestable Young lurks have brought into fashion. And, 
behold, these young men are hard as iron, they work us to 
death, they take no excuse, they accept no bribes. 

At this stage the soldiers began to learn from devout hodjas 
and from large printed papers, written doubtless by vety wise 
and holy men, that these young officers of theirs were b;ul 
Mohammedans, and had even formed themselves into a thing 
called a Committee, which imposed its will on the Padishah, 
and even harboured the dread design of making all Moslems wear 
bowler hats. Then the corrupt old “ ranker ” ex-officers turned 
up in coffee-houses and in the shady courtyards of mosques, 
with hints and winks and oily explanations, and—oh ! — 
handfuls of pure gold supplied by the Sultan. Add to this that 
the authorities behaved with some of that tactlessness and high¬ 
handedness that nearly always characterise the action of military 
men and sceptical civilian statesmen in dealing with a movement 
which is, to some extent, religious. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Geoffrey Drage, in an article entitled “ Back to 
the Sea,” advocates the extension of the Exmouth 
system, so that an opportunity may be given to all 
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the boys in the Poor Law schools who are fitted for ii 
to take to the sea. “ I am convinced that by such a 
training the best solution will be found of the questions 
connected with the unemployed.” Miss Marie 
C. Stopes describes her visit to the southern coal 
mines of Japan, and Mrs. Stopes gossips pleasantly 
about Burbage’s theatre. “ Civis ” points out 
Lord Roberts why he cannot rouse any enthusiast 
for conscription. Mr. Edwin Garnett prints his 
address to the Playgoers’ Club on “ The Censorship 
of Public Opinion.” Mr. Rowland Grey, in a paper 
entitled “ Heavy Fathers,” describes the fathers of 
famous women ; and Mr. Maurice Hewlett begins ql 
new serial entitled “ Letters to Sanchia.” 


CHAMBERS’S .JOURNAL. 


In Chambers's Journal for July Mr. Walter SbaW 
Sparrow, who has an article entitled “ How to 
Improve the Household Arts,” remarks that tbti 
newspaper [tress never criticises the shop-windows 
and has seldom anything to say on house architecture^ 
The jerry-builder, he maintains, could never have 
flourished as he has done had the press “ slated ” his 
first achievements, and the display of cheap and 
defective goods in shop-windows would soon bq 
improved by expert criticism in leading journals* 
Every town needs a communal showroom for th(i 
best products in the household arts. Mr. Robert 
Jefferson, who has visited Turkey many time 
describes the curious character of the 1'urk—a gc 
worker, but one who does not like work ; a hater 
railways, good streets, sanitation, etc. ; apathetic 
nearly all matters, but a fiend on the subject of 
religion. An article on the Grand Mujik deals wit 
Count Tolstoy : Mr. Norman Murray writes 
Lord Strathcona and Louis Riel, and Mr. R. 
Brewer gives a brief history of Greta Hall, Keswic 
the home of Southey for forty years. 


THE COUNTRY HOME. 

The illustrations in the Country Home for June ar 
interesting and well produced. The chief article 
deal with Ripley Castle (Ripley, Yorkshire, ne| 
Harrogate, not, of course, Ripley, Surrey) ; with 
spots in Cornwall which the Prince and Princess 
Wales have been visiting, particularly pretty pictui 
being given of Fowey; and with Letchworth, 
garden city. A gardening article deals with rhod*| 
dendrons and azaleas for the country home, and th| 
series of articles on French Intensive Cultivation 
continued, the subject chosen for June being agai| 
melon culture. Yet another article is upon RusMq 
bearing, a picturesque and ancient ceremony still kep| 
up in two or three Westmoreland parishes, partictw 
larly Grasmere, Ambleside, and Warcop. Rushes^ 
are only nominally carried now, flowers having taket^j 
their place. An Academy picture (1905) is repro^i 
duced, showing Grasmere Rushbearing. v® 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The issue for July is a good* all-round number. 

SEEKING USEFUL PLANTS. 

Mr. Frank N. Meyer, of the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, has been travelling in search of 
plants that might be valuable to the Western world, 
and has spent three years in middle China and 
Northern Manchuria. Mr. Owen Wilson describes 
his experiences. Mr. Meyer has found a walnut with 
a shell so thin that it could be broken between the 
angers as easily as that of a peanut; a seedless, 
iweet persimmon ; great white cabbages weighing as 
much as forty pounds, and peaches weighing a pound 
tpiece. He has collected and sent home seeds or 
cuttings of 2,000 different varieties of plants and 
Tees. He found that the priests were the best 
gardeners, and that the temple gardens held the best 
hut. Of Northern Manchuria Mr. Meyer said : “ In 
hat country a man is his own devil and his own God, 
lis dqctor and his defence.’’ 

harnessing the Scottish t.ochs. 

Stephen Norton tells how the Aluminium Corpora- 
ion has pooled three lochs in the heart of the High- 
ands by means of a huge barrage 1,000 feet above 
he sea. The Corporation has there laid out a model 
own in accordance with the latest housing ideas, with 
vide streets, well-built, low-rented houses, replete with 
svery convenience, excellent water supply, etc., etc. 
Another stupendous engineering enterprise — the 
ridening of the Sue/ Canal by fifty feel—is described 
>y Arthur Hamilton. 

varieties of collective thrift. 

Unemployment Insurance, Mr. T. Good insists, 
hould be adopted in no fitful haste, but only after 
areful consideration by a Royal Commission, 
;omposed of employers, Union and non-Union 
workmen, friendly society and insurance Rom¬ 
anies’ officials. He says that there must he 
me simple universal scheme of insurance against 
ge, industrial depression, invalidism. To have 
ther forms of insurance varying with different 
rades would be unjust and impracticable. Mr. 
«oland Belfort treats of the Popularity of Ard¬ 
ent Insurance, and declares that: “ Probably the 
ifest place on land or sea is the deck or cabin of a 
rst-class ocean liner. A first-class railway carriage 
i also an exceptionally safe place.” A very sensible 
iaper by “ Financials ” points out how we might 
opularise Consols by changing our present system, 
pith its high minimum sale and cumbrous methods, # 
Sir the French system. “ Any denomination of 
ffcench Rente can be negotiated with rapidity and 
Sjcility, passing from hand to hand like a banknote. 
Ip,troublesome transfer at the bank; no power of 
iiorney; no witnesses; no irritating delay.” There 
goiild be also £20 bonds such as are easily obtain- 
He in France. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

“ The Ordeals of M. Clemenceau ” are described 
by Matthew Stanley. “ Imperialist ” sketches the. 
development of the South African Constitution, and 
highly eulogises General Botha as one whose mag¬ 
nanimity has carried into effect the ideals of Cecil 
Rhodes. W. S. Rainsford recounts his thrilling 
experiences in hunting and shooting lions in British 
East Africa. Mr. W. Carter Platts vividly portrays 
the biggest Horse Fair in the kingdom, which is held 
in Westmoreland between Brough and Warcop. 


Cassell’s Magazine. 

Cassells for July contains a good deal of fiction by 
the Baroness Orc/.y, Mrs. C. N. Williamson, and other 
writers. The most interesiing article is upon 
“ Suffragettes in Caricature,” with a good many 
cartoons reproduced. All but one are English (the 
writer might have found a good many in the pages of 
leading Australian papers), and none are older than 
1802. Punch, in the cartoons reproduced, has not 
“guyed” the Sufi.agctte at all; indeed, in one 
cartoon by Mr. Bernard Partridge she is altogether 
charming. “ F. C. G.,” on the contrary, has made 
her a terrible female. The series of Empire articles 
running is this month concerned with Australia, 
which will have more than one paper to itself. 


American Review of Reviews. 

Most of the features in the July number are chiefly 
of American interest. Others have been noticed 
elsewhere. Mr. R. S. Jones gives a vivid description 
of what the visitor sees at the .Seattle Fair, which 
epitomises the products and peoples of the Pacific 
world. He says that. Seattle impresses one who has 
seen half a dozen World Pairs by its compactness and 
its natural beauty. St. Louis and Chicago had larger 
Fairs, but neither had a Fair so beautiful. 


The English Review. 

The principal articles in the English Review —M. 
Pelletan’s paper on Peace and War in Plurope, and a 
very interesting paper on contemporary French fiction 
—have been separately noticed. The rest of the 
Review is chiefly composed of poetry by Mr. John 
Galsworthy, Mr. Eden Phillpotts, and other modern 
writers, Mr. Joseph Conrad’s reminiscences, and 
fiction. Mr. Belloc writes upon Licensing, and Mr. 
Norreys Connell devotes an article to the late J. M. 
Synge, the Irish dramatist, who died recently. 


Scribner's Magazine for July is a good number. As 
is often the case with this magazine, European travel 
articles take considerable space, one being upon the 
Dolomites, by Mary King Waddington, and another 
upon “Unfrequented Chateaux near Fontainebleau” 
—the small but, to judge from the illustrations, very 
charming chateaux of Vaux-le-Vicomte, Couranes 
and Fleury-en-Biere. 
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THE ITALIAN 'REVIEWS. 

The Rassegna Nazionak publishes a numerous 
selection from the letters of Queen Victoria bearing 
upon Italian affairs between 1847-61, translated and 
annotated by C. Sfor/a. The lattet points out how 
strong the Queen’s Austrian sympathies were ; to her 
Piedmont was always an ambitious upstart, and her 
personal impressions of Victor Emanuel, in a candid 
letter to Kipg Leopold, were the reverse of flattering. 
The translator very truly remarks that the coldness of 
the Queen towards the Italian national movement 
was the only important subject on which she was 
permanently at variance with English public opinion, 
and her letters go to show how great were the diffi¬ 
culties that United Italy had to contend with. Tor 
Guest brings his “ divagations ’’ on English life to a 
close.with sympathetic reflections on our present 
mania for pageants, and the remark that “ England is 
little known and much calumniated by foreigners, but 
when she is studied impartially many prejudices 
vanish, and behind her apparent coldness and selfish¬ 
ness one discerns the true and generous English 
spirit.” E. Bianchi summarises the iprovisions of the 
Government Bill for reforming the procedure of the 
Italian civil courts, and points out the pressing 
urgency of the measure. F. Luraghi begins a series 
of articles on “The Christian Churches in England,” 
which are intended to explain in a sympathetic spirit 
the attitude of the Protestant bodies of this country. 
The author is most favourably impressed with our 
religious tolerance, which, however, is hardly as 
universal as he seems to suppose. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
Mistral’s “Mireille,” and the first appearance of an 
Italian translation of this most famous of Provencal 
poems, supply material for a couple of laudatory 
articles in the A'uova Antologia. “Aureus” writes 
hopefully and with much technical knowledge of the 
financial condition of Italy as shown by the national 
savings banks deposits, which, in spite of industrial 
difficulties and the terrible Messina calamity, continue 
to show a progressive increase. George Meredith is 
the subject of a eulogistic notice, while Alice Galim- 
berti writes of Swinburne with real insight, and 
publishes an interesting letter written'by the poet to her 
father, at one time Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 
showing how closely he followed events in Italy. 

The Rivista dl Italia publishes a suggestive article 
on “ Religious Pan-Germanism,” based on a recent 
book by Don E. Vereesi, describing the efforts 
of the German Emperor to pose as the head, not 
only of the Protestant Church in Germany, but 
as head of all united Christendom in union with 
Germany, and so to oppose the progress of Latin 
Christendom. The theory is interesting and seems 
to have many facts in support of it. 

The Civiltd Cattolica begins a series of articles to 
prove the essential unity of all Freemasonry—whether 
Latin, Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon—in spite of certain 


apparent divisions. Anotner article dwells on the 
triumph of sanctity oven in this world, as exemplified 
in the recent canonisations in St. Peter’s, the most 
notable being, of course, that of Blessed Joan of Arc. 

We have received with Poesiti, a literary journal 
edited by F. T. Marinetti, and though published in 
Milan, written largely in French, the programme of 
a new literary school to be known as Futurism. It 
appears to ho a form of anarchism allied with 
militarism, intended to fight against morality and 
feminism, and invented by a small group of young 
Italian litterateurs. We can only hope that it will he 
as short-lived as many other literary extravagances 
have proved. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Apart from the articles noticed separately, there is 
not much of universal interest in the June number. 

T11E ESSENCE OF SO Cl M.ISM. 

Perhaps the most singular paper is that by John ' 
Spargo, in which he declares that collective owner¬ 
ship is only a moans and not the fundamental 
condition of Socialism. “ To do away with exploita¬ 
tion, to destroy the power of one class to live upon 
the labours of another class,”—that is the Socialist aim. ' 
If other means than social ownership or control can 
be found towards that end, there is nothing in ; 
Socialism to prevent its adoption. “ Socialism is "■ 
the principle which demands the conscious elimina- : i 
tion of the power of an idle class in society to exploit » 
the wealth-producers.” This is verily a spiritualising 
of Socialism. Private property and personal liberty, ! 
Mr. Spargo insists, are quite compatible with 
Socialism. 

THE ABUSE OF EXPERTS. j 

' 1 

Dr. A. T. Clearwater writes on medical expert 4. 
testimony, and objects strongly to the present system 
by which, as in England, experts are selected by a ^ 
plaintiff or defendant, and not by the judge. In,,is 
Germany medical experts are appointed by the judges, ■>. 
and are obliged to serve, under a heavy penalty. He .$ 
describes a Bill proposed in the Legislature of New 
York which provided that the Justices of the Supreme ,1 
Court assigned to the Appellate Divisions should 
designate at least ten, and not more than sixty, 
qualified physicians in each Judicial District. It .ji 
passed the Assembly, but failed in the Senate. : <§j 

OTHER ARTICLES. j| 

Rear-Admiral Melville vigorously protests against -f 
the exclusion of American boys from apprenticeship 
by Trade Unions, chiefly manned by foreigners. 
Richard Burton describes the Prayer Book used by i/, 
Robert Louis Stevenson and his father, and notes the | 
significant pencilling. Mr. H. A. Austin thinks that 
under an American Protectorate and with American 4 
officers training the Cuban army, Cuba will develop 
free from internal trouble. ,'v 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

' La Lecttira has an appreciative study of Swinburne, 
. the writer quoting here and there from James 
Douglas’s remarks on the English poet. Swinburne 
possessed the power of making use of the extreme 
.. conciseness of the English language, so abundant in 
, monosyllables, for the purpose of producing a pro- 
, found impression in the minds of readers. An 
iexample of this, says the writer, is to be found in 
’ the culminating scene of the “ Duke of Gandia,” 
, between Alexander and Ctesar Borgia. There is also 
- a review of a French book on “ The Morocco Cam¬ 
paign and the Lessons of African Wars,” by Colonel 
LSaint-Chapelle. The Spanish reviewer is vexed at 
Jhe manner in which the French appear to regard 
^Morocco as almost belonging to them, and complains 
’that scarcely any notice is taken of Spain’s prior 
^claims to consideration. However, the book (says 
!;the reviewer) contains some interesting facts concern¬ 
ing the way in which colonies should be controlled 
|and the inhabitants of these North African territories 
^should be treated. The present short service system 
jfin France may do well enough for home service, hut 
(for a Colonial army it is not good, although some 
^excellent results have been achieved in Tonquin, 
^Madagascar and elsewhere. Compulsory service is 
|also bad for an oversea army. 

q Espaiia Moderna, in an article on “ The Spanish 
^-Language and the Jews,” describes how the Spanish 
^language has been influenced by Hebrew, Arabic and 
^Turkish. It is interesting for the student of philology, 
j&ut not so entertaining for the general public. The 
htnost interesting article in this review, however, is that 
fibn the artist Goya, whose full name was Francisco 
Jose' de Goya y Lucientes. He was born in 1746 in 
, the small village of Arragoh. When he was about 
■ fourteen he was placed tinder the celebrated painter, 
Jose Luzan y Martinez, but in consequence of a street, 
.squabble he was obliged to flee to Italy. He escape' 1 
by joining a troupe of bull-fighters, and succeeded in 
’.'teaching one of the Southern ports, thence making 
his way to Rome. We hear of him again in Spain in 
the year 1771, when he received his first important 
commission, that of painting the vault in the Chapel 
of Virgen del Filar. 

In Nuestro Tietnpo there is a long and instructive 
contribution on “ Religious Liberty and Secularisation 
■as a Political Programme,” in the course of which the 
.writer defends Catholicity in Spain, and protests 
fagainsf the epithet “ intolerant ” so often applied to 
pi. Catholicity, he says, suits the Spaniards, and they 
4re no more intolerant than other sects have been and 
||till are. Nevertheless, the writer appears to admit 
inat the people are too much under the influence of 
Bp priests. An article on Harold Tloffding, the 
mm ish philosopher, introduces us to a great thinker 
PpM. writings remind us of Kant. He studied 
Bmfejgy in bis youth, but rejected it and turned to 
K|iiti$>by. He will be better known in years to come. 
lliS kder the title of “ Political Currents in Spanish 



America ” we have a sketch of Sotfth America as a 
Spanish Colony, its administration under Spanish rule, 
and its administration after the different States had 
declared their independence. A comparison is made 
between South America as a Spanish Colony and the 
English Colonies. _ 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Professor van her Wijck writes at length, 
in Ottze Eemv , on the centenary of- the birth 
of Darwin, and discusses evolution in a clear¬ 
sighted manner. The second article in this review 
deals with the policy of the Dutch East Indian 
Government towards the Mecca pilgrims, very many 
of whom return with the germs of disease or with an 
overdose of fanaticism. They take a large sum of 
money from the Colonies every year, only a small 
portion of which goes into the coffers of the steam¬ 
boat companies, so it is doubtful if the general result 
of the pilgrimage is at all beneficial to the Colonies. 
Much deceit is practised ; too many men pose as holy 
. ho know nothin.’ of Mecca. At one time a certifi¬ 
cate was granted after the candidate had passed an 
examination concerning his knowledge of the holy 
place, but this was often a farce, because the chief 
examiners seldom knew anything about Mecca them¬ 
selves. Another contribution to Ottze Ecuw describes a 
tour to the Lofoden Isles and Lapland, giving many 
interesting details, including the fact that thousands 
of reindeer are annually run over and killed by the 
Lapland Express. A biographical sketch of Bossi, 
one of Italy’s great composers, tells us that he comes 
of two or three generations of organists, and that he 
himself became a teacher nearly twenty years ago. 
The essay on British self-control, self-government, and 
respect for law and order is an exhaustive study, 
opening with a description of the traffic at “ The 
Bank,” and the fact that the policeman’s hand is 
obeyed in a London street as if it were the command 
of an Emperor impresses the writer, as it always does 
a foreigner. 

Vragen des Tijds deals with the Spelling Question 
which is agitating many Dutch minds just now ; and 
Bell-Ringing in Belgium is described in an illustrated 
contribution to Elsevier. It is quite an art, and is 
often performed by playing on a kind of piano which 
has cords running .rom the keys to the hammers that 
strike the bells. There is also an article on Edgar 
Allan Poe, illustrated with portraits of the poet, his 
wife, his mother, and his mother-in-law. 

More than forty pages of De Gids are filled with 
an account of Christian Science, its founder, its 
organisation and its work, the material being largely 
drawn from the series of articles that appeared in 
McClurds Magazine. There is an article on work¬ 
men’s and other unions or societies in Holland, one 
of the oldest of which is a Teachers’ Union of nearly 
eighty years’ standing. There is some fear just now 
that the members of these societies may be led away 
by the more headstrong and extreme of their fellows. 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month* 


Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the, 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 
Agriculture, Land : 

The Great Nitrogen Heresy, by Home Counties, 
“ WoHd’s Work,” July. 

Afforestation by the State, by W. V. Cooper, “ Empire 
Rev,” July. ' 

Armies : 

Recent Army Debates, by Civis, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 

July- 

Special Reserve and Militia, by Col. W. Watts, 
“Jrnal. Royal United Service Inst,” June. 
Democracy in the Lords, by Gunner, “ Blackwood,” 
July. 

Australia and Military Defence, by F. A. W. Gisborne, 
“ Empire Rev,” July. 

The Military Question in Belgium, by Baron W. de 
Heusch, “Grande Rev,”June to. 

The New American School of Horsemanship, by Major 
T. Bentley Mott, “ Scribner,” July. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

Aviation, by E. Lessart, “ Correspondant,” June to 
and 25. 

Aerial Navigation and Civilisation, by Dr. K. Brod.t, 
“ International,” June. 

Count Zeppelin and the Present Position in Aerial 
Navigation, by Lieut, von Duvet noy, “ Wcstcrmann,” 
June. 

The Universities and Aeronautics, by R. P. llearne, 
“ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” June. 

Catholic Church : 

Modernism and the Coining Catholicism, by C. A. 
Briggs, North Atner. Rev,” June. 

Children : 

Babies of the State, by Mrs. Barnett. “ Cornhill,” 

July- 

Children and the Nation, by M. Meredith, “ English¬ 
woman,” July. 

The Plea of the Child Labourer, by A. H. Ulm, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” June. 

Children’s Courts, by L. Delions, “ Rev. ties Deux 
Mondes,” June 15. 

Church of England : 

The Case against the Athanasian Creed, by Prof. W. 
Emery Barnes, “ Contemp. Rev,” July. 

Education : 

American Rhodes Scholars at Oxford, by G. R. Parkin, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” June. 

Emigration, Immigration: 

Imperial Emigration, by Dr. R. Arthur, “Jrnal. Royal 
Colonial Inst,” June. 

Canadian Immigration Regulations against English¬ 
men, by Ellinor C. L. Close, “ Englishwoman,” June. 
New Zealand and the Emigrant, by W. Satchcll, 
“ National Rev,” July. 

Evolution : 

Charles Darwin, by A. Weisinann, “ Contemp. Rev,” 
July. 

Lamarck and Darwin, by Prof. Dr. W. May, “ Preuss- 
ische Jahrbiicher,” June. 
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Finance : 

The Budget : 7 

Harrison, Frederic, on, “ I’ositivist Rev,” July. '} 
Money, L. G. Chio//a, on, “ International,” July. • ,ii 
Raffalovich, A., on, “ Nouvcllc Rev,” June 1. ^ 

The Budget and Social Revolution, by s. Rosenbaumf 
“ Nineteenth Cent, ’July. * 

The Budget and the Land, by E. G. Pretymanfei 
“ National Rev,” July. £ 

Taxation of Land Values, by Harold Cox, “ English)* 
woman,” July. , | 

Are the Death Duties an Kconoimcaly Sound Forrn! 
of Taxation, by Sir F. Schuster, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
July. 

How to popularise Consols, by Financicus, “ World’s/ 
Work,” July. 

British Capital and Legal Protection in Foreign^ 

Countries, by E. E. Williams, “ Financial Rev. of; 
Revs,” July. •'} 

Insurance: 

Popularity of Accident Insurance, by R. Belfort!' 

“ World’s Work,” July. ) 

Ireland : 

'J'he New Land Bill, by W. Delnroche, “ New Ireland^ 
Rev,” July. 1 A] 

The Union of All Ireland, by J. Swectman, “ New? 

Ireland Rev,” July. -j 

The Dominance of the Irish Question, by Britannicus»j 
“ English Rev,” June. 

Irish Landlords and the Trustee Act, by E. K. B,| 
Tighe, “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” July. 

Journalism : 

The Imperial Press Conference, by W. T. Stea 
“ Contemp. Rev,” July. 

Labour Problems : 

Trade Unionism and Over-Supply of Unskilled Lat 
as Causes of Unemployment, by II. Stanley Jevot 
“Contemp. Rev,” July. 

Unemployment Insurance : i 

< loud, T., on, “ World’s W01 k,” July. , 

Hutton, F. B., on, “ International,” June. * 

Olpbe-Galliard, G., on, “ Reforme Sociale,” June i- 4 >f 
International Labour Treaties, by 1 C. Francke, “ Eca 
nomic journal,” June. 

The Belgian Labour Party, by R. Hunter, “ Social!! 
Rev," July, 

Navies : 

The Great Betrayal, “ Blackwood,” July. Tj 

Germany and England and Their Fleets, by Admiral 
Rosendahl, “ Deutsche Rev,” June. * ^ 

Unity and Defence of the Empire, by Sir C. Tupperl 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” July. > ;l 

Imperial Defence under Geographical Limitations, hy* 
Col. St. J. Fancourt, “ Empire Rev,” July. ■* 

Towards an Imperial Fleet, by Archibald Hurd^ 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

The Navy and Empire, by Dreadnought, “ National 
Rev,” July. 

Australia and Naval Defence, by F. A. W. Gisborne* 
“ Empire Rev,” July. "• 
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Back to the Sea, by Geoffrey Drage, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” July. 

The Command of the Sea, by Commander T. L. Shcl- 
ford, “Journal Royal United Service Inst,” June. 
Pauperism and the Poor Law : 

Poor Law Reform, by A. Ballard, “ London Orly,” 
July. 

Population Questions : 

' The Extinction of the Upper Classes, by W. C. D. and 
Mrs. VVhctham, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Railways : 

State Control in France and in England, by X, 
“Grande Rev,” June to. 

Savings Banks, People’s Banks, etc. : 

Twenty Years of Popular Credit, by Eugene Rostand, 
“Rdforme Sociale,” June i. 

Shipping: 

Back to the Sea, by Geoffrey Drage, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” July. 

The Royal Commission on Shipping Rings, by Sir J. 

L. Mackay, “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” July 
The Port of London and the Conservancy >( the 
Thames, by U. A. Forbes, “ London Orly,” July. 
Safety at Sea, by L. F. Tooker, “ Century,” July. 
Bodal Problems, Miscellaneous : 

The Social Problem, by Rev. R. Fullerton, “New 
Ireland Rev,” July. 

Personal Liberty in the Socialist Slate, by J. Spat go, 
“ North Amer. Rev,” June. 

Practical Aspects of Economics, by L. L. Price, 
“ Economic Journal,” June. 

Telegraphy, Cables : 

Cable Reform, by Sir E. Sassoon, “ Nineteenth Cent.' 

July. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

True Temperance and the Public House, by G. 15. 

Wilson, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

On Licensing, by II. Belloc, “ English Rev,” June. 

Theatres and tne Drama : 

Censorship of Public Opinion, by Edward Garnett, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

Vivisection : 

. The Anti-Vivisection Controversy, by Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge, “ New Ireland Rev,” July. 

Women : 


Votes for Women, by W. I. Thomas, “American 
Mag,” July. 

, Womanhood Suffrage in Austi alia, by K. S. Prichard, 
“ International,” July. 

International Aspects of the Women’s Movement ; 

Symposium, “ Englishwoman,” June and July. 

No Trades for Women, by Eva Gore Booth, “ Eng¬ 


lishwoman,” June. 

Women Workers in the Wholesale Clothing Trade, by 
; , I. O. Ford, “ Englishwoman,” July. 

Sweating in the Textile Trades, by II. Willmott, 
f “ Socialist Rev,” July. 

g |, COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement: 

ce and War in Europe, by Camille Pelletan, 
English Rev,” June. 

Cult of “ Teddy Bear,” by Austin Harrison, 
Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

aosion and Neutrality, by Commander E. H. 
liny, “ United Service Mag,” July. 

Naval Conference, by Prof. R. Krauel, “ Deutsche 

ev,” June. 


Colonies, the Empire, Imperialism : 

The Creed of imperialism, by W. F. Lord, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” July. 

Africa: 

Egypt of To-day, by Resident, “ Empire Rev,” July. 

The Future of British Imperialism in Egypt, by 
F. Rocheverre, “ Rev. pour les Franqais,” June 2$. 

Algeria and Tunis, by G. Cochery, “ Grande Rev,” 
June 25. 

Algeria and Morocco, by A. Montett, “ Rev. Franqaisc,” 
June. 

Morocco under Mulai-el-Hafid, by E. Ashmcad- 
Barilett, “ National Rev,” July. 

The Casablanca Arbitration, by C. R., “ Rev. 
Franqaise,” June. 

The Possible Secession of South Africa, by P. A. 
Silburn, “ Oxford and Cambridge Rev,” June. 

Briton and Boer in South Africa, bv Cape M.A., 

“ Cornhill,” July. 

The Native Question in South Africa, by Earl of 
Selborne, “ The East and the West,” July. 

Setting the Imperial Seal on the South African Con¬ 
stitution, by Imperialist, “ World’s Work,” July. 

America . 

The Proposed Wm-American Railway, lay Dr. R. 
Hcnnig, “ International,” July. 

Antarctic Exploration: 

Shackleton and the South Pole, by Major-Gen. A. W.. 
Grcely, “ Century,” July. 

Austria-Hungary (sec also Bosnian Provinces) : 

Race Questions and British Policy, by R. E. C. Long, 

“ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

Imperialist Austria, by Aineas O’Neill, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” July. 

The Social Question in Hungary, by G. I.ouis-Jaray, 
“Questions Diplomatiques,” June t6. 

Balkan States, etc See Austria, Bosnian 1 ’rovinces, 

Bulgaria, Turkey. 

Bosnian Provinces : 

European Politics and the / mexation of the Bosnian 
Provinces, by R. Pinon, “ Rev des Deux Mondes,” 
June 15. 

Austria’s Rule in the Bosnian Provinces, by Y. Mar- 
hula, “ International,” July. 

Bulgarian Army, by II. C. Woods, “ United Service 
Mag,” July. 

Chinese Impressions, by Lord William Cecil, “National 

Rev,” July. 

Cuba : 

Cuba’s F'uturc, by H. A. Austin, “ North Amer. Rev,” 
June. 

France : 

Income Tax in F anee, by A. de Lavergne, “ Rev. 
Gdndrale,” June. 

The Ordeals of M. Clemenceau, by M. Stanley, 
“World’s Work,” July. 

The Franco-German Rapprochement, by Baron 
d’Estournellcs de Constant, “ La Revue,” June t, 
and “ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

Anglo-German Rivalry and France, by A. Touchard, 

“ Correspondant,” June 10. 

Germany and Prussia : 

The National Finances, by E. Bernstein, “ Sozialist- 
ische Monatsheftc,” June 17. 

Conservative Taxes and Liberal Government, by Dr. 
Hans Delbrtick, “ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” June. 

The Social Democratic Party and Prussia, by W. 
Schroder, “ Sozialistischc Monatshefte," June 17. 
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■"" in tIhe Periodicals of the Month. ’ Q$^i 


The Achilles Heel of Germany, by A. R. Colquhoun, 
4< North Amer. Rev,” June. 

Anglo-German Rivalry and France, by A. Touchard, 
“ Corrcspondant,” June io. 

- Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, by 
Sydney Brooks, “ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

The Franco-German Rapprochement, by Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, “ La Revue,” June i, 
and “ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

India: 

British Rule in India : 

Brooks, Sydney, on, “ Asiatic Qrly,” July. 

Chailley, J., on, “ Asiatic Qrly," July. 

Rocheverre, P., on, “ Rev. pour les Framyiis,” 
June 25. 

Vay von Vaya, Count, on, “Deutsche Rundschau,” 
June. 

Unsigned Article on, “Asiatic Qrly,” July. 
Decentralisation of Government in India, by Sir A. 

Arundel, “ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

The Reformed Indian Councils and Fiee Trade, by 
Sir R. Lethbridge, “Asiatic Qrly,” July. 

Indian Industrial Development, by R. F. Chisholm, 
“ Asiatic Qrly,” July. 

Constitutional and Administrative Changes in India, 
by G. Ritchie, “ Asiatic Qrl>,” July. 

The Drain of India’s Wealth into Gieat Biitain, 
“ Asiatic Qrly,” July. 

The Indian Courts and the Unrest, bv B. C. S., 
“ Asiatic Qrly,” July. 

The Indian Deportations, by II. C. Strealfeild, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Julv. 

The Moslem-Hindu Entente Cordin’ * by S. M. Mitra, 
“ Asiatic Qily,” July. 

Indo-China : 

, Yellow Troops in Indo-China, by A. dc I'omouivillt, 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” June 1. 

Japan : 

France and Japan, by Gen. G. I.cbon, “Questions 
Diplomatic|ues,” June i(>. 

The Religious Outlook, 1 >> Rev. W. A. Shedd, “ The 
East and the West,” July. 

Persia: 

Persia in Revolution, by Ardistan, “ Rev. Fran^aise,” 
June. 

Portugal : 

The New Ministry, by A. Marraud, “Questions 
Diplomatiques,” June 1. 

Russia: 

Russia and Pan-Slavism, by J. Daugnv, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” June ?. 

Suez Canal: 

Widening the Canal, by Arthur Hamilton, “World’s 
Work,” July. 

Tut key: 

Abdul Hamid and His Court, by Prof. A. Vambcry, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” July. 

Abdul Hamid II. and His Reign, by E. Rossier, 
“ Bibliothfeque Universelle,” June. 

The Constantinople Mutiny of April 13, by F. 

McCullagh, “ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

Organisation of the Young Turkish Victory, by Camille 
Fidel, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” June 16. 

The Turkish Revolution, “ Deutsche Rundschau,” 
June. 

Consequences of the Turkish Revolution, by X.X.X., 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” June .'5. 


The Future of Parliamentary Life in Turkey, by 
Mustafa Bey, “ International,” July. 

The Eternal Turkish Question, by V. Bdrard, “ Rev. 
dc Paris,” June 15 . £ 

The International Situation as modified by Events in \[ 
Turkey, by F. de Pressensd, “ International,” July. 

The Religious Outlook, by Rev. J. L. Barton, “ The , 
East and the West,” July. ’*■ 

United States : j, 

Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, by ,/ 
Sydney Brooks, “ Fortnightly Rev,” July. 

The American Represent.iti\e in London, by E. S. 
Nadal, “ Century,” July. 

Black and White in the South, bv William Archer, 

“ McClure.” Julv. 

The Commercial Failure of the United States in the 
Pacific, by Dr. E. Schult/e, “ I'reussische Jahr- 1 

buchcr,” June. | 

Venezuela: 

Cleveland’s Venezuela Message, by G. F. Parker 
“ McClure,” July. 

THE PLAGUE OF “THE BLACK DEATH.” 

An Indicimeni - of thk Unci.ean Literaiurk 
of the Day. 

In the June number of the Bookman Dr. William 
Barry returns to the “ painful and disquieting subject ” 
of the Down Grade in Literature. 

Since reading is not merely an amusement, hut the - 
most effective of agencies in shaping those principles 
by which a nation lives or dies, Dr. Barry pleads for 
the censorship of the public conscience to hold it. , 
within due bounds. He writes :— 

The plague of unclean books, and cspeciaUy of dangerous- - 
fiction, is raging on every side. Wiiteis, publishers, librarians, 
hook sellers, and the great purveyors who determine what shall 
be sold on railway-stalls seem alike in a conspiracy to let no 'J 
i hanee escape of pressing on the multitude a literature as }, 
unwholesome as it is anarchical. I never leave my house to 
lourncy in any direction but I am fnried to sec, and solicited to- • 
imy, works flamingly adveitiscd of which the gospel is adultery 
ami the apocalypse the right of suicide. 1 

Is there no public opinion strong enough, at any rate, to ■ 
forbid the display of them at railway-stations ? Will Christian 
fathers and mothers go on tolerating in so criminal a fashion 
the mischief such reading cannot but inflict on the young of 
both sexes ? I am amazed at the blindness of good people to a 
state of things which must end in the widespread ruin of religion 
and the degradation of morals. Is it really no one’s concern 
but that of the vicious-minded author and the money-seeking 
publisher ? I call these printed pages the Black Death. Who 
will arrest its inarch 1 

There is one instinct governing these ten thousand stories— 
the instinct of revolt—revolt against self-control, or any control, 
high or low, by man or God. Books arc now to be had on. 
every railway platform at a nominal cost which, in my judg¬ 
ment should be confiscated wherever found by the police. Is. 
it not the duty of the Home Secretary to get information con¬ 
cerning this matter and to act upon it ? Our duty who care lor 
clean literature is not to cease our protest until something, 
effective has been done towards staying the plague. 

Pearson's Magazine for July is of the lightest, being 
evidently intended for the holiday season. It is • 
entirely fiction, illustrations, and light articles, meant 
merely to while away an idle hour. 



BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


I.—GEORGE MEREDITH IN ANECDOTE AND CRITICISM* 


M R. J. A. HAMMERTON has rendered the 
future biographer of George Meredith a great 
service. In this handsome and copiously 
illustrated volume he has collected, condensed and 
edited the vast mass of printed matter about Meredith 
which appeared in his lifetime in the shape of inter¬ 
views, reminiscences, criticisms, and appreciations. 
That which would otherwise have had to be sought 
for over a wilderness of newspapers and periodicals is 
here all carefully got together, neatly trimmed and 
deftly served up for the student of Meredith. From 
the nature of the enterprise there is nothing new in 
the book. But none the less it is a useful compila¬ 
tion containing a great mass of information and of 
criticism that might otherwise have been forgotten. 

Mr. Hammerton, so far as he is not a mere editor 
and compiler, is concerned chiefly to show-that the 
claim put forward formerly by Mr. Grant Allen, and 
more recently by Dr. Robertson Nicol, that Mere¬ 
dith was not appreciated by the public until he was 
deliberately boomed of set purpose by a confederate 
band of professional log-rollers, is hardly justified by 
the fact. The great public does not even yet appre¬ 
ciate Meredith, and the select public appreciated him 
hefore the boomslers began their work. It was with 
the middle-between men, who are midway between 
the great and select publics, that the log-rollers put in 
some good work. 

Another thing which Mr. Hammerton brings out 
very clearly is the somewhat scandalous fact that 
George Meredith, who was by temperament and con¬ 
viction a Radical of the Radicals, did for a term 
of years-sell his birthright for a mess of pottage by 
editing that Tory newspaper the Ipswich Journal. 
That he contributed to the Morning Post, serving it 
at one time as war correspondent in Italy in 1866, is 
nothing. Any man can contribute to any paper of 
any political opinions. But to edit a paper, writing 
the leading articles therein, propounding with every 
air of conviction principles and doctrines which you 
know to be false—that is not ethical, and for the sake 
of Meredith’s memory I wish it had been forgotten. 

The industry of Mr. Hammerton has brought to 
remembrance how many of the best novelists of the 
nineteenth century wrote reviews of Meredith. George 
' Eliot, J. M. Barrie, R. L. Stevenson, are only a few 
of those whose critical estimates of Meredith are 
printed in this book. Mr. Oscar Wilde’s brilliant 
1; and paradoxical estimate is only partially reproduced. 

1 One chapter is devoted to caricatures and burlesques 
jjvof the Meredithian style, and another to the illus- 
ij#ra|ors of Meredith, whose work is laid under copious 
Mtoution. 

RBfcjjff it*George Meredith in Anecdote and Criticism." By J. A. Hummei ton. 
" L Richards. 391 pp. Illustrated, xas. 6d.) 


” To many the chief interest in the book will b< 
found in the sayings of Meredith which are scatterec 
over its four hundred pages. It is an astonishing 
fact that whereas Johnson had his Boswell, wh< 
carefully preserved the Doctor’s obiter dicta , o 
George Meredith’s table-talk, despite the multitud* 
of interviews, we have hardly any authentic relics 
In the Character Sketch published in this Reviev 
in 1904 there was more record of the saying 
of George Meredith than are to be found in th< 
whole of this book, even after that Character Sketcl 
lias been laid under contribution. There was on* 
good interview in the Manchester Guardian , and her* 
and there fragments of his actual talk in the Dail 
News and Daily Chronicle. But, taken altogether 
no brilliant talker has ever had his conversation mor* 
imperfectly chionicled. 

I have gone carefully through the book from firs 
to last, and extracted for the benefit of my reader: 
most of the sayings of Meredith collected by Mr 
Hammerton which have not been already published 
As obiter dicta of a genial sage they are well deservinj 
preservation and recollection :— 

THE OBITER DICTA OF A GENIAL SAGE 

“ If I had the eloquence of a true Irishman I shouli 
be making an impression now, but I am only hal 
Irish—half Irish and half Welsh. I halt, therefore 
rather on one leg. The Welsh are admirable singers 
but bad dancers.”—(P. 2.) 

“ Journalism for money is Egyptian bondage. N* 
slavery is comparable to tire chains of hired journal 
ism. My pen is my fountain—the key of me ; and 
give myself, I do not sell.”—(P. 13.) 

“ London, say what we will of it, is after all the heat 
of the British giant, and if not the liveliest in bubbles 
it is past competition the largest brothpot of brain 
anywhere simmering on the hob.”—(P. 23.) 

“ I believe that universal service should be adopter 
—a nation of soldiers ; the spirit of the soldier i 
every walk of life.”— (P. 49.) 

“ And my observation tells me that the minor wor! 
of the present day is altogether superior to that of tb 
mid-Victorian time.”—(Page 55. Extract from lette 
of reply to Mr. Clark Russell.) 

“ You may start a sermon from stones to hit th 
stars.”—(P. 61.) 

“ The great novelist always gave one sovereig 
piece of advice: ‘ Live in the open, and * stud 
Nature.”’—(P. 63.) 

“ The aim of my work has been to make Joh 
Bull understand himself.”—(P. 69.) 

“ I take a hopeful view of the progress of civilis: 
tion in general ; but not so much of Great Britain, a 
least in the near future. She has been too greedy.fc 
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power, empire, wealth. She has seized more than 
she can hold and administer. . . . The trouble with 
society is the lack of conversational power. Card¬ 
playing has stultified, or stupefied, its members.”— 
(P- 75 -) 

“ Democracy is good in politics, but bad in litera¬ 
ture. The roots of literature are buried so deeply in 
the past that they cannot be rudely pulled up.”— 
(P. 76.) ■ • 

“Your being an American,” said he, “gives you a 
sure road to my favour. I like Americans, and they 
have always liked me over there.”— (P. 76.) 

“ A man’s life ought to finish when he is fivc-and- 
sixty. You can’t fool posterity. No; when a man 
stops working, Nature is finished with him,,and when 
Nature is finished with him he ought to go.”— 
(P. 76.) 

“ I can’t talk standing up. The formality of it 
kills my ideas and my legs betray my brains. But if 
people will let me speak to them from my chair I am 
very happy to talk—and I never stop.”—(P. 77.) 

I have very little doubt that Home Rule will 
come, nor do 1 see any reason why it should not.”—- 
(P- 80.) 

“ John Burns has, I believe, done more good 
amongst his class than any man in England. In a 
future Liberal Parliament he should have a voice in 
the inner council as well as in the party. He would, 
I think, strengthen any Cabinet—a man of infecting 
energy, and, I believe, absolutely honest. And, not 
least, John Burns I believe to be a sincere patriot.” 
-(P. 80.) 

“ Since I began to reflect I have been oppressed 
by the injustice done to women, the constraint put 
upon their natural aptitudes and their faculties, 
generally much to the degradation of the race.”— 
(P. 82.) 

“ In a scathing criticism of the protagonist of the 
Fiscal Question Meredith asks us to observe in Mn 
Chamberlain’s ‘ lean, long head and adventurous 
nose ’ a man who is from time to time possessed of 
one idea and advances it with tremendous energy.” 

~(P- 83.) 

“People say that the brain grows jaded. Don’t 
believe them. The brain never grows weary. It is 
one’s stomach that overrides feeling. And I, unfor¬ 
tunately, was born with a weak stomach.”—(P. 121.) 

“ The brain needs darkness so that thought may 
spring forth and grow freely.”—(P. 121.) 

“ Death ? I have lived long enough ; I am not 
afraid—it is only the inside and the outside of the 
door."—(P. 121.) 

“Intellect is the guide of the spiritual man. 
Feeling and conduct are to be thought of as sub¬ 
ordinate to it. Intellect should be our aim. It can 
be developed by training.”— (P. 306.) 

“ The man whose intellect is awake will conquer 
new domain in the moral world. It is our only 
means of spiritual progress. Habits of conduct, 
though excellent, are insufficient. They guide us in 


the beaten track: when new matter presents itself- 
they are unable to deal with it.”—(P. 307.) ‘ '4 

“ Death should be disregarded. Live in the spirit.:! 
Project your mind toward the minds of those whosef 
presence you desire, and you will th,en live with'5 
them in absence and in death. Training ourselves 1 ^ 
to live in the universal, we rise above the indict 
vidual.”—(P. 307.) •' 

It is a kind of world Nietzsche and othcr| 
preachers of Nirvana—and our dear Tolstoy comes| 
near them sometimes—don’t approve, and even pro*J 
claim better ended. I imagine such people mus$| 
have been begotten in melancholy mood—by a mara 
in a fury with his natural appetites, and a woman™ 
reluctantly wishing for a child. Hence this singulars 
issue, that they look upon extinction as a savings 
grace.”—(P. 311.) | 

“ No one should consider death or think of it as| 
worse than going from one room to another.” s 

—( p - 3 ” ) § 

“ Let us believe in a hearty God—one to love | 
more than to fear.”—(P. 312.) % 

“ Just now the devil is more thought of in England:! 
than the Christian God. He is more popular. The | 
time will come for the mind of man to 'see th«s| 
veritable God. Nature goes on her way, unfolding^ 
improving, always pushing us higher; and 1 do noffl 
believe that this great process continues without some| 
spiritual purpose, some spiritual force that drives it 
on. Change is full of hope. A friend of mine wttj 
lamenting over the sadness of autumn. ‘ Are you sa4f 
when you change your coat ? ’ I asked him.”- 

(P- 312 ) 

“ I think that all right use of life and the QB 
secret of life is to pave ways for the firmer footing o| 
those who succeed us ; and as to my works, I kne? 
them faulty, think them of worth only where thtigj|| 
point and aid to that end.”—(P. 44.) 

FROM MR. EDWARD CLODD’S NOTE-BOOI 

t 

Mr. Edward Clodd contributes to the Fortnigh 
Revieiv reminiscences more redolent of the real Me* 
dith than are to be found in all Mr. Hammerton*! 
careful compilation. Mr. Clodd gives the followir 
account of Mr. Meredith’s youth :— 

Meredith, born at 73, High Street, Portsmouth, was baptis 
on April 9th following in the Parish Church. His mother, sohij 
told me, died when he was in his filth year, and the fkther| 
marrying again, emigrated to Cape Town, where he carried on 
business of a tailor for some years till his return, when he settle 
at Southsea. Of his parents he spoke seldom. “ My father^ 
said he, “ lived to be seventy-five. He was a muddler and a footil 
I have been told that my mother; who was of Irish origin, 
handsome, refined and witty, I think that there must haWf 
been some Saxon strain in the ancestry to account for a virility'^ 
of temperament which corrected the Celtic in me, although th*\< 
feminine rules in so far as my portraiture of womanhood is faith*B 
ful. Practically left alone in boyhood, I was placed by the \ 
trustee of my mother’s small property at school, my chief remem* 
brance of which is three dreary services on Sundays, the giving" ;* 
out of the text being the signal to me for inventing tales of thd\i 
Saint George and Dragon type. I was fond of the ‘ Arabian "f 
Nights,’ and this doubtless fed an imagination which took shape, 
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In ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat,’ written, I may tell you, at Wey- 
bridge with duns at the door. I learned very little at school* 
until I was sent to Neuwied, the learning of German proving a 
good thing when my friend Hardman, of the Morning Post, 
rent me as correspondent in 1866 on the outbreak of war 
between Austria and Italy. But the fighting was soon over, 
»nd I went on to Venice, where I wrote the greater part of 
1 Vittoria. 1 When I came back from Germany, I found that 
(fee trustee had, by fraud or folly, squandered the little estate, 
but enough was left to article me to a London lawyer. lie had 
neither business nor morals; and 1 had no stomach for the 
law, so I drifted into journalism, my first venture being in the 
lhape of a leader on Lord John Manners, which I sent to the 
Standard. Very little came of that, but I got work on one of 
/our Suffolk papers, The Ipswich Journal , which kept me 
going. Some ghoul has lately threatened to make search for 
diese articles ; may the Comminalion Servi c be thundered in 
iis ears! ’’ 

“I wrote verse,” he told me, “before I was nineteen ; some 
yf it, which I wish could be suppressed, and has not been 
■eprinted, was published in the 1851 volume which I brought 
rat at my own risk, losing £50 or J60 on the venture. Chiefly 
jy that in my poetry which emphasises the unity of life, the 
Krai that breathes through the universe, do 1 wish to be 
'Cmembered, for the spiritual is the eternal. Only a few read 
tty verse, and yet it is that for which I care most.” 

, '* When people,” said Meredith, “ talk to me of a great 
heologian, I say, what waste of time and energy, if he were 
Wily a great man potentially. When I was quite a boy 1 had 
f spasm of religion which lasted about six weeks, during which 
[ made myself a nuisance in asking everybody whether they were 

S ved. Bui never since have I swallowed the Christian table. 

irsondoni has always been against progress; they treat 
Christianity, not as a religion, but as an institution.” 

^ I never heard him apply any other term than “ fable ” to the 
orthodox creed. “ Was there ever,” he said, “ a more clumsy 
iitt of thaumaturgic fables made into fundamentals of a revealed 

a ion?” He was a freethinker in the broadest sense of an 
et which, even to this day, carries discredit in the 
Implication. , 

CHARACTERISTIC MEREDITH ISMS. 

Mr. Clodd quotes many of the critical judgments 
lassed by Meredith in conversation which retain their 
iparkle. For instance :— 

’ “ William Black’s novels : there is nothing in them’but fishing 
.nd sunsets. George Eliot had the heart of Sappho : but the 
Me, with the long proboscis, the piotruding teeth as of the 
kpocalyptic horse, betrayed animality." What of Lewes ? 

' Oh, he was the son of a clown, he had the legs of his father 
n his brain.” “Arnold is a poor judge: a dandy Isaiah, a 
►oet without passion, whose verse, written in a surplice, is for 


freshmen'and for gentle maidens who will be wooed to the arms 
of these future rectors. Keats is a greater poet than Shelley; 
in this Peacock agreed. Byron has humour in his satires, the 
roguish element in these is unsurpassed, but his high flights are 
theatrical. I dislike Gibbon for his treatment of Mile. 
Curchod, but I should gather from the Autobiography and the 
History that he had only an intellectual appreciation of the 
Priapic energy.” 

Talking about the “Browning Letters” to Leslie Stephen 
anil myself, he said, “My first feeling was adverse to the publi¬ 
cation, but this wore away on reading them, because of the high 
level reached. You see Browning’s love for the unattractive- 
looking invalid, and watch the growth of love in her, as it were, 
under the microscope. You see a spark of life, then the tiny 
red spot that shall Ire a heart, then the full pulsation of each 
blood-corpuscle. So Browning made her a’woman, and in them 
both body and mind at full tension had that development which 
her father, like all incomplete men, repressed.” 

“ Morley has sent me his ‘ Gladstone ’: the life of the intel¬ 
lectual gladiator is more to his taste than the life of a soldier- 
statesman like Cromwell, because Morley has no stomach for 
fighting. lienee the difference between him and Carlyle, 
whose heart was in the story of a battle. Gladstone had not a 
great mind ; he was a great debater, but his scholarship was 
limited, and his theological opinions of the narrowest.” 

One extraordinary judgment must be noted. 
Dickens’s novels, he said, would not live because 
they had so “ little correspondence to life. He was 
the incarnation of Cockneydom, a caricaturist who- 
aped the moralist; he should have kept to short 
stories.” 

Mr. John C. Bailey contributes to the same perio¬ 
dical an elaborate essay on “ Meredith’s Poetry.” 

MEREDITH AND SWINBURNE. 

In the mid-June issue of La Raw Charles Chassi? 
has an article on France in the Work of George 
Meredith. Living in England, Meredith, says the 
writer, considered himself somewhat of a patriarch of 
French culture, and he never ceased to counsel his 
countrymen to turn their eyes towards Paris as a mar¬ 
vellous Mecca where was erected the altar of civilisa¬ 
tion. But he found France too beautiful to judge 
impartially of her faults. His sympathies seemed to 
be with Republican and Democratic France. The 
writer deals with Meredith’s “ Essay on Comedy ” and 
the heroine Renee in “ Beauchamp's Career." 


II.—MR. MASTERMAN’S “CONDITION OF ENGLAND.” 


r HE proverb says, “ You cannot put old heads on 
young shoulders.” But there is a time in 
every thoughtful life when the semblance, at 
events, of an old head is to be found on young 
•uiders. It is the period following the disillusion¬ 
ed of youth, when with almost pathetic thoughtful¬ 
ly the young soul assumes a paternal attitude to 
|Vhole human race, and with more than the air of a 
liiyy father laments its shortcomings, its futilities, its 
iue possibilities, and its general uncertainty. A 
fl&ant reflection of this period of life is given us 
fepie Condition of England,’’ by Mr. C. F. G. 
ijtennati (Methuen. 6s.). The book suggests on 


almost every page a watered-down blend of 
Matthew Arnold and Thomas Carlyle. There is 
something of Arnold’s repetitive minting of phrases, 
but without his Hellenic serenity; there is some¬ 
thing of Carlyle’s tragic discontent, without his 
Hebraic passion. Mr. Masterman flatters himself in 
his preface that he has effectually concealed his own 
political, social, and religious leanings. The reader 
will feel that the effort, after a colourless impartiality, 
has only blunted the edge of the author's intensity, 
without concealing his sympathies. But the author 
very cleverly writes his own observations round the 
selections which he has made from contemporary 
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literature, and sheds over them all the sombre reflec¬ 
tion that would befit a somewhat atrabilarious 
patriarch. Confessing with abject iteration the in¬ 
ability of anyone to diagnose the spirit of the people 
as a whole, he endeavours to divide and conquer his 
subject by breaking up the people into classes. He 
begins with the upper caste, Arnold’s “ barbarians,” 
whom he, after M. Prevost, describes as “ the con¬ 
querors.” *He bewails the waste and extravagance, 
the public penury, the private ostentation, which 
accompany the super-wealth of England, together 
with its strange mediocrity and its sterility of charac¬ 
ters of supreme power, its incapacity to apprehend 
reality ; he finds it a plutocracy, aimless, passionless, 
frivolous, “ an aggregation of clever, agreeable, often 
lovable people, whose material wants are satisfied by 
the labour of unknown workers in all the world, 
trying with a desperate seriousness to make some¬ 
thing of a life spared the effort of wage-earning. It 
is built up and maintained in an artificial and probably 
transitory security.” 

“ The suburbans,” or the middle-class, are described 
with sympathy and insight, clouded with the sombre¬ 
ness which belongs to paternal youthfulness. He 
does credit to its family affection, cheerfulness, 
patience, and declares that it offers “ a storehouse of 
accumulated physical health and clean simplicities 
of living,” but it is dominated, by custom, a pitiful 
snobbery, and a noticeable absence of vision. It has 
deliberately reduced the pressure of “ the struggle to 
attain” by the restriction of its birth-rate. One new 
factor in middle-class life the author .brings to light— 
the new type of elementary teacher which is every¬ 
where taking the lead in public and quasi-public 
activities, occupying the position in the urban districts 
which the clergy have taken in rural districts. The 
suburbans are said to be losing their religion and 
becoming more addicted to pleasure; yet, after all, 
with the artisan class they form “ the healthiest and 
most hopeful promise for the future of modem 
England.” 

“ The multitude ” is the people of England, the 
80 per cent, of the population who never express 
their own grievances, and rarely .become articulate. 
Poverty is the foundation of the present industrial 
order, as slavery and serfdom were of the previous 
stages. Of the great urban crowds which now form 
the majority of our working classes Mr. Masterman 
draws a mordant yet not unkindly picture, traces 
their courage and endurance, their love of excitement, 
their fickle interest, their lack in the elements of 
permanence, of significance, of idealistic imaginings, 
and their uncertain future. Of all the Labour Members 
he regards Will Crooks as alone exhibiting the 
character of the class they are supposed to repre¬ 
sent. He is “ the very child of the crowd.” Social¬ 
ism is described as mainly a movement among the 
intellectuals in the middle-classes, and does not gain 
its firmest grip first upon the poorest. Times of 
good trade are more favourable to its advance than 
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times of bad trade, and the promise of work for 
all is much more attractive than all the Socialist 
millenniums. / 

Under the head of “ prisoners ” are described thd 1 
sweated workers and the shop assistants, who “ live- 
in ” their dungeons, and the casual and tramp. Petr 
haps the most mournful chapter is that dealing wit^ 
the country-side, in which we hear the dirge over th& 
passing of a nation. The village uprising in 188$ 
was one of hope; in 1906 it was one of fear. 11 iftfj 
the intervening period there had vanished from largty 
areas of rural England the possibility of the recon¬ 
struction of a rural civilisation.” ' 

On science and progress, he cries, in the stent' 
accents of the preacher, civilisation “ is making life 
noisier; is it making life to the general a richer and 
better thing, existence more worth the living?”: 
“ However successful we may find ourselves in curing' 
the malady of the body, such efforts,” he concludes, 
“ are of little use if there remains unhealed the deeper 
malady of the soul.” Along with the bankruptcy of 
science and the disillusionment of modernism there is' 
in literature a sense of bewilderment, doubt and 
uncertainty of the future. On the other side therei 
are “ life-worship ” and mysticism. 

The chapter on religion and progress recalls hoW 
the Roman society, organised on a non-religious basis, 
came to a premature end through the intrusion or 
Christianity and the advent of the barbarian. “ It is 
not impossible that the same two disturbing elements 
—the advent of the barbarian, the intrusion of 
Christianity—will once again prevent the realisation* 
upon adequate scale and through any substantial 
period, of life seeking comfort in a rational society.” /. 

In closing, Mr. Masterman declares that “ of all' 
illusions of the opening twentieth century, perhaps! 
the most remarkable is that of security.” He pointj| 
out how this illusion is strengthened by the fact that; 
“ many potential Labour leaders and Socialist!^ 
through the operation of the huge sieve-net of th^ 
scholarship system, are being swept into secondary 
schools from working-class homes, and thus destined 
to be firmly cemented into the fabric of the preset^ 
social order.” He lays great stress, however,, on th$ 
warning that “ with the vertical division betweeij 
nation and nation armed to the teeth, and the 
horizontal division between rich and poor, which hat 
become a cosmopolitan Assure, the future of progresi 
is still doubtful and precarious.” The postscript 
suggests an endless and hopeless cycle :— ; 

Austerities, simplicities, and a common danger breed virtuel 
and devotions, which are the parents of prosperity. Prosperity 
breeds arrogance, extravagance, and class hatreds. Opulenta 
and pride in their turn breed national disasters. And the*)! 
disasters engender the austerities and simplicities which start the 
cycle again anew. 

When Mr. Masterman is thirty years older ne trill* 
unless he betray the promise of his earlier life, writ^ 
like a younger man. 




Sir Hubert H. Longman, Bart. 


HONOURING THU HOUSK OF LONGMAN. 


A STUDY IN ECONOMICS. 

In Human Economics (Longmans, ios. 6d. net) Mr. 
A. H. Gibson republishes his work of nine years ago 
on “ Natural Economy,” and adds a second book on 
“ Cosmopolitan Economy.” The writer is a chartered 
accountant who was led by the facts he professionally 
encountered to embark on the economic study he now 
1 resents to the public. His treatment and his nomen¬ 
clature are original. His conclusions are “ not com- 
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v/tn the list of Birthday Honours we rejoice to see 
pat due recognition has at length been accorded to 
pe publishing profession. Sir Hubert Harry Long- 
j fittn is practically the first publisher to be created a 
Enronet. Sir George Newnes is a journalist and 
Newspaper proprietor rather than a publisher. The 
fefm of which Sir H. H. Longman is a member can 
paim to be the oldest house of publishers established 
|[n Paternoster Row under the shadow of St, Paul’s, 
fer it was founded so long ago as 1724, when Thomas 
Longman I. bought the business of William Taylor, a 
Bookseller and the publisher of “ Robinson Crusoe.” 
pis successor, in 1755, was his nephew, Thomas 
Lbngman II. Thomas Longman III. assumed con¬ 
trol in 1795, and it was during his reign that the 
Connection of the firm with such a group of illustrious 
men as Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Thomas 
iloore, and others was formed. As the business 

I Extended, new partners were taken into it, and the 
jpm eventually became known as the Long Firm. 

6 the firm, in conjunction with Adam Black, 
iroprietors of the Edinburgh Review. When 
Longman III. died in 1842, his two sons, 
and William, took charge of affairs. Thomas 
1 IV.’s intimate friend was Macaulay, and 
of the publication of Macaulay’s works 
ie of the most interesting chapters in the 
f British publishing. In 1870 the firm pub- 
Lothair,” and subsequently the rest Of Lord 
ield’s novels. The present heads of the 
Thomas Longman V. and George Henry 
1, both sons of Thomas Longman IV., and 
sins, Charles James Longman and the new 
Sir Hubert Harry Longman, both sons of 
Longrnlft. The other member is Mr. William 
. Sir Hubert Longman is a member of the 
ounty Council. 


pletely applicable to any known community ”: they 
are avowedly “ based upon an ideal State, in which 
absolute ownership alike in land and chattels and full 
freedom of exchange are presupposed.” Two defini¬ 
tions are illustrative of the style and purport of the 
book : “ Capital is everything in which an individual 
or group of individuals has a legal estate, and for 
which there is a buyer’s valuation ” : “ Wealth is 
capital less liabilities.” In treating “ some concrete 
questions ” at the close, the writer condemns the 
policy of trade unions and our existing system of Free 
Trade as both “ fatuous.” 

A CHARMING BOOK UPON THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 

Mr. Arthur Beckett’s The Spirit of the Downs is, a 
book of a kind often somewhat wearisome. This 
particular volume, however, it is not too much to say, 
is quite charming, and really would inspire a person 
unfamiliar with the Downs to go and become 
acquainted with their spirit for himself. The charm 
of the book lies not merely in the writing, and in the 
author’s keen sense of humour, but in his evident love 
for and long acquaintance with his subject. There is 
nothing in his writing, moreover, of what Pope called 
“ twaddle about trees.” The reviewer of many modern 
Nature and outdoor books knows only too well what 
that twaddle is. The book contains a great deal 
about Down country folk, of whom some amusing 
stories are told ; and a whole chapter is upon “ The 
Bird of Downland,” the wheatear, now less common, 
of course, than formerly, perhaps because it has for 
hundreds of years been esteemed a delicacy. There 
evidently is, as Mr. Beckett says, much to interest 
both the botanist and the entomologist as well as the 
ornithologist and archaeologist in the South Down 
country, which, though much explored in its main 
tracks, is still little known in its by-ways. The colour 
illustrations by Mr. Stanley Inchbold are scarcely so 
pleasing to me as the text (Methuen. 10s.6d.net), 
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“TYROL AND ITS PEOPLE.” 

In his book with this title Mr. Clive Holland tries 
to cater for many classes of persons—for the lover of 
history, who, if he is also a student of it, will turn to 
Mr. Baillie-Grohmann; for the ordinary tourist; for 
the lover of legends and the person interested in local 
customs; and even for the pedestrian, and to some 
"extent for the climber, for one chapter, deals with the 
Dolomites,‘to many a much more attractive region 
now than Switzerland. The book would be very useful 
indeed to anyone contemplating a tour in Tyrol this 
summer. Mr. Adrian Stokes contributes sixteen 
illustrations in colour, some very charming; and there 
are also black-and-white illustrations and an index 
(Methuen.. 327 pp. tos. 6d. net). 

ALL ABOUT MEXICO. 

Mr. C. Reginald Knock’s volume on Mexico is the 
third in the South American series, published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, and edited by Major Martin Hume, 
who contributes an introduction. It is, I think, the 
most interesting of the series so far. The style is 
often somewhat redundant, but it is not dull. There 
must be few, if any, aspects of Mexican life with 
which the author has not dealt, from its early and 
apparently rather mysterious history to its modern 
finance, industries, and railways; and from its fauna 
and flora (the wonder and brilliance of the latter is 
only hinted at) to its bull-fights and the charm of its 
women. Mr. Enock brings out very clearly the 
enormous diversity of climate and condition in this 
immense country, which contains not only tropical 
vegetation growing in the wet, heavy soil such vegeta¬ 
tion always favours, but arid deserts, which must be 
irrigated before anything can be grown. Mexico is 
nearly nine times the size of Great Britain, and only 
contains a population of 14,000,000 or 15,000,000, 
half of which probably consists of Mestizos, or 
people of mixed European and native race. There 
are still 6,000,000 Indians, but there are only about 
3,000 British to 4,000 French and 2,600 Germans. 
The highest tribute is paid to President Diaz for the 
beneficent influence he has exerted on modern 
Mexico during his now very long tenure of office. 
There are many illustrations, an excellent map, and 
a full index. The book would be extremely useful as 
a work of reference, apart from its being interesting 
to read (356 pp. 10s. 6d. net). 

THE PYRENEES AND TUSCANY. 

Among books for the quiet traveller, seeking side¬ 
tracks away from crowds, and not troubling whether 
there may, sometimes be a little discomfort to put up 
with, are, decidedly, both Mr. Belloc’s book on The 
Pyrenees and Mr. Edward Hutton’s In Unknown Tus¬ 
cany. The former is rather for the pedestrian; the 
latter is rather for the lover, not of scenery alone, but 
of historical landmarks and associations. Mr. Belloc’s 
book does not pretend to be a guide-book, but it does 
give detailed information as to equipment, routes, 
and inns or hotels which would be invaluable to any¬ 


one attempting such travel in the Pyrenees as 
describes—information, moreover, which is not cob* 
tained in guide-books. He deals with the physical 
nature of the Pyrenees as well as with their politic^ 
character; with the best maps to use, and the bes$ 
kit to take with you. He covers the Pyrenees fronts 
ocean to ocean, instead of dealing, as do many writerjji 
merely with one part, and almost omitting the Easterij| 
Pyrenees; moreover, he remembers that, after alt| 
only half the chain is in France. He deals very much' 
also with the Spanish side. The illustrations ar i$l 
partly from photographs, but chiefly from the writer’s! 
own really charming sketches (Methuen. 331 pp^ 
7s. 6d. net). Mr. Hutton’s “ Unknown Tuscany ” Lfc 
the Tuscany of the Italian peasant, in Mont’ Amiata^ 
and his work is enriched by notes at the end by Mr,^ 
William Heywood, an authority on Italian history,! 
and by some colour drawings and many photographs!* 
Mr. Hutton, of course, is already known for his work* 
on Umbrian cities. His book is more for the his¬ 
torical traveller, if I may use the term, than for thd; 
lover of scenery before everything else (Methuen!, 
240 pp. 7s. 6d. net). 




OXFORD LECTURES ON POETRY. 


Professor A. C. Bradley has followed up his volume! 
on Shakespeare with Oxford Lectures on Poetry , conf; 
taining the lectures which he delivered during hig^ 
tenure of the Chair of Poetry at Oxford, and whic^i 
were not included in “ Shakespearean Tragedy. 7) 
Four of the lectures deal with Shakespearean subject^ 
and the remaining seven are devoted to Poetry— 
Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, etc. Professor Bradlew 
says no English poet has been the subject of criticism! 
more just and more appreciative than Wordsworth^ 
and he thinks no other poet of the nineteenth certtur^ 
stands $6 near to Milton. Readers of Keats’s poem® 
are appealed to to study the letters of Keats, as thKSj 
letters throw so much light on the poems, and ai^g 
indeed, almost necessary to the understanding of sonwl 
pieces. Written in his last four years by a man wh#f 
died at twenty-five, they dispose of the fiction of *jj 
puny Keats “ snuffed out by an article,” and show that 
the poet had a clear and habitual consciousness cm 
his genius. Another interesting lecture is that ©rf 
Shelley’s view of Poetry. The Shakespearean suWf 
jects are Falstaff, Antony and Cleopatra, Shakespeat-tl 
the Man, and Shakespeare’s Theatre and Audience^ 
(Macmillan. 396 pp. 10s. net). ,i 

“ THE TURKISH PEOPLE.” ' 

Though Mrs. Garnett’s book with this title is pub¬ 
lished as a new book, some of the chapters are verf 
similar to some in her “ Turkish Life in Town and; 
Country," which appeared five or six years ago. To 
those who know that excellent little book, therefore, 
part of the present volume will be familiar. The 
book has a portrait of the present Sultan as frontis¬ 
piece, and contains many and excellent illustrations 
from photographs. It is a distinctly pleasing picture 
which is given of the average Turk. He is, to 
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nention but two of his good points, personally 
:lean, as is well known, and he is also generally kind 
o animals—even to the pariah dogs, which are 
ibjects of his aversion. On the other hand, he is in 
ome ways very retrograde : he is hopelessly unpunc- 
ual, for instance, and has still but small idea of the 
«alue of time. At present the life of Constantinople, 
is might be expected, is changing in many ways. 
Dlubs for social intercourse are being established in 
ome numbers; the old Turkish love of racing and 
tunting has been revived, and there is a positive craze 
or athletics in the English sense of the word. Not 
i week now passes without a football match in which 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians jostle each other in 
food fellowship. Mrs. Garnett is far from thinking 
Turkish women the down-trodden slaves they are often 
ancied to be by European writers; and she point-blank 
lenies the oft-made assertion that the religion of Islam 
loes not allow women souls, and consequently forbids 
heni Paradise. Such an assertion could not be made 
»y anyone acquainted with Islamic religious books or 
bought, and is explicitly set at naught by the Koran. 
Dne does not in this book hear much of M. Pierre 
Loti’s Constantinople; however, from time to time 
Mrs. Garnett lets us see that it exists, although one 
rould infer that too much is made of it. Few 
breigners, she says, are aware how important a part 
vas played by Osmanli ladies in the preparations for 
he bloodless revolution of last July. In their dis¬ 
guising veils and cloaks, which secure them absolute 
mmunity from molestation, the wives, mothers, and 
listers of the leaders were able to act freely as 
:missaries, “ bearing from harem to harem and from 
:ity to city compromising papers which a man could 
lave carried only at the risk of his life.” In the near 
Uture the Turkish Government will have to face the 
iroblem of female emancipation, and some of the 
ifoung Turks are said to be in favour of allowing 
Turkish women all the freedom enjoyed by European 
vomen. Very few Turkish women, however, are as 
ret fitted for such new conditions, and the result at 
irst, Mrs. Garnett thinks, must lead to great social 
axity. The book is written in a clear style, and is 
ileasant to read (Methuen. 292 pp. Index. 10s. 6d. 
jet). 

CUMBERLAND SKETCHES. 

' Canon H. D. Rawnsley has added to his many 
looks on Cumberland a new volume of sketches, 
tntitled Round the Lake Country. An interesting 
ifiapter is devoted to “ Aid Hoggart o’ Troutbeck,” 
Thomas the Rhymer of the dales, and uncle of 
j$Ogarth, the painter. Aid Hoggart strung rhymes 
pgether as he worked at his carpenter’s bench or 
Inded his little farm, and his little plays were per- 
bfmed -on St. James’s Day in an open-air theatre at 
toui^eck. Nor were his poetical talents confined to 
plaits- of the village, for one of his plays was “ The 
|||pttction of Troy.” An observer, like his nephew, 
|pa& "virtues and follies of his time, he used his satire 
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for a lawful end, the mending of the people’s manners 
(MacLehose, Glasgow. 228 pp. 5s. net). 

WOMAN IN MUSIC. 

Messrs. Stanley Paul and Co. republish Mr. George 
T. Upton’s Woman in Music , a book written nearly 
thirty years ago. No attempt has been made to bring 
the information it contains up to date, and conse-, 
quently the list of nineteenth-century women com¬ 
posers, for instance, is altogether inadequate. With 
the exception of one or two names, those cited are 
practically unknown, and no mention is made of Liza 
Lehmann, Maud Valerie White, Ethel Smyth, Cdcile 
Chaminade, Augusta Holmes, Dora Bright, and many 
other women who distinguished themselves in musical 
composition in the latter part of the century (net 
3s. 6d.). 

HISTORY BY EASY STAGES. 

An Introductory History of England , by C. R. L. 
Fletcher (John Murray. Vols. 3 and 4. 5s. each). 

'These two volumes bring to a close an effective and 
original history which, as Mr. Fletcher says in his 
preface, has somewhat “ grown up ” in style since it 
was commenced eleven years ago, for the boys foy 
whom it was intended have grown older, and the book 
has kept pace with the boys. Volume 3 begins with 
the Revolution, and we get not only history itself, but 
occasionally a telling personal note which gives 
vitality to the story and reveals its author’s mind. 

The plan of the book is more narrative than 
didactic. Contrasts are pointed out, as, for instance, 
that between Napoleon, who was not a “ patriot,” 
and Nelson, who was, and the Parable of France and 
England as Dogmasters at the time of the Peace of 
Utrecht. Unusual facts are often related, such as the 
edict (unrepealed in 1775) that no cottage should be 
built with less than four acres of ground attached, or 
the quaint remark that before the reign of William III. 
if you went to buy a pair of gloves at a shop you took 
a bag of bad money in one hand and a bag of good 
in the other, and you offered the bad money first. A 
good index is included, and maps to illustrate the 
state of Europe at different periods. 

A STUDY or ANIMALS. 

The Place of Animals in Human Thought , by the 
Countess Cesareseo Martincngo (T. Fisher Unwin. 
12s. 6d.). This profusely illustrated book is, as its 
comprehensive title denotes, a study of the practice, 
psychology, myths and fancies connected with animals. 
The authoress treats the question of the relation of 
the animal creation to human beings from a scientific 
standpoint and in a sympathetic and forcible manner. 
Among the early Greeks, Persians, Hindus, and others 
they occupied a much more clearly defined position 
than nowadays, and the cruelty so often legalised in 
this country was then severely punished. Zoroaster 
ordered that eight hundred blows with a horse-goad 
should be given for injury to a dog. Even a modifi¬ 
cation of that punishment would quickly put an end 
to the vivisection of to-day. 
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“studies in wives.” 

And also in husbands, it might be added. Of 
these six short stories every one is above the average, 
and the two last very distinctly so. These two 
stories deal with divorce; and though one, “ The 
Decree Made Absolute,” might be thought a trifle 
melodramatic at the end, the other, “ Shameful 
Behaviour,” is certainly the one which goes most 
deeply intof human nature and is far the most original 
of the six. The first two seem to me the most 
commonplace. Enlivening the “ Studies in Wives ’’ 
are not; people who want to be made to 
laugh had better not read them ; but they are too 
sane to make one really feci more out of conceit 
with life than one happens to be already (Heine* 
mann. 6s.). 

NOVELS. 

Several good sensational stories have appeared this 
month, such, for instance, as A Daughter oj the 
Storm, by Captain Frank H. Shaw (Cassell. 6s.). It 
opens with the birth of Aileen, the daughter of the 
captain of a merchant ship, and her mother’s death. 
The child is adored by all the sailors, and when sent 
to school Aileen is the heroine of many escapades; 
the climax is reached during a mutiny of the sailors. 

Mr. Oswald Crawford gives us The League oj the 
White Hand (Chapman and Hall. 6s.), who establish 
themselves as a sort of vigilance society. They cap¬ 
ture a Cabinet Minister who intends to subsidise 
associations of labouring men, and punish a banker 
who cheats, always leaving the imprint of the White 
Hand as their sign manual. 

The Shuttles of the Loom , by K. M. Edge (John 
Murray. 6s.). There is a leisurely charm in the 
opening of this story, which nevertheless holds one 
expectant of tragedy; and the expectation is not dis¬ 
appointed. The story opens in a forest station near 
Degun Pali, with the noble figure of John Grange, 
who has been in India for eighteen years without 
returning home. His work has been almost unnoticed 
by the Government, though by his magnificent 
engineering a thousand square miles of forest have 
been opened out and made profitable. The descrip¬ 
tion of the strong, silent Englishman in the lonely 
forest is certainly the great charm of the book. The 
pathos comes when Grange, returning to England, 
falls in love with the wrong woman. 

The Tragedy of a Flirtation , by H. B. Vogel 
(Greening. 6s.), is a book with plenty of situations, 
cleverly written, but curiously devoid of lovable 
characters. 

In The Red-Hot Crown , by Dorothea Gerard (John 
Long. 6s.), we are taken to the neighbourhood of 
the Balkans, to a country which she calls Moesia; 
but there is a queer flavour of Servia in the descrip¬ 
tion, and the story i£ reminiscent of the horrible assassi¬ 
nation of the King and Queen. In 'he end “ one more 
turbulent little country has thus been blotted out of 
the map of Europe.” 



Marcia , a Transcript from Ufe, by Marguerite 
Curtis (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.), is a story written, 
in terse and restrained language, of a sort of dual;- 
personality. It is autobiographical in form, ar»d; ; 
describes the bitter experiences of a girl who, having^ 
been endowed in childhood with an absolutely extM§r(" 
ordinary memory and a sweet character, at times*’ 
behaves as another creature, forges love-letters from &.i 
cousin to a friend, and only on the eve of death is n - 
it discovered that these attacks have always been thes? 
result of shock and overstrain. f ; 

The Gay Paradines , by Mrs. Stephen Batson ($.'( 
Paul and Co. 6s.). A story interesting as far 
regards dramatic situations, and showing, moreover* 
how poor and rich lived in “ Merrie England ” of ok!', 
time, when the squire despised a guest who could not, 
take drink enough to lay him under the table; when' 
a wife might be sold at market; and poor people 
were not allowed out of the bounds of their own* 
parish. " ' 

For an amusing series of adventures readers should 
turn to Henry in Search of a Wife, by Alphonse. 
Courlander (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.), in which fli 
hunted bachelor in his turn becomes the hunter. 

Two admirable collections of short stories are. 
Cousins and Others , by Katharine Tynan (Werner ; 
Laurie. 6s.), and The Backwoodsmen, by G. D.f 
Roberts (Ward, Lock and Co. 6s.), wholly^ 
different in style and locality, for Miss Tynan’s title ;* 
story is a tale about two Irish cousins, while Mr.,'* 
Roberts takes us out to the wild prairies of the West, j; 

The Cage is a study of marriage, by Harold Begbief,'! 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s,). Mr. Begbie’s plot ift 
not very strongly defined, although his purpose ii$V 
writing the book is clear enough, and there are;, 
undoubtedly some good passages. His theme isk 
marriage and its profound problems when tempera-.: 
ments are incompatible and circumstances difficult 
but Mr. Begbie can do better work than this. G; 

Another story of temperament is Frank Burnet, bjr| 
Dorothy V. Horace Smith (John Murray. 6s.), iii' ! 
which Frank Burnet, who from infancy to manhood^ 
has hated a lie, has yet more than once at critical^ 
periods of his life failed in truth, for three general 
tions of cowards have left their impress upon hisjs 
character. . <| 

Beamy Retire, by Dora Mellor (Greening. 6&.), 
drags somewhat as a story, but the careful way ia- 
which the topography is worked out renders it worthy^ 
of passing notice. The period of the story is that of * 
Monmouth’s rebellion, and the Princess Mary plays . 
a leading part in it ; the heroine and her lover were ; 
sold as slaves to the plantations. 

Double Bonds, by Florinda McCall (Cassell and 
Company. 6s.), is a novel of sentiment. It is a 
delightful story for a gift-book; the ideals are good, 
there is plenty of adventure and much sorrow caused 
by a promise given which should never have been 
kept. 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


A SURPRISING RECIPE. 

Mr. J. H. R. Bazley in Fry's describes the delights 
{ going after bream in the Lincolnshire fens. He 
ives this delightful recipe:— 

A well-known angling friend of mine, whose, good wife is a 
iftster hand at culinary operations, has given to die world the 
blowing recipe : Procure a three or lour pound bream, cleanse 
ttd gut him, and pin him (opened out flat) to a baking-board, 
lust him liberally with pepper, salt, marjoram, and thyme, and 
iVe him a good soaking with old port. After having repeated 
le dose three or four limes take the hsh from his moorings, 
irow him away, and cook the board I .-so much for the bream 
i a delicacy I 

$ jfc jfc 

THE OPEN SEA CURE. 

Dr. L. Caze, writing in La Revue , refers to the 
i&lutarium, or floating sanatorium, the idea of which, 
re are told, is due to Dr. Edward Gray. The 
llutarium is conducted on the sea, and the first boat 
0 be put to this purpose is one of five thousand tons. 
l certain number of patients, convalescents or 
eurasthenics, will be received, and they will enjoy, 
►ith all the comfort desirable, a cure on the open sea. 
'he cruise will take place in the Adriatic and in the 
talf of Venice, chosen on account of the calmness 
f the waters, the normal temperature, and the sun- 
bine during a great part of the year. The marine 
hre is especially beneficial to those suffering from 
lelancholia. Of course, no passengers with infectious 
iseases will be admitted. Good results are antici- 
ated from these oceanic sanatoria, which will permit 
f a long sojourn on board, where everything is 
rranged with a view to effecting cures 
* * # 

RURAL SCHOOLS. 

It was Dr. I.ietz, says a writer in La Revue of 
une i st, who inaugurated in Germany some ton 
ears ago the homes or schools for rural training. 
The first school was established at Ilsenburg, not far 
rom Wcrnigerode, in 1897. Haubinda, near Streuf- 
lorf, was opened in 1901. In one large building the 
ilasses are held, in another are the dormitories, a hall 
or gymnastics, the workshops, etc. The farm is 
tear by. Jt possesses seventy pigs, three hundred 
heep, and eighty cows. The pupils do the harvest- 
ng and all the work of the fields in their hours of 
:xercise and recreation. Another school for pupils 
if fifteen to eighteen is situated in the ancient castle 
if the Prince-Abbots of Biberstein, near Fulda. The 
wpils make their own tools as far as possible, and 
be professors are real educators. 

★ * * 

MILLIONAIRES IN PRUSSIA. 

^According to recent statistics, writes L. Chevalier 
Revue of June 1st, the number of millionaires 
ipith a million marks, or ^£5 0,000) in Prussia has 
pfeAS&d froth 5,256 to 8,377 in thirteen years. But 
S^wealth of the millionaires has increased much 
T-Xthan their number. At present it amounts to 
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23,650,000,000 marks (^1,182,500,000), against 
13,482,000,000 marks (^674,100,000) in 1895. 
One-fourth of the total wealth of Prussia is now con¬ 
centrated in the hands of 8,000 capitalists, or 26 per 
cent., against 21 per cent, in 1895. 

* * * 

UTILISING THE APPETITE OF THE GOAT. 

The goat, says a writer in the World To-day, 
is now being utilised as a clearer of the wilderness. 
These lands would require from 12 dollars to 
20 dollars to clear were men to do the work. The 
goat will do it for nothing. In fact, it will perform 
the task, and, in the meantime, yield up abundant 
fleece, produce palatable “ goat venison,” and furnish 
a grade of milk that entirely out-ranks that of the 

cow. The goat is to-day actually harnessed to the 

task of eating up oak-brush fields in Iowa, broom- 
sedge wastes in Virginia, cocklebur patches in 
Louisiana, sunflowers in Kansas, sage-brush in 
Nevada, lantana in Hawaii, chaparral and an un¬ 
limited miscellany everywhere. 

* * * 

A HINT FOR THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

The older buildings of Buenos Ayres are in the 
abominable style of the middle of the nineteenth 
century ; there is perhaps no city in the world which 
exhibits a greater variety of pleasing contemporary 
styles of domestic architecture. The city council 
tries to encourage beautiful building by annually 
offering a gold medal to the architect who is found to 
have planned the most attractive facade, and by free¬ 
ing from the building tax the structure thus favoured. 
With rows upon rows of modern dwelling-houses in 
pleasing styles adapted from the later Renaissance, 
there are interspersed suggestions given by the “ new 
art” style of Europe .—The World To-day. 

* * * 

THE USES OF THE EUCALYPTUS. 

A tricky contractor engaged in building a pier 
at Oceanside substituted the cheap and supposedly 
inferior eucalyptus that grew near by, for the more 
expensive Oregon pine that was called for by the 
specifications, for the piling under a portion of the 
structure. A few years later repairs became neces¬ 
sary, and the substitution of eucalyptus (known as 
blue gum) was discovered. However, the Oregon 
pine was found to be so far decayed that all piling 
of that kind had to be removed, while the blue gum 
was perfectly sound. That started investigation info 
the merits of eucalyptus. It was found to be one of 
the most valuable of all hardwoods for piling, railroad 
ties, bridge timbers, telegraph poles, fence posts, and 
all other purposes involving exposure to the ground, 
moisture, and the weather. The fact that it resists, 
to some extent, the attacks of the teredo and other 
marine borers, renders it particularly valuable for 
piling. It is of very rapid growth. There are £ne 
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straight trees standing from the original planting that 
in twenty-five years have attained a girth greater than 
that of oaks three hundred years old. Yet eucalyptus 
lumber will answer every purpose for which oak is 
employed, and is admirably adapted to many uses 
for which oak is entirely unsuitcd.— The World 
To-day. 

if. if. -if. 

NATIONAL SENTIMENT in GERMANY AND IN FRANCE. 

Writing in the Correspotidant of June ioth on 
National Sentiment in Germany and in France, Paul 
Acker draws attention to the extraordinary cult of 
national sentiment of the Germans—Germany above 
everything, as the national song has it. National 
monuments exist everywhere, and the anniversaries 
of every battle are commemorated with enthusiasm. 
What do we find in France ? In the war of 1870-1 
the French soldiers were able to take some guns and 
a couple of flags belonging to the enemy. One fine 
day the Minister of War remembered these guns and 
flags, and asked what had become of them. He sent 
out a circular asking all the commanders of military 
corps to make inquiries. The circular also appeared 
in the newspapers, and next day the readers of the 
papers by their letters informed the War Minister 
where the guns and the flags were to be found : in 
Paris, at the Invalides, and the Minister did not 
know. For everything military the French Govern¬ 
ment shows a disdainful indifference, and for the 
anniversaries of the Franco-German War this indiffer¬ 
ence amounts to complete ignorance. On such 
occasions .the Government and the army are not 
even represented. 

* * * 

MIT.TON : THE MAN VERSUS THE POET. 

All the mass of acute and valuable matter written 
or compiled about Milton leaves eternally an un¬ 
answered question, says Mr. G. K. Chesterton in the 
Oxford and Cambridge Review for June. That diffi¬ 
culty is the contrast between the man and his poems. 
The contrast between the man Milton and the poet 
Milton is very much greater than is commonly 
realised. He is a poet whom we cannot help liking 
and a man whom we cannot like. His character was 
cold ; he was one of those men who had every virtue 
except the one virtue needful. But his poetry is not 
cold. Mr. Chesterton thinks Milton was so successful 
with his own Satan because he was rather like that 
Satan himself. The kind of strength that supported 
Milton in blindness and outlawry was very like the 
kind of strength which supported Satan on the flam¬ 
ing marl. It was almost wholly intellectual; it was 
unsmiling and it was empty of affections. The 
mystery of Milton’s strange mind confronts us for 
ever; we do not know what he really saw with his 
sightless eyes; we do not know what god or demon 
or destiny he had caught sight of afar off. We only 
know that it turned him to stone. 


WORSHIP IN SPORT. 

Eustace Miles, eight times amateur tennis chajf 
pion, writing in the young- Man, finds the secret * 
what he terms David’s buoyancy in his playing'"! 
games :— , /; 

Worship is with him, in one form, a joyous swaying motif 
ment of the body, as though the very bicod runs through ti 
veins in rhythm to the pulse beat of the Great Heart of 
Universe. Tc him God is an actual force that he can ami ddi 
feel welling into himself at every breath and at every movenMVl 
of his body. I have stood sometimes in my flannels, swingUj 
a racket in my hand, until a delightful sense of rhythm jty 
taken possession of me. It has seemed as though I w@ 
continuing the rhythm and passing it on again to the unive^l 
outside me ; having of my own free will and choice actedvj 
the willing agent through whom a force infinitely greater tfcjl 
myself was finding expicssion. On such occasions I have be* 
quite convinced that if I could keep the same rhythm of stroll 
in any game I could not possibly lose ; the idea of missing; 
stroke or failing to make a return at the critical moment wii 
just then practically unthinkable. I believe that something) 
the same sense of oneness and co-operation with the Unseif 
must have come to David. > 


“ I WAS IN PRISON. I 

Major G. D. Gray, urging in the African Month, 
the duty of Society towards convicted criminal 
remarks:— 

No, we folks who live in the beginning of this twenty 
century of so-called civilisation and enlightenment, with all ij 
wisdom of the ages behind us, and the examples of great .ai 
good men and women of the past to help us, still mostly worsfi 
at the shrine of Wealth and Pomp and Magnificence, an<#^ 
not really value as we should the greatest of all treasures 
the most beautiful of all beauty—the simple, quiet, gentle* 
of charity or love.- We rush to decorate the tomb of skjj 
great soldier who died years ago in battle j wc give lot»;| 
money to help some local sporting club ; but to give one ik 
flower to that poor degraded criminal, or to speak one ''ip 
helpful word to that young scamp of a fellow who stole'S 
neighbour’s horse, and has to live on rice water for his 
why, it would be encouraging crime, and making criminal^ 
do such things, and respectable, sensible people do ndf£j 
them. As if there is any way to mend the criminal except|[ 
giving medicine to his mind , and as if the criminal is not 
of exactly the same flesh and blood as we are. 

* * * 

FIVE MIIXION ACRES OF PLAYGROUNDS. 

In the American Review of Reviews Mr. 

Otis Smith, of the United States Geological Su 
writes on the nation’s playgrounds, and says :— 

The national policy of preserving the best of Americ 
present and future enjoyment is well fixed. Since 1873 t 
national parks have been established, including public data 
within as many different States, with an aggregate are* 
3,500,000 acres. In addition to these reservations therein 
been created since June, 1906, eighteen national monumeri™ 
nine States, with a total area of over 1,500,000 acres, f 
Grand Canyon and the Petrified Forest in Arizona, and 
Natural Bridges in Utah are the most notable of the natfil 
monuments; of the national parks the Yellowstone, the Y*j 
mite and the Mount Rainier arc the best known. Congi 
makes annual appropriations for their maintenance, thosS. 
the current year amounting to 175,000 dols. 

There is further a proposal to take in the Glad 
National Park in Northern Montana, which was 
embrace an area of 1,400 square miles on the crj 
of the Rocky Mountains. ' 

'.i 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR JUNE. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Tune 1 —The quatercentenary of Brasenose College was 
uebrated in Oxford ... The Governor-General of Australia, 
sving refused to dissolve the Commonwealth Parliament, the 
isher Ministry resigned ... The Parliaments of Cape Colony, 
te Transvaal and Orange River opened ... Three men convicted 
i.connection with the Midnapur bomb affair were, on appeal, 
^quitted ... The airship Zeppelin 11 ., after repairs, returned to 
riedrichshafen ... A Bill for the transformation of part of 
astern Poland into a Russian Government was introduced into 
te' Duma and opposed by the Poles. 

June 2.—The Congress of Applied Chemistry closed in 
ondon ; it was decided that the 1912 meeting should be held 
( the United States ... The Shipping Ring Commission issued 
i report as a Blue-book ... Mr. Merriman, in the Cape 
nrliament, proposed a resolution adopting the Act of Union ... 
tr, Deakin formed a new Federal Cabinet ... The French 
ostal, officials who joined their Union at the time of the strike 
(fused to appear before a Commissary of Police, as they con- 
dered the summons illegal. 

.June 3.— An anonymous donor gave the required ,£40,000 
iwards the fund for the purchase of Holbein’s “ Duchess of 
Ulan ” for the National Gallery, with other contributions pre¬ 
ssed ... The Cape Parliament passed the Act of Union Bill 
$th only two dissentients (Mr. Schreiner and Sir J. Gordon 
prigg) ... Mr. Lloyd George traversed many mites of the 
011th Wales coalfield to gain information on land values and 
ixation thereon. 

June 4.—The Cape Legislative Council passed the Act of 
Mon Bill ... The BriLish Labour PaTty, in the course of their 
Ait to Germany, were received by the Municipal Council of 
(tankfort ... An International Federation of Shipowners was 
laugurated in London ... Wheat was sent back from New 
ork to the West for consumption owing to scarcity ... The 
(|Cal Government Board issued a new form of Blue book on 
(£ social condition of the population. 

.June 5.—The Prince and Princess Nashimoto of Japan arrived 
London ... Lord Collins’s decision that wages in the coal 
«de should remain unaltered for three months was officially 
Ccived by the Durham coalowners at Newcastle ... The 
tissian Court of Cassation reduced the sentence on M. 
opukhin to exile in Siberia, with a recommendation to Ini¬ 
tial mercy .... The Senate in Washington passed the clauses 
: the Cotton Schedule, substituting specific for ait valorem 
sties on cotton cloth. 


June 6.—Mr. Deakin, the new Federal Prime Minister, tele- 
’aphed to the Imperial Government the offer from Australia 
’ a Dreadnought, or a corresponding addition to the British 
avy. 

June 7.—The New Zealand Parliament agreed that Sir Joseph 
ifard shall attend the Imperial Defence Conference in London 
. The French Navy Council decided that the number of French 
lips of the line should be fixed at forty-five, £ 120,000,000 
(tread over ten years) being necessary to carry this decision 
Ao effect... Seventeen cases of cholera and four deaths occurred 


f,-’St. Petersburg ... The British Labour Members took 
of Berlin at a farewell banquet ... The Prince and 
(fincess of Wales, travelling as the Duke and Duchess of Corn¬ 
el* arrived at Launceston, and were presented with an address 
F welcome. 

||S8tse 8. —Lord Curzon presided at a meeting of the Royal 
fflbnial Institute in London ... The Cape Parliament rose ... 
mt Newfoundland elections resulted in giving to Sir E. Morris 
Hhnty-eight seats and to Sir R. Bond ten ... Jtt. F. Kossuth 
gfc-Count Julius Andrassy had prolonged interviews with the 
|njeror-K'ing at Vienna, but the Ministerial crisis remained 

£A&e 9.—Lord Northcote spoke in London on Australia’s 
BMMii»liUes ... At the Nasik Sessions, India, Ganesh Domo- 
tE&ktottkar wa<> Sentenced to imprisonment for life and con- 
HUNK of hit property for seditious writing ... The Prince and 


Princess of Wales were received en file at Newquay, Cornwall, 
when a new life-boat was launched by the Prince. 

June 10.—The Prince and Princess of Wales visited the 
Phoenix tin mine near Liskeard, and opened a new shaft ... The 
Prince and Princess Nashimoto of Japan visited Windsor ... A 
Church Pageant was opened in the grounds of Fulham Palace ... 
A petrol explosion occurred in the submarine A 4 in Portsmouth 
Harbour : the lieutenant-commander and three of the crew 
were badly injured ... The British Church visitors to Germany 
were received by the Burgomaster of Hamburg, who delivered 
a friendly welcome in English, which was replied to by Sir 
Albert Spicer. 

June 11.—Mr. W. Cooper, of Sydney, now in England, gave 
£5,000 to the Sydney Dreadnought fund, which has reached the 
sum of £77,000 ... The general elections took place throughout 
Holland ... The text of a treaty between Great Britain and 
Siam was published ... A violent shock of earthquake was felt 
in the South of France : twenty villages were destroyed, over 
fifty persons killed, and about two hundred injured. 

June 12.—The Prince and Princess of Wales concluded their 
tour in Cornwall and returned to London ... Lord Morley, at 
a dinner at Oxford given in honour of the Indian Civil Service 
nrobationers, said he was struck with the very little attention 
which had been given by the Imperial Press Conference to the 
problems of the Indian Empire ... Lord Grey arrived in 
London from Canada ... The result of the referendum in Natal 
on the question of union gave 11,121 votes in favour of the 
Act of Union and only 3,701 against it ... The American 
Senate passed the woollen schedule in the Tariff Bill without 
amendment. 

June 14.—The Home Secretary announced that the Govern¬ 
ment had decided to grant a weekly day of rest to the Metro¬ 
politan Police Force ns soon as the necessary arrangements 
could be made ... General Smith-Dorrien ordered a surprise 
mobilisation at Aldershot of the whole command, numbering 
15,000 men, who turned out in six hours in full marching order 
... The New Zealand Parliament unanimously approved their 
Government’s offer of a Dreadnought to the British Navy ... 
An enthusiastic welcome was given to Lieutenant Shackleton 
on his arrival in London from his Southern Polar expedition ... 
The Kaiser received the British Church delegates at Potsdam. 

June 15.—I.ord Crewe sent a telegram expressing the gratifi¬ 
cation of the Imperial Government at Natal’s decision to join 
the Union of South Africa ... The Russian Duma prorogued ... 
The French Chamber began a general debate on the proposals 
of their Customs Committee ... The results of the Mathematical 
Tripos were announced—for the last time under the old regula¬ 
tions—at Cambridge, the la«t Senior Wrangler being Mr. P. J. 
Danicll, of Trinity College ... The Colonial Press delegates 
visited Oxford ... Mr. Ernest Shackleton was entertained by 
the Royal Societies Club in London ... The Welsh National 
Eisteddfod opened in London. 

June 16.—In the Reichstag in Berlin the debate on the new 
financial proposals of the Government was opened by Prince 
Biilovt ... The keels of four Dreadnoughts were laid in St. 
Petersburg ; the contract for the vessels has been let to Messrs. 
John Brown and Co., of Glasgow ... The International Council 
of Women Suffragists opened a meeting in Toronto ... The 
Natal Parliament opened. The Governor referred to the large 
majority in favour of union ... The meetings of the Welsh 
Eisteddfod were continued at the Albert Hall, London, and 
addressed by the Prime Minister ... Mr. Taft issued a special 
message to Congress urging it to pass an amendment to the 
Constitution making a national income tax legal ... The Empire 
Editors visited Sheffield. 

June 17.—The mobilisation of the Fleet to take part in 
the coming British manoeuvres began ... Mr. Lloyd George 
addressed the Eisteddfod at the Albert Hall on Welsh tradi¬ 
tions ... The German Emperor arrived at Bjorko, where he 
met the Tsar, and lunched on board the Imperial Russian 
Yacht ... Lieutenant Wood’s appeal against the Army Council’s 
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verdict was dismissed with costs ... Mr. Ilogg, the New Zea¬ 
land Minister of Labour, resigned ... Chclera increased at St. 
Petersburg. 

June i».—The London Gazette announced the appointment of 
Mr. Haldane, General Sir W. G. Nicholson, General Sir Ian 
Hamilton, Major-General Sir II. S. Miles, Colonel Sir C. F. 
Hadden, Lord Lucas, and Mr. F. Dyke Acland to be the 
King’s Army Council ... An influential meeting of Oxford 
graduates met in London and unanimously invited Lord Hugh 
Cecil to allow himself to be nominated, in the event of a 
vacancy, to represent their University in Parliament ... The 
Empire Editqrs spent the day examining points of interest in 
Manchester ... The Church Reform League met in London ... 
The conference of the Miners’ Federation concluded in London 
... Messrs. Orville and Wilbur Wright were presented at 
Drayton, Ohio, with gold medals voted by Congress. 

June 19.—The King received detachments of the Territorial 
Force at Windsor and presented them with colours ... During 
a dense fog in the Channel the Wilson liner Sappho came into 
collision with the cruiser Sappho, which received such serious 
damage that she had to be towed into Dover Harbour in a sink¬ 
ing condition ; the crew were all rescued. The liner proceeded 
on her voyage ... Lady Aberdeen was re-elected at Toronto as 
President for the next five years by the Women’s International 
Council ... The Reichstag in Berlin read (a first time) the three 
Bills containing the new Government proposals on finance, and 
referred them to the Finance Reform Committee ... The Empire 
Editors began their visit to Scotland. 

June 30 .—The party of the Russian Council of the Empire 
and the Russian Duma arrived in London ... Riots occurred at 
the Auteuil Race Meeting near Paris. 

June 21.—The Turkish Foreign Minister addressed an invita¬ 
tion to the Governments of Great Britain, France, Russia, and 
Italy to discuss with Turkey the future of Crete ... The Turkish 
Special Mission to formally communicate to the King the acces¬ 
sion of Mohamed V. to the Throne of Turkey arrived in London 
... Lord Rosebery addressed to the Press a letter discussing the 
Budget from a constitutional point of view ... Lord Ilalsbury 
in London made some severe strictures on Christian Science as 
presented in Mrs. Eddy’s book ... The King and Queen visited 
Wellington College in celebration of its jubilee. 

June 22.—The King received at Buckingham Palace the 
special Mission from the new Sultan uf Turkey ... The Prince 
and Princess of Wales attended the service in Wells Cathedral 
in commemoration of the millenary of the Bishopric ... The 

E of Russian legislators were entertained at luncheon at the 
e of Commons ; M. Ilomiakoff, President of the Duma, 
spoke ... The Queen of Spain gave birth to a daughter ... The 
Finance Reform Committee of the Reichstag in Berlin rejected 
a Government’s Succession Duly Bill, and adopted a tax on 
stocks and shares opposed by the Government ... Dr. Wekerle, 
the Hungarian Premier, resigned on the rejection by the 
Emperor-King of a plan he proposed to get over the Hungarian 
Cabinet crisis ... The centenary celebration of Darwin’s birth 
began at Cambridge. 

i fune 23.—The King visited the Agricultural Show at 
oucester ... A meeting of London City men to protest 
■gainst the Budget was held in the City ; Lord Rothschild 
presided ... At a meeting of 200 Liberal Members of the 
House of Commons, held at the House, it was resolved to 
form an executive committee for the organisation of meetings 
in the country in support of the Budget ... The Australian 
Federal Parliament reassembled at Melbourne; Mr. Deakin 
announced the departure of Colonel Foxton for London to 
represent the Commonwealth at the Imperial Defence Con¬ 
ference. 

June 24.—The list of the King’s Birthday Honours included 
twelve new baronets and thirty-two knights ..Speaking in London 
on the Budget, the Prime Minister referred to Lord Rosebery’s 
former advocacy of land taxation; Mr. Lloyd George asked 
was Lord Rothschild the dictator of this country ? ... The 
Darwin celebrations concluded at Cambridge ... Dr. Bellamy, 
President of St. John’s College, Oxford, announced his resig¬ 
nation, having passed his ninetieth year ... In the Reichstag in 


Berlin the new Government Inheritance Tax Bill was rejected , 
on the second reading by 194 votes to 186 ... The French- 
Council of Ministers considered the Cretan Question ... ' 
Cholera in St. Petersburg increased; there are 368 patients W 
hospital. 

June 25.—The members of the Russian Duma visiting Eng-; 1 
land were received by the King at Buckingham Palace ... The ' 
King conferred the honour on Moukhtar Pasha (Special Envoy 
from the Sultan of Turkey) of G.C.M.G., and made other 
members of the Mission Knights G.C. of the Victoria Order ... - 
The Colonial Editors resumed the Imperial Press Conference in : 

London. A reduction of the cable rates was announced . 

The discussion of the Tariff Bill continued in the Fren'ch , 
Chamber ... The German Reichstag continued its discussion on 
Imperial Finance ... Thirty-four deaths from cholera occurred* 
in St. Petersburg ... The British Labour Party issued a , 
manifesto against the visit of the Tsar to Cowes in August. , ' 

June 26.—The King opened the new buildings of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum at South Kensington ... The Imperial 
Press Conference resumed and concluded its meetings in London ; 
Lord Esher presided ... Particulars were published of a new 
educational movement for the interchange of university students 
among English-speaking people ... Prince Bulow had a con¬ 
ference with the Kaiser at Kiel—he asked to be allowed to 
resign; the Kaiser refused to accept his resignation ... The 
Tsar and party arrived at Stockholm ... The Turkish Minister 
of Finance resigned ; Djabid Bey, Deputy for Salonika (one 
of the ablest of the younger men), has been appointed his 
successor. 

June 28.—The members of the Russian Duma arrived in 
Liverpool, and were entertained at a banquet given by the 
Chamber of Commerce ... The cruiser Sappho, which sustained 
injuries by collision on June 19th, has been repaired, and - 
returned to take up her place in the coming naval manoeuvres . 

... Mr. Shackleton was entertained in London by the Geogra¬ 
phical Society, to whom he gave an account of his Antarctic 
expedition ... The Emperor of Austria asked Dr. dc Lueses, 
former Hungarian Finance Minister, to negotiate with M. 
Francis Kossuth to form a Cabinet ... The Tsar concluded his 
visit to the King of Sweden. 

June 29.—Lord Cromer presided in London at a meeting of 
the Unionist Free Trade Club ; he condemned the action of 
the Tariff Reform Confederates in very strong terms ... Sir 
Samuel McCaughey of Australia contributed £ 10,000 to the 
Australian Dreadnought fund ... A deputation of Suffragettes 
endeavoured to force their way into the House of Commons; ■ 
Mrs. Pankhurst was arrested, and a hundred and eleven of her *' 
followers. 

June 30.—As a result of the Conference of the South Wales „ 
Coal Trade Conciliation Board the threatened strike wto- 
averted. 

THE IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE. 

June S-—This Conference was inaugurated in London at a 
banquet at which Lord Rosebery made a brilliant speech. 

June 7 -—The first business Session of the Conference took 
place at the Foreign Office, on the subject of cable news and ra 
inter-press communications. fit 

June 8.—Mr. McKenna, First Lord of the Admiralty, and "JS 
Sir Edward Grey addressed the delegates at the Foreign Office. 1 

June 9.—Mr. Balfour presided and spoke on the military • 
aspects of the questions which were to be discussed. The Lord 
Mayor entertained the delegates at luncheon at the Mansion ':2 
House. I 

June 10.—The relation of Literature to Journalism was the '.p 
subject of discussion ; Lord Morley, who presided, spoke ■’ 
eloquently on the subject, and Lord Milner and Mr. Winston 
Churchill were also among the speakers. 

June 11.—The delegates visited Aldershot and witnessed field ' 
day operations, in which 14,000 troops took part. Lord Crewe 
presided at the official Government banquet given in honour of '. 1 
the delegates in London in the evening. The Prime Minister 
spoke on co-operation between the Government and the Press. 

June 12.—The delegates attended a historic naval display at 
Spithead, where the Home Defence Fleet was assembled. >1 
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June 14, —The delegates left London and began their pro- 
incial tour with a visit to Coventry and to Shakespeare’s 
ouotry. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

Houa* of Lords. 

June 23.—This House reassembled and passed three Bills. 

June 24.—Territorial Army Returns. 

June 28.—The Indian Army. 

June 29.—Military Administration. 

House of Commons. 

June 3.—The House reassembled after the Whitsuntide 
scess. Supply : Inland Revenue Vote agreed to. 

June 4. —London Elections Bill ; second reading carried by 
40 votes to 46 ; a motion to refer the Bill to a Committee of 
le whole House was defeated by 135 to 46. 

June 7.—Finance Bill ; second reading debate. 

June 8.—Finance Bill ; second reading debate. 

June 9.—Finance Bill; Mr. Lloyd George made a poweiful 
leech in reply to his critics. 

June 10.—Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s amendment was 
yected, and the second reading of the Finance Bill carried by 
06 votes to 209. The Irish voted against the Government. 

June II.—IIouse-Letting and Rating (Scotland) Bill and 
'rawling in Prohibited Areas Bill advanced. 

June 14.—Supply : Home Office vote was agreed to. 

June 15.—The Prime Minister announced that the Welsh 
hurch Bill would l>e the first Govern - 


OBITUARY. 

May 30.—Sir Cory-Wright, 70. 

May 31.—Mr. Spencer Phillips (Chairman of Lloyd’s Bar 
... Mr. McHugh (N.), M.P., 50 ... Mr. Thomas Price (Labo 
Premier of South Australia), 54. 

June 2.—Dr. Theodore Barth (German Free Trade chai 
pion), 59. 

June 8.—Mr. McClure (editor of the Philadelphian Timt 
81. 

June 11.—Sir Charles Howard ... Field - Marshal 1 
Frederick P. Haines, 89. 

June 13.—Sir Daniel Cooper, Bart., 60 ... President Pern 
of Brazil. 

June 15.—Mr. Lucicn Bonaparte Wyse (first to propose t 
Panama Canal) ... Mr. St. John Ilankin, 39. 

June 19.—Mr. Lcarmont Drysdale (Scottish composer). 

June 20.—M. de Martens (St. Petersburg). 

June 21.—Sir Andrew Lusk, 99. 

June 22.—Mr. Gregory, R.A., 58. 

June 23. -Sir A. Jacoby, M.l’., 57 ... Professor Cunningh; 
(Edinburgh), 50. 

June 28.—Professor von I la lie. 


lent measure next Session ; he also 
itroduced resolution for the allocation 


MULTI-MILLIONAIRES OF LONDON AND PARIS. 


f time for the Housing Bill and the 
•ish Land Bill, which were carried. 
Ir. W. Thorne protested against the 
sit of the Tsar to this country. 

June 16. — Labour Exchanges Bill 
scussed, and read a second time 
ithout discussion. 

June 17. — The Prime Minister 
tswered several questions respecting 
ie recent deportations in India, 
upply: Local Government \ otc 

freed to. 

June 18.—The Report stage, Trus- 
es Account Bill. 

June 21.—Finance Kill: Committee 
age. 

June 22.—Finance Bill : Committee 
age. 

June 23.--Finance Kill : Committee 
age. 

June 24 -Supply : Irish Estimates, 
aff Valley Railway Kill carried. 

June 25.—Sale of Intoxicating Li- 
tors on Sundays Bill talked out. 

June 28.—Finance Kill : Committee 
ige. 

June 29.—Finance Kill continued; 
veral important questions raised. 

June 30—Finance Bill : Clause 1 

ssed. 

BY-ELECTION. 

June 11.—East Limerick returned 
e official Nationalist, Mr. Thomas 
melon, son of .the former member, by 
majority of 978. 
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Mr. Charles Morrison. 

A multi-millionaire of the City of Lon¬ 
don, who died recently, and was worth, it is 
believed,from £ 10,000,000 io£ 14,000,000. 
At any rate, a payment on account of 
;£i,ooo,ooo in the shape of death duties 
has already been made to the Treasury, 
and that sum represents a fortune of 
£7,000,000. As a result of Mr. Morri¬ 
son’s bequests four of his relatives become 
millionaires. 
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M. Chauchard. 


A multi-millionaire of the City of Par 
who died last month, worth £6,000,0c 
This fortune was made at the great stot 
known as “The Louvre” in Paris,,a 
when M. Chauchard was buried in Pei 
Lachaisc Cemetery, in a coffin said to ha 
cost £800, about' 200,000 people witness 
the procession, and there was a host 
demonstration on the part of some w 
were dissatisfied with the dead man’s wil 
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THE HORSPOOL TESTS. 

Last month I succeeded in obtaining two test 
cases which have been submitted to Mr. Horspool, 
with which to put his system of voice improvement 
to a crucial test. The first was a Nonconformist 
minister in North Wales. I saw him before and 
after the treatment, which lasted less than a fortnight, 
with one hour’s treatment in the morning and one in 
the afternoon. The treatment chiefly consists of 
voice exercises. I received the following letter from 
the minister in question :— 

With regard to Professor Horspool’s treatment of' voice 
production, 1 can say that in a very short time he has brought 
about quite a change in my voice, before I went to him my 
voice was husky and muflled, and strained my throat consider¬ 
ably. I had placed myself under four tutors in voice-produc¬ 
tion, but to no avail. After sixteen lessons Professor Horspool 
has taught me how to produce my voice in the front of my 
teeth, and it has much more resonance than before. I con¬ 
ducted two services yesterday ; I suffered no vocal fatigue, and 
my voice carried very well. By practice I shall get better every 
day. I can candidly say that Professor Horspool’s exercises 
have done in a fortnight what the old methods failed to do 
in years. 

The second case is that of an actress who lost her 
voice, and as a consequence found herself deprived 
of the means of earning her livelihood. Mr. Horspool 
is treating her voice at the present moment, and I 
hope to publish the report next month. Strange to 
say, I have not succeeded in finding a single case of 
a confirmed stammerer who was willing to undergo 
the treatment, although it was offered to him free 
gratis and for nothing, with the tolerable certainty 
that he would be cured of what must be the greatest 
impediment in the way of intercourse with his fellow- 
men. I am still on the look out for a first-class 
stammerer who will take the lessons twice a day for a 
fortnight. If any of our readers know of any such 
afflicted person I shall be glad if they will let me 
know. 


A Reeord of Charities. 

Amongst the recurring annuals which, with their 
alluring red covers and indispensable contents, invite 
our attention there is one which contains an epitome 
of the romance and pathos of our great cities. The 
year-book of philanthropy, compiled by Sir Henry 
Burdett, Hospitals and Charities (London Scientific 
Press. 7s. 6d.), increases in size and in value. This 
year some valuable tables showing the beds, patients, 
and cost per day of typical hospitals have been added, 
and statistics showing the cost per day of patients in 
the United Kingdom, the Colonies, India and U.S.A. 
The highest cost is at the Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York, namely, 16s. id. per day, whilst in certain 
hospitals in London and the provinces, without 
medical schools, the lowest expenditure is arrived at, 
that is, 3s. 4|d. per diem. Nor do humans alone 
find a place in this compendium, for dogs have their 
special charities. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 

The Woman at Home is this month mtich bell 
than it has been for some time past. The open 
article on Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Wells is separately notice^ 
Princess Juliana of the Netherlands, or rather 
presents, have already afforded subject for a 
which is by a writer with a Dutch signature. Ti 
poor Dutch folk seem to have contributed their 
fully hoarded cents to give the baby presents; and 
picture is reproduced of the cradle presented by 
women of Amsterdam. Queen Wilhelmina wished 
have one national present, but her people wished 
much to make her several presents that she had 
give way. She stipulated, however, that everything 
must be of Dutch workmanship and design, and tha# 
a large portion of the money collected should go Wf 
the poor. One present which particularly touche# 
the Queen was a perambulator cover made by a pool# 
woman in a blind asylum, accompanied by a letter ut> 
Braille. 1 



THE LADY’S REALM. 

$ 

The principal articles in the Lady’s Realm are a: 
fully illustrated paper on Rotten Row and its asso* 
r.ig.tions, and another upon “ The Most Remarkable! 
Woman of Last Century ’’—the late ■ Empres ’4 
Dowager of China. There does not seem to be any* 
thing very new in this article, but the writer says tha$j; 
there i& no foundation for the report that the 1atej 
Dowager-Empress was ever a slave-girl. An article 
by Mary Spencer Warren describes how princesses 
are trained for their somewhat arduous position a&; 
royal personages; and the stories are by Maarten^ 
Maartens, Mr. Marriott Watson, and Mr. W. B. Maxwell! 

’.JJ 

“ THE PROTECTOR OF KINGS.” t£ 

The short anonymous article with this title 
concerned with M. Xavier Paoli. M. Paoli, beir 
well over seventy years of age, is now about to retii| 
from his business of king-protecting. For more tha“ 
thirty years he has protected every Sovereign wl 
has set foot in France, conveyed them across 
country, met them at the frontier, taken them 
another frontier, and so on. King Edward is 
to have remarked, when fired on at Brussels 
Sipido,: “If Paoli had been here that youngst 
would have been arrested before he could even hail 
fired a single shot.” Queen Victoria was especia 
fond of M. Paoli, who possesses several souver 
from her. It is easy to believe that his memoir 
when they appear, will be exceedingly entertaining 
It is not said who is now going to undertake 
arduous task of protecting foreign royalties in Franck 


In the Occult Review for July Mr. Reginald Bv; 
Span tells some marvellous stories of the uncanny' 
gift which he possesses of foreseeing the future/ 
His speciality seems to be the prevision of fires. -I 


i 



LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING. 


S'* 
f 
i 

i 

NE has only to look at any scholastic magazine 
of the present day to realise what an impor¬ 
tant part of school life the teaching of modern 
languages has become, especially during the last ten 
years. Take, for instance, La Revue Universitaire. 

. The chief article is “ Les Langues vivantes dans nos 
classes superieures.” The Literary Echo is almost 
Exclusively occupied with the subject. In Modern 
Language Teaching the discussion column for this 
'month has amongst its questions : “ What are the best 
methods of giving our pupils a taste for reading the 
best foreign literature strong enough to endure bevond 
the end of the school period?” To this question 
i Mr. F. B. Kirkman, of Letchworth, requests replies, 
and three or four have already appeared. 

3 During the Conference on Modern Language 
Teaching at Paris last April, which was attended by 
English, French and Germans, two of the most 
(interesting papers were those read by M. Mieille (the 
?jman who originally suggested the idea of an organi¬ 
sation for the exchange of letters) on the scholars' 
iCorrespondence, and by M. Toni-Mathieu of Paris, 
4 (who reported the results of the exchange of 
;,homes. The attendance was large, and the subjects 
%ere very vigorously criticised. For instance, while 
(Director Wendt considered the correspondence mere 
Spieleri,” Director Walter regarded it as a valuable 
(help to the teacher. Our plan for the exchange of 
■ homes is making headway. The July Girl's Realm 
(has an article on “ How to Spend a Happy Holiday 
Tin France or Germany ”; and so had the Boy's Oivn 
(tome time ago. The Morning leader has published 
articles twice or three times within the last month or 
, to; and the Daily Mail\ for once a day behind the 
; fair, proposes that such a league should be established / 
1 ’;—a league which has been in existence for twelve 
(years, and about the success of which, whether 
y-as regards language or fraternal feeling, there can be 
(no question. 

if I have not time to quote as a whole either of the 
jimany letters which come to the office or which Miss 
^Batchelor receives. A Torquay surveyor writes :—• 

In regard to my opinion of the system of exchange, I can, as 
'far as my case is concerned, say with confidence that nothing 
$ ; jjpOuld better. There are certain objections to boarding- 

I >1 life for young people. There is a lack of home influence, 
I am afraid, sonic bad habits arc contracted. This is 
ubtedly avoided to a great extent by your valuable system 
tchange, and the wonder is that more do not take advan- 

nother from a schoolmaster:— 

Y boy in France writes in glowing terms of the kindness 

n to him by M. and Madame-. lie lias enjoyed his 

immensely, and has improved his conversational French 
much. The French boy has acquired the English language 
quickly, and, I hope, has had a good time of it with us. 

Ow, will English parents come forward? The 
for the exchange will soon have passed by for 
year, and numerous applications from France 
Germany are to hand. 


ESPERANTO. 

How is it possible to give in the small space avail¬ 
able one-tenth of the interesting communications 
received ? First, howbver, will all readers remind 
their friends that July 17th is Esperanto Tago at 
the White City. The Congress Hall being opened 
at eleven o’clock as a bureau and meeting-place, 
Esperantists from all parts will have a chance to 
make acquaintance with one another ; the bands will 
play special Esperanto music, and, in short, there is 
to be a happy family gathering, with Dr. Zamenhofs 
portrait in fireworks as a finish to the day. 

Full particulars of the Barcelona arrangements will 
be found in the July British Esperantist. Briefly, any¬ 
one not luxuriously inclined could go, stay there a 
we.;k, and return, for about five guineas—just think of 
itl whilst jQn would give the luxury of a first-class 
train all the way. For those who cannot go to 
Barcelona there is the Amble >iJe summer course in 
the very centre of the British Switzerland, where from 
July 19th to August 27th study and recreation, nature 
and good-fellowship will go hand in hand. The 
Esperanto lectures will be given by Mr. S. Marshall. 
There are tuition fees for classes, and at Rothay 
Holme, the special hostel, board and lodging will cost 
about 28s. per week. Mr. Phillips, who resides there, 
will send full particulars. 

It is amusing to note in Nash's Magazme a delight¬ 
ful little storyette by the well-known authoress 
“ Rita,” entitled “ The Esperantists,” the point of 
the story turning upon the lazy suitor’s confusion of 
words. 

Small cheap reading books are now being issued 
by various firms. Messrs. Moller and Borel, of 
Berlin, intend to issue a regular series, of which the 
first two numbers have appeared (priite, 46. each, post 
free). They are, of course, all translations from Ger¬ 
man literature. Mr. O’Connor’s series are transla¬ 
tions of English literature. The one I have in my 
hand is “ La Infano, La Sagulo, kaj La Diablo ” 
(“ The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil ”) 
by Coulson Kernahan. Th" Readers are a sort 
of complement to his little magazine, The 
Esperanto Instruisto. General Cox is sending 
out delightful translations of “ The Arabian Nights,” 
at 4 Jd. each, and M. Privat, with his usual' 
originality, gives us original readers instead of trans¬ 
lations, the story of Karlo being a good example. 
It is arranged so that each. chapter contains a good 
many words on the same theme of daily life, the 
twenty chapters giving the boy’s life from his infancy 
to his marriage. These little books are not always 
in the most perfect Esperanto style, because, being 
translations, naturally the form is occasionally some¬ 
what too literal. This is, however, a matter which 
will not greatly concern beginners, only it is necessary 
to remind them that for perfect models of style they 
must go to the works of Dr. Zamenhof himself. 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE EARL OF CREWE. 

Secretary for the Colonies. 
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The Progress of the World. 

LONDON, August 3rd, 1909. July. M. Clemenceau has been replaced by I 

Last month the Channel was Briand as Prime Minister of France. Dr. Bethman 

An crossed for the first time by an Hollweg has succeeded Prince Biilow as Chancell) 1 

Eventful Month, aeroplane—an event much more of the German Empire. The Americans have agrei 

significant than the deposition of upon a revision of their tariff, increasing duties whi< 


the Shah of Persia, which was one of the sensations of the electors had declared ought to be reduced. T) 
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| From thr “ S/>«rre."\ 

Diagram illustrating M, BIgriot’s Flight across the English Channel 

% 

|^acuation of Crete has been followed by the hoisting 
Tthe Greek flag, which was preceded by a change of 
Ctoistry at Athens. A distinguished Anglo-Indian 
|S been assassinated in the Imperial Institute in the 
art of London. War has broken out between 
^Moorish tribes and the Spaniards, and as the direct 
of that war there has been a revolutionary 
ak in Catalonia, followed by a proclamation of 
l law throughout the whole or Spain. The 
Government has decided to concede the eight 
oughts about whic. there was so much com- 
in the spring. The Bill establishing South 
Vwon has been introduced into the House 


of Lords, and - the Colonial 
Conference on Imperial De¬ 
fence has assembled in Lon¬ 
don. Four bye-elections have 
been fought without the loss 
of a single Liberal seat, a 
party of Turkish Deputies 
have visited England, and 
last, but by no means least, 
the Tsar has been received 
with royal honours at Cowes, 
despite the protests of a small 
body of revolutionists and 
their sympathisers, who un¬ 
intentionally confessed their 
ethical locale by displaying 
in Trafalgar Square a black 
batm ,i bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion “ A Message from Hell ! 
Welcome, Little Father.” A 
notable month indeed ! 

The ronquest 

Conquest of the air P r °- 

of eeeds apace, 

the Air. . 

Last month, on 

July 25th, M. Bleriot crossed 
tin; Channel from Dover to 
Calais in his monoplane in 
forty-five minutes. It was a 
daring, not to say a reckless, 
performance. M. Bleriot had 
no compass, he was but im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with the 
coast, the sea was rough, he 
had made no provision for 
sc'tiring the flotation of his 
•machine, for ten minutes he 
rompi tely lost his bearings, 
and y t he got across. His 
competitor, Mr. Latham, who made two attempts 
to reach Calais, on both occasions was com¬ 
pelled to descend into the sea. His machine, 
also a monoplane, was able to float until he was 
rescued. M. Bleriot’s success can hardly be regardetl 
as other than a most fortunate fluke. When 
M. Bolotoflf frees his triplane from the mesh 
of obstacles which have robbed him of the distinction 
of being the first to accomplish the flight which he 
was the first to suggest, the aerial passage of the 
Channel will probably become an incident of every 
day. But his triplane, with its 100 h.-p. motor 
engine and an oil storage capable of six hours’ flight, 




r. Hubert Latham. 


still remains at 
Chalons. Mr. 
Wright, having 
succeeded in 
satisfying the 
American Go¬ 
vernment by 
flying ten miles 
with a passen¬ 
ger at the rate 
of 47 miles an 
hour, has won 
the prize of 
^6.000. Count 
Zeppelin has 
carried his air¬ 
ship Zeppelin 
II. in triumph 


■s4 


'One Continent, 
One Tariff.” 


through headwinds and hailstorms from Friedrich 
shafen to Frankfort, a distance of 200 miles, j it 
twelve hours. Every week secs a fresh triumph » 
aviation, and before Christmas the conquest of that 
air may be anticipated as the great achievemeh 
of 1909. J 

The immediate result of thij 
triumph of the aviator will be ij 
quickened interest in the into# 
nationalisation of the Contineh* 
An international Conference of jurists will meet thij 
autumn in Paris, under the presidency of M. Renaud 
for the purpose of discussing and approving a cod< 
of laws governing the new method of transit. Thjj 
will be a useful preliminary Conference. Next yeas 
an International Conference on a much larger scali 
should meet at the Hague to see whether a parlia 
ment of mankind can devise ways and means 6 















eadjusting the existing arrangements governing 
ae relations of States when the aeroplane has wiped 
Ut frontiers and rendered fortresses, fleets, and great 
amps obsolete. We may be much nearer the inter- 
ational world-state than anybody has hitherto ventured 
j anticipate. When anyone can start from any¬ 
where with a machine costing less than a thousandth 
art of a Dreadnought , and can sweep through the 
ir at fifty miles an hour, descending anywhere and 
rapping anything without any possibility of being 
nested at the frontier, the whole of the customs of the 
Continent will have to he remodelled. Customs 
uties on tobacco and all goods that are worth 
jurying in small quantities will cease to be levied, 
"he smuggler of the air will establish free trade in 
11 but goods of great bulk and weight. Every 
rovernment will experience a slump in its revenues, 
t the same time that it is confronted by the need 
ir the reconstruction of its system of defence, 
fader these circumstances it is not surprising that 
ir Max Waechter should have decided to form an 
International League for the purpose of prosecuting 
with energy his campaign for the United States of 
Europe with “ One Continent, One Tariff” as its 
iilying cry. 


The 

New Tariff 
of 

the United States. 


The beneficent revolution of the 
aeroplane will not for some years 
yet affect the tariff for ocean-borne 
goods. Hence the American 
ariff tinkerers have completed the revision of the 
American tariff with happy disregard of the aviator, 
fae result of the long discussion which has been 
ding on at Washington has been a fruitful object¬ 
ion as to the impotence of the public to reduce 
tariff. At the last elections both parties pledged 
semselves to a reduction of duties. The new 
ilriflf provides for their increase, with a few insig- 
ificant exceptions. The vested interests which 
pring up when tariffs are imposed for any purpose but 
hat of raising revenue are so powerful in the lobbies 
f the Legislature as to render the public absolutely 
hwerless in their hands. Mr. Dooley, in his usual 
dtnitable style, has satirised the contrast between the 
vision of the tariff which was to have reduced 
$ties for the benefit of the consumer and the actual 
jfeult in a general increase of duties for the benefit 
!v the protected industries. The Times , which is 
ling its proper place at the head of the journals 
world, rendered a public service by publishing 
;ial supplement on July 20th explaining to the 
reader exactly what has been done. The 
yention of President Taft effected some slight 



change for the better at the eleventh hour, and the 
House of Representatives ultimately accepted the 
new tariff by a majority of twelve, eighteen Western 



. Minneapolis Journal. 1 


The Prodigal’s Return. 

Higher Tariff than ever. 


Republicans voting against it. The new tariff settles 
nothing, but merely marks time until public opinion 
ripens for a more definite recasting of the fiscal 
system. 


The Tsar returned the King’s 

Anglo-Russl&n ^ visit ^ CO ™ n g t0 Cowes 
Entente. o n August 2nd. He had his wife 

and all the children on board. 
Everything was done by the King, the Govern¬ 
ment, the Fleet, the Corporation of the City of 
London and others to welcome the sovereign with 
whom and with whose people we are now linked 
together in a friendly entente The unanimity of this 
national welcome was unfortunately marred by the 
desire of some well-meaning but wrong-headed people 
to seize the opportunity presented by the Tsar’s visit for 
expressing their disapproval of the severity practised 
by the Russian Administration in dealing with the 
defeated Revolutionists. The same people were 
enthusiastic in the welcome which they accorded to 
the representatives of the new Turkish Government, 
which is hanging its enemies right and left in a fashion 
which the most high-handed Russian Governor does 
not dare to emulate. But as the Turkish hangings 
are done in the name of the Constitution, it does not 
matter if the men hanged are merely guilty of crimes 




of opinion; whereas if a man ishanged in Russia for 
using bombs which spread death and destruction 
among women and children, that is denounced as an 
atrocity the perpetration of which puts the sovereign 
of such a country out of the pale of hospitable inter¬ 
course. This ill-mannered and impolitic intervention 
elicited a very weighty and sensible speech from 
Sir Edward Grey, and provoked from the Russian 
Liberal press a lamentation over so ill-omened a 
method of endeavouring to promote international 
friendship and a reform of abuses in Russian 
prisons. 

The case for a general amnesty of 
The Tactics the victims, of the revolutionary 
the Revolutionists, frenzy of four or five years ago is 
one which ought not to have been 
prejudiced by so tactless and boorish a protest from 
those who profess to sympathise most keenly with the 
sufferings which we all deplore. Prince Kropotkin’s 
red pamphlet is a legitimate appeal made by a 
Russian anarchist and exile to mankind. Prince 
Krapotkin is a Russian and a Revolutionist 
whose attitude is perfectly clear. He would have 
no dealing of any kind with the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. “ Ecrasez 1 ’Infame ” is his motto, and he 
naturally does his best or his worst to render it 
difficult or impossible for the Tsar to keep the Russian 
Empire together. On the other hand, we in this country 
have the most practical and pressing of reasons, 
good reasons, well based upon the broadest humani¬ 
tarian considerations, for wishing to be on good terms 
with the Government which Prince Krapotkin wishes 
to destroy. The peace of Asia, to say nothing of the 
freedom and independence of Europe, demands the 
Anglo-Russian entente. Granting that there are 
100,000 innocent men in prison who are suffering 
horribly, that is a good reason for praying for an 
amnesty ; but to seek to destroy the Russian Empire to 
secure their release is too much like the action of the 
Chinaman who burnt down his house in order to 
roast a sucking-pig. 

If you wish a sovereign to listen 
For . to your representations it is not 
Sqfr .,, well to spit m his face ; neither is 

it the best way to induce his 
Government to accept your advice if you begin 
by a furious declaration of a desire for his destruction. 
Tsars, like other people, are usually unwilling to take 
prescriptions drawn up by physicians who make no 
secret of desiring their patients’ death. To those 
of us who are passionately devoted to the establish¬ 
ment of good relations between the two nations and 


their Governments, it often appears as if in its o#j 
interest the Russian Government would be well serviSt 
if certain measures could be taken or certain policies 
abandoned. But the more anxious we are to secuw 
a hearing for our representations, the more careful 
must we be to avoid any appearance of a desifl 
to intermeddle in the internal affairs of an indepejj 
dent foreign State and to disclaim sincerely any des^j 
except the good of that State itself. For instantsp 
everyone who is aware of what an overcrowded pris 
means in inevitable and unintended torture must 
for the coming of a day when the Tsar, secure in 
victory over the forces of anarchy, can proclaim ! 
general amnesty for all political prisoners who !|f| 
not red-handed murderers or lawless highwaymel| 
But all these manifestations of savage hatred agaita| 
the Tsar are not only scandalously unjust in thesBjj 
selves, they tend to postpone the general gaol deliver 
which, but for these abortive demonstrations M 
ill-will, might have already arrived. For the perfj 
prisoners’ sake our hotheads might at least refrain frq| 
insulting and abusing the man who alone can of 
the doors of their dungeon. 

There is only one safe rule gove 
Put Yourself j n g Q ur action in such cases. 

His Place. yourselves in the place of the T«| 
and his Ministers, and ask 
you would feel if Russian Labour Parties and Russia 
Trafalgar Square orators and Russian priests ftfj 
Bishops undertook to lecture us as to the infamy^ 
our convict system, the brutality with which we tf 
the dynamitards, and the arbitrary fashion in wjfe 
we deport Indian agitators. Further, let us ask i 
selves what we should think if the visit of 
Edward to Reval had been prefaced by open inciter 
to assassination in the Russian press, and by 
letting loose of hurricanes of the foulest abuse direqjji 
against the guest of the Tsar. Everyone knows 
if we could conceive such misconduct on the parti 
the Russians, or of any other civilised nation*;! 
would have no other effect than to strengthen 
reactionary Tories and make the unregenerate 
cates of “ standing no nonsense ” and ruling with] 
iron hand the more determined than ever to go 
own way. The appearance' of dictation is Qf|j 
things the most ill-calculated to promote the oi; 
which you have in view. Sympathetic criticisjm 
friendly counsel may sometimes have a good re 
an impartial and unsparing setting forth of facts $j 
often been useful. But insult and slander ai 
impotent declarations of a desire to murder a guest; 
these things only defeat their own end. , 
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If we wished for a conclusive 
V “T^Ppoof object-lesson as to the utility of 
’■ the Pudding,” etc. •he Anglo-Russian entente —which 
* entails as its indispensable corol¬ 

lary the maintenance of courteous relations between 
the Sovereigns—we find it in the success which has 
attended the course of events in Persia. A year ago 
.’it would have been regarded as almost unthinkable 
jthat a successful revolution could depose the Shah in 

Teheran with¬ 
out creating a 
commotion that 
would have sent 
a thrill of war 
throughout the 
whole of Cen¬ 
tral Asia as far 
as the frontiers 
of China and 
India. Thanks, 
however, to the 
perfect loyalty 
and good faith 
with which the 
Russian and 
British Govern¬ 
ments and their 
agents have 
acted together, 
the Revolution 
has run i ts 
course, the 
Shah has been 
deposed, and 
his eleven-year- 
old boy pro¬ 
claimed Shah 
in his place 

^without the surface of Central Asian politics being 
Ruffled by a passing breeze. A few perverse 
persons kept up a perpetual fusillade of malignant 
|0ggestions in Parliament as to Russian perfidy, 
put when Colonel l.iakoff and his Cossacks took 
pyvice loyally with the victorious Revolutionists, and 
jjpjen the Russian column sent to protect Europeans 
" checked in its advance on Teheran, even these 
tinacious avocati diaboli were compelled for very 
pie to hold their tongues. It is unfortunate 
eed to find that the Devils of Hatred, Malice, and 
k<ttflcharitableness have no sooner been driven out 
; old Jingo Russophobists than they are welcomed 
|b, new‘quarters provided by some of the Labour 
““fluid its Irish allies. 


Ahmed Mirza. 

The new Sliah of Persia, aged II. 


The Fall 
of 

Clemenceau. 


When the Tsar- visited M. de 
Fallieres at Cherbourg, after speak¬ 
ing with warmth of the sentiments 
of cordiality and of unchanging con¬ 
stancy with which he declared that the whole of Russia 
was animated, he drank to the health of the President, 
coupling with it “ the greatness of France, our Ally 
and Friend, and the prosperity of the gallant French 
navy." Judging from the reports of the Naval Com¬ 
mission recently presented to the Chamber, “ the 
prosperity of the French navy ” seems to be almost 
past praying for. In the last ton years France has 
sp&nt ^,138,000,000 upon her navy. Germany has 
only spent in the same time 2 2,000,000. But 
whereas ten years ago France was the second 
naval power and Germany the fifth, France 
is now the fifth anil Germany the second. The 
revelations of ineptitude, of mismanagement, ol, 
unpreparedness made in Inc Report are appalling. 
It was in the discussion of this Report that 
M. Clemenceau fell from the Premiership, which 
he had held, to the general surprise of France, for 
nearly three years. On July 12th he made a brilliant 
and triumphant speech, in which he mentioned— 
without touching wood—that his Government had 
survived two hundred and ninety-three interpellations. 
Eight days later, in a discussion on the Naval Report, 
he was hurled from office by two hundred and twelve 
votes to one hundred and seventy. One hundred and 
seventy-three members were absent on leave. Voting 
by proxy had just been abolished. If the absentees 
had been in their places the result might have been 
different. As it was, the vote was decisive. M. 
Clemenceau at once resigned, and M. Briand, one of 
his colleagues, has reconstituted the Ministry without 
M. Clemenceau, M. Picard, or General Picquart. 

It was not the rotten state of the 
A Case French navy that led to the 
Felo-de-Se. overthrow ol M. Clemenceau. If 
he had lept his temper in the 
debate he would have emerged triumphantly from 
this, as from the previous two hundred and ninety- 
three interpellations. But he could not resist the 
temptation of hurling at M. Delcasse an accusation 
which roused the Chamber to fury, and led directly 
to the hostile vote which terminated his Ministry. 
The two men were old foes. Before M. Clemenceau 
took office he had denounced M. Delcasse in un¬ 
measured terms as a statesman who was intriguing 
for war. But for M. Clemenceau’s hostility it is 
doubtful whether M. Delcasse would have been sacri¬ 
ficed so easily to German hostility. On July 20th 






M. Delcassif had his revenge. After a scathing indict¬ 
ment of those who were responsible for the state of the 
navy, M. Clemenceau asked whether it was admissible 
for the man who had brought France to Algeciras to 
taunt Ministers with negligence in the preparation of 
national defence. M. Delcassd sprang into the 
Tribune. In a few passionate sentences he vindicated 
his own foreign policy, and then, turning on M. 
Clemenceau, declared, “ The Prime Minister has no 
more done his duty as Prime Minister than he did 
it as President of the Commission of Inquiry. I 
should be insulting this House if I expressed the 
slightest doubt as to its intention to do its duty.” 
M. Clemenceau might by a soft answer have turned 
away the wrath of the Deputies ; but he was in a 
temper, and he rushed on to his fate. Addressing 
M. Deleasse, he said : “You were Minister, and you 
followed a policy which was bound to carry us to one 

of the greatest humiliations-" At this point the 

whole Chamber rose at him in execration. When 
the slamming of desks and shouting had ceased, 
M. Clemenceau continued :— 

Oh, a truce to false indignation, I beg of you. You led us, 
M. Deleasse, within a hairbreadth of war, and you did nothing 
to prepare for any such policy by taking military precautions. 
Everybody is aware that the Ministers of War and of Marine were 
questioned, and that they declared that wc were not ready. I 
have not humiliated France, M. Deleasse has humiliated her. 
Thereupon the bolt fell. Two hundred and twelve 
voted against the Government and only 176 for 
M. Clemenceau. He bowed to his fate, and after 
having overthrown all other Ministries, he crowned 
his career by overthrowing his own. It is a little 
difficult to realise why the Deputies were so angry, 
for M. Clemenceau only spoke the truth when he 
said that M. Delcassc’s policy had not been accom¬ 
panied by adequate naval and military preparations. 

Tho The real row ought to have been 

Decadence made over the state of the navy. 

France That is appalling, and it cannot 

be remedied in a day. Russia and 
France are both practically crippled, one by war, the 
other by—Heaven knows what. The consequences 
to Europe are obvious. The German-Austrian 
Empire is practically master of the Continent. Dr. 
Dillon, writing on this subject in the Contemporary 
Review , takes a very gloomy view of the prospects of 
France, which, he declares, is— 

a nation in decay. In the days of Napoleon I. the French people 
represented 27 per cent, of the entire population of Europe. To¬ 
day it amounts to 11 per cent. And its indebtedness has gone up 
as its population went down. France’s public debt is now the 
largest of any. It is computed at 29 milliards, or, say, 
£1,160,000,000, to say nothing of the milliards of the floating 
debt. In the year 1852 the public debt of the French nation 
amounted only to five milliard francs. To-day it is over 29 


milliards. This enormous burden works out at the rate.*; 
750 francs per head of the population, whereas we in England 
who come second on the list of debtors, owe 410 francs a heal 
the Germans only 90, and the citizens of the United State* 
70 francs. * 

Nor can anyone say that there is any prospect o| 
improvement. In a few more years the Germany 
will outnumber the French by two to oa&$; 


And then- 


•? 


Prince Billow’s 
Successor. 


Ever since the famous indiscreti$f£ 
of the Kaiser in authorising tfc 
publication of the interview in 
Daily Telegraph Prince Biiloy 
official existence has hung by a thread. That threap 
has now been severed. He remained in office untilif 
was quite clear that he could not secure the support 
of the Reichstag for his Budget. The opposition of 
the Agrarians to the new taxes could not be overcomte 
So he resigned, and on the 14th July Herr vb^| 
Bethrnann-Hollweg was appointed his successor. Tlj 
new Chancellor is a dark horse so far as foreign politi| 
are concerned. He has a respectable record of gc 
administrative service as Minister of the Interior,*fiy| 
for Prussia and afterwards for Germany, but no oii| 
knows whether he has any ideas of his own on foreig 
policy. He has always been a good friend to tfc 
Kaiser, and that is about all that can be said. Print 
Biilow, it used to be said, was indispensable, becaufl 
he was the only Chancellor who could keep Willifl 
II. in order. We shall miss Prince Billow. A shiftji 
resourceful, sympathetic, genial Minister, he som^§ 
times overdid his role, but on the whole his recop 
is one upon which he can look back with complacency 
If he did not achieve everything he wished to accoc 
plish, no one knows but he how much mischief 
averted of which the world has never heard. 


The 

Troubles 

of 

Spain. 


For hundreds of years the Mooqf 
ruled in Spain as we rule in Indii 
To-day they are still at war wit 
Spain, although on the other sic 
of the Straits of Gibraltar. The Spaniards are operi^ 
ing up some mines fifteen miles from MeliUsS 
Operations began last year under the protection 
the Roghi, who at that time exercised authority bv«j£ 
the tribes in that region. Last October the tribal 
revolted and raided the mines, which ceased wor» 
till last June. The Spaniards sent up troops to prp| 
tect the railway, and under cover of their guns thg 
miners resumed operations. Last month the Moor^ 
attacked and defeated the Spanish outposts, and c^if 
July 26th defeated a Spanish force close to MelillaJ 
killing a General and a large number of officers^ 
The casualties are reported at from 2,000 to 3,ooOj 



Prince Von Buelow. 

Ilis latest portrait. 


Dr. Von Bethmann Hollweg, 

The New Chancellor. 


frat it is probable most of those reported dead 
Simply ran away, leaving their officers to be killed. 
^The reverse led to the demand for 75,000 reinforce¬ 
ments. The Spaniards had 20,000 troops in and 
flear Melilla. The Spanish conscripts resented being 
Sent for service out of Spain. War with the Moors 
jfe unpopular in Spain, where, from the highest to the 
lowest, the Moors arc regarded as a practically 
Unconquerable foe. Barcelona, always a hotbed of 
jpsvolution, and Catalonia, always glad of an oppor- 
|mity of asserting its independence of Madrid, rose 
revolt. Martial law was proclaimed throughout 
lin, and hostile demonstrations took place in the 
jfpital. The revolt of Barcelona appears to have 
quelled. The city is dominated by the guns of 
art; but Sp&in seems to have entered upon one 
periodical fever fits. In Melilla she has a 
*f by the ears, and the end is not yet. 


The South African delegations 
United arrived in London last month 

South Africa. bearing with them their ultima¬ 

tum. They had agreed upon the 
terms upon which they would accept unification— 
these and no other. To vary the clauses in any par¬ 
ticular, especially those which relate to the future 
political status of the majority of the King’s subjects 
in South Africa, would be to wreck union. Seldom 
has so imperious an ultimatum been addressed to the 
Imperial Government, and the Imperial Government 
surrendered at discretion. Ministers made wry faces, 
but they swallowed the leek. It was in vain that Mr. 
W. P. Schreiner, at the head of an intelligent deputa¬ 
tion of coloured men and natives, protested against 
the monstrous demand that the Imperial Parliament 
should, by its own act, disqualify for all time all natives 
of South Africa from sitting in a South African 
Parliament. I discuss the question elsewhere, so I 
need say no more here beyond registering a protest 
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against enforcing upon us in England the betrayal of 
our wards and the establishment by the Imperial 
authority of the odious principle of a colour line. If 
the white men of South Africa wish to give legis¬ 
lative effect to their race prejudices they ought to do 
it themselves. They ought not to insist that before 
handing over the country to them to govern as they 
please, we should • veto in advance by our authority 
and in our name the right of a native of South Africa, 
no matter what may be his culture, his intelligence, 
or his capacity, to legislate for his own people. Note 
also that by the Act no account whatever is taken of 
the existence of women. Black men retain the vote 
in the Cape province, but white women are not even 
counted as units of the population in distributing the 
seats allocated to white adult males. 

It is curious to note that dema- 


The Croat gogues in the true sense of that 
Twin Demagogues, much abused word appear in this 
country in pairs. We have never 
had two greater demagogues, leaders of the people by 
popular oratory, than Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. 
After them, on the other side of the House, but in 
the true line of succession, came Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Randolph Churchill. Now the demagogic 
blue riband returns to the Liberal ranks, and in Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill we have 
two demagogues who may challenge comparison 
fearlessly with either of the two pairs which 
preceded them for the vigour, the fervour, and 
the convincing ‘character of their appeal to the 
democracy. Mr. Winston Churchill at Edinburgh 
on July 17th, and Mr. Lloyd George at Limehouse 
on July 30th, showed themselves to be possessed of 
the genuine fibre of British demagogism. There is 
a directness, a persuasiveness and a provocative 
defiantness (to coin a word) which their enemies 
recognise and dread. The breezy humour and slap¬ 
dash boisterousness of their platform rhetoric appeal 
to King Demos, who is apt to weary of the wearisome 
dialectics of the choplogics of Westminster. At 
Limehouse, His Majesty the People was served with 
a copious draught of the real old stingo, and he has 
been smacking his lips ever since. 

Each of our great political parties 
Tariff Reform has its own Old Man of the Sea. 

_ _ j 

Home Rule. The Liberals were saddled with 
Home Rule by Mr. Gladstone, the 
Unionists with Tariff Reform by Mr. Chamberlain. 


Each" party relies upon the defeat of its adversary by 
identifying the other side with the unpopular Old 
Man whom it carries on its shoulders. The sole 


stock-in-trade of the Unionist Party is the unpppO; 
larity of Home Rule, and the Liberals, although nbl 
quite so destitute, find their most valuable asset $ 
the instinct of self-preservation which compels the 
constituencies to recoil from Tariff Reform or alii 


other alias of Protection. If the Liberals could betrj^ 
the cause of Home Rule and Mr. Balfour could bui$ 
Tariff Reform in the deep, deep blue sea, then thefi 
• might be a chance of a straight contest betwedM 
Liberals and Tories. But as things are nothings! 
more impossible. The Liberals, however, are 
obscuring Home Rule by many other questions^ 
whereas the luckless Mr. Balfour is compelled to pay 
more and more lip service to Tariff Reform. If 


—which at present appears impossible—he were 
obtain a majority at next election, his succeW 
will be due to the complacent conviction of tfaifj 
nation that if he were returned to power he would b$ 
able to do no more for Tariff Reform than thip 
Liberals have done for Home Rule since 1895. $ 


The Tariff Reformers exultingly 
Houseof Lords remind us that they have no Hott« 

•n of Lords to reckon with. Bure 

Elections. strangely enough that fact may! 

prove their own undoing. The Liberals have always^ 
been able to secure the support of many roembesf 
of their own party who detest Home Rule jb$j 
reminding them that so long as the House of Lords 


exists, votes for Home Rule candidates possess a' 
strictly academic significance. If Mr. Balfour could 
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The Peer : “ I’ve had a long innings, scoring off this bat, 
but it looks as if I shall be bowled oat this time. He’s dead'on 
the wicket," , ,'i 
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only point to a Second Chamber as certain to knife 
Tariff Reform as the House of Lords is to veto Home 
Rule, Unionist Free Traders would vote with him 
down to the very last man. It is the absence of 
the Peers’ veto that makes Tariff Reform so 
deadly to the Unionist Party. Unionist Free 
Traders, unlike Liberal anti-Home Rulers, cannot 
rely upon any House of Peers to save them from the 
consequences of their own votes. A vote for a 
Liberal Government cannot bring in Home Rule for 
Ireland so long as the House of Lords exists, whereas 
if they installed Mr. Balfour in power, the volets would 
have no guarantee against Protection in the Second 
Chamber. The moral of course is to vote against 
Tariff Reform, and that undoubtedly is the course 
which the electors will take whenever an election is 
fought on the question for and against Protection. 

When the Budget goes before the 
The in PUX House of Lords, what will they do 
the Budget. with it ? There seems to be a 

general agreement among poli¬ 
ticians of both parties that the Peers will do all the 
harm to it that they dare. But they will not dare to 
throw it out altogether. That would be to throw the 
whole finances of the country into confusion, and 
would challenge a revolution. The Peers are not 
exactly such fools as to challenge a life-and-death 
struggle upon a question in which they would be 
obviously fighting for their own cash interest as 
against the interest of the non-landed community. 
To stake the existence of the House of Lords 
on the issue whether new taxation should be 
placed on the unearned increment of the land¬ 
lords’ property or upon the bread and meat of 
the labouring poor would too obviously be simple 
suicide, seeing that it is the poor men’s votes which 
would settle the question. But if they dare not throw 
out the Budget as a whole, have they the constitu¬ 
tional right to amend it ? The balance of argument 
up to the present moment seems to be, that though 
they may not amend any clauses which provide for the 
financial necessities of the year, they will certainly try 
to cut out of the Bill any clauses which can be omitted 
without impairing the receipts of the Exchequer. This 
means that if the Bill goes up, containing provisions 
fot the valuation of all the land in the country, 
including agricultural land and small holdings 
expressly exempted from the new taxation, the Peers 
iVfll eliminate such clauses on the ground that pro¬ 
visions for making a new Domesday Book should 
be tacked on to a Budget. 


On Thursday night, July ist, Sir 
The Murder \V. H. Curzon Wyllie, political 
Sir Curzon Wyllie. aide-de-camp to Lord Morley, was 
shot dead as he was leaving the 
Imperial Institute on the occasion of the annual 
summer meeting of the Indian National Association. 
His murderer was a young Indian student from the 
Punjab, by name Madha Lao Dhingra, who had been 
studying engineering for the last two years. He had 
armed himself with three revolvers and a dagger, and 
selected Sir Curzon Wyllie as his victim merely 
because he was the most conspicuous person present. 
In the struggle that ensued Dhingra shot a Parsee, 
Dr. Lalcaca, dead, and tried to shoot himself. The 
revolver missed fire, Sir Leslie Probyn seized 
Dhingra, and, after a struggle, in which he sprained 
his wrist and broke two of his ribs, he succeeded in 
handing him over to justice. Dhingra, when brought 
before the magistrates, refused to recognise the right 
of any English court to try him. He read a state¬ 
ment, in which he said :— 

It is perfectly justifiable on our part to kill the Englishman 
who i.s polluting our sacied laiul. I am surprised at the teirible 
hypocrisy, the farce, and the moi kery of the English people. 
They pose as champions of oppressed humanity—the peoples 
of the Congo and the peoples ol Russia—as if there were no 
terrible oppression and horrible atrocities committed in India ; 
for example, the killing of two millions of people every year and 
the outraging of our women. 

“ I wish,” he added, “ that English people shall 
sentence me to death, for in that case the •ven¬ 
geance of my countrymen will be all the more 
keen.” He had his wish on July 23rd; he was 
sentenced to death after a trial in which he refused to 
make any defence or to accept counsel [tressed upon 
him. “I am proud,” he said, “to have the honour 
to lay down my life for the cause of my country.” 

The murder was the act of one 
The Madness whose mind was so unhinged that 
Dhingra. be had convinced himself that the 
wrongs, . offered by India were such 
as to justify any Indian k.lling any Englishman at 
sight. It was based upon a calculation that he 
would achieve a martyr’s crown. This led me to 
address a letter to the Press, from which the follow¬ 
ing is an extract:— 

May I ask for your permission to state briefly some consider¬ 
ations why Dhingra’s wish should not he granted ? 

In the first place, the fact that he desires it is a reason why 
his wishes should not be gratified. 80 far as he is concerned, a 
life-long sentence of incaiceration would be much more punitive 
than the short, sharp shrift of the gallows. 

In the second place, it is bad policy to confer what would be 
regarded as a crown of martyrdom upon tire assassin. The 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church. 

In iht third place, even if the man is not technically mad in a 
pathological sense, he is politically insane. His was not a poll- 




THE SAILORS OF THE BRITISH FLEET IN LONDON. 

On July 2lst the City of London gave an official welcome to 1,200 of the men on the shim of the - Fleet lying in the 
Thames. The first picture represents the Bluejackets passing the statue of Mr. Gladstone at the end of Kingsway, and the 
second picture shows the crowd in the City, and their interest in 'fijrlysh Delegates, who were in London at the time, and 
S", followed the procession of the Bluejackets to the Guildhall. 
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from pressing our treaty rights- 
But we have not abated one jot 
or one tittle of our claim to speak 
with authoritative voice in sup¬ 
port of our treaty rights. Sir 
Edward Grey incidentally let 
fall a remark which indicates the 
flaw in the diplomacy of this 
Government, not only in relation 
to the Congo question, but to < 
others. Replying to the asser¬ 
tion that if we had acted by 
force of arms we should not have 
stood alone, Sir Edward re 
marked that we had frequently 
declared in public our desire to 
act effectively in those regions, 
but dial no other Power had in 
consequence of these declara¬ 
tions proffered us their support. 
That is just like the present 
Government. Instead of using 

\ [Lafay'tt,. ~ PHot^raph t, y \ f La/ayrUe. its diplomatic apparatus all over 

Admiral Sir William May. Adm. Prince Louis of Battenberg. Europe in order to ascertain 

confidentially the views of the 



tical assassination in the ordinary sense. If he had slain anyone 
who could have lieen represented as an oppressor, it might have 
been regarded as the act of a sane man. Dhingra’s act can only 
be defended, as he defended it, on grounds which would justify 
the murder of every Englishman by every Indian. This is mad¬ 
ness, sheer and downright lunacy. As if a man in revolt against 
the existence of the sea would shoot every sailor in sight. As 
Dh.ngra carried his political madness to homicidal lengths his 
proper place is Broadmoor. 

I venture, therefore, to submit that considerations of justice, 
policy, and mercy justify the commutation of Dhingra’s sen¬ 
tence. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow, the well-known authority on 
mental disease, supported the contention on medical 
grounds. In his opinion Dhingra was insane. If so, 
he certainly ought not to be hanged. The only plea 
for hanging him that 1 have heard is that if we did 
not it would seem as if we were afraid. It is worse 
to he really afraid to do what we know ought to he 
done for fear of seeming to he afraid, than to do right 
and to have our action misinterpreted. 

Sir Edward Grey’s defence of his 
The Congo— policy on the Congo amounts in 

till Christmas. brief to this. We have refused to 

recognise the transfer of sovereignty 
from King Leopold to the Belgian Government until 
hWre see- that the slate of slavery established there by 
$he late administration has luen changed. At present 


other Governments, the Foreign Minister makes a 
sjieech in the House of Commons an 1 waits for 
echoes in other capitals. That is what they did 
about the armament question that is what they 
appear to be doing on the Congo. Of course such 
a use of our diplomatic, service for purposes of 
collecting information and disseminating the views 
of Ministers would involve the recall of ambassa¬ 
dors, who are notoriously cynically and even defiantly 
contemptuous of the policy of their chief. But that 
ought to be done anyhow, and until it is done Sir * 
Edward Grey will find himself continually in danger 
of being thwarted where he expected to be supported, 
and constantly exposed misinterpretation and mis¬ 
understanding owing to the different note that prevails 
in the House of Commons and in the Embassies. Note 
in connection with this dreadful Congo business that 
the brilliant author of “ The Blue Lagoon ” has written 
a brief hut haunting story of horror in the Vampire 
State entitled “ The Pools of Silence.” It embodies 
a powerful impeachment of the “system,” with an 
appalling picture of the conditions of environment 
and of climate which make that system the infernal 
thing it is. 

The Londoners last month were 
The Navy afforded an opportunity for the 
Evidence. first time for many years of seeing 


|a*&'Belgian Colonial Minister is visiting the Congi 
gee what pan be done. Until he returns we refi 


the British Navy. The Lord 
Mayor, who is titularly Admiral of the Port of 
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London, invited the Admiralty to send the Fleet to 
the Thames. The arrival of the ships was the signal 
for a week of excursions to Southend, of receptions 
in the City, and of visits of inspection to the smaller 
craft which passed through Tower Bridge. Ihe 
soured and disappointed clique which has failed in 
its conspiracy to “ Down Fisher,” skulked about 
sneering at “this disgraceful method of advertising 
the Fleet,” but the general public paid them no heed. 
It cursed the “Moderates,” who have sold the river 
steamboats for a song to spite the Progres¬ 
sives, and so deprived the crowd ol the use of 
its natural highway ; but not even that natural and 
legitimate sense of irritation spoiled the general enjoy¬ 
ment of the naval pageant. To have a fleet en 
evidence before the taxpayer is almost as important as 
to have a fleet in being before the enemy. For the 
Editors of lb- Empire, the Tsar and the King special 
naval reviews wete provided in the Solent. London 
is more important to the Empire than either Editors, 
Tsar or King, and it is to be hoped that the first visit 
of the Fleet will not be the last. 

The House of Lords, being moved 
Parliament thereto by Lord Roberts, was last 
NatlonaUJefence. month with great difficulty re¬ 
strained by the united efforts of 
both Front Benches from passing a resolution in 
favour of compulsory military service. Later in the 
month, in the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith set 
forth the conclusions arrived at by a Sub-Committee 
of the Imperial Defence Committee as to the peril of 
invasion. Given a supreme navy, and the invasion 
of this country on a large scale becomes an abso¬ 
lutely impracticable operation. Without a supreme 
navy, not even an army as strong as that of 
Germany would save us from subjection. And 
for this reason. If the enemy had command 
of the sea he would not need to invade us: 
he would simply sit down on our trade routes, cork 
up our harbours, and starve us into submission. The 
maintenance of a navy adequate to our necessities is 
therefore the first thing needful in the work of Imperial 
defence. Hence we welcome Mr. McKenna’s 
announcement, for which we have prepared our 
readers from the first, that the Ministerial programme 
for this year will be eight Dreadnoughts, not four. 
They will lay down the keels of four, and get 
ready for laying down a second four. These 
are not to be regarded as coming into next year’s 
programme, which, unless the aeroplane makes hay 
of the Navy, will have to include another eight 
Dreadnoughts with concomitants. 


A Case 
of 

Mistaken Identity. 


Last month, commenting upon the « 
extraordinary curiosity of theti| 
presence of the name of the proJjjf 
prietor of the Western Mail, “ a.% 
vehement, not to say a virulent, opponent of Liberal 1 
policy in general and of the Budget in particular,”^ 
among the list of Knights created by the Liberal^ 
Government, I expressed my surprise. But by some s 
extraordinary and still unexplained blunder I called il 
the Tory Knight Mr. Duncan instead of Mr. RiddelL.Jj 
Sir John Duncan is the proprietor of the South WaleS;M 
Daily Navs, the Liberal, organ par excellence of the : '| 
Principality. Sir George Riddell it is who is theJ 
proprietor of the Western Mail. It is as if I had;Jj 
mixed up the names of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour, Jj 
and described the former as the leader of the Unionist A” 
opposition. My regret for the blunder is only quali-;| 
fied by the satisfaction which I have in being 
provided with an opportunity of paying homage t<j 
the new Liberal Knight who for the last fifty 
has been a 
champion in 
every good 
cause. I first ’ 
made acquaint¬ 
ance with the 
South Wales 
Daily News 
in the early 
eighties, when 
it was my duty 
to compile the 
epitome of 
opinion from 
the London 
and Provincial 
newspapers. I 
remember in 
those days ad¬ 
miring its un¬ 
swerving cour¬ 
ageous advo¬ 
cacy of Liberal 
principles, and 
as it was then so it is to-day. Sir John Duncan has > 
indeed well earned his knighthood, not merely for his 
services in journalism, but also for the good work he ) 
has done for education, municipal government, and J 
the administration of justice. He was one of the i 
founders, if not the actual originator, of Reuter’s jj; 
special service. 'J 
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Sir John Duncan. 



MRS. BARNETT. 

r is a curious thing that the names of most of the 


H .famous women of our times are to be found in 
“ The Dictionary of Biography ” under the 
Second letter of the alphabet. Mrs. Browning, the 
’ ^greatest of the poets of her sex; Mrs. Josephine 
f Bu'ler, the leader of one of the greatest moral 
awakenings of our generation ; Miss Lydia Becker, 
the pioneer of the 
)■. Woman’s Suffrage movc- 
^ ment; M rs. Booth, the 
inspirer and joint 
founder of the Salvation 
!Jt - Army ; Madame Blaval- 
|j sky, the founder of the 
, Theosophical Society, 
g; and Mrs. Besant, her 
^•'successor, are. all B’s. 

So also is Mrs. Barnett, 

'wife of Canon Barnett, 
g'-whose name is im- 
.perinferably associated 
With Toynbee Hall and 
Jf.; University Settlements, 

| and who is now devot- 
* ing her energies to the 
|v : creation of the Garden 
jrj Suburb at Hampstead. 
t Of all the B’s just enu- 
V,' merated Mrs. BarnelL 
and Mrs. Besant alone 
remain amongst us, if 
h indeed Mrs. Besant can 
|, be said to be with us 
’ when she is abva\s 
^ making meteoric flights 
t ’“'through space from con¬ 
i'', tinent to continent. Mrs. 

Barnett is a home bird. 
k Although, like Mrs. Be- 
i;- sant, of Irish extraction, 
she sits close to her 
English nest, but she 
r has occasionally travelled 
far afield, visiting India, 
l China, Japan, Russia, 
if/and the United States 
Her life-work has 
entred itself first in 

IjSffbitechapel, and afterwards in Hampstead, centres 
|Om which the influence of her teachings and the 
Aspiration of her example have spread, are spread- 
and will spread throughout the civilised world. 

THE HANDY WOMAN OF SOCIAT, SERVICE. 

•'It seems almost absurd to describe Mrs. Henrietta 
Barnett to Londoners, especially to East 
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Mrs. Barnett. 


London and Hampstead, for ever since she came as 
a bride of twenty-one to St. Jude’s Vicarage, White¬ 
chapel, she has been going in and out amongst 
all who are doing anything, ns the handy woman 
of social reform. From r873 to 1906, in White¬ 
chapel, sometimes at Bristol and at Westminster, and 
now most of all at Hampstead, she has been constantly 

in evidence, a motherly 
woman who, having no 
children of her own, has 
adopjted everybody with¬ 
in r«ch as foster sons 
and daughters. The wife 
of a Church dignitary, 
entirely free from the 
taint of ecelesiasticism, 
r lint-founder of the origi¬ 
nal University .Settle¬ 
ment, who is not in the 
least a prig, Mrs. Barnett 
has spent the best part 
of her life in everybody’s 
service. The strange 
thing is that she has not 
worn out the physical 
vehicle which has had 
to carry so long her 
eager and impetuous 
soul. Mrs. Barnett was 
born in 1851, but she 
has preserved unim¬ 
paired to the present 
day her physical vigour 
and her keen interest in 
the welfare and the 
movement of the world. 
If sometimes she speaks 
as if she were no longer 
a young girl, it is a fn(on 
‘’c parlcr , a mere con- 
V'-ntional tribute of re¬ 
spect to the Almanack. 
For she combines the 
wisdom garnered by 
long and varied ex[)eri- 
ence with the enthusi¬ 
asm and hopefulness of 
youth. 

THE MOTHER OF THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 

Mrs. Barnett is a woman of energy and initiative. 
The brief bede-roll of the B’s is enough to show that 
energy and initiative are by no means the exclusive 
monopoly of the male. In the extent and the 
variety of apostolic labours few men could vie with 
these keen gospellers in petticoats. Mrs. Besant at 
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sixty-two years of age, after having traversed Australia, 
India, Europe and Great Britain, is now careering 
across the. continent of America, sleeping in railway 
cars and living on platforms. Mrs. Barnett, though 
stationed at headquarters, is just as busy in her own 
way. But lor the sex prejudice which still lingers 
she would he in Parliament and in the Ministry. 
And even despite that prejudice, I hope to see her 
appointed by some future President of the Local 
Government Board as the official mother of all the 
children of the State. She has been their unofficial 
mother for many a year past, and it is little short of 
a national scandal that no woman has yet been 
appointed to take official control of the multitudinous 
family of orphans to whom the State stands in loco 
parentis. Mr. John Burns is a splendid man, and all 
that man can do John Burns can dare. But the 
spectacle of John Burns with cap, apron and feeding 
bottle, posing as nursing mother of the infants of the 
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State, is too much for the risible faculties of mankind, | 

Omnipotent Parliament admits its inability to£tttake| 
a woman out of a man, and it would seem to%jk.*raj 
natural corollary of that recognition of its limitation^ 
that we should abandon the absurdity of trying to« 
make official mothers out of male Presidents of the?j* 

Board of Trade. J 

HUSHANU AND WIFE. .•$ 

It is difficult to write about Mrs. Barnett without! 
saying something about her husband. For the BarvJ 
netts, like the Brownings, are inseparable in the mitK$>'| 
of those who know them. They are not two, but one 
it is impossible even to conceive of one without the! 
other. Mrs. Josephine Butler and Canon Butler were* 
another married pair, but Mrs. Butler overshadowed!! 
her husband as Mrs. Barnett does not overshadow.!! 
Canon Barnett, in being equally yoked togetherf| 
the Barnetts rather resemble the Booths. But MrS,«| 
Booth died many years ago, and General Bootb|f 
stands alone. Canon Barnett does not stand alone—*0 
he has never stood alone. If in the early days he:l 
was rather more visible and audible to all men, of® 
1 ite years Mrs. Barnett has been brought more before® 
die public. But they have lived together, toiledli 
together, written books together, travelled together.,*^ 
It is difficult to point to any one phase of the multi-J 
farious activity of their blended lives and say that! 
here or there either worked alone. It is true that, : | 
the female ministry not yet being recognised in the:..! 
Anglican Church, Canon Barnett has had a mono^l 
poly of the pulpit. But who knows how much of the,'I 
inspiration of his sermons he owes to the guardian*!! 
angel of his home ? :'i 

<f 

A PREACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

The Barnetts have been for a generation among | 
the most strenuous, the most conspicuous, and the 4 
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most useful apostles of practical Christianity in 
modern England, ('anon Barnett may be regarded as 
the man upon whom the mantle of Charles Kingsley 
has fallen. He is emphatically a Broad Churchman 
Of the school of Jowett, who ignores religious differ- 
encdMttnd goes about doing good. If l were to 
attempt to sum Up in a phrase his own conception of 
the ideal to which he has devoted his life, I should 
say that he has ever aimed at being John the Baptist 
of his own time. He has ever been a voice crying in 
the wilderness, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord; 
make His paths straight.” To the ecelesiasticism, the 
ritual, the dogmas of the Church in which he was 
ordained a minister he has never seemed to attach 
much importance. He has been a preacher of 
righteousness. He proclaimed to all men the need 
for the resurrection of the buried life. He tells 
men:— 

There is within you a buried life, which does i.ol get free. In 
old days it got free through old iorms of religion, and then men 
had peace, and were not afraid of anybody or anything. We 
cannot go back to the old forms—they are gone with the old 
times, and in presence of the new learning of our days. 

HIS MESSAGE. 


What then must wc do ? We live in a transition 
stage. The old creeds have lost their hold. The 
. new awakening word of Christ has yet to he spoken. 
East London, ho said long ago, needs with a need 
beyond all other needs a revivifying of the relation 
which exists between man and God. But with all its 


■ Searching it finds not God. It is even in some tilings 
f'drifting away from (lod. There may he more sobriety, 
L but there is less reverence. More churchgoing, but 
gdriso more gambling. What is the Canon’s message 
Pto the men of this generation ? It is the message of 
fcjohn the Baptist addressing a new world with the old 
direction, “ Be more sober, be cleaner. Live purer 
|Sfves. Give your voles thoughtfully. Make your city 
Ihealthier and more seemly.” And the keynote of all 
lilis teaching has been the demand for personal 


service. Self-giving rather than money-giving is the 
duty of man. “ Many h; ■ e been the schemes of 
reform I have known,” he says, “ but none touches 
the root of the evil which does not bring helper and 
helped into friendly relations.” 

IN WHITECHAPEL. 

When Canon Barnett was appointed to White, 
chapel the Bishop of London, in making the 
presentation, described St. Jude's as the worst 
charge in his diocese. “ We came to East London 
attracted hy its poverty, and anxious to fight 
in its strongest fortress. Among other things we 
found the poor in want of more adequate relief 
and more self-reliance.” (’anon Barnett’s work in 
Whitechapel was largely associated with three things 
—education, relief, and housing reform ; hut he is 
best known as the first warden of Toynbee Hall and 
the pioneer of the University Settlements all round 
the world. 
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IN BRISTOL. 

At Bristol and at Westminster he has ever been 
faithful to the ideal of the uncompromising preacher 
of the wilderness. When Canon of Bristol his heart 
was stirred within by the selfish smug respectability 
of the Cathedral • audience which basked in the 
delights of Cathedral services while children died 
like rotten sheep in the slums near by. 

In one of his Cathedral sermons he addressed his 
congregation as follows :— 

May it lie said that there* is in Bristol even a small minority 
who urged with passion any reasoned reform ? There are many 
who grumble, but where are those who are inspired by the 
conception of an ideal city t The citizens are strangely com¬ 
placent, satisfied with their own virtues, their charities, their 
respectability. If I may say so, they do not walk humbly . . . 
It is because Bristol’s citizens are so complacent that they do 
not recognise God’s will to feel a deep care for their neighbour’s 
needs. 

Woe he unto those who are at case in Zion ! has 
ever been the refrain of his preaching. 

THEIR SOCIAL GOSPEL. 

From the recently published volume of their essays 
I take the following succinct exposition of’ the Social 
Gospel which the Barnetts have preached and prac¬ 
tised ever since they went to the East End :— 

“ ‘ The best for the lowest ’ is not the precept always held 
in repute by those who build churches or plan amusements for 
‘East Ends,’ but it is that acted on by the greatest of social 
reformers. The flock labourer can admire pictures and fine 
music. The hooligan has power of adventure and dreams of 
, heroism. . . . Our suggestions follow, therefore, the line of 
putting the best within everyone’s reach. We would lay open 
the way to the enjoyment of beauty, of art, and of travel. We 
would nationalise luxury, anil give to every one the high thing 
which he does not want. But with our belief in human nature 
we believe also in the power of human environment over 
character. Suggestions towards social reform must therefore 
take account of laws and customs. Laws which once helped 
now hinder. . . . W T e advocate, therefore, changes which will 
substitute garden suburbs instead of slums, consideration for 
the poor instead of punishment, and such an extension of 


university influence that every worker 
may have a wider outlook on life. We 
would in a word limit State action wherever 
it interferes with the growth of manhood 
amt womanhood in the nation, and enlarge 
its actions wherever it could assist that 
growth.” 

A MARRIED JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

It will be noticed that Canon 
Barnett uses the plural pronoun. 

It is not “ 1,” but “ we ” ; not “ the 
Rev. Samuel,” but, as the visitor 
may see inscribed on their doorplate 
in the Close at Westminster, “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnett.” He told an 
interviewer once:— 

My wife and I had a great deal to do 
with starling Tnynhee Hall—my wife 
quite as much as myself. That always 
has to he remembered. In such a work 
the woman element, which is sometimes 
forgotten, is often after all the most 
potent. Mrs. Barnett has been the moving 
spirit of much that goes on here, including 
the picture exhibitions we have had for the last twelve years. 

This is one of the unique characteristics of Canon , 
Barnett. He is not only a John the Baptist, of whom 
there have been many—he is a married Jqttfkthe 
Baptist, who was fortunate enough to find a wifWirho / 
was eager and able to keep step with him in all that ; 
he Lied to do for God or man. The old text, “ Be [ 
not unequally yoked with unbelievers,” is capable of 
a much wider application than that which it usually .! 
received. For the wife who does not believe in her 
husband’s mission, or the husband who does not 
believe in his wife’s inspiration, are unequally yoked 
indeed. , ; 

DATES. 

This is not a biography of either of these notable ; 
pioneers. But some facts and dales in Mrs. Barnett’s ; 
life may not be out of place. She was only twenty-one * 
when as a bride she went to St. Jude’s, with her ’, 
husband, then twenty-nine years old, on his taking!; 
charge of the parish. She soon was immersed in| 
parish work. Her first public appointment came in v" 
1875, when she was appointed a manager of the great j 
barrack pauper schools at Forest Gate, a post which 
she filled till 1897. In 1878 Mrs. Barnett inaugurated,;j 
an important piece of work by sending nine poor ” 
children for a stay in the country—since developed ■ 
into the Children’s Country Holiday Movement, ; 
dealing annually with tens of thousands of boys and ; 
girls. In 1884 Mrs. Barnett founded the London ; 
Pupil Teachers’ Association, which has created a :, 
powerful influence among the girl teachers of the metro- 1 • 
polis; and from 1891 till the society was absorbed 
by the I..C.C. she was its president. Between 1876 ‘ 
and 1898 she was hon. secretary of the Whitechapel 
branch of the Metropolitan Association for Befriending ' 
Young Servants—familiarly known as the M.A.B.Y.S*; ■ 
she promoted homes for workhouse girls, and is >, 
vice-president of the National Association for the 7! 









Welfare of the Feeble-minded; and was a member of 
the Poor-Law School-Children’s Departmental Com¬ 
mittee, 1894-96. 

‘ THE FOUNDING OF TOYNBEE HALL. 

The founding of Toynbee Hall dates from the year 
1883. In that year some Cambridge men expressed 
a desire to do some work in a poor district; they 
were not desirous of associating with the ordinary 
type of college mission, and Mr. Barnett was asked to 
suggest a better way. The letter was received just 
as he was leaving London for Oxford, and was 
slipped, with others, into his pocket. Put the story 
is best told in Mrs. Barnett’s own words •* Soon 
something went wrong with the engine,” she says, 
“ and delayed the train so long that the passengers 
were allowed to get out. We seated ourselves on 
the railway bank, and there he (Mr. Barnett) wrote a 
letter suggesting that men might have a house, where 
'they could come for short or long periods, and, living 
in an industrial quarter, learn to ‘ sup sorrow with the 
.poor.’ The letter pointed out that close personal 
iknowledge of individuals among the poor must 
precede wise legislation lor remedying their needs, 
land that as English local government was based on 
Ithb gpumption of a leisured cultivated class, it was 
^necessary to provide it artificially in those regions 
iiWhere the line of leisure was drawn just above 
“sleeping hours, and where the education ended at 
■thirteen years of age and with the three R’s. That 
letter founded Toynbee Hall.” 

; THE LIGHTHOUSE OF THE EAST END. 

. Of Toynbee Hall it is unnecessary to ’speak. 
■Started originally as “an eye through which the 
' University could see the East End of London,” it 
became the precursor of a series of University Settle- 
t ments, which have been at least as much a means of 
grace to the settlers as to those a mom/ whom they 
settled. It has been a bright light in a dark place, 
and good men and women all over the world have 
kindled their lamps at this shrine. 


distinction between the ideal and the idol is also the distinction 
between true and false patriotism. The true patriot is he who 
thinks and cares for the ideal of his country, the false patriot is 
he who thinks only of its name —its flag—or its extent. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. 

Another co-operator in the St. Jude’s group, years 
before Toynbee Hall was founded, was Mr. Asquith. 
Last year, when making the presentation of their 
portraits, Mr. Asquith paid the following well- 
deserved tribute to Mrs. Barnett. He said:— 

The predominant characteristic of Mrs. Barnett I seem to find 
in her intense interest in, and her overpowering desire to brighten 
and encourage the lives of, the children of this part of. London. 
When I first lcmember Mrs. liarnett, she was engaged in the 
most excellent task of bofuending young servants. Then she 
took charge of the workhouse children, and got hold of a 
recreation “ground in Whitechapel, and, stage by stage, she was 
developed into what 1 may call the “non-official custodian of 
tile children of the State.” It is in continuation of the various 
stages of that great and bcnehcent enterprise that she has now 
established a garden suburb at Hampstead, where, I hope, the 
children who have for years been found in squalid surroundings 
in this par: of London may ha\e happier conditions in which to 

enjoy their >->ung lives. ... it work done in Last London, 

and done by no one more cilia lively than by Canon and Mrs. 
Barnett, was the getting into that intimate personal, friendly 
touch with individual men and women which in the long run is 
the best secret of social and cieiy other form of progress. 

ARf AND CULTURE. 

Settlements, however, were never regarded by Mr. 
and Mrs. Barnett as other than a makeshift. Mr. 
Barnett said once : “ Settlements really exist in order 
to compel attention to circumstances which ought to 
be swept away so as to render Settlements un¬ 
necessary.” 

By way of practically illustrating the state of things 
in which Settlements would be unnecessary, Mrs. 
Barnett has devoted herself of late chiefly to the 
creation of the Hampstead Garden Suburb, of which 
more anon. 

Mr >. Barnett has ever been an intrepid advocate 
of the humanities. The success of tin: Whitechapel 
Art Gallery, opened in 1901 by Lord Rosebery, was 


f LORD MILNER, 

q Among the notable lecturers at 
.Toynbee Hall may be mentioned 
Lord Milner, who was attracted 
sjtoere by the memory of Arnold 
t-Toynbee, and who still keeps up 
-friendly relations with the Barnetts 


I 


-his South Africtin policy notwith¬ 


standing. For the Barnetts, as befits 
eachers of righteousness, were 
iutraged by the war waged on the 
oer Republics, against which they 
re unflinching testimony. No 
hated Jingoism more than 
Warden of Toynbee. Writing 
ie time on the sin of idolatry, 
ipn Barnett said :— 

'be wrong is not m having idols, but in 
tnental^indolence and pride which 
.ects thfi ideal behind the idol. This 
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largely due to her exertions. But she has never 
been content with merely providing institutions for 
the service of the people. She has been sedulous in 
inculcating the need for the cultivation of the 
humanities in the home. 

ON DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

Writing on “ The Servant as Citizen,” Mrs. Barnett 
urged that domestic servants should be encouraged to 
attend political meetings and listen to lectures on 
local history. By this means they would take a long 
step towards the recognition of their rights as citizens. 
In the home— 

A daily paper might be taken solely for the kitchen use, a 
bookshelf kept in the pantry—the books chosen to suit low 
standards with powers of progression. The servant’s individual 
tastes—music, gardening, art, animal pets, or cycling—and her 
ersonal convenience should lie studied, so that she could make 
cr own plans and feel secure about her engagements. Labour- 
saving appliances must be provided and greater use made of 
temporary help, so that her hours of recreation should not be 
followed by the burden of extra work. 

Mrs. Burnett finds that in this matter, as in others, 
Godliness has the promise of the life that now is as 
well as that which is to come. 

The two chief labours which now preoccupy the 
attention of Mrs. Barnett are the reform of the Poor 
Law in relation to children, and the realisation of her 
cherished ideals in the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB. 

It is not often given to anyone to realise their 
ideal in so short a time as has sufficed to enable 
Mrs. Barnett to realise her ideal of a Garden Suburb.' 
She began by saving for the public eighty acres of 
beautifully wooded land for the protection and 
enlargement of Hampstead Heath. The Extension 
Council say “ that they cannot close their Report 
without recording their appreciation of the indefatig¬ 
able labours of their Honorary Secretary, Mrs. 
Barnett, whom they cordially thank. To Mrs. Bar¬ 
nett is due the suggestion that the Heath should be 
enlarged to counteract the effect of the Tube Rail¬ 
way, the details of the scheme were elaborated by 
Mrs. Barnett, and her infectious enthusiasm and 
faith resulted in the collection of the very large sum 
of more than ^£2 2,000 from private donors.” 

“spade work.” 

To which Mrs. Barnett appends the following 
characteristic postscript, which sheds a vivid light 
upon the “ spade work ” that has to be done before a 
public space can be saved for the public - 

As I am frequently mentioned in this Report, I would ask 
those whom it reaches to see, when they read my name, not me 
but the many who worked with me; those who did the seem¬ 
ingly interminable work of addressing envelopes, folding 
circulars, stamping letters (13,000 of which Miss Paterson and 1 
signed); those who did the uninteresting work of keeping lists 
of nearly 1,000 subscriptions, complicated by the fact that three 
separate appeals and responses were made ; those who organised 
and carried out street and shop collections, house-to-house 
visitation, and personal reminders to negligent persons of their 
public duties; those who did the accounts, the pretty details 
which had to be carried on for nearly live years; those who 
furnished lists, made copies, got up drawing-room meetings ; 


those who headed Deputations, faced not always courteous 
municipal bodies, and addressed public meetings ; those who 
accomplished all the dull out-of-sight work; right up to Sir 
Robert Hunter, who guided the whole movement ; and lastly,' 
those but for whose generosity all this labour would have been 
spent in vain--the public-spirited guarantors. All these men" 
and women of all classes and degrees have to be remembered, 
■when the words “ Mrs. llarnett” are used ; for it is to them 
that the public owe this gift of open sky and fresh air and free 
space, and so to them I would pass on the thanks bestowed on me, 
who did but use my many friends and act as lion. Secretary to 
an ever appreciative Council. 

It cost ^43,000 to secure eighty acres of wooded 
parkland, but the advantage of this would have beep 
largely lost but for the formation of the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb Trust, which, by an expenditure of- 
^112,000, bought 240 acres more in order to 
lay it out so as to make the suburb a garden of 
beauty instead of a mere wilderness of bricks and 
mortar. It was Mrs. Barnett who started this project.. 
She and her friends got together an investment of 1 
^76,000, formed a Company under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Lord Crewe, with Sir Robert Hunter on the ( 
directorate, and bearing the title The Hampstead! 
Garden Suburb Trust, Ltd. (32, Theobald’s Roa«|3 
W.C.). A private Act of Parliament was passed tojj 
give the Board a freer hand, and she is now a&woriC; 
day by day, week by week, and month by month, 
making her dream come true. ; 

Mrs. Barnett took me over the estate this summer, 
and I saw with my own eyes the progressive realisa*; 
tion of her vision of the suburb beautiful. ,, 

A VISION OF THE SUBURB BEAUTIFUL. 

This is her vision of what she wished to see, anefc 
as all that is necessary to describe what I saw is t$] 
change the future into the present tense, I spare the 
reader any attempts of my own to state what I saw :— 

Tn the Garden Suburb Estate it will be an essential conditio*!, 
of building that the dwellings of all classes be made attractive 
with their own distinctive attractions, as are tile cottage and the 
manor house of tile English village ; the larger gardens of £« 
rich helping to keep the air pure, and the sky view moK| 
liberal ; the cottage gardens adding that cosy, generous element! 
which ever follows the spade when affectionately and cunningljt! 
wielded as a man’s recreation. The houses will not be put il*> 
uniform lines, nor in close relationship, built regardless of eagfe 1 
other, or without 1 consideration for picturesque appearance;? 
Each one will be surioundcd with its own garden, and ever® 
road will be planted with trees, and be not less than forty feetfi 
wide. Great care will be taken that houses shall not spoil eadr 
other’s outlook, and that the noise of children shall be locally 
limited, while the avoidance of Uniformity or of an institutional! 
aspect will be obtained by the variety of the dwellings provided^ 

A community, however, consists not only of houses. For it® 
higher life it will need houses of prayer, a library, schools, p 
lecture bill and club houses. For its physical well-being omj 
community will need shops, baths and wash-houses, bake»| 
houses, refreshment rooms and arbours, co-operative stores and? 
agencies for the purpose of fostering interest in gardens ao<$g 
allotments, and the lending of tools which are beyond the mean®) 
to purchase and unnecessary for everyone individually to posses^,* 
Among the advantages of a community are the joint coni 
veniences which proximity permits, and which enable economy’’ 
to be practised without undue effort. _ , j 

It will need also playgrounds for the smaller children an® 
resting places for the aged who could not walk so far as ftons» 
the end of the estate to the Heath. There will he cottage*^ 
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with individual gardens, and cottages grouped round a quad¬ 
rangle or common sward, used, perhaps, as a tennis court for 
,, teachers before the twopenny tube carries them to their work 
fnl .ondon’s centre, and later for their young guests whose joy 
will be to 11 visit teacher” on Saturday afternoons and summer 
evenings. There will no the semi-detached two-storied houses, 
on the ground floor of which will dwell the family, with the 
manat its head wdio is ready and capable of wot king neatly 
and productively his tenth of an acre, and on the first floor the 
poor lady or working woman who takes no less a delight in 
flowers and grass plots because she cannot dig, and whose 
•efining influence will help the children, while their mother 
will.be glad to earn something by doing her domestic work. 

There will be associated residences for young men whose 
common garden and creeper-draped balconies will doubtless 
be a common joy. There will be, 1 hope, the con\ .descent 
, home, the co-operative rest house, the training school and the 
Working lads’ hostel—for a community should bear the needy 
■, and the handicapped in daily mind. There will be the deep 
- porched and broad-balconied tenements for I lie old, the single 
and the weakly, whose capacities and infirmities, while 
hindering action, do not hinder suffering from noise, crowd and 
. dirt, nor the power to enjoy the kinder environment befitting 
\ their latter days. 

>' ITS REALISATION- 

. Towards the achievement of this ideal much has 
s been done. Already houses have been erected on 
( ; the estate valued at ^250,000. Sites have been given 
J, by the Board, of which Mr. Alfred Lyttlcton is the 
X. president, f®r an Anglican Church, a Free Church 
' and Institute, and an elementary school. Every 
‘ cottage, villa or house stands in its own garden. A 
charming group of buildings has been erected for the 
•j’ accommodation of ladies who have to earn their liveii- 
if, hood, while another part of the estate is being made 
j beautiful by a quadrangle which is to house those 
who have approached the end of life and desire to 
« rest in peaceful surroundings. 

i."' -AT A PROFIT. 

• « 

All this is done, and done at a profit, including the 
t laying out of four miles of road planted with almond, 
v, cherry, acacia, maple, birch and othei ornamental 
trees, while hedgerows of sweetbriar, yew, holly and 

V wild rose have been provided in place of the ordinary 
J.’ fences. By far the greater portion of the land has 

V been applied for at the scheduled rents. The ulti- 
| mate total ground rent will not be much, if at all, 

. .. short of £1 5,000 a year—ample after payment of 
a’ four per cent, interest on the existing first mortgage 
^ of ,£40,000, four per cent, on the debenture stock, 
and five per cent, dividend on the share capital, and 
j|$ & 11 current expenses, to allow of a large annual outlay 


on the upkeep of the open spaces and the general 
beautifying of the estate, and to leave a substantial 
margin for promoting public objects and enhancing 
the amenities of life for all the residents. 

Altogether a thriving, healthy-going concern that 
ought to be the parent for many other similar garden 
suburbs all over the world. But it wants more capital, 
just because it has been so rapidly successful. How¬ 
ever, by its financial need it affords an opportunity 
of co-operation to those who own any capital, who 
have thought of the ethics of investment, and who 
desire to know that their money is doing useful 
work, as well as earning 4 or 5 per cent. 

And without Mrs. Barnett nothing of all this might 
have been done. 

Si monumentum queeris circumspice. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE STATE. 

The other great work to which Mrs. Barnett is 
devoting her unimpaired energies is the completion 
of the beneficent reform lo. which the State Children’s 
Association has clamoured so persistently and so 
long. In the last number of this Review I noticed 
her onslaught upon the Local Government Board 
for allowing 20,000 of the children of the State to 
remain in the workhouses. Mrs. Barnett maintains 
that the transfer is urgently demanded alike by 
humanity and economy. 

Between her and the President of the Local 
Government Board there occasionally rages the fierce 
war that breaks out between two public-spirited 
persons, each of whom is perfectly certain that the 
public weal would best be served if their ideas were 
carried out. With Mrs. Barnett are Lord Crewe, 
Lord Lytton, Sir Albert Spicer, and many other public 
men; with John Burns are the organised and 
entrenched forces of a great public department. But 
Mrs. Barnett will win in the end, and John Burns will 
be one of those who will call her blessed. 

I conclude this most inadequate sketch of one of 
the worthiest and most useful citi/.ens of the modern 
State by asking why such citizens should be regarded 
as unfit to exercise the franchise, which is conceded 
freely to every Tom, Dick, and Harry in the land ? 
The State is suffering in every department for lack 
of just such intelligent selfless service as that Mrs. 
Barnett has been rendering all her life—outside the 
pale. 
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WHAT THEY THOUGHT OF US. 


L AST month I published the first instalment of 
a series of replies kindly sent to me by many 
of the Editors of the Empire to questions 
which I had submitted to them as to their impres¬ 
sions of the Old Country. 

This month I publish their replies to the rest of the 
questionnaire. As before, I divide the answers up 
according to the Dominion from which the Editor 
came, but I do not further betray the identity of the 
writer. By this means much greater frankness of 
expression was secured. The opinions of our recent 
guests, it will be seen, cover a large field, and they 
will be read with interest as the utterances of fresh 
minds brought suddenly into close contact with the 
realities of our Old World civilisation. 

How Does Our Physique Compare with 
that of Your People? 

NORTH AMERICA. 

I. Well. 

2. You are decidedly inferior in the masses. 

3. More favourably than I expected to find. 

4. Not as good. 

5. In the country parts “ you have it.” In the large 
cities the physique of your people is not better than ours, 
if as good. 

SOUTH AFRICA, 

i. In stature ours is superior. 

2. Inferior. 

’ 3. Poorly, on the whole. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. Very similar. 

2. On the whole, there is practically no discernible 
difference, though your slum people are certainly deficient 
physically. 

3. It is very inferior in the poor of the cities ; about 
the same in the well-to-do. 

4. On the whole, favourably. 

5. The physique of the well-to-do people in England is 
splendid—the result of exercise and outdoor life. That 
of the poorer classes, inferior to ours. 

6. Much the same. 

7. In the country districts and in the North, very well 
indeed. In the towns, London included, very badly. 
Your Territorials are mostly good, but not one in ten in 
London is good enough for a Territorial. The shop and 
working women are very poor physically, and in the 
factories worse. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

1. Most unfavourably. 

2, Not well, so far as the cities are concerned. Factory 
operatives and working people are of a distinctly bettor 
type physically in New Zealand. 

INDIA. 

1. Our domiciled European community is very small 
and confined almost entirely to the towns. The physique 
of the Burmese is good. 

2. Well. 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

1. Most favourably. 


Do You Find the Morals and Religious Life J 
of Our People Higher or Lower than I 
Your Own? 1 

NORTH AMERICA. f 

No proper opportunity to judge. 


1. 

2 . 
3 - 


No. 


Not prepared to express an opinion. ft 

SOUTH AFRICA. % 

1. Higher in England, but I observe greater laxity | 
than twenty or thirty years ago. 

2. Lower- -if one can judge in so short a time. This <1 
refers to our white population, of course. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. As far as I can judge, much on a par. * 

2. I can sec no difference. | 

3. Not sufficient opportunity of judging. $ 

4. Apparently much about the same. 

5. Quite unable to answer this question. 

6. Formed no opinion. 

7. No means of observing. 

NEW ZEALAND. | 

1. T have not noticed much difference, but the people ^ 

strike me as superior in courtesy and consideration. 'v* 

2. I have had no sufficient opportunity of judging. ',*■* 

INDIA. J 

1. Higher ; but the Buddhists of Burma are beginning^ 
now to work for the elevation of their people. 

2. The differences are sufficiently great for a summary | 

judgment in a couple of words to be unfair. , 'jj 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

1. Ours being a mixed population, it docs not afford 
an opportunity for comparison. J 

How Does Our Press Compare with You*! 

Own ? " ‘ 1 

NORTH AMERICA. ;,| 

1. No better in a news sense ; editorially stronger. Mi 

2. You have all grades of Press. That which appealisj| 
to your educated people is better than ours ; the rest is| 
trashier. We have practically only the 011c constituency.;’! 

3. Daily papers much better written and a superior! 
tone—probably due to larger issues. 

4. As purveyors of news our papers are quite as enter-l 

prising—making allowance for their financial circulations^ 
—as yours ; but they are much superior in their special^ 
articles, book-reviewing, and leaders. f 

5. It is better, more reliable, not so slipshod or heed -4 
less. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. Not a fair comparison, owing to our limited popula -1 
tion. Yours is excellent; ours very creditable undeFj 
conditions. 

2. Inferior; owing to our having to cater for a morel 
exacting public, small numerically, but great intel*» 
lectually. 

3. Considering your resources and conditions I do hot l 
think the Colonial Press need fear comparison. 


1. Very much alike. 


AUSTRALIA. 


fit 




2. On the whole, it is much better, but I notice a 
:ndency to use the news columns too much for party 
urposes. 

3. Much about the same. 

4. Like our own, lean too much to the opinions and 
ielings of those in high places. 

5. Reporting not a bit better; comment not much 
etter. The distinct advantage of the London Tress 
ver the metropolitan Press of my country lies in the fine 
uality and picturesque variety of its special articles. 
>f course, it has a better opportunity for this kind of 
ork. 

(4 Better than ours. 

7. The Australian Press is modelled on the English, 
nd is up to its standard. 

8. Of course, you have more trained and cultivated 
ten writing, but you are no better in tone, and your 
ews organisation is no better. 

* NEW ZEALAND. 

1. There is, I think, a greater tendency to frivolity, 
^nsationalism, and personalities, but the literary work- 
tanship is superior. 

2 . On the whole, the Press of Great Britain is admir- 
bly conducted, and affords us many object lessons, 
tut I note with regret the increasing power of the adver- 
iser, who insists on terms that are a menace to the 
^dependence of the Press. 

3. There are possibly abler writers on some of the 
reat metropolitan journals, but for earnestness and 
urity of tone, and thorough soundness in the discussion 
f public affairs, 1 think the leading journals of New 
Zealand quite hold their own. 

INDIA. 

1. Immeasurably superior except in one respect— 
samely, the decay of the leader. 

2. (Jur Press is only in its infancy as yet. 

3. On the whole, favourably, your own Press having 
he advantage of catering for an enormous reading 
•ublic. 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

I. The British Press can compare with any Press in 
he world. 


ty/hat Impressed You most Unfavourably in 
Great Britain? 


NORTH AMERICA. 

1. The extent of great wealth and luxury, and great 
want. 

2. The people in the poorer quarters of the manufactur¬ 
ing districts. 

3. The unemployed. 

4. The poverty and drunkenness of certain sections of 
the people. 

5. Women drinking in the saloons. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

I. The growth of luxury in upper and middle classes, 
ft cannot fail to have a deteriorating influence on the 

pation. 

ft 2. The preponderance of women, and the foreign goods 
Jmsumed. 

3. The outcasts on the Embankment, and the squalid 
perty of your great cities. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1, The number of foreign waiters in the Hotels, and 
Mimm of smoking at meals in the presence of ladies. 


2. The croakers. 

3. The Submerged Tenth. 

4. The excess of luxury with the rich ; the extreme 
hardships of the poor. 

5. The great gulf between the very rich and the very 
poor. 

6. The poorest of its poor—evidently a type slowly 
evolved through many generations—for which no fiscal 
system is entirely responsible, or is able to lift out of its 
apparent wretchedness. I should say that any remedy 
must be slow in its operation. 

7. The large number of paupers and the unemployed. 

8. Sweating, child labour, drinking (especially women 
drinking in hotels). 

NEW ZEALAND. 

1. The overcrowding in the cities, their smoke-begrimed 
appealance, and the dirt and squalor amidst which the 
people are content 10 live. 

2. The confessed inability of rich England to cope 
with its Submerged Tenth problem. 

3. Socially, the sight that impressed me most unfavour¬ 
ably was a vast crowd of women and children, who lived 
in a narro v street in Sheffield, to witness the arrival of 
the Press Delegates at a certain factory there. Their 
appearance was to me pathetic. And I should bracket 
with this the growing evil of ladies smoking in the 
dining-rooms of hotels and in private houses. This is 
repugnant to a Colonial. 

INDIA. 

1. The want of a spirit of service in the lower and the 
middle classes. 

2. The growth of Socialistic ideas. 

3. The physical condition of certain classes oflabour. 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

1. The employment generally of foreign waiters and 
servants in the principal hotels and restaurants. 

What Foreign Power, if any, do You Re¬ 
gard as a Menace to the Empire in 
General or Your Dominion in Parti¬ 
cular ? 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. For the present, Germany. 

2. Germany. 

3. Any Power that seeks to rival the British Navy. 

4. Germany is, apparently, a menace. Canada has no 
particular “enemy”—the United States is friendly. 

5. Germany, when she feels strong enough. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. Germany. 

2. Germany, in case we should mark time, but not if 
we go forward. 

3. Speaking for South Africa, Germany is the only 
conceivable foreign Power which comes within such a 
category. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. Germany to England, and Japan to Australia. 

2. I cannot believe that any Power really means to 
quarrel with Great Britain—Germany least of all. They 
would stand to lose too much. All the same, I would 
keep up our Navy at the utmost efficiency. 

3. Germany to the Empire in general; Japan to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

4. Germany to the Empire generally; Japan also to 
Australia. 
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s. Cannot think any civilised nation wilfully threatens 
the Empire. 

6. Germany, which wants an overseas territory into 
which it can pour its surplus population, and which 
would offer it a field for adventurous enterprises of de¬ 
velopment. 

7. Germany. 

8. Germany; but this menace will fade away if 
universal training is adopted. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

1. Germany in general; China and Japan as regards 
Australasia. 

2. So far as Australasia is concerned, I regard the Far 
East as containing our real danger. 

3. Undoubtedly, Germany with her gigantic armament 
programme; but I am a staunch believer in the ability 
of the Empire to maintain her position. I do not regard 
any danger to Australia or New Zealand from invasion 
by any Eastern nation as likely to be great for many 
decades. 

INDIA. 

1. The coming menace is a combination of Asiatics. 
Half the human race is now boxed up in Japan, China, 
and India, millions of them without enough to eat. 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

1. Germany, owing to her tendency to continue build¬ 
ing a navy, and her unwillingness to agree to a limitation 
of armaments. 

What Should the Dominion do towards 
Maintaining British Supremacy on the 
Sea? 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. Contribute through autonomous channel to some 
naval plan approved in conference between the Mother¬ 
land and Colonies. 

2. Build their own navies. We cannot inspire our 
people otherwise. We should not contribute to the 
British Navy ; not, at all events, until we can share con¬ 
trol. 1 speak of the principle, not of emergencies. We 
should act in emergencies, not think of policies. 

3. First, whatever action will ensure at the earliest 
possible moment the undoubted supremacy of the Navy ; 
and, later, the development of navies by the oversea 
States, with the freest possible employment of their own 
sailors. 

4. Establish their own navies upon some general 
scheme of co-operation. 

5. Contribute to Imperial Navy for a certain number 
of ships, to be named after Provinces, with encourage¬ 
ment to Canadians to enter service. The whole on 
condition that total strength of Navy be maintained at 
least equal to any two-Power strength, and Canada to 
have right to take ships over by paying for them at three 
years’ notice. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. Foster all kinds of military training, and on no 
account allow the Navy to be below the Two-Power 
standard. 

2. Pay a fair share, but not provide warships to patrol 
trade routes to favour foreign free trade if the Home 
Government dissipates its funds in Socialistic legislation. 

3. - The obligation of the Colonies towards the upkeep 
of the British Navy must sooner or later be acknowledged 
in cash contributions, but the first step in all cases is the 
provision of some sort of local defence. 


AUSTRALIA. 

1. ' Local defence. 

2. First, defend their own coasts, and, secondly, con- 
veniently contribute to the cost of the Imperial Navy. 

3. Believe they should contribute what they can 
whenever the necessity arises, say a Dreadnought in an 
emergency. They should, in addition, make a beginning 
towards establishing navies of their own. 

4. Each develop its own navy, and provide nays! 
bases, docks, and coaling stations, also contribute ships 
and money at critical times to the British Navy. 

5. Protect their harbour and their trade routes. Also, 
cruisers should become acquainted with other Britisl) 
sailors in adjacent seas. 

6. Pay an equitable share of the cost. The high 

seas fleet is the only adequate defence of any country, 
Small craft for the defence of harbours, etc., may wet 
be a local charge, but our chief obligation is to fairl$ 
share the burden of maintaining the Empire fleet I* 
supremacy. * 

7. Lay the nucleus of local navy and provide cruisers 
to work in the British Navy. 

8. Attend to their own defences and eventually th< 
protection of trade routes in correlation with tip 
Imperial Government. 

9. Universal training service (land defence). Develoj 
local Navy and co-ordinate and co-operate with Imperial 
Navy. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

1. Bear a greater proportion of the expense in main 
taining the British Navy. 

2. By granting liberal contributions to the upkeep 6 
the British Navy, which will always and alone be thi 
best security for the maintenance of the Australasias 
Dominions. 

3. They should certainly do all they reasonably cal 

to protect their own shores, but this I consider to & 
of minor importance compared with the direct hel] 
they should one and all give Britain to maintain thi 
power of her Navy. /, 

INDIA. 

1. Build up local navies. * !• 

2. Bear a more adequate share of its cost. « 

3. India docs as much as she can fairly be expect# 
to do in maintaining her army and guarding the frontal 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

I. The large self-governing Colonies should build wflf| 
ships which would be available for the Imperial GoveOd 
ment in case of war, and should be of a type at$j 
armed with a view to their being a harmonious porti-K 
of the main fleet. ,1s 

Are You in favour of Compulsory Military 
Service, either for every Citizen of t| 
Empire or for the Men of the Dominioi 

and, if so. How Much and for He! 

Long? 1 

NORTH AMERICA. "j\ 

1. Yes, for England; no, for the rest. The best ^ 
compulsory training is the effect on national physiqui 
Overseas we do not need that. 

2. A question for each Dominion to decide accordin; 
to its geographical position. For Canada we do tie 
favour compulsory training, but more attention to d< 
vclopment of rifle clubs. For Great Britain, Yes. 

3. Not for Canada. 

4. For Great Britain, two years. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. Yes, compulsory military training from eighteen to 
enty-six years, and always liable to be called upon in 
iergency. 

2. No, it should be avoided if possible. The Colonies 
>uld not stjnd it. 

3. For England, I am in no position to dogmatise. 
>r South Africa, most emphatically yes. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. Compulsory in England and the Dominions, but 
i terms to be different on account of the different mode 
living in each Dominion. 

2. No, not for the present ; though for Great Britain 1 
ink compulsory service would do an immense gr« id in 
lysical regeneration of the masses. Still, the training 
serve this purpose would have to be continuous, say 
r one year at least. 

3. <A11 boys should be taught military drill at school, 
lien, for a few years after leaving school, each boy 
ould be required to belong to some military corps, the 
irk of which should not, however, seriously' interfere 
th his civic duties. This should apply to the whole 
aspire, 

4. In favour of compulsory cadets (twelve to nineteen 
;ars old) and compulsory continuation of drill and rifle- 
ooting for such time as military experts think neccs- 
ry for every citizen of the Empire. Possibly one y ear’s 
rvice in a National Guard at age of twenty-one. 

5. For all the Empire favour the cadet system. Each 
>y to serve at school and after school, say five years in 
t« 

6 . I am in favour of the compulsory training of all 
>ys in the rudiments of drill. I stop there. I believe 
e need of my country is a small but completely 
nipped , partially paid army, a good military college, a 
ctory for the manufacture of small arms and ammuni- 
m, and a railway system that would enable the army 

be moved quickly to any vulnerable point. This would 
ist a lot of money. 

7. For Australia and England, 3 !x, weeks each year 
r three years. 

S. No, but would train all boys while at school and 
)llege to discipline and use of arms. 

9. Yes. The time and conditions must vary', but 
lould extend from eighteen to twenty-live, with cadets 
om twelve to eighteen. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

1. Compulsory military training should be universal 
dm a defensive and physical point of view. All adults 
etween twenty and forty years should be called out for 
tree months every year for at least three years. 

2. I strongly favour the adoption by my own country 
f a system of universal military training, quite as much 
ir the cultivation of the physique of the nation as for the 
Selection of our shores from external attack. At least 
fght weeks in every year. 

SB-. I am so for the Dominion 1 live in, and would have 
/able-bodied man and youth in the Dominion trained 
;tively for a sufficient time each year over a period 
Jfsay, four years. As to the Empire as a whole, I am 
“( prepared to express an opinion on the point. 

INDIA. 

h' I am in favour of compulsory service for Britain 
11 the Dominions. 

fDS, but details as to length of service, etc., must 
t:According to local conditions. 


3. 1 should prefer to give the Territorial system a good 
trial first. 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

i. 1 think military service in the Empire and the 
Dominions should be entirely voluntary. 

Will the Dominions Resent n Refusal on the 
part of the Homeland to Tax Foreign 
Imports as showing Ingratitude for 
Preference or Indifference to the Unity 
of the Empire ? 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. Stuff: Do what is best for yourselves. Wc want 
tariff preference, but we want England to decide for her¬ 
self, as we decide for ourselves. But we will be grateful. 
And if you don’t do it, the Imperial bond will suffer from 
natural causes. 

2. No, but believe taxation of foreign imports lias 
bearing on development of Imperial spirit as well as on 
material welfare of United Kingdom. 

3. Emphatically, No. 

SOUTH At RICA. 

1. No. 

2. Yes, it is a family matter, and preference should be 
given to members of the family. 

3. No, I do not think so. Most intelligent Colonists 
recognise that the economic problems confronting the 
older nation are essentially different from those which 
the younger nations have to solve. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. The Commonwealth gives a preference to British 
and Empire goods, and desires that the Motherland 
should do the same for Colonial productions; but this 
will not imperil the unity of the Empire. 

2. I cannot believe that they would. 

3. Mosl decidedly, No. 

4. Don’t think so ; but difficult to say what all the 
Dominions’ views are. 

5. Public opinion in the Dominion would regret short¬ 
sighted policy of not protecting our trade and our 
workmen in England 

6. No ; they would be degenerates if they did. The 
general conviction of my country is that the Mother 
Country has treated the Colonies most generously. 

7. No. 

8. Do not think our people take that view. 

9. As a Tariff Reformer, I ay no, but if Canada goes 
on making treaties with foreign countries it may mean 
economic disintegration of the Empire, 

NEW ZEALAND. 

1. They will regret it, but will not resent it. 

2. Certainly not. 

3. No, I do not believe they will, and I certainly do 
not believe they ought. 

INDIA. 

1. Think they might justly resent the refusal. 

2. A party in India is already beginning to think 
about rigorous protection against—Great Britain ! 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

i. I think that a preference in favour of imports from 
the Dominions would considerably increase the bonds of 
unity with the Motherland ; but a refusal to give such 
preference would not affect the loyalty of the Dominions. 
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Are You in favour of Home Rule for Ireland ? 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. Yes. 

2. Not at present. 

3. Yes. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. No. 

2. No ; they are too close to England. 

3. I know nothing about it. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. No. 

2. No. 

3. Yes, it is specially desirable for Imperialistic 
reasons. 

4- No decided opinion, owing to want of knowledge of 
actual conditions in Ireland. 

5. If also granted to England, Scotland, and Wales. 

6. Yes, on one condition : that the Irish get rid of the 
disloyalty that gives pain to loyalists. 

7. No. 

8. No. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

1. I am not in favour of an Irish Parliament, but I 
would abolish Dublin Castle and treat Ireland as Scot¬ 
land is treated. 

2. Yes. 

3. Yes, within certain limitations, which space will not 
permit me to discuss. 

INDIA. 

1. No. 

2. No. 

3. Theoretically, yes. Practically, I believe economic 
and social reforms are of far greater importance. 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

1. Not at the present moment. 

Are You in Favour of Woman's Suffrage? 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. No. 

2. Yes, when any considerable percentage want it. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. No. 

2. No ; they can’t fight, and should not vote. 

3. Within limits—yes. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. Yes. 

2. No. 

3. Yes, if the majority of the women really want it. 

4. Yes. 

5. Yes. 

6. I am frankly indifferent. We have it, but it has 
made hardly any perceptible difference in our public 
affairs. 

7. Yes. 

8. Yes. 

9. Yes. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

1. Yes, with a proper qualification. 

2. Yes, but the agitation can only succeed if carried 
on on constitutional lines. In my judgment the Drink 
Question will never be settled in Great Britain till the 
women obtain enfranchisement. 

3. Yes, distinctly, as it has established itself in New 
Zealand ; but I do not believe it would be a wise step in 


England to grant it to the complete extent to which it 
has been granted in New Zealand. 

INDIA. 

1. No. 

2. No. 

3. Most decidedly not. 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

1. No. 

Do You Think any State can he regarded 
as One Empire which Refuses to any 
of its Citizens Right to Visit, Reside, 
or Trade in any Portion of its Terri* 
tory? 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. Yes. Do you suppose wc would admit criminals? 
Neither coloured people, if our common sense tells US 
that they may injure our civilisation, or any people. 
Canada would not admit the Doukhobars. 

2. If belonging to the Empire implies opening the 
doors to Asiatics without restriction, some of the Domin¬ 
ions would cease to belong to the Empire. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

1. Local conditions and needs largely affect this ques* 

tion, varying in different parts. ■ 

2. Yes. Owing to widely different conditions ixi 
different States. 

AUSTRALIA. 

1. Yes, under special circumstances. 

2. I would certainly restrict the incoming of coloured 

races into white parts of the Empire. It is ridiculous tG 
be doctrinaire on this subject. \ 

3. Yes. In the interests of race purity it is sometime* 
necessary to restrict the immigration of coloured people 
regardless of the place from whence they came. , t 

4. No opinion—don’t quite understand the question. , 

5. Yes, if the races are as far apart in some of th( 
essentials of intimacy as are the Asiatics and the whi|j 
peoples of the Empire. Wc can go on under one flag with? 
out attempting to amicably inhabit the same territory. 

6. No State can be regarded as one Empire. An 
decidedly against unrestricted admission either of cooltdf 
of India or Basutos of South Africa into Australia. 

7. The interests of the Dominion require power t< 

exclude coloured labour which is not necessary, at anj 
rate in the temperate parts. i, 

8. This means that Canada, Australia and Sout) 
Africa cannot remain within the Empire and confinl 
emigration to Europeans. It is a specious and absuej 
question. 

NEW ZEALAND. 1 

1. An Empire composed of different races such $ 

blacks and whites must differentiate in its treatment ijj 
the two. 4 

2. No. There are probably sound reasons why s g i ?) 

complete liberty should not be given. > 

INDIA. 

1. This is a local subject on which it is impossible 
coerce local opinion, however strongly we may feel. s, 

2. No. The attitude of the Colonies towards Asiatics 

is justly resented in India and throughout Asia. , * 

3. Yes. I do not see how any extensions or limit# 
tions of citizenship affect the question whether the Sta#i 
is an Empire or not. Whether such an Empire is t£t| 

'$ 
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most desirable form of Empire is, of course, quite a 
different question. 

FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

* I. No. 

Would the Rescinding of the Partition of 
Bengal Conduce to the Contentment of 
India f 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. Do not know. 

2. Not well enough informed to express opinion. 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

4 . No ; they would immediately find another grievance. 

- AUSTRALIA. 

1. I do not know. 

2. Have no definite knowledge, but there seems to be 
danger of such an act appearing to the minds of the 
natives as a sign of weakness and a concession to 
^violence. 

| 3. 'No opinion, as no knowledge of the matter. 

; 4. Haven’t the faintest idea what it would do. Don’t 
iknow enough to have an opinion. Must trust the 
Responsible authorities. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

; 1. I can offer no opinion. 

2. I do not know. 

•; INDIA. 

• I. No. The agitation against the partition is dead. 
Rescind it, and you would set up a violent agitation 
•Amongst the Mohammedans. 

2. Think the partition was a mistake, but rescinding 
it now would be misunderstood. 

, 3. Yes, but only on one condition, that the people of 

dndia recognise it as an honest attempt on the part of 
=)the administration to meet the legitimate public griev¬ 
ance, and to repair an error of judgment. If they were 
.’to consider it a concession extorted by bomb-throwing 
'it would not conduce to contentment at all. 

I FROM OTHER COUNTRIES. 

jf I. I do not feel qualified to deal with the question. 

What are the next Steps, if any, which should 
be taken to Enable the Dominions to 
"i Share in the Direction of the Policy of 
|: the Empire ? 

%■ NORTH AMERICA, 

if* I. Go on with Cabinet conferences. Talk and go 
fldow. The thing will simmer out right. Don’t attempt 
force it. 

|S 2. Too early to offer a suggestion, but believe some 
f|form of central direction would grow out of closer trade 
Relations of the various States of the Empire. Regard 
Iraipcrial Preferential trade as natural stepping-stone. 
ILg. We cannot, for this generation at least, go beyond 
Ipsriodical meetings of Imperial Conferences, which must 
Hp purely consultative in their character, 
it SOUTH AFRICA, 

mi. Frequent Conferences leading to an Imperial 
Hpmncil. 

Kpl. None. Each should govern itself—unappreciated 
■editions in widely separated Dominions preclude joint 
Hffcction. 

Bp, The formation of an Imperial Council is probably 
Hfe next practical step, though the first essential to any 
gppjsguat direction of the Empire’s policy on the part of 
^p^oiplueA is a better, fuller, and cheaper cable service. 


AUSTRALIA 

1. A knotty problem, but most probably a representa¬ 
tive from each Dominion to sit in conference with the 
Government of the day on special subjects affecting its 
welfare. 

2. No “ steps ” should be taken, but the idea of 
Imperial unity grow naturally. To attempt to force the 
pace will lead to the coach being upset. 

3. The encouragement of the evolution from the 
Imperial Conferences of some kind of Imperial Council 
to decide issues of war and peace, and also to deal gene¬ 
rally with all matters affecting defence. 

4. None at present. 

5. None at present. 

6. Can’t say. So easy to adopt a harmful policy that 
I sincerely hope that everybody concerned will go slow— 
very slow. But the more discussion the better. Action 
is the dangerous thing. 

7. Cannot suggest. 

8. It is better to keep as separate nations in friendly 
and filial alliance with Great Britain under the same 
King and the same flag, settling matters of Imperial con¬ 
sequence by conference anti negotiation. 

9. Do nothing in a hum. Imperial consolidation is 
growing fast and naturally. Frequent conferences among 
responsible Ministers. Cheap cable and transit and 
passenger rates. Subsidies to fast and cheap steamers. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

1. The cheapening of cable rales so as to enable the 
solid opinion of the Empire, based on full information, to 
be presented in the daily Press. 

2. In the natural process of political evolution the time 
must come when the oversea Dominions will demand to 
be regarded as full partners with John Bull. As a first 
step an Imperial Defence Council will be established, 
and the oversea Dominions will have representation 
thereon. To this body will be relegated the duty of 
advising the Crown whether or not to proclaim war. 

3. Some measure of representation in the administra¬ 
tion of Imperial affairs. It seems to me that this must 
come, but I do not think anyone can dogmatise on the 
methi d to be adopted. The matter requires careful dis¬ 
cussion. 

INDIA. 

1. Create an Imperial Defence Council. 

2. Something should be done, but any great change 
can scarcely be made at once. Meantime some eminent 
Colonials might be brought into the House of Lords. 

FROM OTHER ' OUNTRIES. 

1. To be represented in Pailiainent and on all Defence 
Committees and the like to the extent to which such 
Dominions are sharing in the burden of Empire. 


I have also received two or three belated fifty-word 
messages to the Home folks from editors who were 
too much driven to send them in before we last went 
to press. They are as follows:— 

From Mr. Frank Blake : “ Bloemfontein Post.” 

Look after your Colonies. They are the best things 
you have. Study their wants, their development, their 
interests. Remember they are young, and be patient. 
Give them sympathy and knowledge, and make them 
partners in the great Imperial concern. As long as the 
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Empire is based 
uipon mutual 
understanding, 
sympathy and 
affection, it will 
survive any 
shock of time 
and circum¬ 
stance. 

From A. E. 
Kicno : “ Pre¬ 
toria News.” 

Drink im • 
pcrially. Eat 
imperially. Live 
imperially. It 
is more patriotic 
to toast our 
King in English 
ale or Colonial 
wine than in 
foreign fer¬ 
ments. The less 
you spend 
abroad the less 
can the fo¬ 
reigner con¬ 
struct warships to menace our trade routes, and the less 
will you require to build Dreadnoughts. 

Hon. Theodore Fink: “Melbourne Herald.” 

Many things impress me, most of all the active public 
spirit throughout the land, exhibited in City Government, 
Education, Social Reform, based upon altruistic con¬ 
siderations ; the recognition of the ethical basis of 
legislation ; collective action, making greater individual 



Major W. G. St Clair. 

Editor Singapore Free Press . 



growth ; the new conception of Empire—growinj 
appreciation of the oversea dominions. 

In our previous article the Hon. John W. Kirwau 
of the Miner , Kalgoorlic, was described incorrect! 
as of the Coolgardie Miner. 



Mr. Peter Davis: “ Natal Witness.” 


Hon. J. W. Hackett, LL.D.: “West Australian.”'; 





Current Ifofetone 

in Caricature. 
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Daily Chronicle .] 

A Timely Warning. 

(A fter Aisop 'i Fable.) 

.'The Frog: “If 1 blow myself out enough, people will 
blnk I am as powerful as you.” 

' The Bull : “ If you try to make yourself too big—I ilon’t 
fish to mince matters—you’ll come to a miserable end ! ” 



By permission of the proprietors of ” Punch "1 

“One Who Knows.” 

Abdul Hamid (in retirement at Salonica- reads): “ 1 Caj 
ture of 1‘ersian capital by Nationalists—deposition of the Shah 
Hear ! dear ! Another of us moving with the times ! ” 



»•] I Berlin. 

j, The Tsar’s Tour. 

CHOLAS : “ Where is my speech for France ? ” 

CRETARY : “ Ilerc, your Majesty.” 

R s “ Blit I have just delivered that in Germany ! ” 
RETARY : “ True, you- Majesty ; but it will serve for the 

tour.” 


Westminster Gazette.) 

Sending Round the Hat. 

Tariff Reform Actors : “ This is an awful frost—there’s 
nothing for us but to send round the hat.” 

The Mad Hatter : “ Capital idea, gentlemen ! I’ll lend 
you mine ! ” 

[The Tariff Reform League has made an appeal for 
increased funds.] 
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The Problem of Poland. 

■r at Kiel): “I will sell him you cheap—twenty 


Tsar (to Kaiser at Kiel): “I will sell him you cheap—twenty 
milliards ! ” 

Kaiser : “ I don’t quite like his teeth.” 

Tsar : “ Vcs, it is true he has always shown his teeth with 
me, but suppose you lake him in hand , you are always 
successful ! ” 


Kebelsfatitr. J ~ [Zurich. 

Three Brothers In Misfortune. 

Peter of Servia: “Leave room, my friends, to give me £ 
seat. I am afraid I shall soon want one on this bench.” 1 
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Rival Football Clubs. 


Ulk.\ _ IBerlin. 

The Nervous Lion. 

The bird is doing you no harm ; what are you worrying about ? 


Tile German cartoonist has sketches of the rival British and, 
German football teams, between which a critical and interesting 
match is being played. We reproduce the British team, in’ 
which the cartoonist, it will be seen, includes both the King and 
Lord Roberts. 
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Ulterior Motives. 

“ 11a ! ha 1 If f can nnlv separate them the girl will 


JUSKR: 


Franck : “ Bravo, Dclcasse ! Now treat Briand in the same 

way ! 


he mine.” 



f’mfoi/aite.] [Bologna. 

The Powers and Bulgaria. 

OSSIA t “ Everybody is saluting your banner ; but the Tsar of Russia, never ! ” 


Der IVahre Jacob.] 

A.D. 1909. 

When landlords and parsons are 
banded together, Heaven help the German 
peasant! 




























Luxti^e Btetter. - ] 

The Launching of the Ship. 

Edward VTI. : “ I christen you 1 The Last Shilling.' ” 
(Lord Rosebery and Earl Grey have said that England 
would spend her last shilling in building Dreadnoughts if 
necessary.) 



Lustig* Blatter.] 

ulow : “ 1 will stay so long as your Majesty pleaaesr—to 
hold me I” , 
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Dtr Wahrt Jacob .J 


After Canova. 


“ Absolute the King is still 
If be now will do our will.” , 


Minneapolis Journal.] 

Nice Doggie. 

Senator Aldrich t “ When you’ve licked him I have some* 
thing nice for you.” 

































The Triple Alliance. 


[Twin. 


In spite of the efforts of their common friend complete 
* harmony has not been re-established. . ^ 









The New Departure; or, “of European Descent. 

103.—INTERVIEWS WITH REPRESENTATIVE SOUTH AFRICANS. 



By permission of the proprietors of “ Punch."\ 

United South Africa. 


Act which unifies South Africa under a majority 
which, no matter what we say about the end of 
racial differences, is and will remain Dutch. Hitherto '! 
there have been two British and two Dutch colonies 
in South Africa. Henceforth there is only one; 
governing majority, and that majority is Dutch; .> 
Such is the net outcome of the South African War. 

SURRENDER WITHOUT THE HONOURS OF WAR ! 

To those of us who ten years ago main-,* 
tained that the war inevitably entailed the downfall/ 
of British supremacy in South Africa, this fulfilment,;) 
of our prophecy brought a certain satisfaction. But; 
that the old ascendency party should welcome this ; 
crushing annihilation of all the hopes and promises * 
by which they induced John Bull to spend! 
^250,000,000 is indeed marvellous to behold. Thftj 

iron must have entered 
into their souls indeed' 
when they can hail such; 
a surrender to the van?v 
quished with feigned exul*l 
tation. The victors muttl 
not only surrender, the# 
are even denied thep 
honours of War. The# 
richly deserved the hu™ 
initiation, and if they caul 
grin and bear it the# 
deserve hearty congratu-^ 
lations upon their powehj 
of make-believe. Th$| 
historic lunch party rtjl 
Buckingham Palac&J 
where General Botha s$l 
side by side with D#j 
Jameson,and Lord MiliKsf 
with Mrs. Abraho&tf 
Fischer, while Hip! 
Majesty invited the mth* 
ing magnates of Johann^; 
burg, who had opposed 
the gift, to admire tfel 
Cullinan diamond whiefe 
glowed upon the boscw| 
of the Queen, crowne«j 
the edifice of conciliation, 
The lion has lain down! 
with the lamb, and the 
lamb is inside. 


Last month I had the pleasure and the privilege 
of receiving in London, either at my office or at my 
home, the following representative South Africans :— 
Dutch. British. Coloured. 

President Steyn and Mr. J. X. Mcrriman. Dr. Abdurrahman. 

his wife. Dr. Jameson. Mr. Tengo Jabavu. 

General Botha and Mr. W. P. Schreiner. Mr. Rubusana. 

his wife. Miss Molteno. Mr, Mapikela. 

Mr. A. Fischer and 
his wife. 

General Ilerlzot;. 

Mr. Secretary Bok. 

Mr. Merriman I saw at his hotel. 

THE FINAL VICTORY OF THE BOERS. 

The occasion of their visit to this country was an, 
important one. It was nothing more or less in effect 
than the making over to the defeated party in the late 
war the undivided and undisputed sovereignty over 
the whole of South Africa, 
subject only to the one 
condition that the Union 
Jack is kept flying. 

Henceforth United South 
Africa is an independent 
sovereign Republic in all 
but in name. It is to he 
ruled by the majority of 
the white-skinned males 
—for women are not even 
counted—in South Africa, 
and that majority is Dutch. 

Of course, various veils 
are employed to conceal 
the hard fact that the 
Act of Unification is the 
burial of British racial 
ascendancy in South 
Africa. There are the 

shadow' of the Royal veto, 
the right to appoint the 
Governor - General, and 
the appeal in law cases to 
the House of Lords. But 
in all other respects 

United South Africa is 
free to go to the devil its 
own way, according to the 
sweet will of the voting 
majority of white males— 
that is to say, of the men 
whom Lord Milner went 
forth ten years ago to invade, to conquer, and to 

annex. Never has the whirligig of time brought 

about stranger revenges more suddenly than the fact 
that not merely the old pro-Boers, but their ancient 
antagonists who made the war, should last month be 
uniting in a chorus of jubilant thanksgiving over an 


BUT THERE ARE LIMITS. 

The Boer leaders have richly deserved their 
triumph, and the Liberal Party, whose leaders, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Lord Loreburn, Mr. Lloya 1 
George, and Mr. Bums, stood with them in the day) 









df their adversity, does well to rejoice with them in 
the day of their victory. But the very magnitude 
of the humiliation which with their aid we have 
inflicted upon the men who devastated their 
country entitles us to a hearing before we hand over 
to them South Africa to be dealt with henceforth 
according to their goodwill and pleasure. The fact that 
we recognise frankly that for practical purposes the 
King’s veto will be a mere shadow entitles us to say 
a word to the new rulers of the country before we 
hand it over for good and for evil into their hands. 
And as even the trampled worm has a right to writhe 
before it expires, 1 venture to claim on behalf of the 
British people that they shall not be asked to sully 
this* great Act of Conciliation and Surrendei by the 
formal betrayal of a sacred trust. After the Act is 
passed even the semblance of responsibility will have 
gone from us. But the fact that unification is impos¬ 
sible until the consent of Parliament is obtained is 
the best possible proof that we cannot divest our¬ 
selves of that responsibility until that measure 
receives the Royal Assent. 

AN IMPOSSIBLE DEMAND. 

And after long and careful examination of all that 
can be said by the ablest advocates on both sides, 
I must record my solemn conviction that before 
that assent is given three words must disappear 
from the Constitution. The words are those by 
which the Imperial Parliament is asked to declare 
that for ever and for ever, so far as Constitutional 
enactment can secure it, no persons of African 
descent shall be permitted to legislate for South 
Africa. The cynicism of the demand is veiled by 
the form of the clause. Instead of its being stated 
pegatively, no African shall sit in the South African 
legislature, it is provided that every legislator must 
be of European descent. But the thing is there all 
the same. Such a reversal of the ancient and time- 
honoured principles for which Great Britain has 
stood for generations in South Africa ought not to 
be insisted upon by the triumphant Boers. Despite 
all smooth phrases about the end of racial feeling in 
South Africa, they will, after the Act is passed, have 
the majority in their own hands. If, which is most 
improbable, the natives were ever to exercise a right 
which they have never exercised in the Cape 
polony, where they possess it, then the majority can 
fuse their power to bar the door of the legislature to 
anyone whom it considered an undesirable. But 
<to ask us with our own hands to set up the colour 
fine in the name and with the authority of King, 
fiords and Commons is too much. It is to deny 
Is even the dish of water in which Pontius Pilate 
washed his hands. 

jL A WANTON ilUMU.IA'I ION, 

KI told my Boer friends quite frankly that 1 did not 
link they ought to insist upon such a sacrifice from 
Spir friends. 

H“ f Why do you say it is our demand?” replied 

■FjS' ' 


General Botha. “ Sir Percy Fitzpatrick and Sir 
George Farrar are even more keen about it than the 
Boers.” 

“ That does not matter a row of pins to us," I 
replied. “ If the men who made the war now want 
us to betray the natives, that is but what might be 
expected. It is you who really count, and only 
you. We have given you all you want. It is merci¬ 
less for you to demand that in addition to making 
over to you the absolute control of South Africa 
you should insist upon this supreme betrayal. Knock 
out the words ‘ of European descent,’ otherwise we 
shall deservedly be taunted by the Jingoes with the 
fact that the first use that our Boer friends make of 
their power is to brand us before the world with a 
humiliation as unnecessary from your point of view as 
it is galling to Great Britain.” 

“our WITH THE THREE WORDS!” 

“What is it that you want?” they asked. 

“ Simply this : instead ot demanding that we shall 
prescribe here in Westminster, in the name of Eng¬ 
land, tha. no African s;ha" ever legislate for South 
Africa, you will take out the words ‘ of European 
descent,’ and leave the whole question as to whether 
no coloured persons shall enter your Parliament to be 
settled by your Parliament when the case arises, not 
by ours in advance.” 

THE STEREOTYPED NON I'USSUMUS. 

To which Mr. Abraham Fischer, Prime Minister 
of the Orange Free State, made the stereotyped 
reply:— 

You know that I would be only too glad to accede to any 
request of yours if I could possibly see my way dear to doing 
so. Wliat you ask as to consenting to an alteration in the draft 
Union Act on a matter which the Convention thought of 
material importance, and resolved upon after niatuicst delibera¬ 
tion, is practically impossible. Acceding to your request would 
at this juncture mean wrecking union ; Lliis none of us are 
prepared to do, including, I hope, yourself. 

Tc whom I replied, “ The unification of South 
Africa is not a matter for w'hich wo are responsible. 
If you choose to wreck it if I refuse to do in my own 
name and with my own authority what I give you 
power to do if you should think it right m your own 
eyes, that is your business, not mine.” 

“all or nothing!” 

Dr, Jameson, joining in with the Boers, declared 
that no jot or tittle of the Constitution could be 
changed without bringing the whole edifice to the 
ground. 

To this I made the obvious answer: “ Then why 
are you here ? Is the old Mother Country so abso¬ 
lutely in her dotage that less than half a million white 
men—for women, it seems, don’t count in Africa— 
have a right to dual with her in this high and 
haughty method of ultimatum? It makes even my 
gall rise to see the policy of the sjambok applied 
so insolently to John Bull. It is not as if we were 
to insist upon denying you the right to exclude non- 
Europeans by inserting in the Constitution a provision 
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limiting your liberty in that respect. We only ask to 
be spared the humiliation of making the exclusion of 
Africans an act of the Imperial Parliament.” 

A BULLDOZING ULTIMATUM. 

To which reasonable remonstrance they one and 
all, British and Boer, made the stolid and sullen 
rejoinder, “ Take it or leave it. ' If you won’t insert 
the three words, the unification of South Africa is at 
an end.” 

“ Then it is at an end so far as I am concerned. 

I refuse to eat the leek even under compulsion of 
your cudgel. But it is all bluff, and very poor bluff 
at that. It is absolutely incredible that sane men, 
who believe unification is desirable in itself, will 
throw away its advantages merely because the 
Imperial Parliament refuses to be bulldozed into 
abandoning in set, formal terms the principle upon 
which it has been our glory to insist.” 

THK RISK TO THIS NATIVES. 

To this Mr. Merriman replied that both he and 
Mr. Sauer had been from of old time stout friends of 
the natives and of native representation, better friends 
indeed than Mr. Schreiner, and that if we insisted 
upon pressing this question a fierce agitation against 
the natives in Cape Colony would cost them the 
franchise they have hitherto enjoyed. 

Mr. Tengo Jabavu and Dr. Abdurrahman replied 
that they would gladly run that risk rather than see 
England betray the confidence of the natives by 
imposing on the Constitution a perpetual disquali¬ 
fication upon Africans to legislate for Africans. 

WHAT THE NATIVES HAVE GAINED. 

All the delegates insist that the Constitution has 
gained much more for the natives than anyone 
believed to be possible. When analysed, it comes 
to this, that whereas members elected by a piebald 
electorate have hitherto legislated for Cape Colony, 
the representatives of the same electorate will hence¬ 
forth have a share lor the first time in legislating lor 
the rest of South Africa. Thar, as General Botha 
pointed out, is a concession of importance no doubt, 
although, as Mr. Schreiner objected, it is of uncertain 
tenure, as the right to disfranchise the native voter 
and extinguish the piebald electorate is explicitly 
asserted in the Constitution on certain conditions. 

DR. JAMESON’S ARGUMENT. 

Dr. Jameson, like Mr. Merriman, and, it may be 
added, like every speaker in the House of Lords, 
recognises that the infamous three words are contrary 
to English tradition, but he regards their insertion 
as a necessity, even though it be an odious one. He 
says:— 

There is no need to persuade me that we should concede the 
point on the native sitting in Parliament. I want it, and it will 
come ; but we must get it by degrees, and it is in the interest of 
the natives that we waive the point in the meantime. Union on 
our terms means that they will ultimately get their full rights. 
Insisting on it now would mean no Union, and a reaction against 


any native rights t Under Union the educative effect will go 
on. I can’t agree to your suggestion that we should admit the 
principle, and then keep them out by interpreting “undesir¬ 
able " by colour disqualifications 1 

THE POLICY OF PONTIUS PILATE. 

That argument no doubt has much force in it, but it 
is melancholy to reflect that Mr. Rhodes's famous 
principle, “Equal rights for every civilised man," 
should be trodden under foot by the Fitzpatricks and 
the Farrars, behind whom, however, the Boers in , 
vain take shelter. The odium of enforcing upon 
England the betrayal of her wards is the fly which 
causes the ointment of the apothecary to stink. 

“We only demand justice,” said Mr. Tengo' 
Jabavu. 

“And the status quo which was promised us,” 
added Dr. Abdurrahman. ; 

“ What becomes of English principles of liberty,” 
said a native from the Orange Free State, “ if you 
are to abandon your guardianship of the native ?” 

“ And betray the principles of Sir George Grey,” 
added Miss Molteno, who speaks with the fervour and' 
the conviction of Olive Schreiner. 

“Why strain at a gnat and swallow a camel?” 
sneered a cynic. “ You are willing to leave the 
native to the tender mercies of a Parliament such as 
ours.” 

“ Yes ) and that is a bitter enough pill for us to 
swallow without still further insisting that we shall', 
ourselves embody in the Constitution the principle 
that no African or coloured man shall ever be per¬ 
mitted to legislate for South Africa. Pontius Pilate-, 
might at least be allowed to wash his hands before^ 
handing over this just one to be crucified.” 

A SECURITY FOR INJUSTICE. , 

“ Pontius Pilate,” said Mr. Merriman, “ did not 
profit much by bis band-washing. You only think ofe 
your own miserable soul and leave us to face th©; 
music.” 

“ I am much surprised," said General Botha, “ thafe 
you should take such a line. When wc were on oufi. 
way here we thought with some satisfaction that you, 
at least, could be relied on to do us justice.” 0 

“ I am, and have proved it. But you are not the* 
only people in the world who have a right to justice;.; 
We are making over to you absolute power which we? 
trust you will use with justice, it is too much tO; 
demand that as a condition preliminary to your deign*} 
ing to exercise that power we shall, in the very- 
instrument of Government, embody by our own act £- 
principle of injustice to the natives of the country 
against which every instinct of our nature rebels.” > 

WHY THIS INSISTENCE? "<■’ 

“ But the natives have had the right in the Cape- 
Parliament, and have never used it.” 

“ bo much the less reason lor asking us to take the 
unheard-of precaution of inserting in the Act of UnipjB: 
that they never shall use it.” 

“The natives are not fit to use it, and no self- r 
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respecting white man would sit beside a coloured man 
in Parliament.” 

“ If that is the view of the majority of your Parlia¬ 
ment, let them give effect to their objection by their 
own action when the case arises. Don’t ask us to 
legislate in advance in favour of prejudices which we 
do not share. I would certainly be better pleased to 
sit beside Dr. Abdurrahman or Tengo Jabavu in any 
Parliament than with certain white men whom 1 
know in South Africa, or even in the British House 
of Commons.” 

' “ TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT ? ” 

“ Well, it all comes back to this. You must take 
it or leave it as it stands. The Act of Union 
represents a compromise carefully arrived at after 
long and delicate discussions- 

“At none of which we were represented, be it 
understood." 


“ But the results of which you will have to accept 
if you want a unified South Africa.” 

To which I replied: “We want a unified South 
Africa, but we do not want it as much as all that. We 
also can say, ‘ Take it or leave it.' What we ought to 
do is to knock out the infamous three words which 
affix a perpetual stigma of exclusion upon all Africans 
from a South African Parliament, pass the rest of the 
Bill, and then say to you, ‘ Take it or leave it 1 ’" 

And that is my last word. 

There is no precedent for the Imperial Parliament 
creating a colour line. If such a precedent were 
established it would be a backward step in civilisa¬ 
tion, and be quoted in support of similar demands in 
other parts of the Empire. We do not wish to 
deprive the South African Parliament of any of its 
rights, privileges and powers. We only refuse to 
alter the status quo in advance by tying its hands 
by our own act, to the permanent prejudice of the 
majority of the population of South Africa. 


THE NATIVES AND SOUTH AFRICAN UNION. 

Can We Do Anything kor Them? Nothing! 
. In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Roderick Jones, 
Reuter’s agent in South Africa, roundly asserts that 
Everything has been done for the natives in the Act 
Of Union that can be secured. He says : • - 
European opinion in the Orange River Colony, ihe Trans¬ 
vaal, and Natal, with a large laxly of opinion in Cape Colony, 
la hostile to the equality doctrine, and the attitude of the 
tutboritics is benevolent and sympathetic. But any attempts 
from without at interference, now or in the future, would be 
bitterly resented and strenuously resisted. The compulsory 
modification of the principles laid down in the colour clauses 
if the draft Act of Union, which embodies the utmost con- 
sessions the Orange River Colony, the Transvaal, and Natal 
trill make at this stage, would wreck Union, and so postpone 
indefinitely the advantages, immediate anti prospective. 

But that docs not touch the question why England 
should be asked to decree in the settlement which 
|ives South Africa into the hands of the dominant 
whites that no one of the African race shall sit in an 
African Parliament. 

Then Look Out! 


Sir H. H. Johnston contributes to the same 
magazine an outspoken article, in which he pleads 
for the safeguarding of the status quo in Cape Colony. 
He says: - 


A deputation has now come to England to plead with the 
Government as a condition of its sanctioning the union 
'all South Africa to exact a promise fiom the responsible 
Dvcrnments in South Africa tint the status qua of the 
^native ” franchise question shall be respected- in other 
ids, that after the unification of South Africa the South 
lean Parliament shall not take away the franchise as it exists 
byesent from the coloured and negro peoples in Cape Colony, 
located negro opinion in South Africa, as rcpicscntcd by 
igfp.Mangena and others, asks for no more than this. 
jWBt #11 educated black and coloured men in South Africa at 
represent day (under which category then* are at least 500,000 
‘ ’ ave their eyes fixed on the franchise in t 'ape Colony. 

away by the new South Afiican Parliament (by 
^ majority suggested), i make bold to say that the 


seeds will be sown of a profound discontent with the white man's 
rule and an utter disbelief in the advantages of belonging to the 
British Empire. I do not think that a more disastrous step 
backwards could be taken in Africa. 

The “shooting down ” or “ holding down ’’ policy, if it was 
to be adopted at all as the watchword of the British Empire, 
should have been nailed to our mast in 1792, before the first 
educating missionaries went out to British India. To adopt it 
now is well-nigh an impossibility ft seems to me that unless 
we can face, digest, and gradually provide for, piudenlly admit 
the demand of the black, biown, and yellow peoples under our 
sway for a voice -and a slowly incre.eing voice—in their own 
destinies, we must be prcpuicd to hue an awful national 
rebellion in India and an upiising of the negro throughout 
British Africa. 

A Cuild-mke Anglican View. 

The Church Quarterly Her: eto for July discusses 
the i.ative question, and says 

It is clear that these conceptions of the Kaffir as a pariah, art 
ape, a machine, an embryonic imitation-European are utterly 
wrong. Those thinkers seem tif haw come ncunsl to reality 
who regard him as a son of one of the child-races nf the world ; 
who recognise that he stands in the position of a child to them, 
and as such claims from them protection, guidance, education, 
and parental consideration and love. 

The writer demands .111 education that shall 
Christianise but not necessarily Europeanise the 
native. The writer airily disposes of the franchise 
difficulty by saying that as the most ardent advocate 
of a widely extended suffrage draws the line at 
universal adult suffrage, but would refuse the vote to 
the child, so the “ racial child ” in South Africa must 
be excluded from the franchise ! The qualifications 
which ought to gain the franchise for the native must 
be those of genuine civilisation. The difficulty, 
which the writer seems to overlook, is that the clause 
limiting the franchise and legislatofship to persons of 
European descent excludes those who are genuinely 
civilised. Possibly if the writer bail known men of 
the type of Dr. Abdurrahman he would not have shown 
such child-like satisfaction with his child-solution. 



pageants in Mlestern Britain. 


THE BATH PAGEANT. 

Briu.iant sunshine favoured Pageant Week at 
Bath, when in the beautiful grounds of Victoria Park 
the history of the ancient City of Bladud was enacted 
by three thousand performers. Perhaps the fact that 
nearly all of them were citizens contributed to the 
vivid sense of esprit-dc-corps which impressed one 
immediately on arriving at the gaily decorated railway 
station and threading one’s way beneath a canopy of 
flags and bunting to the Pageant ground. The houses 
vied with one another in the brilliancy of their 
facings ; the city was en fete, as though resolved that 
the mimic representation of its life-story in scene and 
song should be in every way worthy of the brilliant 
traditions of the past, of the days when Beau Nash, 
king of dandies, reigned as Master of the Revels, 
and “ everyone who was anybody ” in le monde on on 
s'amuse drank evil-smelling waters in the Pump Room 
and whispered sweet nothings among the flowery 
alleys and prim parterres of “ Harrison’s Gardens.” 

BRITON AND ROMAN. 

Mr. Frank 1 .ascclles, Master of the Pageant, must 
be heartily congratulated on the artistic skill with 
which he had compressed the chief points of the 
“ fair pictures of the past ” into eight strikingly con¬ 
trasted episodes, and availed himself to the utmost of 
the natural beauties of his mist en scene. In Episode I. 
—the Dedication of the Temple to Sul Minerva —the 
demoralising effect of the martial law of Rome was 
apparent in the unkempt and dishevelled Britons who 
watched without sharing in the heathen rites of their 
oppressors. 

now tiir saxons came. 

In Episode II. the sacking of the city.by the 
Saxons reached a thrilling climax when FarinmaePs 
Queen stabbed herself on the steps of the Teniple 
rather than become a conqueror’s slave, and when 
•he aged priest—dragged forth from the burning 
shrine by the Saxon soldiers, who “ fear to kill the 
holy man”—is charged by their leader to tell him 
the future and so purchase his freedom and his life. 
The priest replies in the prophetic words : “ 1 dreamt 
that here, where I alone am left $o pray, many shall 
worship. That here where a Queen died a King 
shall be crowned. That here in Britain, where now 
nation fights against nation, there shall be one people 
of one faith under one King.” After which he slowly 
re enters the burning Temple to perish in the flames. 

QUEEN, CAVALIER AND COMMONWEALTH MAN. 

Very picturesque in its exquisite colour-grouping 
was Scene V., the visit of Queen Elizabeth, whose 
royal progresses were perpetual pageants in them¬ 
selves. The legend of the discovery of Bath’s healing 
waters by Prince Bladud and his pigs, introduced as 
a masque for Her Majesty’s entertainment, was 
immensely amusing and well done. Qf the whole 


Pageant the Battle of Lansdowne (Episode V.) wa 
the most stirring and dramatic : the surging charge c 
the Cavaliers ; Waller’s Parliamentarians dogged! 
singing psalms behind their breastworks under i 
raking fire ; the final rushing of the barricades by thi 
white-clad Cornish pikemen, and the savage hand-to 
hand fight over Sir Bevis Grenville’s body, were al 
quite deadly in their realism. 

T11E ELION OB' FASHION. 

In Episode VII.--“The Glorious Times o 
Beau Nash ”—the various famous personage 
associated with the city, in its palmy day 
of the seventeenth century, tread a stately measure 
and for a few moments prosaic To-day becami 
a poetic Yesterday of delicate colouring, sof 
music, graceful movement, powder, patches, periwigs 
rose-leaves and lavender. The Finale, a grand recep 
tion by “ Lady Bathe ” of her namesake-towns fron 
over the seas, was distinctly effective, as was also thi 
series of tableaux representing the many literar 
celebrities who made the fair Somersetshire city th 
scene of some of their most famous creations 
Altogether, one brought away a prevailing impressiof 
of lovely colouring, delicately gradationed and blende) 
rather than vividly contrasted, with perhaps just ,i 
slight sense of vagueness in regard to the groupinj 
of the crowds. But this may have been unavoidabli 
in such an embarras des nchesses. 


THE WELSH NATIONAL PAGEANT. 

Cardiff surely has said the last word in pageantry 
Ere these notes appear the great National Pageant 0 
Wales will itself he a part of history. For a fortnigh 
—July 26U1 to August 7th—afternoon and evenirij 
performances have been given by 5,000 peopl 
representing every class of society throughout Wale! 
Some of the premier lords and ladies of the lam 
took their parts as humbly as the lowest page-boy 
and scions of ancient families represented that 
ancestors with a pride and enthusiasm worthy d 
Wales. I11 less than three short hours the story q 
the Welsh nation, during a period of nineteej 
centuries, was unfolded in a series of brilliant picture! 
each a masterpiece of colour and effect, and ea^ 
throbbing with life and strong in dramatic effects. 

THE COUNTY FAIRIES. 

A field attached to the Sophia Gardens formed th 
arena. Hemmed in by mighty trees, with the rive 
Taafe close by, and Cardiff Castle and its ground 
a stone’s throw away, the view from the huge gram 
stand (with accommodation for 30,000) was part 
cularly pleasing. A miniature Cardiff Castle had bee) 
erected in the centre of the stage, and the only othe 
“property” was a very massive-looking cromlech 
The opening scene dazzled with its brilliancy. Thi 
large sweep of green sward was suddenly filled b< 



fairy figures apparelled in all colours. They had 
left their retreat behind the trees on the river bank, 
and came, each group representing a county, to 
herald the opening of the stirring scenes of triumph 
and defeat. The fairies alone numbered over 600 ! 
The ladies representing the counties are all well 
known. . Lady Bute was Dame Wales, and right 
well did she fill her part; Mrs. Olive Jones, Fon- 
mon Castle,was Brecon’s heroine; while Miss Sybil 
Williams, St. Donat’s Castle, represented Cardigan; 
Miss F. Herbert, Belgrave Square, London, Angle¬ 
sey, and Lady Ninian Stuart the important county of 
Glamorgan. 

CARADOC KINDLING WAR ! 

Soon it was a different scene. The tall, porten¬ 
tous figure of the great Caradoc appeared at the 
head of a wild and weirdly-dressed following. His 
eyes Hashed with Celtic fire. Unable any more to 
repel the Roman legions, he meets Rhys, King of 
the Silures, a nation of fierce warriors, in a corner of 
\Vales, and enjoins his help against the common 
enemy. It was a finely-acted scene, Mr. Rhys 
Williams, of Auskin Manor, making a commanding 
King of the Silures. Rev. Evan Rees (Dyfed), the 
Arch-Druid of Wales, took the part of Arch-Druid, 
and the ceremony of unsheathing the sword, hitherto 
confined to the eisteddfod and the gorsedd, was seen 
under critical circumstances here. The shout, “ Is 
there peace ? ” was answered not by the custo¬ 
mary “ Peace,” but by a tremendous roar of 
“ War.” And war it was, as every schoolboy knows, 
till brave, undaunted Caradoc, betrayed by a woman, 
was captured and taken to Rome. 

“ RED OF DAWN.” 

The few hurried scenes of the first interlude depicted 
the founding of Cardiff, circa a.d. 60, the proclamation 
of Maximus, the King of Britain, as the Emperor of 
Rome, a.d. 380, Vortigern and Cunedda a.d. 449, and 
the first settlement of the Cymry or Piets, circa a.d. 47 5 
—all significant and fine spectacular scenes, and meant 
to instruct more than anything else, for Owen Rhos- 
comyl, the historian of the Pageant, in a coming 
book, means to prove a good deal that is nebulous at 
present. The second episode shows King Arthur, 
die hero of the legend, succeeding to his king- 
ship. He murders a rival candidate, and the story 
as told was somewhat morbid. Scenes followed 
depicting the second and third waves of the Cymry 
settling in Wales, and Rhodri Mawn and his sons. 
Whose descendants causedWales such endless troubles. 
'f. Episode III. is second to none in splendour 
dramatic effect. Living a few years after 
»Jtie great King Alfred of England was Hywel 
&)da, and he did for Wales what Alfred did for 
IpiJgland; and his new laws introduced a fresh era, 
fen d remained in force till the reign of Elizabeth. 
Ipse great Howell the Good commenced his 
in the year 909, and the magnificent 
gjjisode of .which he formed the central figure— 
'‘'ljj^personified.by the Lord Mayor of Cardiff 


—was a fitting celebration of his thousandth anni¬ 
versary. In the next interlude Gruffydd ap Llewelyn, 
who defied Harold of England, appeared, and in 
another scene some fifty trained horsemen galloped 
across the arena at break-neck speed in pursuit of 
Iestyn, Prince of Glamorgan. 

a dramatic dash. 

Next the famous beauty of her age and Giraldus 
Cambrensis, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Walter 
Map, scholars of their age, passed one after another 
in gorgeous splendour; but in dash and drama 
nothing equals the storming of Cardiff Castle 
by the stout little chieftain, Ivor Bach, and the 
men of Bro Morgannwg. The footballers of 
Cardiff—some of them of international fame—had 
been persuaded to do the storming, and never on a 
football field was there such a rush. The distance 
from the encampment in the trees was several hundred 
yards, and with spears uplifted, and led by the 
little chieftain, they took the castle after a sturdy 
fight, and Earl William was compelled to sign 
a treaty. Llewelyn th. Great, who forced King 
John to sign the Magna Charta, and Llewelyn, 
the last native Prince of Wales, with Dafydd ap 
Gwilym and the fair ones he immortalised in his 
poems, were shown in another interlude, while Owen 
Glyndwr—a part taken by Viscount Tredegar, a 
hero of Balaclava—had a scene to himself. 

HOW IT CULMINATED. 

The last episode was compressed from Shakespeare’s 
“ King Henry V.,” and the comic incident of Pistol 
being forced to eat the leek was a remarkable piece 
of acting. The closing scenes represented Owen 
Tudor and Queen Catherine, the crowning Henry 
Tudor and Henry VIII. and the Act of Union. 

I Magnificent as the scenes were the finale eclipsed 
everything. All the performers re-appeared and 
marched in tortuous processions, and when the field 
was cleared once more the dainty fairies rushed on 
laughing and dancing. With graceful evolutions they 
encircled Dame Wales and the thirteen counties, 
and a living, palpitating, merry map of Wales was 
formed by the immense throng of tiny girls linking 
hands. They danced in bewildering circles, and 
before anyone realised it the gorgeous picture melted 
away as though it were all a pretty dream. 

It would be ungracious to draw the veil here 
without complimenting Cardiff on its magnificent 
enterprise. The Pageant involved an initial expen¬ 
diture of ^16,000, and that is no flea-bite. It is 
remarkable what enthusiasm a great patriotic effort 
always kindles. A dormant trait of the people was 
re-awakened, and the spirit of these hard, breathless 
times of feverish competition was replaced by what 
Mr. Louis Parker has described “ the ancient love of 
mirth and jollity." The genesis of the Welsh Pageant 
was an interview which appeared in the South 'Wales 
Daily News in September, 1906, with Mr. F. R. 
Benson, a great authority on the subject. The 
idea was fostered and developed by the Cardiff 
Cymmrodorion Society. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE LORDS AND THE BUDGET. 

A Daniel Come to Judgment. 

If the Quarterly Review , as is generally conceded, 
represents the permanent and, in the long run, 
decisive forces of British Conservatism, then the 
Finance Bill may be regarded as certain to pass 



Westminster Gazette. ] 


The Constitution and the Blunderbuss. 

John Bull (Mr. Asquith): “ What are you doing with that 
gun ? ” 

Lori> Lansdownl : “Looking after the Constitution—it 
isn’t safe ! ” 

John Bull : “It will be much less safe if you try to use 
that blunderbuss ! ” 

through the Peers. For that is the advice of the 
writer in the July issue, lie says that the dilemma 
before the House of Lords is in some respects more 
serious than any that has confronted it since 1832. 
The Finance Bill of 1909 is very different from the 
Home Rule Bill of 1893. 

NOT A KEVOLUTIONARY MEASURE. 

The Budget certainly, he grants, is not a revolu¬ 
tionary measure like the Reform Bill of 1852, or 
the two Home Rule Bills. The new taxes only 
carry further, if to a dangerous extent, principles 
applied in previous Budgets. The writer hojies 
for modifications in the House of Commons, 
but, in any case, observes that the Bill is only an 
annual Bill, and the mischief done, even if great, is 
not wholly irremediable. Then he points out that a 
very large majority of the popular Chamber is in 
favour of the Bill as a whole, which could not be said 
of the Home Rule Bill. 

PEERS’ FINANCIAL VETO LAPSED. 

Thirdly, it is a Finance Bill, and “ the practice of 
centuries has given to the Lower House, if not an 
entirely unrestricted, yet certainly an enormously 
preponderant influence." The field is therefore one 


“ extremely unfavourable to the House of Lords." 
The constitutional rights of the Upper House in the 
present case are, to say the least, “ obscure and 
doubtful." As regards financial legislation, “ the veto 
of the House of Lords has lapsed for almost, if not 
cjuite, as long a time as the veto of the Crown with 
regard to legislation in general.” The rejection of 
the repeal of the Paper Duty in i860 only led to all 
the tax Bills being bound into one Bill, and the 
rejection of one item becomes a “ privilege amend-. 
ment.” The policy of 1861 practically took away, 
not indeed the right, but the power of exercising the 
right of amendment which the Lords had hitherto 
possessed. The right of rejection, it may be argued, 
implies that of amendment, but “ in politics we are 
nothing if not illogical.” Substantial amendments the 
Government will not allow. 


PEERS’ OWN EXISTENCE AT STAKE. 

The writer therefore holds that the question re¬ 
solves itself into a simple choice between acceptance 
and rejection. He asks :— 

Is rejection likely to be for the good of the State? So far 
as we can judge at this stage, it is not. Granted—which is by', 
no means certain—that the Bill cannot be appreciably improved j 
in Committee, granted, for the sake of argument, that it is a' 
revolutionary measure, the consequence of its ' rejection may . 
be—we do not say it will be—a revolution of far greater , 
moment than is contained or implied in the Bill. The inevitable 
consequence of rejection must be an appeal to the country ; and: 
the ] ,oids would lie staking their own existence, and with ilji 
the welfare of the country, on the result of that appeal. I)£ 
would be a dangerous experiment. Are we to hazard the chief 
safeguard of all that is stable, and much that is admirable, ill ' 
our political system on a single throw '! . 
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A Little Correction. 

Budget : “ Did you say that you wouldn’t swallow me 
without /niticing ! ” J 

Lord Lansdownk: “No, sir—please, sir—I never said,’; 
mincing! I might have said wincing! ” / J 

ii 







“THE RADICALS MIGHT SWEEP THE COUNTRY!”— 
The writer points out that there is an enormous 
najority to be wiped out. Even the bye-elections 
nark a change not all in favour of Conservatism, 
['he Irish Party may be relied upon to support the 
liberals:— 

And what better cry could the Radical Party desire than the 
ry that the Lords are claiming to control taxation, that they 
re leading a reactionary attack upon the Constitution, that they 
re shielding the rich at the expense of the poor? We ran 
asily guess the variety of mendacious shapes which such a cry 
rould assume, the variety of interests to which it might be 
ittde to appeal. It would be shouted fiom a thousand plat- 
irnis, and echoed by millions of throat-.. In such etreum- 
tances, all that has hitherto been gained might be lo-' , and the 
Uuiiculs might sweep the country a second tune. 

—AND AUOL1SII THE HOUSE OK LORDS! 

A general election that destroyed, or, at any rate, 
educed to impotence, the Liberal majority is “not 
tnpossible.” It is, at best, but “ a remote chance ” :— 

If things fell out the other way—and he would be a rash 
rophet who would assert that they will not—what would be 
le consequence t It is a comparatively small matter that a 
lodgcl far more revolutionary than the present would be foued 
own our throats; and that a Home Rule Bill would follow— 
>r such a Bill would be the prearranged price of Irish support, 
’here would be worse lo feai. A determined attempt, with all 
he prestige of recent victory, and victory gained on this very 
isue, would be made to abolish the veto of the House ol Lords, 
i'he pledge given in 1907 would be redeemed. 

A HARy CHOICE FOR THE CONSERVATIVES.- 
The writer says, and evidently feels, that the choice 
6 a hard one, “ a harder was never laid on the 
eaders of the Conservative Party.” He says it will 
■equire courage to decline battle, but as Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour are at once courageous 
tn4 cautious men, “ we have the fullest Lrust 111 their 
udgment.” 

All this is excellent reading for supporters of the 
government. It means that in the judgment of the 
feviewer the Peers have not a leg to stand upon, and 
hat the country will back the Commons. The 
liberal will rejoice to think that in either way the 
lards are in his hands. If the Peers back down now, 
ie gets his Budget through. If they will not back 
iown, he gets their veto abolished. So the game is 
or him one of “ Heads I win, tails you lose.” 

View ok the Peers' Clerk of Bii.es. 


Mr. H. C. Malkin, who for thirty years served as 
Ulerk of Public Bills in the House of Lords, and 
irhose duty it was to attend to official communications 
jn the subject between the t'*6 Houses, writes in the 
Quarterly on the privileges of the Commons. He 
iertainly does not relish the claims made on behalf 


the House of Commons. He says the Commons’ 
privileges, if pushed to an extreme, would almost 
|eprive the Houttc of Lords of all power in matters 
M legislation. 

IjlOW THE PEEKS HAVE AMEN DEL* MONEY BILLS. 
gpUntil recently, he says, there has been no desire to 
pfeievc such a result. The Journals of the two 
Metises abound in instances where the Commons 


have received the Lords’ amendments. He adduces * 
many of the instances referred to, and then says :— 

The conclusion from these and many other precedents 
appears to be that, while in theory the House of Commons 
adheres to its most extreme claim to absolute independence in 
matters however remotely affecting finance, yet in practice, 
whenever an amendment made by the Lords appears to the 
Commons desirable in itself, they will find some excuse for 
waiving their privileges and agreeing thereto. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Malkin declares there can be no 
doubt that the Finance Bill is a Money Bill, and for 
centuries the Commons have denied the right of the 
Lords to amend Money Bills. The question was 
formally disputed, and practically settled, in 1671-8. 

THE CASE AS SETTLED BV PRECEDENTS. 

Apart from any claim of inherent rights the case, as 
settled by precedents, may he thus stated :— 

1. The Lords may reject -i.e, cannot be prevented from 
rejecting—the Finance Bill ; 

2. They may not amend it— i.e., the Commons will not 
accept any substantial amendments—and their disagreement to 
the amendments would be fatal to the Bill; but 

3. The Commons have often accepted amendments “ to carry 
out the hit. itions of the Comp n-. ” or otherwise improve the 
drafting of a Money Bill ; and 

4. It is an established principle that the I.ards may, without 
breach of privilege, omit the whole of a clause which they 
cannot amend, or the whole of a subject; 

5. The Lords have rejected, and may reject, any Finance 
Bill to which extraneous matter has been lacked. 

THE ORIGINAL “ARCADIA.” 

In the Quarterly Review Mr. Bertram Dobell tells 
how, in 1907, he purchased at a London auction 
room a manuscript copy of the “ Arcadia,” which 
proved to be an independent and unknown version 
of the story. Another manuscript copy of the 
“ Arcadia ” was purchased by him later at the cost 
of ^70. A third manuscript copy, at the beginning 
of last year, came into his hands at the cost of jQw 9. 
From the collation of the three manuscripts, and a 
comparison with printed editions, Mr. Dobell believes 
that a satisfactory text of the work in its original 
form can lie derived. Sir Philip Sidney’s romance 
as first written formed a complete and coherent 
story, with a well-conceived plot. It was written 
for the entertainment of the author’s female 
friends as well as for his sister. The many inde¬ 
pendent stories by which the narrative in its later 
lorin is overlaid and cor I used have no place in 
the first draft. Sir Philip nimself probably began to 
model and revise his work up to about the middle 
of the third book. Then the Countess of Pembroke 
left many of the stories that had been introduced in 
their incomplete condition, added to the revised 
portion part of the third and the whole of the fourth 
and fifth books of the original draft. 

Mr. Dobell then gives a very picturesque summary 
of the story of the original “ Arcadia.” It is, he 
says, a well-constructed and well-digested romance. 
In fart, the original “ Arcadia ” is “ perhaps the first 
example in our language of what we call a romance.” 
In Us revised form it belongs rather to the older 
order of chivalric fiction. 
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SIR R. GIFFEN ON THE BUDGET. 

The Budget is unsparingly criticised in the 
Quarterly Review by Sir R. Giffen. The facts of 
the present crisis, according to him, are that the 
State is now threatened in its very existence by the 
predominance of Germany, and it is this fact which 
he blames the Government for not sufficiently 
recognising. The sixty millions asked for Army and 
Navy only amount to about 3 per cent, on the two 
thousand millions of our annual income. The Army 
and Navy get little more than a third of the appro¬ 
priations for expenditure at the time when the very 
existence of the State is menaced. Sir R. Giffen 
goes on to say that there are at least three items 
against which the charge of irrelevance or waste, at a 
time like this, can be brought -Old Age Pensions, 
payments to local taxation, and reduction of the 
Debt. 

A NKAT IM.HA FOR TAXING THE POOR. 

He regards the direct taxation in income tax and 
death duties as already too great, and cpiite apart 
Irom equity he says such high taxation of property is 
inexpedient:— 

The payers of income tax and dealli duties are largely the 
classes who save and invest and thus increase the wealth of the 
country; and, when the lux gets beyond a certain point, savings 
are pro tanto diminished. 

And then he says 

One of the advantages of indirect taxes, that is excise and 
customs duties on commodities, it they are moderate, is that 
they fall largely on classes whose savings at best are compara¬ 
tively little or who do not save at all ; and that, as regards the 
duties falling on other classes, the amount levied is gradually 
allowed for in daily expenditure and permits of the saving that 
was possible without the taxation being made in the long 
run. 

Was ever a plea for taxing the poor rather than 
the rich more quietly, not to say slyly, put? He 
declares that the indirect taxes are obviously too small 
in proportion to the income tax and death duties. 

THE BUDGET SENTENCED. 

Any financial system which treats the indirect taxes 
with disfavour stands condemned. His general 
indictment reads :— 

Neither in regard to revenue nor in regard to*expenditure has 
the financial problem lieen faced. Not only is the deficit more 
or less artificial, but the wrong sources of revenue :pc drawn 
upon, and those sources which would ease the burden to tbe 
taxpayer are neglected. The present Budget aggravates the evil 
by adding heavily to the direct taxes with the one hand, and 
adding new indirect taxes of an immoderate sort with the other, 
while neglecting numerous moderate duties which lay to hand, 
supposing that increased taxation were necessary at all. 

LAND TAXES A BLUNDER. 

The land taxes he condemns as “ suggesting an 
intention to satisfy class jealousy and stir up contro¬ 
versies, rather than a desire, to find easy revenue 
coupled with good finance.” Granted that urban land 
has risen in value, yet agricultural and non-agricul- 
tural lands are largely owned by the same persons. 


The annual assessments of land in England have gone 
back since 1843 by more than five millions. Rates, 
too, have risen heavily, and must have weighed on the 
ground landlord as well as others. Increase, if 
measured in money, may be purely nominal, owing 
to the rise in money value, so the landlord whose 
capital value has risen from ,£5,000 to 10,000 may 
be no better off than he was before. So the great ’ 
statistician proceeds :— 

The whole cry for taxing land values has in truth been at 
blunder. Because one of the owners interested in real property 1 
—the ground landlord—appears to leccivr a great deal for 
nothing, political philanthropists have attacked liim, forgetful, 
that real property does not always increase in value, and, where 
there is an increase, does not now escape being charged ; while, 
there is absolutely no means of getting at the ground landlord.' 
without upsetting contracts and disturbing the whole order of 
society, and without imposing heavy additional burdens on the ? 
taxpayers in the form of valuations and returns. 


All graduation of the income tax is, he says, an \ 
interference with individual right, which it is oue Q$ 
the main functions of the State to support. ! 

A MOKE EXCELLENT WAY. 

But he would not advise the Peers to reject the } 
Finance Bill. The country is strong and can bear.; 
some mismanagement. It may be possible with a 5 
change of Government to prevent many of thet 
mischiefs that are now apprehended. What he look$'| 
forward to is, “(i) An overhauling of expenditure^ 
(2) a reduction of the income tax and death duties,,| 
and (3) the imposition of a sufficient number of| 
productive indirect taxes to yield the needful! 
revenue.” One point is well worth remembering :—*Js 

One year with another, there is an expansion of two million^ 
with the same taxes, so that in ten years twenty millions a yeariS 
may be counted on. Consequently, there should be no exult&wjR 
tion over small surpluses and no depression .it small deficits. " 

He concludes by saying that there is plentlfu 
cause of anxiety for Free Traders, with a Radic 
Party trying one set of financial measures contrary 
Free Trade principles, and an Opposition intent uf 
carrying another set of financial measures still mori 
opposed to these principles. 

Mr. Gladstone’s “Vicious Innovation.” 

Mr. ]. A. R. Marriott, in the Nineteenth Century 
puts two questions—What can the Peers do with the* 
Budget ? and, What ought they to do ? He replies tha|| 
Mr. Gladstone in 1861, by putting all the financial 
proposals of the year in a single omnibus Bill cause 
a serious derangement to the fine equipoise of 
delicately balanced Constitutiqn. Mr. Lloyd Geor w 
has provided the reductio absurdum of this viciouaj 
innovation. He hopes that the Finance Bill wttli 
receive “ the close attention of the revising Chamber”; 


Mr. E. D. Morell in the Official Organ of the 
Congo Reform Association deals very faithfully with, 
the retreat of our Foreign Office from the strong. 
. position it but recently assumed. 1 

* J 


1 
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OTHER VIEWS OF THE BUDGET. 

The Edinburgh Review, July, is displeased with the 
’Budget, although it is glad that the principles of Free 
Trade have been respected. The Review finds much 
that is ne,w in Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals:—• 

The super tax is new, the graduated income tax is exceedingly 
modern, and in part quite “new in application,” the* increment 
value duty is new, the preposterous annual tax on undeveloped 
land and ungolten minerals is new ; and the great increases on 
, old imposts such as the death duties, income tax, transfei stamps, 
spirits and beer licences are so considerable that it justifies the 
universal impression that Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget js practi¬ 
cally a new departure in British finance. Tin- country >-■ serious, 
whatever may be the case with the Chancellor ol the 1 schoquei. 
It is becoming, moreover, unmistakably angry, and (or our part 
we are unable to believe that these proposals will be main¬ 
tained. 

The Australian Land 'Fax. 

Mr. James Hutchinson, writing in the July Inter¬ 
national, sets forth the reasons why the following tax 
on unimproved land values was approved by the 
Labour Party some time hack and put before Parlia¬ 
ment by the Labour Government, which until recently 
held power in the Commonwealth :— 

Holding valued (exclusive of improvements) at under £5,000, 
exempt. ,£5,001 10 £10,000, jd., rising by Ad. for every 
£5,000 to £60,001 and over, 4d. 

Absentees to lie charged one-half extra; mortgagees to pay 
‘ in proportion to lienefieial interests in taxable value. 

In the National Review Mr. Frank Fox, of the 
' Sydney Bulletin, writing on “ The Burdened Land- 
owner of England,” contrasts the Australian with the 
English method of treating the landlord. He says :— 

4 A fair statement of the position in Australia is that the land- 
owner pays no poor rates, no tithes, nothing to the up-keep of 
asylums, practically no general revenue taxes, and has from one- 
1 half to thiee-fourths of his local works found for him by the 
Central Government. Not even in Probate duties is he called 
' upon to contribute much ; they range in Australia from 1 to 10 
•’ per cent. On the other hand, he enjoys many other subsidies 
and advantages. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, the rush to the 
towns is even more marked in Australia than it is in 
England. 

Mr. Cox Trenchant as Usual. 

In the Englishwoman's Review for July there is a 
- painstaking exposition by an M.P. of the Land 
■ Clauses of the Budget. It is supplemented by 
' another paper, in which Mr. Harold Cox, M.P., 
(..attacks the whole scheme of land taxation ;— 

' ■ Mr. Harold Cox prefaces what he has to say with the signifi- 
-team remark that the proposed new taxes on land values will 

i yield less than one-thirtieth part ot the total sum required 
year by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and in the cir- 
itances it is necessary to look lor an explanation of them 
de the requirements of the Budget. 

Llovd George as “ Euucatei* Kaffir.” 

1 the Fortnightly Revieic for August, Mr. Iwan- 
ler, in an article entitled “ The Cult of the Unfit,” 
► not hesitate to say that the cult of the unfit, as 
ht by our Radical Socialists, and as translated 
practice by the present Chancellor of the 
tiequor, bears a forcible resemblance to the 
:ies of “ the educated Kaffir." 


THE NAVY. 

The Colonies and the Naw. 

Mr. T. L. Garvin, in the Fortnightly Review for 
August, discussing how the Colonies might assist in 
the naval defence of the Empire, says :— 

Local effort and local patriotism ought to be stimulated*to (he 
utmost with the advice and help of the British Admiralty. This 
would secure the maximum of enthusiasm and expenditure. The 
local fleets might become in themselves of respectable power. 
There is no reason why the navies of Canada and Australia 
before many years have passed should not be equal in import¬ 
ance to those of Brazil and Argentina. But let them one and 
all be fleets of the Krnpire, though as far as possible autonomous 
fleets. Let them be built and equipped in consultation with 
the Admiralty. Let them be trained in the spirit of our historic 
service. Let them lie created for the definite purpose of co¬ 
operation in emergency, even if they are to remain under the 
sole political control of the communities to which they directly 
belong. The local navies would, of course, be manned as far 
as possible by local crews. 

The State (South Africa) gives a very clear state¬ 
ment of die absolute need to the Sub-Continent of 
British naval supremacy. Jt insists that South Africa 
and the other Colonies must begin to do their share to 
prevent the Imperial Navy losing its pre-eminence. 

Lord Charles Bkrksfokp’s Collapse. 

“ Excubitor,” in the same Review, subjects Lord 
Charles Beresford’s attack upon the Admiralty to a 
damaging examination. He says :— 

Lord Charles Bcresford is a sailor of whom England is proud. 
He has behind him a distinguished record as a sailor, but he has 
no intimate knowledge of naval administration or organisation. 

The article makes good this verdict. 

“ Navalis,” writing in the National Review on “ The 
Surrenders of the Sea Lords,” sums up in trenchant 
style the indictment against the Admiralty under 
Admiral Fisher’s regime. “ Navalis,” in his anxiety 
to score against Sir John Fisher, assumes that he 
could draw at will upon the Treasury. He forgets 
that Lord Charles Beresfotd’s agitation was con¬ 
stantly used to baffle the attempts of the First Sea 
Lord to secure a stronger fleet. Even down to this 
year Lord Charles has been the chief reliance of 
those whose reluctanct to grant adequate supplies 
has only been overcome bv Admiral Fisher’s dogged 
and resolute insistence upon eight Dreadnoughts. 

The Mask is a quarterly journal, in size of page 
equal to the Spectator, of the art of the theatre, 
published at Arena Golgoni, in Florence, Italy, with 
a yearly subscription of 15s. post free. It is printed 
on brown-tinted paper, adorned with quaint illustra¬ 
tions on still browner paper, and set in decorative 
type. It gives great prominence to the work of 
Stanislaw Wyspianski, a talented Pole who died last 
November—painter, architect, poet, dramatist. His 
chief work was in his construction of the theatre. 
The Arena Golgoni, a building in Florence with a 
chequered story, is described, as it has been chosen 
by Mr. Gordon Craig to be a school of the art of the 
theatre. He is waiting for “ the courageous capitalist ” 
to make this ideal a reality. 



Leading Articles 

AERIAL WAR-OR NONE? 

* The aerial battleship is described in McClure's, by 
Carl Dienstbach and T. R. MacMechen. The writers 
declare that the strength and stability of the Zeppe¬ 
lins are not a matter of theory or belief, but demon¬ 
strated facts. They will develop double or treble the 
speed of the ship in the water, driven by engines of 
less than two per .cent, of the power of the steamer, 
and they will be built at within fifteen per cent, of 
the cost and time needed for a first-class ocean liner. 
The writers say :— 

A new machine of war has arrived. It will he a ship as large 
and eventually much larger than present ocean battleships. It 
will fight from the height of a mile above the earth, and will 
manoeuvre, during battle, at a rate of sixty or sixty-five miles an 
hour. In this way they can direct an absolutely certain fire 
upon the earth, while they are themselves practically out of 
danger. 

“THF, END OF LAND WAR.” 

The zone of safety is about 1,650 yards above the 
surface of the earth, beyond the range of the military 
rifle. Artillery has not yet been developed to reach 
a point higher than 1,200 yards. Even specially 
adapted guns could easily be evaded by the rapid, 
birdlike movements of the airship :— 

On the other hand, nothing alive on the ground can escape 
the fire of an airship. It will be armed with rapid-lire guns, 
carrying shells, but its chief reliance in fighting infantry or 
cavalry will Ire upon the machine rifle. With this weapon it 
can turn a stream of four hundred bullets a minute on any troops 
within two miles, exactly as a man turns the stream of a garden 
hose against a tree. Its gunners can see any object on the 
ground with a perfect clearness, impossible of realisation by any 
one who has not flown in a balloon. 

THE AIR BATTLESHIP. 

It mentis the end of artillery and cavalry, and the 
end of land war as we now know it. The writers 
observe:— 

A ship the length of the steamer Mauretania —that is 790 feet 
long—can quite certainly be expected within the next few years. 
Such an airship would have a total displacement or lifting power 
of 125 tons. She could cruise to any part of Europe from 
Germany, and return, without landing, at the rate of thirty-five 
miles an hour ; and remain three quarters of the time in the 
battle position of 1,650 yards. Properly husbanding her fuel, 
she could remain in the air for more than a week, probably two, 
without securing more supplies. She could also-dcvote at least 
twenty tons to arms and ammunition. 

This ship would have a secondary battery of ten machine 
guns, with an average supply of two hours’ ammunition lor each 
gun. This would protect her amply, for any rushes made by 
aeroplanes would occupy but a few minutes at most. Going at 
least a mile a minute, they would not be in range more than 
two or three minutes, and .the expenditure of machine rifle 
ammunition would be very small in that time. The secondary 
battery, then, would lake half of the twenty tons’ weight. The 
rest could be allowed for the heavy, rapid-fire guns whose fire 
would be directed against the enemy’s airships and their 
ammunition. 

Add to these enormous advantages the fact that 
airships are cheap 

The present cost of Germany’s army is over 200,000,000 dols. 
a year. It has 600,000 men in .active service, and 1,200,000 
reserves. A fleet of 500 airships could be maintained for 
15,000,000 dols. a year, and 100 new ships added annually for 
25,000,000 dols. 
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WAR : A DUEL BETWEEN EXPERTS, NOT PEOPLES. 

The revolution in the art of war is thus de- > 
scribed :— 

' * 

Up to the present time war has been a conflict of armed 'i' 
populations. It is now to be a duel between fighting-machines, ^ 
operated by trained experts. The numlror of individuals involved i 
in war was greatly reduced by the ocean battleship ; it becomes an ' 
almost negligible fraction of the populations with the still more '{ 
concentrated and terrible fighting-engine that has now appeared. 
This means the end of the military world as we have known it. 
National power is no longer to be founded on the mass of "f 
fighting males. It becomes a great struggle of intellect, 'i 
dependent directly on national progress in the mechanical 
arts and national wealth. The effect of the change on barbaric •£ 
and semi-barbaric populations is too obvious to need comment. J 
Russia and Asia are put in a new position, and the threat of the ' 
Yellow l’eril is postponed for years, if mil for ever. ; 

ENGLAND UNPREPARED. .' 

The effect on the mistress of the seas is shortly i 
stated :— - -, t 

The greatest apprehension naturally exists in England, a 
nation whose strength has been developed tor centuries behind 
the physical barriers of the sea. With the opening of the 
highway of the air for warships, her position, and the position 
of the great kingdom she has built across the earth by the 
power of her navy, is suddenly changed. Tire development ■ 
of aerial navigation finds her pitifully unprepared. Her I.' 
experience with dirigibles has amounted to nothing, as is i 
shown. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SPANISH NAVY. > 

Espaiia Moderna has an article on Spanish Naval j 
Power, sketching its rise and fall, a somewhat ;% 
favourite subject with Spaniards during the past few : 
years. 

In the thirteenth century the Catalonian ships 
frequented the ports of the Levant, Egypt, and 'i 
Berber, and in the sixteenth century Spain was the j; 
first mercantile power of the world. More than one! 
thousand ships constituted her merchant marine,’’ 
and no other nation could equal it. The Republic if 
of Holland did not exist, England did not dream ofi 
ruling the seas until the reign of Elizabeth ; France '; 
neglected the navy that had been created by the : 
great Minister, Colbert; and only Portugal could vie! 
with Spain in navigation. The naval power of Spain ! 
lasted during the whole of the sixteenth century. ,! 

Soon after the disaster of the invincible Armada 
the navy commenced to decline rapidly, in spite of/ 
the efforts of Philip III. English and Dutch ships!' 
crossed the seas, continually molesting commerce,*,; 
capturing galleons that came from America, and/? 
constantly menacing Spanish dominions in the East! 
and West Indies. Spain possessed excellent building! 
yards, abundant wood, iron, resin, etc., for the., 
building of ships, but many causes prevented the , 
growth of her mercantile marine. 

, Various protective rules in connection with shipping. 1 
also had the effect of retarding possible development, ' 
and trade steadily went into the hands of foreigners, / 
until at length Spain was relegated to a position of ! 
l . inferiority. * !J 
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CAN WE TRESPASS IN THE AIR? 

A LEGAL I'OSKK KOR AeROPLAN1 STS. 

In the North American Jieview for July, Mr. 
Lyttleton Fox discusses a question of the first im¬ 
portance, viz., have airships and aeroplanes a right of 
way through the upper air, or can the owner of the 
land prohibit trespassing upon all the air strata that 
lie between him and the fixed stars? Mr. Lyttleton 
Fox says truly :— 

As soon as the navigation of the air lx-comes nimmon, the 

n tion as to the legal right of the aeronaut to llv ucio-* the 
of his neighbours will require immediate <leiisiou. Most 
American aeronauts have assumed that the upper air < institutes 
,.a sort of public highway through which any one is at liberty to 
pass, as is now the case in Germany and Switzerland, where the 
matter is regulated by special statute. 

In England the law speaks with uncertain voice. 
There have been cases in courts touching upon this 
question of atirial trespass, but they do not raise the 
exact point. 

TRESPASS JSV A FIXED SIGN. 

Of the two cases quoted by Mr. Lyttleton Fox, the 
first is nearly a hundred years old, and was raised by 
the trespass of an advertisement on a fixed sign :— 
The earliest case in the books, that of Pickering r».t. Rudd 
(4. Campbell, 219), was decided in 1815. Rudd nailed a sign 
to a tree upon his laud in such a way that the end of the sign 
'projected slightly over the garden of his neighbour, Pickering. 
'Pickering sued Rudd for trespass. Lord Ellenhoroiigh decided 
'Jthat it was no trespass. His decision, so far as it atteets the 
'right to maintain a fixed projection or encroachment over the 
,-land of one’s neighbour, has been repeatedly overruled both in 
England and this country. Indeed, the law is well established 
to the contrary. 

I.ORD EI.LF.NllOROUGU's DICTUM. 

, His Lordship's opinion is noteworthy, however, because it 
clearly anticipated the question which would arise in Ihe ease of 
an aeronaut. “I do not think,” lie says, “it is a trespass to 
interfere with the column of air superincumbent upon the close. 

, . . Nay, if this hoard overhanging the plaintiff's garden be a 
trespass, it would follow that an aeronaut is liable to an action 
,qf trespass quart clan turn fregit at the suit of the occupier of 
every field over which his balloon passes in the course of his 
Voyage. Whether the action may be maintained cannot depend 
','Upon the length of lime for which the superincumbent air is 
Jinvaded.” 

TRESPASS IIV A FRYING BULLET. 

' The second case is somewhat nearer the point at 
tissue. It was raised by a dispute as to whether 
Rbullets had a right of way through the air. This was 
■i$he case of Kenyon vs. Hart, in which the defendant 
^fired a bullet from outside of the complainant’s 
,‘boundary-line and killed a bird within, so that both 

! l and bullet came down on the complainant’s land. 

! Court indicated in its opinion (by Lord Black- 
ne) that if the huntsman had missed, and the 
et had sped across the complainant’s land without 
ting, it would have been inclined to hold, with 
d Ellenborough, that no trespass had been coin¬ 
ed. 

NO TRESPASS IN THE UPPER AIR. 

linlming up, Mr. Lyuleton Fox is of opinion— 
fail all cases where the invasion does not occur within the 
Me feppe of effective possession, the courts will incline 


to regard the foregoing cases as controlling, and will hold that 
110 trespass is committed. Tins does not mean that an aeronaut 
may pass within a few feet of the surface of another’s land or 
buildings without the commission of a trespass, because any 
passage so close as to cause annoyance or apprehension would 
lie an interference with such possession. Hut a passage at such * 
a height as to preclude the idea of substantial injury would be 
lawful. 


CURIOUS CONTRACTING FOR THE NAVY. 

A stake correspondent writes in Cassia's on the 
new British destroyers. The writer makes singular 
allegations about the Admiralty methods of seeking 
tenders. He enlarges on the exceptional delicacy of 
the skill required for making destroyers. He says 
that at the instigation of the political leaders, 
inquiries were sent broadcast to practically all the 
builders on the Admiralty list, inviting them to send 
in tenders for the new vessels. Tenders ranged from 
^,'95,000 to £1 25,000 : — 

In this case the complain’ is not against the firms who 
tendered, L. t against the use »Inch the Admiralty made of 
the lenders. First ot all, ceilam modifications involving extra 
expendilute, which is estimated to amount to about ^4,000 a 
boat, were made by the Admiralty, and then the lowest prices 
were accepted for a considerable proportion of the sixteen 
vessels—nine, to be exact. Tile Admiralty afterwards pro¬ 
ceeded to barter with the other films who had tendered. It 
was claimed that the price's they asked weie too high. The 
Admiralty, therefore, at one and the same time required the 
price to he reduced while making certain alterations which 
involved extra expenditure. I11 the circumstances the prices , 
were cut down. It is not known to what extent reductions 
Mere finally made, nor the motives which led these particular 
firms to agree to this cxtraoidinary procedure. The bare fact 
is, however, common property that the tenders were greatly 
reduced. 

The writer confidently hopes that this system of 
business will be abandoned as not creditable to a 
Government department, or, in fact, to any firm i 
good standing :— 

It i- entirely contrary to established business principle to 
communicate the low tenders submitted by some firms to the 
firms who have asked a higher price and demand ilnil the latlet 
shall reduce their charges to the same level as the former. 

The writer remarks on the growth of the destroyer 
during a few years from 250 tons to about 1,000 tons. 
The German Admiralty is not imitating this policy. 


“AUSTRALIANS OUTCLASSED” ALL ROUND. 

Sir Home Gordon’s paper in Badminton on 
Australian bowlers reads strangely in the light of more 
recent events. The writer says that in the first Test 
Match at Birmingham the Australians were outclassed 
in every department. Their hatting was wretched ; 
in fielding they were not to be compared with our 
men. The bowling did, however, retain a reasonably 
good standard. The writer goes on :— 

Mr. Armstrong is far the best Australian bowler. When he 
was here before, he overdid the off-ball theory, until his deliveries 
became an abuse of the patience of the spectator. Now he bowls 
slowish medium, dead on the wicket, combined with absolutely 
unimpeachable length. He does a lot with the ball, gives no 
indication of what he is doing, and always has that beautiful 
length. It is as good as that of Blythe, and no English batsman 
has yet treated him lightly. 
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THE ASSASSINATIONS IN INDIA. 

Mr. J. D. Rees, M.P., writing in the Fortnightly 
Review , seems to think that Mr. Keir Hardic and 
Sir Henry Cotton’s son, who edits India, are more or 
less morally responsible for the assassinations. He 
declares that:— 

If the Government of India at all resembles tlic picture given 
of it by Mr. Keir Hardic, I think the people of India would be 
quite right to stick at very little in attaining independence. 
The point is that ‘the administration is blackened that the 
agitation may he justified, that public men shrink from the 
results of the mendacious and malicious misrepresentation of 
the British Government in India, and that it is for them prac¬ 
tically to dissociate themselves from political assassination by 
ceasing to denounce a Got eminent which they know to be 
honest and efficient. 

I do not advocate abortive prosecutions, but I do urge that 
the public should be informed in this country, and that public 
opinion should condemn in more unequivocal manner those 
whose acts and deeds, intentionally or unintentionally, subsi- 
dise the forces of disloyalty and sedition. 


THE NATIVE QUESTION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Edinburgh Review is opposed to Mr. 
Schreiner’s claim for justice for the coloured people. 
The reviewer says ;— 

The British Parliament, as Mr. Schreiner himself is never 
tired of repeating, is peculiarly bound to sec that the natives of 
South Africa, who have had no voice in framing the new Con¬ 
stitution, should not lose by it any of their existing rights, or 
safeguards against oppression. But in the fust plane it is not 
true that tile natives lose any practical right which tliev had 
before. No doubt in the C'ape there was no legal impediment 
to a native sitting in Parliament ; ir. practiee, however, it was 
out of the question. It is not a practical right at the Cape now, 
and if the abstract right had been allowed to remain in the Con¬ 
stitution, the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony eel tainly, 
and probably also Natal, would have almost unanimously refused 
to accept union. Was it worth while sacrificing union for a 
valueless expression of abstract right i 

As to the franchise, the Cape natives are no worse of! than 
before, retaining it on exactly the same terms as their white 
fcllow-citi/ens; indeed, it may be argued that they are in a 
slighLly better position, for whereas foiuierly their franchise 
could have been taken away by a bare majoiity in the Cape 
Parliament, in the Union Parliament of one hundred and sixty- 
one members, wheie the Cape representatives, apart from the 
eight Senators specially appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council, will number fifty-nine, a majoiity of two-thirds is 
required to take it away. Sir Lewis Michcll, one of the dele¬ 
gates, and tut old Cape Colonial, has recently gone so far as to 
assert that the outside number voting against the Cape native 
franchise m the Union Parliament would be seventy-five so 
far from being a two-thirds majority that it is an actual minor¬ 
ity. That the natives in the other provinces will not be repre¬ 
sented is merely a continuation of the existing practice and is 
not surprising. Here again it is essential to rcinemlier the 
views of the white colonists. 

The State (South Africa) inquires, why docs white 
emigration from South Africa continue ? and answers, 
because of native competition. Native labour is 
specially developed by Government assistance, and 
poor whites are consequently increasing in number. 
The remedy suggested by the writer is segregation, 
keeping the natives to their own reserves and 
allowing no one but natives to vote or acquire land 
in native territory, and no one but white men to vote 
or acquire land in white territory. 


GERMAN INFLUENCE IN RUSSIA. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in the Nineteenth Century 
gives' some very interesting details as to the extent*; 
to which German influence permeates the Russian 
Empire:— 

In every lucrative employment, public and private, from? 
gardening and compounding medicines to the highest offices^ 
of State, Germans occupy leading positions. In the bankings 
world especially they preponderate. Again, they follow the 1 
railways, picking up much of the trade anil commerce that each '.' 
new line creates. Firms in the Fatherland employ as commercial] 
travellers compatriots who were born in Russia, are convert 
sant with the language and manners of the people, and caiij; 
extend the business. In this way every new district, every fresh? 
country opened up by Russian railway enterprise provides a new 
market for German commerce and German industry. SinUU.j 
189? Great Britain has forfeited her place as Russia’s best] 
customer. Down to that year she had been buying more from] 
the Tsar’s subjects ami selling them mote in return than any? 
hther nation on the globe. To-day Germany’s exports 'to j 
Russia are double ours. By the German colonies, too, scattered" 
over the Empire, the propaganda has been greatly furthered; 
In the Baltic Piovincos the German minority, highly cultured;' 
anil ethically superior, has for generations ruled the aboriginal'? 
races, and ruled them after the manner of the Jesuits in Para J ] 
guay. Every centre of industry and commerce has a flourishing? 
German community—there are 2,755 such in the Empire— with? 
its Lutheran church and school, its clubs, and often its new*-.? 
papers. In Riga and Lodz—the great industrial centres of? 
Western Russia—one hall of the population is German. la’j 
Lodz there are foui daily German newspapers; in St. Petersburg,?, 1 
two dailies and five weeklies ; in Riga, three daily and five? 
weekly organs in German ; in Odessa, Lilian, Reval, two| 
papers every day. There are 563 churches in Russia in which? 
divine service is conducted in the German tongue, and 
educational establishments. German theatres are relatively^ 
numerous anil well managed. There are 1,79b factories andt.j 
nulls owned by Germans. In three western districts the? 
Germans possess property valued at 32J million pounds sterlingjJ 
The German element thus loans a social anil political cotnw| 
munity within the \ast Empire of which it is an integral part*| 
And that community can sometimes achieve marvellous feats 
the way of setting the Stale machinery rolling or modifying 
movement. 


Why Live for the Superman ? 

A vigorous criticism of the Nietzsche revival is 
contributed to the International Journal of Ethics b 
Professor Herbert L. Sr-wart. The chief complaitti, 
he has to make of Nietzsche is that, having denied? 
moral obligation, he does not carry out his denial 
in a coherent or systematic way : — 

The whole harangue by Zarathustra almut the ideal Supermatyjf 
and bis claim upon our enthusiastic effort can live only foisj 
those who surreptitiously introduce conceptions whose validity 
Nietzsche has himself destroyed. 

He says 

The devout Mohammedan could face the extreme of suffer! 
or danger with the words, “ It is the will of Allah—the will 
Allah be done.” There Is an element of majesty here ; but ^6? 
my mind there is nothing majestic, but rather something! 
ridiculous in affecting to be consoled with the reflection, “It S'; 
the coming of the Superman ; let the Superman come.” “ 1 

He closes, “ I will call it the thing it is—the | 
hollowest cant of a canting age.” ] 


% 


Portraits of actresses form the principal pictorial? 
attraction of the Royal. I ;| 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS. 

British Capital Invested Abroad. 

One of the silliest of the innumerable silly com¬ 
plaints of the Tariff Reformers is that we are being 
ruined by the export of British capital, and that we 
are being ruined by the excess of imports over 
exports, which represent the profits upon such 
exported capital. 

BRITISH INVESTMENTS ABROAD. 

In the North American Review for July there is 
an interesting article by Mr. Charles F. Speare in 
.which some interesting figures are given as to the 
extent to which our capital has been invested abroad. 
The distribution of the British investment in other 
countries is:— 

United States and Canada . 000,000 

, Africa . 2,075,000,000 

Asia. 2,255,000,000 

Australia . 1,735,000,000 

Europe (Continental) . 1,025,000,000 

, South America . . 750,000,000 

or say roughly ^2,800,000,000, or about halt of the 
, whole foreign investments of the world. 

OTHER FOREION CAPITAL INVESTMENTS. 

Mr. Speare says :— 

I should say that the tolal foicign investments of tht sm- 
plus investing countries of the world aggregate between 
26,000,000,000 (lols. and 29,000,000,000 dols. As the uni Id’s 
. negotiable securities, according to M. Alfred Neyinarck, ueie, 
in 1907, approximately 11 i,(xxj,ooo,ooo dols., it will be seen 
that over twenty-hve per cent, of the investments of ditlcient 
nations is in bonds and slocks of the out leaner rl.i.s. 

■ TUB ANNUM. l'.Nl’ORT OF 1/UT1AI.. 

It has hoon estimated that evety yeat, in Km ope and in the 
United States, the saving lor investment in newly manufaUmed 
or old-eslablisiied secuuties amounts to 2,500,000,000 dols. 
The nations with a surplus to invest, eithei at home or abroad, 
in their rank are: United Stales, (mjo.ooo.ooo dols.; (beat 
Britain, 450,000,000 dols. ; Fiance, 400,000,000 dols. ; Gir- 
many, 300,000,000 dols. ; Holland, Belgium aid Switzerland, 

. 250,000,01x1 dols.; Austiia-l lungary, 160,000,000 dols. ; 
Russia, 100.000,000 dols. ; Italy, I»o,ooo,ono dots, ; Spain and 
Portugal, Co.cxxl.txxi dels. ; and Norway anil Sweden, 
40,000,000 dols. 

IIS RISKS AND ITS ADVANTAGES. 

■ Germany is the most adventurous investor. France 
the leftist disposed to invest in anything but Govcrn- 

■, merit securities :— 

France has 75 pel cent, nl hei investment in fixed liieome- 
* bearing securities; (beat Britain, 35 per cent.; Germany, 
25 pel" cent. ; and the United Stales, 38 pci cent. Inversely, 

> the propoition in fluctuating income attracting American 
capital is 62 per cent. ; of Germany, 75 per cent. ; British, 

, 65 per cent. ; and of Flench capital only 25 per cent. 

One aspect of this international investment of capital hears 
iwon the political side of it. The effect of American capital in 
|| , the Latin-Ameiican countries i- eeitainly powerful for peace. 
©France could almost dictate, if slip wished, the political policies 
B'jtf half a dozen European countries the bulk of whose debt she 

KfeoldU. 

Great as is the power of capital invested abroad 
|P$p-day, it is as nothing to what i( will be when the 
maty of using the financial boycott for the prevention 
1 i f international war is fully recognised. 


CABLE CRUSOES. 

Incident to the development of the submarine 
cable there have been planted all round the world 
little colonies of tablemen. These manipulators of 
the nervous system of the planet have developed a 
magazine of their own, called 2 'he Zodiac; or, the 
Cableman's Paper . It is described as an amateur 
publication, run by cablemen, and circulates wherever 
there are tablemen. It is now in its third year. It 
describes with much vivacity and fun the recreations 
and adventures of the isolated groups. One number 
gives a thrilling account of the siege of the cablemen 
at Bolinao, in the Philippines, when the station was 
beset by rebel Filipinos before the American War 
brought the Islands under the Stars and Stripes. 
Another gives a very vivid picture of the “ Robinson 
Crusoes” of the cable who are stationed on Midway 
Island:— 

This island has risen from insignificance to a place of great 
impoitance in the civilised world in general, and of strategic 
value to the United Stales in particular. It is purely a relay 
station, passing messages each v...v on the line, and is a link in 
the Submarine Cable System extending from San Fiancfcco to 
Shanghai, vnl Honolulu, Midway, Guam, and Manila. Con¬ 
sequently messages from all parts of the Orient for all parts of 
the United States, and vice versa, pass under the hands of the 
operator on the lonely isle in mid-l’acilic. 

The Cable Company have erected commodious 
buildings and comfortable accommodation. The 
xnriace of the Island is composed of coral sand of 
blinding whiteness. Soil is being brought by ship¬ 
load, and mixed with the sand, and gradually grass 
and garden vegetables are being grown. To protect 
them from the swarm of caterpillars, chickens have 
been introduced, who tire devouring these intruders. 
It is an almost ideal climate, the temperature nearly 
stationary all the year round, ranging from 60 to 80 
degrees Fahrenheit, with about ten degrees'difference 
between night and day. Water is supplied by wind¬ 
mill pumps. The solitude of such islands must be 
appreciably relieved by the arrival of The Zodiac, 

“THE COMING OF NETBALL.” 

Fry's Magazine, which is full of seasonal sports, 
describes under the above heading the development 
of a game which has made extraordinary progress 
during the last year or so. It is thus described :— 

There are nine players a side .. lull back, three halves, amt 
five forwards -and the object of these players is to fling, throw, 
or punch a Rugby ball into a large net, with a circular mouth 
a yard in diameter, which is attached to the top of a pole 
lilt. 6ins. in height. About 12ft. from the hack touch-line at 
each end of the pitch such a net is hung coricsponding to the 
goal-posts of ordinary football. The field of play must not be 
less than 80yds, or more than 100yds. in length ; or less than 
30yds. or more than 50yds. in width ; and the game, correctly 
played, is very similar to Rugby, save tlwL in netball the ball 
must not he kicked, nor is there any “ scrum.” The time of play 
is usually ftom twenty-five to thirty-five minutts each way. A 
referee and two linesmen aic required. In the course of the 
game the ball is thrown 01 knocked along by the hand, or 
passed from player to player. When a player is holding the 
Hall he can be “ collared,” and if unable to get the ball away it 
is called “ locked ball," and play is recommenced by the referee 
bouncing the ball. 
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SUN-SPOTS AND BAD TRADE. 

Mr. Stanley Jevons continues his elaborate 
demonstration in the Contemporary Review that if 
the unemployed periodically starve on earth it is all 
due to the spots on the sun, or, as he puts it, that 
commercial fluctations are connected with changes in 
the sun’s heat. Examining the agricultural statistics 
of the United States, he comes to the conclusion that, 
“ speaking broadly, the harvests of wheat were abun¬ 
dant in the years immediately succeeding sun-spot 
minimum, and unusually deficient at, or just after, the 
time of sun-spot maximum.” The prosperity of 
industry depends upon the yield of the crops : — 
r A very interesting point is the way in which the imn produc¬ 
tion has caught up with tin: harvests, so to speak, owing to the 
improvement of credit and business organisation. In the seven- 
lies it look two years for abundant harvests to work their lull 
effect upon the iron industry. By the early nineties the activity 
of industry lagged but one year behind the harvests, while in 
recent years its movement has become simultaneous. At the 
present day the growing crops are discounted—literally turned 
into money as they stand—either by the farmers themselves or 
by the meichants to whom the farmers have sold rlieir erops m 
advance. 

Mr. Jevons maintains that wars and all other causes 
are insignificant as a cause of had trade compared 
with a shortage of crops due to too mui h or too little 
sunshine. The value of the world’s crops varies some¬ 
times as much as yj^oo,000,000 per annum. Mr. 
Jevons concludes by suggesting a sun spot sliding s< ale 
for wages, or what he calls a fluctuating wages rate, 
to prevent periodic increases of unemployment. 


HOW THE CORN LAWS WERE IMPOSED IN 1815 . 

The clamour of Tariff Reform has invested the 
history of the Corn Laws with anew practical interest. 
Professor William Small, in the. Enojish Historical 
Review, recalls the antecedents of the Corn Law of 
1815. He says that the country, apart from the land¬ 
owning class, was dead against the Hill :— 

On March 1st the Hilt ‘‘to amend the law-, now in force Or 
regulating the nnpoiInlion nfco'ii” w.c. read foi the I11-.1 lime. 
()n I he 2nd, the petit ion-, against the change began again, anil for 
three weeks it 1 .lined petitions. They came limn evei v pan ol 
the country. Bristol sent one with 40,000 siLMiulures-rcpiesenung. 
it was said, “ the undivided sense ol ilie people ol lh.it <ii\.'’ 
Coventry followed with i),ooo—“ nearly the whole population"; 
Carlisle with (1,000---“ practically the whole grown population.” 
ThcLeeds petition bore 24,ooonaiues; the Livoipool, ,|8,000 ; one 
signed by “ the merchants, hankers, and tiaders of I .nndon ” got 
40,000 signatures on a single Saturday; while Burdett pie- 
sented over 42,000 names from the inhabitants of Westminster. 
In one day ten petitions were presented from different parts of 
Lancashire, including one trom Manchester—which wusoidrred 
to be read to the House—with 54,000signatures, stigmatising the 
Bill as “ tlie most unadvised and inpidteious measure ever 
brought forward.” “The people,” said Sir Robert l*eel, 
“ were not to be cajoled by suih arguments as that the Bill 
would give them cheap btead : they knew better, they knew the 
thing was impossible.” “It was,” said Karl (hey, “ the 
greatest nunibei of petitions that had ever perhaps been known 
in the history of Parliament. . . . the petitioners uniformly 
stating that the measure would have the effect of preventing a 
cheap supply of food to the labouring classes,” In these peti¬ 


tions, one again remarks the silence of the farmers. They took ■ 
no interest in the mallei, said Grenville. 

The people who were (lead against them at the 
finish were apparently dead against them at the start. 


THE MOST DIVORCED WOMAN IN THE WORLD. 

Preparing for the Six nt Separation. 

Mr. Sr. Nikvl Singh, continuing to tell in the , 
Hindustem Review hmv an Indian sees America, 
treats in the July number ol divorce. Ho does not .' 
spare our cousins across the water. lie says the 
trinity composing the godhead of the average . 
American is Success, Sensation, and Independence. ' 
Those who talk airily about promoting freedom of • 
divorce had better ponder this story. Mr. Singh : 
says : - 

Probably the most divorced woman on the globe to-day is Mrs. 
Grace Snoll-(Jnffm-( .‘ulfin-W.ilki r-< 'ollin-k.miiaii-Kove. This 
woman has been divorced live limes, arid is mnv piepariilg to 
secure a divorce from hei sixth husband. Mrs Kove it. not yet ‘ 
fortv ye.iis old. She began hei eaieei as wife at the age of ' 
sixteen. Her father was Mr. Amos J, Snell, ol Chicago, the J 
millionaire whose miirdei twenty liars ago never has been j 
solved. 

The first marriage prospered well lor ten years, when Mrs. .. 
Collin diseoveieil “ ineoinpntibihty of temper” and secured a y 
ilivoue. Mrs. Collin look the lilllc hov that had h- eii horn to 
them and went K.ist to h\e, \\hil< Mi. Collin, deprived of his 
wife’s lorliiue, looked Jm a |ob That -mu- year the son was : 
taken dangerously ill. Mis. Collin sent lot the hither, and lie ‘j 
arrived in time to din I a teiont that ion over the child's death- 0 
lied. Mr-. Coffm-<'ollin and hei husband u turned to Chicago, ' s 
lull she soon discorded that her husband’s temper s<ill was , 
“ iiu omp.iliblc ” w'lLlt lin omi The wife and husband ceased 
to dine at the same tabic m llit- hotel wdtere they lived, and 
pi eseut ly Mr. ('ollin hit altog. llier. 

Tin dud' 1 . 1 .Ink, Mi. [aims C. Walker, sympathised '1 

with the dcselled wile, with the r. suit that euilyin the year I 
1X90 Mr. < ollin M.i. ilium'. i| a set on.I time, Mrs. Collin had ■ 
diseoveied that Wilkci, who had sympathised with her, had a ,j 
splendid voice, and she suit lum to Europe to have it culti- -** 
rated, paying all Ills e\pi ii-es. I le returned a little less than a ' 
year lalet, and slu ga\< him 50.000 dols. and married him. 

Suddenly Mrs. Collin-Cnllm-Walker dm doped literary talent, d 
and started to wnte a non I. Mr. Walker objected—she a, 
dei 1 .ned in court Ilia! he was [cilotis ol the heroes she Clouted 
—at any rale, the lourl gl inted hei a divorce on the grounds v 
of ext 1 rim u nelly. \s soon .is the law permitted, she ugail) 
led L'l.ink Nixon l'ollin to the altar, on the llieuiy that the ’j 
thud lime .eilamly would bring -uivcss in llieii matrimonial V 
vent ate. 1 ' 

Kveiylhmg looked ro-y for a tune, hut hefoie the year had ’ 
died ('ollin <lis ippeaieil, hag and baggage. About this time i 
Mis. ('oiiiu-i'ohm-\V.ilker-( ollin beiame discouraged and 
rvandeied about the world luisbundlrxs for a couple of years. 
Kin illy, m I Spy, she married Mi. Per kills A. Layman, a hotel 
clerk at Riverside, California. 

This experiment also proved a failure, as Mr. Layman packed - 
his trunk and left hei alone before a year had elapsed. Divorce 
number five followed. In ltjob Mr. Hugh Love, a newspaper’ * 
writer, volunteered to act as lnisli.mil to the much divorced ' 
woman. They were married and got along together lafrly well 
for two ycais. llowevci, she is now suing Mr. Love for " 
divorce nuiftlier 6 on the giound of cruelly. J 

ll is dc'dated that sin- has .l man in view whom site proposes / 
to make husband number 7. Some people vetilute the opinion r-. 
that slie may marry Mr. f rank Coffin once more. Mrs. Grace o 
Snel 1 -Coflin-Colfm-Walker-Coltui-Laynian-Love, speaking of y 
her matrimonial ventures, declates: “II at first you don't' \i 
succeed, try and try again ” ; 
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DISEASES OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 

And Lord Hugh Cecil as Doctor. 

The Dublin Reviao contains a paper by Cord 
Hugh Cecil which he delivered before the West¬ 
minster Catholic Dining Society, on the Diseases of 
the House of Commons. He mentions the evil of 
obstruction and the evil of the empty House. 
Government statements, such as the Budget or the 
Navy Estimates, are always very well attended ; so 
are the field days whereon fixed, pitched battle takes 
place. But speeches used to be very much longer 
afid more thorough on such occasions than they are 
to-day. In debates of grievances, tlu: Government 
was formerly called to account by the House as by a 
Superior. Now Members approach the Government 
“ very much in the way that a person in some 
Oriental country may bring his grievance before the 
Pasha and seek for redress.” Tlu: Government is 
now supreme. 

decay of deliberation and of persuasion. 

The real debates for deliberation are ill-attended, 
.and are cut short by the guillotine. “ Deliberation 
has sunk into a subordinate position altogether. 
There is no room for persuasion. That is the souice 
of all the House of Commons’ diseases. The iunc- 
tion of persuasion is steadily diminishing, and it is 
diminishing because there is no one to persuade.” 

A JUDGMENT OF THE PRESS. 

Lord Hugli goes on to say that if deliberation in 
the true sense of the word does not take place in the 
; House of Commons, it will take place nowhere: -- 

In the country it is chiefly conducted by the 1’iess, v, lioaie 
largely the exponents of wealthy interests. We are inti at 
the beginning of a development in that diiection, which is sure 
to go further. The Press will speak the mind of a certain 
number of wealthy people who can start or buy newspapers 
with a political object in view. Discussion by tlie Press cannot 
be so disinterested, nor at such close quartets, and isnevir so 
candid as discussion in an assembly, w here , eople are face to 
face and bring one another to book. 

THE PEERS INSUFFICIENT. 


This abandoned function of the House of 
Commons,‘Lord Hugh Cecil says, no one else can 
pet form. Not the House of Lords, for, he says : 


The House of lands is for legislative purposes seriously 
handicapped by having so great a preponderance of one party ; 
and it is also hindered from entering upon any strictly financial 
■ issue. 


A remedy which he believes to be of certain 
;; value is lo establish some proportional represenla- 
Vtion. He does not expect formally organised 
b groups to prevail during his lifetime, but he desires 
that there should be in each Party a persuadable 
S',element. The moment there was a persuadable ele- 
Ipnent, the House of Commons would begin to take 
ptseif seriously. 

T-" WHY THE ENC-I ISH ARE GREAT. 

»' It would be no ossa: y to abandon the idea that if 
Government are put in a minority on any ques¬ 
tion, however ir.signincant, it assumes the dimensions 


of a serious Parliamentary disaster. In his con¬ 
cluding remarks Lord Hugh says :— 

I do plead for government by discussion. I am quite sure 
that what makes Kngl.mil a great country is that English 
people believe in liberty ; and liberty cannot be upheld without 
government by discussion, and by free discussion. If I ivere 
asked to state in a sentence why the Knglish people have 
attained to their world-wide greatness, I should say it is 
because they believe in libel ty and do not believe in equality. 
That is why they can govern subject races and harmonise a 
complex colonial system with all (he developments of modern 
times. Hut if w'e lose government by discussion we lose the 
apparatus of liberty, anil we imperil Jibeity itself. To save it 
we must influence opinion. 


PREPARING CHILDREN FOR PARENTAGE. 

In the Home and at School. 

John Russell, M.A., Headmaster of the Hamp¬ 
stead School of the King Alfred School Society, writes 
sensibly and well in the July number of Eugenics on 
the question, “ Can the School Prepare for Parent¬ 
hood ? ” Mr. Russell thinks the groundwork of such 
prepara'ions should be laid by parents themselves. 
But the schoolmaster should help. He says : — 

In the relation of man to woman it is the determining factor 
—for it is the foundation of the noblest (as of the basest) human 
intimacies, and the source, not only of fatherhood and mother¬ 
hood, but of the weal and wm' of the world. 

This great 1 ruth need not for ever he in the mouth, but it 
must i ome to be felt by our boys and girls of all classes, and 
not as a tinth only but as an inspiration. It mast be taught 
everywhere with the earnestness of a lcligion—-in the imme¬ 
diate inleiest of cleaner minds and peisoual chastity, but above 
all in the ultimate interest of happier inaniages and healthier 
children. 

Sex-trouble*, (so rile ill evci y i lass of society) are largely the 
result of the dishonour in which sex-truths are generally held, 
of the ignorance which picvails of the whole truth, and of the 
irreverence with which the hall truth is generally communi¬ 
cated. The quality of the nation (in body and soul) will never 
be what it might be till this inevercnt dishonour gives way to 
reverent honour. That consummation can only'bc effected by 
the v.gilant safeguarding of our children from all iireverence, 
and :>y a feat less honesty oi statement in answer to their natural 
enquiries. 

iloth safeguarding and truth-telling must begin in early child¬ 
hood Before be is ten, a boy’s imagination may be smirched 
for lus whole life. He may afterwanls become a good man, 
bill there will always be a shadow on Ills happiness, Kvil sex- 
CDiniiimiie.itions of some orl ate almost inevitable (with girls 
perhaps less than with boys) and it is the pan of wisdom to 
anticipate them. With fin m'ntions well and truly laid in the 
home, the task of the school ■> respect of sex-knowledge yvill 
be much lightened. 

And one of the strongest arguments tor education in sex, as 
(or education in all other elements of noble life, is just this— 
that the devil (to use the old phrase) is always busy and ready, 
and will fill the soul with his lies unless we can get our truth in 
before him. You tell me that by opening the eyes of my child 
to the holy mystery of sex, I am yielding the devil place 1 I 
answer in solemn seriousness that it is the only hope I have of 
keeping the devil at bay. 

A short clear summary survey of the present state 
of New Testament criticism, in terms accessible to the 
lay reader and likely to be much appreciated by him, 
is given in The Interpreter by Professor Allan Menzies, 
Professor of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
St. Andrews. 
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HOW ENGLAND TREATS INDIAN STUDENTS. 

An Impeachment by an Indian Student. 

In M. Chandra Pal’s magazine, Swaraj, No. 8, 
an Indian Graduate in England dismisses the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of England as a place of 
study for Indians. He says England is by no means 
so useful a place to study in as Germany, France or 
the United States. England has no system in her 
education, and its methods want a complete re¬ 
modelling. England uses old world methods and 
adheres to obsolete appliances. America and 
Germany are progressive, England is falling away. 
But England is not even as free and as hospitable as 
the other countries. The Indian Graduate says :— 

Every Englishman—the commonest labourer—considers you 
a slave, and 110:11-. you as ail inferior. Children follow you 
in the streets, <,riling you “blackie” and “nigger," aird when 
you go in the “ tube " or on a ’bus, everyone stares at yon as if 
to say you li.tr 1 no business there. Low-class women laugh 
at your faee, make faces at you and insult you while you are 
quietly walking. A number of landladies strongly object to 
have Indians, and refuse them. In many a family it has 
happened tliat immediate!v those families have received an 
Indian “paying guest,” their friends have ceased to rail upon 
them her ause time is a “ black man ” in the house. Certainly 
a “family " suffers in the estimation of its neighbours when it 
receives that inferior being, lliat hatelnl cieature, the Indian. 

Contrast with this the treatment he receives in France, in 
Germany, and in America. In France, there is hardly any 
“ colour prejudice.” The Freni liman is so polite, makes you 
at once at home with him, and is always anxious to oblige. 
He is naturally not very anxious to make you leel that you are 
standing Indore a superior, as the Englishman does. He is 
perhaps not so conscious of the fait that you belong to a 
conquered race. All ibis increases your sell-icspccf immensely. 
There is no India Office to shallow you, no Anglo-Indian to 
embitter yimi (eelings, no “yellow picss” to write venom 
about von. The same in Germany, where a German would 
corin' with you two hundred paces to show you the way because 
you do not understand his language anil cannot follow llis 
directions. Tn America there is colour-prejudice, but only 
against the Negroes. To the people of India, the Americans 
arc kind. They are anxious to please them, to make them feci 
what a good and a great people they are. 

The: moral he draws is that England is the last 
place to which an Indian father should send his son 
for education. 


LAJPAT RAI DENOUNCING CASTE. 

Mu. Laji'AT Rax, who has just vindicated his fair 
fame before the law courts of India, contributes to 
the Modern Review a vehement denunciation of caste. 
He says :— 

There can lie 110 denying the fact that the rigidity of the. 
Hindu caste system is the bane of Hindu society. It is a great 
barrier in the way of tlu: social and national progress of the 
Hindus. It confronts them at every step and slackens the 
speed with which, otherwise, the nation would climb up to the 
heights of national solidarity. The condition of the “low" 
castes, sometimes described as “untouchables,” at other times 
as the “depressed classes,” is nothing short of disgraceful, it 
is a disgrace to our humanity, our sense of justice, and our 
feeling of social affinity. It is useless to hope for any solidaiity 
so long as the depressed classes continue to be so low in the 
social scale as they are. The intellectual and moral status of 
the community as a whole cannot be appreciably raised without 
the co-operation of all the classes forming the community. 


He goes on to declare that the present arrangement 
is a cruel and unjust one, economically and politic-' 
ally unsound, oftering occasion to the Mohammedans 
to claim a larger representation than they numerically 
deserve :— 

From every point of view, whether that of humanity, justice' 
or fairplay, or that of self-interest, it is the bounden duty of the ■ 
so-called high-caste Hindus to give a helping hand to their - 
brothers of the “ low castes" anti raise them socially as well as' 
intellectually. We arc living in a democratic age. The ten¬ 
dencies of democracy are towaids the levelling down of all* 
inequalities. That there are forces working amongst us which 
will sooner or later demolish all artificial barriers due to acci¬ 
dents of birth between man and 111.111, is patent to all far-sighted ’ 
people. 

He proceeds to argue that the Yedic literature, 
which formed the original sources of Hindu religion, 
provides no justification ior the treatment given by . 
high caste Hindus to-day to the low caste; and, > 
addressing the educated castes, he says:— 

Your insolence towards the lower classes of Hindus is being « 
repaid by the latter turning their back on you. Moham- 
incrlanisin and Ghristianity are extending their arms to embrace,; 
them, and indications are not wanting of the readiness of the ‘ 
lower classes of Hindus to accept the hospitality of non-llindu 
religious anil social systems. It is a deep-ioolcd sentiment that-; 
has so far prevented the depressed classes of Hindus from. A 
deserting Hinduism tn masse. Sentiments are, however, melting.' 
away before the mattcr-ol-fact civilisation of the West. 


AGED INDIA TO INFANT EUROPE, f 

In the Ceylon National Reviav Mrs. Boole con-»: 
trasts Indian thought and Western science. She' 
writes with a high scorn of lilt; noisy science of theV 
West, which has, according to her showing, owed itsff 
vitality and deepest secrets to the 
the East. She says :— 

I wish you Hindus would tell yourselves that European, 
civilisation is a vciy young child : who has a paper uniform^ 
which he calls “ Education,” and a toy trumpet which he call*: 
the “i’re-ss"; and a tinsel crown which lie calls “ Morals,”'; 
which I lielieve lie sometimes almost fancies grown people will! 
take for gold ; and an electric battery which he calls “ Science,*^ 
which you helped him to make or he couldn’t have made ityv 
and which he docs not understand much about lyyond the facl$ 
that he can give his ciders shocks with it ; and a dangerous ill*!; 
made weapon which he made lnmsclf but does not know how, 
to handle and which he calls a “ Military System ” (!) ; it will-; 
presently explode in his hands and do more harm than he: 
intends to himself and others, lie is a nice boy but noisy and?’ 
troublesome, as are all healthy children. 

She only wishes that it were possible for England ^ 
and America in these feverish, neurotic days to hav& 
in every school a competent teacher of “ the art of: 
sheathing the mind to prevent the shedding 0$ 
force. ” \ 


hoary wisdom of« 


i 


' > 

The main drainage system of London, its history 
and geography, are interestingly described in the 
Engineering Review. The writer remarks on the 
failure of the many attempts made during the la$t'' 
forty or fifty years to use London’s sewage in agricul-. 
ture. One proposal suggested the manufacture of' 
alcohol therefrom ! 4 
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ENGLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO CHRISTENDOM. 

A Tribute by Dr. Haknack. 

The Contemporary Review publishes tin- address 
which Dr. Harnack delivered before the English 
pastors on their recent visit to Berlin. It is entitled 
“International and National Christian Literature.” 
It is chiefly remarkable for the graceful compliment 
which Dr. Ilarnack pays to the influence of English 
writers and thinkers upon the Universal Church. 

f ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

The following tribute will be read with equal 
gratification and surprise :— 

If the question is raised as to who—leaving asi-ie the eccle¬ 
siastical institutions—created the spiritual unity ol the Middle 
Ages, to whom is the chief credit due, I nnswei without hesita¬ 
tion : England. The great triple constellation, Bede, Homfaec, 
and Alcuin, icprcsenls tile conerete elieetive tht-ologv and the 
religious culture ol the time. Koine in the seventh centuiy was 
not in a position directly to oiler the gifts of civilisation and 
theological culture to the peoples whom she influenced ; hut in 
the Green Island and in Great Btituin alter the ituning of 
Augustine of Canterbury, work was rattled on with such 
devotion that already about the year 700 the meltopolis ol 
theological science and antiquarian knowledge, so Jut as such 
then existed, was in Gieat Britain. Thence Charlemagne was 
supported by A lentil and otlteis; they created the tollege at 
Tours ; they revived Augustine ; and their ellectiveness endures 
to the present day, for it may lie said that the letters which we 
now wiitc and print arc those which, alter the barbarism ol the 
Merovingian period, were fashioned in the si I100I of Alcuin 
according to the best examples of antiquity. We write lo-d.iy 
ill Alcuin’s characters. To Englishmen who came to the 
Continent is due wdi.it the Middle Ages possessed ol science, 
intellectual vigour, and alertness. 

A TRIBUTE TO WJCLIK. 

Still later in the history of Europe Dr. Ilarnack 
finds evidence of English influence. He says:-- 

Tlieie is really only one statesman ill the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and again he is found in England, in the 
person of YN iciil, who exetriscd .t most ■ncrgetic direct 
influence upon the Bohemian Movement, and indiicrtly 
through this and other channels also upon us. If we ask, 

■ what is the gu-alest nalional movement of prc-Kcfoimation 
times, contending with that interuationality which no longer 
Sufficed, the answer lmisi again be that the giealcsl national 
movement within Chiisiendom before the Reformation )s the 
English Movement under Wiclif, since this had certain not 
inconsiderable international consequences for the whole of 
■Western Chrisuanily. 

THE WORK OF THE ENGLISH DEISTS. 

The third great English influence on international 
religious thought to which Dr. Harnack bears testi¬ 
mony was that of the English Deists of the seven- 
, teenth century :— 

| . We cannot here discuss how thi- originated in English puli- 
'Aical and social relations ; it is a simple fact that these men, of 
prhom but a few were of the first rank, but vciy many of ’ihe 
ISecond, have changed the spiritual [y.-is/n;) face of Europe. The 
IjEnglish theosophy, the movement of .InfA/n / a ny proceeding 
|&ntn England in the second half of the seventeenth ami the 
pWginning of the eighteenth rcniur}, worked as a unity, and as 

penetrating ferment, upon the eilucaied society ol Europe. 
jp!the Aufkldruug of the ci;. teenth century is in its modern and 
finable issues far less conditioned by Voltaire than by the 
||£nglish Deists, whose writings were copiously translated into 


German and are an essential pre-condition of our Rationalism 
and our Aufklarung; they created at that time among Christian 
men the consciousness of a spiritual depth mediated by God. 
Not until Jean Jacques Rousseau did the significance and 
influence of the English Deist- cease to be the first in Western 
Europe _ 

WHICH IS THE RICHEST NATION IN EUROPE? 

In the American Remeiv of Reviews Mr. F. A. Ogg 
treats of the serious condition of Germany’s finances. 
He attributes it entirely to the antiquated fiscal 
arrangements of the Empire. Germany itself is 
sound at the core. It is quite able to support an 
increased taxation. Since the founding of the Empire 
thirty-eight years ago the progress of population, 
industry and wealth has been absolutely unparalleled 
in Europe :— 

The wealth of the F.mpiie is piling up at a rate unknown in 
any other of the principal Kuropean nations. Ilerr Dcrnbitrg, 
the Colonial Sccicfary, estimates the increase (luring the two 
decades, 18S4-1004, at 30,000, OCX), ooo marks, and even the 
Social Democratic organ V>nivnrti accepts the figure without 
protest. ,-vt tlie conclusion ■ a lecenl investigation of the 
liiianciiil status of the world-i’owers ol to-day, Ilerr Sydow 
declared that “ those who say that Great Britain and France 
are wealthier countiies than Gel many consider us still existing a 
state of affairs which prevailed m the past, but which scarcely 
exists in the present.” In a lately published volume upon the 
wealth of leading nations 1 lerr Steinruaim-Bucher affiims that 
while Germans wen. taught formed) 1 to believe that Great 
Britain’s national wealth amounted to 250,000,000,000 marks, 
and that of Germany to 2oo,ooo,cxx»,ooo, at present the figure 
for Great Britain is 300,000,000,000 marks, and that for 
Germany 350,(xx),ooo,<xX). After critical examination of these 
estimates i’lofessor Delhiuvk gives them also the weight of his 
authority. 

WHICH IS T 1 IE MOST HEAVILY TAXED PER HEAD? 

According to this, with its greater wealth Germany 
has at the same time lighter taxation. The writer 
says :— 

The German is to-day less heavily taxed than the Englishman, 
the i icnchman, the American, 01 the Italian. I er capita 
estimates prepared last year by the Raisers Ministry of Finance 
are: G1e.1t Britain, 95-80 marks; France, 82-70; the United 
States. S0 80 ; Italy, 48-40; Germany, 48-17; Austria- 
Hungary, 4I‘7o. The disparity between the tax-burdens of 
Germany and Great Britain is especially notable. Local 
taxation in the lalrer is two and a half times what it is in the 
former. British income taxes range from yd. to Is. in the 
pound, German from ;fd. to o*d. The Btilish tax upon drink 
qhe highest in the world) is es.'mated at 17-s. 5^- capita; 
the German L 4s. 5c!. The p r i.ipita for tobacco in Great 
Britain is (»,. 2d. ; in Germany, ts. 51I. According to the 
German Minister of Finance the British inheritance tax is 
nineteen times the per capita rale of that established in Germany 
in 1906. Germany’s national debt is large, yet it imposes a 
burden of only 255 marks per capita, as against a similar quota 
of 265 in Austna-llungary, 266 in Great Britain, 307 in Italy, 
and 621 in France; and a much larger proportion of it is 
represented by productive investments than in any of these 
other nations. 

Sir R. Giflen in the Quarterly Review gives another 
account. He says, “ England is no longer the only 
rich country in the world. The United States has 
both more population and more wealth, France is 
not far behind us, while Germany is about equal 
with France in wealth and has fifty per cent, more 
people.” 
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JESUS OR CHRIST. 

By Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

The Rev. Mr. Roberts started in the Hibbert 
Journal for June a discussion as to whether the 
Christian world is doing right in identifying Jesus 
with Christ. He himself takes very strongly the 
negative position. Mr. G. K. Chesterton and 
Professor J. H. Moulton replied in the July number. 
A special supplement is to be devoted to the discus¬ 
sion of this subject, in which Bishops and Jesuits are 
to discuss it from every point of view. 

Mr. Chesterton's article is very characteristic. He 
says :— 

The whole of Mr. Roberts’s contention is ultimately this : 
that when we look, so to speak, through the four windows of 
the Evangelists at this mysterious figure, we see there a recog¬ 
nisable Jew of the first centmy, with the traceable limitations 
of such a man. Now, this is exactly what we do not see. It 
we must pm the thing profanely and without sympathy, what 
we see is thi? : an extraordinary being, who would certainly 
have seemed as mad in one century as another, who makes a 
vague and vast claim to divinity, who constantly contradicts 
himself, who imposes impossible commands, who, where he 
seems wrong to us, would certainly have seemed quite as wrong 
10 anybody else ; who, whete be seems specially light to us, is 
alien in tune with matters not ancient but modern, such, for 
instance, as the adoration of children. For some of bis 
ultciances men might iairly call him a maniac ; for others, men 
long centuries afterwards might justly call him a maniac 
prophet. Hut what nobody can possibly call him is Galilean 
of the time of Tilierius, 

Mr. ChesLcrLon, from his catholic point of view, 
is willing to make an admission to Mr. Roberts as 
follows:— 

That the Jesus of the Gospels is not enough for all human pur¬ 
poses ; that we need more codification and science in our morals 
than so poetic a vision can give to us—1 agree with him at once. 
I do not know what deduction he draws ; the deduction I draw 
is that Jesus left on earth not only four lives of llimself, but 
also a Church and a Catholic tuulition. If Jesus means the 
Gospels and Christ means the Church, and if Mr. Kobeits 
chooses to pul it in the form that we need Christ in addition to 
Jesus, I have no quarrel with him there. 

But he vehemently dissents in nearly everything 
else from Mr. Roberts :— 

Mr. Roberts’s complaint that Jesus does not mention debtors 
and creditors or the slave-system is utterly absurd when taken 
in connection with the nature of the books, lie might as well 
object that the Lord’s Prayer is entirely silent on the subject of 
a Second Chamber, the duty of doctors in time of plague, the 
art of Hotlicelli, the advisability of reading novels, and the use of 
tobacco. The Lord’s Prayer is, in shape and purpose, a short 
piayer. The Gospel of St, Luke is, in shape and purpose, a 
short account of such sayings and doings of Jesus as a particular 
person happened to remember. As I have already said, I 
agree that this leaves the Gospel Jesus too shadowy to lie all- 
sufficient ; that is the argument fur a Church. But the same 
brevity and obscurity which make it a little difficult to define 
His doctrines make it mere impudent nonsense to talk of His 
limitations. 

Mr. Chesterton sums up his estimate of Jesus as 
follows:— 

If I take it for granted (as most modern people do) that Jesus 
of Nazareth was one of the ordinary teachers of men, then I 
find Him splendid and suggestive indeed, but full of riddles and 
outrageous demands, by no means so workable and everyday an 
adviser as many heathens and many Jesuits. But if I put 
myself hypothetically into the other attitude, the case becomes 


curiously arresting and even thrilling. If I say, “Suppose the' 
Divine did really walk and talk upon the earth, what should 
we be likely to think of it ?” then the foundations of my mind 
are moved. So far as T can form any conjecture, I think we 
should see in such a being exactly the perplexities that we see 
in the cenlral'figuro of the Gospels : I think he would seem to 
us extreme ami violent; l>ecau-.e he would sec some further 
development in virtue which would he for 11s untried. I think , 
he would seem to us to contradict himself; because looking; 
down on life like a map he would see a connection between , 
things which to us are disconnected. 

Professor Moulton takes his stand chiefly upon the; 
response of humanity to the appeal of Christ, at. 
response which, he maintains, is more remarkable to-,, 
day than it has ever been. He says :—- ‘ ' 

But if this Jesus is nothing more than a supremely good Jew 
of the olden lime, of whom we know very little, so that a.i 
learned man from soinewheie or other has even determined Him '; 
to be a myth, how are we going to explain the way the world in; 
going after Him ? The simple tact is that neither Jesus norf 
Christ could do it : Jesus Christ alone i.an work the marvel we 
see to-day. Those who think it all incredible should go and; 
look for themselves. They would find men anil women of race*' 
and cultures and languages lying poles asunder all taking 
in their different ways of this unlettered Jew of long ago. Bjj i 
an instinct that men cannot explain, they all find in Him theft " 
own countryman and contemporary, the Kiieml of their own, 1 - 
daily life, the Strength of their realised weakness. The earliest;? 
message of Christian preachers was “Jesus Christ is Lord.” 
is the message still, and to deny it is io throw away the only.; 
key that can unlock the mystery of the world. j. 


IS ETERNITY THE END OF TIME? j 

The relation of time anil eternity is dealt with iti$ 
Mind by J. E. McTaggart. By Eternity he means 
timelessness. The Eternal Present is to Mr.;,, 
McTaggart only a metaphor. For the present is aC -1 
time-determination, and the eternal is not in time^f 
if, however, Time be unreal, the timeless reality, thijf 
Eternal, may itself be considered as the last stage it* 
a scries of which the preceding stages are 
adequate conceptions. Mr. McTaggart applies thi|L 
idea to the existence of evil, and holds that ttli§ 
unreality of Time admits of optimism along wit® 
recognition of the existence of evil. If Time igp 
unreal, he says :— 

T do see a possibility of showing that the timeless realign 
would be, I do nut say unmixedly good, but very good, better? 
than anything which we ran now experience or even imagiiti^ 
I do see a possibility of showing that all that hides this goolplj 
ness from us— in so far as it is hidden—is the illusion of tiiafe^ 
And I do see a possibility of showing that the differettfjSi 
representations which appear to us as the time-series are in sucM' 
an order that those which appear as later are the more adequate^ 
and the last only infinitesimally differs from the timeless reality^ 
In that case we must look on the Eternal as the end of Time g 
and on Time as essentially the process by which we reach to th# 
Eternal and its perfection. 


Madame Brada (Comtesse Puliga) publishes i &-, 
the J uly numbers of La Revue the two first of a series; 
of articles on England and the English. In the firsts 
number she deals with Women Suffrage, and gives ari|* 
account of the different Suffrage Societies; in tbfij| 
mid-monthly number the article deals with the smartlt 
set, etc. ‘§1 
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{OMAN CATHOLIC PLEA FOR THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 

Under the innocent title of “ Literary Aspects of 
he Old Testament,” 1 >r. William Barry in the Dublin 
Review puts forward a plea which will certainly 
mpress the l'rotestant mind. He is careful to say 
hat he speaks under correction. He asks very 
(ointedly, how ought Catholics, eager for the con- 
■ersion of England, to judge and deal with the 
Authorised Version ? He says that “ if the English- 
peaking universe ever is baptised into the sacrament 
f unity, English it will remain as before.” It will 
rot tome without its treasures. And “ of all that has 
teen said or sung in English from Chaucer dow r wards, 
he Bible is chief and crown.” 

THE BIBLE AND THE PEOPLE. 

The process of assimilation between the people and 
be Book has been going on nearly four centuries, 
die writer considers the conclusion unassailable, 
' England has its Bible in the only form that is 
Ikely to be accepted when one-third of the human 
bee will have learned its language, and taken over its 
ivilisation. We cannot offer them anything better 
13 the shape of literature, no, nor by many degrees so 
jood.” He says :— 

, My contention is only that the Bible holds a place in the 
rorld-wide literature of England from which it cannot he 
mated, and that in the problem of conversion so momentous a 
ICt demands more notice than it has hitherto received. 

, The writer goes on to ask of the people :— 

'Shall Holy Scripture be given to them or withheld ? To¬ 
morrow the elements of education will be universal ; literature 
It our schools is even now winning the upper hand over 
atechism ; and I ask whether the inspired volume is lo be a 
£ad letter, sacrificed to Wordsworth and Tennyson at the best, 
if to current verses on a level with magazine-writing? Litera¬ 
te, says Carlyle, should he a Bible. Excellent, but have we 
in the Bible our grandest literature? 

Dr. Barry reiterates that he speaks under correction 
pd with stammering lips, but be thinks that there 
flre strong precedents favourable to a policy of 
assimilation or icconcilement. He thinks there is no 
Reason why another tongue spoken throughout the 
Umpire, to which the Roman was a province, should 
lot yield the Church as great a homage in the 
Scriptures translated to do her harm hut now made to 
^knowledge her protection :— 

\ Catholics, l>y recognising the English Scriptures in their 

I nent literary form, would have taken a long stride towards 
ity in all things lawful which is a necessary condition of 
icting on the English world. To an extent which many 
: realise we still speak a foreign language, not understood 
people whom we address, A common B : hle, itself rich 
he spoils of the mother tongue—not so much a creation of 
n century as incoiporating all that was precious from ages 
it —would he a Catholic trophy, the well of English pure 
idefiled to our successors, who must put off the speech of 
that they may the better explain the universal creed. 
Bible of the Imperial race, which we regard, and justly, 
lerto the most formidable hindrance in the way of con- 
1, might surely be turned to a means of Catholic triumph, 
re courageous enough to deal with it as the fathers dealt 
rreek wisdom and the I’opes with Northern customs and 

re indeed is progress. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONALISM. 

The End of the Old Pacificism. 

M. Reinach contributes to the Forum for July 
a very thoughtful and instructive article upon the 
passing of the old peace piopaganda and the dawn of 
the new internationalism. 

THE PASSING OK THE OLD IDEAL. 

M. Reinach says :— 

The older pacificism was purely negative in character. It 
looked upon war as an evil being to lx; combatted directly. 
Yet war is only the symptom of a general condition in which 
too great emphasis is still laid upon local interests. The barren 
ideal of no war, no patriotism, no local interest, has given way 
to a potent centripetal force. We are building up co-operation 
in constantly widening circles—transcending national boundaries 
—becoming a universal joint effort. The ideal of rest, of quiet, 
of not arming, of not struggling, does not arouse the age, as 
does the call to action. But let once internationalism be 
presented as the most far-reaching, the most promising action, 

: el ion lull of difficulties, requiring strength and devotion, atjil 
it vigorously appeals to the spirit of the age. Let us vow that 
this tendency shall counteract the desite to waste the inheritance 
of civilisatioi in bloody and de-il'"< live war. 

THE COMING OF THE NEW. 

The work of realising the new ideal is going on 
constantly all around us :— 

World organisation is no longer an ideal, bill is an accom¬ 
plished fact. The foundations in inleination.il life have been 
laid by the slow working of economic and social causes, guided 
by the conscious will of man, but responding and logically 
expressing the deepest needs of human file. All those activities 
cannot be adequately protected or advanced by isolated Stales. 
There are in existence over sixty-five public international unions 
composed of States. Of these thirty are provided with adminis¬ 
trative bureaus or commissions. We must realise our intci- 
ilependence in practical affairs. It is through the creation of 
international organisations for all the interests of human fife 
that a positive content of the feeling of a common humanity is 
being provided. For this purpose adequate institutions are to 
be created so as to take international action out of .the field of 
resolutions and to make it a part of the realities of human fife. 
The void which the old cosmopolitan ideal left between the 
individu.il and humanity is thus Ixang filled up by the creation 
of living institutions through which the individual may gradually 
learn to co-operate, in many groups, with all his fellow-men. 
The most important fact of which we have become conscious in 
our generation is that the unity of the world is real. 


POOR LAW REFORM. 

A Roman Catholic Point of View. 

Mrs. V. M. Crawford, in the Dublin Review, 
writes on the failure of the workhouse. Of the 
Minority of the Poor Law Commission she says : 
“ They have been content to lay down certain broad 
principles which promise greater hope of diminishing 
pauperism in our midst than any that have as yet been 
presented to the British people.” She says that 
Catholics have an immense deal at stake in these 
impending changes, there being quite a dispropor¬ 
tionate number of Catholics in our workhouses. 
Under the Poor Law, treatment, in principle at least, 
has always been frankly denominational. Will the 
right of the parent to demand, at public expense, 
religious education for his child be observed when 
the children are transferred en masse to the education 
authorities ? 
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THE* LATE FATHER TYRRELL ON MYSTICISM. 

A pathetic interest attaches to a paper in the 
Quarterly Review on the mystical element in religion, 
since it was written by Father Tyrrell, who has passed 
to “ where beyond these voices there is peace.” It 
is a closely packed article, containing the writer’s 
ripest thoughts on philosophy and religion, which it 
is very difficult to summarise. He begins with the 
round assertion that what distinguishes religion from 
ethics is “ the belief in another world and the endea¬ 
vour to hold intercourse with it.” 

THE THREE FACTORS OF RELIGION. 

After pointing out the errors of pseudo-mysticism 
and ccclesiasticism, he says :— 

For, as the whole of life, so religion, its principal factor, is a 
harmony or dependent organism ; and its three factors—the 
historic or institutional, the mystical, and the rational — 
correspond roughly to three stages ol religious development, 
successive yet superposed, in the race and in the individual. 
First, as children or barbarians, we are formalists and tradi¬ 
tionalists ; later conies personal experience ; finally, reflection 
on experience and tradition, and their rational combination and 
justification. Yet each of these elements of religion has, even 
in its most normal state, something antipathetic to the other 
two, and, if given its way, tends to rid itself of them and grow 
to something monstrous and deformed. Hence the call for 
a unifying effort to keep each and all in their proper places. 

He says that religion is institutional just because 
it is social, and the legitimate end of institutionalism 
is the formation of a living, independent personality 
in which the common type is transfigured through and 
through by the character of a unique individuality. 

AS SEX TO SPECIES, SO RELIGION TO GOO. 

History has its rights, the reason has its rights, hut 
a certain primacy must be conceded to the mystical 
over the other two. Nevertheless, the mystic needs 
the check of the institutional and rational element. 
But mysticism does not necessarily mean the dis¬ 
paragement of the body or of common life or of 
science. Of Quietism he says that the Quietism 
condemned by the Roman Church was the analysis, 
not the thing, and the Quietists, beside the errors of 
analysis, had provoked the hostility of the theologians, 
“ who will more readily forgive any error than a slight 
on their class.” On the doctrine of absolutely self¬ 
less love Father Tyrrell says beautifully, “ man’s 
higher life is the life of the Whole that lives in him, 
as truly as his sexual life is the life of the species that 
Jives in him.” “ To be moral ” an act “ must pro¬ 
ceed from our sense of identity and solidarity with the 
Whole, whose interests arc our own deepest interests, 
i . e . from the pure love of God.” 

MERE MORALITY SOMETIMES WORSE THAN VICE. 

Touching on the relation of mysticism to morality, 
Father Tyrrell gives short shrift to Kantian moralism 
—an impoverishment of religion further developed 
by A. Ritschl and W. Hermann. “ The banality of 
Kant-inspired Protestantism” is responsible for 
sundry bizarre reactions in favour of Ritualism, 
pseudo-mysticism and other mediaeval fashions. Par 


from being identical, he says, the ends of religion and 
morality are but imperfectly harmonised. A strenuous 
moral life tends to become little better than a sancti¬ 
fied and systematic worldliness :— 

If the lone of life is to lie deep and rich, and not har-h and 
metallic, it needs a strong infusion ol mvuicism, an abiding con- ‘ 
seionsness, or at least subcoiisuousne-.s, of the tianscendent and 
infinite, of the daikness tint walls round our liny sphere of 
light. It needs that humility begotten of a felt fmitude, evan¬ 
escence, and dependence winch we find in Socrates, in the 
Greek tragedians, in Dante, in Shakespeare, and without which 
man becomes ever more pelt and piovineiu! with every step of 
bis progress. Untempered by such humility, morality easily- 
becomes pharisaic.il, and more perilous to chat actor (as Christ 
perceived) than vice itself. 

THE IDEA OF GOD AND WIIAT IT COVERS. 

Father Tyrrell glances round the whole realm of 
theology, beginning with the idea of God. He 
says : — 

We have at last abandoned the idea of “proving” the 
existence of God. If he is ulial leligion says, the sovereign ' 
necessity of our spiiitual nature, we must hold hint by some¬ 
thing stronger than a suing of syllogisms. lie must be given, 
to us as the light is to our eyes 01 the an to our lungs. If he is 
not to lie found in us as the necessary presupposition of our 
thought anti action, we can safely dispense with him. What 1 , 
we have to do is to show men that they allinn God in every, 
breath, to teach them the mystic’s habit of attention to the 
constant that underlies the variable elements of their conscious- ‘ 
ness. 

He will allow philosophy to hold together as imper¬ 
fectly complementing one another— 

deism, theism, pantheism, panentheisin, polytheism, immanence, 
transcendence, identity, duality. Each stands for some aspect 
of an inaccessible Lrutb that determines our feeling and practical 
altitude towards the divine, and contributes to the fullness and 
lichness of out spiritual life. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH—WHAT IT IS. 

Father Tyrrell describes the Christian religion as ”’| 
one 

that has grown out of what was originally a Jewish revival, and 
has incorporated what is best (anil a good deal that is only cf 
second-best) in the religious tradition of the whole world—a**|f 
religion whose thought is occupied with the four invariable ai 
problems, God, Man, the Woild, Redemption ; a religion that ..‘J 
is institutional, mystical, and rational, as tense as it is multiple, 
optimistic yet pessimistic, transcendent yet immanent, of this tj 
world yet of the other world, a dualism yet a unification, whose 'S 
ethic is at once human and religious ; and yet a religion that is 
began in a violent one-sided reaelion against the interests that 
may be trusted to look alter themselves. 'tjj 

ONLY THE CHURCH THE COMPLETE BELIEVER. 

The present crisis of Christianity is due to the 
intensification of the conflict between the three 
factors. And the writer says truly $ 

On no one soul can the burden of all these difficult syntheses 'ij 
belaid—of rational, mystical, and institutional; of immanence v 
and transcendence ; of ethical ends and religious ends. It is ’’ 
only in the bosom of the community and through the course of l 
generations that the process is effected. 


The Sunday at Home is a good number. It has a 
paper on the religious teaching of Tennyson by v. 
Canon Beeching, and on the homes of Tennyson by / 
Miss E. F. Weaver. There is also a sketch of Lord 
Wolverhampton and his home. ;'[ 
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WHY WOLFFE FAILED TO SWIM THE CHANNEL. 

The record of Wolffc’s Channel swim is given by 
, Adolphe Abrahams in Badminton. When Wolffe 
was barely four miles from the other shore, the party 
on board all counted confidently on his success. But 
an hour’s hard work brought him no nearer France. 
One of the favourite encouragements of Wolffe was to 
have the bagpipes played to him from the boat:— 

The last desperate effort at encouragement is comical, despite 
the pathos. Piper Hendry is taken into tin- small boat and, 
standing right over the swimmer, literally blows bagpipe into 
him. but even this stimulus is of no avail. A momentary 
hesitation, and Wolffe swims to the yacht, and with very little 
difficulty climbs on board. At 5.55 p.tn. the govt swim is 
over. Wolffe had been in the water nearly fourteen hours and 
had covered more than thirty miles. 

He did not seem in the least exhausted ; lie walked below 
without assistance ; his pulse was good ; his temperature very 
little below normal, lie was sciaped, wrapped up, and in a 
few minutes he was asleep, lie seemed to have been beaten 
mentally, not physically, as it at fourteen hours he reaches the 
limit of his endurance of monotony. “I did my best, boys,” 
he shouted, as he climbed up; “there is something wrong.’’ 
“ Something wrong ” appeared to lie the sole explanation to 
the puzzled spectators, who had seen a man beaten by some 
undrfinablc cause. 

The impression was that the easterly svviil off (’ape (irisnez 
had again accounted for Wolfte’s downfall, despite the skill and 
knowledge of the French pilot. 

I understand that Webb’s successful effort corresponded pretty 
closely to this eighth swim of Wolffe’s, since at three a.m. 
Webb was only four and a half miles off the Grisnez light; yet 
it look him nearly seven hours and three-quarters more to get 
on to Calais sands. Webb was in the water for 2lf hours, 
during which time he covered over forty miles, 


THE PERILS OF AERIAL WAR. 

Colonel Stone treats in J.ondon of airship 
destroyers. He declares that Captain Neumann, 
instructor in the German airship battalion, believes 
that a continuous working period of twenty hours may 
shortly be expected for an airship. At 334- miles an 
hour, twenty hours would mean 671 miles :— 

Such an airship would have a capacity of 50o,cxxi cubic feet, 
could carry 4,480 lb. of bombs to a height of 5,000 ft. ; while, 
if it were of the non-rigid type, and of the same gas capacity, it 
could carry 11,200 11 >. of bombs. Hearing in mind the radius of 
action, it will he seen that our liarbotiis in the South of England 
are open to attack by this class of aiisliip. 

We must prepare, Colonel Stone says, for defence 
against such attack. A bomb dropped from an air¬ 
ship can, weight for weight, contain far more explosive 
material than a shell fired from a gun. The average 
height of clouds in winter is 4,000 feet, and in summer 
from about 10,000 to over 13,000 feet. In cloudy 
; or misty weather the airship could keep very low 
without much danger of being seen. Reconnaissance 
•: would probably be made in the daytime ; lor dis- 
f!, charging bombs night would he preferred. 

“THERE SHALT. BE NO NIGHT THERE.” 

Special guns that could be fired vertically upright 
|.;are needed, and for protection during night the writer 
IjSUggests a curious abolition of night:— 

If, The only practical plan seems to be to illuminate all fields of 
yitamtiMi and vital areas by means of suitably arranged, dis¬ 


persed beams pointing skywards. These in themselves will add 
to the difficulties of airship observation, and in certain states of 
the atmosphere will render the target invisible. The airship 
would probably hover just outside the illuminated field, and 
the guns should be kept laid at an elevation corresponding 
thereto. 

The projectiles should be shrapnel, with specially heavy 
bullets; and the effect hoped for would be principally against 
the personnel and the motor. 

We also, he says, need a fleet of airships or aero¬ 
planes. “ In wartime superior airship-power might 
become the determining factor in sealing the fate of 
a nation unprepared.” 

BOMBS DROPPED ON KINGS’ PALACES. 

In the same magazine Sir Hiram Maxim says :— 

I hn iginc that the advent of the airship and the aeroplane will 
have a strong tendency to put a stop to warfare altogether—at 
least, between the highly civilised nations. Hut when once it 
is brought within the ken of the sovereigns that the declara¬ 
tion of war is liable to cause a bombardment of their own 
palace inside of a few hours, I do not think they will heed¬ 
lessly rush into warfare, which manifestly is destructive to both 
parties, nd is not confined 10 a single class. In other words, 
they will not like to take a ■! w of their own medicine. 


MISS MARIE HALL ON VIOLIN PRACTICE. 

In the Girl's Orem Paper Miss Marie Hall, who is 
described as the first woman violinist in England, 
tells how a girl may become a professional violinist. 
She lays great stress upon the need of persistent and 
uninterrupted practice. She says :— 

Practice must be continuous and unending. I shall never 
forget my own hitter cxpc-iienee when I had typhoid fever a few 
years ago. The enforced break in my study and practice was 
almost fatal to my caieer, for when I became convalescent and 
attempted to handle my instiunient again, I was almost heart¬ 
broken to discover that through my weakness and lack of practice 
1 seemed quite unable to get any lone from the violin, or to be 
able to do anything with it at all. Coming as it did after my 
years o 1 training and my never-ceasing struggles to get on, the 
sho' k was almost more than I could bear, and, indeed, it threw 
me into a violent relapse which much retarded my recovery. 
This, of course, was after I had not touched the violin for .some 
months, but I can assure you every day that is missed makes 
some difference, causing something to lie lost which part of the 
next day is wasted in recovering. 

More important even than confidence, she says, 
is concentration :— 

Concentration upon the -visie which is to be played is the 
goal lo aim at. The player should lose all sense of his or her 
personality, and forget thi very presence of the audience 
altogether. Personally, even fiom my earliest years, my intense 
love of my instiurnent and my art has enabled me to entirely 
lose all sense of self when playing. All my soul is wrapped up 
in the music, and I am conscious of nothing else until the piece 
is finished. I remember that as a child, when people were 
frequently asked to hear me play, I was so intensely nervous 
that I could hardly lie induced to come before them, but when 
once I had my bow in my hand and commenced to play, this 
feeling entirely vanished. 

The genesis of the motor-car ts described in Pry's. 
The writer, Mr. Douglas Leechman, says that “ in the 
early part of the last century Britain had the motor 
industry in the palm of her hand, a proved success; 
and thus was killed a huge trade by ignorant and pre¬ 
judiced opponents.” 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 
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WANTED-A COURT OF DOMESTIC DIFFERENCES. 

Anyone who supposes that the advent of woman 
into the civic arena will mean an infusion of feminine 
softness into all our legal arrangements should read 
Mrs. A. G. Spencer’s “ Problems of Marriage and 
Divorce ” in the International Journal of Ethics. She 
declares that marriage is rooted in the family, not the 
family in marriage. She insists that the State must 
undertake the task of social control of the modern 
family, and the State must “ take radical measures to 
prevent so many people from marrying who should 
not marry, and whose parenthood is a social danger 
and disgrace.” 

She would evidently immure for life, or sterilise, 
those who in the social interest should not be 
entrusted with the responsibility of parenthood. She 
also insists that there must be some form of legal and 
just appraising of the services of the house-mother in 
the home. The writer is not yet apparently prepared 
with a law of divorce. She says :— 

The social need is not for the immediate working out of all 
details of a uniform law, while yet rapidly changing social and 
indiistiial conditions make variety of experimental treatment of 
cultural value ; the social need is rather for a legal provision 
everywhere which will secure more deliberation before action, 
more accessible counsel of the wise and good for the foolish and 
confused, more patient waiting, more earnest trial to “patch it 
up” ami “go on” even when things look dark and threatening. 
It is becoming more and more the custom to establish special 
courts for particular classes and kinds of adjudications ; such as 
the “children’s court,” the “industrial arbitration court,” etc. 
It has been suggested, and wisely, that there should be a 
“court of domestic differences,” a special legal hearing for 
those seeking separation or divorce. Into such a special court, 
founded upon some law giving the State power to exact a 
deliberate and dignified method of discussion before action, thus 
preventing haste and vulgar publicity, the “probation system” 
might be introduced ; separation securing immediate relief 
when necessary, but divorce allowed only after patient iffoit, 
under the direct control and aid of the court, had failed to 
render the union successful. 


THE SURRENDER OF WOMAN. 

Mr. G. K, Chesterton writes a characteristic 
paper in the Dublin Rcvieiv on the modern surrender 
of women. According to him “ that woman should 
ask for a vote is not feminism ; it is tnasculinism in 
its last and most insolent triumph ” : — 

Voting involves the coercive idea, and it involves the 
collective idea to push and kick men into their senses, and to 
push with a throng of arms, to kick with a crowd of legs, that 
is the quite just ami rational meaning of voting. 

WOMAN ABDICATING HER EMPIRE. 

These ideas have been from the beginning of the 
world masculine ideas. But also from the dawn of 
the world there has been another point of view— 
feminine—which was against mere force, but even 
more against mere argument. This strong feminine 
position has kept the race healthy for hundreds of 
centuries. Only now it is weakening:— 

Coercion is necessary, no doubt; but it should he conducted 
in the presence of some permanent protest on behalf of a humane 
anarchy. That protest has always been provided by the other 
half of life called Society ; by the enormous success with which 
women have managed their social empire. They have done it 
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not without cruelty, but quite without coercion. They have 
made the cold shoulder as unmistakable as the branded shoulder j 
they have found it quite easy to lock the offenders out, without 
finding it necessary to lock them in. 

MISS l'ANKHUKSr PENITENT! 

In his usual serio-comic vein he proceeds :— 

The immediate effect of the female suffrage movement will tJ j 
lie to make politics much too important ; to exaggerate them 
out of all proportion to the rest of lile. For the female 
suffrage movement is simply the breakdown of the pride of 
woman; her surrender of that throne of satire, realism and. / 
detachment from which she has so long laughed at the scilem- <\ 
nities and moderated the manias of the mere politician. 
Woman tempered the gravity of politics as she tempers the ; 
gtavity of golf. She reminds us that it is only about things -' 
that are slightly unreal that a man can lie as solemn as that. ' 
The line of life was kept straight arid level because the man 
and the woman were pulling at opposite ends of it in an . 
amicable tug-of-war. Hut now the woman lias suddenly let go. 
The man is victorious—but on his back Instead of the old j 
strong, scornful woman, who classed sociology witli skittles, 
and regarded politics as u pretext for the public-house, we have . 
nowa new converted and submissive sort ofwoman. Miss Pank- ' 
burst owns, with tears in her eves, that men have been right 
all along, and that it was only the intellectual weakness of woman 
that prevented her from seeing the value ol a vote until now. 


SHOULD THE FATHER BE PILLORIED? j 

In the authorised biography of Melba in London, 
Miss Agnes G. Murphy narrates the following 1 
incident :— i 


At the height of the season an elderly Scotchwoman one day 
called with her daughter, who was engaged in some business in ’' 
the City, but who was believed to have a voice of uncommon 
beauty. Melba, whose interest in lovely voices and their 
development amounts almost to a passion, received the callers j, 
with her usual kindness. ' ! 

“ What is the quality of your voice?” she asked, and both ‘ 
replied timidly : “ Mezzo-soprano, I think.” / 

Melba sat down at the piano and ran through some suitable \ 
scales; then, finding the girl’s voice responsive, she played 
higher and higher, until she found the novice singing the top D 
with a purity and ease comparable with her own. A song or : i, 
two were tried, with the same result. r ' ; 

Jumping up in assumed gravity, the diva exclaimed to a ^ 
friend who was present: “ Ah, ha 1 at last T have found my '% 
hated rival.” Then, turning to the girl, she said : “ Why, you Cl 
have a most wonderful voice 1 You must begin to study at 1 '* 
once. You have music, temperament, intelligence, everything 
necessary foi a great career. You must go abroad.” 

The mother interrupted : j, 

“ We have no means ; and T am sure her father woytld not ’ 
like that.” * 

“ Oh, we’ll get the means somehow 1 ” Melba replied. “ She,/ 
must go. Tell her father I said so." 

And then the woman, to whom Melba had already explained , 
that they had the common tie of Scottish nationality, mildly 
responded: 

“ Rut I don’t think he would know who you are, ma’am.” 

“ More shame to him 1 " laughed Melba. “ And I a Scotch- 1 
woman, too 1 ” 

But the father proved obdurate, anyhow; and the girl, who 
might have become a famous singer, continues at the quieter, ' 
perhaps happier, vocation of “ something in the City.” 

Something should be done to this father. A parent 7 
that through ignorance or selfishness robs the world \ 
of a voice that could be mentioned in the same day ; 
with Melba’s, ranks with the landlord that pockets a 
great waterfall or shuts off the public from access to 
a great lake on his estate. Compared with such 
robbers the ordinary pickpocket is a saint. 
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CAUSE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

Two Versions. 


In the first July number of the Revue tie Fat is 
Comte Benedetti, son of the Comte Benedetti who 
was French Ambassador at Berlin in 1870, writes 
i propos of the recent articles of M. Emile Ollivier 
relating to the Franco-German War. 

(1) In Defence of Count Benedetti. 

J-Iis object is to defend the memory of his father 
by telling the truth about the days at Kins, July 9-14, 
1870. After narrating once more the even*'. of that 
memorable week, he concludes : — 

The responsible author of the war is and remains the Prussian 
Government. My father has already told (in the Revitt tic 
Paris , Sept. 15, 1895) how he never ceased to warn Ills 
Government of the bellicose intentions of Prussia. Eighteen 
months before the candidature of the Prince of Hohenzollern 
was acknowledged at Berlin and at Madrid, he had “ surprised ” 
and denounced this stratagem, destined to procure for the 
Cabinet of Berlin a pretext for creating difficulties for the 
Cabinet of Paris, or even a pretext to provoke war at an oppor¬ 
tune moment. 

Moreover, in the course of the conversation which he had with 
Count Benedetti on the morning of July ijth, did not the King 
of Prussia refuse to bind himself never to authorise the candida¬ 
ture of the Prince of Hohenzollern for the throne of Spain when 
he said he would reserve to himself the right to take into account 
the different circumstance- and events which might occur in the 
future ? The immediate cause of the war was the alteration by 
Bismarck of tile despatch which the King addressed to him in 
the afternoon of the 13th. 

But it is certain that there was a moment when the King of 
Prussia hesitated and, one may almost say, recoiled at the idea 
C>f war , . . Faults were committed at Paris, but 1 have not 
attempted to fix the responsibilities for them. My aim has 
merely been to show that my father did not commit any fault in 
his mission at Km.s, and that will be the judgment of history. 

(2) In Defence of Bismarck. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for July Professnr 
Richard Fester replies to M. Ollivier in an article on 
the attitude of Bismarck towards the Hohenzollern 


candidature. The Professor first gives in chrono¬ 
logical order details of Bismarck’s statements and 
actions in the Spanish question. He is unable to say 
who was the author of the Hohenzollern candidature, 
jjut adds there is no doubt that Bismarck supported 
It The most varying versions, including those of 
Gramont and M. Ollivier, affirm that Bismarck, 
.through the candidature, desired to provoke France 
to declare war. 

WAR INEVITABLE. 


- As a matter of fact, Bismarck, continues the writer, 
Sever denied that a war with France was inevitable, 
la January, 1868, he said to Carl Schurz : “ This war 
jyith France will come, and it will be forced on us 
0 the Emperor of the French. On some pretext or 
|ther he will begin a conflict with us. I do not 
gpieve that he personally desires war, in fact I believe 
P would gladly avoid it, but his uncertain position 
pU drive him to it. T 1 my opinion, the crisis will 
peur in about two years. Naturally, we must be 
ireparedvand, indeed, we are prepared. We shall 


win, and the result will be the exact opposite of that 
w’hich Napoleon is striving after—namely, complete 
unity of Germany, and probably also the fall of 
Napoleon.” 

BISMARCK’S HAIRBREADTH ESCAPE. 

Bismarck’s policy, writes the Professor in conclu¬ 
sion, had a hairbreadth’s escape from destruction. The 
retirement of the Crown Prince was due to.the united' 
efforts of Napoleon, the Spanish Ambassador Olozaga, 
and the Roumanian agent Strat. Had Gramont only 4 
been satisfied with the personal neutrality declarations 
of King William at Ems, not only would the danger 
of war have been averted for the moment, but France’s 
position would have heen strengthened, and Bis¬ 
marck’s pledges of peace would have been frus¬ 
trated, the way to a successful acceptance of the 
'Triple Alliance proposals would again have been open, 
and the confidence of the South German States in 
Prussia’s strong arm would have been shattered. 
Never was Bismarck nean r to a fall front his proud 
position than on July 12th, 1870. But Gramont’s 
exacting demands after the renunciation of Leopold 
gave him a new opportunity. When he took up the 
candidature his thoughts were peaceful enough, but 
when he altered the lints despatch he knew he had 
expressed himself in a manner which in Germany’s 
interests would bring about the desired French 
declaration of war. 

WHICH IS TO BE THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE? 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, writes 
A. M. in the July number of the Revue Franfaise, the 
French language held, as far as numbers are con¬ 
cerned, the first place among European languages, 
but to-day it ranks only fourth. English is spoken 
by 116 millions of people, Russian by 85 millions, 
German by 80 millions, and French by only 58 
millions. Not that French has lost ground, but that 
the other languages have gained ground, explains the 
writer. However, numbers are not everything any 
more than extent of territory, otherwise the Chinese 
would be the first people of the world. Twice the 
French language has beer the universal language in 
Europe—the first time in the flower of its youth and 
simplicity, namely in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries; and the second time, in the full maturity 
of its genius, namely in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The civilised world must now 1 
choose a natural language. Shall it be English, 
German or French? for the writer does not seem to 
think Russian possible. German, he says, is admirable 
in force, riches and depth, but is too difficult, too 
synthetic ; and English though easier is formed by 
the juxtaposition of two languages. French, therefore, 
he assumes, is destined to become the auxiliary 
language of Europe. If so, it will have to double the 
number of its adherents to become merely equal with 
English. And .what about Esperanto ? 





, IMPROVING THE BREED OF MEN. 

Sir Francis Galton on thk Eugenic Standard. 

The Eugenics Review contains much food for 
thought on the future of our race. Sir Francis Gal¬ 
ton thus sets forth what he considers to he eugenic 
qualities of primary importance :—• 

The members of prospering torn muni ties are, as a rule, 
conspicuously strenuous, and those of decaying or decadent 
ones are conspicuously slack. A prosperous community is 
distinguished by tlfe alertness of its members, by their busy 
occupations, by their taking pleasure in their work, by their 
doing it thoroughly, and by an honest pride in their com¬ 
munity as a whole. The members of a decaying community 
are, for the most part, languid and indolent ; their very gestures 
are dawdling and slouching, the opposite of smart. They 
shirk work when they can do so, and scamp what they under¬ 
take. 

1 have studied the causes of civic prosperity in various 
directions and from many points of view, and the conclusion at 
which I have arrived is emphatic, namely, that chief among 
those causes is a large capacity for labour — mental, bodily, or 
both—combined with eagerness for work. 

It follows that a sound mind and body, enlightened, T should 
add, with an intelligence above the average, and combined with 
a natural capacity and zeal for work, are essential elements m 
eugenics. 

ONE IN EVERY 130 OF UNSOUND MIND ! 

Dr. Tredgold presents alarming estimates and 
statistics. He says :— 

I estimate that in England and Wales on January 1st, U)o6, 
there were : 8,654 idiots, 25,096 imbeciles, and 104,779 feeble¬ 
minded children and adults, making a total of 138,529 persons 
in the country who were defective in mind. This corresponds 
to 4"03 per thousand population, or to one mentally defective 
ci son in every 248. 

The chief conditions tending to feeble-minded ness 
are alcoholism and consumption. But this is not all. 
The doctor says - 

I have calculated that in England anil Wales on January 1st, 
906, there were no less than 125,827 insane persons. If we 
add these to the number of the mentally deficient which J have 
just slated we find that in this country theie is one person out 
ot every 130 who suiters from severe disease of mind. 

TO STERILISE THE UNFIT. 

More appalling still is the contrast in fertility :— 

According to the Registrar General (be average number of 
births to a marriage in the whole population of this country is 
4-63. I have ascertained that the average number of births in 
these degenerate families is no less than 7 3- 

If this alarming propagation is nol chocked, the 
end will be national destruction. Therefore he insists 
that if social science does not keep pace with medical 
science, the result will be national disaster. He 
says :— 

, I would lay it down as a general principle that as soon as a 
nation reaches that stage of civilisation in which medical know¬ 
ledge and humanitarian sentiment operate to prolong the exist¬ 
ence of the unfit, then it becomes imperative upon that nation 
to devise such social laws as will ensure that these unfit do not 
propagate their kind. 

THE REMEDY. 

The time has now come, he asserts, when the 
^problem of the feeble-minded must not merely be 
considered, but solved. He declares that at least 
30 per cent, of all our criminals suffer from mental 


defect. His remedy for the majority of the feeble¬ 
minded is the establishment of suitable farming and 
industrial colonies, where they would be at once 
protected from society and society protected from 
them. 

Mr. Arnold White reminds us that “the State of 
Indiana has passed an Act for the sterilisation by 
the knife of confirmed criminals, idiots, imbeciles,, 
and rapists, and has fixed the maximum fee of the 
medical experts consulted.” He thinks we are not 1 
quite ripe for such drastic measures, but argues that 
we should segregate and prevent from propagating'" 
their kind adult men and women who exhibit : 
tendencies dangerous to the public. • He reports 
that:— 

.j 

Glasgow' School Hoard measurements, taken of 74,000 school-' 
children, showed that both boys and girls living in a one- 
rootned family are two inches shorter than children in a two-', 
roomed family, and that the two-roomed children are shorter-', 
than three-roomed children, and three-ioomed children shorter „j 
than four-roomed children. -;1 


He argues from the experience of Tort Sunlight,/ 
and Bournvilte that crime and ill-health are replaced,^ 
by moral and physical efficiency under sound con-|j 
ditions of housing. Mr. White is, however, frank j 
enough to admit that to every human soul honest J 
with itself it is known that each one of us is in at % 
measure among the unfit. Julius Caesar himself, aaf 
an epileptic, would have come under the ban of j 
Dr. Ren tout. 

CRIMINALS NOT MENIAL INFERIORS. .J 

Dr. W. C. Sullivan, medical officer of Holloway* 
Prison, does not consider feeble - mindedness ai 
usual precondition of criminality. Broadly speaking,! 
he says, criminals, unlike lunatics, but like suicidea&f 
arid alcoholics, are made rather than horn. Criminara 
conduct is usually the outcome of the environment orvjj 
an organisation of normal aptitudes. He has only* 
come across one single instance of criminal twinsjl 
Alcoholism seems to he the predisposing cause. He|j 

Thi: adolescents who commit cold-blooded and brut*l| 
murdeis, the people who run amok after taking small doses of] 
alcohol, the women who under the influence of the ordinary! 
strains of life become so neurasthenic and thrown off 
mental balance as to destroy their young children—all thefi^S 
when not of insane or epileptic slock, will generally, I believsp 
be found to be the otlspring of alcoholic parents. 

Skilled criminals are recruited, not from the mei! 
tally inferior stocks, hut from those in which energ 
and initiative are most abundant. Mere repression isfl 
therefore no remedy from the eugenic point of view. ■% 


•r m 

The Scottish reunion problem is treated in thd| 
Church Quarterly Review from the Scottish Episcopal! 
standpoint by Provost Ball. Pie urges that the only! 
wise thing that can be done by advocates of union atb| 
the present time is to wait—the times are not ripfcyj 
for anything else —to wait until the Spirit be pourt<j[$ 
upon us from on high. , v ;4 
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HEAVY TOLL OF VOLCANIC DISASTERS. 

In an article by Mr. D. A. Willey, on Volcanoes 
and Volcanic Disasters, published in Chambers's 
Tournal for August, appears the following list of the 
greatest volcanic disasters during a period covered by 
mediaeval and subsequent history :— 



Year. 

Dkatiis. 

Catania ... 

... 1137 .. 

15,000 

Cilicia 

... 1268 .. 

Go, 000 

Naples 

... 1456 .. 

40,000 

Lisbon 

... 1531 .. 

30,000 

Lisbon 

• 1755 

Go, 000 

Naples . 

... 1623 .. 

70,000 

Sicily 

... lory; . 

100,000 

Yeddo, Japan 

... 1703 . 

2CX.M >** ’ 

Abruzzi, Italy 

... 170b 

I t^,fX)0 

Algiers . 

... 1716 

20,000 

China . 

... 1731 .. 

100,000 

Lima, Peru 

... .. 

18,000 

Grand Cairo 

... 1752 

40,000 

Kasshan, Persia. 

175 ? ■■ 

40,000 

Syria 

.. 1759 

20 , OOO 

South Italy . 

... 1S51 

14,000 

Peru . 

... J.S08 

25,000 

Java . 

... tSS2 .. 

170.000 

China and Japan... 

.. 1891 

30,000 

Pelee, Martinique 

1902 

30,000 

Vesuvius, Italy. 

1906 .. 

300 


CLOSE TO A CRATER IN ERUPTION. 

Lieut. Loyd Alexander describes in the Geo¬ 
graphical Journal his expedition to West Africa. He 
tells of his experiences at the Cameroon Mountain. 
He encountered an earthquake, followed by an 
eruption of the volcano. He says :— 

1 will now try anil gin* an idea of the earthquake, and my 
experiences on the firs', night {April 26). It was very dark, 
and at eight o’clock, while I was silling in my tent, I had a 
suspicion that the ground trembled ; it was ever so little, but 
it made me call Jose, who at once confirmed my suspicion. 
Not two minutes had elapsed before a terrible trembling shook 
the mountain-side, and it seemed as if the whole earth would 
break in two. After this shoeks eame at intervals of five or 
six minutes, always preceded by terrific booms from the hill 
above our camp. Torn-ills of stones poured down the moun¬ 
tain not half a mile f 10111 our earn]). Forest trees kept clashing 
down and snapping 111 two like inalchstieks, and the cries of 
terrified monkeys fleeing beloie the torrent added, if that was 
ossible, to the dioadfill scene. 1 stuck to it till three o’clock, 
oping it might subside, but the shocks only grew woise, and 
I abandoned my camp and made a night march through the 
forest in drenching lain till I reached Uueu. On lhis first night 
of the euithfjuake over one hundred shocks were felt. It was 
lucky I Jett my camp when 1 did, lor an hour aftet wards it 
was covered with stones which had rained down Irom the 
mountain. 

He went on to see the burning crater, and says:— 

I managed to get within two hundred yards of the big crater, 
the diameter of the top of which I should pul at 60 yards. I 
got so close that ashes fell on my clothes, and several stones 
(#anie perilously near me. The detonations were leriilie, like 
the roar of many cannons ; great volumes of smoke, blue and 
black as ink, towered into the sky, and were lit up by lurid 
flame; while enormous stones and fragments were huiled into 
Hie air until they became meie specks in the sky. The small 
fitter, not more than thirty yards to the east of the big one, was 
Wily just in the process of formation. It was by far the most 
ferrible, for there was no smoke—nothing but sheets of flame. 


Showers of stones, all red with heat, were thrown out rapidly, 
to be followed by appalling roars. 

I managed to creep round to the north-eastern end of the big 
crater, when I saw the stream of lava which had made its way 
down a wide valley, running in a north-easterly by north direc¬ 
tion. The depth of the lava-bed I should put at 3 feet 4 inches, 
and the width 70 yards. The lava was still smoking. It must 
have started on the night of the 28th, when the whole of the sky 
to the north-east was lit up, and this went on for the next two 
nights. 


WHAT MAN OWES TO GRASS. 

In the Girl’s Oivn Paper Mr. Henry Irving writes 
on grass as the source of all our wealth. He says, 
“ Corn is grass, and all flesh is grass” :— % 

The gra^s constitutes practically the whole of man’s food 
supply, for himself and for his flocks and herds, for “ the cattle 
upon a thousand hills.” If all other growths were to fail he 
would not suffer very serious privation. Yet it is surprising 
upon how few kinds of grass all this depends. A dozen or so 
nvadow and pasture grasses support Ins herds, half a dozen 
eel cals provide his daily bread, we might almost say one of 
three, rice, maize or wheat, according to his latitude. These 
he cultivates and cherishes, ail besides he regards, in the main, 
as weeds. 

Moreover, it is the grass that under Nature has been the 
chief, almost the sole, agent in his civilisation. For man too 
is a product of Nature’s working. In all his later evolution 
the grass, or, more precisely, man’s effort to subdue it, has been 
the most potent agent of all. It has brought him, little by 
little, yet by sure stages, out of savagery, more and more to 
the manners and amenities of associated and eivil life. Man’s 
advancement, staled roughly and briefly, has been from a 
precarious to an assured food-supply. The story of the grass 
and its subdual is in fact the story of human progress. 


THE EARTH LOSING ITS SOIL AND WATER. 

This is the gruesome prospect held out in the 
Colonial Office Journal in a [taper on the erosion of 
land. The writer says :— 

A report of the Oceana Company has recorded the fact that 
the steamers on the Shire River had been laid up, owing to 
“ the gradual and persistent lowering of the level of Lake 
Nyassa, a id the consequent shallow stale of the waters of the 
Shire, which is now navigable lor a lew weeks only in the year, 
a state ot things which could not possibly have been foreseen 
some ytars ago.” The process which is going on here is 
unfortunately widespread. The iarlh is m many places 
gradually losing its water and soil. The elements of fertility 
are dispersed in the hikes or tin unfruitful and inhuman oceans. 
In such countries as Palestine, once pioqicinus and happy, now 
arid and desert, the process has i> no gieat time completely 
changed the character of the land Many paitsi of Africa, 
Ameiiea, and Australia are threaten d with the same fate, and 
no land problem concerns the Kritish Lmpii e more. The wearing 
away of the caipet of the Veldt in South Africa is perhaps the 
most serious aspect of the economic trouble in that country. 

Nature, the writer observes, produces soil herself, 
but slowly, at the rate of about one foot in ten 
thousand years. Trees with their roots hold the 
soil from being washed away by rain, and heedless 
cutting down of forests has transformed fertile lands 
into deserts. Irrigation and re-afforestation are the 
remedies. Plantations should be laid athwart the 
course of drainage. Schemes of re-aflorestation should 
be devoted to the river systems. New trees should 
be placed in lines, at right angles, to catch moist 
winds and induce the precipitation of the moisture, 
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GEORGE MEREDITH AS “READER.” 

Some Verdicts on Notable Novels. 

Mr. B. W. Matz describes in the Fortnightly 
Review for August the faithful and conscientious work 
done by George Meredith in the thirty-five years—■ 
from i860 to 1895—that he acted as Reader for 
Chapman and Hall :— 

During all these i years Mr. Meredith, with but few excep¬ 
tions, read all the manuscripts sent into the firm. Parcels 
containing six or eight manuscripts were despatched to him 
during later years with a “catalogue," as he called the list, 
leaving space for his opinion, afterwards to be transcribed in 
the official “ manuscript ” book. 

“A STORY OF A SOUTH AFRICAN FARM." 

Olive Schreiner last month wrote to the Westminster 
Gazette finally demolishing the oft-repeated story that 
George Meredith had talked over with her “ A 
Story of a South African Farm.” She only saw him 
once, and he said nothing about the book. In the 
record quoted by Mr. Matz we find only this entry :— 

On May 2nd, 1SS2, “An African Farm," by Ralph Iron, has 
this instruction against it, “ Return 10 author for revision,” and 
on August 10th it is sent again and accepted. 

“THE HEAVENLY TWINS.” 

Madame Sarah Grand fared ill at his hands when 
he thus criticised “ The Heavenly Twins ’’ :— 

“The author,” ho said, “is a clever won,an, and has ideas ; 
for which reason slu; is hampered at present in the effort to be 
a novelist. Iler characters have ideas, but ate not made to 
expiess them, and are incapable of helping the story to move. 
Such story as there is pertains to then individual foilunes. 
There is no main cm rent ; Kvadne would kill a better wink 
with her heaviness. It matters little what she does—she lias 
her ideas; the objection is the tedium in the presentation of her. 
The writer should lie advised to put this MS. aside until she 
lias got the ait of driving a story. She has ability enough, and 
a glimpse of humour here and there promises well for the lutiire 
—if only she will practise, without'thoughr of publishing until 
she can narrate, and sketch credible human ctealurcs without 
harping on such tiaits as she gives them.” 

OTHER WOMEN NOVELISTS. 

John Oliver Hobbes’s first book, “ Some Emotions and a 
Moral,” did not strike him m the same way as it afterwards did 
the ctities. “ Written with some power to exhibit the emotions 
of the sex—mainly in Llie fonn of whims,” was all lie had to say 
of it. 

lu 1862 there are only two notable incidents : a novel by 
Ouida entitled “ Villiers ” and one by Mrs. I.vnn f,inton entitled 
“ Isola,” eacli having opposite the entry the simple but pei- 
emptory word “Decline.” Mr. Meredith evidently had no 
sympathy with Mrs. Lynn Linton’s opinions as expressed in her 
books. More than one novel was offered to the firm and 
promptly declined by him. Of the last sent to him in 1,894 h* ? 
said, “ Very sour in tendency, hard in style. All forced, and 
exemplify the auLhor’s'abhorrence of the emancipation of young 
females from their ancient rules. She has been doing this sort 
of thing in all directions.” 

SOME OTHER CRITICISMS. 

Even Samuel Bullet’s “ Jirevvlnm ” was dismissed with a 
“will not do,” and |. Cotter Morrison’s “Tile Old House by 
the Odu ” with “no good." 

In 1S61 there is still another interesting and important entry : 
“ Poems” by Edwin Arnold. “ I should say this man will do 
something. The collection of poems here is not of sufficient 
weight to justify any speculation in the book. The translation 
fit hexameter from liion is especially good. He should wait 


till he has composed a poem likely to catch the public ear. 
There is no distinct original mark in these poems : not enough 
to rely on.” 


SWINBURNE SNUBBED. 

Mrs. Alice Meynkll in the Dublin Revino writes 
on Swinburne’s lyrical poetry in a very trenchant 
vein. She does not spare the poet. She describes 
him as:— 

A poet, yes, a great poet, with a perfervid fancy rather than 
an imagination, a poet with jinny passions, a jioet with no 
more than the momentary and impulsive sincerity of an infirm 
soul, a poet with small intellect—and thrice a poet. 

Later she speaks of Swinburne’s “ little intellect, and 
paltry degree of sincerity, and rachitic passion, and 
tumid fancy.” Again she says ;— 

I believe that Swinburne’s thoughts have their source, their 
home, their origin, their authority and mission in those two 
places—his own vocabulary anil the pa-sion ol other men. 

She speaks of him as “ this poet of eager, open 
capacity, this poet who is little more intellectually 
than a too-ready, too vacant capacity.” Charged 
with other men’s purposes, Swinburne’s poetry is 
primed. She grants, however, that by the unanimous 
poet’s love of the landscape and the skies Swinburne 
also was possessed, and in this lte triumphed, by this 
he profited. “ Let us acknowledge his honourable 
alacrity here, his quick fellowship, his magnificent 
adoption, his filial tenderness.” She quotes little 
from “ the vacant, the paltry, the silly,” amongst his 
pages: 

1 laving bad recourse to the pission of stlonger minds for Ins 
pioviMon of emotions, Swinburne liad diiecl reumise to his own 
vocabulary as a kind of treasury wherein he stored what he 
needed for a song. This jmet, who is conspicuously the poet 
of excess, is in deeper liuth the |>oct of penury and defect. 

The Laureate of the Sea. 

In the July Bookman an anonymous critic writes 
of Swinburne as the Laureate of the Sea, “the 
express translator of the music of the waves, the 
elect singer of the glories of that terrific element 
which is more fickle than woman, more brilliant than 
beauty, more fierce than passion, and more pitiless 
than betrayal. Homer alone can be compared to 
Swinburne in poetic praise of the sea. The Greek 
hard never chanted of ocean more superbly than 
Swinburne has done in ‘Tristram of Lyonesse.’ 

. . . Swinburne had no very hard beatings in life. His 
first efforts met with literary triumph, and for the rest* 
of his career he was kept afloat on the high tide of 
critical favour by his own special ‘ clique,’ which from 
the first was powerful. The so-called ‘Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood ’ would seem to have had a bond of union 
whose motto was * Praise we each oilier or die.’ Few 
poets have had the good fortune to command such 
friends on the Press as Swinburne had in the days of 
his prime, and the fact that his later work did not 
meet with such reverent and careful attention as 
formerly is simply because most of those friends are 
dead, and the new school of critics have methods. 
which are not so much of art as of trade.” 
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THE POPE PIUS X. AT HOME. 

An Interview in the Vatican. 

M. Ren ft Lara contributes to the Fortnightly 
i Review a most interesting account of his reception by 
the Pope in the Vatican. To this he adds a study of 
the Pope's policy and a description of how he spends 
his day. 

THE POPE’S DAY. 


M. Lara says :— 

Rising at five o’clock, Pius X. is found by the dawn, as of 
yore, in his oratory, where every morning he says mass, served 
by his private secretary, Monsignor Brossan. Then, after an 
early cup of coffee and milk, come reading and coircspondrncc, 
followed by a short walk in the lonely garden. Recty .ons and 
audiences, the reading of reports, interrupted by a frugal meal 
at noon, fill up the monotony of the long, cloistered nays. And, 
again as of yore, when the day is waning and the church bells 
ring the evening rAngelus, Pius X., like the apostles before 
him, summons two of the faithful whom devotion or employ¬ 
ment brings to the Vatican and speaks a kind word to them, 
thus literally fulfilling the precepts of St. Paul to become “ all 
things to all men so that all may be gained over to Christ.” 

HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 

M. Lara thus describes the Pope as he found him 
in his room :— 


Behind a table loaded with papers, beside a crucifix hung 
high up on the wall nrd slanting, so that it seems to bend its 
look of pain upon him, 1 see 11 is Holiness Pius X. standing 
erect in the imposing purity of his while cassock. 

His strongly-marked fealures are plainly defined in the broad 
light. The stature is powerful, the shoulders broad, the chin 
masterful, the mouth singularly expressive ; but the gentleness 
of the glance, the crystal clearness of the kindly eyes soften the 
haughty outline. A plentiful crown of ash-coloured hair 
encircles the liitle white silk skull-cap which the Sovereign 
Pontiff wears thrust on the bark of his head ; his plump and 
energetic hands are beautifully shaped ; his voice is grave, 
sonorous, anil distinct, llis friendly simplicity- T was almost 
saying his cordiality—at once puls you at your ease. 

■ With a simple gestiue of the hand he invites my wife and me 
to take a seat on either side of him. He himself has sal down 
in a wide armchair in front of his desk, and, while speaking, 
with one hand he alternately takes up and lays down the gold 
penholder that lies beside the inkstand, and with the other plays 
with the gold chain that hangs from his netk and supports a 
pectoral cross m emeralds—a piesont from the Emperor William 
to Leo XIII. on liis Jubilee- the green reflections of which 
sparkle in the rays of the sun. 

CHARACTERISTIC AN EC IH )TES. 


When the Pope left Venice for the Conclave - 

“ So little did 1 think that 1 should never see Venire again,” he 
says, with a smile, “ that I took a bighetlo it' a//data e rifotno." 

He long kept this return ticket. Wealthy collectors strove 
by every means in their power to become its purchaser ... fie 
invariably relusrd. Last year the King of < irecce, in the course 
of a Visit which he paid to tile I'ope, cxpics.srd a keen desire to 
possess this liule piece ot i.irdboaid which has become for all 
time historical—and the Pope gave it him. 

On the othei hand, there is one humble relic with which 
nothing will ever induce him to part. This relic is l»s watch, 
fc little cheap nickel watch. 

je “It marked the minutes of my mother's death-struggles,” he 
Jjitys, “ and the hour of my definite separation from "the outer 
^arld, from space and liberty, h has maiked all the sad, all 
fho joyous, all the solemn moments of my lift. What jewel could 
Die more precious to me? 11 

jfr He carries it fastened to a white silk cud in the lnouU sash 
which he wears round his waist ; and he did not hesitate to 
(Pend against the etiquette which hitherto had obliged the Pope, 


when he wished to know the time, to apply to onc of his prelate^ 
in wailing. 

The net effect of reading M. Lara’s paper is to 
leave the impression that Pius X. is a charming man, 
an admirable priest, but a most dangerous Pope—he 
really believes. “ lie is not a statesman, but a man 
of religion and a theologian.” 


THE LAY SPIRIT OF AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. 

In the North American Review for July there is a 
very significant article by an American lay Catholic, 
in which he endeavours to allay the fears of those 
who imagine that, the Pope will ever be able to inter¬ 
fere in American politics. The lay Catholic goes too 
far, however, when he appeals to European history to 
prove that it is absurd to fancy “ that any Catholic 
ruler, or any Catholic people, or any Catholic popu¬ 
lation of any country, would permit their political 
course to be dictated by Rome to the injury of their 
country’s interests.” The influence of Rome is often 
exerted, and has often been exerted, and will often be 
exerted, in opposition to national interests. Never¬ 
theless there are instances on the other side. “ A lay¬ 
man ” asks :— 

When, for instance, the Pope denounced Magna Charta, did 
the Catholic Barons or the Catholic Archbishop tamely submit 
to his dictates? W'lien,'somewhat later, another Pope espoused 
the claim of the Plantagonets to Ireland and Scotland against 
Bruce, the Irish and the Scots flouted his censures. In a very 
different age another Pope actively assisted Spam against Eliza¬ 
beth ; he gave his blessing to the great fleet invincible that was 
to crush tile liberties of England. In 15SS the English Catholics 
had 110 reason to love Elizabeth j but when the Atmada 
approached in the Pope s name, the Catholics of England, to 
a man, rallied round her. 

More pertinent to the present controversy is the 
following reminiscence of the Spanish-American War. 
The layman goes on to 

recall a conversation that I had, when the war was imminent, 
with a ; Munch Catholic of Irish blood who held a commission 
in a S’.ite legimenl. The subject was precisely the duty of 
obedience to the Pope. He said that he would obey the Pope 
in everything ; lot, though at fiist sigliL he himself might not 
think tli.il what the Pope ordered was right, yet, on second 
thought, he would see that tile Pope was the better judge, and 
so lie would accept the Pope’s judgment in the matter, “Very 
well," I replied, “let us suppose that war will break out 
between us and Spain. The I'ope will believe that the Catholic 
Church will suffer badly it Spa..i is beaten; so he will forbid 
all American Catholics, under par. of excommunication, Intake 
part in the war. What will you ■ > ! Tinow up your commis¬ 
sion.-'” “ Wliat will I do ?” he snorted back. “I’ll tell the 
Pope to mind his own blessed business—then go out .uid help to 
give the Dagoes ‘ Hail Columbia.’ ” And he did. There spoke 
the lay spit it, as it spoke in Bruce and Howard and a thousand 
olhcis in the past. 

It i.s not surprising after this that the Roman Curia 
distrusts American. Catholics. Nor is it likely to 
change its opinion after reading this brusque intima¬ 
tion from an American layman :— 

For before the Curia can overcome its suspicions and distrust 
of us, it must liberate itself from the domination of bygone 
ideals and open its eyes to the fact that if the Church is to win 
the future her victories must be won not in the salons and the 
chancelleries, but in the factories, the slums, the marts; not by 
silk-clad diplomatists, but by apostles among the people. 
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FRANCE AND GERMANY, 1906-1909. 

M. AndrS Tardieu contributes to the first July 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes a long article 
on the relations of France and Germany during the 
last three years. 

THK MOROCCAN QUESTION. 

The writer, who seems to be replying to Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant’s plea for a Franco- 
German Rapprochement, begins by noting the pro¬ 
minent place occupied by the Moroccan problem in 
the relations of the two countries. In reality, how¬ 
ever, he considers the Moroccan crisis more of an 
effect than a cause, for the defiance and the suscepti¬ 
bility which in the years 1906-8 characterised the 
Moroccan relations of France and Germany cannot 
be explained by local circumstances alone, but are 
due in a great measure to the general policy of the 
two parties during that period. In his study of the 
relations of France and Germany since the Conference 
at Algeciras M. Tardieu analyses the events which, 
without effacing the past, have prepared what he 
describes as a future of mutual correction, and 
characterises the reasons which have brought about 
such an evolution as being of European‘as well as of 
French order. The Casablanca incident, for instance, 
and the solution which it received, led Germany to a 
juster view of the conditions of general polic y, while 
France in her resistance and resolve not to yield 
showed herself qualified to negotiate. 

THE FRANCO-GERMAN ORGANISM. 

Between Germany and France, history, continues 
the writer, marks the limit of possible reconciliations. 
The unity created by iron and blood consecrated 
Prussian hegemony at home, but in foreign policy it 
raised the French question which nearly forty years 
have been unable to solve. The work of Bismarck, 
modified by events, continues to react on the French 
and the Germans to-day, and the Franco-German 
organism still suffers from the disease with which 
Bismarck inoculated it. It is as a sick man that this 
organism must be treated, and remedies must be 
patiently applied, which, if insufficient to cure, will 
make life tolerable. The Franco-German arrange¬ 
ment of last February, which was -confined to a 
consideration of the local manifestations of a chronic 
affection, was one of these. It did not demand from 
either of the contracting parties any sacrifice of 
feelings, regrets, or hopes. Economic equality on 
the part of one and special political interest on the 
other, the two terms of the arrangement, have figured 
since 1905 in the Franco-German agreements signed 
by M. Rouvier, but in adding as a middle condition 
commercial, industrial, and financial collaboration a 
new sense has been added to the old words, and 
a dry verbal formula has been transformed into a 
friendly entente. 

EUROPEAN RESULTS OF THE RECENT AGREEMENT. 

Since the conclusion of the agreement Morocco 
has given no cause for conflict between France and 


Germany. Locally, therefore, the agreement has 
succeeded in its object. Has it had any more general 
consequences ? Affairs which at other times would 
have provoked much controversy between Paris and 
Berlin have been studied in peace. In a large degree 
it seems also as if Germany had recovered from hdr 
obsession of isolation. The cause of peace has been 
a gainer no less. Never have the combinations 
which divide Europe seemed more justified than at 
the present time. The relations are notably more 
normal, not only between France and Germany, but 
between Russia and Germany, between Italy and 
Russia, between France and Austria, and evetl 
between England and Germany. 

AGAINST A RAPPROCHEMENT. ; 

Is it right, then, to speak with more insistence than 
precision of a Franco-German Rapprochement 1 asks 
M. Tardieu. What we may do is limited by external 
necessities, and what we wish by regard for national 
dignity. The Rapprochement in the indefinite forn| 
in which it is preached, says M. Tardieu, is the most; 
hazardous of programmes. The fear of wordsjj 
according to him, is the beginning of political 
wisdom, but committees, lectures, etc., only pav# 
with their good intentions the path of deceptions.; 
The arrangement relating to Morocco is, he considers, 
the exact measure of what France and Germany may’ 
do to improve their relations, whereas the sentimental 
agitation of conciliators at any price would only dis¬ 
turb them. 

THE ONLY POSSIBLE ATTITUDE. ! J 

In conclusion, the writer says too many historical 
conflicts separate France and Germany for the two; 
countries to entertain with ardour any reckless confix 
dence in one another. An attitude of mutual loyal 
correction is the only possible and desirable one fo# 
them. Such a regime must not exact from either sid$ 
the sacrifice of traditions or memories, or imply the 
abandonment of international engagements. Least 
of all should it imply negligence in military and nava| 
preparations. It must not aim too far or too higli^ 
it must guard against being sentimental or ambitiousj 
and it must lie accomplished only in the spirit oj 
reciprocal esteem and mutual regard in the daifjl 
practice of courteous equality. X 


Housing Room Badly Divided. 

In England and Wales we find that the 20,000,00! 
acres of possible housing land is utilised by th! 
32,500,000 of population as follows. Seven and a haf 
million 'people are spread over 19,800,000 acres 
12,000,000 people take up 152,000 acres, and thi( 
remaining 13,000,000 live on 48,000 acres. Th« 
one-roomed dwelling is bad, an excessive number oj; 
families to the acre is bad, the absence of playing 
sites and breathing-spaces is had; hut when all thesi 
evils exist together, as so often happens, the struggle 
is awful.— Henry Vivian, M 1 ’., on “The Housing 
Problem,” in the Internationa/. ■' 
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MADAME JULES FAVRE. • 

Writing; in the Bibliothique Universelle for July, 
f.'de Mestral Combremont gives us an account of the 
life and work of Madame Jules Favre, based on her 
Journal and Correspondence. 

Already at an early age Julie Vclten (horn in 
Alsace in 1843), says the writer, showed a marvellous 
love of work. She liked nothing better than to be 
left alone with her books or with her piano, and she 
always attributed her wonderful serenity to her youth¬ 
ful communion with Beethoven. After her studies 
were finished we find her teaching in a girls’ m liool 
at Paris, till the tragic events of 1870 induced her to 
assist in ambulance work. She followed the pio- 
ceedings of the National Assembly at Versailles with 
a passionate interest, and at the same, time was 
brought into contact with Jules Favre, for whom 
she made translations of important Herman docu¬ 
ments, etc. 

llArPY COMPANIONSHIP. 


The intelligent sympathy of Mile. Vclten was not 
long in touching the lonely heart of M. Favre (who 
Jiad long been a widower, and whose daughters were 
all married). How could he help the desire to asso¬ 
ciate his life with this warm-hearted, intellectual 
Woman? Their marriage took place in 1873 or 1874, 
and six years of complete happiness were theirs. 
Madame Favre writes : - 

The summer of 1876 was very wet, and a tour which we had 
planned hail to lie abandoned. Hut we were so happy working 
side by side thal we scarcely regretted being unable to make 
our proposed tour. My husband was studying an important 
question, that of the reform of the magistracy, and he called 
me his collaborator, because I helped him to collect the documents 
necessaiy for Ins work. The days passed quickly, and each day 
found us more happy to be together. 1 cannot help recalling 
.the intimacy and happiness of our life to show how much mar¬ 
ried people lose when the husband does not try to initiate his 
companion into his intellectual wotk, anti elevate her mind by 
conversation and study. 

A CONFESSION OK TIMIDITY. 


Madame Favre accompanied her husband on all 
^occasions. Nothing, however, could equal their visits 
'to Switzerland, though here there was one serious 
drawback. In reference to a visit to Switzerland in 
1878 Madame Favre wntes :— 


. We took our meals v[ the tnhl<- J'hfi/e. It was the first time 
'we had ever done so, aim it was difficult to get accustomed to 
'j(t. In fact, we did not get accustomed to it. Vet our 
neighbours W'cre very amiable, and ollen gave us informa¬ 
tion about excursions. But we liked our solitude a dm r too 
!%eH, and in spite of our age we were extremely timid, and 
^consequently very awkward. It was always a terublc uftjii fin 
fjMMto enter the immense room where over a hundred pr ison-, 
farerc assembled. We entered abreast to give each other com age. 
Had discreetly we took our places without looking at anything 
^anybody. 

jS'All our neighbours r.r erned desuous of hearing my husband, 
J they could not iindeistand how an orator at the Bar and in 
i Tribune could be so timid and quiet in coiwersnlion. I11 a 
tall circle of friends he would enchant his listeners, but 
Apathy was necessary for his words to flow and caress the ear 
(with sw^et music. 


WIDOWHOOD. 

In the autumn of 1879 M. and Madame Favre 
paid their last visit to Switzerland together, and the 
incomparable idyll ended in January, 1880, with the 
death of Jules Favre. When editing her husband’s 
speeches for publication Madame Favre came across 
a passage in one of them which she adopted as her 
rule of life during the sixteen years of her widow¬ 
hood. To march with independence to the conquest 
of the true, and to’ help all who suffer, was the sum 
and substance of it. In the autumn of 1880 Madame 
Favre was appointed director of the new normal 
school for girls established at Sevres. A few weeks 
before her death, notwithstanding her sufferings from 
cruel disease, were spent in writing letters to her 
friends and old pupils, and one evening near the end 
she assembled all the pupils roundher and played 
Beethoven to them—“those sublime melodies which 
seem to awaken all the memories*of a more perfect 
existence; they are like the reminiscenced of an 
ideal world, and the delicti.us sadness which they 
cause is also the presentiment of the true life, the 
free expression of all the forces actually enshrouded 
in the soul.” She was interred by the side of her 
husband, and in accordance with her wishes the 
beautiful letters which the latter had addressed to 
her before their marriage were interred with her. 


WOMAN’S VOTE FOR HOME’S SAKE. 

A forcible and eloquent appeal by Mrs. M. G. 
Husband appears in the International Journal of 
Ethics. The writer urges that women should seek to 
be fully recognised citizens in order that they may 
the better discharge the duties of home. She says :— 

I appeal to women. Remember there arc two dominant 
impulses in political life to-day. One i-> the passionate desire 
to raise and humanise the lives of the workers, the other is the 
passionate demand by women for the recognition by the State 
of their full humanity. Chaotic thinking and misunderstanding 
of both impulses are conspiring to-day to lead an attack from 
both sides on family life. 1 appeal to von as women ; defend 
the family, become aware of its value and of its unique function, 

. . . The homes are the centre of the morality ol the nations. 
Do not forget that it is your part as women to civilise man by 
helping him to subordinate his animal instincts to the good of 
a permanent human centre, and, 1 > and through it, to the good 
of the whole community. Make t sit centre worthy of the best ; 
ihink of it as the centie of the life of die Stale. Demand from the 
State recognition of the equality of yout humanity with that of the 
men who are your contemporaries ; asseit your right to your 
full citizenship ; claim your right to your share in the govern¬ 
ment of your common life. Do this not because the home is 
too narrow a sphere for your talents or unworthy of the highest 
service of highest womanhood. But do it for your homes’ sake. 
You need that recognition as educative to your own conception 
of home life, as reminding you that “ the most private is the 
most public energy.” You need it that you may remember, 
and help others to remember, that within that home you can 
never live for yourself alone ; you can never permit yourself to 
be used as a mere instrument to a man’s pleasure or comfort, or 
as a mere source of future life ; but that within that home you 
are copartner, fellow-worker, equal half of that dual human 
personalty, man and woman separable only that their union 
might become spiritual. Only thus can w« compass humanity’s 
finest achievement, a noble luunan race. 



! Leading Articles 

THE VISIT OP THE TSAR. 

Mr. Chandra Pai., writing in the Swaraj on the 
visit of the Tsar, expresses the point of view of an 
Indian Nationalist as follows :— 

An imaginary Indian politician may be conceived as rejoicing 
at the prospect of the visit. If it bears fruit, such as all friendly 
intercourse between neighbours and possible rivals should, and 
a real understanding is come to, the bugbear of an invasion of 
India will disappear, anil the hands of those that seek to 
reduce the military expenditure on Indian frontiers may be 
strengthened. The Indian taxpayer isaheady groaning under a 
very heavy burden, and to him a little relief will go a great way. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN MODERN GERMANY. 

Professor H. Wf.in icr,, writing in the Tfibbert 
journal for July on Religious Life and 'Thought in 
Germany of To-day, says — 

Idealism, long considered dead, is everywheie beginning to 
awake, and a lejuvenatcd and renewed t.'hristianity is preparing 
to go forth among the people from venerable ehuiches and lioni 
the qttieL studies of scholars, announcing and testifying to that 
which has fieen diseovered in the silence whete the awakened 
desire for deeper life has made itself fell. 

The strongest influence which the newly-awakened life of the 
present is feeling is that of Rudolf Kuclcen. Difficult as most 
of his books are, they have rendeicd the greatest service in 
satisfying the demand for a deeper comprehension of Reality 
and the desire for religion. It is a mark of the strength ot the 
young movement that Kueken’s books are the most widely un¬ 
real philosophical writings of the present day. All of them 
have appealed in several editions, and new ones are constantly 
coming out. What his books give to the piesent age is the 
quiet consciousness of a belief in the inwaid and higliei natme 
of man and in a universal life of the spirit, superim to all parti¬ 
cular interests a life comprehensive .mil secure, in which the 
individual, with his ideals and his faith in God, feels himself 
able to defy the attacks of natuialisin and the piessuie of the 
perplexing materialist life of the present. 

Naumanu began a brilliant career as a prophet of morality 
and religion, his devotional work “The Help of God” being, 
perhaps, the noblest product of modern piety. Hut, despaiting 
of a thorough-going introduction of the Christian Ideal into 
human life, he threw in his lot with those poliiieians who look 
upon power and economical welfaic as the central concern of 
the life of nations. This has caused the coinage of mam 10 
fail. The resolve to achieve a new w in Id, a Kingdom of God, 
is far too weak among us. I mean the aspiration after a world 
ruled by Truth, Love, and l’urity, in which all that is shamelul 
in the political and social life of the present day shall lx* 
impossible. 

CasselTs contains, besides a paper on Krupp’s 
Factory, a sketch ot" sonic Canadian women artists 
by C. Hay Thompson, with portraits. It also gives 
a symposium on the mysteries of county cricket 
organising by several well-known county experts, 
with portraits. The Hon. C. S. Rolls grants an inter¬ 
view on the future of motoring. He flunks that the 
next step is improving of the roads by cutting low the 
hedges when two country roads meet at an angle, 
banking up the roads at a curve, and by doing away 
with dust through the introduction of tar-treated roads. 
He says that before anything cheaper than cars of 
^250 or 00 come into vogue we must have 
standardisation of [tarts, when they must be made 
entirely by machinery, without any hand adjustment; 
and by that time fashionable society will be travelling 
by airship. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANKING IN INDIA. 

While middle-class extremists in India are clamour¬ 
ing for deliverance from the yoke of the British, 
invader, the Indian peasant in his millions is groaning/- 
under the real yoke of the moneylender. It is, there- 1 
fore, good news to hear from a paper by D. A. 4 
Barker in the Economic Review of the progress of,/ 
co-operative credit in India. Since 1892 efforts have ? 
been made to introduce into the Presidency of’. 
Madras a system of agricultural or other land banks; 
Only in 1904 did the Government of India pass an 
Act providing for the registration and regulation of ; 
co-operative banks. There have been develop¬ 
ments of the European idea adapted to the Indian 
environment. 

For example, the l!nao Town Bank, Limited, is at, 
joint stock concern, founded in 190b for the purpose . 
of financing rural co-operative credit societies. ItV:; 
also admits of local borrowers, and therefore of the ' 
election of borrowing members : — ; 

This cuiioti*. complex of co-operation ami joint-stock enter- . 
prise has been most surprisingly successful. The Unao Bank '» 
itself in one year earned a prohl of 3si per cent., and its 
operations have resulted in a large incieuse of rural societies’ 1 ! 
within the sphere of Us influence. These experiments, it musti'i 
be remembered, are being carried out In tin illiterate, conser- / 
valive Indian peasant, quite independently of official suggestion t 
or encouragement. q 

The caste societies exercise a very powerful- 
influence over their members • 

The committees of two scniclies in the distliet of Fateh-" 
put “have decided among themselves that if any incinbef'j 
does any act ot bad tail It tow aids the such ty lie is to be OUt-c 
eastecl till he icpans hi> mistake and pays up liis debts.” If wqS 
imagine an English woikui.in to be posted as a blackleg by his,;* 
trade -.111011, to be expelled liom bis iiieudly society, and cut^ 
by his lteighlioins, we shall gam some idea of the consequences’/ 
of the process of outc.isting and of the pressure which could be. 
exerted by such a lineal. The moral influence of the village; 
bank is evidently not confined to Europe. 

Turning fiom the details of a particular province to the con- , 
sideralion of India as :i whole, I may give the following figure*'; 
for the whole of India and lor all fonns of societies :— ' 

Year. iyo 6 . 1907. 1908. /< 

Number of memhcis .. 28,692 ... 90.834 ... 148,928: 

Working capital ...-...,£158,112 ... ,£293,80 1 \ 

These figures may seem absurdly small to readers accustomed' 
to the statistics of Western co-operation, but no one can deny, 
that the tale of progress is veiy rapid. 


'The most striking pictures in the Quiver are those 
that are given in the sketch of Tennyson, the word- 
painter, by Howard Claike. The most interesting 
sketch is that by Margaret Allen of Miss Sandes and 
her work among soldiers. It is a strange tale of how 
from teaching the Bible to one soldier there has 
arisen a soldiers’ movement and a number of Soldiers' 
Homes, in Dublin, Queenstown, Cork, Canterbury, 
Belfast, and Quetta. 
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THE STORY OF KRUPP’S. 

Mr. Charles Timurs tells in Cassell’s the rise of 
KLrupp’s. He says that no business in the world has 
lad a more romantic history :— 

In a little cottage, still standing, carefully preserved in the 
nidst of the great Kssen factory to-day, there died in 1826 a 
jroken-hearted man only thirty-nine years of age. He was 
Frederick Krtipp, the disappointed master of tin- little iron¬ 
works in which he had hoped to make a fortune. For years he 
experimented to discover the secret of the manufaetme of cast 
stedl—a secret at that time only possessed and jealously guarded 
by Britain. He learnt it too late for him to retrieve himself in 
the battle lie had waged through life with Fate. 

But he passed it on to his young son Alfred, who, 
only fourteen years of age, entered on his mastership of 
the Krupp works at Essen. An invention for the 
production of spoons put the business on a satisfac¬ 
tory basts. 

KRUI’P’s INTERNATIONAL MliUT. 

At the London Exhibition in 1851, when British 
manufacturers were much elated over a solid block of 
steel weighing no less than twenty tons, there came 
from an unknown place, Essen, and an unknown 
exhibitor, Krupp, a solid block of cast steel weighing 
no less than forty-five tons. At the Paris Exhibition 
in 1855 Krupp exhibited a block of cast steel weigh¬ 
ing as much as a hundred tons, and also a steel 
twelve-pound gun. Guns up to that date were made 
of bronze. Louis Napoleon ordered 300 such guns. 
Krupp declined the order, “ and it is the boast of the 
Krupp establishment that it has never sold a single 
gun to France.” He died in 1887. 

“woe unto you that are rich!” 

Frederick Alfred succeeded. The great wealth 
which he inherited he pronounced a curse him. 
But for it he would have devoted himself to art and 
literature. He tried to find amends in becoming an 
art patron. He numbered among his friends many 
of the crowned heads of Europe, but the “gun king ” 
refused all titles. He said he preferred to be “ the 
first gentleman in the Empire rather than the last 
nobleman.” lie had few dealings with the work¬ 
people, the management being invested in a board of 
directors. Special pains were taken to provide 
' housing and recreation for his workpeople 

The business doubled and trebled. Herr Krupp became the 
richest man in the German Emperor’s dominions. When he 
5 died in 1902 his estate was valued at something close on forty 
.million pounds, l’eihaps the inability of wealth to hestow 
f; happiness was never more strikingly exemplified than in his 
t ease. He was a dyspeptic, forbidden to eat, drink, smoke ! 
Bin late years a physician never left hts side. A fearful melan- 
Lcholy claimed him, and his life was overshadowed by a terrible 
Miervous depression. All the world was wiong. lie hated and 
Ipenounced Socialism as the evil that was poisoning society and 
phreptemng to undermine its foundations. 

HjPtjf death in 1902 as said to have been caused by 
attacks made upon bun in the Socialist 


TRUTH AND EVOLUTION. 

Ideas may be called true if they are found to tend 
to the preservation of life or the attainment of objects 
of desire. If this is what truth means, then it can 
belong only to that range of experience within which 
one belief rather than another is favoured by the 
operation of natural selection. But outside this 
range lie all the higher intellectual, as well as ethical 
and artistic, interests of man. The higher mathe¬ 
matics, modern astronomy, metaphysics, are only 
instances of intellectual achievements which must be 
altogether discarded on such a theory. We shall be 
able neither to accept their theorems as true nor to 
reject them as false. We must simply class them as 
a useless and puzzling by-product of the human con¬ 
sciousness. Nor can Darwinism itself escape the 
same fate. The elaboration of the theory of evolu¬ 
tion --however brilliant the performance—has been in 
no way encouraged by the operation of natural 
selection ; it has not passed the test; and to talk of 
its truth is therefore out o[ the question. During the 
last fifty years the biologists have climbed to a great 
height on the tree of knowledge; but, in making 
evolution into the sole principle of explanation, they 
are painfully and deliberately sawing off the branch 
on which they are themselves supported.— Quarterly 
Review. 


Much Luxury, Little Comfort. 

There is any amount of luxury in the States, but 
little real comfort. It is a life of foie gras and 
champagne, ill-swept rooms and dirty harness. 
Things are done on a magnificent scale, gorgeous 
dinner parties and lunches with every possible luxury 
are common, the people dress superbly, and yet little 
comforts are often missing ; the joy of clean boots is 
a luxury; there are few libraries to which one can 
sabs ribe and see all the latest books for a small sum; 
newspapers are more filled with horrors than news; 
and the pretty flowers one is accustomed to in 
English homes are seldom found, in the first place 
because they are so expensive that they can only be 
enjoyed on occasions, and secondly because the 
housewife has so many more important duties to fulfil 
that she cannot spend L« r time in watering and 
arranging flowers. Even afternoon tea is still a 
luxury.— Mrs. Alec. Tweedie, in the Young Woman. 

The photograph of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in a Cornish mine, which appeared in our July 
issue, was taken by Mr. John Ii. Coath, of Liskeard. 

Mr. C. J. Langenhoven, in the Slate (South Africa), 
endeavours to connect the arguments for female 
franchise and the native franchise, to their mutual 
prejudice. 

The Church Quarterly Review, in a eulogy of 
Darwin and the influence of his teaching on various 
spheres of modern thought, says that it may well be 
doubted whether Darwinism has really done much 
more than touch the fringe of the ethical question. 
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AN ANCIENT IDYLL IN STONE 

Wotton House, the home of John Evelyn, is the 
theme of a very brightly illustrated and vividly 
written sketch by Hector Maclean in the Country 
Home. Wotton House is situated, he tells us, in the 
very heart of mid-Surrey, and in one of the most 
charming districts of which the county can boast. 
The personality of the diarist is stamped, he says, 
not merely on the building, which has been reli¬ 
giously preserved, but on the whole of the parkland, 
woodland, and gardens. In his day they were 
considered the most magnificent pleasure grounds 
that England afforded. In the library are shown the 
original MS. of the diarist, a lock of King Charles 
the First’s hair, and the Bible which His Majesty 
carried with him to the scaffold. In Wotton Church 
is the tomb of William Glanville, the nephew of the 
diarist, according to whose will every year on the 
2nd of February some six or eight boys under 
sixteen years of age assemble round his monument, 
and recite by heart the Lord’s J’rayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Ten Commandments. For this and 
other compliances with his will each lad receives in 
turn the sum of J2, whence the day is called the 
Forty-Shilling Day. 


ETHICS IN WIT AND HUMOUR. 

Professor Bradley Gilman, in the International 
Journal of Ethics , describes what he calls the ethical 
element in wit and humour. 11c declares that the 
pleasure which we derive from seeing a joke is not 
unlike the pleasure that Conan Doyle attributes to 
Sherlock Holmes. “It is indeed detective triumph 
at unravelling deception and establishing truth.” He 
says :— 

This which I have called the “ethical clement in wit and 
humour ’’ may he illustrated by the physical phenomenon of the 
leaping spark of an electric battery. Any simple assertion of 
indubitable fact is like a circle, and has one centre ; whereas a 
witty or humorous assertion is like an ellipse, with its two 
centres. These two centres now may be likened to the two 
poles of an electric battery ; the interest of the listener or spec¬ 
tator is led up to the pretentious fallacy aud there suddenly 
left alone, as at one of two electric poles ; but it at once leaps, 
like the spark, to the other stronger pole of established fact ; 
anti this discharge of ncrve-force overflows along nerve-trunks 
and branches, finding outlet in muscular actions. Often the 
mendacious assertion is so plausible, is so intrenched in favour¬ 
ing conditions, that the listener’s mind returns, and for an 
instant again accepts it ; and again the electric-like leap of 
judgment is made to the pole of undoubted fact, established by 
experience. Thus are explained the recurrent waves of laughter 
which follow an especially “good joke;” and an especially 
“ good ’’ joke is one which compels the longest possible leap 
of the largest possible spark; it is the conquest of the most 
formidable fallacy which, though formidable, is yet obliged to 
bow before the still stronger “ethical element ” in our percep¬ 
tion of wit and humour. 


In the American Catholic Quarterly Review are 
given the Latin and English version of the Encyclical 
Letter of the Pope known as Comtnunium Rerum. 


MENUS FOR SCHOOLCHILDREN. 

Iv the British Health Rcviav Mrs. Cobden Sander-: 
son, in a paper on “ Housekeeping for the Nation’s 
Children," suggests five dinner menus which, if given! 
in their right quantities, will contain all the elements—? 
proteid, etc.—needed for the child’s nourishment :—% 

1. Stewed meat, with potatoes and onions, and other root: 

vegetables in season. WheatmeaL porridge, with vegetables 
butter stirred in, and golden syiup. Bread made crusty by res.: 
baking in the oven. fj 

2. Boiled fish and potatoes, or fish fried in vegetable butte®; 

or oil. Wheatmcal roley-polcy, with vegetable butter stirred inyj 
anti jam. Baked crusty bread. $ 

3. llard-boiled eggs and potatoes. Stewed fruit (not rhubarb*® 

winch is not, however, a Iruit), and lice with vegetable butte® 
stirred in. Baked crusty bread. /; 

4. Boiled mutton ami potatoes. Stewed figs and cornflour}®: 

with vegetable butter stirred in. Baked crusty bread. \ 

5. Onion soup, made like a thick onion sauce, with rice an&j 
cheese in it. Suet dumpling with dates. I hiked crusty bread.',? 

Into the whoatmeal poiridge, the cornflour, anti the rice*: 
must be stirred the vegetable butler to give the fats needed. y 

Boiled macaroni, with two oz. of cheese, equal to 3 oz. 
meat in protcids, will, if carefully prepared, be an excellent' 
food for the children. ^ 

1 During lhe summer months fruits and nuts may be substitute L 
for puddings, and the children will always enjoy a banana, fotffl 
of which can sometimes be bought for one penny. b 


The Influence of a Dog’s Love. 

Mr. Leadiseatek, writing upon “The Influence c 
Surroundings on Character” in the Thcosophist fc 
June, says:— 

A man who has really made friends with an animal is ofte 
much helped and strengthened by the affection lavished upo 
him. Being more advanced, a man is naturally capable < 
greater love than an animal is; but the animal’s affection’ 
usually more concentrated, and lie is far more likely to thre 
the whole of his energy into 11 than a man is. The man has; 
hundred other matters to think about, and the current of 
love consequently cannot bul be variable; when the dog or 
cat develops a really gicat affection it fills the whole of his lifOj 
anti he therefore keeps a steady stream of force always playin 
upon its object—a tuctor whose value is by no means to 
ignored. 


Good Looks in Diplomacy. 

Mr. E. S. Nadal, formerly Secretary to the Unite 
States Legation in London, writes in the Century 
the American representative in London. He pass 
in review those who have filled this office, in order 
show that money was not essential to success, and 


says j 

Mr. Bayard, also a man of moderate fortune, was most sue$ 
ccssful. As soon as I heard of his appointment, I knew that hjj 
would succeed. For one thing, he was good-looking, a prepay 
sessing personal appearance being an important qualification for 
diplomacy, and then he had benignant and engaging manners. 
I n this connection I recall a remark once made to me by Mr* 
Phelps, whicli struck me as amusing. He was speaking of & 
distinguished candidate for this office, whose want of good looks 
•he thought a disqualification. Mr. Phelps said : “ A man of 
insignificant appearance should not go there. V’ou know how 
it is. It is a big place. People look once at him, and. if they* 
are not impressed, they don’t look again.” There is truth; 
in that. \ 
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THE OCCULT IN THE MAGAZINES. 

The Ignorance oi*' Trigs. 

, It is amazing to come upon the abysmal ignorance 
rhich prevails in some quarters concerning psychical 
ubjects. 'The conceit ol the prig who is let loose on 
hese subjects is really comical sometimes. The 
rticlcs published by the Jiritish Weekly on Spirit- 
lalism and Telepathy, for instance, suggest nothing 
0 much as a series of utterances by the wise men of 
ome inland tribe, who had never seen the sea, as to 
he impossibility of crossing the ocean in iron ships 
iropelled by steam. 

But better things might have been expect, o from 
he Edinburgh Review. In an article on “ Fallacies 
nd Superstitions,” the reviewer discusses thought- 
feading and table-turning without even an elementary 
Cquaintance with the subjects on which he dogmatises 
O confidently. Before he ventures to touch upon 
uch matters again he should really witness the per- 
hrmance of the Zancigs. As for the phenomena of 
physical mediumship, a man who can explain them 
11 glibly by the unconscious action of the muscles of 
he sitters is about as intelligent as the Zulu who, 
nth equally brilliant perception, explained the motion 
f a steamer as being due to the presence of thousands 
if oxen in its hold, who walked along the bottom of 
he sea, dragging the ship along the surface. 

Why should any ignoramus be considered fit to 
trite on the most interesting and most important 
iepartment of human knowledge ? 

, The Aekican Theory of Ghosts. 

In the Journal of the African Society Mr. Bernhard 
itruck, writing on African Ideas of Earthquakes, 
ays:— 

The African view is that man has two souls : one (which it 
rill be simplest to denote by the Tshi wool ok in) is imparted 
»y Uod to eveiy human being before birth, accompanies him 
brough life, and guides his actions as an independent and 
uperior being, returning to God when rigor mortis sets in, in 
irder to enter on a new human life (usually incarnated in a 
Member of the same family). The other soul is a being of a 
Ower order, appuuntly burned during life as a mental residuum 
if the individual's cumulative experiences ; it remains with the 
torpse till the funcial ceremonies are over, and then, if the 
leath has been violent or accidental, becomes a spectre haunting 
:he vicinity of the giavc and terrifying the living. If the death 
las been natural, however, it vanishes in the Under World 
JVolo-Bantu kulinw), 

A New' Spiritualist Fetich in Africa. 


/, The late Arthur Ffoulkes describes in the same 
journal a new fetich imported into the Gold (Coast 
ghich bears a curious resemblance to spiritualism, 
pie fetich makes known its will by rapping with a 
Ijlck held by two men sitting at a table in the centre 
If: a circle. The members of the circle take an oath 
B observe certain rules. Some of these are :— 

& (a) Always to speak the truth ; 

EL' {b) To think no ill ol anyone ; 

£. (c) To respect other men’s wives ; 

(J) To bewail no pee n whom the fetich kills ; 
pi many Others which may from time to time be decreed, and 
jpeh are not. readily divulged. In return for this the fetich 


undertakes to punish lies, ill-thouglits, adultery, and witchcraft ; 
it further undertakes to drive the devil out of sick children, 
make barren women fertile, shower down spontaneous wealth, 
and so forth. The name ol this fetich is Borgya (the “r” is 
pronounced) or Abirwa. 

MYSTICS AND MYSTICISM. 

Jefferies, Whitman and Plotinus. 

Tiie Edinburgh Review for July publishes two 
articles—one on Richard Jefferies as the mystic of 
Nature, and the other on “ The Mystical Element in 
Religion.” With these may he bracketed an article 
in the Eorunt for July on Walt Whitman, who is 
treated not so much as a poet as a prophet. The 
writer says: With Moses the Idea which sits 

central in the universe is named Power; with 
Keats it is named Beauty; with Tennyson it is 
named Order; with Spino/a it is named Totality; 
with Dante it is named I.ove.” 'The very heart 
of Whitman’s mystery is like Dante’s:—“The 
whole universe opens before him. He sees all and is 
all. There is no beginning or end to what he sees ; 
cause and effect are identical; the spirit of the 
universe is one, and that spirit is love.” 

RICHARD JEFFERIES. 

The Edinburgh Review says that Jefferies was a 
mystic, but a Western mystic, a mystic of the order of 
the Incarnation :— 

lie will live by the work of his strength and prime, not of 
his weakness and disease ; he will live by his writings on 
Mature. Few indeed are tlietc who have touched natural 
things with his confidence and tenderness, for few have pos¬ 
sessed his profound sense of Naluick spnitual significance. By 
this lie will live and will be a source of light and strength to 
many, for by this hr is allied lo a thought destined to penetrate 
more and more completely the minds and lives ol men. 

the new centre of gravity in religion 

The author of the elaborate article on “ The 
Mystical Element in Religion ” says :— 

The causes of this new interest are not hard to discover. The 
centre of gravity in religion lias shifted from authority to 
experience. The scientific spirit demands that beliefs shall be 
verified ; and psychology, now become an ambitious science, 
claims that psychical expetierce shall he treated with as much 
respect as sensuous perception. It pays more respect to tlu 
testimony of the soul, the affirm lions and aspirations of the 
undivided personality. This basal experience it is willing to 
look for in the writings of the n vsties, which are thus prized 
for the very quality which incuned the contempt of the old 
rationalists—namely, the spontaneity of their individual testi¬ 
mony and their independence of speculative systems. 

A NEW DEFINITION OF MYSTICISM. 

After laying down eight characteristics of mysticism 
the reviewer sums up the whole matter as follows : — 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that mysticism is the 
science of the centripetal movement of the human spirit—its 
irresistible tendency to seek God, the One, the Absolute. As 
such, it is an essential factor in the spiritual life. But the 
whole history of mysticism shows that the systole and diastole 
of the soul must be maintained to the end. Every vision must 
inspire a task ; every task must purge our sight for a new 
vision. Action and contemplation must act and react upon 
each other ; otherwise our actions will have no soul, and our 
thoughts no body. 

> 
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JULIA’S BUREAU. 

Some Comments from Near and Far. 

Dr. DRAKoor.Es has translated and printed in the 
Revua the first series of the “ Letters from Julia." 
The letters by this means attain a wide circulation 
throughout the Greek world, and the Panathmaia, a 
fortnightly magazine published at Athens, commenting 
on Julia’s Bureau, or, as Dr. Drakoules calls it, the 
Psychoscope, Says :— 

This Julia’s Bureau has evidently a great mission, and it is 
certain that under the direction of such organisers it will yield 
generous results, extending the field of study of the life beyond, 
bringing about the recognition of new areas in the unknown 
world, and in general elucidating the psycho-spiritual questions 
as yet so obscure. 

The Hindu Spiritual Magazine for June republishes 
the article on “ The Exploration of the Other World,” 
which appeared in the Fortnightly Reviav for May. 
The editor of the Hindu Spiritual Magazine says of 
this article :— 

It will be seen that it relates to a scheme organised by Mr. 
Stead, than whom a more capable man cannot be found in the 
whole wide world, considering the colossal nature of the project. 
If successful it will stir every spot inhabited by man. It is a 
matter which is far and away the most important that can be 
conceived, and we hope nothing will be wanting on the part of 
those who really feel the momentous nature of the project to 
offer hearty co-operation and help to Mr. Stead in his noble 
endeavour. 

The Theosopkist Review for June, writing on the 
same subject, says :— 

Mr. Stead his taken a remarkable step in establishing 
“Julia’s Bureau,” on lines laid down by his other-world 
correspondent of many years. Two or three honourable and 
trustworthy mediums have been engaged, who are willing to 
act as channels of communication between people in the flesh, 
who are eager to reach beloved departed friends, and those who 
have passed into the next stage of human life, on the other side 
of death. The name, with its business connotations, will 
probably shock many, especially of the “unco guid," but 
every spiritualistic seance is really a temporary bureau of the 
kind established by Mr. Stead, only he is guarding his channels 
of communication and laying down careful conditions and 
restrictions, which wdl diminish the many dangers surrounding 
this method 6f bridging the gulf. As the evolution of mankind 
continues, the astral senses will inevitably unfold, and that 
which is now comparatively rare will become common. With 
this normal higher evolution—as natural and inevitable as the 
evolution behind us, in which the physical senses were deve¬ 
loped—the veil between the astral and physical worlds will 
become ever more transparent, and those who have cast off the 
denser body will be visibly present among those who still wear 
it, and communication will be general and free. None will 
then be “ a departed person ” until he passes into the heavenly 
world. 


“MUSCLE READING.” 

A long study by E. Downey in the July Psycho¬ 
logical Review gives this short history of muscle 
reading:— 

In 1874, under the caption of “Mind Reading,” it began its 
platform career in America spectacularly with the demonstra¬ 
tions of Brown. It yielded, within a few months, its crucial 
secret—-its dependence upon the involuntary movements of the 
guide—to that acute observer and analyist, Dr. G. M. Beard. 
Ia 1881, after a similar career in England, under the auspices 
of Bishop, it was a second time investigated with similar out¬ 
come by a group of English scientists, chiefly Croom Robertson, 


Romanes, T,ankester and Gallon. Since that time, skill on the 
parL of operators and knowledge of their msdus operandi hav< 
developed concmrcnlly. A lileiatme on the subject hai 
developed ; paitly semi-seieniitic -u reassurance of the public 
bewildered by the dexterity of the latest platform demonstrator—* 
partly scientific, in the form of reports on specific aspects of lh* 
general problem, such as thought-reading without contact. 

The writer takes muscle reading as a means oj 
investigating mental types, as it is contended thaj 
failure with any subject is due to his inability t<J 
concentrate attention steadily, or bis unwillingness to 
contribute to the reader’s success, his maintenance 
therefore of self-control with consequent inhibition ol 
natural expression. 


“COMPARATIVE MYTHOLOGY ’’-SUPERLATIVE 
RATHER! 

It is proposed to publish from the Promethean 
Society, Chicago, a series of volumes by Walter Freer 
man Cooling, entitled “ The Science of Comparative 
Mythology ” :— 

This work will contain a careful and minute examination of 
the ancient myths of the While Race and will compare thei* 
teachings with the discoveries and theories of modern science. 
It will show that the myths are the summaries, fossilised ini 
the unscientific memories of our ancestors of the post-diluvian 
period, of the science of the long-lived white men who lived ia' 
the so-called Tertiary, Eocene and Pleistocene periods, and th*j! 
these antediluvian white men weic, in their technical grasp of 
all the material sciences, superior to the icpresentatives of thd 
most advanced modern culture. 

Of the work, the first issue of which is now before 
us, Mr. E. T. Noonan says : — 

Its author boldly assails the intellectual anarchy of the philcK 
sopliic categories of thought, and rejects the dogmas of modern 
science for the renaissance of the pro-historic (lolden Age of 
the White Race. An age when tile earth was enveloped in M 
translucent protoplasmic canopy that diffused by total refraction 
perpetual, radiant sunshine and an unchanging climate on its 
surface — a veritable paradise for the wild joy of living. An ago 
of the Titan, whose intellectual coruepl was that of the con*? 
scions intelligence of substance ; the earth a living cell in a 
universe of living cells in constant stale of mitosis and aniitosif 
from ions of matter in eons of time ; and when dynamics wef<j 
known and even used by man, and events recorded by the Clocki 
of the Zodiac, the events foretold by the Threads of Destiny. 

Mankind may regain the Golden Age. A modern Proine# 
theus may soon harness the “ Water-Eire ” of the heavens, thd 
dynamic forces of the earth ; light, heat and power will becooni 
free as sunlight; wealth and luxury will become cheap ; matvi 
greed will become sated, the utilitarianism of labour will become 
ennobled into a friendly strife for esthetic excellence, aa| 
honour and art will become the food for ambition. TJjjii 
dynamic forces will be applied to climate, soil, food and 
therapeutics; mankind will regain health, longevity and the 
physical and mental powers of those lost types of highef 
intelligence, the Phoenix and Cyclop; the psychic reaction 
between the emotional impulse of desire and the rational good 
will become eliminated, and the “categorical imperative” will 
become the empirical imperator of the will. 

The author in general argues to show how the 
discoveries of modern investigators repeat the 
affirmations of the world’s myths. 


A very vivid and minute account of four years’ 
solitary confinement in the Schluessclburg fortress is 
given by I. P. Youvatshev in McClure’s. 
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THE MAGIC MYSTERIES OF TO-DAY. 

Stories from ai.l Sources. 


In the* Journal of the American Society for Psychical 
Research for June, Dr. James H. Hyslop tells the 
tory of what is known as the Thompson Case. 
At. Thompson is a goldsmith by trade. He has 
ever had anything but the rudiments of an artistic 
raining. At the end of 1905 lie was seized with an 
H pulse to sketch and paint, and when the impulse 
eized him he used to say, “ Gifford wants to sketch.” 
Jifford was an artist whom he had met casually 
then hunting in the country where Gifford was 
ketching. He met him once afterwards in New 
*brk, when he showed him some jewellery, but there 
ras no friendship between them or any intimate 
onnection. Now it so happened that six months 
efore the impulse had seized Thompson to sketch 
nd paint, Gifford had died. Thompson knew nothing 
f his dpath until some time afterwards, but when 
oing to look at Gifford’s paintings he heard a voice 
tying : “ You see what I have done. Can you not 
ike up and finish my work?” 

Thompson was not a spiritualist, but thought it was 
hallucination ; but the strange thing is that he went 
n painting and painted finished pictures of many 
cetches which Gifford had made and left unfinished, 
te existence of which was entirely unknown to 
‘hompson. Thompson thought he was going mad, 
nd was sent to Dr. Hyslop, who at once saw the 
nportance of investigating the case by the aid of a 
tedium. The results of the first investigations are 
ublished in the Journal. They make a very strong 
ise for supposing that the dead artist controlled the 
and of the living Thompson in order to finish 
ictures which he had begun. Reprints of the pictures 
re included in the J une Journal. 

A Prophecy Fulfilled. 


In the same number of the Journal of the American 
'ociety for Psychical Research Mr. R. M. Brereton, 
'ho succeeded Sir Arnold Kctnball as Commissioner 
f the Sutherland Estates in Scotland, tells the story 
f how his appointment was predicted by the plan- 
hette six weeks before he ever dreamed of applying 
>r the situation, it was in January, 1886, that he 
Bad in the Poll Mall Gazelle , which I was then 
diting, of the use of a new planchette, giving a 
iiagram of the same. Mr. Brereton had a board and 
Barker made after the pattern of the diagram, and he 
Xperimented on it with his wife. Among the com- 
“ anications which he received, ostensibly from his 
ler, who had died eighteen years before, was one 
jich informed him that in six months’ time he would 
“give an appointment in the North and his two hoys 
lid go to school in the North. The Ouija said 
jp.a position was ordered in the spirit world, and 
border would be fulfilled at the proper time. He 
nothing as to where the North was, whether it 
% thjc'Notfh of England, North of Scotland, or the 


North Pole, but oh June 1st, 1886, the Duke of 
Sutherland appointed him his commissioner in Scot¬ 
land, and in the following autumn he sent his two 
boys to Inverness College. 

In the January of the following year he was told on 
the board that his sister Emma had been taken 
seriously ill, and if they wished to see her alive they 
must go to Norwich. They went to England and 
found she had been taken seriously ill. His brother, 
Canon Brereton, who lived about forty miles from 
Norwich, knew nothing of her illness, and she died 
exactly a fortnight after the warning was given. 

How to Practise Transmitting Thought' 
Messages. 

Some very .practical advice upon this subject is 
published by Mr. Austin in his admirable magazine 
called Reason. The following are extracts from his 
suggestions for experimenters, most of which are very 
good, but T entirely dissent from the two o’clock in 
the morning suggestion : - 

1. Make a systematic study of the literature of this question. 
Make a special study of the conditions under which telepathy 
takes place. 

2. Select for experimentation some relative or some past 
associate with whose magnetism you have come into touch, or 
someone engaged in similar studies to your own or cherishing 
like objects in life, or working for the same reforms, and hence 
upon similar lines of thought vibration. 

3. Select as the most favoured hour for experiments two 
o’clock in the morning. The hour is inconvenient, it is true, 
but there are good reasons for choosing it. Your subject will 
then generally be enwrapt iuslumbci. Slumber, of course, will 
prevent the conscious reception of your message, but it will not 
interfere with its real reception. 

4. In the act of thought transmission, you must cultivate 
strongly the thought that your friend is near you, not afar off, 
as, indeed, he is spiritually. Speak the thought, the deter¬ 
mination, the hope, the assurance for him as though he himself 
were uttering it. 

It is 1 lie transfer of these thought vibrations to his mentality 
that is desired. Hence, speak for him and even use his name to 
deepen the impact of the message. 

5. Give more heed to reaching the subject in sleep or in 
hypnosis than in the waking hours, as the message is much more 
effective that is directed to the subjective mind in sleep or in 
hypnosis than that which reaches the objective mind. 

6. Repeat ! Repeat 1! Repeat 11 ! 

7. Speak with authority in fending the thought message— 
especially to the sleeping friend. The subjective mind acts on 
suggestion. It is accustomed to obey. It likes a Master. 

8. Concentrate all your mental and spiritual forces on the 
messages, shutting out the senseworld, shutting out selfish con¬ 
siderations, transforming yourself for the time being into the 
personality of your subject. 

The way to transmit thought-messages is to trans- 
MIT THEM. 


Mr. Herbert Samuel is the character sketched in 
Young Man. The writer observes that not a solitary 
anti-Semitic murmur has been heard in the land on 
the occasion of a Jew becoming a Cabinet Minister. 
This the writer thinks is to our national credit, in view 
of the Aliens Act, and “ the Rothschild veto on all 
reforms menacing vast wealth,” which “ promises to 
become a national scandal.” 
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POETRY, MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. W. G. Hole contributes two notable stanzas 
to the Dublin Revmv under the title “ Light at liven¬ 
ing Time.” This is the second stanza :— 

Hut in that last dark hour, once bringing test, 

When men returned from labours far afield 
Heavy of foot, with souls denied their quest, 

A sudden wind the gathering gloom unsealed, 

And on a peak far down the golden west 
God for a t splendid moment stood revealed. 

In the Windsor George Davidson Deeping publishes 
“ A Nation’s Orison.” The “ Lord God bf our 
Imperial race” is invoked. Two stanzas may be 
quoted:— 

We pray Thee for Thy Presence still, 

To make us prompt at Duty’s call, 

Our Empire's mission to fulfill, 

For Thee, Who gave and gives! all. 

P.nnerve our hearts as in Thy sight. 

The poor, the weak, the wronged to Idcss, 

And stand lie fore the world upright, 

A nation working righteousness. 

Croft’s 148TH. 

I.ast year was celebrated the bicentenary of three: 
fine church melodies by Dr. Croft—Hanover, St. 
Anne, and St. Matthew. The present year celebrates 
the two-hundredth year of the existence of another 
tune composed by Croft, namely, Croft’s 148th. 
With regard to the name, the tune, says a writer in 
the Musical Times for July, doubtless received the 
designation because of its being used with a more 
popular psalm than No. 136, to which it was originally 
set. Much confusion, however, must have arisen 
from the various names which have been assigned to 
this splendid melody in different hymnals. It is 
known as Croft’s 148th or Bodmin, Minster or 
Croft’s 148th, Minster or Croft’s 136th, Colchester, 
liurnham, Croft, and Croft’s 148th. It first made its 
appearance in “ The Divine Companion,” edited by 
Henry Play ford. 

Pictures from the Poets. 

The July number of Pearson opened with an article 
by Lenore van Der Veer, on the works of famous 
poets as portrayed by prominent artists. Tennyson, 
by his “ Idylls of the King,” has given more ideas to 
artists than almost any other work in literature. The 
German artists draw many ideas from Shakespeare. 
Tennyson, and Byron. Tennyson’s Guinevere and 
Lancelot are the most interesting of his men and 
women to artists. At one Royal Academy Show 
there were four Guineveres and five Lancelots. Of 
Shakespeare’s characters Juliet and Ophelia, and 
Hamlet and King Lear, seem to have found most 
favour with artists. Byron is practically left un¬ 
touched, but Chaucer seems never to lose his hold 
on the imagination of his artist readers. There are 
more pictures of Dante’s Beatrice in England than in 
Italy. Three poems by Keats have found many 
renderings by artists—“ Endymion,” “ Isabella and 
the Pot of Basil,” and “ La Belle Dame sans Merci.” 
Shelley’s work is seldom seen in pictures, but it is 


stated that Coleridge’s “Ancient Mariner” has 
appeared in most R.A. exhibitions since the poem 
was written. The Brownings have been painted 
more in the United Stales than in England. Spenser’s 
“ Faerie Queene ” has been a gold mine for painters. 
Rossetti painted the subjet ts of some of his own 
poems, but there have been other renderings than his 
of “ The Blessed Damozel." 

Nineteenth Century Poetry. 


The peculiar interest of tlu: nineteenth century in : 
English poetry lies in the large number of men in > 
whom these poetic and prophetic powers were com- ! 
bined, men who to a remarkable sensitiveness to' 
natural and spiritual beauty united n gift of religious 1 
insight into its causes. The great religious poets of * 
the nineteenth century, of whom Tennyson was the ■ 
greatest, recovered the liberty of prophesying. They 
were not content, like Milton, to remain mere 
poetical theologians, realising ^imaginatively the' 
dogmas of their age, or on the other hand mere, 
lyrical exponents of their individual religious feelings.* 
They studied afresh and for themselves this or that!' 
part of Christian experience, and so were able, to* 
bring to their generation a powciful vindication of’j 
the Christian faith.- -Canon Beech in <;, in the Sunday’ 
at Home. i 

tk 

Kew Gardens as a Sketching-Ground. 4 

In an article on Kew Gardens contributed to the) 
Art Journal for July, Mr. Edward C. Clifford, 
expresses astonishment at the general lack of appre-| 
ciation of the Gardens. An equally surprising fact, he ; 
adds, is the small degree in which artists avail them-| 
selves of the opportunities which the Gardens offer ;, 
to them. There are many backgrounds for the figure-* 
painter in the woods and the buildings, and nowhere^ 
near London may such variety of settings be founds^ 
The little classic temples are mostly good in designs; 
and well-placed, and the lake lends itself tp,; 
picturesque water subjects, and the pond to those of| 
more formal character, while in wild corners may| 
be found dog-roses and brambles growing as they do|| 
in the hedgerow, and gorse, bracken, and heather t#j 
a state of nature. The woods are largely of beechJ 
but there are enough of other trees to secure variety^ 
Every step reveals something of interest, from the? 
wild flowers of the English roadside to plants from 
the uttermost ends of the earth. ’ \ 

Bishop Tucker, Artist. 

$ 

The obvious disadvantage of exhibiting at the;; 
Royal Academy or elsewhere under more than onej 
name, says a writer in the Art Journal fox July, wa& 
demonstrated recently in connection with the Bishop; 
of Uganda’s interesting show in Bond Street. Bishop 
'fucker, who comes of a family of artists, sent five 
drawings to the Royal Academy between 1874 and 
1889 under the name of Alfred Mailc. In “ Graves "* 
there is nothing to connect this exhibitor with Dr. 
Tucker, who, in 1894, was represented by a view of 
the Victoria Nyanza. 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


SIR JOHN FISIIER. 

! Sir John Fisher, an officer who is the absolute 
architect of his own career, is the moving force and 
the figurehead of the New School—a school which 
holds that every officer must be an engineer j that 
speed has become the weather-gauge of war ; that 
concentration is the essential element of naval power ; 
that secrecy of preparation is the talisman of victory; 
an<J that the Navy exists for one purpose and one 
purpose only—to keep the peace by its instant 
readiness for war, and, if the gage is thrown down, 
to go in and win.—“ Excuuitor.” in the Fortnightly 
Review. 

* * * 

TO QITF.NClt THK DRINK-CKAVE. 

When the drink-crave is strong upon a woman she 
is fed with grapes. At first she thinks she is being 
trilled with, but when she has been coaxed to eat a 
few, she always wants more, and they have a really 
soothing effect. Oranges and apples come second in 
value for this purpose, but all kinds of fruit are found 
good as regular items of food. Stewed prunes and 
figs are perhaps as popular as anything, and quantities 
of bananas are consumed, jams and marmalade also 
being freely used.— Mrs. Beam well Booth, in the 
British Health Revieiv. 

if- * * v 

A HINT FROM GERMANY. 

In Germany there is an excellent law that if it can 
be proved that a man is earning enough to support 
those dependent on him and is squandering his 
earnings by vicious habits, he can be declared a 
minor ( entmundigt). instructions are then given to 
his employer to pay the wage not to the man himself, 
but to a guardian appointed by the magistrate of the 
district in which he lives, who employs it for the use 
of the wife and children. The police see that the 
plan does not refuse to work. There are officials in 
each district who have to report to a Head Office all 
cases which ought to be dealt with in this way.— 
Rnglishwotnatis Review , j uly. 

* * # 


WHY TEETH DECAY. 

Nuts may be given with advantage; they are 
cheaper and safer than milk in some districts, and are 
jkpially nutritious. 1 would especially recommend 
fee little Barcelona nuts, as likely to benefit the 
Children’s teeth. When we hear that 7 5 per cent, of 
fee children attending the elementary schools are 
Offering from decayed teeth, it is time that food 
(•formers should pay especial attention to the im- 
fOVement of the children’s teeth. The fact which 
is out clearly is that the teeth of the present 
Ineration are suffering from atrophy through the 
rgot of hard substances to bite on. Our ancestors 




without the use of tooth-brushes, or the science of 
dentistry which we have to-day, possessed far better 
teeth than we do, and we must look to the change in 
diet as the chief cause for the present degeneracy. It 
is for this reason that the less refined kind of bread 
called “ seconds ” should be used, after having been 
made crusty by rebaking in the oven. It will serve 
to cleanse the teeth, and at the same time oblige the 
children to eat slowly, and properly masticate their 
food.— Mrs. Cobden Sanderson, in the British 
Health Review. 

* if- * 

MORAL FORCE IN WAR. 

If Governments are to select the true leaders they 
must not continue to ignore that in war the moral 
forces are to the physical as three to one. The great 
leader gives birth to the great moral forces, and he 
controls ‘hese forces, :is lid Alexander, Hannibal, 
Scipio, Caesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon. He obtains 
ascendency over the minds of men. He rides the 
whirlwind and directs the storm of human passions. 
He appeals through the imagination, affection, and 
conscience to love of honour and glory, enthusiasm, 
esprit de corps , patriotism, resentment, self-interest, 
pride of race, birth, religion, self-sacrifice, loyalty and 
devotion. He is everybody and everything, the life 
and soul of his army; his army is as nothing in com¬ 
parison. Has not history proved it ? It has been 
said, better an army of deer commanded by a lion 
than an army of lions commanded by a deer.— 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Reginald Hart, in the llibbert 
Journal. 

* * * 

NEW TABLE FRUITS FROM MEXICO. 

It was not many years ago that the grape-fruit 
growing wild in Florida was regarded with disdain, 
but to-day it is considered somewhat of a dainty. 
Efforts are now being made to introduce some of the 
indigenous luscious products of Mexico, which at 
home arc appreciated because of their delicious and 
novel flavour. Among these is the well-known 
custard-apple, which when fully grown measures 
from four to five inches in diameter, and has a soft, 
custard-like, refreshing taste, the flavour not being 
dissimilar from that of vanilla. Another is the guava, 
a curiosity of the plant-world, inasmuch as blossoms 
and fruit in every stage of development are found on 
the tree at one and the same time, so that a supply is 
constantly available. The zapote is a third delicacy 
to Mexican tastes, which in its various forms should 
secure the appreciation of the English fruitarian, 
owing to its exquisite taste. These fruits are quite 
foreign to our experience, and naturally the palate 
will have to undergo a certain education to enjoy their 
qualities, but it should not be a difficult task.— 
Chambers's Journal, August. 

> 
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TRAVELLING KITCHENS FOR THE MARCH. 

Improvements in mechanical propulsion have led 
to the devising of portable kitchens which can keep 
up with the army ; but here again there are great 
possibilities for inventive effort. The most notice¬ 
able strides in this direction have probably been 
achieved in connection with the Austrian army, 
which is now procuring a complete equipment of 
travelling kitchens at an outlay of about half a 
million sterling. One consists of a motor-driven 
installation, in which are carried three large boilers 
enabling soups, vegetables, and other kinds of food 
to be prepared while the army is on the march, 
adequate provision being also available for the pre¬ 
paration simultaneously of the food for the officers, 
together with suitable receptacles for the conveyance 
of the various necessities incidental to culinary opera¬ 
tions, such as fuel, stores, etc. This device has 
proved very satisfactory, the boilers being provided 
with tight-fitting covers not easily displaced, which 
prevent the contents from being spilt on a journey 
over rough country. The one disadvantage of the 
system is the high price of the installation ; but this, 
it is stated, is more than compensated for by the 
maintenance of the men in the pink of condition.— 
Chambers's Journal\ August. 

* # # 

THE POPULATION OK FRANCE. 

The July number of the Revue Francaise publishes 
some figures relative to the population of France in 
1908, showing that in the matter of population the 
condition of France was a trifle more satisfactory last 
year than in several of the preceding years. While 
the year T907 showed an excess of deaths, last year 
showed an excess of 46,441 births. This number is 
also more satisfactory than that of the period 1902-7, 
in which the average annual excess of births over 
deaths was 34,802. It is chiefly owing to an impor¬ 
tant reduction in the number of deaths that there is 
an excess of births to record in 1908. The number 
of deaths in 1908 was in fact less by 48,266 com¬ 
pared with the number in 1907, while from one year 
to the other the number of births only increased by 
18,067. The consequence of this double movement 
is that in 1908 an excess of 46,441 births has been 
substituted for the excess of 19,892 deaths in 1907— 
a total excess to the good of 66,333. 

* * * 

TEMPERANCE TAVERNS IN P.OMP.AY. 

Country-made intoxicants are plentiful enough, and 
so are the licensed liquor shops for retailing them. 
We may well be ashamed that foreign spirits should 
also be consumed. But there is another side. 
Throughout the city there are scores of cheap and 
comfortable shops where liquor is not sold and where 
people can procure tea, coffee, cocoa, cakes, biscuits, 
ice-creams, and iced aerated waters of every. descrip¬ 
tion. These are commonly known as “ Irani ” shops, 
being chiefly kept by Iranis or Persians. I am not 


sure that these Irani shops do not outnumber the 
liquor shops; they arc licensed as “ eating houses,’ 
and their numbers seem to indicate that the business 
is a paying one. They are wonderfully cheap ; a 
glass of soda-water, with ice, can be had for a penny 
or even less, and gingcrade, raspberry-ade, etc., for 
very little more. Delicious ice-cream is generally 
procurable at a ridiculous price, and the Indians con¬ 
sume it in great quantities.— Frank Anderson, in the 
Sunday at Nome. 

* * * 

FLESH, TEA, COFFEE AS CAUSES OF CANCER. 

Most savage or uncivilised tribes seem to be 
almost free from cancer. Further, those populations 
which live simply, without the luxurious meats and 
drinks now common in Kuropc and America, have 
little cancer. From a large number of official reports, 
and from the testimony of competent observers, 
mostly doctors, I found that all countries in which 
flesh, tea, and coffee were largely consumed had a 
high rate of cancer ; that nearly all countries which 
are moderate consumers have a moderate rale, and 
all countries which consume liltle or none of these 
things have little or no cancer. Further, those classes 
which were accustomed to drink much beer, tea and 
coffee and to eat much flesh, were of all classes the 
most attacked by cancer. Thus publicans, butchers, 
and fishmongers had the highest rate of all, and com¬ 
mercial travellers, coachmen, and merchant seamen 
also had a great excess. Among nations, the chief 
consumers of coffee in 1891-5 were Holland, Norway, 
Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, and Switzerland. These 
were reported as subject to cancer in the ten years 
1895-1904 in the following order: Switzerland, Hol¬ 
land, Norway having the highest rates of all countries; 
and then, apparently, came Sweden and Denmark.— 
Hon. Kollo Russet.l, in the British Health Review , 

* * * 

IN PRAISE OF THE NATIVES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

“ When 1 first knew the Kaffirs of Natal,” said the 
Chief Constable of Durban in his evidence before the 
Natal Native Affairs Commission in 1906, “ they 
were honest and law-abiding, and were a very noble 
race. Show them what you want done, trust them, 
and, given that your judgment about the men wai 
correct in the first instance, you may go away ever 
for months and leave them to carry out your orders 
On one occasion in my presence, a colonist, once it 
the army and now a successful farmer, described hov 
he had gone home to England for a six months 
holiday and had left nobody but natives to take can 
of his house and farm. To one he had given chargi 
of the land to plough and sow it, to another the live 
stock upon it, and to a third the actual house and it. 
contents. When he returned to Natal, everythin; 
was just as he would have wished, and he completet 
his story by saying that he would do the same thin; 
again if the occasion for it arose.”—Colone 
Rawson, in Journal of the. African Society, July. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

In tilt Nineteenth Century , which contains two 
papers on the Native Question in South Africa and 
two on the Indian Assassinations, the most interest¬ 
ing article deals with the Anglo-Russian Entente. 

THH FOREIGN POLICV OF RUSSIA. 

/Dr. E. J. Dillon warns us not to imagine that 
Russia has any intention of helping ns should war 
break out with Germany. The Russian Monarchists, 
who in the next six months will, he thinks, return to 
power, are German rather than English m their senti¬ 
ments. 'The Conservatives are the coming men, 
Germany has become the terror of Europe. To the 
Tsar, the dynasty, the monaiehy, and perhaps to 
Russia's integrity, war with Germany might mean 
,Tuin:— 

, The character of Russia’s relations towards her neighbours is 
determined by the Tsar, lie and he alone ran conclude treaties 
And transform ententes into alliances. The reason why he is not 
at present in fswour of an alliance with France and Great 
'Britain are personal, dynastic, national. Relieving that in the 
long run hostilities between Germany and Great Britain are 
'Unavoidable, he holds that the certain disadvantages which would 
.accrue to Russia from participating in such a sanguinary war— 
yvhatever its upshot—would far outweigh the possible benefits. 
And what is more and worse, he is disposed 10 think that an 
alliance, informal or formal, would inevitably lead to a war 
between his own country and Germany. And anything would 
be better than that. 


tennvson’s place in literature. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison, writing on the Tennyson 
centenary, declares that Tennyson will hold rank 
With the best poets of the nineteenth century, lie is 
certainly not in any class above them. He is 
“purely, permanently English.” His poetry is 
“eminently local, insular and academic.” Only in 
the Fellows’ Common Room and in country par¬ 
sonages will Tennyson still be held the typical poet 
Of the nineteenth century. With all his faultless 
metrical resources, which have left sixty thousand 
lines all polished with uniform judgment, Tennyson 
Wants the intellectual force of Byron and the intel¬ 
lectual distinction of Shelley. The twentieth century 
Will rank Tennyson among the greatest names of the 
Nineteenth century—Hyron, Shelley, Wordsworth and 
Keats. 


POOR BACON ! 

\ 

?' Sir Edward Sullivan treats of l'rancis Bacon’s 
poetry. He quotes what he considers to be his best 
.cr.epipts, and thinks it no wonder that bacon’s poetry 
“’lS been passed ovei in merciful silence by the 
torians of poetic literature. And yet, he exclaims 
( indignation, there are curious-minded persons 
lay who think him the author of all that has long 
;n known as Shakespeare’s work ! Sir Edward and 
ton Beeching both join in replying to Mr. George 
eonwoad’s contention in the opposite direction. 


ANGLICAN MARRIAGE LAW, 

The Rev. C. J. Shebbeare contends that high 
Anglicans, in representing marriage as in all cases 
indissoluble, and in claiming for this conclusion the 
authority of the whole of Western Christendom, are 
incorrect. lie quotes Thomas Aquinas to show that 
the validity of a marriage depends upon the intentions 
of the bride and bridegroom. If these intentions 
have in any way come short of being a genuine 
consent unto matrimony, the marriage is regarded as 
null and void. He urges that there arc few more 
useful tasks for the clergy of to-day than to make a 
systematic attempt to apply the fundamental principles 
of Christianity, untrammelled by the traditions of 
Roman law, to the problems of marriage and 
divorce. 

HINDU STUDENTS IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Edward Dicey writes with sympathy of the lot 
of the poor Hindu who comes to London to qualify 
as a barrister, and feels himself too much of a stranger 
in a strange land. He mentions, by the way, that 
Indians who have been called to the British Bar have 
much better matrimonial prospects with Indian 
heiresses than those who are not so distinguished. 
He also says that the number of Indian students in 
London rapidly increased after Russia had been 
defeated by Japan. To prevent trouble such as has 
arisen with Dhingra, Mr. Dicey suggests that greater 
care should be taken by the Benchers in seeing that 
those students who are called to the Bar possess 
desirable qualifications. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Tl.e Hon. John Collier admits that there is a 
slump in art, and declares that the public would buy 
modern pictures “ if they were less ugly, less coarsely 
painted, less weirdly unlike nature, less dismal, and, 
above all, if they were smaller.” Mrs. Stirling recalls 
the life of Roddain Spencer-Stanhope, one of the 
pro-Raphaelites, about whom she tells some interest¬ 
ing stories. Once in a boxing match his eyebrow’ 
was badly bruised, and he expressed much greater 
concern than they would have expected. It was 
afterwards found that he was on his way to propose 
to his young lady! Mr. W. Lett Ridge discourses 
on the faults of the I Londoner, whom he knows and 
loves so well. The Earl of Erroll insists that the 
British public is becoming accustomed to the idea of 
universal military service, and its conversion, though 
gradual, perhaps too gradual, may be complete. 


Philosophical readers will find an interesting 
sketch of Averrdes’ commentary on Aristotle, by Dr. 
Isaac Husik, in the Philosophical Review. For his 
day, he says, Averroes was the best exponent of 
Aristotle, better than any of his predecessors. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The Fortnightly Review for August is a very literary 
number. It opens as usual with Mr. Garvin’s bril¬ 
liant sketch of three or four of the leading topics 
o'f the month. I quote elsewhere the fascinating 
picture of the present Pope and the interesting 
account of George Meredith as publisher’s reader. 
Mr. Francis Gribble toils industriously through the 
third and fourth'love affairs of Chateaubriand. Kauf- 
tnann Spiers contributes a poem on “ The Madness 
of Lancelot.” 

From Mrs. Arthur Hayler’s paper on “The Influ¬ 
ence of Italy on the Poetry of the Brownings” I 
quote the following anecdote concerning the MS. 
of “ Aurora Leigh ” 

Kuskin s:iiil in the appendix to “The Elements of Drawing,” 
“Mrs. Browning's ‘Aurora Leigh’ is, as far as 1 know, the 
greatest poem which the century has produced in any language.’’ 
After hearing such praise it seems strange to have to cluoniele 
that an accident nearly deprived us of this great woilc 
altogether! Travelling home to England it was lost at 
Marseilles in a Box winch also contained little l’cnnini’s best 
clothes 1 After some days of almost hopeless searching, u was 
found mislaid at the Customs, and, with characteristic foigotiul- 
ness of sell, Mrs. Browning rejoiced much more at recovering 
her little son’s velvet suit than her own precious maiiusciipl ! 
Yet she herselt considered it at the time the most mature ol tier 
woiks, and the one into which her highest convictions upon ait 
and life had entered. 

The Rev. H. W. Clark in an article on Tennyson 
endeavours, “doubtless, to pull ourselves together 
and discover some linn basis on which we may 
deliberately establish our reverence and love for this 
word-sorcerer with the irresistible spells.” 

Professor Rhys Roberts writes on “ l’orson and 
Jebb,” and Maurice Hewlett continues his “Letters 
to Sanchia.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary Review' for August opens with a 
paper by Mr. Harold Spender on the Lords and the 
Budget. Mr. W. A. Moore gives a confused account 
of the confusing operations of the combatants during 
the siege of Tabriz. Mr. Maxwell Lyle, of the 
London Rowing Club, discusses the question of 
British versus Belgian oarsmanship. He says : — 

When we see Leandtr, ihe Cambridge University Eight, the 
head of the river boats at Oxford and Cambridge, the London 
and Thames Rowing Clubs, go down in turn before the Belgians, 
it is clear that there is something radically wrong with our 
oarsmanship. 

The Count S. C. de Soissons contributes an 
appreciation of the French critic Brunclierc. He 
says, “ In France criticism is the soul of literature. 
In the whole history of French literature there is not 
one famous author about whom Brunetiere lias not 
written, and in all his writings there is found the deep 
thought that makes him a truly great critic.” 

A curious private letter, written by Vladimir Solo- 
vieff to Count ’Tolstoi, on “The Resurrection of 
Christ,” is published after fifteen years. M. Solovieff 
says:— 


Since the time when I realised that the history of the world 
and of humanity has a meaning, 1 have not had the slightest 
doubt of the Resurrection of Christ : and all tile arguments 
against this truth, by theii very weakness, only confirm my 
faith. 

Dr. Hadwen, in an article on “ Malta Fever and 
Goats’ Milk,” seizes the oppommity afforded him by 
the almost incredibly careless assertions of the vivi- 
sectors to lay Colonel Sir David Bruce across his 
knee and spank him after the fashion of parents when 
their offspring are unruly. Dr. Hadwen maintains 
that it is not goats’ milk but insanitary conditions 
which are the: cause ol Maltese fever. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Tiie Quarterly Review for July is full of valuable 
articles, half a dozen of which have been separately 
noticed. The centenary sutvey of the Quarterly 
Review finds in this number its completion. Professor 
Poulton engages in an elaborate survey of Darwin 
and his modern critics. Mr. Waller Leaf compares 
and contrasts the epics of Homer and Firdausi, 
Mr. F. Y. Fa cies discusses recent f rench poetry, and 
gives a vivid impression of the vitality which the 
poetical spirit maintains in the France of to-dayi 
Sir Martin Conway writes on the early Flemish 
painters. Mr. Austin Dobson reviews Clery*s 
“ Journal of the Imprisonment of Louis XVI.” 
Mr. J. A. 1 \. Marriott supplies a very fresh and lively 
account of George Canning and his friends. 

THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

The National Revieiv contains an admirable article 
signed “ C. A. giving a vivid account of thi 

hardships endured by some of the early pioneers ol 
New Zealand settlement. It is one of the mo$ 
appealing sketches 1 have come across in the history 
of colonisation. The paper entitled “ The Emperoff 
of To-moirow" is a somewhat disappointing sketch 
of Franz Fetdmand. Sir J. Mamplylde Fuller writes 
sympathetically of “The New Dispensation ill 
'Turkey,” that “archipelago of heterogeneous popuhjjji 
tions,” but not very hopelully. Miss Elizabeth Tytler, 
writing on “ The Eternal Servant Problem,” would 
solve it by the formation of Domestic Servants? 
Trade Unions after the fashion of Denmark. A 
man who has just done a month in a West CounttJ 
prison writes to explain how he was pampered it 
gaol. His only grievance was that he was n<jfl 
allowed to work on Sunday! Mr. J. A. Hobsot 
contributes a very lucid unanswerable paper showing 
with the precision of a mathematician how absurd il 
the notion that Protection can cure unemployment 
In the triple chronique the editor spreads himself ir 
eulogy of the debate in the Lords on Conscription 
which seems to cover the whole field of his visioc 
and obscure all other episodes of the month. 

Child-Study for July contains a suggested course ol 
reading on “The Child and its Social Life,” by T. G, 
Tihbey, B.A. 
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AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Tiik August number, in its principal features as 
well as in its monthly record, suggests afresh the 
' world-wide view of the American citizen. The 
British Budget, the Finance Bill of Germany, the 
transition in India, are discussed in special papers. 
The great engineeiing feat carried out by the United 
States Government, of watering the Uncompahgre 
Valley, where an arid desert is being turned by 
irrigation into the best fruit-growing land in the 
world, by means of a six-mile tunnel under a moun¬ 
tain 2,000 feet high, is described by Arthur Chapman. 
This reclamation service rendered bv the Federal 
Authority supplies not merely water, but also, thanks 
to the extraordinary head of water, electric power 
and light in abundance. 

Mr. C. Dwight Marsh describes the extraordinary 
effects produced in horses and cattle by their eating 
a certain plant known as “ loco,” which grows pro¬ 
fusely in the Middle, South, and Western States. At 
first the animals seem to ffouiish on it and grow 
stout, then gradually their nervous system is deranged, 
'they lose spirit and become dejected or wildly 

■ irritable, and die. These effects were proved by 
Government experiments. Barium is found to be 
the poison in the plant. The remedies recommended 
seem to be chiefly treating the cattle with laxatives. 

Mr. G. E. Mitchell describes new tests for building 
construction. He contrasts the loss by tire in 
. America and Europe. The annual loss by fire is in the 
United States two and a half dollars per bead of the 
population. In the six leading European nations the 
fire losses are thirty-three cents per head. The cause 
of the difference is to he found in the wooden 
materials of which too many of the houses are made. 
More important than either stone or day in the 
erection of fireproof buildings is concrete, tin; corning 
building material. The constituents of concrete are 
widely distributed, so as to he cheaply procurable in 
, almost every section of the country. Between tSqS 
and 1908 cement production lias increased from 
twelve million to nearly fifty-three million barrels. 

! The United States Government has been investigating 
the relative values of various building materials, and it 

■ is the confident belief of the Government engineers 
* that the increasing use of concrete, brick and other 

clay products will not me rely reduce fire losses and 
l insurance rates, but will avert the threatened timber 
“famine. 

THE INTERNATIONAL. 

The July International covers a wide range of sub¬ 
lets, from the triumph of the Revolution in Turkey 
to the influence of the newspaper in China. China, 
fir'seems, is the only country in the world which sup- 
|brts a daily comic, paper-- “ Sian lin^ f'ao, or the 
|| 3 umorou 8 Daily,’ deals m satire and light wit. It 
Ijcharacteiistic of the Chinese nature, with its pre¬ 
sence for jest and ironical expiession, that this 
jfewspaptys. can appear and flourish as a daily." 


Judging from the contents-index of the Eastern Times, 
the Chinese are remarkably well posted upon all that 
is going on at home and abroad. 

M. Ferdinand Buisson gives a very coulcur de rose 
account of the new education in France, which, he 
says, has triumphed all along the line :— 

Schools have been multiplied, the number of illiterates 
reduced to a minimum, and the general level of national instruc¬ 
tion raised. Experience, however, has detected numerous short¬ 
comings in the system. The French legislator has in many 
directions enamed too much, and in many directions loo little. 
Too much, in so far as the cast-iron rule of compulsory school 
attendance pays too little consideration to local and natural 
exigent ics. O11 the other hand, the law has not satisfied all its 
obligations, inasmuch as the superintending committees have in 
many rases not had the courage to call negligent parents to 
account, for fear of making enemies of them. This is a weakness 
due to the purely Parliament:!iy system of France. 

The editor writes on “ The Female Suffrage Move¬ 
ment,” Mr. Laurence 1 ’. Byrne on “ Agricultural 
Co-opera don in Ireland, and Abbe Naudet gives 
“ A Liberal Catholic View of Lourdes.” 

THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

The Hibbert Journal for July contains many 
interesting articles, some of which are noticed elsc- 
wheio. Professor G. T. Ladd, writing on “ The 
Confusion of Pragmatism,” says : - 

Fundamentally considered. Pragmatism turns out to be, with 
respect In its ethical and religious contentions and conclusions, 
cither a pretty thoioiighgoing agnosticism or a highly emotional 
idealism. But because we Intel nothing thorough, and nothing 
helpfully new, in so-called Pragmatism, we cling to the 
rationalistic method of lntellectualismg our idealism. And no 
are the more inclined to do thi-, because we are sadly dis¬ 
appoint d and completely dissatisfied with the practical value 
of tin . pragmatist attempt at systematic philosophy. It gives 
us no prospective of the several woilds, nor food for the soul’s 
profouiulest needs ; neither does it Ic.uli us what “ life honestly 
anil dei ply means,” except in so lav as, undei some disguised 
form, it borrows ami enlivens the assumptions of those rational¬ 
istic and idealistic systems ii so scornfully derides. 

Professor Louis T. More, writing on “Atomic 
Theories and Modern Physics,” says :— 

We have, after centuries of ino .-.ant 1 ontroversy, been forced 
to accept the fact that we cannot by reasoning from our 
consciousness obtain an objective knowledge of natural causes, 
so we must come to realise that reasoning from experimental 
evidence is subiect to exactly the same limitations. Science, in 
other words, like philosophy, has no ontological value. 

Professor B. D. Eerdinans, writing on “ The 
Scottish Establishment from an Inside Point of 
View,” asks :— 

Is it too much to hope that a bold and earnest attempt to 
secure that freedom in spiritual matters, which is her indefeasible 
right, would excite tile sympathy of the United Free Church, 
and induce her to make common cause with the Church of 
Scotland in preserving and maintaining what is good in the 
Kstablisiiment ? Along this line seems to lie a solution of the 
ecclesiastical situation which would be advantageous and 
honourable to both. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

The Edinburgh Review for July is below rather 
than above the average. Writing on the Government 
and the country, it says :— 

As regards the general interests of the Empire, the Govern¬ 
ment has done well. Those whose principal care is the main¬ 
tenance of the Union between Great Britain and Ireland may 
fairly rejoice that the rule of a groat Liberal majority has not 
advanced in the least degree the cause of Home Rule. But in 
other directions the failure of the Government to retain the sup¬ 
port of moderate men has been complete and conspicuous. If 
they choose now to go to the country on an unjust Budget ami 
the establishment of a Single Chamber Constitution, we must 
expect a long and desperate political struggle. 

FRENCH NATURALIST NOVELISTS. 

Under the title “ The Naturalist Movement in 
French Fiction ” appears an essay, the chief conclu¬ 
sion of which is as follows :— 

By exaggerating the purely feminine instinct to the exclusion 
of the natural human affections, they have travestied love into 
a disease, distorted its nature and degraded its quality. Depot - 
sonalised, pessimistic to the very edge of mania, materialistic, 
the art of naturalism established its tradition in the hands of 
Daudet, the Goncourts, and Emile Zola, dwelling not seldom 
upon themes calculated in themselves to repel, illuminating, too, 
with unquestionable conviction and sincerity certain conditions 
of civilisation to which a complacent egoism would willingly 
shut its eyes. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PRIZE COURT AND ITS CODE. 
Criticising the declaration of London on the 
subject of the Maritime Code, which must be 
administered by the new Prize Court, the reviewer 
says:— 

It is a remarkable step in the history of international law 
that a code of prize law, however imperfect, should have been 
created, though it may be that as it at picsuit stands the whole 
of the Declaration of London should not be ratified by his 
Majesty’s Government. Some points of disagreement are not 
likely to 1 >0 dehned without the experience of a great European 
war. It is a distinct advantage to have international agreement 
at all on rules of warfare, and it is obvious that the more 
nations are united as to the form in which ptize law should be 
applied, the less is the need for the intervention of the inter¬ 
national t'ourt, whose decisions will not be obtained without 
an untold loss of time, and therefore those who hold that it is 
desirable that there should be a concensus of international 
opinion in maritime prize law will do well to endeavour to 
secure from time to time amendments in the Declaration of 
London, which can only he regarded as the beginning of an 
international code. 

THE PROBLEM OF HUNGARY. 

The writer of the essay ou “The Problem of 
Hungary ” points out that Louis Kossuth was a pure 
Slovak, so also was Petofi, whose proper name was 
Petrovich :—• 

The problem of Hungary, then, remains what it always was 
—that of a proud and high-spirited race maintaining on the one 
hand its right to its inherited liberties ; on the other hand, its 
right to dominate over peoples upon whom it looks down us 
inferior. The plot of the play remains the same : the cast is 
not altered, only the mounting has been changed. From the 
experience of Hungary English people may learn this lesson— 
if they have not already learned it—that the only means of 
permanently securing their predominant influence in an empire 
of many races and many tongues is to allow free play to the 
legitimate prejudices of all; and of these prejudices the most 
legitimate is surely the human desire to think and pray and talk 
»n one’s mother-longue. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

Thf, IVestminster Review is a solid number, which 
opens with an account of the book written by I>r. 
Ular and another entitled “ The Vanishing Crescent.” 
It would seem to be a book full of prodigious canards . 
lake, for instance, the following account of a wonder¬ 
ful German plot against England, which, according to 
Dr. Ular, precipitated the revolution which brought 
the Young Turks to the top :— 

Briefly, Germany entered into an alliance with the Sultan, by 
which she guaranteed the integiily ot his Empire and Govern, 
uient, in return for the fulfilment ot certain pledges by Turkey, 
These had reference to the protection of the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles, anil the control of the Mediterranean by the 
lurkish fleet, aided in the latter case by Austria, who, for the 
rest, remains in the background during these negotiations. To 
the Turkish Army was to fall the task of keeping the revolu¬ 
tionaries and the Bulgarians in Kutopean Turkey in check. 
Another part of it was to seize the Suez Dana). By a simul¬ 
taneous rising in Egypt, and the consequent capture of the 
Soudan, in which Abyssinia might be expected to help, Egypt' 
would be freed from the English yoke, and, that accomplished, 
all North Africa might be expected to rise in the Sultan’s 
favour. 

w. R. MacDermott, M.B., writes a weighty article 
concerning the Policy of Disability, which is very 
subtle, very profound, but quite impossible to sum¬ 
marise. The following sentence, however, opens up 
an interesting field for speculation :— 

Anticipating the future of the race, the chemist, in effecting 
the synthesis of protein, from its inorganic constituents, as he 
certainly will, is suie to strike a blow at agratian. the most 
backward form of human society, worse than Prince Buelow and . 
Mr. l.loyd George by their land taxation. 

“ Ignotus," in his article on “The Demoralisation 
of the Law,” says that we are very short of judges. 
Forty years ago, with a much smaller population . 
there were eighteen King’s Bench judges ; now there 
are only sixteen. We can afford to increase their 
number, because, on the King’s Bench side, the 
annual takings in the shape of fees from suitors 
amount, on an average, to ,£140,000. “Greater', 
Londoner” writes on a revised London programme. 
He says: “The ideal London will possess an, 
extended boundary, an elected council for the whole 
area, and independent local councils for the 
administration of parochial, as opposed to metro* 
polilan affairs.” 

Mr. Dougan protests against the acceptance of the 
theory that the Slate is not responsible for unemploy¬ 
ment. M. Chatto Svend, in an article entitled 
“ Women as Rulers,” describes the great women 
sovereigns of all time. Catherine II., the writer 
says, is the greatest Russian female sovereign, who 
was perhaps the greatest sovereign, with the exception 
of Peter the Great, that ever ruled in that Empire. 
Why “perhaps,” and why the exception? The 
Egyptian dynasty seems to have thrown up more 
than one notable woman. 

Dr. Annabel Clark Gale contributes a plea for 
Women’s Suffrage, and Forrest Reid reviews, not 
altogether sympathetically, the novels of George 
Moore. 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 

Readers arc coming to look more and more every 
month to the World's Work for articles which eluci¬ 
date and illuminate for them more or less scientific 
subjects. They will be in no wise disappointed with 
the August number. 

INDIA AS MICROBE FACTORY. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton gives an account of the suc¬ 
cessful efforts made to combat the plague in India. 
Thanks chiefly to Mr. Haffkine’s researches, an anti¬ 
plague vaccine has been found which in nine cases 
out of ten secures immunity against attack by this 
devastating scourge. The great difficulty is to per¬ 
suade the natives to submit to inoculation. Where 
the serum has been used the results are remarkable. 
For instance, in the l’unjaub villages out of a toial 
population of 846,427, 186,797 were inoculated. Of 
these latter, 3,399 fell victims to the plague, 814 
dying. Of the 639,630 who did not submit to the 
treatment, 49,433 were stricken, and no less than 
29,723 died. The vaccine is produced m the 
Bombay Laboratory, where plague - germs by the 
billion are cultivated. The whole of India is sup¬ 
plied from this laboratory. Small-pox vaccine—a 
living organism—-is obtained from the cow. It is 
placed on an abraded surface of the skin, where it 
thrives and multiplies, penetrating the blood, and 
ultimately protecting the person from small-pox. 
The anti-plague vaccine is merely injected hypoder¬ 
mically. Coming into contact with the living cells of 
the body, it stirs them up, and produces an antidote 
to the plague. 


A REVOLUTION IN TRKl'.-Pl.ANTING. 

“ Home Counties,” who, in an informing series of 
articles, deals each month with a different phase of 
scientific agriculture, has been visiting the Woburn 
Experimental Emit Farm, and gives his impressions 
of the new methods of tree-planting and pruning he 
found in use there. Careless planting, no manure, 
and no trenching seem to give the best results, 
remarkable as il may seem ! Fruit trees stuck in a 
hole, and having the earth lammed in round them 
regardless of their roots, just as if they were gate¬ 
posts, give greater yield than those carefully planted 
according to the best traditions of fruit farmers. A 
few years ago any man found planting a fruit tree in 
1 -this way would have been promptly dismissed. With- 
ij-OUt manure fruit liccs flourish amain, although cur- 
f rants, raspberries, and gooseberries perish miserably 
around them. In Tasmania, by the way, it is well- 
pfkpown that the poorest land gives the largest crop of 
fepples. The photographs are excellent, and really 
igrive a splendid idea of the results of difteu-nt treat- 
pfpent, a most difficult filing to show in black-and- 
pvhite. 

pZ ■ O'lIKR ARTICLES. 

Mr. Tigiie Hopkins describes the making of a dic- 
i fcayffl utnd a Gaelic one at that. The man who did 


it, Mr. Ewan Macdonald, has accomplished a unique 
achievement. Not only did he compile the dic¬ 
tionary, he set it up, stereotyped it, and printed it 
himself. Besides this, lacking the means to pay an 
artist, he took to the pencil and made his own 
sketches. 

Mr. Frederick A. Talbot gives an account of the 
building of the new Trans-Continental Railway, 
which will open up 145,000 square miles of wheat- 
land in the State of Montana, LJ.S.A. Prominent 
amongst those who are flocking to the new land are 
Scotchmen and Irishmen, especially the latter. So 
large is the Stale that the whole of England could be 
comfortably tucked into it, and would then indeed be 
almost overlooked. x\t present the population is only 
400,000. 

I)r. Alfred Gradenwil/, gives a short account of the 
Denmark expedition to (Greenland, and its misfor¬ 
tunes. 

The second instalment of “ The Land of the Lion ” 
gives a "urther account c* Dr. Ransford’s hunting trip 
in East Africa. 

Imperial matters are dealt with by Mr. Alfred Stead 
in “ An Imperial Stocktaking,” wherein he points out 
the inevitable dangers of international complications 
an Empire so loosely bound together as ours cannot 
help running, and by the Editor in “ The Defence of 
the Empire.” 


The Englishwoman. 

In the August number of the Englishwoman Renee 
d’Dimes writes in French upon Madame Laure de 
Maupassant. Mrs. Close, President of the Children’s 
Farm House Association, urges the desirability of 
emigrating as many of our workhouse children 
as possible to Canada under proper condi¬ 
tions. There is a terrible article by Mr. James 
Haslam on Female Labour in the Potteries He says 
that our homes are decorated with pot-ware at the 
expense of the health and morality and domestic 
happiness of the women workers. There is blood on 
the pots. Jt is a nightmare of an article. The Hon. 
Albina Brodriek writes on the Patriot Nurse, and 
Horace Crawfurd on the Elementary School 
Teacher. 


Journal of the Afriean Society. 

'['me Journal of the African Society for July opens 
with an interesting article upon “ West African Cross¬ 
bows.” Colonel Ranson gives a very pleasant account 
of the admirable qualities of the Zulus of Natal. Mr. 
McFarlane writes on “ The Production of Cotton in 
Egypt.” “ An Unpublished Comoro Vocabulary ” is 
caviare to the general. The author of the paper on 
“African Ideas on Earthquakes” tells us that the 
Africans attribute seismic disturbances to the arrival 
of the ghosts of dead chiefs entering the under world 
and the rush of the warriors to meet them. 
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ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 

One of the daintiest of the picture magazines is 
the Country Home. Some of the illustrations of the 
craft of the goldsmith’s and silversmith’s art of the 
eighteenth century as described by Mr. Broadley are 
quaintly interesting, as also the views of antique over¬ 
mantels and Elizabethan dog-gates. But the best 
pictures are those of country grounds and houses. 
Very charming are the portraits of the children’s 
pageant at Abinger, which included amongst its re¬ 
presentations the Children’s Crusade. Mr. Buchanan 
tells how he found that by currycombing and groom¬ 
ing his cows he gained to per cent, increase in milk 
yield. Practical hints like these are strewn amongst 
the more aesthetic papers. 



By courtesy of the “ Windsor."), 

Where, when, and by whom the British Isles have been invaded. 


Windsor is distinguished by a number of pictures^; 
illustrating the art of C. E. Perugini. There is quit&J 
a gallery of cricketers in the paper, wherein Sir Horned 
Gordon describes county captains. Baroness Orczy*| 
gives an idyllic picture of the Hungarian gentleman j 
farmer, who, with his peasants, lives in a land om 
plenty, oblivious of the great world and by it for-1 
gotten. As mentioned last month the July Windsor ?f 
published a most instructive chart (reproduced here-1 
with) which shows graphically how and when the\ 
British Isles have been invaded. 3j 

Harper's has some fine pictures in colour, as well as 
in black-and-white. Mr. IV. E. Ceil gives, with his; 
reproduced photographs, a very vivid idea of the 
Great Wall of China, of which he tells the local-, 

legends. A less^ 
known region is dfi*; 
scribed by C. W. Fur^ 
long, in an accounj 
of the Onas of 'fiend 
del Fmgo, and hts 
adventures in the& 
wild country. Deshf 
ler Welch traces this 
places visited bj 
Charles Dickens if 
Genoa. Edward 3 
Martin adds to -thf 
charm of the holidaj 
fiction number bj 
his dieery pape! 
characteristically en 
titled “ An Optimist 
Why Not?” 

Scribner’s is sell 
styled a fiction nutf 
her, and also i* 
dulges in coloui 
The most artisti 
pictures are thos 
given by Van Beure 
in his account 'j 
the Hohcnweg in tt 
Black Forest. Ti 
most “ newsy ” a 
photographs of tl 
recent capture 
ConstantinopI 
given with a viv 
personal impressii 
by Mr.II. G. Dwigl 
The Lady’s Red, 
contains a fine 
illustrated paper 
Blanche Meado 
of the scenery a' 
pilgrimages leadi 
up to the Ca\e 
Amarnath, in t 
Himalayas, 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 

In the Nuova Antologia the celebrated criminolo¬ 
gist, C. Lombroso, describes the various fresh varieties 
af crime as suggested to the perverted ingenuity of 
criminals by motors, telephones and other modern 
inventions. Incidentally the Professor remarks that 
the fourth page of newspapers, especially in North 
Germany, has become “a curious instrument of 
crime ” through its advertisements, which to the 
uninitiated maybe appear innocent enough. Over 
thirty pages by the novelist, F. de Roberto, ore 
dev6tC(l to “ The Psychology of a Don Juan," in 
other words to the love affairs of the notorious I Hic.de 
Lauzun. “ XXX,” while giving England the lullest 
credit for the “magnificent imperturbability” with which 
the news of Sir Curzon-Wyllie’s murder was received, 
and applauding the intentions of the Government to 
continue undaunted in the- path of reform, frankly 
declares our position to be a very grave and a difficult 
one. He specially considers the Indian colony in 
Paris a centre of disaffection to England. After 
giving an excellent summary of recent events in 
India, the writer declares his belief that the moral as 
well as the material forces are on the side of British 
rule, and that the Government, “ with its experience 
and good sense,” will cope successfully with the 
present phase of native discontent. F. Vergilii con- 
tfibutes an elaborate ’ statistical summary of the 
industrial condition of Italy, a condition he considers 
quite at variance with certain pessimistic utterances, 
but one that shows the need of a vastly improved 
system of technical and scientific education. 

A. Cornelio writes strongly in the Rasscgna 
Nazionale in support of the much-needed reform of 
foundling hospitals in Italy, but criticises the Govern¬ 
ment Bill on the subject now before the Chamber, 
one clause of which directs that while every effort 
should he made to discover all details concerning the 
mother of deserted children, it should be illegal to 
inquire into their paternity ! It has been ascertained 
that where institutions admit all babies left at the 
door, not only do couples deliberately remain unmar¬ 
ried in order to retain the right of disposing of their 
Offspring, but that many married people secretly rid 
themselves of superfluous children in the same way. 
Some years ago the overcrowding and insanitary 
conditions of Italian foundling hospitals were such 
that a death-rate of from 50 per cent, to 75 per cent, 
was quite common, and even to-day much remains to 
be done to protect infant life. 'The author refers 
With warm approval to the admirable results 
Obtained in Germany through the Ilausfjiege asso¬ 
ciation, which nurses maternity cases at home, 
jj^ Manzi describes the Italian play of “ Amleto,” 
Which, strange to say, has no direct connection 
iHth Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet," but was adapted by 
tS author, Apostolo Zuio, straight from the original 
Danish legend 

The Civiltct Cattolica discusses with much fairness 
fie arguments for and against capital punishment - 


always an actual question in Latin countries—and 
sums up definitely for its retention. St. Anselm’s 
mission to England is the subject of an interesting 
historical sketch. 

Most of the Italian magazines publish articles 
bearing upon the fiftieth anniversary of Lombard 
independence recently celebrated with much enthusi¬ 
asm at Milan. La Lettura (July) contains various 
articles hearing on the subject, including amusing 
illustrations of French fashions of 1859 which, out of 
gratitude, prevailed also in Italy at the time. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 

Thr Dublin Review is a first-class number. It has 
cast aside Roman Catholic limitations of authorship. 
It contains pajjers by Lord Hugh Cecil and G. K. 
Chesterton. Dr. Barry’s plea for putting the English 
Bible in the hands of the people, Lord Hugh’s 
diagnosis of the diseases of Parliament, Mrs. Craw¬ 
ford’s “ Failure of the Workhouse,” Mr. Chesterton’s 
“ Surrendei of Women,” V-s. MeynelPs censure on 
Swinburne, have claimed separate notice. Mr. W. H. 
Mallock surveys a century of Socialistic experiments, 
and draws the generalisation that only those have 
succeeded in which the religious element has been 
predominant. Mr. F. Urquhart criticises Lord 
Curzon’s scheme for Oxford reform, and fears that a 
working men’s college might be in the University but 
hardly of it. There is a sketch of the English 
Catholics in the eighteenth century. Amongst the 
reviews of recent books is one of “ The Love-Letters 
of Carlyle,” in which the writer says, “ This couple 
aimed too high for happiness, not high enough, 
perhaps, for holiness.” 


The International Journal of Ethics. 

Tiik International Journal of Ethics has been freely 
quoted from elsewhere. It opens with a very vigorous 
essay on the task of the teacher in moral education 
by Professor J. S. Mackenzie. “The teacher must 
be trained ” is to him the delcnda est Carthago of the 
modern time. Mrs. Millicent Mackenzie pleads for 
systematic preparation of the teacher for his ethical 
vocation. She suggests reading and discussion circles 
for the study of questions relating to citizenship, 
summer schools organised at Garden Cities and else¬ 
where, short vacation training courses at training 
colleges. Professor F. S. Hoffman discusses the 
right of property, and, while asserting it, declares it 
must be subordinate to the higher rights of Society as 
expressed by the State ownership of all natural sources 
of property, control of methods of acquiring property, 
of the use of property, and the transfer of property. 
He asserts that no tyranny is so dangerous to public 
life and morals as the tyranny of money. 

Unuicr the title of “Paradoxical Orthodoxy," M. 
Andre Chevrillon contributes to the mid-monthly July 
number of the Revue de Paris a critical essay on Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton. 

■r 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

According to a writer in Nuestro Tirmpo , the 
theatres of Spain flourished exceedingly during the 
year 1908; in fact, many of the theatres which had 
been in a very bad financial condition seem to have 
been able to pull themselves round through the extra¬ 
ordinary enthusiasm shown by the public for all 
classes of entertainments. He says that this is due 
to a large extent to the fact that performances com¬ 
mence earlier in the evening than hitherto, so that 
they conclude now about midnight or a little after. 
Apparently, in former times they commenced late in 
the evening and finished up in the early hours of the 
morning. With so many theatres, numerous unknown 
playwrights have come to light, and the Society of 
Authors now registers the names of two thousand 
writers of plays and sketches. 

Colonel Joaquin tie la Llave, who has been on a 
military mission to the Balkan States, writes some 
interesting notes on his travels in those countries. 
Dealing with Bulgaria and Roumania, he mentions that 
since the emancipation Bulgaria has made great 
progress. Agriculture is the chief occupation of the 
people, special attention being given to the cultiva¬ 
tion of cereals, which are largely exported. However, 
the methods employed even at the present day are 
antiquated, and this, with the great division of 
agrarian property, is a drawback to real progress. 
Neither machinery nor manure is used to any appreci¬ 
able extent, but the Government has established three 
practical .Schools of Agriculture with model farms 
attached. 

In La Lrr/ura Louis del Valle writes an article on 
the National Agrarian Movement and a Programme 
of Tariffs; this consists principally ol' a summary of 
the views promulgated by different societies. Another 
article treats of two great Basque painters, Dario tie 
Rcgoyos and Pablo Uranga. The former seems to 
have been a painter of a new school, or rather, instead 
of following the usual lines he was more of a disciple 
of the Prench impressionist school, despising all 
rules and technicalities, and painting Nature as Nature 
itself; he employed comparatively few colours, and 
his pictures may always be recognised'by the pre¬ 
dominance of certain exceptional pigments. His 
subjects are principally landscapes of the Basque 
country ; and he painted (as an artist should) for the 
sake of painting. 

In Ciudad dr Dios P. Gerardo Gil sets forth a 
scheme for a dowry fund for poor girls attending 
Sunday schools. The girls will be encouraged to save 
and the well-to-do classes will he invited to send 
donations; the accumulated funds will be invested in 
Government securities. The girls will receive an 
annual bonus (taken from the donations of the rich 
and from the interest on investments) in proportion 
to the amount which they have saved. Thus, assum¬ 
ing that five girls save respectively in twelve months 
60,-50, 40, 30, and 20 pesetas, total 200, and the 
donations amount to roo, each girl will receive one 


peseta for every two pesetas saved. A saving of 
60 pesetas will mean a bonus of 30. The girls may, 
save as much as they like or can, but no bonus is 
paid over and above 60 pesetas saved The bonus 
is not handed over annually, but is invested for the 
beneficiary to form a dowry 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

The opening contribution to Onzr Rant* is 
nothing less than a poem in English, entitled “ The 
Star of Holland,” and written by David Jayfie Hill. 
Another interesting contribution deal.-, with the exca¬ 
vations in Palestine. Was it Renan who said that 
the lloly Land was in itself a fifth Gospel? One 
curious error occurs in this article: the Palestine 
Exploration Fund is called the Palestine Exploration 
Pound. Another contribution treats of the troubles 
of Bentheim during the Thirty Years’ War, and con¬ 
tains many authentic details, showing how the people 
were taxed to maintain the soldiers quartered there 
or round about. Finally, a review of an exhaustive 
History of the Dutch People leads to some remarks 
on the defects of periodical and magazine literature ; 
deep reading, the study of one’s own country and the 
like, is being neglected. 

“The Maid of Orleans” is the first article in 
Vragrn da Tijds. The writer discusses the old ques¬ 
tion, which may be summed up tints : Was it Divine 
inspiration or auto-suggestion ? (>ne of her contem¬ 

poraries said that it was doubtful whether she was 
divinely inspired or filled with patriotic enthusiasm 
and a desire to do what she thought was right. In 
the same review Elise A. Haighlon writes of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Congress in London, showing that 
the foreign delegates carried away pleasant recollec¬ 
tions of London. 

Elsrvicr is again noteworthy on account of its illus¬ 
trations. The article on ancient ceramic, ware is very 
good, while that on French prints of the nineteenth 
century is amusing and instructive. Baudelaire said 
that pictures of everyday life in the streets give a 
better idea of the spirit of the time than almost any¬ 
thing else, and these caricatures should increase our 
knowledge of our French neighbours, that is, as they 
were during the last century. 

Dr Gids has an appreciative article on Goethe. At 
Wei mar and Lauchstedt (which used to be the summer 
theatre for the people of Weimar long ago) there have 
been performances of Goethe’s works ; they appear 
to have given great satisfaction. There is an article 
on the levying of taxes to obtain money for social, or 
socialistic, improvements, and the matter turns on 
the advisability of further taxation of incomes or an 
increased tariff on imports. Another contribution 
raises the question of preserving certain notable 
journalistic productions in some durable form instead 
of allowing them to be lost in the hack numbers ol 
newspapers. 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Annies : 

A Thin End of the Territorial Wedge, by Skene Dubh, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

The House of Lords and Universal Service, by Earl of 

S Erroll, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

The Sanitary Conditions of the French and German 
Armies, 1902-6, by Dr. Ldwenthal, “ I..; Revue,” 
July 1. 

The Japanese Military Strength in 1909, by Gen. do 
Negrier, “ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” July 15. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

The Light Motor in Aviation, by E. Lcssard, “ Nou- 
velle Rev,” July 15. 

Can We trespass in the Air ? by Lyttelton Fox, “ North 
Amcr. Rev,” July. 

The Aerial Battleship, by C. Dienstbach and T. R. 
McMcchen, “ McClure,” Aug. 

Dirigibles in Imperial Defence, by H. Bannerman- 
Pllillips, “ United Service Mag,” Aug. 

Early Use of Balloons in War, by C. O. Paullin, 
“ United Service Mag,” Aug. 

Canals: 

Inland Navigation of Great Britain, by W. R. Baldwin* 
Wiseman, “ Windsor,” Aug. 

Children : 

Children and the Nation, by Maude Meredith, 
“ Englishwoman,” July. 

Child Labour in Factories, by F. W. Baggallay, 
“ Economic Rev,” July. 

Denver’s Juvenile Court, by W. MacLeod Raii.e, 

“ Arena,” Aug. 

Crime, Prisons: 

Eugenics and Crime, by W. C. Sullivan, “ Eugenics 
Rev,” July. 

The Detention Colony at Merxplas, by Rev. J. C. 
Pringle, “ Economic Rev,” July. 

The Pampering of Prisoners, by One of the J’ampeicd, 

“ National Rev,” Aug. 

Education, Universities : 

The Elementary School Teacher, by II. Crawfurd, 

“ Englishwoman,” Aug. 

The Modern Movement in Secondary Education, by 
Mrs. Usshcr, “ Progress,” July. 

Lord Cur/on and Oxford Reform, by F. F. Urquhart, 

“ Dublin Rev,” July. 

Emigration, Immigration : 

Enduration and the Poor Law Report, by Sir C. 
Kinloch Cooke, “ Empire Rev," Aug. 

Canadian Immigration Regulations against English¬ 
men, by Ellmor C. L. Close, “ Englishwoman,” Aug. 

. The Jewish (Question as an Emigration Problem, by 
Maxim Anin, “ So/.ialistise.be Monatshefte,” July 1. 

Eugenics : 

. Eugenic Qualities of Primary Importance, by .Sir F. 

»'■ Galton, “ Eugenics Rev,” July. 

Eugenics and National lifticienej, by Arnold White, 

■ “Eugenics Rev,” July. 

■. Obstacles to Eugenics, by Dr. C. W. Salceby, “ Socio- 

■ logical Rev,” July. 

'f ‘ ' " 


Evolution : 

The Policy of Disability, by W. R. MacDermott, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

Feeble-Minded, Feeble-Bo J ied : 

Cult of the Untit, by E. B. Iwan-Miillcr, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Aug. 

The Feeble-Minded : 

Kiiby, Miss A. H. P., on, “ Eugenics Rev,” July. 
Tredgold, A. F., on, “ Eugenics Rev,” July. 

Finance : 

Mr. Lloyd George and the Budge't, by W. T. Stead, 

“ Arner. Rev. of Revs,” Aug. 

Recent Finance and the Budget, by Sir R. Gift’on, 

“ Qrly Rev,” July. 

The Lords and the Budget: 

Mar iotl, T. A. R., on, “ Nineteenth Cent," Aug. 
Spender, H., on, “ Oontemp. Rev,” Aug. 

Unsigned Article on. “Qrly. Rev,” July. 

The Taxation of Land Values : 

Cox, Harold, on, “Englishwoman,” July. 

Lester, W. R., and J. Fels on, “Englishwoman,” 
Aug. 

The Burdened Landowner of England, by Frank Fox, 
“National Rev,” Aug. 

Labour and Free Trade, by T. Good, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Aug. 

Can Protection cure Unemployment? by J. A. Hob¬ 
son, “ National Rev,” Aug. 

Housing Problems : 

The German Way of making Better Cities, by S. 

Baxter, “ Atlantic Mthlv,” July. 

Housing of the Woman Worker, by Mrs. Mary Higgs, 

“ Progress,” July. 

Ireland : 

Agricultural Co-operation, by L. P, Byrne, “Inter¬ 
national,” July. 

Labour Problems: 

Unemployment in England, by M. Bellom, “Nouvelle 
Rev,” July t. 

Trade Fluctuations a.id Solar Activity as Causes of 
Unemployment, by H. S. Jcvons, “ Conlcmp, Rev,” 
Aug. 

The State’s Responsibility for Unemployment, by P. 

•Dougan, “ Westminstei Rev,” Aug. 

Labour and Free Trade, by T. Good, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Aug. 

Can Protection cure Unemployment ? by J. A. Hobson, 

“ National Rev,” Aug. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act, by A. W. 

Wamslcy, “ Empire Rev,” Aug. 

The Eight Hours’ Act and Investors, by Benjamin 
Taylor, “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” Aug. 

Settlement of Trade Disputes in Canaria, “Colonial 
Office Journal,” July. 

The German insurance Question, by H. Miicke, 

“ So/ialistische Monatshefte,” July 1 and 25. 

Law: 

Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Aug. 

./ 
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Local and Municipal Government: 

A Revised London Programme, by Greater Londoner, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

The Problem of the Incidence of Rates, by Rev. J. E. 
Symes, “ Financial Rev. of Revs,” Aug. 

Marriage Law in the Church of England, by Rev. C. J. 
Shebbeare, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Navies: 

The Command,of the Sea, by Lieut. Fisher, “Jrnal. 

Royal United Service Inst,” July. 

The Dominions and Sea-Power, by C. E. T. 

Sluart-Linton, “ United Service Mag,” Aug. 

The Defence of the Empire, “World’s Work,” Aug. 
The Navy, “ Edinburgh Rev," July. 

The Surrender of the Sea Lords, by Navnlis, 
“ National Rev,” Aug. 

Lord Charles Ueresford as Naval Expert, by Excubitor, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Aug. 

The French Navy, by G. Blanchon, “ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” July 1. 

The Italian Navy, by Commander Davin, “ Questions 
Diplomatique*,” July 16. 

Parliamentary : 

The Government and the Country, “ Edinburgh Rev,” 
July. 

Privileges of the House of Commons, by II. C. Malkin, 
“ Qrly Rev,” July. 

The Diseases of the House of Commons, by Lord Hugh 
Cecil, “ Dublin Rev,” July. 

Pauperism and the Poor Law : 

The Poor Law Report, by Sir Joint Gorst, “ Socio¬ 
logical Rev,” July. 

The M ajority Report, by W. A. Spooner, “ Church 
Qrlv,” July. 

Failute of the Workhouse, by Mrs. Crawford, “ Dublin 
Rev,” July. 

The Gcrmau Poor-Law System, by Dr. H. Reichei. 
“ International,” July. 

Population Question, by F. l’assy, “ La Revue,” 
July 15 - 

Social Questions, Miscellaneous : 

A Century of Socialistic Experiments, by W. 11 . 

Mallock, “ Dublin Rev,” July. 

Missing Essentials in Economic Science, by W. H. 
Mallock, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Theatres and the Drama : 

The Wholesome Play, hv C. E. Montague, “ English 
Rev,” Aug. 

Tropical Diseases : 

Malta Fever and Goat’s Milk, by Dr. W. R. Hadwen, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” Aug, 

Vivisection : 

Ethics of Vivisection, by Rev. T. A. Finlay, “New 
Ireland Rev,” Aug. 

Women: 

The Modern Surrender of Women, bv G. K. Chesterton, 
“Dublin Rev,” July. 

Women as Citizens, by Mrs. M. G. Husband, “ Inter¬ 
national Journal of Ethics,” July. 

The Suffrage Movement, by Dr. R. Broda, “ Inter¬ 
national,” July. 

Things English (Women Suffrage), by Madame Brada, 
“ La Revue,” July i. 

Heredity ; a Plea for Women Suffrage, by Annabel 
C. Gale, “ Westminster Rev,” Aug. 

The Suffrage Question in the Far West, by Elsie W. 
Moore, “ Arena,” Aug. 


The Women’s Movement in Australia, by C. Hay 
Thomson, “ Englishwoman," July. 

Sweating in the Textile Trades’ by IT. Willmott, 
“ Socialist Rev,” July. 

Women Workers in the Wholesale Clothing Trade, by 
I. O. Ford, “Englishwoman,” July. 

Female Labour in the Potteries, by James Haslam, 
“ Englishwoman,” Aug. 

The Eternal Servant Problem, by Miss E. Tytler, 
“ National Rev,” Aug. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement, etc.: 

International Prize Law and the Declaration of 
London, “ Edinburgh Rev,” July. 

The New Internationalism, by P. S. Reinsch, 
“ Forum,” July. 

Secrecy in Political Conventions, by L. Raschdait, 
“ Deutsche Rev,” July. 

Colonies, the Empire : 

An Imperial Stocktaking, bv Alfred Stead, “ World’s 
Work,” Aug. 

Africa: 

'The Centres of French Occupation on the Moroccan 
Frontier, by C. Geniaux, “ Grande Rev,” July 25. 

South African Union, etc., Unsigned Articles on, 
“ Blackwood,” Aug. ; “Church Qly,” July ; “Edin¬ 
burgh Rev,” July. 

The Native Problem and Sane Imperialism, by 
Sir H. II. Johnston, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

South African Union and the Colour Question, by R. 
Jones, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

South Africa the Altar of Party, by B. G. Godlonton, 
“ Empire Rev,” Aug. 

Black Troops in Africa, by Lieut.-Col. C. Mangin, 
“Rev.de Paris,” July 1 and 15. 

Australia: 

The Graduated Land Tax, by J. Hutchinson, “ Inter¬ 
national,” July. 

The Political Situation, by F. A. W. Gisborne, “Em¬ 
pire Rev,” Aug. 

Austria-Hungary: 

The Emperor of To-inorrow, by Aiulrd Mdvil, 
“ National Rev,” Aug. 

The Problem of Hungary, “ Edinburgh Rev,” July. 

Belgium : 

Belgian Labour Party, by R. Hunter, “ Socialist Rev," 

Chili, by Prince Louis d’Orleans, “ Correspondant,” 

July 10 and 25. 

Crete, by Victor Bdrard, “ Rev. de Paris,” July 1. 

France : 

The Income Tax Question, by II. Savatier, “ Mouve- 
ment Soc-al,” July. 

France and Germany, 1906-9, by Andre Tardieu, “ Rev. 
des Deux Mondes,” July r. 

Franco-Russian Commercial Relations, by G. Lecar- 
pentier, “ Rev. pour les Fran^ais,” July 25. 

The Rural Exodus in France ; Symposium, “ Rdforme 
Sociale,” July. 

Germany and Prussia: 

The Modern Monarchy, by F. Naumann “ Bibliothdque 
Universelle,” July. 

The Struggle for Universal and Direct Suffrage in 
Prussia, by H. Moysset, “ Correspondant,” July 25. 

Prince Bulow, by M. Maurenbrecher, “ Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,” July 29. 

Germany’s Finances, by F. A. Ogg, “Airier. Rev. of 
Revs,” Aug. 
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Alarmists (Germany and England), by Sir Alfred 
Turner, “ Deutsche Rev,” July. 

France and Germany, 1906-9, by A. Tardieu, “ Kev. 
de.s Deux Mondes,” July j. 

India : 

Indian Aspirations, by Sir lSampfylde Fuller, “Jrnal. 
Royal Colonial Inst,” July. 

The Foundations of Indian Loyalty, by Sir Bampfyldc 
Fuller, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

India in Transition, by S. Nihal Singh, “Atner. Rev. 
of Revs,” Aug. 

The Assassinations in London : 

, Cotton, Sir II., on, “ Positivist Rev.’’ Aug. 

Roes, J. D., 011, 11 Fortnightly Ke\,” Aug. 

Hindu Students in England, by Edwaid Dicey, 
“ Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Lord Kitchener in India, “ Blackwood,” All”. 

Co-operative Credit 111 India, by D. A. Barker, 
“ Economic Rev,” July. 

Persia and the Crisis : 

Browne, Prof. E. S., on, “ English Rev.” Aug. 

Marchand, II., on, “ Rev. Fran^aise,” July. 

Poland : 

The Three Polands, by Marius Ary Leblond, “ Corre¬ 
spond.ini,” July ;o and.25. 

The Dismemberment of Russian Poland, by P. koche- 
verre, “ Rev. pour les Frances,” July 25. 

Russia (see also Poland) : 

Great Britain and Russia ; an Alliance or an Illusion ? 
by Dr. E. J. Dillon, " Nineteenth Cent,” Aug. 

Frontiers Ancient and Modern, “ Edinburgh Rev,” 
July. 

Franco-Russian Commercial Relations, by G. Lecar- 
pentier, “ Rev. pour les Fran^ais,” July 25. 

Russia and the Turkish Indemnity, by N. Komarow, 
“ Rev. de Paris,” July 15. 

South America : 

The United Stales and South America, by M. Ugarte, 
"La Revue,” July 15. 

Turkey: 

The Turkish Boycott, by Antonelli, 11 Grande Rev,” 
July 25. 

Turkish Revelations, by Pro-Islamite, “Westminstei 
Rev,” Aug. 

Turkey after the Crisis, by C. R. Buxton, “ Interna¬ 
tional,” July. 

The New Dispensation in Turkey, by Sir J. Batnp- 
fykle Fuller, “National Rev,” Aug. 

The Armenian (Question, by ex-Diplomatist, “ Nouvellc 
Rev.” July 1. 

United States : 

The Tariff Debate, by II. L. West, “ Forum,” July. 


A LILIPUT VILLAGE. 

In the Paris “ Jardin d’Aeclimatation ” (the Paris 
Zoo, that is to say) there is at present, as we learn 
from La Vie Ueurensr, a village inhabited solely by 
dwarfs of both sexes. The I.iliput village is round 
in form, its streets are unpaved and gravelled instead, 
and it is entered by a gateway which is Brobdignngian 
rather than I.iliputian in proportion. One hundred 
and eighty dwarfs are at present gathered together 
here. The houses are suited in size to the inhabitants; 
and they arc entered by doorways which resemble 
cat-holes rather than human entrances. This little 
community of little people is not allowed to get into 
misclik f by being idle. Every one, it seems, is 
occupied. Some are policemen ; other are municipal 
guards; others are postmen, carrying diminutive 
letters ; others, again, are firemen. Some are of 
English nationality, some of American, others Dutch 
and Belgian; and there is among them a Hungarian 
prince, an Italian count, and a German baron. These 
distinctio is, however, adds the writer in I.a Vic 
Jleurcu.se, from whose account these details are taken, 
may be considerable in the eyes of ordinary mortals, 
but are nothing in this community of dwarfs, who, it 
appears, glory in their dwarfdom, and who, if their 
bodies are those ol dolls—-or little larger—possess 
souls great enough lor a Heicules. 


In the Colonial Office Journal is given by an engineer 
engaged in the work of excavation a striking account 
of Auuradhapura, the buried city of Ceylon, where 
grows a branch of the sacred Bo-tree. It is the oldest 
historical tree in the world. The writer says that 
perhaps there is no finer stonewoik in the world than 
litre. 

'I'm. Englishwoman's Review for July contains 
much interesting matter. 'The article on “ Ouevedo 
ami Feminism ” is an out-of-the-way article very per¬ 
tinent to the Suffragette contiovcrsy. ‘‘The Ill- 
regulated Destiny of Kin Yen” is, however, beyond 
my comprehension. The articles dealing with 
women’s questions are fresh and to the point. But 
the distribution of the contents is somewhat chaotic, 
and the titles often shed n<> light upon the nature of 
the articles. 
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THE TRADE OF MARRIAGE; OR, THE CHIEF END OF WOMAN,* 

“ r J^HE chief end of man, 


says 

God 


the Shorter Cate- 
and glorify Him 


chism, “ is to serve 

for ever.” “ The chief end of woman,” says 
her" lord and master, “ is to serve man and perpetuate 
the species." Milton expressed much the same idea 
as to the difference between man and woman when 
he described Adam and r 

Eve as being fashioned 
according to the ideal of 
the Creator as 

“ HE FOR (lOl) ONLY, SHE 
FOR GOD IN HIM.” 

The same idea, divested 
of its theological setting, 
is expressed every day 
in ever-varying degrees of 
offensiveness. “Go home 
and darn the stockings ! ” 

“Where are your babies?” 

“ Who’s doing the wash¬ 
ing?” These and similar 
cries, choice pearls of 
masculine wit, arc to be 
heard every day from the 
male Yahoos who in 
broadcloth and fustian 
are offended because a 
procession of Suffragettes 
comes between the wind 
and their nobility. 

Woman’s business, we 
are told, is to stay at 
home, cook the dinner, 
and attend to the babies. 

This is “ woman’s sphere ” 
as defined by man and 
accepted with docile 
obedience, if not with 
exuberant enthusiasm, by 
the patient Griseldas of 
the world. 



rho to graph by] 


Miss Cicely Hamilton. 


Cicely Hamilton, in which marriage is studied fron; 
the outside by one who has never followed it: 
Medicine as a profession by a patient, the ChurcH 
as a profession by a layman, the Law as a profession 
by a client—such a series of books could hardly fail 
to be interesting, amusing, and informative even ti 

doctors, clergymen, at 
lawyers. Hut Miss Hamit- 
ton’s book ought to tiji 
supplemented by anothe^ 
“ Marriage as a Trade, bj 
a Spinster,” ought to hav* 
as a companion “ Mother! 
hood as a Business, by I 
Matron.” 


THE RHAPSODY OF A 
MERE MAN. 

/ 

Those who wish I 
enjoy piquant contra? 
should take Mr. Arthli 
Gray’s charming at 
idyllic rhapsody 
“ Man and Maid ” as, 
corrective before vent 
ing upon Miss Hamilton 
ruthless dissection of -t 
professional side of ma 
riage as a trade. 

Mr. Gray is the yout 
man eloquent to whdl 
Henley is as a seer, 
who chants in ecst 
prose the praise of 
Great Desire : - 

It is the Cloria which eel 
in the Temple of Life, the I 
of the Creator to the creajti 
of His Vision, the call 'A 

*T 

greater, lovelier, more vji 
things, the First Call of Lif 


| Elliott and Fry. 


It 


THE TRADE BY WHICH WOMEN LIVE. 

is said that there are 4,570,000 women 


at 

present following the profession of matrimony in 
the British Isles, a number far exceeding those 
who are following any other profession. It is, 
and probably always will be, the profession of the 
majority of women, and it is therefore about time 
that it was studied as a profession by women. Hence 
the hearty welcome which is due to the wise and 
witty, although somewhat acidulated, book of Miss 


Love, which is lust, is the Lamp in the Tomb ; 
1 ove, which is lusl, is the Call from the Gloom. 




* " Marriage as a 
Hall. 6s.) 

Man and Maid,” by Arthur Gray. 


Trade,” by Cicely Hamilton. (Chapman and 
(Elkin Mathews.) 


Marriage, he tells us in swinging, dithyrambic soff 
tene.es, is the threshold of the workshop in whip 
the God of the Future is fashioned. For he holjj|j 
the true object of our worship is the child, and w$ 
are all summoned to the highest calling under Heaven 
—the moulding of men. The immediate purpose d) 
the marital compact is no less than the provision ($ 
a temple—brain and body—to the advent of its lorc| 
the soul, whom we have called to earth. Says 

Gray of marriage 11 

It is a strong and tender sacrament of faith, wherein the trip! 













owed to worship of the maid, and she to comfort nnd to 
de; but above all, where both join hands to consummate 
purpose of their Compact, to gaze, as we have said, with 
sionale desire into futmity. This is indeed the Comp.iet of 
Ttpassion, of passion shared and sanctified in adoration ol the 
i. This is the maiiiage that is made in Heaven, wherein 
ic our hearts are Idled nearer to the author of the Gieat 
lire, and we, in our devotion to His purpose, are made poets 
prophets who before were wholly insignificant. 

TI1E REALITY, BY A WOMAN. 

From these empyrean heights Miss Cicely Hamil- 
bringsus to the earth with the plunge of a broken- 
tg^d aeroplane. Mr. Gray, in his ingenuous 
ocence, says that he writes only for men, because 
> women his essay must seem as wholly superfluous 
tatement of the obvious as a demonstration of the 
t that we have life.” It could only have been written 
a man, Miss Hamilton retorts in effect, because 
5 only men who entertain such high-falutin notions 
>ut marriage and childbearing. Women look at 
question from a more matter-of-fact point of view, 
ey marry in order to get a living for themselves, 

, in order that they may fulfil the Great Desire, 
ten they talk among themselves women indulge in 
ie of the poetic rhapsodies concerning child- 
iring that fascinate the imagination of male poets, 
r many, if not most, of them the possibility of 
therhood is a more or less unpleasant corollary of 
trade by which they live, viz., that of wifehood, 
t, without more preamble, let us he 3 r what this 
aless and uncompromising woman has to say 
teeming marriage as a trade, merely premising 
t if she is right, then Mr. Gray would probably feel 
t his thesis justifies the subjection of women. 

IK SO, THEN-— ? 

For if to the eyes of man alone has been unfolded 
vision of the (Ireat Desire, then all the innumerable 
thods by which man has endeavoured by the 
>lication of force—brutal, economic, conventional, 
religious -to compel women, forsaking all other, 
ponfine herself to the trade, industry or profes- 
n of marriage, would appear to have, if not some 
tification, at least a very obvious explanation. l'’or 
as Miss Hamilton says, woman is not driven by an 
perious natural instinct to desire conjugal relations 
i maternal responsibilities, then haply the logical 
,le, acting under the inspiration of the Great Desire, 
,y have argued the race will die out unless she is 
ven to the marriage bed by artifices as subtle and 
effective as those by which the natives of Africa 
ve all the game of the countryside into the deadly 

r 

l COMPULSOKY MARRIAGE. 


Miss Hamilton does not object to marriage if 
®red upon voluntarily, either under the impulse of 
I' Great Desire, or as the free choice of both 
pes, who desire to lotted a family or to live 
§ther in intimate telationship. but she does 
jjj&t to .marriage by oenure, or to marriage by a 
'ties of economic rape, in which a woman who 


neither desires a husband nor offspring is practically 
compelled to accept the former and risk the latter in 
order to get food and raiment and a house in which 
to live. Marriage, she contends, has become prac¬ 
tically compulsory on the majority of women. 'They 
marry in order to live. Under modern social 
conditions there is no other way of getting a living. 
Hence for woman the element of free choice is 
eliminated. She does not marry because she loves. 
She weds because she must. Man, conscious of his 
own inability to lure his destined bride into his 
expectant arms, hungers her into the nuptial couch 
by prescribing that except at that price she shall 
in nowise obtain enough to eat to keep her alive. 

MARRY OR STARVE? 

Man, says Miss Hamilton, has firmly refused to 
entertain the consideration that woman exists in any 
degree whatsoever for tl;e benefit of herself. The first 
law of nature, that of self-preservation, is habitually 
assumed to have nothing to do with women. It is a 
species of sa'rilege for them ven to think of ivhat is 
best for themselves. They must live for their hus¬ 
bands—real or prospective—and their children that 
may chance to be born. but as Miss Hamilton 
wittily says, the human female is not a creature capable 
of living on air and the hopes of a possible husband. 
“Give us this day our daily bread” is a prayer as 
necessary for woman as for man, but the latter has 
amended it for the use of the former by adding the 
words, “ as we submit ourselves to the bread-winner.” 
Then, lest she should aspire to earn her own bread, 
man has carefully barred her out from all the best-paid 
industries and professions, deprived her of educa¬ 
tion, and done his best to render it impossible for 
her to earn her own living. Then to the hopeless, 
starving creature he offers a home and a shelter on 
his own terms if she will consent to be his wife. 
What wonder is it that, as Miss Hamilton suggests, 
many a bride might truthfully add to the declaration 
made in the Marriage Service, “ My poverty not my 
will consents.” 

A CRY FROM THE HEART. 

Marriage is the price of the food necessary to main- ' 
tain the body alive. For min there are many prices. 
For woman practically but one. In the great market of 
the world where food necessary for life is dispensed, 
from woman one form of payment has been demanded, 
and one alone. “ It was demanded of her that she 
should enkindle and satisfy the desire of the male— 
in other words, she exchanged by the ordinary pro¬ 
cess of barter possession of her person for the means 
of existence.” That is plain speaking, and there is 
much like it in the book. That is why I recommend 
it to those who wish to be made to think. For it is 
a genuine cry from a woman’s heart; a cry which 
will find many echoes. It is a bold and defiant 
arraignment by a woman of the existing order, by 
which while women are shut up to the housekeeping 
trade if they wish to live, they are taught to concen- 
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trate all their energies, not on learning their business, 
but upon “ the cultivation of those narrow and parti¬ 
cular qualities of mind and body whereby desire 
might be excited and her wage obtained.” 

“ IF ONLY \VK WERE FREE.” 

The result of this ruthless employment of force to 
drive women to marriage is that the ideal side of love 
is cultivated much more by men than by women. 
When women speak their hearts, the picturesque 
touch—the flash and fire of romance -is never 
strong, and sometimes altogether absent. The cause 
is simple. Marriage for man is a high adventure in 
which he enters of his own free will. For woman it 
is no high adventure, but a necessity—if not a mone¬ 
tary necessity, then a social. How many children, 
Miss Hamilton asks bitterly, are born each year 
merely because their mothers were afraid of being 
called old maids? A man seeks a wife as Romeo 
sought Juliet; a woman seeks a husband as a means of 
subsistence. Give women economic independence, 
and for a time there would be a general revulsion 
from marriage, similar to that already so marked a 
characteristic of the small class who can earn a com¬ 
fortable living by their own efforts, who regard mar¬ 
riage with “ open indifference and contempt.” “ From 
our {>oint of view,” says Miss Hamilton, “ the sin and 
crime of woman in the past has been a selflessness 
which was ignoble because involuntary.” But it is not 
quite clear how anything that is involuntary can be a 
i«n, much less a crime: rather it is the sin and crime 
of society which has inflicted upon a woman a sacri¬ 
fice which was hateful to her and anything but 
beneficial to man. 

NO EQUALITY IN liARG-UN I NO. 

Sex, says this uncompromising author, is only one 
of the ingredients of the natural woman ; but it has 
assumed unnatural preponderance, because it has for 
many generations furnished her with the means of 
livelihood. Man, being the purchaser, has used his 
power to rig the market by depriving the seller of 
any other outlet. She must sell to him or starve. 
To begin with, although she has to make her living 
by the sale ol her person on a lifelong legal contract 
to the highest bidder, she is not allowed either to 
put herself up to auction or to cry “ Who’ll buy ? 
Who’ll buy ? ” in the market-place. If marriage is a 
trade, and the only trade woman is permitted to 
follow, then surely she ought to have a perfect right 
to seek with frankness and with openness the man 
who in her judgment can most fittingly provide her 
with the means of support. But this freedom of 
bargaining is denied to all but prostitutes, and in 
their case it is carried on under the threat of the law, 
which punishes solicitation on the part of the woman, 
but allows the man who solicits to go free. Women 
being thus placed at a disadvantage are driven to 
help each other to effect the best bargain possible. 
Married women are unconsciously in a huge trades 
union of matchmakers, who do their best to 


counteract the unfair advantage which the monopoly 
of initiative is giving to the man. 

TRAINED KOU THE SERVICE OK MAN. 

As man has the monopoly of the market, he 
enforces his own terms; and as woman can only live 
by selling herself to some man, she is trained and 
educated not to make the most of herself, regarded as 
a human being, but to make lu rself the most attractive 
and stimulating to man. Her mission, duty, and 
means of livelihood, according to John Burns, is to 
“ keep house, cook, nurse, and delight in making 
others happy.” 

“thou shat.t Nor think!” 

Woman as she now is, Miss Hamilton contends, is 
not the natural female human. She is an artificial 
production of pressure constantly applied for the 
purpose of making her a machine for arousing the 
passion, ordering the household, and bearing the 
children of men. The worst wrong inflicted upon her 
was the enforcing in her case of the Eleventh Com¬ 
mandment, “Thou shaft not think,” in order that her 
husband from the height of his self-satisfaction should 
be permitted to esteem her a fool. This persistent 
desire of the man to despise his wife has resulted in 
a low standard of intelligence being regarded as 
one of the principal qualifications for motherhood. 
Millions of mothers have instructed their daughters 
in foolishness in order that they in their turn might 
please, marry and beget children. Women have 
become by long training unintelligent breeding 
machines. The last and worst effort of despotism is 
to rob a human being of a soul, for if human beings 
are allowed to have souls they ask questions, ponder 
the answers, and revolt. Therein Miss Hamilton 
utters a profound truth. All the mischief was done, 
and the Suffragette became inevitable when once the 
fatal admission was made that woman had a soul. 
The only logical basis of male ascendency is the 
resolute denial of the existence of a soul in woman. 

THE CONSPIRACY OK SILENCE. 

Under the treatment to which she has been sub¬ 
jected for generations woman has become a mere 
breeding machine and the necessary adjunct to a 
frying-pan." She is allowed to know something of the 
frying-pan, but the utmost care is taken to prevent 
her knowing anything of the risks and liabilities of 
her compulsory profession as breeding machine. The 
fact that in the process of sowing his wild oats a 
prospective husband may acquire a deadly disease with 
which he may inoculate her and their children is sedu¬ 
lously concealed from her eyes. Miss Hamilton learned 
this by the merest chance, thanks to the conspiracy 
of silence on the subject, and the learning of it 
was her first conscious revolt against the compulsory 
nature of the trade of marriage. Pursuing her 
inquiries, the young Cicely, while quite a child, 
ignorant of sex, came upon the story of Lucrece, and 
her sense of justice and logic was shaken to its 
foundations. What Tarquin did she did not under- 
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stand. But it was clear that, whatever it was, Lucrecc 
was in ho way responsible. She had resisted this 
evil thing to the uttermost, and, being vanquished by 
force, stabbed herself next day because someone else 
had been mysteriously wicked, while she herself had 
done no harm at all. Much reasoning upon this led 
the child in after years to come to the conclusion 
woman has no “honour," only an accident. In a 
world ruled by pickpockets, to be deprived by force 
or by fraud of your purse would in like manner be 
accounted a black disgrace, leaving a lasting slur 
4 ipon your whole life. Which is absurd. But that 
does in no way alter the fact that it is the accepted 
code of morality among millions of human beings 
to-day. For in sex matters, even more than in other 
departments of human life, the weakest pays. 

stJusiSTKNcis wag us only. 

The ordinary male ideal of a wife, says Miss 
Hamilton, is a servile ideal. She must be a person 
with less brains than himself, who is pleasant to look 
at, who makes him comfortable at home, and respects 
his authority. To procure this ideal adjunct to his 
own comfort he refuses to pay her any wages but the 
wages of subsistence. She is fed and lodged on the 
same principle that a horse is fed and lodged—so that 
She may do her work, her cooking, her cleaning, her 
sewing, and the tending and rearing of their children. 
Do it well or do it ill, her wages neither rise nor fall. 
She remains in the majority of cases an unpaid 
domestic servant on the premises of a man who has 
a right not only to her service but to her person. 

WHAT IS WOMAN’S WORK? 

What work is naturally woman’s work ? Miss 
Hamilton answers: the work which man does not 
care to do. All the poorest-paid work naturally falls 
to woman’s share. Man has the first choice, and 
woman but the leavings. It is nonsense to talk of 
the distribution of work being governed by female 
inability to perform hard physical labour. Clerks 
and ticket-collectors do much less physical labour 
than charwomen and laundrywomen. Man annexes 
the best of everything and leaves to women the 
monotonous, prospectless and isolated callings. Miss 
Hamilton can see no primordial necessity for the 
cleaning of doorsteps, the scrubbing of floors, and 
the cooking of meals being always relegated to the 
woman. One of the things which led Miss Kenney 
to throw herself into the Suffragette movement was 
the black injustice of the arrangement by which after 
her father and her mother had been at work all day 
in the mill, the mother in the evening was set to work 
and slave in the service of the home while the father 
went off to the club to enjoy himself. 
s\ . the CHIVALRY OF THE MALE. 

The theory that the husband was the protector of 
• Jus wife may once have had some truth in it, but it 
■/pas long since become an anachronism, in a world where 
;‘!jhe constable is quite adequate for a woman’s need 
jin the protective line. As for the much-talked-of 


male chivalry, Miss Hamilton defines it as a form 
not of respect for an equal, but of condescension to 
an inferior. Woman under this chivalrous system 
gets the worst of the bargain, does the most disagree¬ 
able work, takes the lion’s share of the blame, and in 
return is supposed to be more than compensated if a 
man raises his hat, opens a door, and—sometimes— 
gives up his seat in the railway carriage. Masculine 
courtesy, so called, is not an expression of reverence for 
women, but of more or less kindly contempt for them. 
But, objects the mere man, is not woman idealised 
and glorified by the consecration of motherhood? 
Possibly if they sought that consecration voluntarily. 
But as it is now enforced upon them as a condition 
of earning a decent living it is neither ennobling nor 
heroic. “ If woman is reverenced only because she 
reproduces her kind, a still higher meed of reverence 
is due to the rabbit." And then Miss Hamilton 
embarks upon a eulogy of the conventual system, 
which, with all its defects, stood for the advancement 
of won on, oj>ened a career to ambitious women, and 
represents the only organised attempt ever made to 
free woman from the necessity of compulsory marriage 
and childbearing. 

EVERYTHING SACRIEICEO TO “ CHARM." 

So Miss Hamilton strides on in her ruthless fashion, 
discovering that all that is bad in woman is the result 
of her dependent position. Does the dear creature 
concentrate her energy on personal adornment, 
that is rot her fault. It is due to the sound business 
instinct which leads her to see that the adornment 
of her person is the most practical fashion of securing 
a comfortable livelihood. The prizes of the marriage 
market arc distributed with no regard to the fitness 
of the woman for the work of housekeeping or the 
business of motherhood. The determining tactor is 
personal charm. Hence women are not trained for 
their proper business—so called—with the result that 
in all woman’s work there is a certain amateurish¬ 
ness. Women fail as artists. Why ? Because art 
is the outcome of precisely that free and sincere 
expression of individuality which has always been 
forbidden to women. “ It is necessary to be a woman 
to understand how weak, false and insincere is the 
customary feminine attempt at creative art. Becky 
Sharp, says Miss Hamiltr.n, has the secret sympathy 
of every woman not an heiress in her own right. 
Woman is not an animated doll whereof the 
mechanism when pressed on the right spot squeaks 
out “ I love you ” and “ Oh, my dear baby !’’ 

MOTHERHOOD. 

When Miss Hamilton comes to speak of mother¬ 
hood she ventures into a domain where she is a tres¬ 
passer. Man, she says, is alternately ribald and 
reverent in speaking of maternity. Woman is neither. 
It is too serious a business for ribaldry, and“ it seems 
to me,” says Miss Hamilton, “ that it is impossible for 
any human being to revere—in the proper sense of 
the word —the performance by him or herself of a 
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physical function.” “ The sight of a mother nursing 
her child,” she says, “ I do not imagine will ever mean 
real inspiration to any woman.” Here it is not Miss 
Hamilton’s imagination that is at fault, it is her powers 
or range of observation. A married woman recently 
wrote me in reply to a passing remark of mine thal 
although she had been many times a mother,'she still 
had the mind of a maid. 

WIU. FREE WOMEN MARRY? 

Hut Miss Hamilton has much more to say upon 
“ childhearing as an involuntary consequence of a 
compulsory trade,” and protests, not without cause, 
against the comfortable masculine doctrine that 
woman finds instinctive and unending joy in the 
involuntary reproduction of her kind. It is possible 
to have too much even of the best of things. The 
compulsion of it has killed the divinity of it, and the 
same thing may be said of love. “ It is because her 
love has always been her livelihood that woman has 
never been inspired by it as man has been inspired.” 
Not until four or five generations of freer lift: and 
wider life will it be possible to say what woman’s true 
nature prompts her to be, to do, and to aspire after. 

THE REDEMPTION OF MARHIAOK. 

The redemption of marriage, according to this 
Evangel, is to be wrought out by the unmarried. The 
working woman, economically independent, is com¬ 
pelling the slave woman who lias sold herself in the 
marriage market to realise, if only as an ideal, the 
joy of a free and independent existence. The mote 
the avenues for profitable employment for celibate 
women increase and multiply the less there will he 
the compulsion to marry for a home. The woman 
who goes into the marriage market will no longer he 
compelled to sell or starve. Uuyer and seller will 
meet on more equal terms, and the spinster will 
enable the matron to make a better bargain. In 
those happy days to eoine Helpmate will no longer 
be interpreted as meaning second fiddle, and the 
reluctant male will realise that woman is something 
more than the breeding factor of the race. 

Such is the teaching of the author of “ Diana of 
Dobson’s” concerning woman and her destiny. It 
is a book to make Mrs. Grundy swear. Hut it is a 
hook which Mrs. Grundy’s daughters will read with 
avidity. And as for men—well, as a mere man 
wrote “The Despised Sex,” there are some of us who 
are ripe to welcome this teaching, drastic though 
it be. 



In the history of humanity as written, the saddesj 
part concerns the treatment of women; and had wi 
before us its unwritten history we should find thj| 
part still sadder ... 1 he brutal treatment of womer 
has been universal and constant . . The amount©! 
suffering which has been, and is, borne by women, it 
utterly beyond imagination.—H erbert Spencer. 
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AN OASIS IN Till'’ LIBYAN DESERT. 

Wf. have had many hooks on Egypt lately, but Mr. 
I. J. Llewellyn Beadncll, in An Egyptian Oasis 
John Murray, ios. 6d. net) breaks fresh ground, 
,nd deals with a little-known portion of Egypt. The 
jibyan desert has an area approximately seven times 
>s .large as the British Isles, ami in this terrible 
ixpanse of sandy wastes, where no life is possible, 
he only break is caused by deep, broad depi ssions, 
vatcred by wells, and consequently lerlile and in- 
labitcd. These are the oases of Egypt, “ the Islands 
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f the Blest" referred 1o by Herodotus. Some of 
iCSe are of considerable si/.e. The oasis in ques- 
Jm—Kharga—is one hundred and fifteen miles in 
jfigth and supports a population of 8,348. The deep- 

E ing wells, on which the lift: of the oasis depends, are 
6 by boring down to the porous sandstone which 
irlies the greater part of the Libyan desert. The 
j|ftary Source of the abundant water supply thus 
Sained is .discussed at some length in chapters to 
orfly a geologist can do justice. Of more 


interest to the general reader is the history of the 
wells and the depressions, and a fascinating history it 
is, going back to the time when Neolithic man made 
his home, in these favoured spots, up till the present 
clay, when a railway (!) connects Kharga with Karnak. 
The first historical notice we have of the oases is 
i ,500 years u.c., when the 18th Dynasty kings claimed 
allegiance from the inhabitants. Later on Persian 
and Roman passed this way ; in fact, the systematic 
deep boiing for water is probably Persian in origin. 
The succeeding Roman, with his genius for engineer¬ 
ing, perfected the system and ran underground 
aqueducts. Many of these Roman wells are in use 
to-day, and are pouring forth hundreds of gallons per 
minute. 

TRAVEL ROOKS. 

A hook that should prove very useful to many tourists 
in Spain, especially to those interested in architecture 
and ancient monuments, is Mr. Royall Tyler’s Spam: 
a Study of her Life and Arts (Richards. 566 pp. 
12s. 6d. net, with plans, bibliography of books on 
Spanish architecture, index, and many illustrations 
from photographs). The object of the hook, the 
writer says, is “ to give some account of the various 
schools of art which are represented by existing 
monuments in Spain, and of the manner of their 
adoption.” His hook is useful rather to the student- 
traveller than to the ordinary tourist, and for 
reference rather than as a guide-book, which, indeed, 
it does not pretend to he. 

A book of travels by a missionary is not always 
interesting, but the Rev. T. B. Purvis's Through 
Uganda to Mount Elgon is really an exception, for it 
contains a great many interesting pages, especially 
those dealing with native habits and customs. A 
curious chapter, for instance, describes the work of 
the writer and his wife among cannibals near Mount 
Elgon. These cannibals, however, had the grace 
sometimes to he ashamed of themselves when caught 
devouring a piece of a corpse. The writer is the 
author of the only publish--d giammar of the East 
African native dialect (Lumasaba), and lie gives a curious 
description of the difficulties of compiling such a 
work. His book deals in part with Nairobi, Lake 
Victoria and Uganda, but much of it, and the most 
interesting part, deals with country as yet very little 
known, and which can only have been rarely traversed 
by white people (Unwin. 362 pp. 6s. Index and 
illustrations). 

The English translation has just appeared of Signor 
Antonio Scarfoglio’s Round the World in a Motor-Car , 
the account of the tour he and some companions 
undertook for the Matin across America (New York 
to San Francisco) and Asia (Japan, Manchuria, 
Transbaikalia, and Siberia), and finally Europe. The 
party arrived at the Matin office on September 17th 
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last, having started on January 28th, 1908. Some of 
the roads over which they motored, especially in 
America, were beyond description bad ; and they had 
several hairbreadth escapes. Somehow the book 
ought to be very interesting reading, but there is a 
breathlessness about it which suggests that the writer 
had never been able fully to take in any impression 
of anything he saw, and consequently could convey 
no impression clearly to the reader. However, 
many motorists will probably find it fascinating. 
(Richards. 358 pp. 15s. net.) 

PKLKIDEREK’S CHRISTIAN ITY. 

Pfldderer’s Primitive Christianity , vol. II. (T. and 
T. Clark. 10s. 6d.), now appears in English dress. 
It contains little that is new. The same sort of thing 
was current in the Berlin classroom of the Professor a 
quarter of a century ago, and was even then felt to be 
obsolescent. The honesty, candour and painstaking 
ingenuity of the author are evident on every page. 
But, as is well-nigh invariable and inevitable, the 
criticism ol' the Gospels is really an exposure of the 
limitations of the critic. Pfleiderer’s chief limitation 
is his arbitrary conception of what is possible. The 
same type of mind a hundred years ago would have 
ruled out all narratives of healing as incredible. The 
discoveries of Charcot and other physiological in¬ 
vestigators have made Pfleiderer accept the records 
of healing. Fifty years hence, the discoveries of 
Sir William Crookes and other ps\c,hical investi¬ 
gators will lead the same type of mind to accept 
much that Pfleiderer now declares impossible. 

The net results of an inquiry so hampered and 
limited may be suggested by the following con¬ 
clusions : “ Jn the preaching of Jesus, the Reign 
of God is always and exclusively an eschato¬ 
logical conception." It was “not a super.-,eiiMious 
existence, comparable to that of heavenly spiritual 
beings, but an earthly existence raised to a higher 
power and freed from the evils of the present life.” 
In His proclamation there was not any kind of 
new content. There was only “ the new character of 
the preaching and the Preacher.’’ The Fatherhood 
of God was no novelty to the Jews. Jesus gave to it 
the dominant place. His “intuition of love” was no 
supernatural revelation, but “ just the outcome of the 
Divine endowment of reason which lies in our human 
nature.” “The Son of Man” on the actual lips of 
Jesus was simply the Aramaic idiom for “a man.” 
Whenever used as a Messianic title, it is put into His 
lips by the Early Church. . Whether Jesus ever 
believed Himself to he the Christ, or whether He 
left the decision of that question to the Father, 
“ who can tell ? ” Certainly not l’tleiderer. Here is 
Pfleiderer’s account of the secret of Jesus: “The 
union in the mind of Jesus of this glow of apocalyptic- 
hope with the unfailing warmth and practical energy 
of pitying love to the poor, the distressed, the sinful, 
was the secret of the magical charm of His person¬ 
ality, of the enthusiasm and heroism of His public 


life, of His irresistible influence over tne masses, and; 
of His power to attract and rivet the devotion df 
individuals ... it was the cause both of His success 
and of His fate.” Of a figure thus lopped ’find 
trimmed to fit into the limitations of Pfleiderer the 
story is tragic enough. According to Pfleiderer, He 
never foresaw His death, He never expected thq 
Cross, “He never abandoned lhs joyful confidence 
that God destined the Kingship for Him and His: 
little flock ” : * 


Upon this inisl.-ikc, which ilot-s m> ■ li-.ore*lil 1o the heart of the> 
greatest of idealists, I Lis pi, ms of n-ligious and social reform ' 1 
made shipwreck. Tti.il lie Iliiiisel! thought of JJis fate in this 
way, as the shattering of Jlis dc.ticst hopes, is proved by His 
last word from the cross, “ My God, why hast lliou forsaken, 
Me?” Nothing could leeoncde us lo the awful tragedy of 
such a death of Jesus but the thought that, m the pi evidence of 
God, it was the dawn of a higher tile. ■ a 

Of the faith in the Resurrection the learned Prop 
fessor offers an “explanation” more incredible that*, 
all the stories of.the Appearances put together. Hit$ 
says, “ His personal enthusiasm of faith and lovejj 
which from the first had firmly attached His follower® 
to Him, now continued to work life-giving power V* 
their souls, and manifested itself in the form o| 
visions, in which they supposed they saw Him again’ 
in person.” The book belongs to the old order 
is vanishing away. '1 

KVAN ROBERTS AN!) TilK WELSH REVIVAL. q| 

The Welsh Revival of 1904 5 has at last found 
critical but sympathetic historian in the Rev. ’E| 
Vyrnwy Morgan, D.D. (Chapman and Hall. Witfc: 
portraits). Dr. Morgan criticises Evan Roberts vetjj 
Ireely as a colonel in a regiment might chide. ;! 
zealous but insubordinate volunteer, hut he recognise| 
the value of the Revival, which he regards as GoA:| 
last call to Welsh Nonconformists to drop politic!) 
and regrasp the old spiritual ideals. Dr. Morgans 
hook will stir much controversy, and will be bittelfM 
resented by many upon whose fervour his calm, sOm&j 
what severe judgments will fall like a spray of ic!| 
water. Broadly speaking, it is the critics rather tha! 
tlie converts who will welcome Dr. Morgan’s bookjj 
The worst thing that can be said about it is that jj 
has no index -an unpardonable fault. It is, hovife 
ever, a very careful study of one of the most remark* 
able phenomena of the religious life of the twentieth 
century. 

Here and Herat]ter, by Leon Denis. Translate^ 
by George S. Hearob (William Rider and Son. 3s. 6d 
net). A series of essays in which vast regions tit 
thought and study are compressed into their simple^ 
form, and man is shown to have been undergoing t 
course of evolution all through the asons, and is still 
continuing his progress through a succession of live) 
towards Divine Truth. 


Ml I.ton’s RELIGION, 

According to M. I’aul Chauvet, not one of th<j 
many books written about Milton devotes so much as 
a few pages to a discussion of the religion of the poet, 
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ior is there any book devoted entirely to this subject. 
M. Chauvet has now filled up the gap with his La 
Religion dc Milton , a critical and scientific study of 
:he evolution of Milton’s religion based on a chrono- 
ogical analysis of the poet’s works. (H. Didier, 
Paris. Pp. 276.) 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN RUSSIA. 

Under Three Tsars—Liberty of Conscience tn 
Russia , 1856-1899, by R. S. Latimer (Morgan and 
icott. 245 pp. Illustrated. 3s. 6d.), is a useful 
lonripilation from various sources of the story of the 
struggle for religious liberty in Russia. It is written 
from the point of view of the Evangelical Pr.uestant. 
It is a record of progress slow and intermittent; but 
the author, although chronicling impartially much 
that is depressing, is honest enough to repudiate the 
falsehood that the Ukase on Religious Liberty issued 
in 1905 has been a dead tetter. It has enabled the 
Evangelicals ever since “ to launch forth boldly upon 
the eager and varied activities that characterise the 
dissenting bodies of Russia to this hour.” 

WORKS ON EDUCATION. 

Eton Memories , by an Old Etonian (John Long, 
los. 6d.). A pleasant and gossipy, though rather 
inconsequent account of old days at Eton, written by 
a contemporary of Mr. Gladstone, who shows that 
Dr. Keate was not so often in a “ swishing ” humour 
as has sometimes been thought, although the boys of 
those days were not pampered. The book is illus¬ 
trated by another Etonian, and will be welcomed by 
old Etonians and others. 

The Higher Education of Boys in England, by Cyril 
Norwood, M.A., Bristol, and Arthur I-lope, M.A., 
Radley (John Murray. 12s. net). Dedicated to 
Professor Sadler, this invaluable compendium voices 
the thoughts of the most enlightened teachers of the 
present day, and contains just the information and 
the statistics needed to form an opinion upon a topic 
Of such great importance as secondary education. In 
it there is a reference to the fact that Dr. Keate had 
only nine masters lor his 150 boys, and that his 
earliest predecessors had received only ,£16 yearly 
as salary. The first section of the book is devoted 
to a comparison of secondary education in France, 
“Germany, America, and England; Part II. deals with 
Organisation; then we have “ Education, inside the 
Class-room,” with papers on teaching methods by ten 
or more well-known educationists; “ Education out 
pf School Hours,” and “ The Case for Reform.” 
Naturally, no one will agree with all the opinions 
Expressed by so many and various men, but all who 
fcave to consider this subject will be thankful for such 
Ijduable information combined in so handy a lorin. 
jp r THE ORGANISM UK LITERATURE. 

W, English Literature in the Nineteenth Century, by 
Laurie Magnus (Me Irose. 7s. 6d. net). This is 
pth^r a critical essay 1 f the century itself, as shown 
Sajl-its literature, than an account of that literature. 
i|i thte proem Mr. Magnus says, “ A nation’s literature 


is an organism, subject, like all the rest, to the laws 
of heredity and evolution.” Each age is a phase of 
development; therefore, instead of beginning with 
the last century, he starts with the period from the 
death of Johnson in 1784 to the death of Scott in 
1832, and defines that as the age of romance and 
imagination. To this succeeds the age in which 
knowledge is the concern of all classes, and of this 
period Macaulay may be taken as a type. He 
expresses its practical positive spirit in the phrase, 
“We think that as civilisation advances poetry almost 
necessarily declines.” That this dictum was a fallacy 
Tennyson and his successors have conclusively proved. 
Mr. Magnus appears to consider that the age of 
Victoria may be defined as the age of the novel and 
the extension of the Press, for no movement of pro¬ 
gress or social advantage has been a great success 
without the help of some novel advocating it, and it 
has been essentially the epoch of great editors. Mr. 
Magnus’s book has many taking phrases. He says, 
for exampie, that Byron a.id Carlyle had the same 
ethical purpose : Carlyle is Byron moralised ; Byron, 
a sensuous Carlyle. Or again, “Swinburne’s poetry 
has the effect of a great military review.” 

“ THE REAL EKANCLS JOSEPH.” 

This Private Life of an Emperor of Austria (John 
Long. Illustrated. 309 pp. 15s.) is an English 
translation of Henri de Weindel’s gossip about the 
romantic adventures—noil-farcical, sometimes comic, 
often tragic—of the Emperor, the him press, and the 
Hapsburgs. Another book of the same semi-scan¬ 
dalous kind by the same publisher is an adaptation— 
the original being often unfit for publication-— of 
Frederic Loliee’s “ Gilded Beauties of the Second 
Empire.” These poor “ priestesses of Venus,” with 
their temporary paramours, are not an edifying topic, 
although the parade of the Old Guard is both 
pathetic and tragic in its way. 

SIR W. K. CREMEK. 

Mr. Howard Evans, in accordance with the fitness 
of things, has written a biography of Sir W. Randal 
Cremer (Fisher Unwin. 5s. net), one of the worthiest 
and most useful of men, who survived long enough to 
see the Interparliamentary Congress, that favourite 
child of his brain, officiall) welcomed by a British 
Government at Westminster, but who was mercifully 
called hence in order to be spared the mortification 
of the renewed competition in armaments. Mr. Evans, 
who through life was a fuius Achates of Cromer’s, has 
in this volume reared a befitting monument to the 
memory of his fins sEncas. 

“the times history ok the war.” 

The Government granted more than a score 
'thousand pounds in order to have an official history 
of the South African War properly written. The 
Tunes , spurred to emulation, told off Mr. L. S. Amery 
to edit 'The Times History of the IVar. Sampson 
Low have now published the seventh and concluding 
volume of the Times book. For the completion of 
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the official history we have still to wait. Mr. Amery 
has achieved a colossal piece of work, and Mr. G. P. 
Tallboy has made a colossal index which, with 
appendices, fills the whole 210 pages of the seventh 
volume. Mr. Tallboy’s index, like the index volume 
of the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” is much 
the roost useful volume of the left. I congratulate 
Mr. Amery upon his industry, his skill, and his 
unflagging enthusiasm. But what a Nemesis for so 
able a man to be obsessed by the evil spirits which 
the war let loose, but which still survive to plague and 
punish their liberators ! 

TWO AMERICAN NOVELS. 

Testimony, by Alice and Claude Askew (Chapman 
and Hall. 6s.). Probably one of the finest stories 
by these two authors. Its theme is the old one of 
the love of a man for a woman. Plot, description, 
and New England atmosphere all bear their part in 
an absorbing novel. 

Me and My True Love, by H. A. Mitchell Keays 
(J. \V. Arrowsmith. 6s.). A subtle tale of tempera¬ 
ment, in which an American wife who has allowed a 
divorce from her first husband, and yet has not been 
untrue to him, sees that her daughter is about to 
make the same mistake of an unconsidered marriage, 
and fights to save her. 

NOVELS OF ADVENTURE. 

The Vulture's Prey, by Tyler de Saix (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.). Presumably by a new writer ; but the 
author has the facility of an old hand, and this 
detective story, which is combined with wild adven¬ 
tures in search of a diamond mine, is full of dramatic 
force and natural human feeling. There are one or 
two improbabilities, but they do not detract from the 
“ go ” of the story. 

Harm's Way, by Lloyd Osbourne (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.) The skill of the writing is undoubted in 
this story of the love of an American girl for an actor, 
but the girl’s passion is so animal in its nature as to 
be repulsive, and it requires a great deal of imagina¬ 
tion to suppose that a love so purely physical could 
produce so ideal an effect as the author would have 
us believe. 

The Human Mole, by Colin Collins (Greening. 
6s.). By a marvellous invention of fluid-gas mixed 
with liquid-air the mole is able to bore into prisons 
and banks, carry off women, and pierce holes in 
ships, until he is at last caught in his own trap. 

The Spitfire, by Edward Peple (Greening. 6s.). 
An amusing story of adventure, in which a “ beautiful 
devil ” makes violent love to a beautiful lady, but as 
each is privately, but wrongly, assured that the other 
has become a diamond thief, there are compli¬ 
cations. 

Arsenc Lupin, by Maurice Leblanc (Grant Richards. 
6s.). Rampant deteclivism, m which Arscne, the 


burglar, and Holmlock Shears, the detective, are rivals, 
find out criminals, rescue ladies, and finally agree 
that there are only two master-minds in the world, 
and that unfortunately neither can remain on the 
same side of the ditch. 

The Lady of the Shroud, by Bram Stoker (William 
Heinemann. 6s.). A delightful story, in which an 
extraordinary will, the attempts of a youth to get rid 
of the only money which will keep him from starva¬ 
tion, and the beginning of a supposed spiritual 
manifestation, are told in letter form. The hero 
rescues a beautiful Balkan lady, is enabled by his 
uncle’s money to bring freedom to her little Slate, of 
which he finally becomes king, and the story ends 
with the coronation of the hero and heroine. 

The Forbidden Theatre, by Keighley Snowden 
(Laurie. 6s.). Mr. Snowden has followed up his 
story of “ The Life-Class ” by a second, in which, 
taking the same town for a milieu, he shows the con¬ 
flict of the older convention and the newer ideals 
produced by the offer of one of its residents to 
provide a theatre for the town, on condition that the 
town accepts and provides a committee which will 
undertake all obligations for the production and 
financing of the plays. The characterisation is good, 
and the love element, in which the heroine, having 
to choose between her father and her lover, acts with 
real common sense, is a delightful phase in a story in 
which the tone is of the best. 

The Romance of Fra Filippo Lippi, by A. J. Ander¬ 
son (S. Paul and Co. 10s. 6d. net). A new version 
given in the form of a novel of the friar painter and 
the nun Lucrczia, beautifully illustrated by photo¬ 
graphs of the painter’s works. The atmosphere of 
the place and time in which they lived is accurately 
reproduced. Fra Filippo’s sins are shown to be the 
outcome of his circumstances, and as they were con¬ 
doned by the Pope, and the son of the couple 
legitimised, Mr. Anderson has some colour for his 
belief that Lucrezia was indeed a noble character. 

The Score, by Lucas Malet (John Murray. 6s.). 
Two stories, or rather monographs, in each of which 
the central figure is made to live as genius only can 
do it. The first, “ Miserere Nobis,” shows us a young 
Italian who is not the son of his mother’s husband, 
although this he does not know. This supposititious 
father is a man so refinedly devilish that one wonders 
if he could be found outside fiction. By him the lad 
has been trained for one end—to kill his own father, 
his mother’s lover—and he docs it! The second, 
story, “The Courage of Her Convictions,” depicts 
Poppy St. John, a woman with a past, rising to the 
height of self-sacrifice and refusing the man whom 
she loves and who loves her. The motto of both 
sketches is “ For or against, how stands the score ? ” 
and seen through Lucas Mulct’s glasses the onlooker 
says “ for.” 
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Leading Books of the Month. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY. 

Our Lord’s Preparation for the Messlahshlp. E. P. Ilerg 

(Ntockivell) nut 3/0 

Conscience and Criticism. Rev. G Hughes ...(Duckworth) net 5/0 

Higher Education Of Boys. Norwood Hnpt.(Mmray' net 12/0 

Eton Memories. Old Etonian .(Long) net 10/6 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL. 

Essays in Politics. A. Muephiil .(Longman) net 

Corrupt and Illegal Practices. J. H. Sr.ig.-i . 

I Liberal ]*»ibliVatioii Department) net 

King Edward the Martyr. H J. p.u-k-r .(J.uroid) m-t 

general Wolfe. E. Salmon .(Pitnmnl nut 

Recollections. Lord Broughton. 7 vols.(Murray) net 

Sir R. Cremer. H. Evan-..(t - a ill) net 

Sir George Grey. J. (Jollier .(Whitcomb' and 'tombs) net 

Untraveiled Berkshire. L. s. . 'Low) net 

A Tramp’s Schooling. Kn A N. Cooper.(Unwin) net 

Adventures of a Civil Engineer. C o. I’.mte.(Rivers) net 

Round the World In a Motor-Car. A Scaifoglm .. 

1 Richards) net 

Gilded Beauties of the Second Empire. V. Loliec (Lung' net 

The French Revolution. R M. Johnston .(Macmillan) net 

L’AUemagne au Travail. V. c..unimn .(Piene Roger) 

The Real Francis Joseph. H < 1 . Uemdti .(l-ong' net 

Austria-Hungary, g. Dr.ig<- .'Munuy) nut 

Spain. R. Tyler .(Kichaids) net 

Secret History of tho Court of Spain. Rachel Challice . 

(Long) net 

Portugal. W. "II. Koehel .(Constable) net 

Diversions in Sicily. It K Jones.(Rivera’ net 

Under Throe Tsars. P. S. I.ilimei .(Morgan and Scott) net 

Letters from Malabar. H Mr use. (Rnuiledge) net 

An Egyptian Oasis. H. J I.. Misirlml!.(Munay) net 

Growls from Uganda. Cntolans.(Stock' net 

Prehistoric Rhodesia. R N Hall .Unwin' net 

New York in tho Seventeenth Century. Mis s.v.m Rensselaei. 

Vois. I. and fl ...Macmillan) ret 

Across Venezuela and Colombia. II. Bingham ......(Unwin' net 
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SOCIOLOGY. 


An Empire in Pawn. A. J. Wilson .(Unwin! net 10/6 

The Sovranty of Society. II. I'.. M. Snitfi-.-ld.(Unwin) net 5/0 

Marriage as a Trade. Cicely Hamilton.Ch ipman' O'. 

Town-Planning. H. I. Tiiggs. t Mi-t>iueii) net 15/0 

Pitman’s Mercantile Law. J A. Slat, r .(Piimani nut 5 0 

Safety of British Railways. " II. R. M ilson.king) n. 1 ar, 

Sailing Ships. IS. K. Chatterton.(Sidgw-ick and Jackson) net ift.'o 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY. 


Castleman, H. C. ff. Oliver..-(Long) 

Cobb, T. Mr. Burnside’s Responsibility •.(Mills and Boon) 

Collins, C. The Human Mole .(Greening) 

Craven, Priscilla. A Lighted Candle .....(Rivers) 

Crespigny, Mrs. p. c. de. The Coming of Aurora . (Nash) 

Dejeans, K. The Winning Chance .(Milne) 

Dill, Hessie. The Silver Glen .(Digby, Iamg) 

Don mg ton, A., and A. G. Stephens. The Lady Calphurnla 

Royal . (Mills and Boon) 

Dninnnond, H. Shoes of Gold . (Stanley Paul) 

Durant, M. A Raised Siege.(White) 

Gilchrist, R. M. Pretty Fanny's Way .(Everett) 

Girvin, H. Cackling Geese .(Long) 

Gissing, A. The Unlit Lamp. (White) 

Halifax, Knbci t. Low Society .(Constable) 

Harns-Mm hunt. J. 1). The House Of tho Soul .(Chapman) 

Haslcite. J. The Passion of the President .(Eveiett) 

Home, Frances. An Awakened Memory . (Ward, Lock) 

Hornim.m, R. The Romance of Beauty .(Nash) 

Hume. F. The Solitary Farm .(Ward, Lock) 

limes, J. w. If. Old as the World. (Rebn.an) 

James, and I>. Stolen Honey .(Stanley Paul) 

Jclf, J. The Enterprise of Ella .(Long) 

Lt-b am , M. Ars&ne Lupin . (Richards) 

Lc.gluon, MaiieC. An Eye for an Eye .(Ward, Lock) 

lacijucux, W. The House of Whispers .(Nash) net 

I .one, C. de. Petrovich’s Revenge .(Greening) 

Lubbock, If. Deep Soa Warriors .(Methuen) 

McKnery, j. A Black Inheritance .(Greening) 

Malel, Lucas. The Score .I Muiray) 

Marsli, R. A Royal Indiscretion .Methuen' 

Masefield, John. Multitude and Solitude. (Richards) 

Mastin, J Through the Sun In an Airship .(Giiflin) 

Meadows, .slice M. The Infatuation of Marcella. 

.Dighy, Long) 

Netheisole, s. c. Mary up at Galferies .(Mills and Moon) 

Norris, F. The Third Clrclo . . (lame) 

Osbourne, Lloyd. Harm’s Way .(Mills and Moon) 

Owen, Chniles. Philip Loveluck . Everett) 

Patt.-isnn, J. K. Watchers i by the Shore .Methuen) 

Pease, Howard. With the Warden of the Marches. 

(Constable) 

l’embei ton. Max. Adventures of Captain Jack . . . 

(Mills and Moon) 

phillpntts. Eden. The Fun of the Fair .(Murray' net 

Moulton, C K Justified .(Greening) 

Rideout, H. M. Dragon’s Blood. (Constable) 

Saix, T. dr The Vulture’s Prey . (Unwin) 

Shore, W. T. Above All Things. Long) 

Snmvden, K. The Forbidden Theatre ..(Laurie) 

Siokei, Hrani. The Lady Of the shroud . . Ileincmann) 

Bliong, R. The Marquis Catilini . .Greening! 

Train, Arthur. The Butler’S Storv . (Laurie) 

Walson, H. It M. Tho Castle by the Sea . (Methuen) 

Whishiw. F. A Village Temptress .(Everett) 

Wintte, II. The Waking Hour. (Unwin) 
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Principles Of Nature. F. Hi.venden ..Chapman) 

Fit for Work. A r. Srhfik-Wl.(Marshall Ifros ' 

Children in Health and Disease. D. Foi-vth .Munay, n.-i 


ART, MUSIC. 

Fra Llppo Lippi. A. [. \ndvisnn .(Paul net 

Modern Musical Composition. F. Cnrdor.(Cm«.*>,' „ct 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS, ETC. 


Literary History of Rome. I Wight Dug . : Unwin' net 

The Classical Element in tho Shakespeare Plays. W. Thro 

bold .. ,(M inks) m-t 

- Laurence Sterne. W. L Cross...(Macmill in) net 

A Reaping. E E. Mi-n.son ..’Heiium.nm' 

R&tnbiings of an Old Mumnrior. Kussrll Crawfurd...(( Jit*cnint;) 
Proofs.beforo Pulping. IS my Pain.(Mills and Moon) 


POEMS, DRAMAS. 

The Shepherd. (Potms.) 11. V Mon >l>. 

Nirvana Days. (Poems) c v R1,e. 

in Wind and Hill. (Poems.) G W. V oimg.. 

,. Poems. Cau. ,11 11 . Li Rawnsky . 

Jr Ballads. F. Langbiidgc. 

f, Seven Plays, l.adv Gn.go-v. 

The Marriage of Iseult. etc. (IMays ) 


The Cliffs. (D uuua.) 


.(Alien' 

.-.....(Hudder) net 

.'Smith. Hitler) net 

.(Mucl.eh jm*} lit t 

.Maunsel net 

..M.ninscl' net 

'1. i I. L*’t* . 

i.M.iiln ws) net 

C. M. Doughty .1 Duckworth) 

NOVELS. 

.Ibanesi, K. M. The Invincible Amelin.. -,\[ Limin' 

lien, James Lain**. The Bridj of the Mistletoe iM.u uuil.ud m t 

j*kew, A. and L. Testimony . (Chapman) 

Starscougii, J. A Roman Tragedy, etc .Auowsnmh) 

%rr, Robert. Card iliac ... . (.Mills and 1 !i)oi 1i 

i*flrrdmc»ie, i». R. A White Lie. Conn) 

ferison, Rail. The Necrmancers .vHiitcluusoui 

teebner,<P. /. A Hoyal Ward.nJashuin 

e, W. Over Brave Blue Seas .iCemuiy Press) 
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Bernard Shaw “ A most nasty Traitor.” 

In The Mask, John Semar writes on Mr. Bernard 
Shaw and the Censor :— 

Really Mr. Bernard Shaw's quarrels grow somewhat tiresome, 
lie has nagged at everything which is beautiful, anil Beauty has 
turned the cold shoulder to him. He is imahle to create a 
work of Beauty,—a work of Art. And now in sheer despera¬ 
tion he begins to nag at the Censor, and, what is quite 
intolerable, at his Majesty ('-• King. 

We hate this: and ccrtainl his altitude in no way reflects 
the feeling ol the theatre tow nds our Monarch or his wishes. 
It reflects instead a certain nasLj socialism which the lovcts of 
Shakespeare and Great Britain cannot tolerate. 

Mr. Shaw is, in short, a most nasty traitor. Unable to understand 
Beauty, and unable to create a work of Beauty through lack of 
a certain nobility of spirit which has since time immemorial 
possessed the great artists, tie vents his spleen on us all, creating 
thereby works of mischief. Mr. Shaw would have been 
imprisoned long ago in any oilier land than England, and 
everyone would have rejoiced. 

It is of no use for him to attempt to excuse himself as he does 
so weakly in the 7’imcs of May 29 , and we consider that he has 
committed an unpardonable act as a British subject and one 
utterly unworthy of a man of letters. 

'rite (’ettsor is a blessing ; his task a most difficult one which 
lie panics out to the best ol his ability, lie saves us from the 
infection of Mr. Shaw’s most lurid plays and wc are grateful for 
this. 


















































































LANGUAGES AND LETTER-WRITING 


I N the Revue Universitaire for July M. H. 
Bomecque, of Lille, has an interesting article 
upon the extension of the vocabulary by the 
direct method. He tells about the once well-known 
though now little-heeded volume of T. Robertson, 
published about 1830, with its parallel English and 
French versions and its dictionary of the etymology 
of the words used in the illustrative story. Modern 
methods demand more than this, says M. Bornecque. 
We have to associate words with their context; in 
the little time the modern language teacher has at 
his disposal not one effort must be aimless. 'Then, 
incidentally, he exposes the difficulties the French pupil 
encounters when learning English, by showing that 
when the master gives for translation the phrase “ to 
set a task,” it must be explained to the pupil that 
here “ set ” equals “ give,” and yet care must be taken 
that the pupil does not then suppose that “set" and 
“ give " are synonymous terms. 

The following letter from my post-bag is an amus¬ 
ing example of some of these difficulties :— 

Dear Sirs,—One of my friends has said to me, “You take 
charge of get corresponding between the various lands and I 
beg leave you to procure me a young lady English corre¬ 
sponding to improve me this language." I trust you can 
procure to me a young lady about my to know and in this case 
I should lie to you very grateful to please request her to pen 
me at the following address in hopes of answer.—Your faith¬ 
fully, etc. 

A young French lady, seventeen years of age, 
certificated, desires to come to a London family for 
a year. Her parents can only pay ^3 per month— 
but she would give two hours’ teaching (not house¬ 
work) daily as part payment of board and lodging. 

ESPERANTO. 

The 17th July at the White City was successful 
from every point of view. About 1,200 Esperantists, 
it is supposed, were present at one time or the other. 
“ La espero ” was performed, as arranged, and the 
effect of the band and voices in the open, taken up 
as the words were by the groups scattered here and 
there, was truly impressive. At the reception it was 
discovered that in order to be present many had 
journeyed all night and would have to return the 
succeeding night or on Sunday—such as came from 
Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Leeds, Amiens, Brussels, 
for instance. One German gentleman did not know 
of the gathering, but coming to the Exhibition on his 
arrival in London, and finding the Esperanto flag 
flying and directions to various places posted up in 
Esperanto, rather prematurely came to the conclusion 
that Esperanto was the official language at the White 
City ! Another friend came from Bilbao, and some of 
the rencontres between those who hitherto had been 
letter-friends only were very amusing. That the concert 
was a great pleasure was inevitable, for the singers 
were all members of the Esperanto “Vagabonda 
Klubo.” 
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The arrangements for Barcelona are now 
eluded. The Congress opens by services in 
various churches on September 5th. The fares froii 
London to Barcelona and back will be 131 

third class, £5 2s. fid. second, 4s. first, viA Ney . 
haven, Paris, Toulouse; slightly more viA Calstijj 
Tickets will have to be taken a week in advance 
however, in order to ensure the generous concessi 
of the various companies concerned. Full infori 
tion will be given if queries are addressed to 
British Esperanto Association, Museum Static) 
Buildings, 133, High Holhorn. A stamped address© 
envelope should be enclosed. Many have arrange 
to leave London on Wednesday, September 1 
staying one or two nights in Paris at the Esperan 
Hotel (3 francs)'; then on to Toulouse for the ne; 
night; so breaking the journey. The special! 1 
appointed through train leaves Paris on Friday ni c ’ 
(3rd), arriving at Barcelona on Saturday evening; 
In every case three tickets at least will be needed- 
London—Paris; Paris—Port-Bou ; Port-Bou—Bare 
Iona, as the companies arc quite different. 

A bicycle caravan viA Bordeaux is being arrange 
by Mr. Lewis, of 5, Fenwick Street, Liverpool. 

Mudie will go by sea to Lisbon, and then on throi _ 
some interesting parts of the Peninsula. Board ah 
lodging during the Congress will cost from jQx 8s, 

£$ 1 os. for the week,'according to class of accomnH 
dation. Vegetarians are having special arrangement 
made for them. The Congress ticket is ro fram 
and this of course must be shown to ensu 
rebates. 

Abbe Richardson has written a delightful Espef 
anto article in the July number of La Revue. I ca 
only summarise his statements, however. He say 
he saw for the first time in October, 1906, the lit 
io-sous French Esperanto book, and after eight day 
wrote a postcard to Sweden—the commencement;$ 
a vast correspondence. Mr. Richardson has n<ij| 
two hundred correspondents in eighteen countrie 
most knowing only their own language and Esj 
anto. This first Swedish friend has now travelle 
largely, using only Esperanto. Ten months afte 
hearing about the language Mr. Richardspn attend* 
the Cambridge Congress and conducted the Esr 
anto services, and naturally talked with people of 4 
nations, including Persians, Hindus and Japanese^ 
Of course his article is ardent in its appreciation ©| 
the language. :5 

A little twopenny book, a translation of an articfcl 
upon her own blind city, by Carmen Sylvia, is pub 4 ; 
lished by Dr. O’Connor. The profits will be devoted? 
to providing Braille Esperanto books for thejki 
blind. '‘M 

The Royal College cf Surgeons, Dublin, have| 
unanimously accepted Esperanto as a subject for the|| 
entrance examination. 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR JULY. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

July i,—The National Libera) Federation Conference opened 
At Southport ; among the resolutions carried was one appmving 
of the Budget ... The employh of the L.C.C. tramways, by a 
majority of 4,734 to 759 voted in favour of the establishment 
t»f conciliation boards ; the Board of Tiade will now take 
steps to form such boards ... Sir William Curzon-Wyllie and 
Dr. Lalcaca, of Shanghai, were shot dead bv an Indian 
Student at the Imperial Institute ... 

1 he j Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain endorsed the terms of the 
Agreement between the South Wales 
Coal-owners and miners at Cardiff. 

■ July 2.—The Frinie Minister ad¬ 
dressed a great meeting at Southport; 
he expressed gratification on the volun¬ 
tary union of South Africa ... The 
(business centre of Cobalt, the silver 
tnining town in Ontario, was destroyed 
j»jr fire. 

;■ July 3.— The King visited Rugby 
School and opened the new Speech 
Room built in memory of Archbishop 
Temple ... A meeting of Indians resi¬ 
dent in London expressed horror and 
detestation of the murder of Sir Curzon- 
Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca ... Karl Car¬ 
rington, President of the Board of 
Agriculture, spoke on the Budget, 
which he said would help the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture. 

July 5.—The King reviewed in 
Know slcy Park the West Lancashire 
Territorial Division ami other troops to 
the number of 16,000 .. The American 
Senate unanimously adopted a resolu¬ 
tion providing that an amendment to 
the Constitution authorising the Fede¬ 
ral Government to levy an income tax 
without apportionment among t In- 
States shall be submitted to the Slat.- 
Legislatures for ratification. 

July 6.—The King opened the no— 

Infirmary in Manchester. He after¬ 
wards reviewed the East Lancashiie 
Territorial Force in Worsley Park ... 

The final stage of the Daylight Saving 
Bill before the Select Committee was 
reached ... The Federation of Grocers’ 

Associations met at Oxford and pro¬ 
tested against the coupon system ... It 
Iras stated that the Russian Chief of 
Police in Paris was convicted some 
years ago by the French Courts 
fpr bomb-throwing. M. Clenicnccau 
Ordered an inquiry .. In the High 
Court at Calcutta Mr. Justice Fletcher 
found for Mr. Lajpat Rai against the 
Englishman newspaper, and awarded 
Sim j£l,000 damage-.. 

V July 7.—The King opened the new 

gildings of the Birmingham University ... More Russian 
Bpops were landed in Persia. 

jfyuly 8.—The King laid the foundation stone of the new 
‘Sljlding of the Imperial College ol Science and Technology at 
Nith Kensington . Members of the Gentian Warden City 
iation visited Manchester and the Corporation e-date of 
ley and the premises of the Co-operative Wholesale 
;i£ty ..: The inquiry in o the Maypole Colliery disaster, in 
seventy-five lives were lost, was concluded. The jury’s 
jet involved censure both of the management and of the 
of Government inspection. 



Phfltngraph by] 1 Vandyk. 

Sir W. H. Curzon-Wyllie. 

Who was muidrrcd at the Imperial 
Institute on July 1st. 


July 9. —‘The Home Secretary replied to a deputation from 
both Houses of Convocation of Canterbury on the subject of 
betting ...The trial of over a hundred of the Suffragettes who 
were arrested on the 29th ult. outside the House of Commons 
opened at Bow Street. Lord Robert Cecil argued that the 
Police had exceeded their powers. Sir Albert dc Rutzen fined 
Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Haverfield £$ each, but agreed to 
grant a case to enable the defendants to get the decision of a 
highci court ... The F.xecutive 1 ’oni- 
mittec of the Scottish Miners’ Federa¬ 
tion agreed to submit the whole ques¬ 
tion of action in the wages crisis t<i 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
... All the important pits in the North 
Staffordshire coalfield were closed in 
consequence of the strike of the pit-bovs. 

July 10.—A manifesto by leading 
bankers and merchants in the City oi 
London, including many Unionists, 
was published, declaring that Free 
Trade is the sheet-anchor of our com¬ 
merce .. The campaign in the country- 
in sttpp ■ t of the Budget was opened 
at Rochdale ... Prince Bulow gave a 
farewell banquet to the officials of the 
Foreign Office. 

July 12.—A number of delegates in 
connection with the South African 
Union Bill arrived in London .. The 
dispute in consequence of the mine- 
owners’ action on the passing of the 
Eight Hours’ Act extended to North 
\\ ales ami Statlonlshire and Warwick¬ 
shire coalminers. 

July 13.—The Persian Nationali-l 
forces entered Tchciun .. Bolivia ic- 
fused to accept the arbitral decision 
ol Argentina lieuveen Peru and Bolivia 
... The Inlet national Arhitiation 
League held a meeting in London, 
which was addressed by Dr. Ismail 
Khun, a Persian Nationalist, who 
dcscrilied the Shah’s oppression under 
the protection of Russia. * 

July- 14.—The Kaiser decided that 
Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg should 
succeed Prince Bulow as Uhancelloi 
of the German Empire ... Prince 
Bulow received the Order of the 
Black Eagle on his retirement . . 
Lighting continued between thel’eisian 
Katie 1. !i ,ts and the Russian Cossack' ; 
the Shall took refuge in a Palace 
outside Teheran ... Admiial Lord 
Charles hc-resford was entertained in 
London by the l'handier of Commerce 
... The Wesleyan Conference met at 
Lincoln, Kev. W. Perkins assuming the 
Presidency for the coining year... At Bis- 
ley, Rugliy won the Ashburton Shield, 
and Cambridge beat Oxford l»y 35 points. 
July tv—Submarine Ctl sunk, in collision with a merchant 
steamer off the Norfolk coast ; only three lives out of sixteen 
were saved ... In the French Chamber M. Clcmenceau 
announced that steps had been taken for the suppression of 
foreign police service in France .. Earl Gray, Governor- 
General of Canada, gave evidence before the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Electoral Reform ; he advocated the single transferable 
vote. 

July tfi.—England won the Klcho Shield at Bisley with 1 , 7*7 
points ... Mr. Lloyd George addressed the bankers and mer¬ 
chants of the City of London at a Mansion House banquet ... 
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Photograph Av\ [Scott, Bradford. 

The Rev. William Perkins. 

New President nf the Wesleyan Conference. 


The Shall of Persia was deposed 1 >y the Nationalists ami his 
eldest son l.used to the Tlnone ; the ('oss.uk Brigade, under 
Colonel I.i.rkliofl, was transferred to the Nationalist service, and 
a Piovisional (Internment arranged at Teheran . The Miners’ 
Federation called to consider the waives dispute in the Scottish 
coalfield decided on a ballot of the members tluoughout Creat 
Britain. Mr. Winston Churchill ottered his seivtces, wlni h 
were provisionally accepted by representatives of the Miners 
and Coalowncrs. 

"July 17.—Mr. Chiu chill delivered a striking speech in sup¬ 
port of the Budget at Edinburgh ... The young Shah was pro¬ 
claimed at Teheran under joint Anglo-Russian protection . . 
The Turkish Government invited Bulgarian otliceis to Constan¬ 
tinople for the anniversary of the Proclamation of the Constitu¬ 
tion .. A great demonstration took place at Bolton in favour 
of the Budget ... The Health Congicss opened at Leeds ... 
The Woman’s Trade Union League and the Woman’s Labour 
League held a joint demonstration at Karl’s Couit Exhibition, 
London .. The annual gala of the Northumberland Mi nets was 
held at Tynemouth. Mr. Kcir Ilardte spoke on the coal crisis. 
Eight hundred thousand miners are called upon to vote on the 
wages question .. The vessels of the Fleet assembled in the 
Thames were visited by large crowds ... M. Thcotokis, the 
Greek Premier, resigned. 

July 19.—A preliminary meeting of the South African repre¬ 
sentatives took place in London The Bath pageant opened, 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught being present The 
twelfth International Congress on Alcoholism liegan in London 
... Mr. Latham attempted his aeroplane flight from France to 
England, but w’hen eight miles out the motor stopped and the 
machine with Mr. Latham fell into the sea, hut were taken 
aboard by the French destroyer Hat pen. 

July 20.—M. Clemeneeau and his Cabinet resigned on the 
Naval Inquiry debate in the French Chamlier, which resulted in 
a vote of “ No confidence ” ... Severe fighting took place in 
Morocco between Moot's and Spaniards The Lord Mayor and 
Corporation witnessed a mimic attack of torpedoes on the 


Dreadnought Southend .. The Wesleyan Conference resolved" 
by 224 votes to 136 in favour of admitting women as lay repre¬ 
sentatives to the Conference. i - 

fitly 21.—The Lord Mayor entertained at luncheon forty- 
ollicers and I.200 men from the Fleet in the Thames ... The,'; 
South African delegates attended at the Foreign Office for three,; 
hours ; they considered the schedules of the Union Bill, dealing ;, 
with the native question . Tile Moors continued their attack®,! 
on the Spanish camp, in which the Spaniards lost heavily. 

July 22. - The House of lands began the hearing of the case,’! 
which will decide whether tiaxles unions are entitled to make 
levy on their members for the payment of Labour representations 
in Parliament ... Mi. Asquith was enteitained by the Eighty,! 
Club in London . . The delegates from the Turkish Parliament ‘ 
were entertained by the Government at the House of Coinmons 
... Mr. Churchill presided at a special meeting of coalowneW! 
and miners held at the Board of Tiadc Office. It was agreed. 1 !* 
that the reduction of wages should be postponed. ; 

July 23.—The Prime Minister addressed a great meeting UH'| 
the City of London in defence of the Budget .. A strong branch;; 
of the Free Trade Union was established in Manchester ... Thfti 
Joint Committee appointed by the l. onlerencc of Scottish Coals* 
owners and Miners met in piivate at the Board of Trade Office.! 
...Modar Lai Dhingra, the young Indian student, was sentenced^ 
to death for the murder of Sir W. Ciuzon-Wyllio ... Owing to*? 
the unpopular war in Moioceo, disorders took place at Madrid.^ 
July 24.— 'Hie King entertained the delegates of tlie Souths 
Alriean Union to lunch at Biukingliam Palate .. The Fleet left-j 
the Thames and anchored off Dover and Deal ... During thtf' 
sham attack on Portsmouth two torpedo boats came into? 
collision, and one suffered serious damage ... M. Briand lOiO'tl 
1 ili-led the list of the members ol the new French Cabinet . 

M. Blciiot made the first successful attempt to cross the Eng«g 
lish Channel, from Calais to Dover, on Ins monoplane ... 4 ^ 
demonstration in support of the land taxation proposals of the* 
Budget look place in London ... The King's prize at Bisley waifci 
won by Corporal Burr (London Rifle Btigade), with an aggrif* 
gate of 324. . ,1 

July 26. - The King received at Buckingham Palace the*; 
Australian and New Zealand sailors who have been training jhfs 
the naval depots ol this country . M. 1 ! I print was present at W 
reception given in his honour ill London The performance oft 
the York Hist01 ie Pageant began, also a Welsh National! 
Pageant, with live thousand perfotmers, commenced at CardifiE 
The transports conveying the British, French, Italian 
Russian troops left f rete, completing the evacuation . . Martial^ 
law was proclaimed in Barcelona owing to the demonstration] 
there against tile campaign in Morocco ... The transfer to Great} 
Biitatn of the Siamese Stales Keluntan and Tringganu way 
completed ... Mr. Churchill spoke at Norwich at a greafj 
meeting of the Budget League. f 

July 27.—Mr. Balfour attended a meeting in the City aqfjjj| 
spoke against the Budget ... The joint committee of represent 
latives of coalowncrs and mincis met in Glasgow to consider?* 
the crisis in the Scottish coal trade ... M. Latham mad«iJ 
second unsuccessful attempt to cross the Channel in a n*ti$ 
acioplane ... On the recommendation of the Highways Con& 
mittce of the L.C.C., it was decided by the Council to constrtKX 
about twenty-four miles of new tramways ... Mr. Schreiner WM 
the guest in London of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Prs|» 
lection Society. He said he had come to London in the interest 
of the native races under the South African Constitution Bill 
In the French Chamber a vote' of confidence in the Nevf 
Ministry was carried by 306 votes to 46. J 

July 28.—The first meeting of the Imperial Defence Coii« 
ference took place at the Foreign Office ; the proceedings wer® 
private .. The Portsmouth Harbour Boom Defence was tested 
by the destroyer Fet ret, which steamed at full speed and broke 
through it with great ease ... The result of the ballot on thy 
question as to whether a general stoppage of work shall l)C 
declared in support of the Scottish miners, in resistance to the 
demand of the coalowncrs for a general reduction of wages, was 
received in London ; 518,361 members voted for a stoppage^ 
62,980 against ... Martial law was proclaimed over the whoh| 




of Spain ... General Pintos was killed in a battle at Melilla ... 
Mr. F. Holder was elected Speaker of the Australian Par¬ 
liament. 

July 29.—The Imperial Defence Conference sal at the War 
Office. It was decirled to appoint committees of experts to go 
into details of military defence ... A tnarlde statue of the late 
Lord Salisbury was unveiled at the Foreign Office ... The 
Conference on the coal crisis met at the office of the Board of 
Trade, and after prolonged controversies adjourned ... The 
political situation in Spain increased in gravity owing to the 
disasters to the Spanish troops in Morocco, where about one 
thousand rank and file were reported as killed during the bailie 
on the 27th inst. ... The President sent a letter embodying his 
ultimatum on the United States Tariff Reform to the American 
S&iate. 

July 30.—Mr. Lloyd George addressed a meeting in Lime- 
house on the Budget.. Sir Joseph Ward, Prime Miniver of New 
Zealand, was entertained at the House of Commons...The Coal 
Crisis was reported to be ended, the Conference having agreed 
to a settlement. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

July 10.—The result of the polling in the Cleveland Division 
Of Yorkshire caused by the promotion of Mr. Samuel to Cabinet 
yank was as follows :— 

Mr. Herbert Samuel (I.) ... ... ... 6,296 

Mr. Windsor Lewis (U) 5 > 3 2 5 

Majority ... ... ■■■ 07 1 

July 16.—Result of the polling in Mid-Derbyshire : — 

Mr. Hancock (Lib.-Lab.) ... 6,735 

Mr. Cresswell (U) 4 > 39 2 

Majority . .. 2,343 

July 20.—Result of the polling for the Dumfries Burghs 

W4S :— 

Mr. Gulland (L). 1,877 

Mr. J. Duncan (U) 1,585 

Majority . 292 

July 22.—Result of the polling in the High Peak Division of 
Derbyshire:— 

Mr. O. Partington (L) ... ... ... ... 5,619 

Mr. A. I’rofumo (C) 5,27a 


July 26.—County Court Bill : the first clause was struck oqt 
by 37 votes to 32. 

July 27.—Second reading of the South African Bill agreed to. 

July 28.—Territorial Force Reserve s statement by Lord 
Lucas. 

July 29.—Bills advanced. 

July 30.—The Government Bill for establishing Labour - 
Exchanges was read a first time. 

House of Commons. 

July I.—Supply : Naval Works vote agreed to. 

July 2.- Committee of Supply : Vote for Labour Exchanges 
Bill agreed to. 

July 5.—Finance Bill: at Clause 2, “increment value,” Mr. > 
Kidsdalc moved an amendment which, after discussion, was 
rejected by 248 votes to 77. 

July 6.—Finance Bill : Clause 2 resumed. 

July 7.—Finance Bill : Clause 2. 

July 8.—Mr. Gladstone, answering Sir A. Williamson, 
announced that the King had established a medal to be called 
the King’s Police Medal for the reward of courage and devo¬ 
tion in the Police Force. Supply : 01. a vote for the salaries 
and expenses of the Secretary of Scotland Office. 

July 9.—Irish Land Bill ; The financial resolution for carry¬ 
ing out the purposes of the Bill was passed without a division. 

July 12.-—Finance Bill resumed. 

July 13 --Finance Bill : Cl ’use 2, as amended, was carried 
by 302 votes to 114. Clause 5 was then proceeded with. 

July 14.—Finance Bill at Clause 4. Increment Value Duty. 
All night sitting. 

July 15,—The Education Vote: in Supply. Mr. Runciman 
made a statement on the progress of Education, and said he 
had decided not to put in force the regulations regarding the 
training colleges ... The North Eastern Railway Bill was 
opposed by the Labour Members, and adjourned. There was 
an angry scene during the sitting, and Mr. Will Thorne was 
suspended. 

July 16.—The Prime Minister, with Mr. Balfour’s sympathy, 
moved that the suspension of Mr. W. Thorne in the all night 
sitting be expunged ; agreed to ... Trade Boards Bill as 
amended on Report; read a third time. 

July 19.—F'inance Bill : Clause 6 carried and Clause 7 con, 
sidered. 

July 20,—Finance Bill: Clause 7 passed and Clause 8 con¬ 
sidered. 


Majority . 347 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

Houm of Lords. 

July 6.—The Small Holdings and Allotment Bill for Scot¬ 
land brought forward by the Unionist Party was read a second 
time without a division. 

1 July 7.—The Earl of Portsmouth raised the question of the 
capacity of the Territorial Force to defend the country in case 
of invasion. 

July 8.—The House gave a second reading to three Govern¬ 
ment measures. 


' July J2.—Earl Roberts moved the second reading of the 
National Service Training and Home Defence Bill. 

July 13.—Debate on the second reading of the National 
Service Bill. Rejected by 123 to 103. 

. July 14.—E< ird Gorell’s Resolution to give county courts 
jurisdiction in divorce cases. Inquiry suggested. Resolution 
withdrawn. 

4 July 15.—Scottish Crofters Bill (opposed by the Govern¬ 
ment) read a second time without a division ... Professional 
Accountants Bill adjourned. 

Muly 20.—Hops (No. 2) Bill : Committee Stage .. Public- 
jpmse Improvement Bill. 

Ijjtly 21.—Lord Carrington announced that the Boards of 
Ggriculture and Education had. arrived at an understanding as 
pgeneral lines of c<-operation in regard to education in rural 

Ipfuly 22 .—The South A.rican Union Bill was read a first 


July 21.~The House sat till seven in the morning and passed 
Clauses 8 and 9 of the F'inance Bi’l. 

JuE 22.—Supply : Foreign Office Vote ; Sir Charles DilltffP^* 
Sir G. White and Mr. Henderson criticised the action of the 
Foreign Office in various directions. 

July 23.—Irish Land Bill in Committee. 

July 26.—Navy Estimates : Mr. McKenna announced the 
intention of the Government to proceed with the four con¬ 
tingent battleships; the debate, in which Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour took part, turned oti this subject. 

July 27.-—Colonial Office Vote: discursive debate on South 
ami East Africa. 

July 28.—A long sitting was devoted to the Prime Minister’s 
proposals for amendment of the Standing Orders. 

July 29.—Supply : Imperial Defence ... The Report of the 
Labour Exchanges Bill agreed to and Bill read a third time. 

July 30.—Committee on Irish Land Bill. 

OBITUARY. . 

July 1.—SirCurzon-Wyllic, K.C.I.E.,6l...FatherTyrrell,47. 

July 9.—Lord Ripon, 81. 

July 12.—Professor Newcombe (American astronomer). 

July 13.—M. Chaplain (French sculptor). 

July 17.—Don Carlos (Pretender to the Spanish Throne). 

July 19.—Miss Rosa Carey (novelist). 

July 21.—Ilerr Karpeles (German writer and journalist), 61. 

July 23.—Sir Frederick Holder (Australia). 

July 26.—Mr. Holpin, M.P. for West Clare, 65 ... M. Eugene 
Rolland (authority on French folklore), 63. 

July 27.—Mr. J. Dixon (Chairman of Lloyd's Register Com¬ 
mittee) ... Mr. Henry Elworthy, C.I.K., 62. 

V n ’ ’ 
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The 

British Empire, 
Limited. 


LONDON, September r, 1909. 

The most important political 
event of August was the formal 
announcement by the Prime 
Minister that henceforth the 
British Empire must be regarded as a Limited 
Liability Company, the shareholders of which are 
only liable to be called upon to the extent of their 
holdings. Hitherto Empires have always been 
organised on a basis of unlimited liability. Every 
integral part of every Empire that has hitherto been 
known to exist has been subject to an unlimited 
liability to share in all the. wars of the Empire of 
which it forms a part. The first serious infringe¬ 
ment of this principle was the exemption of Egypt 
from all share in the Russo-Turkish War. It was the 
exception that proves the rule. But now a ne\y kind 
of Empire has been invented hitherto totally unknown 
in international law—the British Empire, Limited— 
each of whose component parts is free to choose 
whether or not it will participate in the wars of its 
Sovereign. It is amazing that so little attention has 
been paid to this epoch-making declaration, which 
effects a revolution in the fundamental principles of 
international law. 

The principle was first prominently 
brought forward by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier when the Canadian Volun¬ 
teers were allowed to take part in 
The Canadian Prime Minister then 
in good set terms asserted the right of Canada to 
decide whether or not she would take part in any 
Imperial wars. I was almost alone in pointing out at 
the time the immense political significance of this 
declaration. Now the same curious inattention is 
shown when the British Prime Minister formally 
endorses Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s doctrine. After 
explaining the conclusions of the Imperial Conference 
to the House of Commons, Mr. Asquith said :— 


Mr. Asquith’s 
Declaration. 


the Boer War. 


The result was a plan for so organising the forces of the 
Crown, wherever they are, that while preserving the complete 
autonomy of each Dominion, should those />‘minions desire U 
assist in the defence of the Empire in a real emergency, their forces 
coultl be rapidly combined into one homogeneous Imperial 
Army. —August 26th, 1909. 

The words which I have italicised show clearly that 
no Dominion is held to be bound by virtue of its 
allegiance to the Sovereign of the British Empire tc 
place its forces at his disposition, no matter how real 
may be the emergency. If it should not desire r t tc 
do, it is free to refuse so to do. This is to convert the 
British Empire into a loose alliance of independent 
sovereign States, which are not even hound to help 
each other in case of war. The alliance between 
Austria anti Germany is far more stringent than the 
tie which unites for purposes of war the component 
parts of the British Empire, Limited. 

If the Dominions are each sove 
Some reign independent States, wit! 

Corollaries. absolute right to refuse to assis 
the Empire in case of war, ther 
it follows that the Empire is equally free to refuse tc 
assist them if in the exercise of their independent 
they should desire to go to war. If they can declari 
their neutrality in case of an Imperial war, w< 
can equally repudiate responsibility for any war it 
which any of the Dominions may become involved 
So great and endless are the complication 
which this Empire, Limited, will involve from th< 
jurist’s point of view, that it can hardly bi 
regarded as more than a half-way house to th 
assumption by each of the Dominions of absolut< 
sovereignty. If, for instance, we went to war witl 
Germany and South Africa declared for neutrality 
would a German cruiser respect that neutrality if the 
Union Jack was flying over Cape Town ? If Canadc 
declared that she had no desire to assist in ar 
Imperial war, would the British Fleet be allowed tc 
make the naval ports of the Dominion bases for coal- 
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ng, refilling, etc. ? The simple fact is that if any 
Dominion did nol desire to assist the Empire in time 
if war, it could only secure respect for its neutrality 
>y declaring its independence the moment that < Treat 
Britain declared war. To avoid that contingency, 
he decision of questions of peace and war will have 
o be taken out of the hands of the British Cabinet 
md placed in those of a representative Council of the 
impire, in which all the Dominions are fully repre- 
iented, and by whose decisions all the Dominions 
vill agree to be bound. 

Mr. Asquith said that the dele- 
South Africa’s gates from South Africa did not feel 
Attitude. themselves in a position either to 

submit or to approve positive pro- 
ios.iIs until the Union of South Africa was an accon. 
dished fact. It may be regarded as certain that the 
iouth African Dominion will insist upon maintaining 
ae limited character of the partnership. In a speech 
.’hich I made at Johannesburg shortly after the war, 
je first speech in which the nature of the British 
impire, Limited, was ever explained to the Boers, 
special stress was laid upon the fact that their nccept- 
nce of the Union Jack did not involve them necessarily 
1 Imperial wars. That speech, I am glad to know, had 
ot a little to do in inducing the Boers to reconsider 
ieir attitude of antagonism to incorporation in 
le Empire, and we may depend upon it that they 
fill not be a bit behind the Canadians in insisting 
ipon retaining in their own hands the right of deciding 
whether or not they shall participate in any Imperial 
tars. 

The arrangements for defence of 

The Arrangement the British Empire, Limited, as 
with 1 

the Dominions. announced by Mr. Asquith, were 

as follows. With regard to mili¬ 
ary forces, it was recommended that 
■lithout impairing the complete control of the Government of each 
Dominion over thmilitary forces raised within it, these forces 
houlri be stand,inli-cl, the formation of units, the .arrangements 
or transport, the patterns of weapons, and so forth being as far 
.s possible assimilated to those which have been recently worked 
tut for the Briti-.lt \rmy. liy this means these forces could be 
apidly combined into one homogeneous Imperial army. 

iVith regard to the Navy, New Zealand preferred to 
:ontribute cash to the cost of the Imperial Navy. 
Canada and Australia preferred to lay the foundation 
>f fleets of their own. A Pacific fleet of three units 
vas to be formed in the East Indian, Australian and 
Chinese seas, each unit consisting of a cruiser of the 
T ndotniletble class, three second-class cruisers of the 
Bristol class, six destroyers of the “ River” class, and 
hree submarines ot the C class. One of the New 
Zealand Indomitablcs will be stationed in the China 


seas and one on the Australian station. Canada is to 
make a start with cruisers of the Bristol class and 
destroyers of the “ River” class,part to be stationed on 
the Pacific and part on the Atlantic coast. Canada 
will maintain dockyards at Halifax and Esquimault. 

Lord Charles Beresford’s im- 
The Report peaehment of the administra- 
Beresford Impeachment. tlon of the Navy having been 

patiently heard by a most 
competent Committee of the Cabinet, has been dis¬ 
missed as unproved. The finding of the Committee 
is too long to be quoted here, but it displays a most 
scrupulous anxiety to avoid giving offence to anybody, 
even to Lord Charles Beresford, who characteristi¬ 
cally takes advantage of their forbearance to claim 
their judgment as a verdict in his favour. The only 
paragraphs which afford him any colour for such a 
claim ire those which say that the Admiralty did not 
give Lord Charles their confidence, and that tIn- 
Admiralty would have been better advised in 
placing the chief command in home waters in 
the hands of a single officer. But it was entirely due 
to Lord Charles’s own conduct that these provisional 
and transitory arrangements were maintained, and the 
same reason rendered it impossible to treat him with 
confidence. When an admiral signalises his taking 
command of the Channel Fleet by abusing his 
official superiors, he ought not to be treated with 
confidence, he ought to be promptly told to strike his 
flag. All the trouble arose from trying to avoid 
treating Lord Charles Beresford with the disciplinary 
severity which the interests of the Service demanded. 
But it is really too much to quote the inconveniences 
arising from tolerating his continuance in command 
as a proof of the justice of his complaints. 

The standard of two keels to the 
The Standard German one is generally accepted 
Safety. as die standard of safety, and a 

small enough margin it is when we 
take into account the fact that the British Navy, at a 
very moderate computation, has thrice as much work 
to do as that of the German. Our naval prepon¬ 
derance was great enough three years ago to enable 
us to go to sleep like the hare, and let the tortoise 
gain lap after lap. But that margin in battle 
ships is now exhausted. The tortoise has caught 
up with the hare, as Mr. McKenna admitted 
last month, when he told the House of Com¬ 
mons that in the last three years, so far from 
laying down two keels for one, England has only 
laid down eight capital ships against Germany’s 
eleven. Henceforth the proportion of our new 
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[instruction must not be as eight is to eleven, but as 
verity is to ten. It is true that the aeroplane offers 
9 a hope that we may never need to build the 
venty, but so long as it is only a hope wc must keep 
p the two-to-onc standard. The less talk about it 
le better. What we ought to do is to build the 
rips without making phrases, and welcome every 
pportunity of proposing mutual agreement not to 
uild them. 

Lord Kitchener of Khartoum has 
K. of k.’b laid down his Indian command 

New Command, amid the universal plaudits of 
Anglo-Indiandom. He is to take 
p a new post at Malta as Commander-in-Chief of 
le Mediterranean and African military forces. Malta 
s a little out of the way as a headquarters centre for 
Nigeria and South Africa. But it is nearer than 
Whitehall, and Lord Kitchener will probably find 
imself with a freer hand in the Mediterranean than 
■e would on the Thames. 

It seems as if some fatality was 
attached to Morocco. The Kaiser’s 
visit to that country nearly em¬ 
broiled Europe in war. No sooner 
ras that settled than France found herself involved in 
. harassing and costly war at Casa Blanca, out of 
rhich she did not emerge without a narrow escape of a 
[uarrel with Germany. Now Spain, which has hitherto 
ortunately avoided burning her fingers in Morocco, 
eems to have been drawn into the fatal circle, and 
he has got the bear by the ears in the attempt which 
he is making to subdue the Riffian mountaineers, who 
lave for centuries preserved a rugged independence 
ilose to the Spanish coast town of Melilla. The story 
>f how it has come about is almost painfully familiar. 
Some concessionnaires obtained from El Roghi, the 
nalcontent chief of that region, who was in open feud 
vith the Sultan of Morocco, a concession to work 
nines of lead and iron, which are believed to exist in 
:he Riffian mountains. The concessions were invalid 
jntil the Sultan ratified them, and this the Sultan 
refused to do. Nevertheless, the concessionnaires 
attempted to exploit their concessions, and as a 
beginning began to construct a railroad from Melilla 
SO the mines. This proceeding was resented by the 
[Mountaineers, who tore up the rails, killed some 
jjf those employed in its construction, and acted, 
jjy< short, precisely as savage and independent 
Sfibes always apt when tney see the railway invading 
Ifeir territory. Figh ng followed, the Spaniards 
differed a serious reverse, and war between Spain 
iiftd the”Riffian mountaineers is in full swing. As it 


is estimated that Spain will require 50,000 troops 
before she can subdue her enemies, and as their 
subjugation will probably be followed by a renewed 
outbreak, it is not surprising that the Spanish nation 
is profoundly perturbed, and that the popular resent¬ 
ment exploded at Barcelona as soon as the garrison 
was sufficiently reduced to give insurgents a chance 
of even temporary success. The town, however, 
being commanded by a fortress, and the rest of Spain 
remaining sullenly quiescent, the Prime Minister was 
able to concentrate sufficient troops to crush the 
rebels, and order was restored in Barcelona. 

But discontent is very widespread 
A Gloomy in Spain, the dynasty is said to be 

Prospect. very unpopular, the Treasury is 

by no means too full, and the 
necessity of doubling the number of men called out 
for military service brings he ic to every village the 
sacrifices entailed by the policy of adventure at 
Melilla. Apart from these causes of discontent, there 
appears to be a very widespread resentment against 
the religious orders, whose multiplication seems to 
have kept pace with the increase of free-thinking 
irritation against monks and nuns. In Barcelona 
churches and convents were deliberately marked out 
for destruction by the revolutionists, and observers 
on the spot declare that any serious reverse through 
Spanish armies in Morocco might be followed by a 
massacre from which no monk would escape alive. 
I hope this is an exaggeration, but the outlook in 
Spain is gloomy, to say the least. 

The Tsar’s visit to Cowes was a 
The brilliant success. Nothing from 

Tsar’s visit. first to last occurred to mar the 
restful happiness of the visit. It 
is no wonder that after his departure the Tsar looked 
back upon the few brief days of halcyon felicity 
which he and his family had spent at the Isle 
of Wight as one of those delightful dreams which 
can only be a dream because they are so ideally 
perfect. The Empress, fortunately, had one of 
her comparatively rare periods of good health, and 
in the midst of their royal relatives and their 
old friends the cares of state were for a time 
forgotten. The public utterances of the Tsar in 
response to the address presented by the Corporations 
of London and Portsmouth and the Chamber of 
Commerce were frank, straightforward expressions of 
satisfaction as to the better relations already estab¬ 
lished between England and Russia, coupled with the 
confident expectation that the future would bring still 
further improvement. From a political point of view 
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the most significant utterances exchanged on that 
occasion were the speeches of the King and the Tsar, 
in both of whicli express reference was made to the 
Duma as an element making for improvement in the 
relations between the two nations. King Edward, in 
the banquet aboard his own yacht, used the following 
words :—“ I had an opportunity this year of receiving 
some representatives of the Duma, and 1 need hardly 
say what a pleasure it gave to me and the Queen to 
see them.” The Tsar replied directly to this allusion 
in excellent terms :— 

The magnificent review which I witness to-day bears full 
testimony to England’s greatness. The grand sight of the 
Home and Atlantic Fleets has impressed me deeply . . . May 
the friendly welcome given by your Majesty and the Queen and 
by your people to the members of the Duma and in the winter 
to my squadron be a token of growing cordial relationship 
between our two countries founded on common interests and 
mutual esteem. 

Note that the ill-mannered protest made by the 
Labour and Revolutionary parties against the recep¬ 
tion of the Tsar appears to have been over-ruled for 
good. The momentary irritation which it produced 
speedily disappeared when it was discovered that the 
permanent effect of the Trafalgar Square demon¬ 
stration had been to do the Tsar no end of good in 
his own country. 

Away to the North, in Sweden, 
General strike a dispute between Labour and 
ln Capital led to what might he 

Sweden. regarded as an industrial civil 

war, waged on pacific principles. It is impossible 
for outsiders to pronounce any judgment as to the 
merits of the dispute. What is plain, however, is 
that the trades unions on one side and the fede¬ 
rated employers on the other distrusted each other, 
and that both sides eagerly seized an opportunity of 
trial of strength. The trades unionist leaders declared 
for a general strike, and it is said that 650,000 men 
obeyed the call. As is usual under such circumstances, 
but scant regard was paid to the sanctity of contracts, 
and the employers had from the first the advantage of 
appealing against the combatants who had entered 
into the struggle by a breach of their engagements. 
The critical point in this industrial war, as in real war, 
was the capture of the means of communication. If 
the trades unionists in each case could have induced 
the railway employees, who are Stale servants, to join 
the strike they might have triumphed ; as it was they 
failed. The Government treated the attempt to 
capture the railways as an attempt upon itself, 
and public opinion rallied more and more in 
support against the strikers. A remarkable 
league for the defence of public interests was 


formed by the middle and upper classes 
in order to secure the necessaries of life, the 
sanitation of the towns, and the maintenance of the 
necessary conditions of civilised existence. This 
spontaneous rally on the part of the middle class is 
one of the most notable features of the strike, and one 
which will probably decide the issue. Note, as one 
of the indirect consequences of this industrial feud, 
that the annual conference of the Peace Society, which 
was to be held at Stockholm, and which Count 
Tolstoy had promised to attend, has been postponed 
until next year. The strike has been conducted 
throughout with a very creditable absence of all 
appeals to violence, a feature which is attributed 
chiefly to the fact that the sale of intoxicants had 
been suspended throughout the duration of the struggle. 

Lord Rosebery, after much mature 
Lord Rosebery’s deliberation, has decided that his 
Choice. natural place is with the landlords 
rather than with the Liberals. On 
September 10th he will address an Anti-Budget 
meeting at Glasgow, when he will at long last 

definitely step down on the anti-Libcral side of the 
fence. Of course, we all regret this. But it will 
be in some sense a relief; for it is well that Lord 
Rosebery should make; up his mind definitely on 
one side or the other. Hitherto he has been 
too much like “the cat i’ the adage,” letting 
“ I dare not ” wait upon “ I would.” He has- 

been willing to wound and yet afraid to strike. 
Now, at last, he has made up his mind to strike, 

and all the enemies of the Ministry are pro¬ 

claiming him a heaven-sent statesman, whose opposi¬ 
tion to the Budget seals its doom. But even amongst 
these enthusiasts there is a lurking doubt. Lord 
Rosebery, being intelligent, honest, and free from thei 
delusion that you can make everybody richer by 
making everybody pay more for everything they use, is 
emphatically not a Tariff Reformer. Hence the wry 
looks with which some of his new allies note the 
appearance of the new recruit. 

For our part we do not bid Lord 

Not Farewell, Rosebery farewell. We shall meet 
but 

“AuRevolr." again, for he is as a wandering 
star whose orbit will again inter¬ 
sect our own. If only he could fall in love with any 
cause, consider the world well lost for any cause, and 
be lifted so entirely out of himself that he coufd 
entirely forget Lord Rosebery, save so far as Lord 
Rosebery counts as a factor in promoting the success 
of that cause, the redemption of Lord Rose¬ 
bery might be near at hand. But it does not 
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seem to be in him, and the cause of the 
Anti-Budget League is not good enough. It must, 
however, give Lord Rosebery profound satisfaction 
to be able to speak out his mind at last against the 
whole modern system of financing the Exchequer at 
the expense of the wealthy. lie hated the Death 
Duties, for which he was as Prime Minister officially 
responsible, and which therefore he could not publicly 
condemn. Now that the screw has been given 
another turn, he is free to denounce everything he 
dislikes, and he will do it with a will. But v. hat a 
waste force is here ! Oh, the pity of it, Horatio, the 
pity of it! 

If we may believe some quid- 
will the Lords nuncs, we;are to see great things 
Fight? next month, things which will 

plunge Britain into a General 
Election and the Empire into a revolution. Never 
was there to be such a to-do. For the Rump 
of the House of Lords has risen in its wrath, and 
insists defiantly upon the rejection of the Budget. 
There are 400 Peers who never attend to their legis¬ 
lative duties in ordinary times. They are summoned 
by the King to attend in their place in Parliament, 
but they treat the Royal summons with contempt 
Session after Session. They amuse or employ 
themselves elsewhere, leaving the legislative work 
of the Upper Chamber to In: done by less 
than a hundred of their fellows. 1 proposed two 
years ago to expel all these non-allending Peers, and 
as a preliminary warning to fine them ^25 every 
Session they neglected their duties, thereby raising a 
fund out of which to pay salaries to members of the 
House of Commons. The advice was not deemed 
practical, the non-attending Peers were not meddled 
with, and now they are bent upon demonstrating the 
wisdom of my suggestion. For they are reported to 
have taken the bit between their teeth, and are 
reallv bent upon running away with tire old family 
coach despite all the representations of the coach¬ 
man, Lord Lansdowne. and his mail, Mr. IJalfour. 

: Such at least is the rumour. But 1 confess I do not 
Relieve a word ot it. 

The Peers won't fight because they 
Why They Won’t arc Englishmen, and therefore 
Ftght. will compromise. Compromise is 

the law of their being. If it had 
been so, does anyone imagine the House of 
^ords would hav< been in existence to-day? Every 
>Othe,r hereditary legislr. ire has been either abolished 
Of transformed by the addition of a large eleUive 
Mementf The House of Lords alone remains unre¬ 


formed. And the secret of its survival in an 
unreformed condition is simply because of 
its having possessed a very strong instinct of sclf- 
picservation. I don’t believe that instinct will 
fail it to-day. Many Radicals are devoutly hoping 
that it may. They see no other way out of the dead¬ 
lock tlxin a short, sharp revolutionary tussle with the 
Peers. But the fact that (he extreme Radicals are 
pining for a fight on this issue is another reason for 
doubting whether the rag-tag and bobtail of the 
peerage will he able to force the hands of Lord 
Lansdowne and challenge an appeal to the country 
upon the most unpopular of all issues, viz., the right 
of a non-representative Chamber to usurp the control 
ol the finances which has always been the exclusive 
province of the elective Chamber. 

There would never have been any 
The Mad s.ullah talk of so .h a mutiny among the 
the Situation— rank and file if they had not been 
supplied with a good deal of Dutch 
courage by the Mad Mullah of the Opposition, my 
good friend Mr. T. L. Garvin, of the Observer, the 
Daily Telegraph , and the Fortnightly Review. No one 
admires Mr. Garvin more than L He is an old 
North Country journalist, with the fervour and the 
passion of Tyneside in his heart, and I am genuinely 
proud to see the way in which he dominates the 
miserable weaklings to whom he holds forth with 
the frenzied eloquence of a fanatic, week-dav and 
Sunday. It is incredible to me that a man so 
able can absolutely swallow the monstrous absurdity 
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Tin: Kkscukrsj “Well, this is a mess; we must gel him 
round somehow in time for the General Election, lie ought 
never to have gone swimming in that sea.’’ 
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that is labelled Tariff Reform, but the human gullet is 
very elastic. And although Mr. Garvin has the maw 
of a shark, which enables him to bolt all manner of 
indigestible rubbish in the shape of Protectionist 
heresies, that does not in the least impair the fact that 
he is a first-class fighting man, with an eloquent pen, 
and quite a fiery fanaticism inside of his head. In 
short, we are all proud of our Mad Mullah, and 
admire immensely the way in which he acls as a gadfly 
to the somewhat bovine herd which bellow at his 
slinging. Will he drive them to destruction as 
the Khalifa marched his brave Soudanese, to be 
mown down in heaps by Kitchener’s guns ? Hardly. 
For the rag-tag and bobtail of the British Peers are 
not of the fighting stuff of the Fu/zy-W'uzzies who 
broke a British square. 

If Mr. T. I.. Garvin be the Mad 
—and his Mullah, he has a notable Saneho 
Sancho Panza. Panza in Mr. Leo Maxse, although 
it is somewhat cruel to Sancho 
Panza to compare him to the editor of the National 
Review. He is more of a Thcrsites than a Sancho 
Panza, whose method of polite controversy is to 
suggest that the First Sea Lord should be hanged and 
to call the Chancellor of the Kxchequer “ a foul- 
mouthed tub-thumper.” Nothing is sacred to Mr. 
Maxse, least of all the Mandarins of lus own party. 
He has been on the rampage ever since the Budget 
was introduced, and before. He also echoes the cry 
for the rejection of the Budget —the whole Budget. 
He will have nothing to do with the Spectator's pro¬ 
posal to reject the land clauses and pass the rest 
of the Bill. For with a momentary Hash of insight 
Mr. Maxse tells his friend, Mr. St. Loe Strachey, that 
this would never do : — 

II wr.iild '-ugliest that tlie House of Louis was a House of 
Lanilloitls, solely concerned to defend landed interests, and 
totally indilleient a I tout anything else. To the mass of towns¬ 
people a “hindlonl” means a rent -collector, ■occasionally the 
collector of an extortionate rent (or miserable accommodation. 

1 he Unionist I’.uty would hang a mill-stone mund ils neck if it 
fought the Iludget purely as a landlords’ party. Nor can we 
atlord to fight it al all except on condition that we put our own 
alternative of Taiitl Reform m the foreground. 

Alack-a-d.ty ! As if Tariff Reform was not the Old 
Man of the Sea of the Unionist Party. 

'Phe third conspicuous figure in 
Lord Northcllffe’s l * ie political harlequinade of last 
Double-shuffle. month has been Lord Northcliffe. 

Just when the Mad Mullah had 
been preaching his most impassioned harangues and 
Sancho Panza had been cursing himself hoarse with 
invectives against his leaders, Lord Northcliffe 
suddenly took into his somewhat vagrom fancy to 
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convert the Daily Mail into a huge megaphone 
through which he roared the praises of the Budget. 
The effect was electric. The Anti-Budget party felt 
as if their own familiar friend had treacherously 
smitten them under the fifth rib. The Liberals were 
correspondingly elated. Never had there been such a . 
volte face executed since the same quick-change artist 
executed a sudden right-about-face on the subject of the 
“ stomach tax.” A fierce and frenzied cry of dismay 
and disgust went up from the Tory ranks—and Lord , 
Northcliffe wobbled again. After giving the coup de 
grace one day to those who were fighting the Budget, 
he came out next day with articles pointing out the 
best way to defeat the Budget. The best way, it 
seems, was to adopt its social reforms and cry aloud 
for Tariff Reform ! In the name of the prophet—, 
figs! With this double-shuttle recedes once more 
into the distance the lingering hope that some day 
Lord Northcliffe may develop a political acumen 
worthy to be compared to the marvellous journalistic 
ftairc which lias given him his unique position on the 
English Press. 

The Budget still drags its slow 
The Progress length along. 'Phe protracted 
the Budget. debates upon Part 1 , imposing 
new taxes on land, have brought 
out very clearly the fact that the Conservative Party 
in the country is not to be relied upon to oppose that 
part of the Budget. Even Tory town councils rejoice 
at the prospect of being able to secure for the com- 
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munity some small share of the unearned increment 
of the value of urban lands which has hitherto j^pne 
bolus bolus into the pockets of the landlords. Mr. 
Lloyd George has been very considerate and com¬ 
pliant in meeting objections. He has abandoned the 
tax on undeveloped minerals, substituting for it a 
tax on mining royalties. The cost of valuing the 
land is undertaken by the Exchequer. The net result 
of the discussion in Committee has been materially 
to strengthen the position of the Government in the 
:ountry, and to fill the Opposition with confusion 
md despair. The latter hope to do better on the 
Licensing clauses; but although they were cheered by 
,he blunder made in drafting a clause which seemed 
;o give grocers license to sell shilling bottles of 
whisky—at present they can only sell the full bottle, 
which costs from 3s. to 4s.—it is doubtful whether 
Eat stray gleam of encouragement will enable them 


to put up a serious fight on the second part of the 
Budget. The fight will be transferred from the House 
to the country. Lord Rosebery at Glasgow on the 
xoth, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour at Birmingham, 
will be the only debaters to whom the country will 
listen. 

The South African delegates have 

South AfHcan Union depart 1 , having triumphantly 
Bin. demonstrated the impotence of 

Parliament to justify its claim to 
be regarded as an Imperial Legislature. They forced 
their Union Bill down the throat of Parliament, 
refusing to make even the slightest concession to 
the dignity, the honour, or the conscience of the 
Legislature. “ You must swallow it, like it or not,” 
they said, much in the vein of Mrs. Squeers ad¬ 
ministering brimstone and treacle to the luckless 
Smike. And the Parliament.ay Smike swallowed the 
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nauseous dose, making wry faces, but submitting. 
Not a single leader of any of the British 
parties concealed his dislike of the provision 
which excludes by the authority of the Im¬ 
perial Parliament anyone not of European descent 
from sitting in the South African Parliament. But all 
of them cowered before the uplifted sjambok, none 
daring to say frankly that the South Africans must do 
their own dirty work instead of forcing upon us the 
shame and disgrace of excluding by our own Act 
South African natives from the South African Parlia¬ 
ment. We only asked that they should be left free 
to deal with the question in their own way and on 
their own responsibility. They would have none; of 
this, but insisted that their hands should be tied in 
advance in a non-English sense by Parliament. And 
Parliament capitulated. They refused to allow poor 
Pontius Pilate even the sorry consolation of a wash¬ 
basin. 


A Ray of Hope. 


The only ray of consolation in the 
darkness of the shadow which this 
iictatorial policy cast over what 
would otherwise have been an 


unparalleled and unprecedented act of conciliation is 
to be found in a passage in Mr. Asquith’s speech. 
After pointing out the elaborate precautions embodied 
in the Act against cutting down the native franchise, 
Mr. Asquith said :— 

In the case of the non-eligibility of the man who is not of 
European descent for the Union Parliament, that Parliament 
can at any moment by a bate majority get rid of the bar. I 
am sanguine enough to believe—1 do not know whether the 
strong expressions of opinion in this House and in the country 
may have some effect—that as time goes on the Union Parlia¬ 
ment may see its way, by its own gracious and spontaneous act, 
to remove this bar. 


Mr. Asquith went on to say that this surely would be 
a far better thing than for us “ to force it upon them.” 
But it is they who have forced us to fore : the colour 
bar upon them. No one proposed to ask them to 
accept an explicit repudiation of the colour bar. We 
only asked to be spared the ignominy of imposing it, 
in the name of King, Lords, and Commons, upon 
South Africa. As for Mr. Asquith’s sanguine hope, it 
is very much like the hope of a man who, having 
refused to fulfil a trust, salves his conscience with the 
assumption that his unlucky ward will not suffer by 
the result of his own Idches. 


Ministers have passed the Indian 

Councils Bill, the South African 
Other Legislation. Bnij and tfae Labour Exchanges 

Bill. They have sent up to the 
House of Lords the Irish Land Bill, the Anti-Sweating 
Bill, and they hope to send up Mr. John Burns’ 


Town-Planning Bill and Mr. Lloyd George’s Develop¬ 
ment Bill. Thu Welsh Disestablishment Bill, which, 
was introduced merely in order to placate the irate 
Welshmen, has been dropped. It remains to be seen 
what the House of Lords will do with the Bills which 
await its decision. The Anti-Sweating Bill—although, 
it offends against almost every instinct of the Peers,' 
to whom trade unions used to be as a thing; 
accursed—has been received with exceptional favour 
as a measure for the protection of those classes which, 
are too weak, too poor, and too helpless to avails 
themselves of the protection afforded by trade unions. 
On the whole, the legislative output of the Govern* 
mont this Session promises to be creditable indeed. 

The Education Department, which' 
Physical Education can do nothing, except by way of* 
by Play: legislation, for the religious educa* 

tion of our children, has a free} 
hand in improving the measures taken for their: 
physical education. In its revised syllabus of Physical : 
Exercises, issued last month, too late to enable me *cm 
devote to it the space which it deserves, there is toi 
be found a veritable gospel of health, proclaiming tbtfl 
good news of the possibility of attaining a healthy body :' 
by means of physical exercises — duly set forth in detail j 
with diagrams—and by the intelligent and systematic^ 
instruction of children in the art of playing games#! 
If only we could get a revised syllabus of morale 
instruction, pointing out how morality could be taugbtjj 
by definite exercise and by carefully selected game^f 
we should be a long way nearer a solution of 
religious difficulty than we are at present. 

One of the few remaining “ Queen'#? 

Sir Theodore friends ” passed away when Sil| 
Martin. Theodore Martin died last month afc 
the ripe age of ninety-three. He wa#j 
born a year after Waterloo was fought, but he brough#j 
into the twentieth century a body and a min’d as fresh/ 
and vigorous as if he had been born the year after' 
Sedan. As lawyer, scholar, poet, husband of Helen’; 
Faueit, and a cultured man of the world, he was fo# 
fifty years a familiar figure in London society.' 
But he was best known to the great world a# 
the Historian-in-Waiting to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria, by virtue of his Life of the Prince 
Consort, which is really a history of a section 
of the nineteenth century written from the Court point 
of view. The last time I saw Sir Theodore Martin 
was in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, when we both 
attended the Queen’s funeral. Sir Theodore always 
hoped that he would die before the Queen. But, 
his superabundant vitality enabled him to survive 
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; her for nearly a decade. The magazines for Sep- 
• 4 tember hardly do him justice, although there is a very 
appreciative notice in Blackwood , which has lost in 
, him one of the oldest of its contributors. 

The British Association met this 
British Association year at Winnipeg ; some day it 
at will meet at the North Foie, 

Winnipeg. which has at last actually been 

reached by an enterprising American doctor of the 
name of Cook. Sir J. J. Thomson delivered the 
inaugural address, which was of more than ordinary 
, interest, dealing as it did with ether, electrons, and 
, radium—three subjects which fascinate even the 
unscientific mind. The president pointed out that 
the discoveries of the last few years have had an 
effect on science like that which the Renaissance 
had on literature. “ Enthusiasm has been quickened, 
and there is a hopeful, youthful, perhaps exuberant 
spirit abroad.” Of which his own address is an 
excellent i 11 usi ration. Take, for instance, this 


passage : — 

The heat received by the earth under a hiidi sun and a clear 
> - sky is eniiivalenl to about 7,000 horse-power per acre. Though 
our engineers have not yet disiovered how to ntili-.e this 
enormous supply of power, they will, I have not the slightest 
doubt, ultimately succeed. When our coal is exhausted and our 
" water power mideijuate, it may be that ibis is the source from 
which we shall derive the energy necessary for the world’s work. 



III’. II. llayles, Cambridge . 

Professor Sir J. J. Thomson. 

sident of the liritish Association Meeting. 


When Captain Marchand hoisted 
The the French flag at Fashoda I 

Cretan Flagstaff's, strongly argued in favour of treat¬ 
ing it as the irresponsible lark of a 
tourist, who was free to hoist as many flags as he 



Earthquake in Greece. 

pleased wherever he went to picnic. We held him in 
the hollow of our hand, and no one could object to r 
French picnic party hoisting the tricolor on Brighter 
Downs. It might be as well if a similar philosojjhica 
view prevailed concerning the ('retail mania foi 
hoisting Greek flags in Crete. It took a combiner 
fleet of the four protecting Powers to haul down thi 
Greek flag at a fort at Cat ea. Immediately the Cancai 
flagstaff was cut down the Greek flag was hoisted a 
several hundred places inland, and with these th« 
fleets could not, of course, interfere. The best thins 
the Powers can do is to ignore the significance o 
this flag-wagging, treating the hoisting of the Greel 
flag as a merely decorative affair, and notifying to th 
Governments at Athens and Constantinople that th 
flags flying in Crete have, diplomatically, no existence 
Crete, flags notwithstanding, remains an integral par 
of the Ottoman Empire, just as, all diplomatic note 
notwithstanding, the Cretans remain an integral par 
of the Hellenic nation. 
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The Cathedral at Rheims. 


The sensational event last month 

Aviation Week was the week of aviation raeeswhie.h 
at 

Rheims. made Rheims tlie centre of the 
, world’s attention. All who attended 
this unique event came away impressed with a realis¬ 
ing sense of the dawn of a new era. The centre of 
the political gravity of the world is lifting skywards, 
and a new Captain Mahan will date his Air Power in 
History from the year 1009. Count Zeppelin's huge air¬ 
ship arrived at last at Berlin, throwing the capital into 
transports of enthusiasm. But the future is not with 
the airship, but with the aeroplane. 1 am glad to see 
that Colonel Cody has at last got his British aero¬ 
plane to fly. But owing to the well-wooded, much-tele¬ 
graphed condition of our little island, our chief aeroplane 
development will have to take place over the sea. 

Those who wish to understand the 
The ins and the outs of the changes 

American Tariff, that have been made in the Ameri¬ 
can tariff" will find them set forth, 
with valuable elucidatory criticism, in the America// 
Review of Rcvieics for August and September. Dr. 
Shaw thinks that while in a great many important 
items “ the new tariff is an improvement over the old 


ur Ann vv UKL.U, Zl'j 

tariff," the time has come for a definite movement in 
favour of real tariff" reform, tariff reform in America 
meaning exactly the opposite of tariff reform in this 
country. The story of the one per cent, tax on the 
income of all corporations with a net income over 
_/,r,ooo a year is very instructive. It was a compromise 
adopted in order to shunt the income tax and' the 
inheritance tax. Notwithstanding the defects of the 
tariff, the abundant crops with which the United 
States have been blessed this year promise a great 
revival of prosperity, which is already beginning to 
affect the trade of the Old World. Nevertheless, the 
deficit last year in the American exchequer was 
^,16,000,000, and the Government has just issued 
^80,000,000 Panama Bonds- ^8,000,000 of this 
money goes to the French Panama Company, 
^2,000,000 to the Republic of Panama. The con¬ 
struction of the Canal is to eat up the remainder. 
Uncle Sam will be lucky if he cuts that ditch for a 
red cent less than ;£i 00,000,000. 





The Gordon Bennett Trophy: Won by Mr. Curtiss.; 
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By Permission of the proprietors of “ Punch "J 

Winged Victory. 

With Mr. Punch’s felicitations to the victors at Rheims. 


An Exhibition celebrating the 

fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 

Queensland’s Jubilee. . . , , 

tion of Queensland as a separate 

Colony was opened in Brisbane 
last month. The Exhibition will pass, but the poem 
of Mr. George Essex Evans, the Queensland Laureate, 
will remain. Mr. Evans’ verse is of high order. 
His poem, “Queen of the North,” although some¬ 
what unequal- like all such ambitious efforts—con¬ 
tains stanzas which have the ring of true metal. *lt 
is published in full in the Times' weekly edition of 
August 1 ,}th. I can only quote one verse :— 

'.xicen of the North, thy heroes sleep 
Oil sunburnt plain ami rocky steep. 

Their work is done ; their high emprise 
Hath clown’d thee, and the great stars keep 
The secrets of their hisloiics. 

We reap the harvest they have sown, 

Who died unknown. 

The last twi. lines are a couplet that expresses with 
the utmost simplicity and brevity the old refrain, 
“ other men have laboured, and we have entered 
into their labours ”; but it adds the pathetic touch, 
“Who died unknown.” Compare Lowell’s:— 

All Saints—the unknown good that rest 
In God’s still memory folded deep. 

The bravely dumb that did their deed. 

And scorned to blot it with a name ; 

Men of the plain heroic breed. 

That loved Heaven’s silence more than fame. 

And Schiller’s— 

Tliinkesl thou they are unknown whom thou knowest not ? 

By angel trumps in Heaven their fame is blow ti, lJivinc their lot. 




er of the Grand I’rix (,£2,000! 
longest flight, 112 mile*-, and the 
er JPrtje of ,£400 for carrying 
goes at the greatest speed. 


The Grand Prix at Rheims. 

M. Farman, the victor, passing the grand stand. 
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The Ferment 
In 

the East. 

The execution 
of Dhingra took 
place in due 
course, despite 
the efforts made 
—against Dhin- 
gra’s expressed 
wish—to prove 
that he was in¬ 
sane. The mut- 
terings of discon¬ 
tent in India 
have not been 
quite so loud 
last month. Mr. 
IJanerjee has had 
an enthusiastic 
welcome on his 
return to India; 
but judging from the Master of Klibank’s Budget 
statement the Government is fairly satisfied with 
the state of things. In the further East, Japan, 
losing patience with the dilatory tactics of Chinese 
diplomacy, has twisted John Chinaman’s pigtail 
somewhat violently ■ with the result that Japan 
has got her own way with regard to her rail¬ 
way reconstruction scheme in Southern Manchuria. 




Mr. Latham. 

_ Who won (he Second Prize (£i.ooo) for llie second longest 
flight, viz., 964 milts ; anti the l' irst Prize of £400 for the 
highest altitude, 500 ft. 


Not only is 
Japan to be free 
to rebuild the 
Southern Man¬ 
churian Railway, 
but China binds 
herself not to 
build any line 
“ in the vicinity 
of, or parallel 
to,” the South 
Manchurianline. 
Phrases more 
subtly devised 
to enable Japan 
to veto all 
Chinese railway 
extension in 
Manchuria could 
hardly be in¬ 
vented. The 
Marquis Ito has 
been solemnly 
warning the 
world that the 



Mr. Curtiss. 

The American, who won the Gordon 
Bennett Cup (/, J.000 and ,£500) in tbjj 
Speed Content, 12^ miles in it, min. 50a 
sec., and also the Speed Prize (j^Xoo) for ft 
flight of i8j miles m 26 ruin. 40 see. j 


Chinese are incapable of adopting Constitutionalism^ 
and that any abortive attempt on their part to do so»| 
would imperil the peace of the world. From Egypt it ifi 
announced that the second Egyptian Congress will 
held in Geneva,September 13th-i 5th. The circular sue 
moning the Congress contains the following passage 

Recent events and developments in the East — the riseof Jap 
the gradual awakening of China, the victory of the constitution! 
movement in Turkey, the fall of the loathed despotisms of ,t 
late Sultan and of 
the late Shah—all 
these have passed, 
leaving a deep 
and lasting impres¬ 
sion upon Egypt. 

Like a strong man 
after a long sleep, 
the East is awaken¬ 
ing and turning its 
eyes towards the 

light. Will the 

West, its brother 
in humanity, its 
pupil in civilisation, 
its teacher in poli¬ 
tics, hinder it in its 
new aspirations ? 

The West and 
the East are two 

brothers who have 
parted at one time, 
but who are bound 

to meet once more, , . 

even before the “lenot 

great Day of Judg- Was placed second tor the 
ment, before the Bennett Cup and took the Trophy for W 

Great God’s seat. speed of 12^ miles in 15 min. 56 sec. 














Current History in Caricature. 



































Kladderadatsch .] 


[Berlin. 


Kladderadatsch.'] 


[Berlin. 


The Highest Honour. 

The Kaiser’s welcome to Zeppelin on the arrival of his airship. 



L* Rite.] I Paris. 

In Hi* damn at Boulogne. 


Flirtations at Marienbad. 

The beautiful lady Austria does not look amiable ; but eventu¬ 
ally she will yield to the blandishments of the incorrigible flirt. 
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Lultiiu. Pasquino .] 

Lustigc Blatter, j The Germanisation of the Pole. 

The Nort o e a as Wiiliam II : “What a pity that the world ends at the 1’ole ! 

A German view ofhow the future will improve upon Dr. C ook. William 1 y 
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KlaMtradaUck.] < *" 1 J, ‘*. 

Alpine Victims. 

, The increase in the number of accidents 
1 in aw Political Alps this year has been 
1 positively alarming. [King Peter, the Shah, 
ffce Sultan, Clemenceau, von Biilow.J 


[Bologna 

II Papagallo* ] 

The Alarm of the Powers. 

The various animals representing the Powers are watching with annulment tt 
advent of a new arrival-half animal and half saint-which may be destined to k. 
people high and low. 






U lk -\ [Berlin. 

The Jonker Party Blowing Up the New Chancellor. 

Bethmann-Hou.weg (balloon): “ Let that little Liberal 
boy creep in. He will act as ballast, and ballast can always be 
thrown out.” 


Minneapolis Journal .] 

Mosquito Time in England. 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month. 


124.—THE FUTURE OF AEROPLANES: 

Everyone knows of the Wright Brothers, but out¬ 
side a comparatively narrow circle who has heard of 
the Bolotoff Brothers ? Yet 1 venture to predict that, 
unless something altogether unforeseen happens, the 
liames of the Brothers Bolotoff will he as familiar to 
, everyone as those of the Brothers Wright are to-day. 
The Brothers Bolotoff, I say, for there are two of 
them—Serge and (ieorge—the eldest suns of the 
Princess Wiassemsky; hut it is the eldest, Serge Vin¬ 
cent de Bolotoff, who will figure most conspicuously 
: in the annals of aviation. It seems a bold thing 
to say, but judging from the amazing way in 
, which events have hitherto justified every opinion 
expressed by this young Russian on questions of 
aviation, I do not hesitate to express my confident 
1 expectation that he is destined to become one of the 



M. Serge de Bolotoff. 


most famous pioneers in the conquest of the air. 

; Three years ago, when he was only a slip of a hoy 
of eighteen, Serge Vincent published his design 
!s for an aeroplane, which, if it had then been con- 
Structed, would probably have won lor the Old World 
the victory which the New World snatched by the 
j&\hands of the Brothers Wright. In those days every- 
I one in Paris and in the selectest circles of European 
H aviators sneered at the stories of what the Wright 
^Brothers had done as American yarns. Bolotoff 
&lone maintained from the first that the Wright 
iBrothers had grasped the true principle of 
gibe aeroplane, and confidently predicted the 
fcsdttccess which they ultimately achieved. Bolotoff was 
gjjjjihe first to suggest a cross-Channel flight, the first to 
Cjenter for the prize, and but for a series of vexatious 


M. SERGE VINCENT DE BOLOTOFF. 

delays, for which he was in nowise responsible, in the 
construction of his machine, he would probably have 
been the first to succeed. As it was, he told me that 
Latham would fail through the defects of his engine, 
and that if anyone could succeed it was M. Bleriot. 
Nor is it only in matters of atiroplaning that I have 
found his judgment sound and his forecast justified 
by events. If his advice had been taken the Russian 
Commission in Paris would not have been discredited 
by the lamentable catastrophe which followed their 
purchase of the old Clement airship. M. Bolotoff 
told me a year ago that the Lcbaudy was much the 
best, and that it was a mistake to have anything to 
do will the Clement. But prophets have no honour 
in their own country, and Russia will probably he the 
last to wake up to the value of a Bolotoff. 

Having found Mr. Serge Vincent so shrewd and 
so well informed concerning aeroplanes in the just, 1 
sought him out after the aviation races in Rhcims, 
and asked him what he thought of the results. 

“ The American, with a modified Wright machine, 
has been successful, as was to have been anticipated. 
Many recoids have been established, as was inevit¬ 
able, for many more flights were made ; hut there 
was nothing new, nor was anything original, either in 
machine or in aeroplane, produced at Rhcims.” 

“ It was a first-class advertisement for aviation, an 1 
that was all ? ” 

Nearly so. All the machines that flew at Rhcims 
had llown before. They are ingenious toys most of 
them - nothing more. Until you have an aeroplane 
that can sail in high wind you have achieved little 
beyond a sensational demonstration of possibilities.” 

“ Then what do you think is the coming aero¬ 
plane ? " 

“ The coming aeroplane, in the first place, will be 
driven by at least one hundred horse-power engine. 
Years ago I pointed this cut as indispensable. They 
laughed at me then. No.v everyone is hastening to 
increase the power of the engine. Secondly, it will 
be in body somewhat of the shape of a torpedo; 
thirdly, it will be a triplane, so as to secure greater 
stability and more security in gliding : fourthly, its 
supply of petrol will be placed in a position which will 
avoid a repetition of M. Bleriot’s experience, and will 
be sufficient to keep going for six hours, at a speed in 
calm weather of fifty miles an hour : and fifthly, it 
will be able to carry four persons or their equivalent 
in weight.” 

“ And now, M. Bolotoff, can you give me a fore¬ 
cast of the aeroplanes of the future ? ” 

“ It is all a matter of speculation, and events may 
falsify any prophecy. But what I expect to see is 
that aeroplanes will be more successful for ocean 
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transit than for land. The next development of 
aeroplanes that I anticipate is a kind of combination 
of an aeroplane and hydroplane, an amphibious 
creature that will weigh five tons, and be driven by 
1,200 h.p. turbine engines. It will skim over the water 
like a hydroplane, or rising into the air will be able 
to act as a scout or destroyer. It ought to have the 
speed of a mile a minute in the air.” 

“ But can you lift five tons into the air ? ” 

“ Yes, and twenty tons, with less proportionate 
expenditure of force than the smaller weights. It is 
all a question of the power you can generate. After 
the five-tonner, I expect there will come a fifty-tonner, 
with 7,000 h.-p. engine, and about the same speed. 
Both these ships will be fitted with planes or wings.” 

“ I see Edison says that the mails in the future will 
be carried by aerial expresses, travelling at 100 miles 
an hour. Do you think that possible ? ” 

“ Not only possible, but certain. 1 see no reason 
why the speed should be limited to roo miles an hour. 
But such aeroplanes would have no wings.” 

“ How, then, would they fly ? ” 

“ The ultimate aeroplane will, I think, be somewhat 
in the shape of a Whitehead torpedo. Jt will be 
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raised into the air by a propeller, as in a heliocopter, 
which will be withdrawn into the interior when the 
ship is in motion. It will be driven by enormously 
powerful turbine engines. The driver and the pas¬ 
sengers will be within the shell of the aerial torpedo. 
As a mechanical engineer I see no limit either to the 
possible weight or the attainable speed. But for such 
ships we need much more perfect engines than those 
which we are yet using.” 

“ I suppose you could glide faster than you can 
fly?” 

“ Yes, but the range of gliding is limited. For 
instance, if you fly steadily upward at the sharpest 
practicable gradient you will need a fifteen mile flight 
to achieve two mile height. Then you might be able 
to glide fifteen miles down again without spending 
any petrol by mere force of gravity, at any speed you 
like; the greater the velocity at which you begin to 
glide the smaller wall the gradient of descent, and 
therefore the greater will be the distance covered.” 

“ By the bye, M. Bolotoff, where is the machine ; 
that you have designed as a present to the Tsar ? ” 

“ At Chalons, but 1 hope soon to have it over in 
England. Of that, however, more hereafter.” 


125.—THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY: M. JEAN FINOT. 


Bv a quaint coincidence M. Jean Kinot, the dis¬ 
tinguished author of the classic hook on “ Race 
Prejudice,” arrived in London on the very day on 
which the papers reported the final surrender of 
the most Radical House of Commons that ever 

existed to the 
race prejudice 
of the White 
South Africans. 
To say that M. 
Finot deplores 
the establish- 
111 e 111 of the 
colour line in 
South Africa is 
to say little. 
Every decent 
civilised man in 
Europe feels 
that the intro¬ 
duction of the 
words “of 
European descent ” into the Act of Union is 
an outrage on the principles of justice and civi¬ 
lisation—an outrage all the more hateful because 
it is committed ostensibly in the interest of Euro¬ 


peans. M. Finot contented himself with a brief i 
expression of regret that the Boers, for whom the 
Liberals had done so much, should have rewarded 
their friends and allies by insisting upon the sacri-j; 
lice of their most cherished principles, and went on¬ 
to speak of the prospects of the new Ministry in' 
France. M. Finot, as the editor of La Revue , has? 
long been one of the best-known and best-informed, 
publicists in Paris. As he knows everybody who is, 
anybody in France, and has his habitual habitat; 
behind the scenes, l was glad of an opportunity to : ; 
obtain his views as to the Briand Ministry. | 

“ Tell me,” I asked, “ why did M. Clemenceau, 
commit political suicide ? ” 

“ It was a folly,” said M. Finot, “due to ill-health-; 
and ill-feelir.g. M. Clemenceau has long had a deadly ! 
feud with M. Delcasse, and he could not resist the, 
temptation of lunging at him with the phrase about) 
the humiliation of France. M. Clc'menceau could? 
never resist the temptation to make a bon mot even at: 
the expense of his own friends. He has now indulged: 
his propensity at his own expense, and the man whd 
upset many Ministries has achieved his most sensa¬ 
tional coup in upsetting his own.” 

“ And his successor, M. Briand ? ” 

“ M. Briand is a man of whom everyone speaks 
well. But although the Radicals are the most, 
important group in the Chamber, he has no Radicals; 
in his Cabinet. He will last till the Elections— 
perhaps he may survive—but his Ministry will have to! 
be reconstituted if it is to command the support of; 
the majority.”' 



Anthony's :] l Paris. 

M. Briand. 
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“ What is the distinctive note of his Ministry ? " 

“ It is a Ministry of conciliation. Tts note is one 
of truce in domestic questions. Harmony, breathing- 
time. He sounded that note by the amnesty of poli¬ 
tical prisoners with which he heralded his advent to 
power. ' There is a general readiness to accept him 
as a shrewd, shifty opportunist who will keep things 
going smoothly, and who will take no risks.”, 

“ His rise has been somewhat sudden, has it 
not ? " 

* “Not so sudden as you might think. He has long 
been recognised as the successor of M. Clemenceau. 
It was he who insisted upon the Premiership of 
Clemenceau three years ago. Clemenceau had no 
abler or more loyal colleague. His loyalty was proof 
even against the indiscretion which led the Premier 
in the Tribune to make a caustic speech criticising 
the Separation Bill. M. Briand, hearing how his 
chiefs mood was taking him, left the Chamber for 
the lobby. Politicians expected his resignation. 
Clemenceau himself felt alarmed and called upon 
him to express a hope that he would not take his 
speech too seriously. ‘ Your speech ? ’ said M. Briand. 

* Oh! dear me, 1 can say nothing about that, for I 
never heard it.’ So the incident passed.” 

“ The soft answer that turneth away wrath is some¬ 
times a good thing in politics ? ” 

“ M. Briand is a man full of dexterity, of getting 
easily out of difficult situations. For instance, what 
could be more resourceful than the way in which he 
circumvented the designs of the extreme Clerical 
party which wished to make a scene, possibly even a 
martyrdom, when Cardinal Richard was removed 
from his palace in compliance with the provisions of 
the law separating Council and State? It was 
reported that the enemies of the Government 
had the intention to take the horses out of the 
Cardinal’s carriage, to harness men to the shafts, 
and to drag him amid tempestuous manifestations of 
indignation and enthusiasm through the crowded 
streets. M. Briand saw at once the danger of allowing 
such a programme to be carried out. The old Cardinal 
of eighty-five might easily have been badly shaken, 
even if his carriage had not been overturned. M. 
Briand at once decided that it was necessary the 
tiiumphal procession must be placed in the hands of 
men capable of controlling crowds. He procured 
from the Prefect of Police a dozen capable officers, 
disguised them as fanatical Clericalists, ordered them 
tto place themselves in the forefront of the demonstra¬ 
tion, and by simulating extravagant hostility to the 
Republic, to the Ministry, and to M. Briand himself, 
|p be accepted as the leaders of the Clerical Party, 
fee twelve policemen played their part to perfection, 
feeir frenzied enthusiasm for the Cardinal, their 
ptssionate denunciation of the Republic, might have 
wceived the very elect. The mob, delighted with 
pch zeal, surrender J the direction of affairs into 
Ssir hands. One policeman mounted the box, the 
|pers*-manned the shafts and the traces, and so it 
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came to pass that the Cardinal was conveyed safe 
and sound through the crowded streets to his new 
lodgings.” 

“Was the ruse ever discovered?” 

“ M. Briand having told me all about it some days 
later in a private conversation, I have thought it 
useful to divulge the secret in order to show how, 
with a little tact and d esprit dd propos , it is possible 
to avoid serious and useless complications. This 
little incident well illustrates the ingenuity and the 
incomparable adressc of M. Briand.” 

“ Had M. Briand taken any leading part in foreign 
affairs ? ” 

“ No, excepting in the affair of Casa Blanca, when 
his resourceful mind led to the extrication of the 
Government from an awkward impasse. Communica¬ 
tions had ceased between Berlin and Paris. The 
situation seemed dangerous. M. Briand terminated 
the suspense, and renewed the discussion by unearth¬ 
ing a despatch from the French Consul at Casa 
Blanca which had been fued away in the archives of 
the Foreign Office, it was but a trifle, but it sufficed. 
M. Briand is always smoothing things.” 

“ How did he start ? ” 

“ Curiously enough as a Socialist and as an advo¬ 
cate of a general strike. He was a provincial 
attorney, who first acquired notoriety by being con¬ 
victed of an outrageous immorality—kissing a neigh¬ 
bour’s wife publicly so as to make a scandal—and 
then years afterwards securing a reversal of the 
verdict and an annulling of the sentence by the Court 
of Appeal. A resolute, determined man of great 
eloquence, he was marked out for distinction. His 
maiden speech as Deputy convinced everyone that he 
had a career. He was appointed Reporter for the 
Bill for the Separation of Church and State, and 
acquitted himself so well that he received the port¬ 
folio of Minister of Public Instruction. Afterwards 
he became Garde des Sceaux and Minister of Justice, 
which post fie held until his acceptance of the 
Premiership." 

“As a Minister he appears to have established a 
good reputation ? ” 

“ Admirable ; not only for ability, but for honesty 
above all reproach.” 

“ What do his old Socialist colleagues think of 
him?” 

“ M. Briand is no longer a Socialist, but he has 
placed M. Millerand, one of the greatest forces of 
the Republic, in his Ministry ; but, then, M. Millerand 
himself is no longer a Red.” 

“And the Navy?” 

“ Oh, that is an affair of trusts, jobbery, and cor¬ 
ruption.” 

There is a legend to the effect that M. Briand is 
the miracle-worker who will triumph over red tape 
and reform the abuses which otherwise will ruin the 
navy. Let us hope that this may be so, not only for 
the sake of France, but also for the sake of her part¬ 
ner in the Entente . 



INTERVIEWS ON TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


126—MISS CHARLOTTE MANSFIELD ON HER AFRICAN TRAVELS. 


Miss Charlotte Mansfield is already known to 
the public as the writer of poems and novels; the 
greatest surprise on her reaching England being to find 
that during her absence she had been expelled from 
the Lyceum Club for the authorship of her last novel, 
“ Love and a Woman.” She now appears as a 
traveller. Certainly she has not realised her hope to 
be the first to cross Africa from the Cape to Cairo in 
one journey, following as nearly as possible the route 
of that Cape to Cairo Railway of which Cecil Rhodes 
dreamed. But her travels have, nevertheless, been so 
interesting and unusual, and 
such remarkable statements 
have been made about them 
in the Press, that I called upon 
her to ascertain what really had 
happened. A great many of 
the Press statements, it seems, 
were more or less fabulous; 
but still Miss Mansfield had a 
very difficult journey of about 
3,200 miles in Africa alone, 
out of which it is wonderful 
that she -came scatheless, es¬ 
pecially considering her inex¬ 
perience in camping and con¬ 
ducting expeditions, and a 
fragility of appearance which 
quite takes one aback at first. 

“Yes,” said Miss Mansfield, 

“ what I really set out to do 
was to cross Africa from the 
Cape to Cairo in one journey. 

So far as I can learn no one 
has yet done that, though sev¬ 
eral have done it in two or 
three journeys. As it was, I 
only reached as far north as 
Abercorn, south of Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika ; there sleeping sick¬ 
ness regulations upset all my 
plans. I don’t think the ex¬ 
tent and ravages of it are 
at all realised here. At 
present it is terrible in 
German and Belgian terri- Photograph t>y\ \y.andj 
tory, though in British territory Miss Charlo 

—North Eastern Rhodesia— 

there has not been a fresh case for eight months.” 

“ How long were you in Africa ? And you had 
never camped or managed natives before ? ” 

“ I was in Africa from the end of January till the 
middle of July last, but I lost a great deal of time— 
ten weeks once—waiting in Bulawayo for the rains to 
cease. No, I don’t think I really quite did realise 
what I was in for, or the strain and responsibility that 
camping in the wilds entails. I had sometimes 
about forty natives with me, sometimes only twenty- 
six, and owing to sleeping sickness precautions and 
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regulations I had to change them several times,, i 
which, of course, always meant getting used to a new * 
set. When I began camping 1 had a boy with me A 
for a time who knew a little English, and I learned a''| 
few words of the native language, and in this way, 1 
and with a good deal of pantomime, 1 got along. 11 
never had any trouble with my .natives; indeed, I | 
think any woman could do the journey I did quite | 
safely, though, of course, she ought to be strong. The f 
chief danger with natives is that they may desert you.-| 
They would be sure to do so at once if you were ill, *! 

and certainly if they took it,| 
into their heads that you I 
brought them bad luck, for<J 
they are very superstitious.” 

“ And were you never ill ? ” If 
Eor Miss Mansfield looks any-'| 
thing but strong. i 

“ Yes, for a time I was very ,I 
ill. And everyone tyho knowsJ 
says it is marvellous that I goO 
through alive, or, at any rate, J 
as well as 1 did. I had a|| 
medicine chest, of course,*® 
which with my dressing-case-J 
was about one man’s loadji 
One man carries about 6olbsf| 
—not more,” « 

“When you were out ot’m 
reach of rail, how did yotpl 
go ? ” I asked. “ Is there i|| 
track that is easy to follow ? Jj 
“ As a rule it is a well-markeda 
path. Sometimes I walked teiga 
or fifteen miles a day, som^*| 
times was carried in a machilau 
1 had 540 miles without rail 
telegraph from Broken Hill tqp 
Abercorn, and then from AbciM 
corn to Karonga without ntf |9 
also. I covered the latter diiMg 
lance in nine days, while four?J| 
teen is the time generally takehjj§f 
and from Broken Hill to Ab«ii$|| 
corn I took just over a month®! 
Thomson, Nrw Hand stmt. the Administrator did not thinra! 
te Mansfield. it would be possible for me tCfl 

do it in less than six weeks. 

“ I shoot,” continued Miss. Mansfield, “ and I shof| 
several buck—not a lion, no ; but I met a lion, about! 
fifty paces away, I should think, and when I was|; 
walking on quite by myself. However, he just,;.; 
turned and disappeared. 2 

“ I wore, on Ulenda, a short Burberry tweed suit, 
over-knickers to match, shooting boots, and a very J 
light pith helmet.” J 

“ You were most of your time in Rhodesia ?” T 
“ Yes,” Miss Mansfield replied, “ I went over'jj 


Rhodesia—north, south, 
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here have no idea of the size of Rhodesia, or of 
the different attractions it has. I wanted thoroughly 
to investigate the condition of the country, for 1 am 
very much interested in Rhodesia; and in tire hook L 
intend to write 1 shall include a great deal of infor¬ 
mation which', I hope, will be useful to emigrants, 
especially to the middle-class, for whom the country 
seems to me most suitable- not the Salvation Army 
class of emigrant, without capital, for I think it is 
useLiss for them to go out there where only native 
labour is used at present. There is no doubt that 
everything is moving in Rhodesia now ; and I am 
convinced that the country is a splendid one for just 
that class of emigrants for whom I wish to write— 
middle-class people with a small capital. Sometimes 
such people have gone with only a very small capital 
? (in one case I know it was only ,£50) and yet have 
succeeded. Also, I think, in many ways it would be 


a very good country for women emigrants with some 
capital. If two women, for instance, with ,£500 
went out to Southern Rhodesia and took up poultry¬ 
farming, they should do well; for there are railways in 
this part, and produce can be got quickly to a market. 

“ Another thing I think is very much needed in 
Rhodesia, and that is good Stores on the ready money 
system, with fresh supplies. There is so much of the 
credit system in Rhodesia—too much. People wouid 
often buy things locally, if they could get them good 
and fresh; whereas now they continually have to send 
home for them. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Mansfield in conclusion, “ the 
Colonies are truly the lungs of Empire; to them must 
Great Britain look for the breathing spar es wherein 
present and future generations must go for develop¬ 
ment and strength, thus providing for posterity a 
secure and noble inheritance.” 


127—THE NEW AUSTRALIAN NAVY : COLONEL THE HON. J. F. G. FOXTON. 


{ Colon nr, Fox. ion, honorary member of Mr. 
v'Deakin’s Cabinet, represented Australia at the Con- 
i ference recently held in London upon Imperial 

Defence. He is 
staying for some 
weeks in England 
in order to collect 
information upon 
many of the sub¬ 
jects raised at the 
Conference. I 
found him domi¬ 
ciled in the same 
rooms at the Hotel 
Cecil which were 
occupied by Mr. 
Deakin when he 
was attending the 
last Imperial Con- 
ference. The 
Colonel talked 
quite freely upon 
Colonel the Hon. J. F. G. Foxton. the results of the 
g. Conference. 

“ The result,” he remarked, “ is very satisfactory. 
*: did not perhaps get aU we wanted, but still we 
. very well.” 

‘ Briefly, what has been decided?" 

‘ As far as we in Australia are concerned,” replied 
gallant Colonel, “ instead of giving an annual sum 
;he Admiralty, we are going to obtain and build up 
omplete Australian fleet unit, manned by Austra- 
is, and under Australian control. This fleet unit will 
sist of one cruiser of the Indomitable type (which 
he form that the Admiralty desire that our offer 
, Dreadnought should take), three cruisers of the 
tiol type, •six torpedo-boat destroyers, and three 


submarines. The personnel of this fleet will be about 
2,300 men. It will probably have its base at Sydney, 
where we shall ultimately take over the dockyard, and 
with the China Squadron and the East Indian 
Squadron, of similar composition, but both of the 
Royal Navy, will form the Pacific Fleet. The ships 
will be interchangeable, so that there may not always 
be the same ships in the Australian Squadron, 
although the total number will be maintained at 
not less than twelve.” 

“ But all this will cost a good deal of money ? ” 

“ Yes, but I am convinced that the scheme, appeal¬ 
ing as it does to the patriotism and national sentiment 
of our people, will be adopted by Parliament.” 

“ How will the necessary money be raised?” 

“ That I cannot say at present. The Federal 
Parliament has hitherto rather set its face against 
borrowing in any form, even for so promptly pro¬ 
ductive a thing as the Post Office, and it is possible 
that the money for the fleet will have to be raised in 
a different way, but I feel sui that it will be forth¬ 
coming.” 

“ What will it cost per annum ? ” 

“ A liberal estimate places the amount needed at 
,£750,000.” 

But this will be an increasing sum, will it not? ” 

“ No ; I think not for many years to come. This 
sum includes all charges, and is, I think, a liberal 
one.” 

“ Do you intend to build the ships yourselves ? ” 

“ Ultimately, no doubt, we shall build our own 
vessels in Australia, but at first we shall have to build 
in Great Britain. We have already ordered three 
destroyers, two of which will be delivered complete, 
the other in sections. This third vessel will be put 
together in Australia. We have sent men to Scotland 
to assist in building these two destroyers, and they 
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will be employed in putting the third one together, 
and may possibly assist in building the other three in 
Sydney. The ships of our Squadron will all be quit*' 
new, and by the time they are becoming obsolete, 
say after ten or fifteen years, we may be able to build 
others to replace them. The armament we should, 
of course, get from the old country for some years to 
come.” 

“ But it would cost you a good deal more to build 
in Australia than to buy in Great Britain ?” 

“ That is true, but that is a settled policy now in 
Australia. It costs our State Governments more tobuild 
locomotives, for instance, than to purchase them in 
America or elsewhere ; but we prefer to use our own 
labour, even if we pay more for it.” 

“ The personnel is to be entirely Austialian ?” 

“ Ultimately. At first we shall have to borrow men 
and officers from the Royal Navy, but as soon as we 
can get our own men trained to take their places we 
shall dispense with them, although we should be glad 
to keep them if they wished to resign from the British 
and join the Australian Navy. We shall no doubt 
have an Admiral, and in time it may be expected that 
an Australian will be in supreme command; but that 
cannot be for many years.” 

“ So the Australian fleet will be quite distinct, and 
a unit in itself? ” 

“ Yes, it will be entirely under the control of the 
Commonwealth Government, but when need arises 
will to a certainty be placed at the disposal of the 
Admiralty and be under the command of the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief. When acting with other squad¬ 
rons, if the Australian Admiral were senior in rank, 
he would assume command of the combined fleet, 
just as the senior officer already does in the Royal 
Navy.” 

“Then what about training your officers and men?” 

“ We have to start a naval school or college. We 
must have an ‘ Osborne ’ and a ‘ Dartmouth,’ pos¬ 
sibly in one establishment.” 

“ But still your navy is large enough to offer a 
career ? ” 

“ Certainly. That is the opinion of Sir John 
Fisher and other naval experts whom I have con¬ 
sulted. It may be said that a fleet composed as ours 
will he gives a man as much opportunity of gaining 
practical experience as he would obtain in larger 
squadrons ; in fact, he would probably get as good a 
training as in the Royal Navy.” 

“ And most of your officers would exchange for a 
time into the Royal Navy ? " 

“ I think that would probably be confined very 
largely to the most technical branches." 

“ Have you contemplated sending your officers to 
England for their early training instead of founding a 
special institution for the purpose in Australia ? ” 

“ That would not work. Even now, although 
Australia' has the right every year to nominate a 
number of boys for Osborne, not more than half have, 
i think, been sent.” 


“ Under this new scheme the Admiralty will save 
money, will it not ? ” 

“ Yes ; and in addition it will place at the disposal 
of the Admiralty a far more efficient fighting unit than 
the present Australian Squadron. At present the 
upkeep of the Pacific fleet probably costs the 
Admiralty from ^800,000 to /^()oo,ooo a year. 
Towards this Australia pays ,£200,000. Great 
Britain will save ^350,000 after giving ^250,000 
towards the upkeep and general cost of the new 
Australian fleet. Ultimately we will assume the 
whole burden. The question of providing the money 
needed for the first cost of building will require much 
consideration, but I do not think that we will let the 
financial difficulty stand in the way of acquiring our 
own fleet.” 

“ The whole question of finance is really bound up 
with that of population. Fill up your country, and 
raising money would no longer be a difficulty ? ” 

“ That is true. We need immigrants, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, whilst everyone is saying so individually on 
all occasions, wc manage to find many reasons for 
opposition to any definite and practical scheme for 
them to enter and settle in our country.” 

“ People say that your new and independent Navy 
is only a preliminary step towards cutting the 
painter ? ” 

“ That is absurd. Such an idea is not seriously 
entertained by any true Australian. In fact, through¬ 
out the British Empire it is remarkable that the 
greater the independence and the freer the hand, the 
more loyal the Dominions become.” 

“ And what about the Army?” 

“The forces throughout the Empire will be,; 
standardised. The organisation, the methods and' 
equipment will, as far as possible, be similar. ■ 
Although a brigade could not be taken, as it*now, 
exists, from Australia for use elsewhere (being com-' 
posed of citizen soldiers who could not all volunteer!' 
for service abroad), it could be raised from many) 
different regiments, the only alteration required being- 
as it were the change of the numbers and badges on , 
the uniforms. Such a brigade could be raised in aj 
week, and would at once step into its prdper place Ln| 
an Imperial Army and find all the other brigades’! 
of the same arm (from whatever part of the Empire^ 
similar in all essential things to itself. That 
roughly speaking, what we have arrived at in the con*, 
ference. One result of this systematising will be that 1 ; 
before any change can be carried out in the British; 
Army the Colonial authorities will have to be con-' 
suited, which points to the ultimate creation of some:! 
central body composed of representatives from tb& ! 
different parts of the Empire. That some Fu<th f 
arrangement will sooner or later have to be made? 
seems to me to be inevitable, and its results may bei 
far-reaching indeed. The Imperial General Staff and 
the possibilities of its future development may mak«p! 
this easier and simpler as the years go on than no\tf| 
seems possible.” ii 



To the Picked Half Million. 


AN APPEAL TO THE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS OF THE WORLD. 


A T the close of last month a small but significant gathering of university students was held at the Hague. 
It was the annual meeting' of the International Association for mutual help and good comradeship, 
which is known as Corda Fratres. Rumours had been current as to a possible split in the camp. The 
rral claims of the French and Italian students to the Presidency of the Association threatened to result in a 
secession of the French group—an event that would have been the more regrettable as the Conference had 
every prospect of l>cing able to extend its range of usefulness by effecting an alliance with the Association of 
American students. Fortunately, after much argument and protracted debate, the ambitions of France were 
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■reconciled with the existing rights of Italy, and provisional arrangements were made for affiliating to Corda 
Fratres the influential and numerous American group. Corda Ftatres , therefore, instead of perishing of inani¬ 
tion and internal dissensions, has issued from the crisis stronger than ever with a much more promising outlook 
for the future. 

\ The meeting of the Conference of the reconstituted and extended Corda Fratres seemed to me opportune 
■jfor issuing an appeal to the university youth of all nations to band themselves together to promote the evolution 
Iftf the International World-State. The thought that university students may play as great a role in promoting 
lie unity of the race as the university youth of Germany, Italy, and the United States played in promoting or 
defending the unity of their respective countries has never left my mind since my visit to America two years 
jo, when I saw the enthusiasm with which Harvard and Yale men responded to the suggestion of a 
jrimage of peace. I therefore welcomed the opportunity afforded me by an invitation to address the 
inference of Students at the Hague on the subject of the world’s peace. ■ The gist of my address is, the half- 
llion university students of the world might, if they chose, or even if only one in ten chose, exercise a most 
~jl influence on the evolution of society by banding themselves together in an International Students’ 
_ie for the Peace of the World. I append a full report of what I tried to say, and will be glad to hear 
am any student in any u iversity who would care to form a group among his fellow collegians for the 
therance of the objects set forth in the following address :— • 











lO THE riCKED tlALF MILLION. 


It is an honour and a privilege to be requested to 
address the International Association of Univer¬ 
sity Students on the subject of International Peace. 
Especially at this time. For we stand at a critical 
moment in the history of the human race, and it will 
greatly depend upon the graduates of our universities 
how that crisis is solved. Permit me, who has never 
been a graduate at any university—having been com¬ 
pelled to leave school at the age of fourteen to help 
to earn my own living—to speak as an outsider to you, 
whom I may regard as a representative audience of 
the half million students who are at the present time 
enjoying the advantages of a university education. 

THE ELECT HALF MILLION. 

I say half a million, hut that is an outside estimate. In 
rough numbers there are in public and private colleges 
and universities in the United States 125,000 students, 
in Germany 50,000, in France 30,000, in Italy 25,000, 
in Russia and Great Britain fewer than 20,000 each. 
That leaves about a quarter of a million for the rest 
of the world, which is probably too large by half. 
But take it at that. Estimating the number of human 
beings .vho woke up this morning on this planet 
at 1,500 millions, each university graduate roughly 
represents 3,000 men, women, and children who 
have not your advantages, who may be regarded as 
your constituency. To you it has been given to 
acquire learning and the wisdom of the ages, not for 
yourselves alone, but that you may see for others, hear 
for others, and transmit to the others the garnered 
wealth of the culture of the world. In an age of 
democracy you are the intellectual aristocrats of the 
world, the natural and accepted leaders of the human 
race. Your sceptre lies in your brain, to the develop¬ 
ment and efficiency of which the ablest men of the 
elder generation have devoted their lives. 

THE LORDS OF THE FUTURE. 

The world lies before you. What are you going to 
do with it? 

On your bowed head the awful past 
Has laid its consecrating hands ; 

The Future in its purpose vast 
Paused waiting your supreme command. 

What word of command are you to give to the 
Future ? For it is yours to command. The Future 
will obey. Not collectively, but individually, it is 
you men and women in the universities to-day who 
will for the next fifty years shape the history of the 
world. 

THE FIRST WORD OF THE CENTURY. 

You will observe that I say men and women. I 
emphasise women ; because this recognition of the 
right, the power, and the duty of women to share, 
and share equally, with men in all that goes to the 
guidance and the governance of the world is the first 
great word of the Twentieth Century. It lies on the 
threshold of human progress, and those who deny it, 
however excellent they may be in other respects, are 
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men of the Reaction, who do not count save as the 
impedimenta which impede the march of the army 
of progress. 

THE HERITAGE OF THE PAST. 

The world of the future is your domain, and you 
have all the lore of the world stored in your libraries 
to teach you how to rule it. It is because I do 
not think half of you—nay, that xo per cent, of 
you—have ever realised that conception that I have 
accepted your invitation to address you to-day. 

The world, I say, is your inheritance. Into your 
hands in a few years will pass all the accumulated! 
treasures of civilisation. All the glorious monuments 
reared by the piety or the patriotism of your ancestors, 
all the laboriously acquired science, and the records 
of the great inspirations of the world will be yours. 
Heirs of all the ages, I salute you ! We of the older 
generation hand you the title-deeds of your Empire. 
What are you going to do with it ? 

A CLARION CRY. 

I have a message to you, which I hope I may be 
able to deliver with no uncertain sound. Would that 
it might ring in the ears of the whole half million ■ 
university graduates of the world like the note of a 
silver clarion summoning them to battle. And I speak 
as if to soldiers suddenly roused from heavy slumber, 
who confusedly ask, Where is the enemy? What is 
the word of command ? ■ 

THE UNITY OF THE RACE. 

First, I say, realise your responsibility as the fore-,' 
most citizens and destined rulers of this planet,'; 
Spare a few moments every day irom your classetfj 
and your sports to remember that the world is a whole! 
and not a mere heterogeneous jumble of disconnected^ 
fragments. It is your duty, your destiny, and yoqy| 
glory to assist in the evolution of the unity of the rac0| 
fro*fti the chaos of jarring atoms. It used to be said!} 
of Cecil Rhodes that, while some men thought I 0 t 
parishes and others in countries, he thought in cop*if 
tinents. I want you to rise still higher, and think of| 
the planet as a unit, and the human race as one greaf? 
family. The more you realise that idea the m .* 
clearly you will sec the splendour of the task whicM 
lies before you and the immense significance of th#j! 
present moment in the evolution of the World-State, >3 

A GUIDING STAR. SB 

Nothing is more important for man than at the outsell 
of his career to grasp firmly some idea great enougljl 
to serve him as a guiding star during the whole of hffi 
career. Nothing is worse for a man than an inade? 
quate ideal, or an ideal which can easily and speedily! 
be realised. The ideal which I offer for your inspira-’. 
tion and direction is neither easy to be realised nor! 
one which can be attained in a few years. It is oi)e£ 
that demands, and is worthy to demand, the devotion^ 
of the rest of your lives. •'$ 
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WHAT UNI VERSITY STUDENTS HAVE DONE. 

Looking back over the history of the nineteenth 
century, nothing stands out more conspicuously than 
the splendid service rendered by the university 
ybuth of Germany and of Italy in the realisation of 
the unity of their respective nationalities. Not less 
splendid was the enthusiasm with which the colleges 
of America gave up their noblest and their best to 
save the unity of the United States. But the unity 
of Germany, of Italy, and of the United States - 
these were but parochial trifles compared with 
the greater unity to which I invite you to dedicate 
your efforts. 

WHAT THEY NOW MAY DO. 

For the great achievement that calls foi your 
patient labour, your heroic endeawur, it may 
De for the sacrifice of your heart’s blood, is the 
achievement of the unity of the world, the federation 
of mankind, the evolution of the Universal World- 
State. That ideal is so vast, although it is by no 
means so remote, that it can only appeal to those 
whose intelligence is of a comparatively high order. 
The very conception will appear absurd to some. It 
will be inconceivable to others. But to you, the 
Hite of the educated youth of the world, it should 
appear neither ridiculous nor incomprehensible. For, 
as I will proceed to show, it is slowly being evolved, 
almost unconsciously, amidst us, and it may in the 
next few years suddenly be forced forward with a 
sudden leap by the coming of the aeroplane. 

If you follow me so far, I will now venture to 
adduce some considerations which justify me as a 
practical politician in summoning you to this high 
emprise. 

ITIU UNPOPULARITY OK PEACE. 

I am announced, I see, to speak on International 
Peace. It is an unpopular theme, especially with 
young men. I sympathise with the young men. The 
theme of peace is the mother of barren platitudes 
which seldom lead to effective action. Peace, as 
usually represented, is a negative thing. “ Thou shalt 
; not fight.” Negations seldom stir enthusiasm. Men, 
especially young men, require something more posi¬ 
tive to live for, and, if necessary, to die for, than a 
. mere abstinence from fighting. I am not here to 
preach platitudes. 1 want to rouse you to action, action 
^ which may involve fighting, and certainly will involve 
jTisk of war. No national unity has ever been achieved 
^without some bloodshed, and international unity is 
$not likely to he brought about without sorue sacrifice 
tfrf life. 

jL THE ATTRACTIVENESS OK WAR. 

PrThat is, indeed, one of the attractions of this 
IgSeal. No ideal ever really rouses the hearts of men 
§■0' great effort that does not offer them as reward 
|iHne of the privations, the sufferings, the sacrifices 
Hmlch, as a practical matter of fact, are summed up 
ifpefly in the word war. It is always the blood of 


the martyrs which is the seed of the Church. If 
you want to enlist men for a great cause offer 
them wounds, imprisonment, death — these are 
the magnets that attract the heroic soul—not 
soft feather-beds, comfortable salaries and snug 
pensions. 

DISARMAMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Neither am I here to preach disarmament. 1 have 
been at two Hague Conferences, and I know by 
bitter experience that it is utterly impracticable to 
propose disarmament. No Power dare reduce its 
armaments even by a single soldier unless all agree, 
and all Powers will not agree. To put disarmament 
before the establishment of the World State is to put 
the cart before the horse. Armaments, moreover, are 
working out their own damnation. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the ruinous expenditure on armaments 
is a substitute for the far more ruinous expenditure on 
war. Nations do not test their strength by war ; they 
have substituted for this the less bloody test of competi¬ 
tion in preparation for war. No nation has spent 
more on its army than Germany, but since 1871 no 
German soldier has been summoned to shed his 
blood in European war. No nation has spent more 
on its navy than England, and although she has built 
and rebuilt her navy half a dozen times in the last 
fifty years, none of her wai ships has ever had to go 
into action on the high seas. We are, indeed, living 
in a period of unparalleled peace and of unprecedented 
expenditure as an insurance against war. 

THE WORLD AT PEACE. 

Compare the thirty-eight years that have elapsed 
since the end of the Franco-German war with the 
corresponding thirty-eight years of the preceding 
three centuries, and you will be struck by the extra¬ 
ordinary contrast between the peace of Europe now 
and the wars which racked it then. From 1771 to 
1809, fi itn 1671 to 1709, from 1571 to 1609 war 
was chronic in Europe. During the periods repre¬ 
sented by Napoleon, Louis Quatorze, and Henri 
Quatre war was normal. To-day not a graduate in 
any university in Europe has ever heard a shot fired 
in war within the confines of his native land. That 
is a great advance. And it i* this prolonged period 
of peace which has made it po sible to levy upon the 
labour of the world the constantly increasing tax of 
the cost of armaments. 

THE GROWTH OF INTERNATIONALISM. 

But it is not only wealth that has increased during 
this prolonged peace. Under the cover of the iron 
shield of war-preparations internationalism has been 
growing silently to an extent very little realised by 
any of us. Trade, commerce, railway, shipping, 
science, are all international. The post office, the 
international railway, the cosmopolitan character of 
modern science, the newspaper, the magazine, all are 
weaving a web of internationalism under the surface. 
A French writer recently called the attention of the 
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American public to the fact that the work of realising 
the new ideal is going on constantly all around us. 
He said:— 

World organism ion is no longer an ideal, but is an accom¬ 
plished fact. The foundations in international life have been 
laid by the slow working of economic and social causes, guided 
by the conscious will of man, but nsponding and logically 
expiessing the deepest needs of human life. All those activities 
cannot lie ad< q lately protected or advanced by isolated .States. 
There are in t xistence over sixty five public international unions 
loinpr.xcd of Slates. Of these thirty aie provided with adminis¬ 
trative bateaus or commissions. We must realise our inter¬ 
dependence in practical affairs. 11 is through the creation of 
international organisations for all the interests of human life 
that a positive inntciil of the feeling of a common humanity is 
being pun ided. For this pm pose adtrptale institutions ate to 
be created so as to take international action out of the field of 
lesolulions and to make it a part of the realities of human life. 
The void which the old cosmopolitan ideal left between the 
individual and humanity is thus being filled up by the creation 
of living institutions through which the individual may gradually 
learn to co-operate, in many groups, with all his fellow-men. 
The most important fact of which we have become conscious in 
our generation is that the unity of the world is real. 

evidences ok growth. 

There was recently published at Brussels a volume 
to which I invite your attention, which sets forth in 
detail the names and addresses of all the existing 
International Associations, and the number, the range 
and the variety of these Associations will very much 
surprise those of you who do not look beneath the 
surface. Ln this city of the Hague two public-spirited 
citizens, Messrs. Eyckmann and Horrex, have formed 
a centre of internationalism which has as its immediate 
objective the foundation of a city which shall he the 
international capital of the world on the dunes to the 
north of Scheveningen. 

Tin; COMING ROWER. 

When a crab has cast its shell it is weak and help¬ 
less until its new shell forms. During that period of 
defencelessness it seeks refuge in a crevice in the 
rocks, where, safe-sheltered from its adversaries, it can 
grow strong and once more venture out into the sea. 
The international and cosmopolitan spirit of mankind 
during last century was very much like the defenceless 
crab. It took shelter out of sight under huge over¬ 
hanging masses of armaments. But there in its 
retreat the beneficent work of nature has gone on, 
and now it is about ready to emerge once more 
visible and triumphant as a dominant force among 
men. Those of you who desire to array yourselves 
on the side of the coming truth will do well to hasten 
to assist the growth of internationalism by all means 
in your power. 

WHAT EACH CAN DO. 

How can you do it ? you ask. 

First, by constantly thinking of the ideal of the 
International World-State; secondly, by never losing 
an opportunity to communicate to others the faith 
that is within you, especially to those who are opposed 
to you ; and, thirdly, doing whatever you can to 
promote between the nations the good feeling that 


prevails between the various provinces of a single 
State. 

That is your work as individuals in your colleges, 
in your homes, in your localities. But there are 
certain great objects which must he kept constantly 
in view. 

THE HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

First, there is the promotion of a henlthv public 
opinion on the subject of the Hague Conference. 
That body, much derided by the fools of tlu: world, 
represents a faltering, stumbling forward step of 
humanity towards the creation of an International 
World-State, with its periodical Parliament and its 
permanent court of arbitral justice. The first Hague 
Conference of T899 was confined to only a section, 
although the larger section, of the human race. The 
second Hague Conference contained representatives 
of every sovereign Slate save Abyssinia, Morocco,• 
Liberia and Costa Rica. The Hague projects are 
working plans drawn up by responsible Governments 
of the world for the foundations of the International 
World-State. It is upon these lines that the human 
race is progressing to unity. Waste no time in declaim¬ 
ing concerning the pressure of armaments. Rejoice 
rather that the very ruinously costly expenditure on 
armies and navies acts as a constantly increasing pres¬ 
sure upon all nations to pay more and more attention 
to the creation of that central federal World Tribunal 
and World Legislature. In this as in many other- 
ways good comes out of evil, and the result is exactly 
contrary to the intent. 

THE SPECIAL URGENCY OK THE MOMENT. 

It may be said that this is all very well ; but there 
is nothing heroic in merely thinking and talking—' 
although some of the world’s greatest heroes only 
thought and talked, while their thoughts and words 
made the world act—and that there is nothing very 
urgent in the Hague Conference, which will not meet, 
again for five or six years. To which objection' 
I reply, that since the Hague Conference met a; 
new factor has come into the international situation 1 
which alters everything. We have all often heard 
that water will not freeze, no matter how low the tem¬ 
perature may be, until the surface is stirred. The: 
water remains liquid until it is touched—although but' 
with a pin point. Instantly the water congeals, and- 
a solid surface presents itself to the touch. This is 
exactly the position in which we find ourselves 
to-day. The warlike temperature of the world has 
been steadily falling these last thirty years. But still 
there is no sign of that settled peace which ought to 
result from the steady fall in the temperature. Now 
at the crucial moment a new factor is introduced— 
the aeroplane dashes into the international waters, 
and we may confidently expect the crystallization of 
the elements into a stable state. 

It is this advent of the aeroplane which constitutes 
the special urgency of the present moment. 
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THK AEROPLANE AND ARMAMENTS. 

It may seem a paradox to some that, at a moment 
when every nation is increasing its naval construction 
tt> the uttermost, T should speak so confidently of the 
aeroplane as likely to lead to the discontinuance of 
the building of Dreadnoughts. It is probable that the 
trade of the armourer was never more brisk than in 
the decade immediately before the use of gunpowder 
rendered armour a cumbrous and useless impediment 
to fighting efficiency. The artificers of bows and 
arrows probably looked down with supreme contempt 
upon those who warned them that the battles' of the 
future would be decided not by the grey goo^ shaft 
but by villainous saltpetre. Nevertheless coats of 
armour must now be sought for in museums, and the 
long-bow and the cross-bow alike survive only as the 
toys of the schoolboy. 

It does not require much prescience to foresee that 
armaments will soon go the way of armour, and that 
twelve-inch guns will soon be as obsolete as the 
six-foot bow. The coming of the aeroplane will 
revolutionise everything. 

views of sovereigns and statesmen. 

Austria, it is said, is about to launch out into a 
huge expenditure on Dreadnoughts. The King of 
Italy showed a keener insight into the probabilities 
of the future when he said two years ago : “ Why 
should we spend two millions over a huge ironclad 
when there is every reason to believe an aeroplane 
costing no more than a motor-car may reduce it to old 
iron before it leaves the stocks ? ” I still have a lively 
sense of the emphasis with which M. d’Aehrenthal 
assured me on the eve of the late Hague Conference that 
peace apostles could not be more profitably employed 
than in urging the Parliaments of the world to make 
grants for the building of airships, for when the air¬ 
ship comes frontiers, fortresses, fleets—everything 
goes. The German Minister for Foreign Affairs told 
me in 1907 that they never for a moment allowed 
themselves to lose sight of the airship. Because when 
that comes it will revolutionise everything. The air¬ 
ship has come, and come to stay. The deliberate 
judgment of the Italian military aeronauts that in 
( I9I2 there will he as many aeroplanes in the air as 
there are now motor-cars in the streets bids fair to be 
an accomplished fact. I have been repeating these 
things for the last five years. Everyone is begin¬ 
ning to admit that there may, after all, be something 

dn it. 

a,. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AEROPLANE. 

|| rhis week the attention of the world has been 
Pyeted upon the exploits of the aviators at Rheinis. 
ffhe public is at last beginning to realise that the 
ffenquest of the air is no longer a phrase, but is an 
|ihial fact. The success v ith which the Channel 
Bps crossed by M. Bleriot profoundly stirred the 
Imagination of mankind, but at present we are only 
pihe beginning ot things. When the Russian tri¬ 


plane, which is waiting its trial at Chalons, makes its 
advent, we shall be able to form a better idea both as 
to the capacity of the aeroplane to cover great dis¬ 
tances without descending to earth to replenish its 
supply of petrol, and also as to its rapidity of flight, 
as well as the facility of handling machines driven by 
100-h.p. and weighing three-quarters of a ton. Mr. 
Edison has publicly predicted that within five years’ 
time all mails and express passengers will be for¬ 
warded by aeroplanes travelling at the rate of 100 
miles an hour. We do not need to believe that such 
a prediction will be fulfilled to the letter, but it is 
obvious we arc entering upon an era in which the old 
methods of warfare and the old barriers between 
States will appear as fantastic anachronisms. 

THE TREMENDOUS ALTERNATIVE. 

It is admitted, even by the sceptics, that there may 
after all he “ something in it.” But what that some¬ 
thing is few persons save imaginative speculators like 
Mr. H. G. Wells have even dimly begun to conceive. 
What the airship carries beneath its planes is the 
most far-reaching revolution that has ever transformed 
the world. That revolution may be beneficent beyond 
the hopes of the greatest Utopians or it may be male¬ 
ficent beyond the fears of the worst pessimist. The 
aeroplane may be called the avanl-courrier of the 
international World-State or the herald of the ruin of 
civilisation. “ Be my brother or I will slay thee,” 
the French Revolutionist’s formula, will now be 
revived with an infinitely wider application ; because 
the airship represents an addition to the forces of de¬ 
struction so vast, so incalculable that it places human 
society at the mercy of any of its component parts. The 
aeroplane dashing through the air at 100 miles an hour 
capable of dropping 100 lb. of high explosives or of 
asphyxiating shells on any point from any height is 
the nea est approximation which mankind has made 
to the discovery of Vril. It was by the invention of 
Vril—that potent compound of electricity and dynamite 
by which a child could destroy an army by waving a 
wand—that Lord Lytton prophesied the ultimate 
extinction of war. The aeroplane is the next step to 
Vril. For it places illimitable forces of destruction 
at the disposal of anyone w.k can raise ^10,000 and 
find half-a-dozen desperadoes to do their bidding. 

Captain T. G. Tulloch, writing in the Nineteenth 
Century, said : “ I have no hesitation in stating that it 
would be quite possible by secondary means to render 
both the Navy and Army powerless in a very short 
space of time with half-a-dozen airships acting under 
a certain plan. I am not romancing, and I make the 
above statement in all seriousness.” 

THE NEED FOR THE WORLD-STATE 

What this means is that the human race, which has 
hitherto organised itself for defence from enemies on 
or below the world’s surface, is absolutely unprotected 
from attack from above. The opportunity which this 
gives to the Anarchist and the desperado was per- 
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ceived years ago by M. Azeff when he recommended 
the Russian Revolutionists to resort to the aeroplane 
as the most effective means of destroying the Govern¬ 
ment. If the Governments do not cease their 
absolutely fatuous habit of preparing for war with 
each other they may find themselves confronted by 
forces of disorder armed with new and invincible 
weapons, against which they themselves will be 
powerless. Should’they let hell loose by making war 
upon each other, Heaven itself would rain hell fire 
upon the modern cities of the plain. In sheer self- 
defence the instinct of self-preservation ought to 
compel Governments to federate into one inter¬ 
national World-State, with international tribunals 
interpreting the laws of an international Parliament, 
whose decisions would be enforced by an Executive 
without whose command appeal to force on earth, or 
air, or sea would be absolutely forbidden. 

THE AEROPLANE AND TARIFFS. 

This may read like Utopia. But it is the only 
alternative to the destruction of civilisation. If we 
refuse to recognise that the aeroplane will soon render 
war impossible, human society may find itself hurled 
with hideous ruin and combustion down to bottomless 
perdition, like Lucifer and his hosts in “ Paradise 
Lost.” The minds of men, especially of ruling men, 
are slow to perceive the signs of the times. But the 
aeroplane, which renders armaments obsolete, will 
probably open their eyes to its significance by abolish¬ 
ing frontiers. The smugglers of the air will have 
everything their own way. It will be impossible to 
enforce the payment of Customs duties on any goods 
save those which are imported by the ton. The 
drying up of the Customs revenue may predispose 
Governments first to reduce and then to abandon 
their armaments. But meantime all the more 
thoughtful among us will do well to fix our minds 
upon the supreme question: When the aeroplane 
comes and the old order goes, what is to take the 
place of war ? 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNIVERSITY STUDENT. 

If this be so, the question immedialely arises as to 
what part the youth of the universities should take 
in view of possibilities so momentous. We are face 
to face either with so tremendous a catastrophe 
as a world-wasting war waged from the air, or on the 
other hand, with the possibility that, realising the con¬ 
sequences of such a disaster, the statesmen and sove¬ 
reigns of the world may recognise the fact that war 
has become an anachronism, and set about devising 
some other means for settling the controversies of 
nations. 

I would like to suggest for your consideration 
whether it would be possible to organise groups of 
university graduates in every university for the pur¬ 
pose of joint action. The university youth can do 
a great deal more than what has at present been 
attempted. 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME. 

If in every university there were a group of, say, a 
dozen young men and women who firmly grasped the 
fundamental truth that the International World-State 
is coming into existence, and that the aeroplane will 
probably precipitate the advent of this new mode of 
organising the world, and if they were to think and 
discuss together how best to meet this new and 
portentous issue, a good deal might be done to lead 
public opinion in the right direction. But you might 
ask me what can be clone ? If the aeroplane is to 
render modern war on land or sea impossible on the 
old lines, and if you deprecate the carrying on war 
into the air, what can be done ? Nations, like 
individuals, must have some way of settling disputes. 
Better decision by spinning a coin in the air 
or drawing lots than no decision at all. Fortu¬ 
nately there is no necessity to refer to such a 
haphazard method of solving disputes. If once it is 
recognised that an appeal to war might mean the 
destruction of civilisation, the Powers would sooner or 
later be able to agree as to the constitution of the 
International Supreme Court which foundered at the 
last Hague Conference on the question of the selec¬ 
tion of the Judges. 

THE HAGUE TRIBUNAL. 

The Tribunal already exists on paper, and there 
exists also a general agreement that resort should be 
had to such a Tribunal in a great number of specified 
classes of dispute. What is wanted is just a little 
increased emphasis. The Powers universally agree 
that a certain course is the best course to take, but, 
unfortunately, while they are prepared to assert that < 
it is the best course for all their neighbours, they are ■ 
not always of opinion that it is the best course for ' 
themselves. It is, therefore, necessary to put pressure ’ 
upon any recalcitrant Power. 'Hie method of doing 
this is plainly indicated by the Proceedings of the \ 
Hague Conference. 

A NEGLECTED DUTY. ■ 

All the Powers who sign the Hague Convention^ 
recognise it as their duty, whenever a dispute arises ; 
to threaten a breach of the peace, to remind the '• 
disputants of the existence of the Hague Court, and ^ 
to call their attention to the recommendations of the ) 
Hague Convention. The question as to who should 3 ’* 
take the initiative in giving effect to this recommends- 3 
tion was unfortunately left undecided at the first Con¬ 
ference, and an attempt to solve the problem was 
equally unsuccessful at the second Conference. It 
is quite obvious that if any serious dispute arose 
between great Powers, unless this duty of calling 
attention to the existence of the Hague Court were 
definitely imposed upon some Powers, or some Chan¬ 
cellery receiving instruction from all the Powers, it is' 
one which is never likely to be fulfilled. What is,!; 
anybody’s business is nobody’s business. 1 
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A FIRST STEP. 

Our late Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, suggested that it would be well if a 
League of Peace could be formed, in which all those 
nations which sincerely desired to secure peace would 
enter into a covenant with each other to take joint 
action, and which might result, among other things, 
in the reduction of armaments. What we are looking 
after just now is not the reduction of armaments so 
•ttuph as the removal of the occasion which might 
bring these armaments into use. I would suggest to 
the International Students’ Association lor the Promo¬ 
tion of International Peace that they might adopt as 
their first object an appeal to all the signatories of 
the Hague Convention to enter into an agreement to 
the effect that, should any dispute arise threatening 
war, each of the parties to that agreement would 
individually or collectively, or both individually and 
collectively, appeal to all the other signatories of the 
Hague Convention to discharge the duty which they 
have of acting under Article VIII. 

A LEAGUE FOR THE GENERAL PEACE. 

If this suggestion were adopted a certain number 
of Powers might be willing to enter into such a League 
for maintaining the general peace. Kven if a single 
Power, such as the United Slates, which is almost the 
only Power in the world that can act independently, 
should undertake this, other Powers might be willing 
to support this initiative, and by this means any States 
which threatened to go to war would find themselves 
confronted by a significant reminder from all the other 
signatories of the Hague Convention that the Hague 
Tribunal exists for the settling of such disputes, and 
that in the common interest it would be well if they 
adopted some of the peace-making methods laid down 
in the Hague Convention. It was a great thing to 
recognise that all the Powers in the world owe a duty 
to each other in this matter. From this it is a natural 
corollary to proceed to providing betimes for the 
( performance of this duty. This could be done if 
Article VI 11 . were strengthened in the manner which 
i I have suggested. 

(ij DIPLOMATIC PRESSURE. 

But it may he said that this does not carry us very 
; far, and that at the best it would only confront any 
i Power, which refused to appeal to the Hague Con- 
: vention or to invoke special mediation, with the 
£ unanimous opinion of the rest of the civilised world 
*f ; ’in condemnation of an appeal to arms. Such an 
expression of opinion would enable whichever dis- 
Hputant accepted arbitration to go into battle with the 
jpfnoral support of all the neutral Powers. 

It This would not in all eases deter every Government 
Mrom appealing to the sword. But no Power, not 
j|«ven the strongest, would like to go to war branded 
jP>y the rest of the wo.■d as the lawless disturber of 
PWie general peace. Such a declaration would increase 
If the chances, with which every prospective belligerent 
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has to reckon, that some or other of the neutral 
Powers might regard it as their duty for their interest 
to take sides in the war before it was fought to a< 
finish. But I would not have the International States 
League for International Peace confine itself solely 
to putting in motion the diplomacy of Foreign Offices. 
That is a good thing to do, but more remains behind. 

(2) THE INTERNATIONA!. BOYCOTT. 

If the strengthening of Article VIII. should be the 
first object of such a League, the recommendation of 
an international boycott should be the second, and it 
is to this that I attach far the greatest importance. It 
is too otlen forgotten that the peoples of the world 
have another and very effective means of bringing 
pressure to bear upon any belligerent who sets at 
defiance the moral sense of mankind, without 
resorting to the ultima ratio of Kings. The 
members of the Hague Conference were reminded 
during their stay at the Hague that the use of 
the boycott against ary Power which refused 
arbitration was the only method of coercion which 
was expressly authorised by the founder of the 
Christian religion. Jesus Christ never suggested any 
method of enforcing the principles of the religion 
which He came to "teach excepting in one instance, 
and that is the case in point. As this is a matter of 
so much importance, it is well to quote the exact 
words. It will be found in the eighteenth chapter 
of Matthew, and the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven¬ 
teenth verses : — 

Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell 
him his fault between thee and him alone: if he shall hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. 

But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established. 

And 'f he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church : 
but if ne neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen man and a publican. 

AN EVANGELICAL METHOD. 

Here we have distinctly set forth : First, the direct 
method of diplomacy ; secondly, the appeal to friendly 
mediation; thirdly, the reference to an impartial 
tribunal which Christ called the Church, but the like 
of which in our day can only he found at the Hague. 
If any Power in dispute ref ises to refer the question 
to the Hague Tribunal, or, having referred it, refuses 
to abide by its verdict, then the duty of all Christian 
nations is clear: the recalcitrant disputant must be 
treated as the heathen man and the publican. He 
must be treated as a man with whom the other States 
can have no dealing. In other words, he must be 
boycotted. There would he, of course, practical diffi¬ 
culties in the way of enforcing this boycott. But if 
the moral sentiment of the nations were aroused it 
might be carried out to an extent that would exercise 
a very considerable pressure upon the offending 
Power. 

ITS EFFECTIVENESS. 

In the first pluce, no loan could be raised in any 
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neutral country. No neutral money would be forth- 
• coming to enable the belligerent to carry on his 
campaign, while all the money markets of the world 
would be open to the other party to the dispute 
who had been willing to refer the question 
to arbitration and had the war forced upon it 
against its will. In the second place, a general 
agreement to refuse to buy or sell with the sub¬ 
jects of the offending Power would strike at the trade 
which every nation is anxious to develop. The 
Chinese boycott against American goods proved a 
very effective weapon against the anti-Chinese policy 
which America at one time seemed disposed to adopt. 
There is a boycott of Japanese goods at the present 
moment going on in Canton which is exercising a 
marked influence upon the counsels of the Japanese 
Government. But the most striking instance occurs 
nearer home. After the seizure of Bosnia, the 
Turkish people decided upon a boycott of Austrian 
goods. The movement was entirely spontaneous 
and afforded a welcome outlet for giving expression 
to the offended moral sense of the Turkish 
peoples. It has been so efficacious that the 
Austrian Government is talking about issuing 
an ultimatum and withdrawing its Ambassador if 
the boycott is not raised. But the Turkish 
Government has replied with strict correctness 
that the Government has nothing to do with the 
boycott, which has been instituted and is being 
enforced solely by the wish of the people to abstain 
from purchasing goods sold by the subjects of a Power 
which, in their opinion, had violated international law 
and perpetrated an unwarrantable outrage upon the 
integrity of their country. 

THE REVIVAL OF THE INTERDICT. 

The international boycott is the revival of the old 
interdict of the Church of Rome, adapted to modern 
uses, and wielded in the interest of international and 
general peace. It is a definite programme and free 
from all sentimentality or impracticable idealism. 
First let us ask that the signatories of the Hague 
Convention should agree to take collective action 
under Article VIII., thereby placing undef the ban 
whichever disputant refused to refer the dispute to the 
Hague Tribunal or to special mediation. Secondly, 
should either of the disputants precipitate war by 
refusing the appeal to arbitration, then let our groups 
of students take the initiative in organising in all 
countries a great international boycott, which would 
have the effect of cutting off the subjects of the 
offending Power from the markets of the world. 

WHAT AMERICA COULD DO. 

It is hardly too much to say that if public senti¬ 
ment in the United States of America were suffi¬ 
ciently raised to close the American market against 


any European belligerent thus placed under the ban 
for refusing arbitration and disregarding the recom¬ 
mendations of the Hague Convention, no Power in 
Europe would become belligerent. The force of 
such international boycott would increase ineffective¬ 
ness with every additional nation which joined to 
enforce the interdict. 

All this has been true ever since the Hague Con¬ 
vention started, but it has become more than ever 
urgent to-day, for if the aeroplane renders the old 
armies and navies obsolete, and if we dare not carry 
war into the air on any great scale without the risk 
of wrecking civilisation, then it is obvious that some 
method of bringing recalcitrant States to obedience 
must be adopted. I see no other method of coercion 
that is at once so simple, so effective, and so capable 
of being brought into general action than by a general 
agreement to enforce a universal boycott against the 
subjects of any State which refused to refer its disputes 
to the adjudication of a central tribunal of arbitral 
justice. 

HELP TO REALISE THE GREAT IDEAL 1 

Such, gentlemen, seem to me the lines 
of advance which will be made in any case, 
but the way may be much longer than it might 
be if the youth of the world, fired by generous 
enthusiasm and a clear perception of the possibility 
before them, were to band themselves together to 
bring about the realisation of the great ideal of the 
International World-State. It may seem strange to. 
some to speak of the aeroplane as if it were the herald 
angel of the reign of peace, but fifty years ago 
Tennyson for ever linked together the coming con¬ 
quest of the air with the abolition of war. 

T,et me close this address by quoting once more the 
familiar lines in which the poet embodies his prophetib 
vision in the middle of last century 

Mcu, my brothers, men the woikers, ever reaping something 
new ; \ 

That which they have done but earnest of the things that they, 
shall do : 

For 1 dipt into the luturc, lar as human eye could see, i 

Saw the Vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be % 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, ■« 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales J 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rained 
ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing: 

warm, l 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder* 
storm ; 1 ; 

Till the war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags 
were furl’d 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World. 

There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm 
in awe. 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 
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HOW I MADE FOR THE SOUTH POLE. 

IJy Lieutenant Shackleton. 

We seem to be living in times when men have 
reverted to the age of the elemental heroes. The 
old Norse blood in us tingles afresh as the modern 
man ploughs his new, weird vessel through the heights 
of the air, and still more as he grapples and ilings 
the Polar giants of the cold and the dark. Following 
on M. lileriot’s flight over the Channel, the week 
of aviation at Rhcims, and the announcement that 
the American, Dr. Cook, has planted the Stars 
and Stripes on the North Pole, comes the record 
. of our own Polar hero,—Lieutenant Shackleton’s 
story of his conquest of the Magnetic Pole. The 
proprietors of .Pearson's are to be congratulated on 
having secured from Lieutenant Shackleton himself 
the story of his assault on the South Pole, with its 
frowning fortresses of icc, and its panoply of night. 

The Lieutenant opens by staling how the “ call of 
the South ” remained with him after his return from 
the National Antarctic Expedition. This “ call ’’ 
seems to revert to him with a sort of magnetic passion 
that makes the haunts of crowded civilisation distaste¬ 
ful. His first difficulty, as is so often the case with 
pioneers, was funds, but he secured sufficient to 
enable him, in August, 1907, to leave Torquay on 
board the Nimrod, a forty-year-old sealer, thoroughly 
fitted for rough work amongst the ice. 

CIVILISATION PACKED IN SECTIONS. 

Very interesting is the description given by the 
Lieutenant of the stores that he prepared. They 
were not to live on the ship, so they look with them 
in sections a large hut made of wood and lined with 
cork and felt. Their food caused them no small 
anxiety, but so wise was the selection that not a 
single case of illness could In: traced to any defect in 
the stores. He mentions the fact that the intense 
' Antarctic cold causes a natural craving for sweet 
f things, and especially puddings made of flour. Flour 
K .and sweet Stull's accordingly formed a large part of 
'/.the supplies. 

Above the usual thick “jaeger” clothing they 
l^wore a thin wind-proof material which kept out the 
piercing blasts. He decided to leave behind the 
giheavy pilot cloth garments which have been generally 
raised. The absorption ol the moisture of the feet 
Opside large reindeer-skin boots is a matter of no 
pfrnall importance, and was effected by the insertion 
dried senne-grass. The sledges were lift, long 
||Uld weighed about 60lbs. A new feature in the equip* 
latent w^s the presence of Manchurian ponies, which 
specially hardy, and—a motor car 1 


FROM TORQUAY TO MOUNT EREBUS. 

The expedition consisted of fifteen men : biologists, 
surgeons, geologists, meteorologists, electricians, zoo¬ 
logists, physicists, etc. The King and Queen inspected 
their equipment before they left Torquay, and thirty 
thousand New Zealanders crowded round Port 
Lyttelton to cheer as they set sail south. 

To save the consumption of coal the Nimrod was 
towed for fourteen days southward by another steamer. 
They passed hundreds of icebergs, and came along by 
the Great Ice Barrier, a cliff of ice which they could 
not pierce. They consequently steamed to McMurdo 
Sound, and planted their winter quarters twenty miles 
north of the scat of the Discovery camp. Their 
equipment was landed and they were left to their own 
devices. Over and over again these were interrupted 
by a ferocious blizzard, whi Ji at one time carried the 
spray a quarter of a mile inland and .froze it over the 
.stores in masses of ice five or six feet deep! 

“ CHEERFUL ” ART. 

Inside the hut separate cubicles were arranged for 
each man by means of wire and canvas. 'Hie Lieu¬ 
tenant himself had a cabin in a corner built of boards 
and roofed. On these dividing curtains pictures were 
painted to brighten the scene. One was the picture 
of a fireplace, bright with a radiant fire; another was a 
portrait of Joan of Arc. being burned to death. In 
both cases the sight of the flames was intended to 
convey at least an imagination of warmth I 

CLIMBING A VOLCANO 13,000 FEET HIGH. 

One of the adventures of their waiting time was an 
ascen: of the great Antarctic volcano Mount Erebus. 
In face of fearful blizzards they made their way up to 
the lip of the crater. This was between 800 and 
900ft. deep, about half a mile across. Their attention 
was attracted to some curious mounds dotted over 
the snow plain within the crater. These were dis¬ 
covered to be fumeroies, the steam of which is 
converted into ice as soc i as it reaches the surface 
of the snow plain. They found that the mountain 
was 13,350ft. high. It was a slow and wearisome 
ascent, but the descent by the mountaineers of 
5,000ft. was made in four hours. 

polar pictures. 

So the story proceeds. Many a vivid touch of 
humour tells how the long Polar night was spent. 
The pages are lit up with marvellous photographs of 
Alpine scenery, its walls of ice, its penguins, and also 
of the exterior and the interior of the hut. One 
photograph—of Mount Erebus—was taken by moon¬ 
light ! The motor-car, it appears, could not travel 
over the soft snow inland, but was useful on the 
frozen surface of the sea. The enterprise of Pearson's 
Magazine will surely be rewarded by a tremendous 
demand for the diary of this Polar hero. 
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Count Zeppelin’s Proposed Airship Passenger Service, which. It 
Is announced, will be Inaugurated by the Spring of 1910 

1. Berlin, Stettin, 0nntr.it;, anti K.&iiig.bzrg. 

2. Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, and Liiberk. 

3. Berlin, Dilsreldorf, Cologne, Frankfort, Stuttgart, and Krindrichshafen. 

4. Berlin, Magdeburg, Halle, Leipzig, Erfuit, Frankfort, Mayence, Treves, 

Metz, and Strassburg. 

6. Cassel, Padcrboni, Klberfeld, Diisseldorf, Cologne, Coblenz, Mayence, 
Mannheim, Stuttgart, Ulin, and Munich. 

6. Dresden, Chemnitz, Tlauen, Wurzburg, Nuremburg, and Munich. 

7. Friedrichzhafen, Zurich, and Lucerne. 

8. Shows the route followed by '* Zeppelin II,” on its famous thirty-eight-hour 

flight lost Whitsun. 



WOMEN IN THE AIR. 

London for September 
is an “ airship number.” 
It describes the new 
Clement-Bayard as an 
aerial Dr ca d nought 
which is to fly from 
Baris to London, and 
describes its trip in ad¬ 
vance. It gives also 
portraits of the members 
of the Parliamentary 
Aerial Defence Com¬ 
mittee, a sketch of M. ‘ 
Clement, and a chat 
with the Hon. Mrs. 
Assheton 1 larhord on 
the women flyers of 
England. 'There is also 
a sketch of the women 
flyers of France, fore¬ 
most among whom is 
Madame Surcouf. Mrs. 
Harbord says;— 

Such cases show that there 
is nothing to prevent a woman 
enjoying with men the great 
anil thrilling sport of the 
future—flight in swift ma¬ 
chines that aic heavier than 
air. In the past, indeed, the 
fear that Louies <>1 unfaniili- 
arily lias robhed ; women of 
many of the sports of the 
open air. lttil now' she is 
no longer being robbed of 
such pleasures. She has 
proved her cool-headed ness 
when a balloon has come 
slanting earthwards in a high 
wind ; and will prove it, 
also, when she swoops off" 
the ground and starts away 
nflei lunch for a hundred- 
mile spin in an aeroplane, 
to return at tea-time and 
discuss the exhilarations of 
the flight. 

There is absolutely no 
doubt that aeroplane parties,, 
at our country houses, will, 
be a thing of the immediate 
future. Thus the sport is 
Ixnind to enter into thfr 
woman’s sphere. Motoring 
lias been a great help to 
women, too, in preparing 
them for the sport of aero- 
planing. I mean that the 
speed with which women 
have been carried through 
lilt* air in these machines, 
combined with the experis. 
cnee of being wafted sky¬ 
wards in balloons, will give 
them an idea—a feeling of 
greater familiariLy— with the 
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:onditions (joining a rapid rush over the ground in an 
•Sroplane. 

There is further a fresh-told tale of Count Zep- 
jelin. Count Zeppelin has announced, it appears, 
hat regular airship passenger services will be inaugu- 
ated between Friedrichshafen, Lucerne, Frankfort, 
ind North German points by the spring of T910, and 
hat he has arranged to make a great trip by airship 
o the Arctic regions during the course of 1910. 
rlis unannounced objective is the North Foie. The 
accompanying map, which appears in London , and is 
ier£ reproduced by courtesy of the editor, will bring 
tome to the reader how far the progress of aerial 
lavigation has gone. Already firms who have hitherto 
arried the wealthy German by sea from North 
Germany to Italy are anticipating the loss of this 
raffic to the new aerial service. 


A WAVE OF REVOLUTION. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonaiji, in the Socialist Review, 
liscerns in the present condition of Europe one of 
hose periods of unrest from which in bygone times 
evolutions arose. This revolutionary tendency has 
tppeared in France in the Premiership of M. Briand, 
he Socialist; in Germany in the success of the Socialist 
andidate at Neusladt; in the Swedish strike, and in 
he Spanish uprisings. These two last he considers 
o be essentially alike. England, too, he maintains, 
las been stirred in the same direction by the attack 
»f the dukes and other landlords on the Budget, 
vKich has produced a very strong popular reaction 
igainst them. He does not remember the people 
laving been in so revolutionary a frame of mind since 
1885. He also opposes proportional representation, 
de maintains that our existing system undoubtedly 
avours the minority of strong political determina- 
ion. The system of proportional representation 
avours minorities belonging to the political class of 
nugwump. The former minority is to be preferred, 
['he democratic reply to the case for proportional 
epresentation is shorter Parliaments, payment of 
nembers, and frequent redistribution. 


THE GREAT BETRAYAL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The National Review, speaking of the South 
Vfrican Union Bill, remarks not without justice :— 
Podsnap anil IVcksniff were conspicuous throughout the 
debates. Government anil Opposition vied with one another 
n hailing the millennium which must inevitably follow the 
doption of a Constitution placing the British and the natives 
tennanently under the lieel of the Boers. Every tragedy has 
ts comic aspect, and there is a ceitain grim humour in our 
pntimental, pro-native Radical Parliament passing a great 
oeasure of local self-government with a rigid colour bar vir- 
ually excluding the nativts, who constitute at least four-fifths 
if the population of South Africa, from all practical shaie in 
ts government, either now o. hereafter. We can imagine what 
rould have been said by ue Opposition had a Unionist Govern- 
aent proposed to hand over the population of South Africa to 


an “insignificant white oligarchy.” The Radical Party would 
have seethed with indignation. But their delight at seeing 
Englishmen under the Boer harrow has completely reconciled 
them to the abandonment of their native clientile. 

Mr. Leo Maxse expresses the view of the 
Unionists. In the English Review for September 
Mr. J. A. Hobson sets forth the opinion of the 
Liberals:— 

There can be no enduring peace, no steady progress and 
prosperity in a South Africa where the vast bulk of the work of 
industry is clone by men w r ho are denied all opportunity to 
participate, proportionately to their proved capacity, in the 
government of the country which is morally theirs, in the sense 
that they are genuinely interested in it and have put their 
personal effort into its development. 

At the best such a South African Union as is now established 
will be a close replica not of Canada, but of the Southern States 
of the American Commonwealth. As the recent spread of 
education and of skilled industry among the negroes of these 
Southern States has only served to develop and aggravate the 
situation, so it will be in South Africa. 

To describe as a self-governing nation the white oligarchy 
that has, with our connivance, fenced itself against admission of 
the ablest and most progressive members of races living in their 
midst and by general admission i .pable of a civilisation at least 
as high as that of the ordinary while wage-earner, is an outrage 
to political terminology. Deliberately to set out upon a new 
career as a civilised nation upon a definition of civilisation 
which takes race and colour, not individual character and 
attainments, as the criterion, is nothing else than to sow a crop 
of dark and dangerous problems for the future. Such a govern¬ 
ment, such a civilisation, must fall between two stools. 


IN PRAISE OF POVERTY. 

Rf.v. F. W. Okde Ward, in a recent number of 
the Westminster Review, indulges in this eulogy on 
poverty :—“ Had the masses enough and to spare, did 
they enjoy the luxuries of the classes, could wealth be 
equally divided amongst all the units of society, small 
and yet smaller families would be the rule and not the 
exception, and the climax the extinction of humanity. 
Poorer nations at first might re-invigorate and re-popu¬ 
late the richer and effete, but were a dead level of 
abundance possible, nothing could prevent the ulti¬ 
mate catastrophe. Poverty operates always as the 
saving clause. From its teeming womb issue the 
deliverers, kings in rags and harlot queens, that 
yet shall bear a better royalty and a sweeter 
virginity. The chivalries and chastities of life trace 
their origin, if we only go far enough back, to the 
brothels and prisons, and the lairs of lepers. And so 
the ruling races have generally, perhaps invariably, 
come from temperate, even inhospitable climes, 
and not from the tropics, in which sustenance 
may be obtained with little or no effort. The 
scourge of want, with the lashes of loss and 
hunger, have driven the starving, overgrown families 
forth from their narrow or niggardly homes, to 
conquer fatter pastures and more productive territories, 
at the expense of declining nations. We can now 
hardly conceive the possibility of old worlds summon¬ 
ing new worlds into existence, to redress the wrong 
balance of things, apart from the giant factor of a 
perennial poverty.” 
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PERILS OP THE “POWER OF THE AIR.’* 

Mr. H. F. Wyatt contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century an interesting but somewhat pessimistic 
article on the political and international revolution 

that will be 
wrought by the 
conquest of the 
air. He says 
that the crowds 
who cheered 
the crossing of 
the Channel in 
the air little 
thought that 
they were as¬ 
sisting at the 
first stage of 
the funeral of 
the sea-power 
of England. 
Mr. Wyatt, in¬ 
deed, takes a 

International Syndicate.] [Baltimore. Very Sanguine 

John Bull in a Flutter. view of the 

John (to Jonathan): “ Beware ! Tf rapidity of the 
they can cross the Channel to me, they approach of 
will soon he crossing the Atlantic to you.” aerial transit. 

He thinks that 

in ten or twenty years lines of flying machines 
will have been started all over the world, and 
that passage through the air will be the ac¬ 
cepted mode of human transit. If so, the centre 
of military gravity will be shifted from the sea 
and the land to the air. Germany and Austria will 
be able to send a flying column to any point or 
points in Egypt which they choose to attack with 
greater case than we could, and all arrangements 
for the defence of Egypt would have to be revolu¬ 
tionised. This is only one instance of the changes 
which will be wrought by the coming of the airship. 
Sea navies and land armies will be equally impotent 
to protect the lives and property of the nations 
which maintain them. As a commerce-destroyer 
these hawks of th6 air will be able to swoop down 
upon any ocean liner or richly-freighted vessel in 
any part of the high seas. Every inland town will 
be liable to bombardment from the air ! 

But Mr. Wyatt entirely ignores the international 
agreement entered into at the Hague that every 
unfortified town was in future to he exempted from 
.bombardment either from land, air, or sea. Fleets 
and armies will alike be eclipsed, and the whole 
European policy will be pierced at its base. To 
bring masses of soldiers into line of battle will 
become an aimless act of archaic stupidity. The 
necessity of universal compulsory service will pass 
away, much to Mr. Wyatt’s regret, and instead of 
masses of briefly-trained men will arise a new set of 
elaborately-trained warriors to man the aerial machines 
of the future. Democracy is, therefore, likely to 



encounter a very great peril. Unless these fleets can 
be handled and can be fought so easily as to render 
elaborate training unnecessary, a special class of men 
must be set apart to their use, and these will give to 
whatever authority they obey an absolutely over¬ 
whelming power. The airship will make the State to 
which it appertains omnipotent and omnipresent, and 
a ruler with the most effective and highly-trained, 
aerial fleet will he under an irresistible temptation to 
establish universal despotism. 

The only consolation which he can give to Eng¬ 
land is that, as the number of men required for the 
purpose will be incomparably less than is required 
now, the preponderance which numbers give will ' 
disappear. Germany may find that she has thrown ' 
away the privilege of numbers, and may place herself 
on an equality with less populous States. At the 
same time she is taking steps which must eventually 
destroy the entire military system on which she now % 
bases her national life. 

Mr. Wyatt concludes with an ominous hint as to the 
danger which, through the conquest of the air, will ; 
threaten Australia and New Zealand. 


THE FIRST STEAMBOAT. : 

At a time when the air is full of the whirr of the : 
coming aerial fleet it is interesting to be reminded of 
the first beginnings, a little over a century ago, of the \ 
steamboat. . In the Century, Miss A. C. Sutcliffe/ 
great-granddaughter of the inventor, describes Fulton’s^ 
invention of the steamboat, mainly as recorded in hia l 
manuscripts, never before published, and with plans Ti 
by himself recently discovered. She quotes the : ,J 
account given in the “ Recueil Polytechnique des b 
Fonts et Chaussees,” Paris, 1803, of the trial made ! 
on the Seine, August 9th, 1803, as follows :— 1 J 

During the past two oi three months there has beeQy 
seen at the cml of quay C'haillot a boat of curious appear-» 
ancc, equipped with two large wheels, mounted on an 
like a chariot, while behind these wheels was a kind oO 
large stove with a pipe, as if there were some kind of a smalpj 
(ire engine {povipe a /eu) intended to operate the wheels of thejj 
boat. Several weeks ago some evil-minded poisons threw thhtl 
structure down. The builder, having repaired this damage;S 
received, the day before yesterday, a most flattering reward fatjfj 
his labour and talent. vf| 

At six o’clock in the evening, aided by only three persons, hnj 
put his boat in motion with two other boats attached behind 
ami for an hour and a half he produced the curious spectacle 0 % 
a boat moved by wheels, like a chariot, these wheels being pro(-:.| 
vided with paddles or flat plates, and being moved by a fire-fj 
engine. "’,/f 1 

In following it along the quay the speed, against the current; 
of the Seine, appeared to us about that of a rapid pedestrian/^ 
that is, about 2,400 toiscs an hour ; while in going down-stream’,5 
it was more rapid ; it ascended and descended four times from/ 
Lcs Bons-IIomrnes as far as the pump of Chaillot ; it was : 
manoeuvred with facility, turning to the right and left, came tc(;'s 
anchor, started again, and passed by the swimming school. , ,1 
The toise was about 6ft. 4/in. , -Si 
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“ SPEED-LUST.” 

For this expressive phrase we have to thank Mr. 
Bernard Capes, who writes in the Corn hill Magazine 
on one phase of this modern disease. He entitles his 
paper “ Clipping the Currency.” He asks why Time 
has come to be regarded by most of us as our worst 
enemy. 

A MADNESS— 


He propounds the following question :— 

When the ideal, after which we are frenzicdly striving, is 
readied ; when motor-cars are as effete as stage-coaches, and the 
network of the mono-rail possesses the round earth, as a string 
bag a melon; when aeroplanes fly like winged ari<• s, and 
every crack in the topmost Himalayas is as familiar to the 
sixpenny excursionist as the parting in his wife’s hair, what will 
be left for him to discover, to covet, to apply to the aching 
numbness of a brain slowly petrifying in the knowledge that can 
go no further? There will be nothing remaining to him, indeed, 
but the curiosity to devise some novel manner of dying, which 
be will evolve while cursing tlie megalomania of an era whose 
trustees had invested the whole of his estate in one ruinous 
speculation—speed. 

This speed-lust is in truth a very real and uncomfortable factor 
in the present conditions of things. If one were asked for a strik¬ 
ing characteristic of the modern race, one must name it pro¬ 
minently, for certain. It is in the nature of a madness, and 
whom it seizes it demoralises. 


—THAT MU11LATES TUK LANGUAGE, 

To-day it enters into every detail of our life as we live it. 
To have any time on one’s hands is to be intolerably afllicled. 
To speak a fully equipped sentence is to be accused of unbear¬ 
able redundancy. The prolix bore of this, morning was last 
week’s,epigrammatist We must coin the blessed minutes into 
pence as we run ; our mental aliment must be bolted in para¬ 
graphs, and our physical in tabloids. Where leisure once lent 
a studied grace to correspondence, a flying scrawl excuses X, 
V, or 7, fluttering in the midst of a swarm of petty distractions, 
for a delayed courtesy. A thousand expedients must be con¬ 
trived for condensing and abbreviating the business of our 
existence, and the terms in which that business is conveyed. 
Hike, ’bus, tram , pram., tube, are some of our staccato vehicles; 
we snap snippets and rapid lunches give us tndt. Even in 
endeavouring to reproduce the atmosphere of the spacious deli¬ 
berate times we must Pudge for short. Verily, if 1 had my 
way, I would make this clipping of the currency as indictable 
an offence as false-coining. 

('TIPPING “CURRENT COIN.” 


The writer is probably perfectly well aware that 
abbreviation has been a tendency of language long 
before “ speed-lust ” was thought of. What he com¬ 
plains of is probably the fierce swiftness with which 
this process of clipping words now advances. He 
says :— 


To-day I bought a nos. gay of duffs, from a flower-girl, on 
my way from ordering some yards of into, from an upholsterer, 
who incidentally had offered me a piece of furniture which he 
Said was genuine old Chip. 

; Here is a trifling list of some abbreviations of Chatham’s 
language as they occur to me 

K Specs., turps., pants., mag., topper, Co., fiver, gent., cert., 
nap., perks, piep., math., impoi., rugger, soccer, fooler, 
Jr a f sit y> Deh.-soc. (which your informant is told signilieth 
BDebating-Soccty), Cri., 'I roc.. Pay., Cat., etc., cfc. ; to 
|MUCh may be added all the Mgm, symbols, and titular suffixes 
jwftich I find, in Messrs. ( .'iamb'.rs's diction.iry, to run to some 
fourteen hundreenn number. 

f a He remarks towards the close that in the old days 
fast living was counted a vice instead of a virtue. 




POLITE CONVERSATION AND GOOD MANNERS. 

In a paper reprinted in the Parent? Review for 
August, Mr. Oscar Browning, who takes for his subject 
Conversation as a Means of Education, remarks 
incidentally that it is highly important that our 
children should be acquainted with the best- art and 
music. 

EFFECT OF AN ENVIRONMENT OF CULTURE. 

He tells of a public schoolmaster who covered the 
walls of his boarding-house with photographs of the 
pictures of the best masters. He also lent them 
freely to his pupils to hang up in their own studies, 
and when a pupil left, the master would make him a 
present of any particular picture to which he had 
become attached. Thus the gift often formed the 
nucleus of a new collection at the university. A 
similar course might be pursued with music, says 
Mr. Browning. If rare is taken to perform only 
works of the great masters in the presence of children, 
the plan "dll be found to produce a strorp; effect 
without attention having been specially directed 
towards the composers. Schoolrooms and passages 
now given up to whitewash or to the carving of 
names should be decorated with inexpensive copies 
of the best art, and, if possible, with casts from the 
best sculpture. 

IIOW TO REMEDY A NATIONAL DEFECT. 

Another influence much neglected is conversation. 
Mr. Browning draws attention to the massive effect 
of an abiding environment of culture. Conversa¬ 
tion, he says, is the natural accompaniment of a 
meal. The wise teacher will introduce the topics 
of the day, for instance, and the boys’ school- 
table will assume the aspect of a civilised dinner¬ 
party. Much may also he done by the presence 
of ladies and other visitors. Those who have not 
tried ’t do not know the effect which the pre¬ 
sence of cultured ladies has on the conduct of the 
boys’ midday meal. The talk, the manners, the 
conversation become those of a well-ordered home. 
Englishmen have the reputation of not being good 
talkers, and the existence of such a national defect 
should stimulate us to remedy it. The encourage¬ 
ment of rational conversation will also tend to check 
that coarse and vulgar familiarity which is injurious 
to the finest qualities of the character. Friendship 
founded on mutual esteem and tender reverence for 
divergent opinions strengthens the character and 
the will Tar more than the chance camaraderie 
based on the intimate knowledge of common 
weaknesses. 

In the same magazine Mrs. A. Caumont writes on 
“ French Polish,” and contrasts the civilised and 
polite manners of French children with the exhibi¬ 
tions of temper and mutual recriminations so frequent 
among English children. In France the idea is that 
in the home one cannot begin too soon to encourage 
a child s innate tact for others; in other words, to 
train the child’s manners. 

« 
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THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 

By Lord Monkswell. 

Lord Monkswell contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review a distinctly acidulated criticism of the terri¬ 
torial force. He declares that “ the experiment of 
placing a lawyer, metaphysician, and philosopher at 
the, head of the Army has been crowned with 
success." The first thing he had to do was to 
explain that the new scheme was conceived on 
totally different lines from any of its predecessors. 
So “ Mr. Haldane proceeded with great audacity and 
complete success to jettison the reputation of every 
previous War Minister. His predecessors were all 
•muddle-headed incompetents.” 

OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW FACES. 

He drew an appalling picture of military wasteful¬ 
ness and imbecility with “ a broad touch more suitable 
for the stage.” Next it was necessary to show that 
his own plan was the very antipodes of every previous 
effort at Army reform. So he availed himself of the 
common expedient of calling the same thing by 
another name. “The Militia became the Special 
Reserve, and the Volunteers are in future to be 
known as the Territorial Army, with a better training 
and organisation, but the same in essentials.” His 
“ parade about organising the Army in two lines 
instead of three comes to nothing.” Three distinct 
courses of training are contemplated in the future as 
in the past—the Regular, the Militia, and the Volun¬ 
teer courses. But Mr. Haldane has at least killed 
the agitation for the revival of the Militia Ballot. 

“ AN ABNORMAL SUPPLY OF HUMBUG.” 

The Territorial Army is said to be intended lor 
home defence, but, Lord Monkswell reminds us, Mr. 
Haldane stated over and over again that “ the bed¬ 
rock of his new scheme was the immunity of England 
from invasion.” He showed himself an extreme 
advocate ol the blue-water school. Reminded that 
an England immune from invasion had no use for 
the Volunteers, he replied that this nation was 
governed not by logic but by Parliament. Lord 
Monkswell goes on to say :— 

Just now there is an abnormal supply of patriotic humbug on 
hand. Persons who know much better art busily engaged in 
encouraging the Territorials to believe that at any moment their 
services may be required to repel a raid. This monstrous delu¬ 
sion which, as Mr. A mold-Forster and Mr. Churchill acknow¬ 
ledged, is being used for recruiting purposes, received its final 
touch in the screaming farce called “ An- KngHshrnim-s 1 I o ni c,” 
where the Volunteers are depicted as saving the situation by 
.keeping the enemy in check till the Regulars arrive. 

THE RECRUITING BOOM. 

This “ ridiculous travesty,” that Volunteers would 
be of any use in repelling a sudden raid, with the 
Regulars presumably still at home, greatly rouses 
Lord Monkswell’s ire. Volunteers, until they have 
gone through some months of serious mobilisation 
and training, cannot be put in the field against 
Regulars. “ What is wanted is not a complete Terri¬ 


torial Army ready to take the field at any moment, 
but a skeleton organisation capable of large and rapid 
expansion.” Mr. Haldane talks of a skeleton organi¬ 
sation, but he is really aiming at the organisation of a 
complete Territorial Army with battalions 980 strong. 
To this end, every artifice known in the recruiting 
industry is being brought into play. Quantity rather 
than quality has been sought. 

“a COSTLY AND IMMORAL l'ROCEEDING.” 

On this point Lord Monkswell joins issue with Mr. 
Haldane. He would make it difficult, not easy, to 
join the Territorial Army. Lord Monkswell asks, 
Why is this course taken, of frantic recruiting and 
pestering employers to grant holidays to their workmen 
in camp?— 

The answer is obvious. We dare not tell the Volunteers the 
truth. We propose to keep up a Territorial Army complete in 
every particular, with its battalions up to war strength, because 
the delusion must be encouraged that they may be called upon 
at a moment’s notice to repel a raid. < )nee let it be seen that 
the Territorial force is only an army in the making—only the 
nucleus out of which an army is to be created on mobilisation— 
and the authorities arc afraid the martial ardour will evaporate. 
In other words, the Volunteers are to be cheated into serving, 
and an elaterate and expensive system of full strength battalions 
is to be kept up to aid the delusion. This costly and immoral 
proceeding is unworthy of a great nation. 

In conclusion, Lord Monkswell states that he finds 
himself in strong opposition to the views of the 
National Service League, not on sentimental hut on 
purely practical grout ids :— 

Kxpcrience, 1 am convinced, has shown that compulsory ser¬ 
vice would deaden, and not quicken, the spirit of patriotism 
and self-sacrifice ; that it would check, and not promote, recruit¬ 
ing for the Regular Army ; and that the physical development 
of the young would be tetter served by a course of non-military 
exercises. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 

According to a writer in the American Review of 
Reviews , there is no danger that the world will run 
short of the wheat necessary for the production of its 
daily bread. Immense areas have still to be laid ! 
down in wheat, and the wheat supply of the world 
can be doubled by improved methods of agriculture. 
In the last few years in the United States the number . 
of people engaged in agriculture has increased by 
40 per cent., while the value of farm products ' 
increased by 200 per cent., and the value of all farm 
property has inci eased by 89 per cent. 

When we compare the average wheat yield of the 
United States for the last ten years of 1378 bushels 1 
per acre with the average yield in England during the 
same period of 31’13 bushels per acre, the average 
yield in H ranee of over 20 bushels and in Germany 
of 28 to 30 bushels, we at once see the stupendous 
possibilities of increase in the world’s production of 
wheat through proper methods of husbandry. An 
increase of only five bushels an acre in the yield of ! 
the United States alone would amount to about ‘ 
238,000,000 bushels. 
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THE FUTURE IN RUSSIA. 

The Tsar in the Ascendant. 

, Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing as St. Petersburg corre¬ 
spondent of the North American Review , says :— 

It will not lie amiss to predict the advent of a strong 
monarchical 'Government, clear signs of which may be looked 
for toward the close of this year. The Tsar will then be, is in 
fact already, the central figure in the Empire. It would be rash 
to assume that love of power for himself or his successors is the 
mainspring of the rigorously moderating influence which he is 
row putting forth. He is moved rather by a lofty sense of 
wha| he believes to be his duty to his people. It is not a whim 
to keep the nation in leading-strings that actuates him, but a 
desire to preserve the old landmarks for its guidanct and to 
repair the wall that stands at the edge of the precipice for its 
protection. A State, like an individual, he holds, should be 
healthy and well balanced, and this condition presupposes a 
certain harmony of functions which he is now eager to estab¬ 
lish. Possessing an ideal sense of the past, he associates the 
State and its acts with a religious sanction ; hence to a new type 
of political organism, for which the elements are lacking in 
Russia, he prefers a series of correctives for the old one which is 
the result of gradual growth. Experience has convinced him 
that the break-up of the autocracy would be the break-up of the 
monarchy, the disintegration of the Empire and the inrush of 
anarchy. 

M. Stolypin, ever since April, when the Tsar refused 
to allow him to tender his resignation, has been more 
Or less approximating to the Conservatives. He 
opposed the Religious Toleration Bill, and “ he also 
accepted in principle a hill brought in by the Con¬ 
servatives to change the electoral franchise in nine 
western provinces in such a manner that the Poles 
Should have -Polish representatives in the upper 
Chamber, and the Russians Russian representatives. 
The Premier, however, stuck to his guns until his own 
party cajoled him into accepting a compromise which 
was a negation of the principle underlying the hill.” 


“THE RUSSIAN SEASON." 

According to the writer of the opening article in 
the Ladys Realm , the season of 1909 has been gener¬ 
ally called the Russian season. Russian dishes, 
Russian dancers, Russian fashions were all in vogue; 
in short, everything had to be Russian if it were to 
score a success. Some striking pictures of the 
Russian dancers, who charmed first Paris and then 
London, accompany the article. Their dances 
^certainly are very much unlike anything to which we 
«are accustomed here. They dance, says the writer, 
in the classical style of the French school, with 
^pirouettes and Watteau poses, and sometimes in 
jjeostumes copied from the medallion on a Sevres tea- 
ip. They indulge in gliding runs, are clad in 
Pflipestuous and fluffy petticoats, and put their feet 
Dwn with thistledown lightness. Not only have 
ssian dancers been delighting the music-hall public, 
|t a Russian prtma donna , as Marguerite, has 
pibn enchanting the very different audience of Covent 
rden. She first won fame on the Russian stage, 
, conquered Paris, and finally London. 

1|sthe writer also remarks on the increasing popu¬ 


larity of Tchaikovsky’s works—he of course being a 
Russian -composer. 

In Regent Street toyshops it is noticeable how 
many Russian or supposedly Russian toys may be 
seen. There are funny, barrel-shaped wooden dolls 
in Russian peasant costumes, uncouth carvcdamimals, 
beaten copper tea-sets, etc., and Princess Dolgorouki’s 
sale, at her own house, of the work of Russian peasant 
industries was one of the most successful of this 
season’s functions of the kind. 


MR. DE WITTE ON ENGLISH FREE SPEECH. 

American praise of the London police, always 
vocal, finds eminent expression in a paper in the 
Century Magazine, by William McAdoo, formerly 
Police Commissioner of New York. The article is 
laudatory throughout. He especially remarks on the 
fact that the whole Force seemed singularly free 
from newspaper gossip and suspicion. He says the 
worst station-house in New York would not be per¬ 
mitted for a day, and the best station-houses are 
not equal to the good ones in London. Ho says that 
in every station-house in London there is a canteen ; 
yet no one, so far as he could learn, ever saw a 
drunken policeman. He says further :— 

My statements regarding the freedom of speech in London 
will surprise many people and may sound quite radical, but 
they arc true. There are speeches made every Sunday in 
Hyde Park and Trafalgar Sqviare which would not be tolerated 
here. The Socialist and Suflragettes make most extreme appeals 
against existing social and political conditions, and are militant 
and aggressive in a way unknown here. The whole policy, as 
far as London is concerned, seems to be to induce rather than 
to repress free speech. The belief seems to exist there that it 
is a great safety-valve for popular discontent and even criminal 
intent, and that, moreover, it gives the police a good opportunity 
to get acquainted with Anarchistic orators and their followers. 
This was the idea of Mr. de Witte, the Russian representa¬ 
tive at the Portsmouth Conference. lie called on me offi¬ 
cially Police Headquarters in New Ymk and asked me 
if we node arrests for speech-making in this city. I told 
him that we did, and he asked me under all the conditions 
would I order an arrest officially, and 1 replied that I would 
when, under the conditions, the speech was provocative of 
immediate violence, lie said that no one in a place like New 
York (conditions in Russia being entirely different) should lie 
arrested for speaking, that wt should provide large squares and 
halls free for all who want to speak on any subject and allow 
them unlimited freedom, as a i.uiler of public safety and wise 
administration. He said the mo ,t remarkable sight he ever 
saw was in London, where he found a man addressing a large 
multitude of excited people. The speaker was surrounded by 
police, and on inquiring of his English escort what the police 
were doing, he was told that the speaker was making a violent 
attack on the royal family and that the police were there to 
protect him from his hearers. 

In Chambers's Journal appears a short article on 
“ Wax-gathering in Malaya ”—beeswax gathering, that 
is. Armies of bee-hunters are sent out every year at 
the right season ; the bee-hunting industry of Malaya 
annually employs some thousands of men, and is not 
only an old industry but one of considerable import¬ 
ance. A rather amusing article describes “ Incidents 
on an Indian Liner." Very similar incidents occur 
on other liners not Indian. 
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THE ETHICS OF DIPLOMACY: 

Austrian, German, and Russian. 

In the Fortnightly “ Vox et praeterea nihil ” pro¬ 
fesses to give the inner history of the causes of 
estrangement between Austria-Hungary and Russia. 
The writer suggests an amount of duplicity in 
Austrian and German statesmen that is only equalled 
by the charming credulity of the Russian diplomatist. 
The story runs as follows. 

HOW TWO FOOLED ONE. 

Under the Miirzsteg agreement concerning 
Macedonia:— 

M. Izvolsky and Baron von Achrenthal were charged with 
drafting the judicial reforms which they considered indispens¬ 
able, adequate, and feasible . . . After long and exhaustive 
debates acceptable formulas were drawn up . . . And the upshot 
of the debates was a series of measures which, in the eyes of the 
two statesmen, came as nearly as possible to what was necessary, 
adequate, and feasible. Consequently the Russian Government 
had every reason to hold that Austria-Ilungary was in rlcad 
earnest, and that nothing could be further from her intentions 
than to play false. This inference was natural ; it was inevit¬ 
able. And' it was therefore drawn and acted upon by ihe 
advisers of the Tsar. 

Furthermore, when the Russian and the German 
Emperors met at Swinemunde Prince Biilow was 
informed of this Austro-Russian project, and said, 
“You can take it from me that we will give our 
warmest support to every proposition you botli have 
drafted. Lay your scheme before the Ambassadors 
of the Powers in Constantinople, and count upon our 
efficacious help.” 

HOW THE ONE WAS UNDECEIVED. 

There were rumours of Aehrenthal's bad faith, but 
Izvolsky disregarded them :— 

The next act of the great drama was played at Constanti¬ 
nople. There the Ambassadors of the Great Powers met to 
discuss the finished programme of reform put together by M. 
Izvolsky and Baron von Achrenthal. And the unexpected 
happened there . . . Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, the one 
great Ambassador to the Sultan, scathingly criticised the 
whole series of measures which it had been confidently 
announced lie would endorse and uphold. His strictures 
amounted to a virulent attack, an attack which, of course, was 
fatal, seeing that absolute and hearty unanimity was indispen¬ 
sable to the success of the reforms. Yet this was 4 he Ambas¬ 
sador of Germany. 

The Austrian Ambassador, instead of replying, 
merely sat still and listened :— 

In this way, then, the historic reform scheme for Macedonia 
was allowed to drop, in spite of the fact that it had the “ hearty 
approval” of all the Powers—“including Germany.” Abdul 
Hamid was again rescued from a tight place by his chivalrous 
German ally, and Baron von Achrenthal duly paid for the rail- 
’ way concession the price demanded by the Porte. 

RUSSIA GUILELESS AGAIN— 

This was treachery No. i. The weakness of what 
is evidently meant as an apology for M. Izvolsky is 
that it ignores the old saying, “ If a man cheat you 
once, that’s his fault; if he cheat you twice, that’s 
your fault.” For we are told M. Izvolsky went 
on to treat Baron von Aehrenthal as still worthy 


of trust, and “ recommenced negotiations without 
reserve ’’ 

The quarrel w'as composed, and an agreement was come to at 
last by the two statesmen as the result of the threshing out of 
questions of contingencies. Austria and Russia made it up after 
tne Sandjak railway squabble, and M. Izvolsky left St. Peters¬ 
burg to take his holiday. 

Visiting Baron von Aehrenthal at Buchlau as a 
tourist, M. Izvolsky and he discussed the subject of 
the occupied provinces. Baron von Aehrenthal 
insisted that a European conference was not neces¬ 
sary to sanction the projected annexation—a position 
strongly controverted by M. Izvolsky :— 

The upshot of the discussion was that Baron von Aehrenthal , 
admitted that M. Izvolsky’s contention was grounded and cor- j 
rect, and accepted it. That is a matter on which loo great stress 
cannot he laid. The Austro-Hungarian Foreign Secretary 
deliberately gave his assent in words to M. Izvolsky’s thesis, ‘ 
that it was a European question and must lx- settled by a 
European Conference, and M. Izvolsky had a right to conclude 
that a European Conference would be called. But that is not 
all, for the two statesmen began to discuss the place at which it 
should meet. 

—AJID SOLD AGAIN. 

Some days later the Russian Minister arrived in 
Baris and learned that Austria had already Informed 
President Fallieres that the annexation was decided 
upon, but that as it had been agreed to by the Russian 
and Italian Governments the subject was now a 
matter between Austria-Hungary and Turkey; it con¬ 
cerned no other State. He refused to entertain the 
idea of a conference. Then followed a Press cam¬ 
paign. Of this we are told :— 

In the Press warfare M. Izvolsky was beaten badly, for the 
French Press, which received 1,400,000 francs for its friendly 
attitude towards each of the last two Russian loans, had had 
neither a refresher nor a retaining fee in this case of Austria v. 
Russia; consequently it went over to the enemy on the prin - ; \ 
ciple : “ Whose bread I eat, his song T sing." 

In conclusion “ Vox ” says :— . < 

It is believed that a surprise, piep.tred and carried out byi 
Austria, may be in store for Europe whenever the psychological’ ? 
moment for action seems to Baron von Aehrenthal to have,. 1 
come. _ , 

IS ENGLAND BECOMING LESS CHRISTIAN? . 

Answers to this question are collected by G. M, I 
Mackness in the Quiver. The Bishop of Durham, 
acknowledges the ebbing of the power of Christian,: 
belief, and attributes it to the development of modern, ^ 
locomotion, our greater love of pleasure, and the, 
irreverent handling of Holy Scripture. Prebendary^ 
Carlyle thinks that the love spirit of the Founder of 1 ,; 
Christianity is stronger to-day than ever. Canon, 
McCormick says he has no evidence that Christianity* 
is declining in England generally. Dr. Archibald , 
Fleming says dogmatic Christianity may be changing - 
shape, but vital Christianity is more powerful than 
ever. Rev. Bernard Snell thinks that the principles ■ 
of Christ are more regnant than ever. Churches are 
not the esse of the religion of Christ. Dr. Clifford"' 
has no doubt that the Christianity of Christ is advanc¬ 
ing in this and in other lands, that it has changed but’; 
not declined. y 


.-Vs;. 
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A NEW ERA IN LAW. 

Thk Fusion of Roman and English. 

* In the North American Revieiu , Dr. Hannis Taylor 
describes what he calls a new era in legal develop¬ 
ment. The generalisation which he has made is thus 
succinctly stated :— 

After centuries of growth, Roman public law, constitutional 
and administrative, perished, leaving behind it the inner part, 
the private law, largely judge-made, which lives on as an 
i.nmprtality and universality—as the fittest it survives. In the 
same way and for the same reason, English public law, the 
distinctive and least alloyed part of that system, is lie in.’ 'n and 
expanding as the one accepted model of populai government. 
The phenomenon in question is presented by the blending now 
going on between the strongest elements of Roman and Knglish 
lavs' in the stale systems of Continental K111 ope, in those of 
I.atin America, and in that of the State of Louisiana. 

If the existing state system of France is taken as a typical 
illustration, we there find the outer shell of the stale, the 
system of parliamentary government, to be purely English 
through deliberate and recent imitation, while the interior code 
of private law is essentially Roman. The same thing may be 
said of every other Continental European state having a par¬ 
liamentary government, in the slate system of Louisiana vre 
find the outer shell of the stale to be English as modified by 
American innovations, while the interior private law is based on 
the Code Napoleon. The same thing is true of the seventeen 
I.alin-American republics which have adopted English consti¬ 
tutions in the North American form, while retaining the private 
law drawn from Roman sources. 

Is it not, therefore, manifest that, out of this blending of 
Roman and English law, there is rapidly arising a typical state- 
law system whose outer shell is English public law. including 
jury trials in criminal cases, and whose iuterioi code is Roman 
private law? This far-reaching generalisation, now submitted 
to the consideration of students of the Science of Jurisprudence 
for the first time, so far as the author knows, has been subjected 
in advance to the seal cliing and approving criticism of a few of 
the most eminent jurists of the English-speaking world. 

Mr. James Bryce and Prof. T. E. Holland profess 
themselves struck with the truth and originality of 
this generalisation. Confirmatory expressions of 
opinion are given from Dr. Rudolph Sohm and 
Dr. von L. Miltcis, of the University of Leipz.ic, 
Senor Nabuco, I)r. John Westlake, and others. 


THE FATHER OF GARDEN CITIES. 

Somf. time ago a chairman of the Congregational 
' Union suggested that the social needs of the present 
time demanded from the pulpit more about Garden 
pities on earth and less about the New Jerusalem 
■above. From a sketch in Soda/ Service it appears 
Stbat the inspiration of the founder of Garden Cities 
ilpn earth was derived from the certain knowledge of 
phe encompassing but unseen spiritual world. Mr. 
|S. L. Randolph sketches the career of Ebenezer 
^toward. Leaving school at fifteen, for a few months 

jn A stockbroker’s office, then three years in a City 
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merchant’s counting house, he taught himself short¬ 
hand in three months, then went into a solicitor’s 
office. Attending Poultry Chapel, he took down Dr. 
Parker’s sermon verbatim, sent him a transcript, and 
offered to report and transcribe one sermon each 
Sunday for the good of the cause. Dr. Parker sent 
for the youth, and engaged him as his private secretary. 
He tried farming in Nebraska for awhile, and returned 
to become official shorthand-writer to the Houses of 
Parliament. Later, along with Sidney Webb, Bernard 
Shaw, Clement Shorter and others, he became a 
member of the Zelrtical Society, which discussed 
with freedom the problems of life :— 

Mr. Howard read a paper to this society on “ Spiritualism,” 
dealing with the matter, not from the point of view of pheno¬ 
mena, but in the light of a psychical science. 

It is worth remarking that about the time of llenry Sedgwick's 
bold and lonely pronouncement on the reality of the spirit 
world, Mr. Howard should have expressed the opinion that 
“ modern science was rapidly approaching the period when the 
existence of 'he soul as an entity capable of existence apart from 
the body wou.d be as firmly esta. ’i-hed as any other fact in the 
seientific realm.” In the paper leferred to he attached great 
importance to “ etheric vibrations.” 

“ The day following the reading of this paper,” lie says, “I 
felt a deeper and fuller sense of the reality of the spirit world 
than ever before ” And this sense is at the present day 
Mr. Howard’s chief inspiration. 

T.atcr, in an inevitable sequence to such an experience as that 
recorded above, be awoke to a social consciousness. He atten¬ 
tively listened to reformers like Henry C.eorge, and made a 
careful study of political economy. It was, however, not till 
some lime later that he came to a clear perception of the great 
value of experimental work as helping towaids the solution of 
our great social problems, which has icsulted in the “ Harden 
City ”—a landmark in modern social history. 

The secret of his work he gives himself:— 

“I could not,” he says, “do what work 1 am doing without 
an absolute knowleilgr—yes, knowledge, let me say—of the 
continuity of our existence after death, and of the profound 
truth of i lie saying, ‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and llis 
righteousness, and all other things shall lie added unto you.’ 
Without this life would be shorn of much of its inspiration.” 


Woman as Sculptor. 

In the Lady's Reatni is a brief illustrated article on 
that very well-known Ficnch aristocrat and society 
woman, the Dowager Duchessc d’ Uz.cs. Being a 
close friend of the Orleans family, slit: is naturally not 
devoted to the present rig. me in France, with the 
ruling class in which she is completely out of touch. 
She is a sculptor of some distinction, and some of her 
groups and figures may be seen at Valence, Rheims, 
and Pont-k-Mousson, in the Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
where her statue of Jeanne d’Arc is celebrated. This 
great lady is not, it seems, inaccessible, not even to 
interviewers, who constantly solicit her opinion on 
every conceivable subject. She is President of the 
Paris Lyceum Club, and was for a time an active 
member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, but was asked to resign from this on 
account of being an energetic huntswoman, and 
having one of the finest packs of hounds in the world 
—so it is said. 
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A NEW INTERNATIONAL ANTHEM. 

Apropos of my address to the Students at the 
Hague, there may be quoted from a recent number of 
Fellowship —the monthly journal of the Robert 
Browning Settlement—the following suggestion for 
the expression in song of the true international 
aspiration:— 

The growth of unity among the nations seems to demand an 
international anthem descriptive of the goal towards which the 
race is manifestly tending. The international hymns at present 
sung have about them the suggestion of anti-national or at least 
revolutionary sentiments, and are not matked by any reverent 
recognition of the Supreme Factor in human affairs. The lines 
which follow arc an endeavour to avoid injustice to the national 
and the religious spirit. They could be sung by the Kaiser of 
Germany, the Tsar of Russia, and the Sultan of Turkey, with¬ 
out strain to the conscience of any one of the August Trio. 

The music to which arc set the national anthems of the 
British and German Empires as well as of the United States of 
America is, by the overwhelming preponderance of that com¬ 
bination, elected as tune to the anthem of the race. For no 
other melody have the suffrages of humanity been cast with any¬ 
thing like such decisiveness. 

“God Make the World One StateI" 

God make the World one State, 

All nations, small and great, 

()ne civic whole ! 

Self-ruled each people be, 

All peoples linked and free. 

Glorious in unity 
From pole to pole ! 

One World, one destiny. 

One Race, one family, 

()ne God above 1 
All Slates upheld in one. 

All laws excelled in one, 

All lives impelled by One, 

One Life, One Love 1 

This was first sung in public at the last Fourth of 
July demonstration in Browning Hall, Walworth. 
The singer was a young French lady, Mile. Amy by 
name, one of the principal singers in the Moody- 
Manners Opera Company. It was received with 
much enthusiasm. 


WHAT THE GIRL HAS TO SAY. 

“ I am quite sure that if a record could be made of 
the views of the girls and young women, an over¬ 
whelming majority would declare for their enfran¬ 
chisement." This is the thesis of Miss H. Graham 
Turnbull concerning the girl and the vote in the 
Westminster Review. This is due to the great change 
that has come over British girlhood during the last 
two decades. The change is not in education or in 
introduction of games :— 

The change is in the girls themselves. The clinging, languish¬ 
ing maiden of the Victorian era, with her ringlets and her 
valentines, and her secret love-affairs, has vanished ; in her place 
we have the modern school-girl, with her cbeeiful outdoor face 
and her optimistic self-confidence and her manifold interests, 
who has a healthy, if youthful, contempt for sentimentality, and 
who has already decided that her own future life is not neces¬ 
sarily' bounded by the four walls of home. 


The writer insists that this change is not the death 
of chivalry. She believes that true politeness as 
shown by men to women is on the [increase, not on 
the wane. There is much more sympathy between 
men and women. They understand and appreciate 
each other more. She contrasts the men of her own 
age with the men of her father’s. With the latter she 
is never quite at home; they always unconsciously 
talk down to what they conceive to be a girl’s level :— 
But my own contemporary treats me as a comrade and an 
equal. I can talk to him as freely us to another girl, and there 
are hundreds of subjects in which wc take a common interest. 
He doesn’t think me unwomanly became I like hockey better 
than needlework, and, on the other hand, 1 am deeply interested 
when he tells me of his work or his play. I understand him 
and he understands me. 


What She Might Have Been in New Zealand. 

In the Forum for August Mr. W. G. Sumner con¬ 
tributes an elaborate sketch of the Status of Women 
in Chaldea, Kgypt, India, Juckca, and Greece to the 
time of Christ. In the course of his paper he says :— 

Aspasia made a trade of educating courtesans. Socrates refers 
to her a man whom lie sought to indoctrinate with higher 
doctrines of conjugal duty. Cicero tells a story in which 
she appears as the instructress of Xenophon and his wife, 
showing them by the Socratic method that every man 
wants die best wife and every woman wants the best 
husband possibly to be had ; therefore, to satisfy each other, 
each should strive to lie as good as possible. She was, it 
appears, the competent teacher of the art of matrimony. She 
is credited with a share in the great movement to emancipate 
women. Aristophanes attributes the Peloponnesian war to the 
anger of Pericles, on her account, against Megaroans, who had 
stolen two of her courtesans. Socrates says that she was skilled 
in rhetoric and had taught many orators, including Pericles. 


The Fight With Phthisis. 

The Crusade against Consumption is making good 
and permanent progress in Germany. The proof 
that it is adopting the proper path is contained in the 
constant decrease of the mortality from consumption. 

In Prussia, out of each 10,000 persons living, dowp 
to 1866, the death-rate from consumption was 31-35- 

In 1890 „ „ „ ,, » 28 

In 1904 ,, ,, ,, ,, „ 19 

In 1907 »> »» »» »» , only 17 

—Processor Nietnek, in the International. 


Akbar. 

Akbar was the greatest ruler which the Orient has 
ever produced. In order to rightly appreciate Akbar 1 3 
greatness we must bear in mind that in his empire he 
placed all men on an equality, without regard to race 
or religion, and granted universal freedom of worship 
at a time when the Jews were still outlaws in the 
Occident and many bloody persecutions occurred 
from time to time. Under Akbar’s rule India stood 
upon a much higher plane of civilisation in the six¬ 
teenth century than Europe at the same time.— Ur. 
von Garbe, in the Agonist for April. 
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THE ANIMAL MIND FROM THE INSIDE. 

In a recent number of McClure's Magazine is an 
lhteresting article with this title by E. T. Brewster. 
It begins with the statement that “ animals do not 
reason * 

If any one truth has come out of all the critical study of the 
animal mind that has been going on since this century came in, 
this is it. Animals do not reason ; they never have reasoned j 
they never by any possibility can reason. The wisest of them 
Jo, indeed, get into the borderland that separates reasoning 
from other mental processes; but no living creature, except 
man, ever gets unequivocally across the line. 

The writer, I should say, asserts that we have no 
more a faculty of reason than we have a baseball¬ 
playing muscle. 

We use what minds we have in a certain way, and 
it is reasoning. Let anyone who wishes to under¬ 
stand the workings of the animal mind run through 
his own day’s work, and see how much reasoning he 
does, and how much he acts from habit. We men 
reason only concerning the moderately unfamiliar; 
the beasts, whose lives are inexpressibly monotonous, 
and who have no intellectual curiosity, could hardly 
find a chance for using the power of reasoning, even 
if they possessed it. Even if an animal finds itself in 
a situation in which a man would certainly reason, 
and perhaps acts in such a way that it, too, seems to 
reason, it still does not really do so—at least, such is 
the conclusion derived from the many observations 
on animals made by modern experimenters. 

The writer then proceeds to give proof of his con¬ 
tention that animals do not reason by citing experi¬ 
ments made at Clark University on a coon. The 
coon had been fed from a box with one kind of door, 
which he had learned to open. Afterwards he was 
fed from a box with another kind of door, which he 
also learned to open, but by trying it in all sorts of 
absurd ways—rolling over and over, standing on his 
head, etc.—which he never would have done had he 
reasoned in the slightest degree. When he did learn 
to open the new kind of fastening, he had done so by 
forming a habit, not by a process of reasoning. 

Other experiments have been tried on monkeys. 
But a rhesus monkey could never be taught, though 
he had got his food fifty times from a box opening 
with a key fixed to the box, that therefore a key had 
something to do with opening the box—no, not 
though he saw a man take up the key, fit it into the 
/lock, and unlock the box fifty times again. Even 
/.cats think with their muscles, as it were, and yet I 
‘ice that the writer fully recognises the great in- 
igence of cats, and that their independence and 
difficulty of leaching them tricks are not pi oofs of 
srior but of superior mental powers. An animal 
rns acts, not ideas—this is insisted upon over and 
Sj&ver again, and, says Mr. Brewster, it is a matter 
flfaproughly understood by animal trainers, “ whatever 
may tell the public.” The horse is “ so stupid 
be .can be taught anything," any habit, that is, 
& having no mind to be taken up with his own 


affairs, he can be relied on to do exactly as he is 
told." So blindly does he follow a habit that he 
stops when you say “ Whoa ! ” though you interpolate 
the word into a recitation of the Declaration of 
Independence. The reason why the horse is so 
generally useful is not complimentary to that animal:— 

He possesses just the right degree of stupidity. If he were 
stupider he would lie less plastic to acquire convenient habits. 
If he were cleverer he would acquire too many habits for him¬ 
self, and live too much his own life, like that particularly clever 
animal, the cat. The brightest children, likewise, are some¬ 
times hardest to bring up. 

An absurd story is cited about a cow, showing 
what creatures of habit animals are. This particular 
cow would not stand to be milked unless she could 
lick her calf at the same time. For a long time she 
always had a calf of some age or other to lick; but 
at last by ill-fortune one of her calves died :— 

There is no reason why a bereaved mother should mourn her 
loss just at niilking-time; bu' there was the fixed habit of 
making certain motions. The iarmer, however, was a practical 
psychologist. He stuffed the skin of the calf with hay and let 
the cow have that to lick. To be sure the hay calf had neither 
head nor legs—but a cow has no general ideas concerning the 
nature of calves, nor any special reason for assuming that calves 
should have heads and legs. It felt right and it smelt right. It 
enabled her to go through the customary motions at milking- 
time. Therefore it was sufficient. “ By dint of caressing and 
licking her little calf, the tender parent one fine morning un¬ 
ripped it. The hay issued from wifhin, and the cow, manifesting 
not the slightest surprise or agitation, proceeded tranquilly to 
devour the unexpected provender.” 


PLOVER AND BOBOLINK. 

In the Atlantic Monthly paper, noticed elsewhere, 
by Mr. D. Lange, he calls attention to the vagrants 
of plover and bobolink. 

Like true globe-trotters, they are fond of varying their 
route, and most of them return to North America by 
a way quite different from that by which they left it. 
Twice a year they fly 8,000 miles, once north and 
once south; and their northward route lies 3,000 
miles west of their southward route. Every year of 
his life, therefore, a golden plover travels 20,000 to 
22,000 miles. 

The bobolink is also a gad-about, but not such an 
inveterate one as the golden plover. He does not, 
for instance, go nearly so far north; and, instead of 
leaving North America, as anyone would expect him 
to do, by Mexico and the Mississippi Valley, he does 
so vi& the Carolina rice-fields, where he is known as 
the rice-bird, and is a great pest to the rice-growers. 
As it is, he eats up a great deal of rice, and were not 
large sums spent in protecting the fields against him 
he would probably eat it all up. After growing fat 
on rice, he leaves for Cuba, then for South America, 
the Amazon basin, and Southern Brazil. What is 
also very strange is that the birds can stand such 
immense variations of climate—dry and damp, and 
hot and cold.. 



LEADING ARTICLES IN THE K.EVIEWS. 


HOW CHARLES I. WAS BEHEADED. 

An Old Story Retold. 

The fournal of the Royal United Service Institution 
for August publishes the interesting lecture on the 
Execution and Burial of King Charles I. which the 
Rev. Canon Sheppard recently delivered before the 
Institution. The following extracts give a vivid 
picture of the memorable tragedy:— 

On 30th January, 1649, the fatal day—the day of his execu¬ 
tion—Charles was brought under escort through the Park and 
Whitehall, some say at eight o’clock, others say at ten o'clock 
in the morning. He was dressed in a long black coat and grey 
stockings, and as a waistcoat is said to have worn a rich red 
striped silk. He had been placed under the charge of Bishop 
Juxon and Colonel Tom'inson, who, one on either side ol him, 
accompanied him bare-headed, His Majesty walking very fast, 
according to Harris, and bidding them go faster, adding that he 
now went before them to strive for a heavenly crown with less 
solicitude than he had often encouraged his soldiers to fight for 
an earthly diadem ! 

Upon arriving at the spot w'here the Scotch Office now stands 
the King mounted the stairs which led up across the upper story 
of the Holbein Gate, and thence sought his usual bedchamber. 
Upon reaching his bedchamber, where he remained till Hacker 
summoned him to the scaffold. His Majesty at once commenced 
his devotions. As Colonel Hacker was still attending at the 
chamber door the King took notice of it and said : “ Open the 
door,” and bade flacker go, adding that he himself would 
follow. A guard was made all along the galleries and the 
Banqueting Hall. Behind the soldiers were crowded abund¬ 
ance of men and women, though with some peril to their own 
persons. “ And as His Majesty passed by with a cheerful 
look,” Herbert continues, “they prayed aloud for him, the 
soldiers not rebuking any of them, but by their silence and 
dejected faces seeming afflicted rather than insulting.” 

“ In 1654 the Venetian Senate sent an embassy to this country, 
and in 1O56 the then Ambassador, Giovanni Sagredo, laid 
before them a report of the Great Rebellion, its causes and 
results, and the character of the Protectorate. ‘The scaffold,’ 
the Ambassador says, ‘ was raised level with a window of 
the Palace and hung with black velvet ; and (because they were 
afraid His Majesty might resist the execution of the sentence 
and might refuse to lay his neck on the block) tvyo iron rings 
were fastened to the foot of the scaffold, through which a cord 
was passed, to be placed round Iiis Majesty's neck, and so to 
compel him to extend his n£ck to the axe, should he refuse to 
bow to the fatal blow.’ He added,” concluded Lord Carnarvon, 
“ that the King, warned in time, agreed to-yield to the law of 
necessity, and died ‘ with constancy.’ 

“ The executioners were two, and, disguised in sailors’ clothes 
with vizards and peruques, unknown.” 

“There is buL one stage more," said the Bishop, in reply to 
the King ; “it will carry you from earth to heaven, and there 
you will find a great deal of cordial joy and comfort.” 

“ I go,” said the King, “ from a corruptible to an uncorrupt¬ 
ible crown, where no disturbance can be—no disturbance in 
the world 1 ” Charles then again asked the executioner : “ Is 
my hair well?" Then, taking off his long black cloak and 
giving his “George ’’ to the Bishop, made use of the expression 
“Remember.” When the King had handed his “George” 
and turned once more to the executioner, he addressed him 
thus: “ I shall say but short prayers and then thrust out my 
hands.” This sentence he repeated twice, then, referring to 
the block, he added : “ You must set it fast.” He was told 
that it was fast. Whereupon he remarked that it might have 
been higher, and received, as a reply, that it was impossible. 
“ Take care,” the King added to a passer-by at the time—“ take 
care they do not put me to pain. Take heed of the axe ; hurt 
not the axe which may hurt me.” 

His Majesty then took off his doublet, put on his cloak again, 
and afterwards made a speech, which seemed much broken and 
confused in many places, in which he asserted his own inno¬ 
cence. 
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Having made: a declaration of his faith at the request of the 
Bishop, King Charles knell down, and was about to lay his , 
head upon the block, when one of the executioners stooped 
down to pul His Majesty’s hair under his cap, so that it should 
not impede the force of the blow. 'The King misunderstood 
this act of the headsman’s, and thinking that the fatal blow was 
about- to be delivered, asked the man t 1 await the sign, where¬ 
upon there ensued another short pause, during which the King 
spoke a few words and then stretched out his hand, and the 
Royal head was instantly severed hum the body, upon which .. 
(in sight of the great crowd that had gathered about the scene) 
the second executioner lifted up the King’s head and exclaimed ; ■ 
“ Behold the head of a traitor.” 

Canon Sheppard, discusses the question of the 
height of the block, apparently inclining to the con¬ 
clusion of Sir R. Palgrave, who asserts that to receive ' 
the headsman’s blow the King first knelt down and 
then stretched himself at full length upon the scaffold, 
and rested his back across a bar of wood, in height 
about six inches. It was the euslomary practice," he 
continues, and the scaffold was prepared to affotd 
the sufferer some comfort in that wretched position." 

Palgrave points out that this is shown by- the 
description in the State trials of the death of the Duke 
of Somerset in January, 1552, and of Lady Jane Grey, , 
and he endeavours to show that the execution of> 
Charles I. was carried out in conformity with what he 
calls the Tudor method, which compelled the sufferer 
to lie at ftr'l length upon the scaffold. 

Lord Rosebery possesses a contemporary picture 
by a Dutch artist, which represents the King as lying ! 
flat on the scaffold. _ 

MONUMENT TO THE WALTZ KING. i 

From the musical point of view, Vienna, says the 
Musical Times for August, is the true home of the'; 
waltz, for Johann Strauss was a native of Vienna, | 
Apart from the memorial over his grave in the* 
Central Cemetery, no public monument of the waltei 
king exists in the Austrian capital, the scene ofs 
his triumphs ; but this defect is about to be remedied.$ 
Edmund Hcllmer, the sculptor, has been commis- | 
sioned to execute a monument to be erected in thfS ; 
Stadtpark. ^ 

Johann Strauss was the eldest son of Johaun| 
Strauss, himself a prolific composer of dance music.! 
The father did his utmost to prevent his sons; 1 
taking up music as a profession. From their! 
earliest years they were scolded by him for their: 
love of music. Their mother, however, comforte^f 
Johann and supported him in the stormy scenes’! 
with his father. The “ Blue Danube,” the most; 
famous of all the younger Johann Strauss’s waltzes, 
took its title from a poem by Carl Beck, the first line 
of which runs, “ An der schonen blauen Donau,” and 
it was composed for orchestra and a chorus of male 
voices. When Strauss died in 1899, the news of hie 
death reached the Vienna Volksgarten during the, 
progress of a concert in memory of his father.. 
The conductor at once stopped the music, and, after 
breaking the sad news to the audience, the orchestra, 
played in pianissimo tones the “ Blue Danube ” waltz,, 
The effect amid the great silence was deeply touching 

(.uf 
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A FIVE-FEET SHELF OF THE BEST BOOKS. 

By President Eliot. 

The old discussion as to the best hundred books, 
started by Lord Avebury twenty-five years ago, has 
bee^ revived by President Eliot, of Harvard, in an 
American' journal, who suggested that he could name 
books that would fit into a shelf five feet long, 
the faithful and considerate reading of which, with 
such re-readings and memorisings as individual taste 
may prescribe, will give any man the essentials of a 
liberal education, even if he can devote to them but 
fifteen minutes a day. The books at present reco 
mended are:— 

41 Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin.” 

“Journal of John Woolman.” 

“ Fruits of Solitude,” by William Penn. 

Bacon’s “ Essays" and “New Atlantis.” 

Milton’s “ Areopagitica ” and “Tractate on Education.” 

Sir Thomas Biowne’s “ Rcligio Medici." 

Plato’s “ Apology,” “ Phscdo,” and “ Crito.” 

“Golden Sayings ” of E t ctus. 

“Meditations of Marcus Aurelius.” 

Emerson's “ Essays.” 

Emerson’s “ English Traits.” 

The complete Poems of Milton. 

Jonson’s “ Volpone.” 

Beaumont and Fletcher's “The Maids’ Tragedy. 

Webster’s “Duches. of Malfi.” 

Middleton’s “ The Changeling.” 

Dryden’s “All for Love.” 

Shelley’s “Cenci.” 

Browning’s “ Blot in the ’Scutcheon.’ 

Tennyson’s “ Becket.” 

Goethe’s “ Faust.” 

Marlowe’s “ Dr. Faustus.” 

Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations.” 

“ Letters” of Cicero and Pliny. 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 

Burns’s “Tam o’ Shanter ” 

Walton’s “ Compleat Angler ” and “ Lives ” of Donne and 
Herbert. 

“ Autobiography of St. Augustine.” 

Plutarch’s “ Lives.” 

Dryden’s “ ZEneid.” 

“ Canterbury Tales.” 

“ Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas 4 Kempis, 

Dante's “ Divine Comedy." 

Darwin’s “ Origin of Species.” 

“ Arabian Nights.” 

President Eliot says :— 

The list of books as mentioned is very incomplete. I expect 
When the task is finished to issue twenty more titles. I will try 
to confine the list to sixty books. When the publishers asked 
me to select the books lor a proposition of this kind I was glad 
to do it, because 1 felt if my name as compiler of the list 
induced people to read the books a great educational work 
would have been done. 

The Bible and Shakespeare were omitted from the list at the 
suggestion of the publisher. The reason, of course, is that 
most people have read the Bible and Shakespeare. The list 
j»ras originally intended to be a fifty-book list. Now, any gootl 
edition of Shakespeare would take five volumes. The Bible 
;would take three volumes, and (here will be eight gone out of 
J&C fifty. 


i La Fotografia Artisfica continues to merit high 
praise for its exquisite examples of the photographer’s 

a 
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THE SIMPLICITY OF ENGLISH. 

A robust eulogy of the English language, without 
a trace of apology or special pleading, is given in 
Harper by J. C. Fernald. He laments that many 
English grammarians have known too much. Ac¬ 
customed to conquer languages of the utmost intri¬ 
cacy, difficulty and complexity, they find English 
tamely simple, and lament its lost inflections and the 
poverty of their native tongue. Mr. Fetnald insists 
that the simplicity of English is its great commenda¬ 
tion. He says 

The discovery that conformity of the order of words to the 
order of thought could be a substitute for the complex machinery 
of itifle, lion is one of the greatest inventions of the ages as re¬ 
gards the use of language, and is a triumphant success. English 
simplicity is no survival of spoliation and impoverishment, no 
residue of linguistic decay, 1ml an attainment, an achievement, 
of the highest dignity and value. From the complicated con¬ 
structions of the classic tongues, of the rival languages of modern 
Europe, and even of its parent Anglo-Saxon, English has reso¬ 
lutely stripped itself free, as ' avid put oil the encumbering 
armour of Saul, to gain fieedotn as the means of power. It 
would seem that this mflcctionlcss language is what the world 
has been waiting for. Because its simplicity of structure puls so 
lew obstacles in the foreigner’s way the English language is 
comparatively easy to learn, men of eveiy race finding it simpler 
than their own. This facility of acquirement, joined with the 
enterprise and efficiency of the nations that use it, is fast making 
English a world language, spoken as their vernacular bv one 
hundred and thirty millions, and dominating the territory, the 
government, the business, and to a gleat extent the thought, of 
five hundred millions ol people. 


THE UBIQUITOUS ITALIAN AT HOME. 

Miss M. H. Vorse contributes to Harpers a 
delightful travel-paper on Barga, in Italy. She met 
in that out-of-the-world Italian village ten men, and— 
of tin ten men seven spoke English, nor was any arcent 
similar. One faltered forth broken words with Scotch bt'rs and 
Scotch idioms ; he had made ice-cream in Glasgow for a season ; 
anothei had a vague cockney tilt to his English ; two others 
spoke American ; other accents we did not recognise, hailing 
as they did from New Zealand and Australia. So we sat until 
late under the groined roof of the little cafe, speaking of far-off 
English places and of the varic u trades that the Barghese men 
carried on. And why had they come home again ? But the 
answer to this had a certain monotony. The old people it was 
that brought them back. “My wife’s mother was getting 
old or, “ My father wanted me to come home ; he got a little 
farm, you know ; pretty soon too old to work his farm.” It 
was a matter of course. No matter how well you were doing, 
no matter if you were half-way across the world, no matter how 
you cared for the land of your adoption, when your old people 
wanted you, you came home to them. It was as simple as two 
and two, and it admitted of no argument. 


A very attractive number of Emporium contains a 
series of quaint illustrations of Milan in 1775, some 
beautiful reproductions of religious pictures to be 
found in the Marches, and a laudatory sketch of the 
German historical painter, Arthur Kampf, with repro¬ 
ductions of his most celebrated paintings. 

i 
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GERMANY AND THE BRITISH NAVY. 

A German on tiie Two-Power Standard. 

A recently retired Naval officer of high rank in 
the German Navy contributes to the North American 
Review a paper intended to prove that England and 
not Germany is to blame for the recent commotion. 
But he undoes the effect of his argument in the 
following passage 

England, of course, will gradually have to become accustomed 
to the fact that in the future other nations too, will guard their 
interests at sea more than they were wont to guard them during 
the last century. Not only Germany, but still moie the United 
States, France (planning the creation of a navy f.u sm passing 
that of Germany), Japan, Italy, Austria, and Russia, arc quite 
justified in expanding their navies. Tlrey will render it in the 
fu* re impossible for England to maintain her piesent supie- 
m ,y over all other navies, and especially over the combined two 
next strongest, ones 

The italics are mine. 

The Hkoemonv of Germany in KrRorn. 

Mr. A. R. Colquhoun, writing in the North Ameri¬ 
can Review, maintains that: — 

The great'll lianiei in the way of the leilis.ition of the 
German > I ream of hegemony lies in the character of I’m-si.i In 1 ■ 
self. The autocratic, moi.aichn principle foi which 1 'iussi. 
stands is one which raises enemies in piopoition to its mi, 
ellu M'liey, and is therefore founded "poll ..and. The absence 
of mon! Simclioii, the attempt to t ru-.li national instincts, the 
ley vie of mutual dislmsl among the l’o' ers, all biing oil own 
rcltilmlion. 

Touch-And-Go with British .mh*remai:v. 

Mr. Archibald S. Hurd, in an article in the Nine¬ 
teenth Century foi September, hearing the ironical 
title- of “Our ‘Lost’ Naval Supremacy,' points out 
that at present the-. British Government is above the 
two-Power standard, and will continue to be so next 
year. But in tyt- the British margin of superiority 
in /Jrcadnouyhtx might almost have disappeared had 
it uot been determined to lay down eight British 
battleships in the next six months. For the present 
we _ut all right, but the two-to-one standard will be 
hopelessly lost if there is any more nonsense like that 
which took place at the beginning of ibis year in the 
Cabinet. Lei us hope that this is a thing of the past 
For the moment Mr. Hurd’s article is reassuring. 
His comparison as to the superiority of armoui-piere- 
ing guns in the two Governments is very satisfactory. 
The British Government has gift guns with a pene¬ 
tration varying from 17} to 8J inches of the best 
Krupp armour at a distance of 5,000 yards. Against 
■this the German Navy has only So guns capable of 
piercing armour from 12 to 87 inches in thickness. 

“The Crimes of .Sir John Fisher.” 

Mr. Leo Max.se devotes twenty - four pages of 
his record of the episodes of the month of August 
in the September National Review to a pas¬ 
sionate attack upon Sir John Fisher and the 
Admiralty, in the vain hope of saving the 
debris of Lord Charles Beresford from the ruins. 
The following extract deserves preservation as a 
sample of the nasty art of throwing stinkpots, which 


has been brought to a high state of perfection during 
the period, now happily ended, of Beresfordian 
mutiny. Mr. Maxse, after confessing that he had 
hailed Sir John Fisher’s appointment with unbounded 
enthusiasm, proceeds as follows :~ 

It was only gradually and very i«-hu tantlv tb.it wc realised 
that the great man was .1 *' \\rong-’un," .1 soil of naval Winston 
t'liurchill who was playing entirely nn In-, own hand, to whom 
intrigue was the breath of life, who mMeil the politicians, dis¬ 
organised the Navy, set squadron agnnst squadron and ship 
against ship, poisoned the Press and de< ei\■ d the country. Sir 
John Fisher is above all living Englishmen responsible lor the 
disastrous position into which w e have diitted ~is 0-ms Gel many. 
Should it come to hanging, he will he rntilhd to tin- neirest 
lamp-post. llisfir -,1 enme was the icduction o| Punish Naval 
Estimates by about ,£5,000,000 dining the last two \rais of the 
late Unionist Government. Ills vaunted poln\ of “ snapping ” 
was simply a device to keep down the personnel ot the Fleet, 
and to 1ng1.1tia.te himself w-ilh ehcrscp.it ing politic 1,111s. With 
the same- object lie has deliberately cm tulle cl our shipbuilding 
programmes during ti\e critic ll years Ills own •'awdor 
Piogrammr was abandoned will* consent, lb ha-enabled 
Germany to get ahead of us in ths piodtu linn of modern battle¬ 
ships, while he ha- beguiled an igr uanl public by bounce and 
bluster, lie 1- primarily 1 e-sponsible (or tin- eiinnn.il neglect of 
Rosy ill. lie lias fought clcspeiateh against the eieation of a 
Geneiul Staff. Besides be ing the v's worst enemy, lie is 
likewise? he wen si enemy ot the Am.v, against which he has 
e: les.ly iiilugued, with die object of ruin mg our Regular 

Foiees. I le iiispuecl Mi. Ihillout’s lamenublr speech in HJ05 
upon inv.1-.10n. which lie hi-, hioiight within the range of 
piaelieal polities There is, 111 fact, no end to the catalogue of 
his liij.li crimen ami misdemeanour-.. 


HOW TO SAVE THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 

There is something humorous in the coolness with 
which “ Chatham,” in the Westminshr Review, sug¬ 
gests to the landed nobility, at a time when they are 
screaming 01 it at the very small contribution Mr. 
Lloyd George is asking them to make to the national 
exchequer, tn.at they should “ stand prepared to make 
considerable sacrilines in the public behalf,” in order 
to rest 'ire the erstwhile property of the villageis and 
yeomanry ii their native land. He says the land- 
owners and hereditary aristocracy should promptly 
rei ogntse their responsibility ior the decay of the 
F.ngbsh village, and at once proceed to restore the 
ri'dits and piivih gc of the peasantry and yeomanry. 
His plan is as follows :— 

Ii might Ic pioliulily suggested that they, the landowners 
and heiedit.iry aiislocrucy, should fir it devote laige sums to the 
pm pun- of immigration (of agricultural immigiation), and 
appoint 1 capable and responsible Executive Committee, with 
full powcisand definite aim, which, in its turn, should appoint 
agents and commissioners to travel throughout Scotland, Wales, 
ami the North of Ireland, anil even in North Europe, if needs 
be, in order In induce small farmers and sturdy faun labourers 
to settle in the English villages most denuded of such material. 
And to do this effectually it would he imperative to offer long 
leases and good wages, and to guarantee the same. T11 the next 
place considei.iblc sums should be devoted to the building of 
good and comfoitable cottages, with liberal guidon privileges 
and attachments. Then also should genuine and efficient 
educational privileges and advantages be assured the childicii of 
such immiginnts. 

A nice little sequel this to the campaign of the 
dukes 1 
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VARIOUS VIEWS ON THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 

There are three articles on the Indian Problem in 
• the Nineteenth Century for September. One, by Mr. 
Elliot G. Colvin, a somewhat belated reply to the 
late Mr. W. Dtgby’s “ Prosperous India,” calls for 
little remark. The others are more notable. 

I.—What the British have Done. 

Mr. Edmund C. Cox, in his paper on the Effects 
of British Rule in India, prefaces a brilliant sketch 
of the benefits conferred upon India by the British 
Government by a lurid picture of India in the 
past:— 

Aggression, violence, murder, everlasting wars within, fre¬ 
quent invasions from without, tyranny and oppression of all 
kinds, constitute the history of India for many centuries before 
we gradually established the I’ax Brilannica. 

The contrast between what preceded and what has followed 
the establishment of our rule can only be described as amazing. 
A great part of the country has been under our sway tor more 
than a hundred and lifty years. During tins period once, and 
once only, has there been war in the territories over which floats 
the English flag. The ploughman has no longer lo take a 
musket with him when he cultivates his field. What a man 
sows, that he knows that he will be allowed to reap in peace. 

We have covered the lands with good roads, while before our 
time there were no means of communication excepting the great 
rivers. We have created twenty-five thousand miles of railway 
over which third-class passengers arc carried at a farthing a mile. 
Steamships ply constantly up and dowm the coast for the con¬ 
veyance of passengers at nominal rates. We have instituted a 
cheap and efficient postal and telegraphic service throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. A letter can be sent from 
Quetta to Mandalay for a halfpenny, a postcard for a farilnng, 
and a telegram for fourpence. We have built schools, cobeges, 
and universities, and diffused education by ever) means m our 
power. We have laid out canals for navigation and irrigation, and 
brought thousands of square miles of desert into culture. We have 
striven hard to prevent famines, and, if they occur, the utmost 
efforts arc employed for the saving of life. We have provided 
splendid supplies of pure water for all the great cities anil tor many 
of the smaller ones ; great bridges for the use of pedestrians 
and cart traffic, as well as for railway trains, span the flanges, 
the Jumna, the Indus, and other rivers. Sanitation, in spite of 
extraordinary difficulties, has received the utmost attention. 
Hospitals and dispensaries cover the land. Vaccination has 
been placed within the reach of all. Experimental farms for 
the improvement of agriculture li»ve been instituted in every 
province. The more important cities are lit with electric light, 
and electric Iranians run in the streets. The land tax or rent 
(the tiling is one and the same in India) has been assessed at 
moderate rales, and eveiy landowner knows exactly what lie 
has to pay. Im leased assessment on account of improvements 
is forbidden. Religious intolerance on tile part of any in 
authority is unknown. In no part of the world has a man 
greatei freedom to worship whatsoever gods he will. 

We have established one law for rich and poor, for white and 
■; black. Tire only privileges for the European are that he may 
possess and cairy arms without a Iter nee, and may claim in the 
) law courts to be tried by a |iuy of which the majority aie his 
(• fellow-countiyincn. So long as we are responsible for the 
i jlltegri'y and efficiency of the administration the higher appoiul- 
i' ments must remain for the most part in the hands of Europeans. 
I t '.But those are comparatively very lew. Most of tin- magistrates 
Jure natives of India. '1 he whole of the Indian Civil Service 
felecruited in London contains less than a thousand officers, of 
Vwfaom some are Hind< os amt Mohammedans. A few iacts 
jjwurth rememlx'ring are that India includes a territory equal to 
Jail Europe, except Russia nd Scandinavia ; that nearly a third 
yof this consists of Native Stales possessing various degrees of 
viadtojsndeace} that the population of India is three hundred 
; wand that Europeans—men, women and children— 


number less than a quarter of a'million. India is defended by 
an army ludicrously small for the size of the country in com¬ 
parison with that of any other civilised Slate, which is as effi¬ 
cient, well-disciplined and well-behaved as any in the world. 
The police are as capable as European supervision can make 
them. 

II. —YV if at the Brahmans have Done. 

The Rev. J. A. Sharrock, in the same review, 
writes on “ Misconceptions about India.” As the 
Principal of two colleges in South India for sixteen 
years, and so in touch with the Brahman and educated 
classes, and also as a missionary working among and 
discussing the wants of the Sudra and Pariah classes 
for nearly double that period, he ought to know some¬ 
thing of what he is talking about. 

Mr. Sharroek’s main point—he has many others— 
is that the British Government is the Government of 
the masses of India, and that it is opposed solely by 
an intolerant oligarchy of Brahmans :— 

The Brahman has seized and reigned over the whole c tunlry 
from IIiu llaya to Kumnri (Comorin) ; he has converted the 
million masses of Diavidiun- to accept, at least in name, 
Hinduism as their religion ; lie has utterly routed and ilrt'cn 
out the Buddhist and all other reformers ; lie has held by the 
mere claim of a divine supremacy the followers ol Islam, sword 
in hand, at arm’s length ; he has earned the principle of d.Vttic 
et impera to a pitch that no Roman Kmpeior ever dreamed of-- 
all litis and mote he lias done by the power ot caste and the 
consequent priestcraft. 

Even under our rule they monopolise most of th-: 
offices and privileges open to natives : — 

Dive-sixths of the graduates turned out by the Madras 
University are Brahmans, while all tile rest ot the l’restdi rn.y— 
including Suilras, Muslims, anil Christians together—produces 
only the remaining une-sixth. The Brahman believes Inins If 
to lie the embodiment of God on earth, he lltereforest.es no 
unfairness in gaining power putely lo serve his own interests; 
lie sees no harm in treating as vassals nearly tw'o hunched 
million oi non-Bruit man Hindus, or scouring as enemits the 
stxly-two millions of Mohammedans; and he sees no injustice 
in gri’ ding down the fifty millions of outcaslcs who are lower 
than the cow's and dogs, and whose very shadow pollutes him. 

The Brahmans have the advantage of us English as naturalised 
Indians by many a century, but both they and their religion are 
just us “foreign” as the English with their Christianity. By 
priestcraft and sheer weight of trite 1 led they are the hereditary 
lords and rulers of India ; as undisputed sovcieigns they sauk 
into a deadly lethargy, and now, after the lapse of ages, they 
have been aroused out of their sleep, and they naturally resent 
our presence. The Suilras, ho vecer, have not yet as a class 
been touched, either, like the B uhniuns, by the electric shock 
of contact with the West, or, like the I'.iuchamas, by the 
startling revelation of equality in the Christian brotherhood. 
Their day lias not yet dawned, but dawn it soon must. Though 
the doors and windows both of their minds and souls arc* still 
closed and barred, the light is streaming in hy a thousand little 
chinks and crannies. They will soon see tilings as they are ; 
and when the sun has fully risen, the real awakening of India 
will begin—an awakening such as the world has never seen 
before and probably never will see again, except in the neigh¬ 
bouring cdntineni of China. The Eanch.imas have been touched 
by Christianity, though practically not at all by education ; but 
the day is not far off when they and the millions of Dravidians 
will refuse to follow the Aryan lead either in lite matter of reli¬ 
gion or politics. 

In her chapters on England, in the August numbers 
of La Revue , Madame Brada writes of the marriage 
laws, the English character, and Aylesbury prison. 
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“ONLY THE SERVANT OF GOD.” 

' The August number of the Modern Review con¬ 
tains a sketch of the late Lord Ripon by “ an Indian 
who knew him.” It is a beautiful tribute of genuine 
feeling. The writer says “ Overwhelming sincerity 
and childlike simplicity were the outstanding impres¬ 
sion left on the minds that came into direct contact 
with Lord Ripon.” • 

The words he uttered at the close of his Vice¬ 
royalty'are recalled:—“The Indian people must 
determine the Indian future, and this alone has been 
my guiding principle ! ” 

'The concluding paragraph must be quoted in 
full:— 

The sands had almost runout when I met I ,or<l Ripon for 
the last time. He came to see me in a little room where a 
water-colour copy of Leonardo da Vinci’s Christ stood on a 
small easel, and formed the central object. A fire burned 
brightly in the grate, and outside the window flowed the 
Thames, beyond its guardian-line of leafless trees. I was not 
at all prepared for the effects of age, as he came in, leaning 
heavily on a stick. Hut neither could I have foreseen the 
cheerfulness and sweetness of the face. He was a little deaf, 
and one could say only such things as had meaning and dis¬ 
tinctness. The light play of life was already past in the c,.se of 
this soldier who was waiting for his recall. There was no rjues- 



Ripon the Just. 

Though dead he shall continue to live, till history 
endures, as India’s great benefactor. 


tion as to his feeling for India, or his gladness to be remembered 
there. He had seen the ripeness of Hindus for democratic 
forms of government, and was still ready to talk it over. He 
looked anxiously at the future, and felt the need of the ruler to 
preserve order. Once only did hi- forget the unassuming gentle¬ 
ness of manner habitual to him. It «as when I said, “ In you 
vve feel that we had a Viceroy who was neither Englishman nor 
Indian, but only the Servant of Grid !” “ Yes ! ” he ex¬ 

claimed, casting aside with sudden pleasure all fear of seeming 
vain, “ that I think men might say of me ! I have tried to 
serve God, and Him alone ! ” 

A nobler epitaph it would be difficult to find. 


FOR INDIAN STUDENTS IN LONDON. 

The ninth number of the Swaraj gives prominence 
to the new organisation that has been formed in 
England to bring together, as far as possible, the 
different Unions and Associations and Mejlisses 
already existing in London and the other University 
towns and educational centres in Great Britain. 
There are many hundreds of Indian students residing 
just now in England. In London alone there are 
said to be more than five hundred Indian young men, 
studying in the University or for tiie Bar. They live 
in small groups, and are neither in close touch with 
the larger life of their own people, nor with that of the 
society in the midst of which they are thrown, and 
where, consequently, they spend their days in moral 
and intellectual isolation. To cope with this the 
IndiaOffice recently patronised Mr. Arnold’s Com¬ 
mittee, but this Committee, being semi-official, does • 
not attract the Indian youth. 

It has become imperative, says the Swaraj , there¬ 
fore, that something must be done to remove this 
isolation. Means must he found to bring together 
these young men, not for the furtherance of any parti- • 
cular propaganda, hut simply for the promotion of • 
social intercourse and mutual knowledge, and the 1 
creation of h althy opinions on all subjects affecting 
the moral, intellectual, and social life of the Indian 
residents in this country. The Indian Reunion has j 
been organised for this purpose, and we hope it will, 
receive that hearty support front all sections of our 
community in these isles which its broad objects justly 
entitle it to. 

I shall be glad to hear more of this “ Indian 
Reunion.” 


In my article on Mrs. Barnett and the Garden 
Cities, which appeared last month, I regret that I 
omitted to mention the fact that the illustrations of 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb were reproduced 
from Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s attractive publication, 
“ Town Planning at the Hampstead Garden Suburb.” 
Those of my readers who have been led by the 
article in the Review to take an interest in the 
Garden Cities should get the book to which 1 have 
referred. It is an exhaustive treatment of the sub¬ 
ject, and the book is most artistically produced, 



SPAIN’S SAD PLIGHT. 

Actual War and Prospective Revolution. 

Mr. R. 15. Cunninghamk Graham, whose know- 
* ledge of Spain is almost unique, although it is 
coloured hy his strong Socialistic views, gives a very 
characteristic account of the origin of the war with 
the Moorish tribes of the Riff Mountains in the 
English Review. 

I.—The Campaign against the: Moors. 

The whole campaign, according to him, originated 
in, a comploi hy certain financiers to get up a war in 
which they could fill their pockets : - 

Without regard to the fart that the KifTi- an intc a part of 
the same Empire that Spain hy signing the Act t ' Algeciras 
lmd pledged herself to save, they went to the Roghi, then a 
rebel in the livid, and from him got a concession to woik some 
mines a mile or two miles outside the Spanish lines. The con¬ 
cession granted, the next tiling was to const met a railway to 
bring provisions to the mines, lor to the present day no word 
has readied the outside world of anyinmer.il being sent tiiinn 
to the coast. 

When, as was inevitable, four or five Spaniards 
were killed hy the tribes who resented their invasion 
of the Riff territory, “instead of representing to the 
Sultan of Morocco (the potentate his Government 
had pledged itself to aid, and also to maintain the 
integrity of his dominions), Spain rushed .traight to 
a crusade,” which was nothing but a filibustering 
expedition. 

Barcelona, being denuded of troops, rose in insur¬ 
rection, which was ruthlessly suppressed : 

Her troops have had a serious reverse. Two or thin- thou¬ 
sand miserable conscripts have been slain, the national picsiigr 
has had another blow, and foi a weel, the country lus been 
verging on rebellion while the throne totteied to it, base 

One thing is t( rtnin. Spain wants peace. Pence to build up 
her commerce, peace to 111 1 .] 1 old wounds, anil bei best liiends 
would rather see her lose the whole of her possessions on the 
coast of Africa, useless and costly as they are, than plunge into 
a wai. 

All that she lost in Cuba and the West Indies has been gain 
to her. ] Ier ioinmerve lias impioved, her national credit has 
become mole stable sine, the wai. Tlicie is no reason why, in 
fifty veurs, she shall not mire again be a Oreal I ’oner, it she 
will mnipiclicnd till lull aynlii nice ol tlieciy which has lately 
rung in eveiy slieet of even Spamdi town : “ Spiin’s futuie is 
in Spain !” 

II.—The Prospects oe Revolution. 

Mr. W. T. Goode, writing in the same Review 
, concerning Ihe stale of feeling in Spain, reports a very 
,serious situation. He says: - 

There is widespread dislike loi the mv»l fatnilv. though in 
^ varying degree m cording to the diilen lit lueinbcis <■) it. 
Alfonso XIII. is rcgj'ded as a puppet ol the Ministers, a young 

amiable nonentity, useful as n tigurr-hi id on public mci- 
■ygions, for social functions, but ‘a gugiblc .e a political ,|iianliiv. 
^And, moreover, he is ,, Bom hoc,. His T.nglidi marriage is 
Aflnpopular, rnnlgre ail official annoumenu m- to the contrary; 
Sfej unpopularity whith is . ■ plicable w la n Spanish tiadihons, 
Religion, and dislike of foreigners are in kin into a, count, tint 


the fullest intensity of dislike is reserved for the Queen-mother, 
Maria Christina, wiio is regarded by many as the A me damuee 
of Spain. To find the reason for that odium one must go to the 
feeling which has been declared again and again, officially, not 
to exist—anti-clericalism. In the general hatred dealt out to 
the tegular Orders, i specially the Society of Jesus, Queen Maria 
Christina takes a full shaie. 

The lower classes are deeply stirred, for the calling out of the 
reserves for service in a war whose motives pass their compre¬ 
hension presses most hardly on them. X umbers of the reservists 
had obtained permission to marry during the last few years and 
have young families. 

The better classes, in the parts of the country which count, 
are furious against a svstem of (lovernment, almost autocratic, 
out of touch with the population in general, in which corruption 
and inefficiency abound, and under which monopolies flourish. 
The economic condition of the countiy is, in some respects, 
desperate ; the poveity in which nuinbeis exist is hopeless 
almost beyond imagination. And lowering over all is the ques¬ 
tion of the religious Otdeis, especially of the Jesuits, and “the 
question of the life of Spain ” as it was described tome, in which 
all the previous elements are confounded in one intense detesta¬ 
tion. It is difficult to imagine tin issue. Hut the war seems to 
draw nil the rest to a head. A speedy and successful issue may 
stave oil an explosion. On the o’hei hand, it is possible ’lull in 
the moiiiu ins of (lurugu both (ioveriinienl and J lynusty may 
find a Sedan. When 1 sag.;, 1 cl to the publicist befme men¬ 
tioned the possibility of a ihsuslious ending, he looked honor- 
stricken and s.tid : “ In lhal ra-e l think not a monk would lie 
left alive in Spain.” 

III.—How it Seems to Some. Englishmen. 
The National Revieio says : - 

It is a European interest that Spain, as a Mandatory Tower 
in Morocco, -liould acini\e a slum, shaip, and decisive vii lory. 
England wanulv sympathises with the gallant young King in Ins 
difficulties a"d leels confident of ins sutoss. 

In the* Fortnightly Review Mr. Garvin waxes ecstatic 
over Spain anil what Mr. Cur linghame Graham calls 
her filibustering expedition, lie declares : — 

It is not enough to lie sruipiilmi-.lv neutral. Spain, and this 
partly in spite of heisclf, is the h.imici-be.urei of the credit of all 
civilisation m th. north ol Afiii i, and it i. our duty to i xteud 
to hei all the moral suppoil iu our power. With less than 
50.001 men, it is improbable th it any definite impression cm lie 
mud. upon the Killian-, and it is not inconceivable 111 it even 
lieaviei leinforeeinents may be required. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review, 
says: — 

Jt cinnot be doubted thn' from the 1 iri.il point of view the 
ene-e of Spain is the cause of Europe. II the Spiuiaids were 
driven from tin ir j>rcsidwt a" T.uiope would feel the conse¬ 
quent c- throughout the world. T opic and (iovermnenl, clergy 
arid i piscopale are all responsi! i. , in various degrees, for the 
almost hopeless slate of proslralio., into wlinh the once viiile 
nation has sunk. The Spanish people, deptived of vision by 
tlie leathers paid to instruct it, is perishing of mental, moral and 
physical inanition under a regime ol legalised anarchy. 

Besides the article on the \\talf Lighthouse, the 
September number of the J'all Mall Magazine has an 
nrtie.Ie entitled “The Pageant of the Clouds,” by Mr. 
Allan Bhillip ; while an article, “ Summering by Sub¬ 
terranean Fires,” by Mr. |. Ingram Bryan, deals with 
the volcano of Mount Asama in Japan. Mr. J. King- 
land writes on Grouse-Shooting in Scotland in “The 
Call of the Moors.” Several short stories are included 
in the number. 
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THE SCANDAL OP THE AGRAM TRIALS. 

In our March number we drew attention to M. 
Victor Berard's article on the ridiculous charges of 
high treason brought against fifty-three persons in 
Croatia who were about to be tried at Agram. In the 
mid-August number of the Revue dc Paris M. Berard 
returns to the question, and gives us an account of 
the trials as far as they have proceeded, based on the 
reports of journalists who have been present. 

EVIDENCE AS AliSUUO AS THE CHARGES. 

The trials are as ridiculous as the charges, but the 
result may nevertheless prove disastrous to the 
accused, The organisers admit that they could only 
take fifty-three persons prisoners owing to lack of 
room, hut that al least a fourth of the population of 
two-and-a-half millions of Scrbo-Croatia is implicated. 
The chief witness for the prosecution is George 
Nastiteh, the author of various pamphlets, and chief 
witness at Cetigne, when King Peter was accused of 
sending bombs to his father-in law, Prince Nicholas 
of Montenegro. The evidence of the majority of 
witnesses m the present trial is hearsay, and the 
witnesses are illitciate peasants who do not know the 
meaning of the words they use, and who appear to be 
reciting a lesson. The counsel for the defence hs not 
allowed to make any piotcst, and fines are imposed 
on the slightest pretext. 

HOW Pol, Pi ICH PRISONERS ARE TREA TED. 

Against the acc used still more rigorous measures 
nave been adopted 'The Croatian law ordains that 
every piisoner shall be examined at once by the judge, 
but certain ol the accused had been eight months in 
prison without having been examined, and to compel 
the tribunal to take up their case they resorted to a 
hunger strike. At the end of a ten days’ fast ten 
had to be taken to the hospital. One died as 
soon as be was admitted, bcfoie he had even so much 
as heard the crime with which he was charged. The 
majority ol the accused have b< i11 about a year in 
prison and arc threatened with capital punishment, 
and yet the smallest beginning of a serious charge has 
not been made. They are not allowed to receive 
visitors ; books, newspapers, paper, ink-, have all 
been taken away from them ; and one day it 
occurred to the authorities to separate all the 
prisoners, and each one was placetl in a cell 
with a common criminal. During the hearing of 
their case punishments are showeied upon them. 
At the beginning of July, after lour months’heating 
of the case, Livubomtr Militch, against whom no 
witness had said a word, addressed the Court. He 
said : “ My wife is dying in the hospital. You are 
the cause of her death. 1 have been in prison nearly 
a year, and no one bus proved or even brought any 
accusation against me.” 

INDIGNATION OK THE EUROPEAN PRESS. 

Georg Brandos is indignant with the Hungarian 
nation. The trial at Agram, says F.mile Vamlei- 
velde, is the greatest judicial scandal of our day. 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson is equally indignant. If th< 
Serbs dream of a Great Servia, he writes, is that higl 
treason ? Blit if such dreams are culpable, the met 
and women near the throne should be the first to jji 
accused. Mr. Frederic Harrison, who remember 
Kossuth and who worked with Count F. Pulzki an< 
Francis Newman for the liberation of Hungary, say; 
it would distress him in Ins old age to see the Hun 
garians become oppressors. 

On July jyth the French journalists sent to thei 
confreres at Vienna and at Ilmla-I’esth an appeal 
begging them, in the names of the whole Frencl 
Press* to intervene in iavour of the accused. Sinci 
the Armenian massacres no such unanimity of th< 
French Press had ever been known. The reply 
however, was to the eifect that the French l’res; 
knew nothing of the case, and that the Hungariar 
Press could do nothing. 


THE HORSPOOL TEST-CASES. 

Mr. Horspool’s success in restoring the voict 
of a Welsh Nonconformist minister was chronicled ii 
a previous number of the Review. I have now ti 
record a not less signal success in treating the volet 
of an actress who had to quit the stage because o 
the failure of her vocal organs. She came to me. 
sent her to Professor Horspool. He brought he 

back after treatment completely cured. At nq 
request she wrote me the following report of he’ 
exoerience : — 

Rehearsal t lull, I.eic csler Square, 
August 201I1, ryoy. 

Dear Air. Slearl, —My voice (as I explained in my first letter 
was veiy weak and beianie hoarse and sltanied after a few 
minutes’ use, so much so that 1 could not lontmue my work 
and my professional carter seemed practically ended. Now 
after twenty-loin lessons with Professor J]01 spool, my voice ii 
completely nstored, and has aiqtnred a clear musical riug i 
never before po-sc.ss.cd ; all Uie hoarseness, and Spain have dis 
appeared, and ] ran talk in a tone loud enough to fill the larges 
theatre for anv ltnglli of time without cxpeiieliciug the slightes 
fatigue or hoa.seiu-ss, and an oidmarv cold or sole throat make 
not the slightest dilicrciicc, as the only effort l now know is it 
the tronl ol my mouth, and not 111 my tin oat at all. 

II anyone wishes fuilhct proof of the efficacy of the system, 
shall have much pleasure m giving them a peisonal demon 
sliation. 

With many grateful thanks—Sincerely yours, 

Muu.y M. IIavdon. 

The Hindustan Review ii of special value as lift 
mg the brain-cap of India and letting us see thi 
thoughts that arc moving in her educated minds 
'Hie August number continues Dr. Iqbal's discussioi 
of Islam as a moral and political ideal, and Mi 
Singh’s exposure of the irregularities and perils o 
American divorce. Dr. Coomaraswamy contribute 
a most suggestive paper on the philosophy of Indiat 
art. Mr. Kincaid’s story of an Indian Pompadour 
Mastani, reminds us of what woman, when special!) 
gifted, will effect for herself, even amidst the mosi 
adverse circumstances. Mr. S. H. Svvinny comment! 
on the Indian Reform Bill debate. 
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THE HAN WHO TRAINS FOR THE KING. 

Thk King’s Winnings on the Turk. 

Fry's Magazine devotes its first article to an enthu¬ 
siastic, almost devotional, character sketch of Mr. 
Richard Marsh, the trainer of the King’s racehorses. 
The writer gives the following details of stakes won 
by His Majesty’s horses since 1893 : — 


Year. 

Amount. 

Y EAR. 

Amount. 

1893 • • 

• j£ 37 2 

1901 

. . nil 

1894 ... 

3,499 

1902 

161,514 

*§95 . 

.. 8,281 

1903 

3,105 

1896 .. 

... 26,819 

I904 

■ 1,903 

1897. 

• • 15,770 

1903 

900 

1898 ... 

6,560 

1906 

. 2,788 

1899 . 

... 2,189 

1907 .. 

2,944 

1900 ... 

29 , 3 S 5 

I90S 

.. 5,490 

Up to July 

17th, J909, the King’s 

horses had won 


^19,077 in 1909. 

Mr. Richard Marsh does not approve of modern 
jockey.ship :— 

He says riding and training have never been the same since 
the Americans came over about 1899, and unsettled everything. 
The butcher-boy-crouch-im-lhe-wilher- style of riding is, lie 
thinks, the curse of racing at the pu-scul time. It has resulted 
in bad riding, foul riding, and in laming inorejiurses than ever 
was the case before the Americans came over. 

It was Mr. Richard Marsh who gave Lord 
Kitchener of Khartoum the gelding Democrat which 
he has ridden as his war charger in India during the 
whole time of his coinmand-in-chief. 


THE DEVICES OF CINEMATOGRAPHY. 


Many spectators, tall and small, must have won- 
, dered how many of the views on the cinematograph- 
screen could have been originally photographed, 
purporting to represent, as they do, scenes at which 
one can hardly suppose the photographer actually 
present. In a paper by Mr. W. P. Eaton in the 
; American Magazine for September, entitled “ The 
Canned Drama,” are given many amusing details of 
, the cunning devices by which the scenes arc pro¬ 
duced. The studio is a large steel and concrete 
building on the outskirts of New York City, with a 
' glass roof and sides that are half glass too. Good 
] professional actors at that moment out of engage- 


' ments serve as models in the got-up scenes. He 
‘ describes the adventures of one whom he names 
| Stone, who was to simulate sea-sickness on a rolling 
L ship 

“Now, Mr. Stone, you arc supposed to look sick," said llic 
pJStage manager. “ And try to appear unsteady. Remember 
the ship’s rolling something fieice. Spread your legs apart 
lore. Hang 011 to chaii-, and things. And when Otto [the 
nat the camera] says ‘door,’ lunge toward the door; when 
says ‘ bunk,’ lunge toward that. When I say ‘ sand,’ jump 
l[Way from the porL hole.” 

' f T Still failed to see ho" the ,-lfect was going to be gained, in 
ite of Montgomery Stone’s mane staggering about on the per- 
itly Stable floor and his gonised facial expression. After a 
rehearsals and much, shouting the stage manager cried, 
* Ready with the sand back there 1 ” A man went behind the 


VS.ffe, 


scenery with a pail of sand and crouched beneath the port hole. 
Somebody else took hold of a string that was tied to the leg of 
a chair. 

Then I saw how the trick was done. The man at the camera, 
as he turned the crank which winds the film across the shutter, 
rocked the camera from side to side. Every moment he would 
give it a violent lurch to the left, yelling “ Bunk ! ” and the 
actor would stagger toward the bed. Then would follow a 
lurch to the right, the cry of “ Door ! ” and the actor would 
reel dizzily across the perfectly level floor lo the door. Between 
times the stage manager would yell “ Sand ! ” and a gush of 
spray would come through the port hole, while the actor leaped 
out of the way. At one lurch the man with the string yanked 
the chair ovci, and thereafter he twitched it about the floor 
from time to time. And when that section of “ The Adven¬ 
tures of Mr. Barker ” was projected a few weeks later on the 
screens of many of the 7,000 moving picture theatres in America, 
it gave the complete illusion of being taken on board a liner, in 
a heavy sea. Only once or twice, the careful observer might 
have noticed, the suffering old gentleman staggered the wrong 
way to preserve his centre of gravity’. 


THE SLAUGHTERINGS AT ^STRATHFIELDSAYE., 

Fry's Magazine for September publishes an interest¬ 
ing sketch of Strathfieldsaye as one of its series of 
“The Sporting Estates of England.” The estate, 
granted to the first Duke of Wellington by a grateful 
nation, is about 8,000 acres in extent, of which fifty 
acres are laid out in garden. Just outside the garden, 
under a tree in the paddock, is the grave of Copen¬ 
hagen, the famous charger that carried the Iron Duke 
at Waterloo. 

The following is the butcher’s bill of the slaughter¬ 
ings that went on at Strathfieldsaye under the late 


Duke:— 

Season 

Pheasants. Parti iclges. 

Hares. 

Rabbits. 

Woodcock. 

Total. 

1885-86 

.. 2182 

■■ 493 ■■ 

226 .. 

? 

. IO ... 


18S7-8S 

• 2675 

.. 678 . 

r6o .. 

3387 • 

. — ... 

6880 

lSSS-89 . 

. 1851 

- 433 

196 . 

3077 

• 3 

5560 

1889-CO . 

• 1719 

.. 614 .. 

161 .. 

371 

6 ... 

2871 

1890-91 

■ 2529 

.. 378 - 

183 . 

5*7 

. 12 ... 

3619 

1S9I-92 . 

3140 

.. 467 .. 

64 . 

1070 

11 

4752 

1892 93 

- 3396 

.. 617 ... 

> fi 3 

21 93 

2 ... 

6371 

1893-94 

■ 4918 

.1019 ... 

161 

1111 

. — 

7209 

1894 95 . 

- 5315 

. 664 .. 

* 5 ° 

5476 

9 ... 

11614 

1805-96 . 

• 494 1 

.1100 ... 

127 . 

3266 

. 9 ... 

9443 

1896-97 

■ 5709 

.1070 ... 

,n 3 

3476 

4 ... 

10362 

1897-98 

. 6625 

.1685 .. 

1,,8 . 

6442 

12 

14872 

1898-99 . 

■ 5580 

. 651 ... 

57 • 

4020 . 

. 8 ... 

10316 

1899-1900. 

- 5757 

589 ... 

95 ■ 

2823 . 

.. 8 ... 

9272 


During the last nine seasons under the present 
Duke the bags have been as follows : — 

Part- Wood- 


Season. 

Pheasants, ridges. 

Hares, 

Rabbits, 

cock. 

Various. 

Total. 

I9OO-OI 

- 5342 ■ 

- 27s - 

. 70 .. 

. 911 

• 5 ■ 

■ 39 - 

6642 

1901-02 

- 5756 ■ 

• 355 

. 98 

. I64 

■ 5 • 

. — .. 

6378 

I902-03 

.. 2372 

. 227 . 

■ 38 - 

• 50 

1 . 

. — .. 

2688 

I903-04 

... 2356 

• 165 

- 24 

• 54 ■ 

3 

11 .. 

2613 

I904-05 

... 4166 . 

■ 492 ■ 

■ >54 

. 621 

. 11 . 

. 106 . 

555 ° 

1905-06 

■ 3729 

. 125 . 

. 76.. 

■ 2441 • 

. 8 

• 57 ■■ 

6436 

1906-07 

■ 4437 

■ 338 ■ 

. 121 

■ 587. 

. 8 . 

• 99 •• 

5590 

I907-08 

... 4196 . 

. 427 • 

. I24 .. 

• 425 • 

. 12 . 

. 90 

5274 

1908-09 

... 4682 . 

■ 549 • 

. 163 - 

■ 490 

. 11 . 

. 78- 

5973 









Leading Articles in TEE Reviews. 


MEN OF LETTERS AND THEIR WIVES. 

Why are they Unhappy? 

Mr. Sidney Low contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century for September an interesting article entitled 
“ Matrimony and the Man of Letters.” It is a dis¬ 
cussion of the vexed question whether or not men of 
genius make good husbands. Mr. Low answers the 
question in the negative—“ they don’t.” He sug¬ 
gests various reasons why they do not as a matter of 
fact, and why they ought not in the interest of the 
race itself. First, as to the matter of (act, is it not 
true that the great writer either does not marry, or, if 
he does marry, the union turns out badly? In order 
to prove his case Mr. Low takes a list of sixty-eight 
distinguished writers of the English language. Of 
these twenty-five never married at all ; of the 
remaining forty-three, twenty were fairly satisfac¬ 
tory, and twenty-three were unfortunate and some¬ 
times disastrous. He finds the same result follow 
from the examination of the lives of distinguished 
women of letters. 

A LIST OF THE UNHAPPY- 

The following is an analysis of his list. Unhappy 
marriages : Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Pcpys, 
Swift, Addison, Sterne, Boswell, Burns, Colendge, 
Shelley, Byron, Hazlitt, Lytton, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Landor, Dickens, Thackeray, Rossetti, FitzGerald. 
Note that Mr Low includes among the unhappy 
marriages those in which the husbands, like Boswell 
and Burns, were unfaithful to their wives. The wives 
of Shelley and Rossetti committed suicide. The 
wives of Southey and Thackeray became insane. 

-AND OF THE HAPPY. 

The happily married in the list are as follows: 
Bunyan, Defoe, Steele, Fielding, Smollett, Johnson, 
Sheridan, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Scott, Leigh Hunt, 
Moore, De Quincey, Darwin, Froude, Matthew Arnold, 
Kingsley, Tennyson, Browning, and William Morris. 
It is difficult to understand on what principle Mr. 
Low divides the sheep from the goats. 

Scott is said to have married “ not quite sympathe¬ 
tically,” Leigh Hunt married “not quite happily.” 
Sheridan, who was certainly not a model of fidelity, 
is said to have "married not unhappily.” Mr. Low 
suggests that Johnson’s marriage was unfortunate 
because his friends and contemporaries regarded it as 
grotesque. But, surely, what the neighbours say is 
no test of the success or failure of a marriage. 
Johnson was more than satisfied with his wife. 

IN SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 

The following is Mr. Low’s list of men of letters 
who did not marry : Hobbes, Newton, Locke, Con¬ 
greve, Otway, Pope, Prior, Richardson, James 
Thomson, Gray, Hume, Adam Smith, Goldsmith, 
Gibbon, Cowper, Bentham, Keats, Charles Lamb, 
Macaulay, Newman, John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, Charles Reade, James Thomson (B.V.), 


.25$ 

and Walter Pater. The list, whatever criticism may 
be passed upon it, is very interesting and suggestive. 

TOO MUCH OP A GOOD THING. 

Mr. Low raises the question whether failure in 
matrimony is the penalty of eminence generally or 
merely of literary eminence ; an 1 then proceeds to 
discuss the question as to thq causes of the compara¬ 
tive failure of the marriages of men of letters. He 
puts forward, with some plausibility, the theory of a 
friend of his, that the explanation is simply due to the 
fact that they see too much of each other. A literary 
man lives in the house all day, and, therefore, he and 
his wife see too much of each other. If Mr. Carlyle 
had oeen compelled to attend at an office from ten 
to four o’clock daily Mrs. Carlyle might have been 
a happier woman. People who are always together 
get on each other’s nerves in time ; a good deal of 
voluntary short separation is the best prescription for 
avoiding a judicial separation and divorce. 

SAFEGUARD AGAINST SUrERMISN. 

Mr. Low finds consolation in thinking that the 
domestic unhappiness in genius may be a device of 
Nature to guard against the premature production of 
a race of supermen. A race of geniuses might soon 
become a race of moral and intellectual monsters; 
and monstrosity cannot be perpetuated. Is there 
some unknown physiological element operating to 
render genius so often sterile, so seldom capable of 
sober connubiality, so rarely crowned with the 
common blessings that life brings to meaner mortals? 
Genius, he says, is not a procession in which the 
torch passes from one swift runner to another, but a 
solitary beacon streaming from the hills through one 
clouded night, and then flickering into lifeless ash 
and cinder. 

The article is very brilliantly written, but it would-', 
be interesting to hear what Sir Francis Galton saya ( 
about it. 

The Modern Review for August, edited by Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee, contains a jubilant paper on the 
triumph of the Indians in Canada, with special allu; 
sion to Professor Teja Singh’s work among the Sikh&* 
It appears that the Indian community in British 
Columbia, like the Jewish community in the East 
End of London, supplies the needs of its indigent 
members, who in consequence do not have to he 
supported by public charity. The variety of interests 
that are opening before the new India may be 
gathered from the different topics touched on—th«j 
Swadeshi and boycott movement, which are histori¬ 
cally treated; the character of Aurangzib ; the relation 
of India to the International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry ; bee-keeping; table glass-blowing; Bengal 
Technical Institute; modern education of the Hindu 
woman; the ancient dignity of an Indian farmer’s 
life; and a sketch of Lord Ripon, which is noticed 
elsewhere. 
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LIFE ON A LIGHTHOUSE. 

A Visit to tiih Wolf. 

The place of honour in the Pall Mall Magazine 
for September has been accorded to Mr. Charles J. I,. 
Clarke’s account of his visit to the “ Wolf,” the most 
weather-beaten and solitary lighthouse on our shores. 

There are four keepers of the Wolf, three being 
always at the rock and one on shore. Trinity House 
has a depot and store at Penzance, and once a month 
the keeper from the shore, with stores of food, oil, 
cpal, etc., is taken to the rock to relieve another man 
who is brought back for his spell on shore. The writer 
tells us that he went twice to Penzance to ioin the 
relief of the Wolf for the purpose of preparing 
his article, and failed owing to the unsuitable weather, 
but the third attempt this summer was more fortunate. 
At best, it appears to be a most dangeious operation 
to transfer men and stores, and sometimes it is quite 
impossible to get anything to the keepers. The Wolf 
Rock is the pinnacle of a sunken reef, and its highest 
point stands about seventeen leet above low-water in 
spring tides. It is seventeen miles distant from 
Penzance, and the nearest point to it is the Longships 
Lighthouse, about eight miles away. 

IIOW STORKS ARK TAKEN OUT. 

It was in the early hours of a grey summer’s 
morning when the expedition slipped its moorings 
and put to sea with a cargo of supplies, and after a 
quiet passage the Mermaid came to anchor a little 
over a quarter of a mile from the lighthouse. The 
Bag was flying on the lighthouse to tell the men on 
the relief steamer that the keepers were ready to 
receive stores. While the latter could be seen erect¬ 
ing a hoist on the landing, the whaler, a rather large 
rowing boat, and a smaller cutter were being lowered 
from the ship. The whaler started first. The boat 
was rowed to a moor-buoy, floating some distance 
from the rock, and fastened. The men then rowed 
down to the dreaded rock and received a line aboard 
from t,he keepers on the landing, and this also was 
made fast, and the whaler secured fore and aft. 
No time has to be lost during the relief 
operations, even on a fine day, and at once the tackle 
on which men and stores, and, incidentally, Mr. 
.Clarke, had to be hauled up from the boat to the 
level of the landing stage, was lowered away. The 
relief man going on duty was drawn up first, and 
Mr. Clarke followed. So lar no life has yet been 
lost in relieving the Wolf. Prom his position Mr. 
Clarke watched the rapid transference from the mooied 
whaler of forty bags of coal, twenty drums of oil, 
forty casks of water, chests of medicine, and supplies 
of food. The whaler was continually restocked by 
the cutter which plied between her and the relief 

ship. 

THE LIKE OK THE KEEKERS. 

. Mr. Clarke was also enabled to get some 
{{Sight into the life of the keepers, and to him 
| is a marvel that they can crowd all their 


duties into the flying hours. Painting and cleaning 
is only one item in addition to their four hours in 
every twelve on watch. On the first floor is the 
storeroom; above it is the oil-engine which com¬ 
presses the air for blowing the horn • the floor 
above this is the keepers’ home — kitchen, sitting- 
room and recreation-room rolled into one, and the 
space being about ten feet in diameter ; on another 
floor is the room where the men sleep in bunks; and 
the highest room is the service-room, where the man 
on watch spends his time casting a keen eye across 
the water in all directions. Two of the men take it 
in turns to prepare the meals. The keepers’ life is 
like that of a sailor taking watches day and night, and 
when, in addition, the horn has to be kept going, 
all hands are at the pump and the men must get food 
and sleep as best they can. 

Soon any fresh meat winch the relief ship can take 
out is exhausted, and the seafaring diet of salted and 
tinned foods and biscuits, with a little fish on rare 
occasion ', has to be ie i: ;d on. A few hooks and 
papers are also taken out to the lighthouse to while 
away the few spare moments which the keepers may 
have. For weeks at a time the men dare not leave the 
lighthouse even for a minute, but the keepers seem 
past all fear. In the winter months log and darkness 
are added to the fury of the gale, and the four hours on 
and eight off often become eight on and four off. In 
case of illness, there is the medicine chest with a 
book of instructions for its use, and in extreme cases 
signals are made to the Longships Lighthouse, which 
can communicate with Penzance. 

DIFFICULTIES OF BUILDING THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

The iron beacon pul on the. rock in 1840 took four 
years to .erect, and the cost up to that time had been 

1,000. A metal mast was not succ essfully accom¬ 
plished till 1842, and again the sea triumphed and 
broke it off in 1844. In the following July a larger 
mast, nine inches in diameter, with a crowning globe 
foui feet in diameter, was erected, but in 1848 even 
this was carried away. The next inast, nine inches 
in diameter, but with a globe only three feet in 
diameter, successfully withstood the force of the seas 
until the construction of h- 1 lighthouse. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE S I35 FEET HIGH. 

The tower, 110 feet in height, contains 3,296} tons 
of granite. It stands upon a platform of 1,079 tons 
of masonry, and is surmounted by a lantern’burning 
a single incandescent oil light of 70,000 candle- 
power. To the seafarer the light shows in alternate 
flashes of red and white at intervals of fifteen seconds. 
In foggy weather the reed horn, blown by air com¬ 
pressed by an oil-engine, warns ships of the dangerous 
reefs. From 1861 to 1870 the Trinity House men 
worked every available minute in the making of 
the lighthouse. An idea of the difficulties to be 
surmounted may be gained from the fact that in 1862 
only twenty-two landings were possible and only 
eighty-three hours’ work put in. 
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BIRD MIGRATIONS OVER THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENTS. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for August appears an 
article by D. Lange on “ The Great Tidal Waves of 
Bird-Life,” which is not only remarkably interesting, 
but remarkably gracefully written. Twice a year, he 
says, a wave of living birds, to the number of pro¬ 
bably 4,320,000,000, surges over North America. In 
autumn, it rolls from north to south ; in spring, from 
south to north. Moreover, the last stragglers of the 
northward bound or spring migration do not reach 
their northern home till early June, and in July the 
advance guards of the southward-bound migration 
have already left. 

The figure of 4,320,000,000 is arrived at by 
allowing rather less than one migratory bird to an 
acre; and the writer makes some other interesting 
calculations. For instance, taking the average length 
of a migratory bird to be six inches (the length of a 
common sparrow), and supposing this mighty host 
could be arranged like soldiers on parade, a line of 
4,090,909 miles long would be made, which is, of 
course, much too long for the world to contain unless 
it were wound round and round the globe, and then 
there would be some difficulty in disposing of so long 
a trail, for even at the Equator it would have to he 
put round 163 times to be all used up. 

The distances covered by these migratory birds, 
however, vary much. Some have their winter and 
summer quarters at only a few hundred miles distance 
apart; others travel twice a year from the tundras and 
spruce forests of Alaska to the pampas plains of i’ata- 
gonia—S,ooo miles in all. 

WUV THICSK GKKAT MIGRATIONS ? 

The reason of these groat migrations is not yet 
clearly known. Originally, perhaps, the bird-: 
migrated from the north because they could riot get 
food enough there; now, however, many of them 
leave the north just when their special food is most 
abundant there, which certainly seems very curious. 
Some insect-eaters, in particular, start southward as 
early as July xoth, when insects are most abundant. 
And again, many birds leave the south when there is 
plenty of food there, and fly northwards so early that 
often millions starve during the cold snaps of the 
northern spring, as was the case, for instance, during 
the spring of 1907. This, again, is very curious. 

Another point not definitely ascertained is whether 
the real home of these migratory birdc is in the 
north, where they invariably breed; or in the south, 
where they invariably live in the northern winter. 
Not one of these northern wanderers to the United 
States breeds in its genial winter home in South and 
Central America; but all hasten buck at a certain 
time to bring up their young in the same northern 
region where they themselves were hatched out and 
brought up. Moreover, not only do they never breed 
in South or Central America, but they never even 
sing there. 


THlt ROUTES TAKEN. 

It is very curious, too, that' the birds do not take 
cither of the two loutes which man would, in his 
wisdom or his folly, consider much the best for them. 
One of these routes is so natural that American 
ornithologists took it for granted that the migratory 
birds followed it, until observations showed that they, 
never did so. The route which far the greater number 
of them take is from Florida to Southern Mexico and 
Central America, which involves a seven hundred 
mile flight across the Gulf of Mexico, besides many 
dangers. The routes which man would expect the 
birds to take are easy island-to-island ones ; yet these 
are deserted, while the Florida and Gulf route is. 
literally alive with birds for eight months of the year. 
It is usually at night that the birds fly, and not by 
day. Then there is the “ Bobolink route,” with a 
five hundred mile flight from Jamaica to South 
America, which is the route by which the bobo¬ 
links chiefly come, though the other birds use 
it too. 

TillC GOI.KEN PI,OVER. 

The most globe-trotting of all these feathered 
globe-trotters are certainly the golden plovers, birds 
no bigger than robins. Their summer home is far 
beyond the Arctic circle; their winter home 2,000 
miles south of the Equator. They breed in the 
barren coast tundras between Hudson Bay and 
Behring Sea, and even sometimes in Arctic islands 
much further north still. By August they have, 
hatched out their broods and gone to Labrador, 
where they fatten on crowberries, ol which there arts 
quantities in the country. Then they go south to, 
Nova Scotia, and, in favourable weather, fly the. 
whole way from Nova Scotia to South America, 
(2,400 miles) without touching land, though some-j 
times they call at the Bermudas, and occasionally at' 
the Antilles. In September they have arrived itt) 
Southern Bra/.il and Argentina, where they remain- 
six months, “enjoying a Jong vacation after sixjj 
months of hazardous travel and absorbing family 
cares.” 

THE HUMM 1 NG-P.IRD. 

All humming-birds arc liny, but one, the rufou|s 
humming-bird, scarcely larger than a bumble-bee# 

makes its summer home and builds its nest it£ 
the spruce of Alaska, while it spends the winteit 
among the flowers of tropical Mexico. Every? 

year it does two journeys, each of three thousand 
miles. -i 

The writer says that it has lately been proved 

beyond reasonable doubt that birds possess a kind of 
sixth sense, “ the sense of orientation ”—or, to use aj 
humbler phrase, the bump of locality. It has been; 
shown, for instance, that sea-birds coukl fly straight 
to their home on a lonely rock thirty miles distant; 
through a fog so thick that everything at a hundred 
yards off was absolutely invisible. 

* ’fS 





GREENLAND THE SOLUTION! 

Who could have supposed that in Greenland was 
to be found the solution of our Naval competition 
with Germany, of the Danish problem, and of Cana¬ 
dian expansion, all in one ? Yet this is what Mr. 
Robert Stein, of the Washington Bureau of Statistics, 
writing in'the Canadian , has discovered in that Arctic 
region. He says that the United States, including 
Alaska and insular possessions, owns 4,340,677 square 
miles ; Europe covers 3,627,000 square miles. By 
acquiring the 837,740 square miles of Greenland, 
Gmada would increase her area to 4,573,314 square 
miles, and would become larger than either the 
American Republic or the Continent of Europe. But 
the gain in area is the least advantage. 

Mr. Stein prophesies that with the extension of the 
wheat-fields of the North-West the commerce of the 
•Hudson Strait during the summer months will in ten 
years not fall far short of that of the St. Lawrence. 
This will mean that, in making for Liverpool and 
Glasgow, steamers will have to sail as close as pos¬ 
sible past Cape Farewell, the south rape of Greenland. 
A cable from Ireland to Cape Farewell, and thence 
to the Hudson Strait, will soon become a necessity, 
and Canada would gain an advantage by having 
Cape Farewell in her own hands. Nor is Greenland 
a mere expanse of ice. “ The ice-free portion of 
Greenland under Danish control is estimated at 46,740 
square miles, an area larger than Ireland. The ice- 
free belt in east and north Greenland is “ probably 
quite as extensive.” What minerals may be there, 
Alaska suggests. A profitable trade in reindeer skins 
Could be revived. South Greenland could be made 
a highly remunerative game preserve. The whale 
might be developed and preserved. The walrus also 
would yield wealth. With its absolutely pure air and 
water, and its three to four months of perpetual day¬ 
light, Greenland “ is bound to become the* world's 
greatest sanatorium.” But how is Canada to become 
possessed of Green'and ? 

Mr. Stein has a nice little deal to suggest. Den¬ 
mark docs not care for Greenland, but does very 
jmuch wish to recover Schleswig from Germany. 
Bismarck and the l J an-German League expressed their 
readiness to restore North Schleswig to Denmark if 
they obtained a substantial quid pro quo elsewhere. 
$0 Mr. Stein proposes that Great Britain should offer, 

Denmark would cede Greenland to Canada, to cede 
jValfish Bay and Zanzibar to Denmark, who would 
iss them on to Germany, and receive in exchange 
forth Schleswig. Mr Stein further proposes that the 
Jnited States, in exchange for the Danish West 
jftdies, should cede a part of the Philippines to Den- 
rk. Thus argues Mr, Stein 
^Without spending a cent, by simply expressing a wish to own 
enland, she can gain that colony, tile control of Baffin Bay, 
monopoly of its whale fiiliery, most likely the accession of 
pfffoafdland, hasten the development of her present Arctic 
'‘ ““'aleps, cement the friendship between Britain and Den- 
largely restore the former cordiality between Britain and 


Germany, and, by thus lessening the naval competition, effect a 
saving of millions in her own Budget and in that of the mother 
country. 

Mirabile dictu ! - 

THE JANSSEN PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 

In the August number of the Connoisseur Mr. 
M - . H. Spielmann writes on the famous Janssen or 
Somerset portrait of Shakespeare, which is set before 
the reader for the first time in the same number of 
the Connoisseur. This picture, the most beautiful of 
the portraits of the poet, says Mr. Spielmann, is 
practically unknown to the general public. It takes 
precedence, in point of view of quality, over the Ely 
Palace portrait and the Chandos portrait. “ The 
picture presents to us a very delicately and beauti¬ 
fully modelled head of the utmost sweetness and 
kindness of expression, and of refinement almost 
effeminate. It is very skilfully and tenderly painted, 
the light is finely concentrated on the head and on 
the collar in such fashion as to give tone and value 
to the flesh, and the handling is so delicate that the 
modelling of the flesh lorms is rather suggested, 
ethereally, than obviously done.” 


THE TOMB OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 

In Travel and Exploration Major P. M. Sykes 
describes his pilgrimage to the tomb of Omar 
Khayyam. He gives a very vivid description of the 
neighbourhood of Nishapur, where the poet lived. He 
says : — 

Omar in his day looked across the plain to (he main range, 
distant six or seven miles, which, except when covered with 
snow, looks barren and arid. If he turned his eyes in any other 
direction he saw level land, partly covered with crops or entirely 
brown and fallow. At no sea son is there more than a short¬ 
lived h’usli of green, and nowhere, except in the high-walled 
gardens or along the watercourses, do trees grow. In short, 
there is no luxuriance and Nature gives grudgingly. 

We had ridden over what were once the city walls, and were 
approaching an enclosure which was entered by a gateway, over 
which chains were hung, thereby signifying that it was a place 
of refuge or sanctuary. We entered a pleasant, formal Persian 
garden, with fruit trees, elms and rose-bushes on both sides ; a 
broad path ran up the centre to th- shrine, with a tank of water 
about half way. In front of us »osc a domed building with a 
fine arch, supported on both sides l>y wings. Inside the arch 
were verses of the Koran in blue and white tiles. Beyond was 
the chamber in which a tomb, covered by a green shawl, was 
situated in the place of honour under the dome. I he chamber 
was decorated with tiles for about five feet from the ground, 
and above this was plaster work. I did not enter the chamber, 
as there is always a certain amount of fanatical feeling against 
allowing Europeans to enter Shia shrines. . . .... ,. 

The bones of Omar Khayyam, who, as a Sunni, is held in dis¬ 
favour by the fanatical in Persia, do not, however, rest inside 
the chamber, but, turning to the eastern win , an untnscribed 
plastered tomb was shown us, and here Omar Khayyam is 
buried One advantage at least is preserved to the poet, which 
is that as he foretold, the trees shed their blossoms on him twice 
a year’; in other words, the blossoms of the fruit-trees in the 
garden are carried to his grave. 







Leading Articles in the Reviews. 



THE JOHN STUART BLACKIE CENTENARY. 

The present Annus Mirabilis includes the hundredth 
Anniversary of the birth of John Stuart Blackie, 
and in an article in Great Thoughts the editor 
recalls how Blackie used to acclaim -the year 
3809. “ It is the Annus Mirabilis of the century,” 

he would cry, “ the year in which more great men 
entered this world than any other. It was the birth 
year of Gladstone and Lincoln, and Tennyson and 
FitzGerald and Wendell Holmes, and Poe and 
Mendelssohn, and Darwin and Monckton Milnes— 
and—John Stuart Blackie.” In the disputes between 
the Highland crofters and the landed proprietors on 
whose property they resided, Blackie warmly espoused 
the cause of the crofters. 

In the August number of Scotia there is a poem 
by J. H. on Professor Blackie. The following are the 
first and the last verses :— 

Eyes front ; head high ; with streaming hair behind him,— 

A proud old Greek to those who merely met him • 

Kind to the marrow did his own friends find him 1 
Can we forget him 1 

Scholar and poet, critic, ay, and preacher ! 

Can any find a healthier soul ? then let him : 

The caitli is sick for lack of such a teacher. 

Can we forget him ? 


"MEASURE FOR MEASURE” NOVELS. 

In the Book Monthly for June several popular 
writers discussed the Novel Crisis, and in the August 
number of the same magazine the editor gives his 
views on “the glorious gamble of publishing new 
novels,” d propos of the novels at cheap prices which 
are to be presented to us in the autumn. Mr. 
Kveleigh Nash, however, has already issued a full- 
length novel by Mr. William Le Qucux, at a florin 
net. Messrs. Nelson promise a series of novels at 
2s. net, and a third notable venture is that of Mr. 
Heinemann’s library of new fiction at prices according 
to the length of the novel. Mr. Hall Caine’s new 
story, “ The White Prophet,” appears in two volumes 
at 2s. net per volume, in place of one volume at 6s. 
—that is to say, with discount, 4s. 6d. A longer story 
by Mr. William De Morgan will also be issued in two 
volumes at 3s. net per volume. 

There is nothing new in this measure for measure 
method of fixing the price of a book, remarks the 
writer. It was done in the case of the Unit Library ; 
but the fact that it did not last suggests that commer¬ 
cially it was not successful. In America, again, a 
group of novels was launched at half a dollar—novels 
by well-known people, but they also have been dis¬ 
continued. Messrs. Chatto and Windus once tried 
the experiment of issuing full-length six-shilling novels 
at half-a-crown net, but the enterprise was not suffi¬ 
ciently rewarded. 

The writer is of opinion that in many cases the 
readers of novels will continue to borrow them, even 
though the price be cut down to a third. Yet he 
thinks there is no doubt that the lower you bring the 


price of a book the greater will be the number of the 
public able to afford it. The question is, will that 
public be large enough to make the cheap novel a' 
paying commodity? The writer believes the six- 
shilling complete novel in one volume will be sus¬ 
tained in its position as the book most suited to the.- 
circulating library, while the direct reading artdj 
buying public will find its fiction in shorter, cheaper-! 
novels. But however the crisis ends, there will still' 
be a living for the man who can write a good story, < 
for the publisher who can find that man, for the 1 ; 
library which can circulate that book, and for the- 
bookseller who can sell it. There will never be a} 
day when a good story is not needed. | 


JUVENILE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 5 ; 

In this strenuous age it is essential for each) 
member of the human race to “ put a little bit away 
for a rainy day,” says E. Maund, by way of introduci; 
tion to a paper on Juvenile Friendly Societies pub*,! 
lished in the August number of the Parents' Revieiv. 

Since collective saving has taken the place of: 
individual saving, the following particulars relating to: 
working-class thrift show that the workers own no less; 
a sum than 402 j millions :— *S 


I’.O. Savings Banks . . 
Building Societies 
Trustee Savings Banks 
Friendly Societies 
Co-operative Societies... 
Trade Unions .. 
Railway Savings Banks 
Other Schemes... 


... £ 165J millions. 
... 68 „ 
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£402} millions. 

The more important of the Friendly Societies ha^i 
juvenile branches—which are replicas of the adufg 
lodges, yet separate organisations. Sick benefits at 1 ' 
allowed when the youthful member commences wor* 
The smal' contribution, ranging from id. to 3d.' 
week, seems at first sight totally inadequate to m« 
the generous benefits, yet in many societies profits a^f 
realised. This is explained by the fact that member 
ship generally ceases upon attaining the age of mai^ 
hood or womanhood, and the contributions are thet# 
fore not required to provide for the claims of futu| 
years. Again, the healthiest period of life is from 
years of age to twenty-one, and during this time si<$ 
ness and mortality are at a minimum. Economic 
management also has enabled these societies 
accumulate large surplus capitals, and consequently 
the members receive their share of the profits in th| 
form of a bonus. The writer would like to see thl| 
juvenile branches integral parts of the parent societies 
Also regret is expressed that many of our childrwj 
are still permitted to pay their contributions and he* 
their meetings in rooms connected with license 
premises, and it is hoped that the Children’s Chart) 
will lead to the formation of branches in such plac§ 
as schoolrooms. 




The Review of Reviews. 



THE ILLUMINATING ENGINEER. 

Some Account ot a New Profession. 

* The American Review of Reviews publishes an 
extremely interesting paper concerning the develop¬ 
ment that .has taken place in the improvement of the 
art of illumination in the United Slates. The writer 
maintains that the profession of the illuminating 
engineer is coming to the front. It originated in 
England, but it has been developed in America to 
such an extent that the men who are studying the 
subject say that the dawn of artificial light is just 
breaking, and that before another generation comes 
black night will be driven to the remote corners of 
the world. 

NO NIGHT THERE. 

The artificial illumination of the new union station 
at Washington, D.C., is perhaps the finest example 
of the illuminating engineer’s work in the country. 
This station, which is the largest and best in the 
world, is lighted indirectly by electricity after the 
most scientific and approved methods. It was only 
a few weeks ago that a man and his wife from Mil¬ 
waukee had occasion to spend several hours in this 
Station waiting for a train. The husband was an 
official in an illuminating company and had made 
more or less a study of lighting. After a time the 
wife went out on the street and did not return for 
some little time. “ I’m glad to get back safely, 
John,” said she, “ for it’s so awfully dark outside.” 

“ Dark ? Why, no, it isn’t dark yet. It’s as light 
as can be,” answered the husband. 

Nor would the husband believe it was dark until 
he went outdoors himself and looked. Much to his 
surprise it was as dark as pitch out of doors, yet the 
illumination of the station’s interior, to all appearance, 
had not changed at all in the transition from day to 
night. 

HOW 1 . 1 GIIT IS ABSORBED. 


At present most of the force that is used in 
generating light is wasted in heat. The glow-worm 
alone has the secret of generating light without heat; 
but more can be done in the way of utilising light 
than is done at present:— 


Dark wood tiimmings absorb light; white wood reflects it. 
Velvets, chintzes, but laps, will all absorb light ; so will wall¬ 
-paper, whatever its colour, but a tinted surface wall icflcets tile 
light. Wall-paper in patterns is not only one ot the greatest 
of all known absorbers of light, bur it also has a bad e ffect on 
herves and eyes. Old-fasluoned wall-paper in sick-rooms has 
|,riven more people delirious than ail the diseases i (unbilled, 
he plainer the wall-paper the better loi nerves and body, and 
pe smoother the surface the more light it ill leflcel. Ill 
Meeting wall-paper the way the room laces must also be taken 
to consideration. 

'/This property of reflecting, or rather absorbing, light is 
Wwn in the following table, winch gives the percentage of the 
" incident light that is Ieflei fed :— 

Mirror ... 05 ' 

'- White blotting paper .. Sz 1 

§ Chrome yellow ... . ... ..02’ 

if Orange. 50- 

*•' Yellow .40- 


Pink 

. 36 - 

Emerald green 

.is- 

Dark brown 

. 13 ' 

Vermilion 

... . .. .. IS - 

black paper 

. °'5 

Deep chocolate 

. 044 

black velvet 

. o '4 

we attempt to 

transmit white light through a red glass 


only the red rays will lie transmitted, the others being absorbed 
by the glass. Instead of getting all the energy of the light we 
get only that part included in the red ray. 

It was formerly the custom to blame the oil, or the gas, or 
the electricity if there were dark shadows in the room or if the 
light failed to dispel the evening darkness. Now the illuminat¬ 
ing engineer has proven that these same rooms, he it at the home, 
or the old -e, or the store, can be made almost as light as day 
with evil! less candh power than before, all with a little study 
and planning. 

THE LOWER EYELID. 


One great secret of the new art is that of 
illuminating by reflection. The writer says : — 

Tile human eye has passed through thousands of years of 
evolution until it has become best adapted to sunlight, or sky- 
liglitcoining >bliquely frotnabov and resents strong illumination 
from any other direction. It i- apparent that snow blindness, 
distress from while sand or water is not caused by the intensity 
of the light so much as by the fact that it is rcJlctled up instead 
of ilown and is not stopped by the rather transparent lower 
eyelid. If the lower purl of the eye is guarded with goggles or 
by blacking the lowei lid no difficulty is found. 


POI NTS ABOUT LIGHTING. 


The illuminating engineer is railed in to remedy 
all kinds of mistakes in lighting which causes eye 
trouble, as, for instance :— 

A manufacturing firm winch employs the very best of skilled 
workmen found that the men were • miplaming til-eye troubles. 
As nearly ninety-nine per cent, of the work in the shops is 
accomplished through the aid of vision the illuminating engineer 
was hurriedly summoned to correct the trouble, lie found that 
the lighting system used during the late afternoon anil evening 
was too rich in the red and violet rays of the spectrum, which 
are irritating to the eye. When this was coricctcd with suitable 
shades .lie Rouble ceased at once. 

The terms used by the illuminating engineci me easily midei- 
stoofi. Candlepovver, as its name implies, means the intensity 
of light given by a single spcim candle. The term "fool- 
candle ” is tlie intensity of illumination a single candle gives on 
a screen one foot from the flame. 

The luximetre, the latest instrument to be devised by the 
illuminating engineer, is a portable device to measure the illu¬ 
mination on any surface. 

The luminometer, or type-reading photometer, is used for 
measuring the lighting distance < r illuminating value of street 
lamps. 

The spectroscope anil spectrophotometer enable us to analyse 
a beam of light and measure the colours. 


Nash's Magazine (all-story) for September contains 
contributions by E. F. Henson, Max Pemberton, Rider 
Haggard (a serial entitled “ Queen Sheba’s Ring ”), 
William Le Queux, and others. It is not illustrated. 

Fry's Magazine for September is a capital number, 
full of all manner of interesting stories and sketches. 
Resides the articles on “The King's Trainer” and 
“ Strathfieldsaye,” noticed elsewhere, there is an 
interesting paper on “ Decoys and Decoymen.” The 
art of decoying ducks appears to be one of the 
decaying industries of Great Britain 
» 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 



THE SOCIOCRATIC IDEAL. 

By Mr. Sidney Low. 

Mr. Sidney Low, in the Fortnightly Review, replies 
to Mr. Iwan-Muller’s endeavour to relate Darwinism 
to polities in the interests of extreme Individualism. 
Against the contention that the modern effort to look 
after the weaker members of society is not in conflict 
with true Darwinism, that “the struggle for life, with 
all its attendant consctjuenc.es of inequality and 
jioverty, is the mainsjjring of civilisation,” Mr. Low 
argues :— 

We may rtioose to believe that tlie aim of the cosmic Will is 
llie ultimate production of the Superman ; but, even so, unre¬ 
stricted competition is not the way to evolve supermen. If it 
were, we ought to find them in the slums of some of out great 
cities, where < ompclition works in all its primitive furv among 
masses of unskilled labourers engaged in desperate conflict fot a 
bare subsistence wage; or vve might expect to be on the track 
of the superwoman among the chain-makers of t'.radlcy 1 lentil, 
the tailoresscs and sweated home-workers of the hast F.tvl, all 
of whom have had abundant opportunities ol practising those 
“pi unary virtues ’’ which spring from want and excessive toil. 
Competition, however, has not had this ettect at the bottom ol 
the seale any more than at the top. 

Mr. Low jioints out that evolution recognises the 
serviccahlcness of the social instincts, the importance 
of mutual .aid and co-operative association, as well as 
of comjtetilion. He points out that what Nature by 
long ages of unrestricted competition might effect, 
the protective state will accomplish faster and more 
mercifully. It will produce the desired results by 
other methods less ruinous and more effectual:— 

fls respect for individual liberty will be qualified bv a higher 
regard for the well-being of all the individuals who m the 
aggregate make up the community of the present and the fuluie, 

1 ; may even go so fat as to say ilia' nobody shall he very rich 
and nobody very poor, since both these exiretm are socially 
undesirable ; and that nobody ‘hall he eitlu-r underworked or 
grossly overworked. 

To the outcry that this is Socialism, Mr. Low 
replies:— 

Hut the Greater Protection is not Socialism, except in the 
large general sense that it opposes an extravagant Individualism. 

1 should 11refer Mi. la-stei Ward’s cx.tllent leim Sociociacy, 
which is defined as the scientific contiol of the social (ones by 
the collective mind ol society lor its advantage. Sociociacy, 
while recognising natural inequalities, would aim at the aboli¬ 
tion or the levelling-down ol artificial inequalities ; it would 
confer benefits in stud piopnrlion to merit, but it would insist 
on equality ol opportunity as llie means ol determining the 
degree of merit. It would make tlu- Slate an organism, not a 
collection of individuals each fine to seek his own advantage 
anil advancement subject to certain legal and conventional 
icstraints. Not the Cult of the Unlit, nor the extinction ol the 
Unfit, but the increase of Fitness by the improvement of the 
environment, is the Soeioeratic ideal, the goal at which the 
Greater Protection is aiming. 

In the Swaraj, No. <j, Mr. Chandra Pal devotes . 
almost the whole number to a discussion and a denun¬ 
ciation of the assassination of Sir Cur/.on Wyllie. 
Sandwiched in between the articles, letters, and 
speeches dealing with Dhingra’s crime are a character 
sketch of Mr. Surendranath Banorjec, an attack on 
Anglo-Russian policy in Persia, and a criticism of 
Mr. Gokhalc’s conservative utterances in India. 


THE BLOODY FOURTH OF JULY. 

In the Forum for August Mr. II. L. West gives a 
gratifying account of the success of the efforts made 
to suppress the rowdy, firewoik cracker and bonfire 
mode of celebrating the Fourth of July. The sale 
and explosion of fireworks on or before the Fourth of, 
July is now forbidden in the District of Columbia and 
in many other cities, with excellent results. During 
the celebration of five national birthdays, from 1903 1 
to 1907 inclusive, 1,153 persons were killed and 
21,520 were injured. Uf the injured, 88 suffered 
total, and 389 partial, blindness ; 308 persons lost 
arms, legs or hands, and 1,0(17 lost one or more 
fingers. The following list of casualties refers to 
July 4th, 1909 : - 

New Viikk. - Five killed, 197 injured by fireworks, 82 
injured by pistol-., 23 injured bv eannons, and 3 injuted by 
loipedoes; also 1 tfi fires started by explosives. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this list of victims, one 0/ the most prominent New York 
papers retnatked that New Voik had broken all lecordsfora 
safe and sane Fourth of July. 

Puil.ATiKl.emx. -Five dead, 3 fatally injured, 8 seriously 
injured and 420 painfully injured ; 80 fires. 

Sr. outs.—Four dead, 205 injuted. 

AV11.KF.siiAKRE, l’A.— Four dead. 

I’rrrsnintts.—One dead, 295 injured ; fire loss, $50,000. 

Mem mis, Tens’. -A crippled newsboy burned to death. 

WlIMil.TNO, W. Y\. -One dead, 50 injured. 

HtlEFAI.O.—Fifteen children injured, 40 tiles 

Boston. —One hundred and ten persons injuted 

Toledo — Bov’s left bind neeessari'y amputated and a 
fifteen-year-old hoy blinded for life. ; 

Kansas City.— One death from lock jive. ’ j 

F.i.mika, N. Y. — Two deaths front loek|uvv. 

\Y oossoi KET, R. I. — One dead and a dozen persons injured. 

AN AQUEDUCT NINETY-TWO MILES LONG. ? 

Lv the Century for September Mr. A. D. FI inn tells j 
of the making of “ the world’s greatest aqueduct,” J 
which brings water from the Catskill Mountains to the 1 ?! 
City of New York. The longest aqueduct of Imperial? 
Rome was fifty-seven miles in length. The Catskills 
Aqueduct will lie ninety-two miles long. The project 
is described as the greatest municipal water supply'; 5 
enterprise ever undertaken, and as an engineering® 
work ptobnbly second only to the Panama Canal.'l 
Every day New York uses water which weighs about*! 
eight times as much as its population. For every? 
person in the city there is required a daily average of| 
one hundred and twenty-five gallons. The news- 
aqueduct will bring into the city live hundred million^ 
gallons a day, and will cost one hundred and sixty?-/ 
two million dollars (^32,000,000), and yet when thtjj 
aqueduct is complete the cost of water per person wiUy 
be on the average less than one cent jaer day. i. 
A notable feature of the aqueduct is that instead of - 
bridging valleys and ravines, the aqueduct jiroceedsi 
by what are called syphons, by sinking a shaft /OiC 
either side below the deepest level of the gorge, and& 
connecting by a conduit below. 
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THE ESSENTIAL UNITY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 

By the Maharaja of Durbhanga. 

The Siddhanta Delpika of May, 1909, just to hand, 
ontains the inaugural address delivered by the 
daharaja of Durbhanga at the opening of the 
’arliament of Religions, held in Calcutta on 
Itpril 9th. 

THE INNER UtflTY OF AM. CREEDS. 


The Maharaja said that all religions were at one 
1 teaching the Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
ood of Man :— 

We may dispute about the outward vestures of 01. 1 faiths, 
at when we get into the inner sanctum sanctorum wc are all at 
ae. There is no dispute about the great characteristics of the 
nritual life, such os love, purity, truth, righteousness, goodness, 
entleness, helpfulness, forgiveness, brotherly kindness, hope, 
»y, peace, and all other qualities which blossom and bear fruit 
r- the highest human character. In this realm we are all 
i one. 

! In order to prove the truth of this assertion the 
laharaja briefly recapitulated the salient features of 
ftrious religions:— 

ZOROASTRIANISM. 

In Zoroastrianism we have an actual theological dualism. 
She pious Zoroastrian, after an honourable toil, goes to an 
Oinortality of blessedness in thought, woid, and deed, 
.ccording to the later avesta, if not pious he falls to Hell in 
Using over the Judge’s Bridge, and this Ilell consists of evil 
loughts, words, and deeds, as well as physical torment. His 
pdy rises and he dwells on a rejuvenated earth, through the 
rstrmnentality of a Saviour born of Virgin. On the works of 
fan here below a strict reckoning will be held in Heaven 
BCording to the deeds entered in the book. Zoroastrianism 
hows nothing of the remission of sins, but an evil deed can he 
toned for by a good one. The end of all things will be one 
ildivided kingdom of God in Heaven and on earth. 

, BUDDHISM. 


1 In answer to a question as to what he considered the summum 
tmwn, Gautama is reported to have said : 1. “To serve wise 
ton, and not to serve fools, to give honour to whom honour is 
tte—this is the greatest blessing. 2. To dwell in a pleasant 
ind, to have done good deeds in a former birth, to have right 
ittires for one’s sell—this is the greatest blessing. 3. Much 
flight and much education, a complete training and pleasant 
peech—this is tiie greatest blessing. 4. To succour father and 
potltof, to cherish wife and child, to ioliow a peaceful calling 
-this is the greatest blessing. 5. To give alms, and live 
tehteously, to help one’s relatives, and do blameless deeds— 
pis is tiie greatest blessing. 6. To cease and abstain from sin, 
fi eschew strong drink, not to tie weary in well-doing—this is 
he greatest blessing. 7. Reverence and lowliness, contentment 
tod gratitude, tiie regular hearing of the law—this is the greatest 
fpssing. 8. To be long sulferiug and meek, to associale with 
"-pnbersof the Sanglia, religious talk at due seasons—this is the 
f^test blessing. 9. J cuiperanee and chastity, a conviction of 
1 four great truths, the hope of Nirvana—this is the greatest 
Bing. 10. A mind unshaken by the things of the world, 
lout anguish or passion, and secure—this is the greatest 
ting. II. They that act like this aie invincible, on every 
they walk in safely, and theiis is the greatest blessing.” 
ielf-conquest and universal charily, these are the foundation 
;hts, the web and woof of Buddhism. 

ISLaM. 

) word Islam implies pious resignation and submission to 
Jivin* Will. The Gre. Arabian Piophet enjoined upon 
^lacmlinans the observance of five duties : First, the belief 
hut One God ; second, the observance of five daily 


prayers ; third, the giving of Sadka or alms; fourth, the fast¬ 
ing for one month during the holy month of Ramazan ; fifth, 
pilgrimage to Mecca once in a Mussulman’s lifetime. A belief 
in a judgment to come is an essential part of the creed, 
teaching men that they ought to live their lives seriously and 
not to waste them in follies. Every Moslem is every other 
Moslem’s brother. The above is the pure and true essence of 
the great Mussulman religion. 

HINDUISM. 

Manu, the well-known founder of Hindu socio-religious 
institutes, speaks of ten injunctions as follows : “ Resolution, 
patience, self-restraint, honesty, purity, restraint of the organs, 
devotion, knowledge, truthfulness and absence of anger are the 
ten constituents of Dharma. Brahmans, who study these ten, 
and having gone over them, act up to them, attain a supreme 
course of existence.” Similarly, Manu speaks of ten prohibi¬ 
tions as follows s “ Covetousness, malice and scepticism consti¬ 
tute the threefold evil act of the mind. Abuse, untruth, back¬ 
biting and frivolous irrelevant talk are the fourfold evil act done 
by tiie voice. Stealing, killing without the sanction of law, 

■ ud adultery with another’s wife are called the threefold evil 
act of the body.’’ Tiie ultimate good revealed through the 
Hindu religion is the freedom of the soul from the body to any¬ 
thing that h s sensation, and its vturn through a succession of 
existences to tiie infinite Spirit whence it came. 

CHRISTIANITY. 

I would now briefly refer to Christianity. Jesus Christ lived 
in Palestine nearly 2,000 years ago. Here we tread on histo¬ 
rical ground. Jesus Christ lived to the age of thirty-three years. 
He claimed to be the Son of God and the Son of Man. His 
great distinctive message to llis own countrymen, and through 
them to the world, was that God was not only the Creator, tile 
Upholder, and Ruler of all things, but that above all these He 
was a Father seeking to bring 11 is human family hack to Him¬ 
self in order that they might live the Blessed life in this world, 
and afterwards in the Eternal home above. Jesus Christ lived 
up to llis own teaching. He wrote nothing, but imbued His 
own immediate followers with llis wonderiul sayings and with 
His own spirit. These men in turn lighted up the then known 
world with the words of their Master, and so the religion of 
Christ spread until we behold the Christendom of to-day. 
Jesus Christ, aftei a three years’ public ministry, was put to 
death on the Roman Cross, but llis followers believe that He 
rose again on the third day to die no more ; that llis Spirit now 
pervade; ail things; that the attractive power of Ills Cross was 
never telt so much as it is to-day, and that the law of His life of 
sacrificial love was maintained by simply doing the will of His 
Father and in placing implicit trust in Him. The great prin¬ 
ciples of the kingdom which He wished to set up on earth were 
the Fatherhood of God and 'lie Brotherhood ol Man. Chris¬ 
tianity holds out the forgiveness of sins and the sure hope of an 
eternal life after death. 


In McClurds Magazine tin- place of honour is given 
to Lieutenant Shackleton’s account of his Antarctic 
Expedition, appearing also in England, France, and 
Italy. Another article deals with “ The Best Way to 
Prevent Industrial Warfare,” an account of the suc¬ 
cessful working of the Canadian Act for the mainten¬ 
ance of industrial peace, now in force for two years. 
According to statistics, 96 per cent, of threatened 
strikes have been avoided or ended by the operation 
of this Act. Another paper is an admiring descrip¬ 
tion of English courts and methods of trial by jury, 
which are held up to the United States as well 
worthy of study and imitation. There are, it seems, 
far more judges in America than here, and justice, 
the writer thinks, is far less well administered. 
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THE STORY OF THE FALL 

Told in Beche de Mer English. 

In the Contemporary Rei’iew for September Jack 
London gives an entertaining account of beche de 
mer English, a South Sea variant of the tongue which 
Shakespeare spoke, which differs radically from the 
familiar pigeon English 

Given a number of white traders, a wide area of land, and 
scores of savage languages and dialects, and the result will be 
that the traders will manufacture a totally new, unscientific, but 
perfectly adequate language. Beche de mer English was the 
product of conditions and circumstances. Function precedes 
organ : and the need for a universal Melanesian lingo preceded 
beche de mer English. Beche de mer was purely fortuitous, 
but it was fortuitous in the deterministic way. Also, from the 
fact that out of the need the lingo arose, becln- de mer English 
is a splendid nigument for the Esperanto enthusiasts. 

A limited vocabulary means that each word shall be over¬ 
worked. Thus, Jeita, in beche de mer, means all that puree 
does and quite a bit more, and is used continually in every 
possible connection. Another overworked woid is belong. 

The language being derived from sailors, it bears 
traces of its nautical origin :— 

The native ChrNti.au does not think of God calling foi Adam 
in 'tie Garden of Eden ; in the native’s mind God sings out for 

Adam. 

.utwee and ealrhee arc practically the only words which have 
been introduced straight from pigeon English. 

Some years ago large numbers of Solomon Islandeis were 
reunited to labour on llie sugar plant.itions of Queensland. A 
missionary urged one of the labourers, w ho was a convert, to 
get up and preach a sermon to a shipload of Solomon Islanders 
who had just arrived. He elio-e lor his subject the Fall of 
Man, and proceeded somewhat in the following manner : 
“ God give'm this fella Eve along Adam, and He speak along linn 
fella Adam : ‘Close up altogether along this fella gtrden belong 
you two fella. One feila tree lie lambo (taboo) along you alto¬ 
gether. This fella tree belong apple.’ 

“So Adam Eve two fella stop along garden, and they two 
ftlla have'm good time loo much. Bimcby, one day, Eve she 
come along Adam, and she speak, ‘ More good you me two fella 
we eat’in this fella ‘apple.’ Adam he speak, ‘ No,'and Eve 
she speak, ‘ What name you no like 'ill me?’ And Adam he 
speak, ‘ Me like ’in you too much, but me fright along God.’ 
And Eve she speak, ‘Gammon! What name? God lie no 
savvec look along us two fella all 'm time. God big fella 
marster, lie gammon along you.’ But Adam he speak, 4 No.* 
But Eve she talk, talk, talk ailee time, allee same Mary she 
talk along boy along Queensland and make'm tumble along 
boy. And bitneby Adam he tired too much, and lie speak, 
‘All right.’ So these two fella they go eat 'in. Wlun they 
finish cat ’m, my word, they fright like hell and they go hide 
along scrub. 

“ And God He come walk about along garden, and lie sing 
out, ‘ Adam ! ’ Adam he no speak. He too much fright. My 
wordl And God He sing out, ‘ Adam !’ And Adam he speak, 

‘ \ ou call’m me ? ’ God^He speak, ' Me call’m you too much.’ 
Adatu he speak, ‘ Me sleep strong fella too much.’ And God 
He speak, * You been eat 'm this fella apple.’ Adam he speak, 
‘No, me no been cat’m.’ God He speak, ‘ What name you 
gammon along me? You been eat ’in.’ And Adam he speak, 
‘ Yes, me been eat’m.’ ” 

“GOD BIG FELLA MARSTER.” 

“ And God big fella marster He cross along Adam Eve two 
fella too much, and He speak, ‘ You two fella finish along nte 
altogether. You go catch *m bokkis (box) belong you, and get 
to hell along scrub.’ 

“So Adam Eve these two fella go along scrub. And God 
He make *ra one big fennis (fence) all around garden and He 


put’m one fella marster belong God along fennis. And He ,■! 
give this fella marster belong God one big fella musket, and He , 
speak, ‘ S’pose you look 'ni these two fella Adam Eve, you 
shoot ’m plenty too much.’” 

WOMAN IN WAR. /, 

This is the title of a paper by Mr. Frederick 
Walker in Cassell's. He does-not suggest, as might 
have been expected after the raids of the Suffragettes, ■ 
that military women should lie embodied in regiments ^ 
of the line, or that there should lu- a women’s fighting j 
wing of the Territorial Force. He only describes the i 
Imperial Military Nursing Service, with its Regular 
and Territorial branches. 

He quotes with eulogy the scheme of Miss Dorothy ,v 
Dav s, for concentrating the work of women in aid of.? 
a general scheme of national army training. She ■} 
would have each woman take charge of a parish, and . 
see that every house or cottage in the village receives 
a personal call during the week, to urge general train- - 
ing for defence. He refers to Miss Haldane’s active 
support of the new nursing service. The official 
scheme is to divide the United Kingdom into areas . 
corresponding with the militar) commands, in each 
of which the Nursing Setvice is to arrange for (i) 
first aid and transport work ; (2) care of the sick and r 
wounded in hospital; (3) convalescent nursing. 

In this work the Red Cross Society is being largely > 
employed. In mobilisation for war in case of invasion >, 
the staff appointed comes together at twenty-three 1 
appointed places, where they receive the equipment '» 
necessary for the work :—- ^ 

The buildings selected are public hulls, schools, institutes, ‘ 
ami the like, ami the towns chosen arc as follows : Glasgow,: !; 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Manchester, Leicester, Oxford, Cambridge,/}! 
Plymouth, Brighton, Edinburgh, Leeds, Liverpool, Lincolnjfjf 
Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Pot tsmouth, London, and Aber*} 
deen. " i 

An organising matron with a local committee ini 
each cent, e is busy enrolling qualified ladies, andv 
these women will continue their ordinary civil duties^ 
until called up lor war service. Peace work is volun<§ 
tary, but in war army rates of payment will be giveftJ 
The whole work is placed under a committee qF| 
matrons and sisters of great hospitals and otherj 
ladies. The Queen is President. An advance® 
militant section of horsewomen have an outlet in th$ 
Mounted Nurses’ Corps, with which Lady Ernestine 
Hunt is connected. | 

__________________ ' SJ 

A sketch of the present Lord Mayor of London; 
Sir G. \V. Truscott, as of his father and grandfather, 
appears in the Young Man. The Lord Mayor lays 
great stress in the interview on the value of a good 
aud thorough apprenticeship. He laments that young 
men want to be masters now before they know theiif 
work as subordinates. In the same number th<| 
editor describes Lord Tennyson as anist, Christian^ 
and Whig, “ 
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A NEW CURE FOR DISEASE. 

Gat.vano-Cautkrisation of Nerve Centres. 

In the mid-monthly August number of La Rerue 
Dr. Pierre Jionnier endeavours to set forth in simple 
language the advantages of a new method of treating 
disease which lie has practised for several years with 
excellent results. 

THE REMEDY. 

Dr. Bonnicr’s method consists of Direct Action on 
the Nerve Centres by galvano-caulerisntion of certain 
paffts of the trifacial nerve reached by the nose 
behind the nerve of the nasal mucus. In beings of 
such highly centralised physiological organisation as 
man, everything, ho explains, is controlled by the 
nerve centres, and therefore all therapeutics should 
aim at direct or indirect action on the centres 
charged with the maintenance of functional balance 
and organic integrity. No treatment of any organ 
can be of any use unless it acts directly or indirectly 
On the nerve centres of that organ, that is the nerve 
centres from which the organ receives its vitality 
and its activity. For the practice of his system 
Dr. Bonnier finds the largest means of access 
to nerve centres in the trifacial nerve, and the most 
favourable way of reaching it by the nerve of the 
nasal mucus. 

THE AP1M.1CATION. 

As to the application of the remedy, he insists that 
the cauterisation must be very small and very light. 
f The reason why specialists have had so many failures 
in the nasal treatment of hay-fever is that they have 
not taken into account the different effects of strong 
And very weak cauterisation. Strong cauterisation 
may have the opposite result from that desired, 
and, he repeats, the dose must be infinitesimal. A 
more important point is to know exactly where to 
cauterise, where to plant the needle to affect the 
nerve centre required. Noses vary greatly, internally 
as well as externally, and independently of the shape 
Df the internal parts of the nose, the distribution of 
the fibres of the trifacial nerve underneath the mucus 
varies greatly in different individuals. In certain 
cases, more probably in all, extreme prudence is 
necessary to obtain satisfactory results. In one the 
object of the treatment will be to awaken the nerve 
centre if it is dormant; in another to straighten it if 
bent; and in another to calm it if excited. 


Kcsm/ix. 

is- After giving some general directions for guidance, 
k^e writer cites a number of typical cases which he 
Has treated satisfactorily. The disorders thus cured 
Include dyspepsia and gastric trotibl cs o( all kinds ; 
flteurasthenia, melancholia, hypochondria ; vertigo in 
P its forms ; asthma, hay-fever, etc. ; goitre, epilepsy, 
jjeuralgia, sciatica, migraine, and many more. In 
ge patient vertigo was cured by one cauterisation. 
Rth neurasthenics tl cure generally takes the 
est time, but out of eight hundred cases not ten 
required more than ten cauterisations, Last 


February a man believed to be suffering from 
intestinal cancer was cured of all pain by two 
applications, and during the last few months he has 
been free from all the symptoms of cancer, so that if 
this disease still exists, the general condition has 
ceased to suffer from it. Dr. Bonnier says in con¬ 
clusion that he has never observed any regrettable 
fact as a consequence of these cauterisations, except 
perhaps a passing ecchymosis under the eye of a 
nervous patient. The treatment is extremely easy 
to practise by any doctor accustomed to examine the 
nose, and the manipulation of the galvano-cautery the 
simplest thing in the world. 


NO DEPOPULATION OF FRANCE. 

In an article contributed to the Bibliothhque 
UmvrrsfHe for August M. Albert Bonnard discusses 
the Birth-rate in France d prop os of the statistics of 
the movi ment of the population in 1908, published 
in the Journal Offieiet ot June 3rd last. 

He takes a more optimistic view of the subject 
than is usually the case. After noting that in tlie 
past year there was registered an excess of 46,441 
births over the number of deaths, and that this figure 
represents considerable progress compared with the 
preceding years, he points out that with these figures 
the last word has not been said. In the 
census of 1866, the last before the Franco-German 
War, Alsace-Lorraine, representing a population 
of over a million and a half, was still French, 
and the population of France was a little over thirty- 
eight millions. At the last cense-. in 1906, without 
At*ace J.orraine, the population of France was over 
thirty-nine millions. During the same period the 
possessions of France outside Lurope have become 
twenty times as extensive, while the number of her 
subjects in the other continents is fifteen times as 
great, which means that a certain number of emigrants 
has to he taken into account. An addition to the 
population of Germany, such as that of Alsace- 
Lorraine, must make a great difference to the German 
figures, while the loss to the French, not only of the 
provinces, hut of men m the war, should not he 
overlooked. 

The depopulation of France, therefore, is not a 
fact; hut, of all the nations of Europe, the population 
of France as a whole increases proportionately at the 
slowest rate. It would he quit# easy to show that 
the birth-rate is decreasing in the whole of Europe. 
There is no question ol degeneration of the French 
rare, and it would be absurd to conclude that the 
force and the genius of the nation are. exhausted. 


7'he Journal of the Royal United Sendee Institution 
is publishing as a serial a translation of the remark¬ 
able narrative of the Russian naval disasters in the 
late war, written by Commander Semenoff, entitled 
“ Rasplata ; or, the Reckoning.” 

» 
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‘‘FROM THE DEAD OR THE LIVING?” 

The Latest Podmorism. 

Mr. Frank Podmore is getting on. In his 
“Mesmerism and Christian Science” (Methuen, 
i os. 6d. net) he shows that he is capable, for 
a season, of admitting- the reality of facts, such 
as the cures wrought by Christian Scientists; but 
if we may predict the future from the experience 
of the past, it will probably no', be long before Mr. 
Podmore goes back on Mrs. Eddy as he went back 
upon Spiritualism. He is built that way. It is also 
satisfactory to see that he is beginning to feel that 
the Psychical Research Society needs some defence. 
That the best way of making the Psychical Research 
Society worthy of its title would be the resignation of 
Mr. Podmore, Mr. Piddington, and one or two others 
whom I need not name, has not yet dawned upon 
Mr. Podmore. Nevertheless his. article, “ From the 
Dead or the Living?” in the new Fortnightly, may be 
accepted as a sign of grace. It is true it is but a 
feeble sign, but we must not break the bruised reed 
or quench the smoking flax. The article takes my 
article, “ How I Know the Dead Return,” as its text; 
but its chief object is to magnify the importance of 
the cross-correspondences obtained from Mr. Myers 
by the aid of three automatic writers. The cackling 
of the S.P.R. over these correspondences reminds us 
of the hysterical elation of an old maid of a hen when 
she has laid her first egg. It is perhaps natural, and, 
as a humane person, I sincerely hope that no super- 
Podmore may arise to prove that it is but a wind egg 
after all. 

When we turn to what Mr. Podmore has to say 
about my article, I suppose I ought to be crushed 
by being told that I have not taken pains to lift my 
records above the level of the fairy tale. But when 
I find that I have already done almost everything that 
Mr. Podmore admonishes me I ought to have done, 
I manage to survive; for it is Mr. Podmore’s 
ignorance, not my neglect, that is at fault. In the 
Fortnightly I was writing not for a committee of 
experts, but for the public at large ; but if Mr. Pod¬ 
more had taken the ordinary precaution of looking up 
the records of his beloved S.P.R., he would have 
found that dates, notes, and all the other particulars 
which his righteous soul desiderates were supplied 
by me at the time to no less notable a Psychical 
Researcher than Mr. E. W. H. Myers. “ We want 
to know this,” says Mr. Podmore ; “ we want to 
know that.” Well,•if he wants to know it very much 
why does he not take the trouble of getting to know ? 
The materials have been in the possession of his 
Society for more than fifteen years. “ We don’t know 
the spirit photographer.” There is no one so 
ignorant as those who won’t know. Does Mr. Pod¬ 
more think that he ought to receive a postcard every 
morning telling him that the name and address 
of the photographer was Mr. Boursnell, Upper 
Richmond Road ? Really in future when writing 
for Mr. Podmore it will be necessary to send 
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him a copy , of the rnultiplication-table whenever 
I venture upon the statement that twice two make 
four. “ We don’t know the medium who received: 
a message from E. M.” But her name has been 
published, and if Mr. Podmore had not seen it, it 
could have been supplied to him for the asking. 
“ The friends who saw K. M.’s apparition after 
death ”—they also are not shrouded in mystery, but 
being private persons I did not print their names in’ 
a narrative to which the addition of unknown names! 
would have carried no weight. “ We don’t know the; 
lady of the broken umbrella —unless, indeed, she wasH 
identical with E. M.” There is, in short, no limit to; 
what Mr. Podmore does not know. But if he did not* 


know “the lady of the broken umbrella,” Mr. Myers 1 ,; 
did. He had all the particulars of the incident at the; 1 
time. He investigated it personally. He had the; 
lady of the broken umbrella down to Cambridge, 
as his guest. He published in the Proceedings of 
the S.P.R. his conviction that she was a good 
witness. And she was not “ E. M.” Was there ever*' 
a more charming illustration of the Podmorean method,' 1 
as to how not to find out facts which are as plain as a.- 
pikestaff and as obvious as the nose upon your’ 
face ? “ We want to know ” in Mr. Podmore’s i 

assertion, interpreted by Mr. Podmore’s practice,! 
means—“We don’t want to know. We neglect to 
read our own records, and we refrain from asking ! 
the one person who could tell us what it is; 
we pretend we want to know.” This being so, it 19.) 


small wonder that Mr. Podmore should pitifully bleat!! 
a dozen times over “ We don’t know,” “ VVe don’t 
know.” Of course he does not know, and he nevetS 
will know so long as he persists in the present idiotk^j 
method that is called “research” by the S.P.R., thefir$f| 
principle of which appears to be that of never seeking 
for information where they know it can be found. ^ 

As to the rest of the article, it is useful as 3 tM 
illustration of the perverse ingenuity with which eve^| 
conceivable test as to the authenticity of alleged corri&j 
munieati^ns is explained away and rejected as worth^ 
less. For Mr. Podmore, whose reason recoils frorfl| 
accepting the simple and obvious explanation giv^ 
by all returning intelligences as to the origin of the® 
communications, has taken to his soul, as the diabofttM 
ex machina , an entity which he names alternate!^ 
the secondary seif, the personified subconsciousnes^l 
the trance personality, the dream-self. And this i mg 
canny monster he credits with a lack of morals, jjgji 
absence of scruple and an abnormal cunning. It i$!jg 
supreme example of Ait for Art’s sake. And as ml 
have to deal with an author whose mimicry is 
subtle as it- is unscrupulous, and one who can witHfl! 
read the secret thoughts of the sitters, no evidei)$f< 
either of phrasing memory, idiosyncrasy or even'® 
sealed letters is worth anything. “In short, ttjjjlf 
only evidence that can satisfy must consist in evide^ 3 >#, 
of the present activity of an active and individuifc 
intelligence.” 

It is well to know that there is some evidence thlif 
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din satisfy Mr. Podmorc. The evidence as to the 
continuous, activity of the actual and individual intel¬ 
ligence of Julia A. Ames is infinitely more abundant, 
Continuous, and convincing than the evidence of the 
gnore or less chaotic cross-correspondences upon, which 
ith’e S.P.R.Jays such touching stress. The Bureau at 
Mowbray House is conducted under the constant 
personal direction of Julia A. Ames. She is present 
ffevery morning in her chair at the circle, is consulted 
about every important detail of business, and she 
kives her decisions with characteristic serenity and 
emphasis. Sometimes they are taken by clair- 
fcudients, sometimes by automatic writing by different 
SUitomatists who are proud to act as her secretaries. 
».nd whether by clairaudience or by one of three 
pr four different secretaries, there is no inconsistency 
jh her messages. We are in the constant presence of 
the clear, practical, earnest intelligence which twenty 
jf^ars ago inhabited the body of Julia A. Ames, and 
jBaki have as little doubt of her identity and her 
Activity as the clerks in an office could have of the 
Identity and activity of a managing director who 
greeted the office through a long-distance telephone. 


; FROM THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

v The Mystery ok A trouts. 

The Annals of Psychical Science publishes a very 
elaborate report by Professor Ochoriwicz of his 
experiments with a Madame Stanilaus, who, being 

S pnotised, appears to produce a miniature of her- 
f in the shape of a nude child, eighteen inches tall, 
Wily visible to clairvoyants, through whose aid she is 
tble to transport matter through matter and perform 
host of the marvels of the seance-room. This minia- 
iire astral of the medium explained the mystery of 
ipports by saying that she vaporised whatever article 
oe wished to transmit through matter and then 
econdensed it. She added that she could not con¬ 
ey the vaporised matter through any substance, 
»Ut only through a crack or opening in that substance. 
Tor instance, she could vaporise a book and pass it 
brough a keyhole or through a crack in a window, 
►ut if there were no keyhole and no crack the vapour 
ibuld not pass, and the apporl could not take place. 
8he also stated in explanation of the fact that metal 
ipports are often too hot to hold, that the process of 
econdensing the vaporised metal was so much more 
fplent than that of recondensing flowers or books 
bat much heat was generated. The whole narrative 
^intensely interesting, and it will be well if an 
diriment were made by Mr. Bailey, in Melbourne. 
S;‘ieceives apports through the meshes of a cage. 
Itld he also receive them if he were in a hermeti- 
sealed glass case ? 

. The Mystery of Eusapio Paladino. 

_Jt WOttld be interesting to hear what Mr. Fielding, 
W Btggeley, and Mr. Hereward Carrington have 
about Mrs. Finch’s somewhat startling sug¬ 


gestion in the Annals of Psychical Science as to how 
Eusapio Paladino convinces male investigators of the 
reality of her phenomena. For Mrs. Finch, to her own 
triumphant satisfaction, asserts that it is all a matter 
of sex fascination. Eusapio being a child of nature, 
and adept in all the magical arts symbolised by the 
cestus of Venus, employs her skill, matured by vast 
experience, to arouse the erotic nature of her male 
investigators to such an extent that they become 
capable of seeing things that do not exist, or at least 
become utterly incapable of accurate observation. I 
have said many things concerning the S.P.R. and 
its investigators, but I must draw the line here. I 
think thr suggestion absolutely monstrous and alto¬ 
gether unworthy of Mrs. Finch and the serious journal 
which she edits. Women, it is often said, are cattish 
to each other, and it is deplorable that such an accu¬ 
sation as this should be brought against Eusapio by 
one of her own sex. 

The Doctrine of the Soul and Its Sheaths. 

In the Pheosophist for August Mrs. Besant makes 
an attempt to explain the doctrine of the sheaths of 
the soul, of which we hear so much in theosophical 
teachings. She says :— 

Wc may watch an Ego taking hold of a new body, and see, 
very swiftly repeated, tlic reunian evolution of the past. The 
baby grasps at everything, testing the Not-Self; lie carries his 
own foot to his mouth, biles it, cries, and only gradually recog¬ 
nises “ baby’s foot.” Presently “baby” gives way to baby’s 
name , which becomes his label of appropriation, and later “ I " 
and “ mine ’’ show that the body-sheath is taken possession of, 
and sharply marked off from all “others.” The sense-organs 
are formed slowly in evolution, as the Self stmggles to see, to 
smell, to taste, all to yield clearer definition of the Not-Sell, 
and thereby, by difference, of the Self. When this is gained, 
he begins to draw away from the body, denying it, declaiing : 
“ I am not This.” Ileuses a finer sheath, unifies his senses, 
and makes a fivefold perception, a single organ of sense in a 
subtler body. And thus he withdraws, step by step, repudiat- ' 
ing, as he withdraws, body after hotly : “1 am » 0 /This.” This 
is the Word of Power which reduces the bodies to servants, a-, 
the contrary assertion reduced the Self to subjection to them. 
The more we can realise this in thought and feel : “ 1 ain not 
this body, these emotions, these thoughts,” the nearer do we 
come to Self-realisation, the nearer to the freedom which is 
our birthright. 

Thus thinking, we shall gradually feel ourselves to be the 
Life and not the form, and shall learn to repudiate the sheaths 
which once helped, but now hinder us, and which arc but apart 
of the mechanism, and not our Self. Each sheath as a self 
marks a stage of growth, but it is not Lhe eternal Self. To find 
that is to find God. 

“ Invisible Helpers.” 

Those who wish to learn something of Invisible 
Helpers and their work will find t#o or three charm¬ 
ing stories of the benevolent activity of persons func¬ 
tioning outside their bodies during sleep in the article 
“ In the Twilight,” in the August number of the 
Theosophist. 

The Story of a Vampire? 

In the Occult Rcviao for September, Dr. Franz 
Hartmann publishes an authenticated vampire story. 

It seems that in June, this year, a castle situated in a 
wild and desolate part of the Carpathian Mountains, 
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which had long been uninhabited, had been burned 
to the ground by the populace because of their 
belief that the deaths of their children were due to the 

malevolent activity of a vampire, the last Count B-, 

who died in the castle. Dr. Hartmann says that 
from what he has learned from the editor of a well- 
known journal, who personally investigated the castle 
two years ago, he is of opinion that the vampire 
whose visits were -productive of suejh misery was not 
the Count, but his beautiful daughter, .Countess Elga, 
whose life was of a very scandalous description, and 
whose beautiful portrait was then hanging on the 
walls of the castle. 

At a stance held in the castle Elga had announced 
her presence, and had made an appointment to meet 
one of the company at two o’clock the following 
morning, and (according to Dr. Hartmann’s friend) 
at two o’clock in the morning the door of his room 
opened and a lady, elegantly dressed, youthful and 
seductive, entered the room. He resisted her tempta¬ 
tions, and after waiting an hour she left him ; but she 
frequently met him afterwards—on one occasion 
nearly scaring a servant girl to death. On another 
occasion he sent a policeman to meet her at mid¬ 
night at a certain crossing of two roads. The police¬ 
man went to the spot, and the old-fashioned carriage 
which was preserved in the castle drove up, drawn by 
two black horses. He merely noted its arrival, and 
then watched it drive on. Another friend, happening 
to pass the graveyard of the village an hour later, saw 
this carriage standing at the entrance. Two elegantly 
dressed ladies issued from the carriage, one of whom 
threw a devilish and scornful glance at him as she 
entered the cemetery. There they were met by a 
well-dressed man, who saluted the ladies, and said to 
the younger, “ Why, Miss Elga, have you returned so 
soon ? ” 

It is a weird story, but the writer does not explain 
how this brilliant and beautiful lady, who kept dis¬ 
reputable appointments with mortals at midnight, 
affected the children of peasants who visited the 
castle. 


THE WANTS OF WOMEN.' 

What Should Women Learn at College? 

Helen Sayr Gray, writing in the North American 
Revieto for August on the Teaching of Domestic 
Science at Women’s Colleges, says :— 

Courses are offered in epistemology and in the Scandinavian 
languages. Hours are spent on the topography of the Roman 
forum, determining just where the rostra stood, and months, even 
years, are devoted to theses on the Iirectheum, the Particle 
“ hoti,” the Position of the Greek Verb in Subordinate Clauses, 
the Use of Certain Prepositions in Petronius, the Ontological 
Implicates of Practical Reason, an lipistemological Study of 
Presophistic Philosophy, Political Conditions in Venezuela and 
the Tariff on Putty 1 There is time for all this, but it has not 
been thought worth while to spend any time on the study of 
^household science. Any schoolgirl knows what verbs govern 
the dative, but how many know anything about the foods that 
affect the body ? Let women take up as much else as they like 


and as they can : but, whatever pursuit they engage in, they 
should^ have an adequate knowledge of housekeeping. To quote 
Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, “The first duty of a woman, as a 
citizen, is to be a good housekeeper.” 

Why Americans are not Suffragettes. 

In the same Review Mrs. Gilbert Jones, founder 
of the league for the Civic Education of Women, 
and the leading woman opponent of the enfranchise¬ 
ment of women, says that woman’s suffrage makes 
no progress in America. Why ?— 

The thorough reform in the laws regarding women is one > 
impediment ; the great respect which the American man ha9 , 
for the American woman is another. In no other country and 
in no other time has woman been held in such high estimation t 
as she is in the United States of America to-day. The American 
woman of to-day, the average woman, is further in advance of'* 
the average woman of other countries than is any other class 
of our population, and all this without the ballot. So where is , 
the practical injustice in not granting women the vote? 

What South African Women Want. 

Mrs. Solly contributes an excellent paper to the 
August number of The State , setting forth special 
reasons why women need the vote in South Africa. ", 
Women are civil servants in three if not four South t 
African colonies. Fifty years ago the law interfered 
little if at all with the home-keeping woman; now ■* 
she is harassed and harried from the cradle to the 
grave by laws in the making of which she has no *? 
voice :— 

A writer in the African Monthly recently said that women ' 
in this country were mainly interested (to judge by Parlia-; 
mentary petitions) in three questions : the raising of the age of i| 
consent, the abolition of the C.U. Act (this applies only t o'®. 
Cape Colony), and the restriction of the liquor traffic. May I, I 
point out that there is nothing essentially feminine in thesfci'l 
requests, but that all and more has been already achieved m l 
older and more civilised countries by men alone. In France,] 
Belgium, Italy, and parts of Switzerland ami Germany the poorl 
girl’s honoui is protected as long as the rich girl’s property ; i 
other words, till she is tuenly-one. This is more than we have 
asked here ; but we believe such a law would reduce tl 
appalling number of bastard births in this country. In th«fl 
matter of ti a t.’.D. Act we ask for repeal of Acts long sincfltj 
abandoned in England, Holland, and Denmark, condemned fl 
useless in Italy by the medical administrator thereof (Santo 
liquido), largely abandoned in France, whence they starte ‘ 
never tried in America, and recently abolished in the neigh 
bouring island of Madagascar by the Governor, himself ) 
distinguished authority on the diseases concerned (M. Augs_ 
ncurb In the question of control and restriction of the liquti 
traffic women remember Lord Rosebery’s warning to tjis| 
English people : “ If you do not strangle this traffic it wflj$ 
strangle you.” If they ask for prohibition they ask for whsfc] 
the men of the flourishing State ol Maine (U.S. A.) have already?^ 
achieved. If they ask for control they ask for what the men off 
Norway and Sweden, of Switzerland and New Zealand already*, 
have got. In each instance the petitions show only that th«| 
women in this country are abreast with the best social spirit olj 
the world. 

In an article entitled “ The Year 9 in Tyrol,’';! 
which appears in Westermann for September, Dr. O. F. | 
Luchner tells once more the story of Andreas Hofer|| 
and his patriotic resistance to the French and to thtyj 
Bavarians in 1809. 3 




MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Chart.ks Wesley, Composer. 

* Mr. George Benson has an article in the Con¬ 
noisseur for August on Wesley Souvenirs —musical 
. manuscripts and autographs. John and Charles 
. Wesley were the second and third sons of a family 
of sixteen. The whole family seems to have been 
musical and imbued with a love of poetry to a large 
degree. That Charles Wesley was the author of 
m&ny hymns is well known, but it is not so generally 
known that he published a selection of hvmns of 
which he was also the composer. They were, 
** Throned in Thine essential glory,” “ Oh for new 
Strength to praise the Lord,” “ In Christ my treasure’s 
all contained,” “ If Death my friends and me divide ” 
(the fourth verse of which is the familiar “ Were 
, the whole realm of nature mine ”), etc. Charles 
Wesley’s sons, Charles and Samuel, and his grand¬ 
son, Samuel Sebastian, were all organists and 
Composers, the last-named, son of Samuel, being the 
' most eminent. 

A Famous Hunting Song. 


A month or two ago we referred to Dr. H. E. Ford, 
active organist for sixty years at Carlisle Cathedral. 
At the same cathedral Mr. William Metcalfe, who 
died recently, was fifty years a lay-clerk, as well as 
conductor for forty-six years of the Carlisle Choral 
Society. The Musical Times for August, which con¬ 
tains some notes on Mr. Metcalfe, reminds us that 
his name is widely known by his arrangement of the 
old Cumberland hunting song, “ D’Ye Ken John 
Peel?” written by John Woodcock Graves. John 
Peel, the hero of the song, was no mythical person, as 
many have supposed, but a devoted Cumberland 
fellside huntsman, who made a runaway marriage at 
Gretna Green. Graves, the author of the song, was a 
friend of Peel’s. He emigrated to the Antipodes and 
died in New Zealand or Tasmania. The song is 
understood to have been written to an old rant called 
“ Bonnie Annie,” but it is Mr. Metcalfe’s setting 
which is inseparably associated with it. The germ of 
■ the old tune, said Mr. Metcalfe, may undoubtedly be 
traced to “ Bonnie Annie,” but in his composition 
ihe has made the version that was first in common 
•use the refrain or chorus, and has altered the last 
i&nes. 


Southwell Minster. 

;</ The enthusiastic writer in the Musical Times on 
^English Cathedrals and Their Music deals with 
ffeouthwell Minster in the August number. What 


-. O -- - ' ' ***»• 

«hall be said of this beautiful building? One has 
priily to behold the Norman nave and transepts in 
|f|^er to realise their majestic strength and solidity, 
^ lift up one’s eyes in the Early English choir to 
jgaze upqp a thing of pure beauty, he says. No one 



will question the beauty of the three ancient door¬ 
ways, and most picturesque are the half-restored ruins 
on the south side of the church of the palace of 
former Archbishops of York. There is a curious 
piece of sculpture over the door in the north transept 
leading to the belfry. In the centre is an angel 
subduing a figure on the right resembling an impos¬ 
sible bird ; and on the left is a headless man sub¬ 
duing what appears to be a lion or a leopard, 
with a smaller animal represented above, its 
forefeet resting on the larger one’s head. 
What do the figures symbolise? Three answers 
have been given : (t) “ Under the protection of the 
lamb, Daniel was able to overcome the lion and 
Michael the devil;” (2) “David rescuing the lamb 
from the lion ; ” and (3) “ Thou shall tread upon the 
lion and adder; the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under feet.” 

The choir-screen is the most beautiful in England. 
An interesting feature of the choir is that the triforium 
and elerc .tory are combined in one stage, a combina¬ 
tion unique in an English cathedral. A supremely 
beautiful feature of the chancel is the sedilia, etc., with 
five seats instead of the usual number three, another 
unique feature of Southwell. But the glory of the 
Cathedral is its Chapter House—a dream of perfect 
loveliness. Octagonal in shape, it shares with York 
the distinction of lacking the central pillar which sup¬ 
ports the vaulting of the roof. 

“Love Among the Ruins.” 

According to G. F. Watts, no artist who has lived 
at any time has united in himself so many gifts of 
the highest order as did Burne-Jones—imagination, 
design, drawing, colour, and manipulation. Yet to 
his own standard he fell short in accomplishment, 
and said three hundred years were needed to attain 
maturity in art. A writer in the Art Journal for 
August, however, thinks the world is richer for Burne- 
Jones’s work, and considers that the best memorial 
of a supreme artist. In reference to “ Love Among 
the Ruins,” the same writer describes it as one of the 
great works of Burne-Jones, possessing, as it does, a 
combination of those qualities which drew from Watts 
so high an estimate of the painter’s worth. “ It is a 
romantic thing, charged with the inspiration of 
legend. The lovers meet amid the ruins of a city, 
and find consolation for the past and hope for the 
future in each other’s presence. The fallen columns, 
over which grow the wild rose brambles beloved by 
the painter, represent the shattered splendours of the 
past, and the figures of the man and woman symbolise 
the never-failing power of restoration in human love 
and sympathy. Life and progress spring up from alt 
disasters if companionship is perfect.” The original 
picture was painted in water-colours, and was exhi¬ 
bited in 1873, but in 1893 it was destroyed in Paris 
by the surface being washed over with some prepara¬ 
tion. The later version in the McCulloch collection 
is painted in oils, and was finished in 1894. 

i 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


FOUL-MOUTHEDNESS, NO DOUBT . . . BU I' WHOSE? 

An invaluable service would be rendered to the 
country by the Duke of Westminster in prosecuting 
that foul-mouthed tub-thumper the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has charged the Duke with “ black¬ 
mail.”— Mr. Lko Maxse, in the National Review. 

* * * 

"THE DOMINTON OF AKRIKANDKRDOM ” ESTABLISHED. 

The war has not made the Union, but it has made 
Dutch mastery within the Union. If Lord Milner 
had looked before he leaped ten years ago he would 
have recognised that the surest way to render certain 
for the future that “ dominion of Afrikanderdom ” 
which he haled, was to convert the two Republics by 
force into two self-governing British Colonies.— Mr. 
J. A. Hobson, in the English Review. 

* * * 

A CURIOUS NON SK.QUITUR. 

There is only one religion which seems stronger 
than the racial movement, and that is the Moham 
medan. Negro and Caucasian, Arab and Indian, not 
only are friends, but actually intermarry with free¬ 
dom under the ;egis of that remarkable faith. In 
Christian lands no such power of surmounting racial 
distinction is to be observed. Christianity may 
undermine national barriers, but it does not generally 
overcome racial repugnance. . . . This age ol 

racial transition is the age of the Church's great 
testing and opportunity. The only way to prevent 
Armageddon is to acclaim Calvary.—H. Newton 
Marshall, in the Contemporary Review. 

If 5ft * 

HOME RULE IN COLONIAL DEFENCE. 

Whatever language is used to describe this new 
movement of Imperial defence, it is virtually one 
more step towards complete national independence 
on the part of the colonies. L'or not only will the 
consciousness of the assumption of this task of self- 
defence feed with new vigour the spirit of nationality, 
it will entail the further power of full control over 
foreign relations. This has already been virtually 
admitted in the case of Canada, now entitled to a 
determinant voice in all treaties or other engagements 
in which her interests are especially involved, ’[’he 
extension of this right to the other colonial nations 
may be taken as a matter of course. Home rule in 
national defence thus established reduces the Imperial 
connection to its thinnest terms.—M r. J. A. Hobson, 
an the English Review. 

* * * 

MOHAMMED AN APOSTLE OF PEACE. 

The Holy Prophet heartily desired peace. If he 
fought with his enemies, he did so against his will and 
under compulsion. Every sensible man can easily 
see that it was peace and not war that was favour¬ 
able to the spread of Islam. In a time of peace he 


could easily preach his religion and have converts, 
but he could not do so in time of war. Sword might 
compel some other people to embrace Islam, but the 
haughty Arabs were the last people to be made to 
submit to Islam by the dint of sword. Sword, if 
drawn to force Arabs to accept a religion, would have 
served only as a check to the spread of the faith rather 
than an inducement. The Holy Prophet, may peace 
and the blessings of God be upon him, knew the 
power of his religion, and he was confident that if 
Islam was allowed to have its way, its conquests 
would be greater than any that could be achieved by 
sword, hence his earnest desire for peace.—The Review 
of Religions, J uly. 

* if ★ 

THE SECRET OF INDIAN GREATNESS. 

What, after all, is the secret of Indian greatness? 
Not a dogma or a book ; but the great open secret 
that all knowledge and all truth are absolute and 
infinite, waiting not to be created, but to be found ; 
the secret of the infinite superiority of intuition, the 
method of direct perception, over the intellect, a mere 
organ of discrimination. There is about us a store¬ 
house of the As-Yet-Unknown, infinite and inexhaus¬ 
tible ; but to this wisdom, access by intellectual 
means is impossible. The intuition that reaches to 
it we call Imagination and Genius. The reality of. 
such perception is witnessed too by every man within 
himself upon rare occasions and upon a smaller scale. 
It is both the vision of the artist and the imagination 
of the natural philosopher. The highest aim of 
Indian art is the suggestion of the Divine. Burne- 
Jones, almost alone amongst artists of the modern 
West, seems to have understood art as we in India 
understand it.— Dr. Coomakassvamv, in the Hindus- 
tan Review. > 

j <f *f *f 

NEW VIEW OF PHONOGRAPH AND ORGAN. 

A charming paper in Harper's by Holman Day. 
tells many a quaint story of the queer folk of the’ 
Maine coast. These people, living in unfrequented- 
dells amidst the seaside resorts of wealth and fashion,J 
are strangely out of touch with modern civilisation- ’ 
This is how one of them, “ old Six-fingered Simp- 1 
son,” explained the phonograph and the parlour/ 
organ, which he saw at the house of a fishing lad 
who had come into the possession of wealth which he 
was spending furiously : — 

The new Midas of the coast had a phonograph, and he was' 
willing to amaze Simp-on. But Simpson was not amized'. He 
listened, walked round the contrivance, and declared that some 
one hidden down-cellar was making the noise that came through 
the horn, lie listened to the parlour organ without comment. • 
But when he rejoined his son, who had been waiting for him at < 
the shore, afraid to venture among those devil gitncracks, he' 
said: ;i 

“ The most of it didn't amount to much. But you ought to 
have seen the critter in the parlour. His wouun set dowttj 
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’side of it, and it showed its teeth to her, and she cuffed along 
them teeth and trod on its tail, and it growled and 'whined away 
Savage enough, now, 1 tell ye 1 ” 

* * * 

HOW ADMIRAL ALEXEIEFF LOST PORT ARTHUR. 

From' December, 1899, the moment at which 
Admiral Alcxeieff arrived at Port Arthur, the defeat 
of our squadron was being prepared. Alexcieff 
turned our ships into floating barracks, and stifled in 
the crews every particle of enterprise, of initiative. 
'Hhe power which this man wielded was great, and 
subject to no control whatever. He used it to force 
upon men, who in action later on proved themselves 
to be both brave and able, the conviction that it was 
quite useless even to attempt to influence any of his 
decisions—nay, more, that to hold views differing 
from his was a crime. This hypnotic state lasted for 
many years.—From “ The Reckoning,” in the Journal 
of the Royal United Service Institution, August. 

* * ★ 

ODDITIES 1ST TASTE FOR FRUIT. 

The English market is “ set in its ways” regarding 
the colour of its food-stuffs. It demands that its 
canned salmon shall be red, although a white salmon 
is often firmer and better flavoured. England says 
that its dessert apples must be rosy red, and, oddly 
enough, insists that a white-fleshed peach is better 
than the yellow, a dictum in which Philadelphia and 
other American cities concur. On the other hand, 
New York says that its pencil must have yellow flesh, 
and this is the standard that Toronto epicures have 
adopted. Which all goes to prove—that you never 
can tell. It was in returning thanks for branched 
peaches from an Ontario grocer at Thanksgiving time 
that the appreciative parson said from the pulpit : “ I 
wish publicly at this time to thank Brother Smithers 
for his generous present of brandied peaches. I 
appreciate the peaches and thank him for these, but l 
more particularly appreciate the spirit in which they 
woe sent." —A. D. Cameron, in Canadian Magazine. 
* * * 

CALVIN THE LAWYER. 

In the North American Review for August, Mr. 
H. C. Minton lays great stress upon the fact that 
John Calvin, 

whom Renan t ailed “ the most Christian man of his century,” 
was only a pale, frail layman of Geneva, without a tiara anti 
vithout a ciown. Although Sir William Hamilton says: 
’ Rooking merely to his learning and ability, Calvin was 
•uperior to all modern, perhaps to all ancient, divines,’’ yet this 
.great divine was only a layman and a lavyei, and whatever of 
honour or of dishonour attaches to his name must go to the learned 
And liberal profession of the law. Calvin the theologian is 
Galvin the lawyer transferring his thought from the sphere of 
liunian jurisprudence to that of the divine. Unlike that other 
great jurist-theologian, Hugo Grotius of Holland, his concep- 
£on Of God is that of judge lather than that ot governor. 
if * * * 

■r QLIVEK WENDEII. HOLMES, PATHOLOOIST. 

, ‘The August issue of the Bookman is an Oliver 
m^dell Holmes number. In an article on I’athology 


and Poetry, Dr. Stephen Paget reminds us of an essay 
first published by Holmes in 1843 > n an obscure 
medical journal, and reissued in 1855 and brought 
fully before the medical profession, and which finally 
came to Pasteur. The pamphlet was the origin of a 
great controversy between Holmes and the Scribes 
and Pharisees of his profession. Holmes was a great 
teacher of anatomy as well as a great man of letters, 
and, adds Dr. Paget, it is worse than idle now to wish 
that Holmes had given himself entirely to pathology. 
Mr. Walter Jerrold writes on Holmes the “Autocrat” 
and poet. Holmes’s work, he says, has tonic qualities, 
and it is impossible to read much of his prose or 
poetry without feeling the brighter and the better for 
it—brighter in spirit, and therefore better able to go 
on with the day’s work. 

♦ 4= 41 

A FRIENDSHIP OF GEORGE SAND’S. 

M. Srmuel Rorheblave contributes to the August 
numbers of the Revue des Deux Mamies an article on 
George Sand and Her Letters to Charles Poncy, a 
working mason, who, in 1842, published a small 
volume of poems. In the preface it was stated that 
the writer was a very young working man, living at 
Toulon. Immediately George Sand wrote to him, 
and thus began a correspondence and a friendship 
which lasted to the end of her life, namely, a period 
of thirty-four years. The son of a builder, Poncy 
already at the age of nine assisted the masons at 
their work. With scarcely any schooling, he acquired 
a taste for reading which he was able to indulge 
among the boiiquinistes of the quay. The family 
doctor discovered his talent for writing verse, and 
helped him to get his first poems published. He 
married a young girl called Desiree, whose praises he 
had sung in verse, and the whole romantic story did 
not fail to appeal to George Sand. She encouraged 
the poet to give of his best in his work, and became 
his literary mentor. Altogether two hundred and 
twenty-six of George Sand’s letters to him are extant, 
the last written two months before her death. These 
letters, said Poncy, were the poem of his life. 

* * * 

THROWING STO.IES AT A TIGER. 

Tiger-shooting in Central India is the subject of an 
exciting paper in Cornhill by Colonel Algernon 
Durant. He tells how stone-throwing is not without 
its uses in hunting the fiercest of game :— 

At the first sound the tiger walked out and up the opposite 
bank, and fell to a general discharge. As he lay motionless one 
of the guns suggested our walking across to measure him ; but 
I demurred to measuring a tiger before I was sure he was dead, 
and insisted on someone throwing stones at him first. A large 
stone hit the tiger, who got up and lurched rather than charged 
in our direction, with the savage coughing grunt—you cannot 
exactly describe it as a roar—which a tiger makes when charg¬ 
ing. There was another general fusillade as he dipped into the 
ravine, and a moment of strained suspense as to whether he 
would be up our bank and into the middle of us. lie had had 
enough, however. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Cricketers will turn with special interest to Sir 
Home Gordon's “ Lessons of the Test Matches,” 
about which he speaks with no lack of strong 
emphasis. 

THEN “ABANDON CRICKET FOR MARBLES.” 

He is especially severe upon the selectors, and 
especially upon such selectors as selected them¬ 
selves for the national team. He says, “ If the 
wretched exhibition of nerves and irresolution shown 
at Lord’s, at Leeds, and at Manchester, by men whose 
names are household words, is not a passing phase, 
then the sooner we abandon cricket for marbles the 
better.” He insists on the increasing value of left- 
handed cricketers. The immediate mission of im¬ 
portant cricket is, he says, the development of new 
blood: “ The Have-Beens must be shelved and the 
Will-Bes found. To-morrow will produce as good 
cricketers as yesterday, better than the elders in the 
forefront to-day, always provided the newcomers are 
brought forward on common-sense lines.” 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS WITHOUT A HOLIDAY 

Lord Kitchener in India is the subject of sustained 
eulogy by Sir George Arthur, who says that no labour 
of Lord Kitchener’s life can more justly or more 
abundantly earn the “ Well done ! ” of his countrymen 
than the work of much-needed military reform which 
he has steadily prosecuted in India. For upwards of 
a quarter of a century, by the bye, Lord Kitchener 
has enjoyed no sort of holiday. 

THREE IMPS. LEADING TO A FOURTH. 

Mr. W. J. Courthope disagrees with recent writers 
who think the Tarty system the essence of our consti¬ 
tution. He urges that Conservatives should not 
content themselves with the merely defensive policy 
of Lord Salisbury, but should insist on a line of 
action dependent on the three cardinal points of 
Imperial preference, Imperial defence and Imperial 
representation, and so leading to Imperial federation. 
They should revive the patriotic spirit of the legisla¬ 
tion initiated by Pitt, Canning and Huskisson, as 
opposed to the mere commercial individualism which 
Cobden introduced. 

HOW TO CHECKMATE GERMANY. 

Lord Alan Percy, writing on the rd/e of a national 
army, is much more moderate in his demands than 
many advocates of compulsory service. He says that 
from 150,000 to 200,000 men, to be landed either in 
Belgium or in France at the outbreak of war, would 
probably be sufficient to secure the balance of power 
under any conceivable circumstances. By the balance 
of power he means the independence of Holland and 
Belgium and the integrity of France. In the event 
of war between Germany and France, the force named 


would be sufficient to prevent the Germans taking the 
otherwise easiest line of advance through Belgium. 

Mr. Herbert Ives gives a vivacious picture of 
George Borrow in Russia and his printing of the 
Manchu Scriptures. M. C. humorously describes, 
under the title of “ A Sinner Against Light,” how the 
fads of modern co-education make men content with 
the ancient methods of our public schools. Georgli 
Hookman writes on the Shakespearean Problem, and; 
confesses himself in an intermediate state of doubt*; 
Yet he is confident that either Bacon was thflf 
author of the plays or that he had some undisclosed 
association with the author. - 


The State. 

The State of Capetown for August publishes h 
paper by Sir Lewis Michell on the Native Franchise, 
He maintains that the natives have got more thai* 
they had any reason to hope for in the Act of Union** 
Mr. R. A. Lehfeldt suggests that the future capital of 
South Africa should be built at Frauenfeld, midway; 
between Pretoria and" Johannesburg. Mrs. Solly '4 
admirable paper on the Enfranchisement of Womejtj 
in South Africa is noticed elsewhere. Mr. Mudito 
Thomson writes an elaborate illustrated paper onf 
“Art in South Africa,” and Mr. L. Wilner pleads 
a South African paper currency. 


The Millgate Monthly. 

Writing in the Millgate Monthly for August, E. 
Denton Leech gives an account of the Home fg 
Women built by the Glasgow Corporation to provic 
decent lodgings for women, as an alternative to 
dosshouse. The printed rules of the institution inclue 
“ No smoking allowed ” —that is, inside the building 
for though the house is for women only, nearly all 
women smoke, favouring short clay pipes that ca 
easily be concealed. There are two hundred ac 
fifty beds, and usually every bed is occupied, 
majority are regular residents of many years who 
“aforehanded week’s rent.” One old dame has fitj 
thirty years occupied an old-fashioned wooden buy*’ 
and nothing will persuade her to change it for a wir 
wove spring mattress. The institution is now a fina 
cial success, paying 5 per cent, on the capital. If \ 
habitude is absent for a time, perhaps in gaol, sfc 
explains that she has travelled. 


A writer in Britannia on the Marquis of Ormon 
calls up an amusing incident from the ancient story Ql 
the line. He says :— 

At Kilkenny Castle may lie seen a “ monumental Irish Issft 
in the form of a tombstone erected to the memory of a fornwp 
retainer of the Ormonde family. The stone bears the trij|w 
Hibernian inscription : “Erected by John Toole in memory 21 
his Posterity.” .!!$i 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The characteristic features of the Contemporary — 
interests ecclesiastical, theological, historical, literary 
and sociological—are well to the fore in the Septem¬ 
ber number. One or two papers have been separately 
noticed. 

ROMA—KT l’RAOTEREA NJHII.. 


“Granvello” indulges in an attack against the 
present policy of the Vatican all along the line. The 
idea which the Vatican now enforces is, he says, not 
that of religion or the Catholic idea ; it is strictly the 
Roman idea. The writer describes it thus :— 


Rome, the heart anil brain of the Church, will inr «e upon 
the whole world her philosophy, her culture, her science ; she 
will fix the canons of all doctrines, to which Catholics, teachers 
and taught, ought strictly to conform. Authority, in order to 
remain victorious, has only to extend its domain and multiply 
its instruments of domination. It is asked to accommodate 
Itself to the new modern conditions ; but it is to dominate them 
Hid to govern them. 

Instead of any reform of the Curia, all power is 
being concentrated in the hands of the Papal secre¬ 
tariat. The writer says that of the five Cardinals 
who were on the Biblical Commission, two only - 
Rampolla and Segna—can read Greek ; one only, 
Cardinal Segna, knows the elements of the Hebrew 
tongue. From a work by Father Lcpicter, recently 
written for the use of students, quotations are given 
insisting that heretics should be punished by death, 
ind that the Church has a right to put them to 
leath. 

A RELIGIOUS CYCLONE ASTRAY IN INDIA. 


Spiritual forces in India form the subject of a 
study, picturesque as well as profound, by the Rev. 
N. McNicol. He says :— 

The combination of Indian religious intensity with Western 
tclence and Western politics is producing in some cases a 
themical product as explosive and as dangerous as picric acid. 
During the Monsoon season in the Arabian Sea one sometimes 
rears of what may be described as a stray cyclone that has 
jroken loose from its moorings and may descend at any'moment 
ipon the land, bringing destruction with it. Something similar 
teems to be happening in regard to the cyclonic religion-, 
rassion that is par t of the fundamental nature of the Indian 
people. Silent, dormant as it appeals to have been for so long, 
it has begun to awake again, and, directed to temporal and 
Unmoral ends, is proving an evil and a desolating force. 

Most ominous is the appearance of what is called 
“ Matripuja,” the worship of the Mother, a passion of 
Surrender to the service of India. The writer hopes 
that these fermentations are hut a prelude to the 
adoption of Christianity. 


p HOW WEST AND EAST NEED EACH OTHER. 

4 : E. M. Caillard insists that the place of subjective 
fpience in Christianity should be more recognised. 
Bpr the development of the unique possibilities of 
Christian faith- - 

Si combined characteristic, of East and West are needed -the 
iritual passion and ui-ught of the East, the practical capacity 
activity of the West for they are members of one body, 
f" great body of the human race, and neither can say to the 
ir, “I have no need of t- e ” . . . Wh.it has to be recog- 
i, and what Christianity as Christ taught and exemplified it 


does recognise, is that in the universe, as we know it, facts need - 
souls, and ideals need bodies, and if. wc strive to divorce the 
one from the other we shall never get more than a travesty of 
either. 

WHO TURNED BACK THF. MOSLEM? , 

The repulse of the Saracens from Europe was, Mr. 

K. A. Foord insists in a graphic piece of historical 
writing, the work not so much of Charles Martel as 
Leo the Isaurian, in 718. The invasion of Gaul was 
made by only a very small fraction of the main fight¬ 
ing force of the Caliphate, and cannot be compared 
with the tremendous assaults on the Roman East 
which were repelled by Constantine IV. and Leo III. 

AN UNDISCOVERED FRENCH WRITER. 

Mr. Edmund Gosse introduces to English readers 
the writings of M. Andre Gide. Of him he says :— 

lie has come to lie looked upon in France as a master. In 
(lermany, in Italy, he has a wide vogue, especially' in the 
former. Hut, so far as I have noticed, his name is almost 
unknown in England. This is the more extraordinary because, 
as I hope to suggest, his mind is more closely attuned to Eng¬ 
lish ideas, 01 what once were English ideas, than that of any 
other living writer of France. . . In the writings of M. Hide 
iL is, 1 think, not too fantastic to discover what the importance 
of a Huguenot training can be in the development of a mind 
which has wholly delivered itself from the Huguenot bondage. 

THE DRIFT TOWARDS ARMAGEDDON. 

Mr. H. Newton Marshall, in a thoughtful paper on 
Empires and Races, says :— 

The present international situation is not a mere variant in 
the age-long changes of civilised peoples. It is the emergence 
of tlie human race, from the many isolated ravines up which it 
has been painfully toiling, upon the broad plateau on which men 
can see and meet one another. It is the era of racial contact. 
Not only is the present era one of racial contact. Within cer¬ 
tain limits it is also an era of national fusion. As a Canadian 
put it to the present writer the other day, if in any given locality 
there be forty men, two of whom are Biitish and the rest of a 
dozen various white nationalities, in a few years’ time those 
liiitish, retaining all their original 1 haractenstics, will have 
made Britishers of the other thirty-eight ! 

Bul there is reaction and racial antagonism and 
Imperial collision : - 

The whole of Asm is in the throes of re-birth. At last we 
may .see these three—the yellow race, the Indian race, and the 
Aiali-Persian Mohammedan race. And all that is making for 
the Armageddon. 

Mrs. Bosanquet uses material supplied to the Poor 
Law Commission to show 'he general prevalence of 
poverty to concentrate in ce" tain districts. She thinks 
that dispersal is the only complete remedy. 


The English Review. 

'The English Review for September opens with 
some weird “ modern poetry,” and closes with an 
enthusiastic review of the extraordinary epic poems 
of Mr. Doughty. The frontispiece is a brutal, almost 
villainous, caricature of Mr. Lloyd George. The 
important papers on Spain and South Africa are 
noticed elsewhere. The rest of the Review is chiefly 
devoted to fiction, with the exception of a more or 
less hostile notice of William James’s “Pluralism” 
and a curious paper by M. E Robinson entitled 
“ Youth for Teachers.” 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

There is much variety of contemporary interest in 
the September articles. Some of these have been 
separately noticed. 

CHINA AS CONSTABLE OK THE WORLD’S PEACE. 

Mr. Archibald Colquhoun describes China in 
transformation. He reports that the Confucian and 
Buddhist temples are being turned into village schools. 
The reform in Cfiina, he predicts, will come from 
below. The only real statesman in sight is Yuan, 
who is at present in disgrace. Most striking is the 
prediction he quotes from Sir Robert Hart, that a 
militant China will be a force making for peace—that 
she will, in fact, dictate peace 

“ Now, gentlemen, there must be no more fighting ! ” The 
millennium has seldom been presented in a more fantastic light 
than that of an armed, efficient China dictating peace to 
quarrelsome Europe and America. For practical purposes all 
that is necessary 1 , to remember that in the near future China 
will have a lighting force of no mean size or ability, and that 
she will use it to hold her own, if not to attempt the recovery of 
what she has lost. Her people are fully alive to the necessity 
of foice behind the law. 

HORACE WALPOLE ON A SUPREME NAVY. 

Norman Pearson brings to light some neglected 
aspects, mostly of a favourable kind, of Horace 
Walpole, and among other things quotes a letter to 
Lady Ossory, of January 8th, 1780, in which Walpole 
wrote :— 

My first object in politics is to demolish the French Marine. 
My Whig blood cannot bear to part with a drop of the Umpire 
of the ocean. Like the Romans, I would have Rome domineer 
over the world and be free at home. The old man in me is 
sensible there is little equity in this, and that a good patriot is 
a bad citizen of the world ; but a citizen of the world, as the 
world is constituted, would be the most useless animal in 
creation. 

PLEA FOR AN IMPERIAL GENERAL STAKE. 

Lieut.-Col. Pollock urges that the strategic policy 
of Pitt, using Army and Navy as one two-edged 
sword, should now and henceforth constitute our 
ideal. He suggests that:— 

With a view to co-ordinating the Naval and Military elements 
of National and Impelial strategy, officers selected fiom a 
, General Staff of the Navy yet to be cieated, and from the 
already existing General Staff of the Army, should form, as it 
were, an enlarged Secretariat of the lhitish Defence Committee, 
and as such be, ex officio, the advisers also of" the proposed 
Council of Imperial Defence. 

south Africa’s openings for young men. 

C. de Thierry, writing on this subject, suggests to 
single young men with capital from a few hundreds 
upwards, that the great need of South Africa to-day is 
an enterp.ising agricultural class, dairying, grazing, 
horticulture, tea, coffee, cotton and sugar planting 
being merely in their infancy. The fruit growing 
started by Rhodes has a good chance in the London 
market. Pigs, ostriches, tobacco, cotton and viticul¬ 
ture are also promising. Of skilled labour the 
engineer is most needed. 

“ WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN.” 

Mr. P. Vencata Rao, who was horn and bred a 
Hindu, with a Western education, and still adhering 


to the caste of Hinduism, declares he is not a 
Christian because he cannot accept the Christian 
valuation of their sacred books, which he finds, both 
in Old and New Testaments, full of legendary matter. 
Darwin, he considers, has shown the Christian creed 
to be inherently incredible. To this Dr. Fairbairn 
answers under the unfortunate title, “ Why I am a 
Christian.” It is really a reply to the Hindu’s article, 
and would be better entitled “ Why I am not a 
Hindu.” For the general reader will opine that if 
this paper gives the reasons why Dr. Fairbairn is a 
Christian, the grounds are, to say the least, insuffi¬ 
cient. The two papers arc a pair of negatives. 

Mr. Edward Salmon glorifies Charles Saunders, 
Wolfe’s colleague, whose heroism has been somewhat 
overlooked. 


Cassell’s. 

Cassells for September is a very readable number. 
Mr. Frank T. Bullen tells a stirring story of the Bengal 
Pilot Service. The Animals’ Hospital is sketched, 
and we are told how horses, dogs, and birds behave 
as patients. Mr. E. Angus tells of the new trans¬ 
continental railway in Canada, which is to cost more 
than a hundred million dollars. He expects that 
the development of the Canadian West over the 
next twenty-five years will outrun the wonderful 
development of the Western States in the past fifty. 
York Hopewell discusses the question, “ Do Games 
Influence Looks?’’ and illustrates the happy effect on 
appearance which athletics provide by portraits of 
eminent players, men and women. The pictures of 
the new Nurses’ Corps arc a feature of the month. 


The Westminster Review. 

There are some interesting papers in the 
September number. Three have been noticed else- ' 
where. A Unionist, “ Mugwump,” states his objec¬ 
tions to the Unionist Party being committed to oppose ; 
the land taxes contained in the present Budget. 
Gerda B. Jacobi describes Swedenborg as early in’* 
his career a genius, and later as a madman. His 
scientific contributions are due to his genius, his reli-, 
gious to his madness. Lieutenant Walter Johnson ; 
advocates fatalism on grounds of religion, philosophy 
and human happiness. An old Rationalist, formerly *: 
Wesleyan minister, begins an outline of his career.' 
G. B. Lissenden puts the case of the masses for the 
restriction of population. 

Any system of acquiring property not based on 
labour cannot contribute to the well-being of man. 
For the only thing that is worthy of reward is work. 
It is a sound principle of statecraft as well as of 
morality that he who will not work shall not eat. As 
President Hyde has well said in his excellent little 
book on “ Practical Ethics,” “ An able-bodied man ’ 
who does not contribute to the world at least as much' 1 
as he takes out of it is a beggar and a thief.”—F. &r.V 
Hoffman, in the International Journal of Ethics. * 
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THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The September number is what one might term a 
quietly readable magazine, without any specially 
sensational novelty. 

THE WORLD’S FOURTH GREAT OIL-FIELD. 

Mr. Perceval Landon describes the oil-fields of 
Persia, which takes its 'place with those of Baku, 
Burma, and the Standard Oil Company. The fields 
at Meiden-i-Naftun are 130 miles from the nearest 
paters of the Persian Gulf. The pipe-line to reach 
the sea would have to be 180 miles in length. The 
heat is ferocious. The average shade-h . t at noon¬ 
tide all through August ranged between 126 and 
128 degrees. The staff working the mines, during 
these hot weeks, live in caves that they have cut for 
themselves in the mountain-side. These wells were 
discovered by Mr. W. K. D’Arcy. He spent about 
a quarter of a million before finding oil. At Iasi 
in May, 1908, at a depth of about 1,200 feet, the 
underground lake of mineral oil was reached, and the 
first rush of black naphtha spouted up in a fountain 
80 feet high above the mouth of the hole. The 
average depth of a Canadian or American oil-well 
is about 500 teet, of a Burmese spring between 600 
and 700 feet. The district is on the fabled site of 
the Garden of Eden. The natives are propitiated by 
free medical advice, free medicine, and free surgical 
operations. A newly-healed patient will sometimes 
offer as fee one of his daughters ! A new Johannes¬ 
burg is expected to rise at this spot. 

AT ^400,000 A MILE. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton describes what he calls the 
costliest railway in Europe—thirty miles long, con¬ 
necting Gastein in Salzburg with Spittal on the brave, 
and costing twelve millions sterling. The line goes 
switchbacking over the mountains, and pierces the 
great Tauern Tunnel, 5! miles long. The line drops 
from nearly four thousand feet above the sea to one 
thousand feet, and the descent is for the most part 
accomplished by a large S loop covering nearly 4* 
miles. Thanks to this line, the journey from Munich 
to Trieste is reduced from twenty-three to twelve 
hours. The line will open up many of the beauty 
spots in the Tyrol. 

DIRIGIULK VERSUS AEROPLANE. 

Mr. F. A. Talbot, describing the unprecedented 
development in artificial flight, gives the preference 
to the monoplane over the biplane, and contrasts the 
respective merits of the dirigible ai.d the aeroplane in 
war. The aeroplane is swifter, but the dirigible can 
rise perpendicularly to any height by throwing out 
' ballast, and from the higher coign of vantage can the 
s'better destroy the aeroplane below. The aeroplane 
&an only ascend by tacking, and slowly. 

S?. 1 “ \ GOOD INVESTMENT ! ” 

i Mr. Roland Belfort points out the advantage of 
Insurance for a y ung man as a marriageable asset. 
He adds 

I, hope, however, that all married women do not “ think so 


financially” as the widow who sent this “ card of thanks ” to 
an insurance company : “ April 29 . . My husband took out an 
accident policy with your company, and in less than a month he 
was accidentally drowned. / consider it a good investment." 

There are illuminative pictures of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exhibition at Seattle, of which the 
motto is “ The truth is good enough.” Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Irvine gives “ an unconventional autobiography 
describing his career from the bottom up.” 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Several of the most important papers in the 
September issue have been separately noticed. 

TWO PHASES OF THE LAND QUESTION. 

Mr. Alfred Mond, M.P., defends the increment tax 
as being neither foreign nor colonial, merely abori¬ 
ginal British. He traces the land tax back to William 
the Conqueror. Mr. J. Ellis Barker rejoices that 
Mr. Lloyd George has opened the land question, for 
it will enable the Tariff Reformers to lay greater 
stress upon their reniei . for agricultural depression. 
He states that it is the object of the Unionist Tariff 
Reformer to plant a million, or five million, peasant 
proprietors upon the soil. 

“ HIS PAROCHIAL MAJESTY.” 

This is the title given in hitter jest to the parish 
priest in Ireland by Mr. I‘. I>. Kenny, who finds 111 
clericalism the primary hindrance to progress. The 
priest is set forth as demoralising the child and 
terrorising the adult, as making the learners hut the 
supporters and creatures of the < 'lunch, the school 
hut the nursery for mot abject victims. And all 
these cruelties, organised and practised in the name 
of the Church, are supported and subsidised by the 
British Government in order to prevent '• an increase 
in crime ’’ ! 

THE GOOD POINTS OK THE LONDONER. 

Mr. W. Pett Ridge dwells with evident affection 
on the virtues of the Londoner - his courtesy; hi. 
increasing abstinence from disturbances ; his growing 
temjjerateness; his improved language ; his alertness 
of retort; his readiness to amend manners, if only the 
right blend of persuasion and firmness be used ; hit 
innocuous Bank HoVays (Mr. Ridge repudiates tht 
conventional idea of ’Appy ’Ampstead, m the light ol 
his own observation), his pride in flowers, and, 
where possible, a garden of his own : his eagernest 
as a collector of occurrences ; his love of sport; and 
his enjoyment of open-air oratory, especially if highly 
seasoned. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

M. Andre Reaunier discusses contemporary French 
art in his own language, remarking upon the pro 
digious abundance of contemporary production, 
and the extraordinary disorder of that production. 
Mrs. Barran tells again the oft-told story of tht 
George Junior Republic. Mr. Vincent Heward 
gives an account of Halley's Comet, and predicts thal 
it will probably be near enough to the sun to be seer 
at the time of the solar eclipse of the 8th of May, 1910. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The North American Rci'iew for August is fair 
average, no more. I notice elsewhere Dr. Dillon’s 
prediction of a strong monarchical Government in 
Russia, which is perhaps the most notable utterance 
in the number. 

A COLLEGE NEWSPAPER. 

Mr. Theodore Stanton describes how the students 
in Cornell University edit and publish every day an 
eight-page newspaper all their own, entitled the 
Cornell Daily Sun. He says :— 

The board is composed of ten students—an editor-in-chief, a 
business manager and an assistant business manager, two Seniors 
who edit, two Juniors who edit, a managing editor and two 
Sophomore reporters. The bulk of all the work, both news¬ 
gathering and business, is done by “competitors,” younger 
students who are trying to get on the board. They arc paid 
nothing. Some twenty-five Freshmen compete each fall and 
about as many more in the spring. Hut one student is selected 
from i*:uh competition, and the two become the new members 
.if the editorial staff. Another reporter is chosen in the fall of 
the Sophomore year. The managing editor i-. chosen from the 
three reporters—-the two who are on the board and the success¬ 
ful competitor of the Sophomore class. He is judged on 
ability 111 editing, reporting, original ideas, editorials, and on 
personality. 

The experiment Is much more successful in teach¬ 
ing journalism than any professorship that could be 
founded for that purpose. 

SOCIALISTS AT CHURCH. 

The Rev. P. 8. Grant describes how in his church, 
or rather in his Parish House, in New York, they 
hold Sunday evening discussions on Socialism. He 
says: — 

During the last two years the Church of tile Ascension, in 
New York, has been holding Sunday-evening services for 
workmg-men. The preacher has been Mr. Alexander Irvine, 
iiiuc a working-man himself, now a member of labour unions 
and of the Sociali-l Party. At the conclusion of the service in 
Jiurch, which lasts an hour, there is an after-meeting in the 
adjoining Parish House, which is addressed by some expert— 
like the chairman of a commission, a college professor, a philan¬ 
thropist, a socialistic leader, a man of letters, or the head of a 
city department. After the addiess there are questions and 
•>hort speeches from the audience. Tin- meeting lasts from 
tj until It p.in. A third of the audience are Hebrews, or, at 
my rale, are not natives of the United States ; a half are 
Socialists: for m dealing with working-men I soon learned 
that the most alert and interested, the most curious to hear and 
question, are the Socialists. While no attempt to make 
proselytes was for a moment contemplated or permitted, yet, 
to my surprise, a large numhei of persons, who .supposed them¬ 
selves hostile to religion, experienced i: the course of these 
meetings almost an emotional conversion to a more peaceful 
ind spiritual view. 

DR. OLIVER W. HOLMES ON THE LAST THINGS. 

In the course of a very appreciative article on the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, Mr. W. G. Ballan- 
tine quotes the following characteristic remark on the 
last things made by Dr. Holmes to Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe:— 

Pity 1 feci as if that would be all that would be left of me 
if I live but a few years longer. To you I suppose sin is the 
mystery —to me suffering is. 1 trust that Love will prove the 


solution of both. . . . Educational suffering I can to a certain 
extent understand. Hut the great solid mass of daily anguish 
which the sun looks upon—and looks away from, as if he could 
not bear it—antedating man, including everything that has A 
nerve in it—that 1 can do nothing with. 

IS A COMET A DUST-CI.OUD? 


Mr. R. B. Larkin, of Lick Observatory, gossips 
pleasantly about the coming comet. He says :— 

The head of the comet, according to the best present know¬ 
ledge, is not a solid Ixxly, but rather a great swarm of meteoric 
particles, not in clo-e contact, moving along together, and with' 
the powder of emitting light. There is difference of opinion a» 
to the size of these particles. Sonic hold them to be boulders- 
of various sizes— i.e., meteorids similar to those which fall upon' 
the earth and in inconceivable numbers. Others believe the. 
particles to be smaller, so that a comet maybe styled a “gravel 
bank” ; others have called it a “dust-cloud." But in any case' 
the head is not a rigid body, and its mass or weight in propor¬ 
tion to its great dimensions is very small. If a comet were of 
great mass it would lie sure materially to influence the move¬ 
ments of planets near which it might pass. But this does not 
occur. After a comet has swung round the sun and starts on 
its outward journey, it moves tail first. Whatever may be the 
direction of the cornel’s motion, the tail always points away' 
from the sun. This is caused by bombardment from the sun's 
rays. \ 

OTHER ARTICLES. * 


The editor gossips on Lilith, the first Suffragette^ 
and Snakes. Mr. C. A. Conant, defending the new*) 
American law on Corporations, says : “ The new plati” 
for taxing net earnings bears as lightly as possibly 
upon the corporations by permitting the acceptances 
of their own- sworn statements where there is not. 
reason to suspect fraud. Investigation by Govem| 
ment agents is authorised only where reasonable cause! 
of suspicion arises.” The London correspondent vePj| 
properly scourges the Labour l’arty for the ignorance 
and hectoring arrogance displayed by its recer 
manifesto against the Tsar. 


Cornhill. 




About a very interesting paper in the Septemt; 
Cornhill there gathers a sense of melancholy. Itw§ 
written by Mr. J. E. Vincent just before his deal 
and now appears over his proper name, instead 
the assumed name which he had intended. It is 
loving tribute of a loyal son to Winchester College i§ 
the seventies. The writer says, “ Unless I am func 
mentally mistaken, the greatest blessing enjoyed: 
every scholar of Winchester College, intellect!: 
and as a rule morally, was that of association wj§ 
his fellows.” Marcus Dimsdale contributes a me 
readable though somewhat whimsical paper on 
lish village names. Mr. Kenneth Bell sings the di*| 
of English architecture. With the death of Wr 
he says, architecture began its old age, and now itl „ 
become the slave of fashion, an anarchy of ta$| 
having succeeded a long reign of tradition. He adc 
“ to write the history of nineteenth century archite 
ture would require an optimist of strong convictions^ 
Papers on tiger-shooting and clipping the verbal c\| 
rency have been separately mentioned. 
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THE SPANISH REVIEWS. 

In Ciudad de Dios P. Teodoro Rodriguez com¬ 
mences a series of articles under the general title of 

Social Studies,” the first of which is on Produc- 
:ion. He defines an economic production as any- 
:hing that satisfies a human want or necessity. The 
:hree great producing agencies are nature, labour, and 
capital. He maintains that capital is a producing 
agency, despite the ideas of certain economists on the 
subject, even although it may arise from nature and 
.abour, and he likens it to lime, which, although pro- 
ceding from oxygen and calcium, is nevertheless 
recognised as a distinct substance. 

Nuestro Tiempo contains a continuation of the 
irticle on the Theatre in the Philippines, in which 
IV. E. Retana controverts some of the statements 
made by Barrantes, a writer on this same subject. 
According to Barrantes the first theatrical performance 
was a comedy represented in the church on July 5th, 
[637 ; it was about the conquest of Mindanao, and 
listorically true. The writer of the article says that 
.his was the first comedy, but not the first play. It 
s presumed that the play was written by the Jesuits 
md acted by their pupils, and up to that date the 
beatre in the Philippine Islands was exclusively in 
:he hands of the followers of Loyola. 

Another contribution to this issue consists of an 
Dpen Letter on the subject of a recent article con- 
:erning causes of Spanish decadence. The writer 
joes not agree with the statement that disunion of 
.he people has been one of the chief causes, and he 
joints out that Austria is prosperous, although it 
»nnot be said that its people are united. He is 
nclined to think that too little importance is attached 
:o the fact that the people of Spain, at the time of 
aer glory, were disinclined for work ; they believed 
in the possession of money, but they did not realise 
hat they must work to obtain it, so they tried to 
sbtain it by the use of the sword. They failed to 
anderstand that such a method of obtaining money 
cannot be lasting. At the present time the Spanish 
people are talking too much and working too little. 

1 La Lectura contains a very interesting account of 
the early days of Loyola, founder of the Society 
pf Jesus. The Jesuits have practically converted his 
birthplace into a sort of Mecca for Jesuits, they have 
greeted an imposing sanctuary next to the house in 
Hvhich he was born (which still exists), and their great 
iollege is also to be found on this spot. “ National 
Education ” again comes up for treatment, and we 
jj&ther from this article that although everybody 
valises that reforms are necessary, nobody seems 
Sb'know exactly how to effect them. A short article 
teals with the Theatre in Asturias, from which it 
tppears that Pedro Grana, a distinguished actor, is 
rery anxious to have a theatre devoted to the per- 
'ormance of plays in the Asturian tongue, and by 
Asturian artistes. 

^The most attractive article in Espaiia Modenta is 
the Cathedral at Seville. It is the largest 


Gothic church in existence, and, after St. Peter’s at 
Rome, the largest Christian church in the world. If we 
take four great cathedrals in four great countries—St. 
Paul's in London, Notre Dame in Paris, the Cathedral 
at Cologne, and the Cathedral at Seville—we find that 
St. Paul’s and the Cologne Cathedral are devoid of 
life, that life has practically disappeared from Notre 
Dame, but the Cathedral of Seville is full of anima¬ 
tion. There is nothing to be compared with it; it is 
not so neat and orderly in the interior as the other 
three, but this lack of neatness does not detract from 
it. There is always something going on, and although 
there are eighteen altars in addition to the principal 
one, yet these are not sufficient. The visitor to 
Seville at Easter lime will be obliged to go to the 
cathedral because, apart from his desire to see it, 
there is nothing ebe to be done, for life centres 
round it during Eastertide. 

THE CO NTRY HOME. 

The Country Home lor August contains a great 
many charming illustrations of country homes—of 
St. Catherine’s Court, Bath, with which the opening 
article deals; and of I.evens Hall, Westmorland, 
showing the famous topiary gardens. 

HOW SOME COMMON I'l.ANl'S GAINED THEIR NAMES- 

Mr. G. Clarke Nuttall writes of “ Plant Aspects 
and Plant Names,” showing by illustrations of flowers 
taken in particular positions how in those positions 
they really do look like the popular name given them. 
No flower has more aspects, and consequently more 
names, than the monkshood : it is called “ blue 
rocket,” “ bearsfoot ” (because of the shape of its 
leaves), “ helmet flower” (one petal looked at from a 
certain aspect being shaped just like a helmet), 
“Grannie’s nightcap,” “ Adam and Eve,” and “ Venus’s 
chariot drawn by two doves.” Placing the flower in 
a certain position, one sees at once how this last name 
was given. The wild arum also has a great many 
names; so have the little wild geranium and the 
great mullein. The -easons which have led to some 
of these popular names are not difficult to discover ; 
those for others, however, are “ wropt ” in a good 
deal of mystery. This i. an interesting little article. 

The spirit that revels in the Homeric narrative of 
a duel between two heroes, and that delights in the 
single combats of the days of chivalry, apparently 
finds its expression in America in gloating over the 
bloodless battle between the great kings of finance. 
So, in the American Magazine for September, Mr. 
G. H. Cushing tells the story of the ten years’ struggle 
for the railroad supremacy of the West between Hill 
and Harnman. And just as the epic or romantic 
chronicler describes the doughty blows inflicted by 
either combatant, so does the modern magazine 
writer. “ Hill’s is the success of brain, Harriman’s 
of money and organisation.” 
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The Reviews Reviewed. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

The Nuova Antologia appears to be launching out 
nto more lavish illustrations. Seekers after the 
jntrodden by-ways of Italy should certainly be 
empted to explore the Abruzzi in a motor after 
studying the numerous photos reproduced for Gio¬ 
vanni Cena’s article describing a week’s tour through 
hat province. K. Calvi writes on Roman ladies of the 
sixteenth century, and gives many interesting details 
pf family life, from which we gather that a deep abyss 
>eparated the matron and the courtesan, and that 
:urrent ideas concerning the women of the Renais- 
>ance mainly refer to the latter. Unmarried girls of 
{ood family lived at that period lives of the strictest 
seclusion. Another gossipy article, fully illustrated, 
leals with the fashion for rebuses, of which the origin 
may be traced hack to Egyptian hieroglyphics, which 
vas not unknown to the Romans and was largely 
ndulged in at the Renaissance in Italy, whence it 
spread to France and England. Among more solid 
irticles may he noted R. Paulucci di Calboli’s sym¬ 
pathetic analysis of Jean Finot's “ Science du Bon- 
reur,” and a highly eulogistic article on Professor 
Edward Carpenter and his ‘ Art of Creation,” by A. 
Zervesato. 

From the pen of Sofia Bisi Albini La Lettura 
publishes a charming article, which is practically an 
nterview with Queen Elena of Italy. The Queen, 
ve are told, is absorbed not only in her own nursery, 
put in all children ; and she explained quite simply 
.o her interviewer that in her home in Montenegro 
she had to help ' o look after her younger brothers 
ind sisters, so she had much practice as a nurse 
pefore she had children of her own. These she 
rrings up to a thoroughly simple, healthy, out-of-door 
ife, and the article is illustrated with numerous snap- 
ihots of the royal children riding their ponies and 
Iigging in the sands. 

In the Rasscyna Contempctanca G A. Sartorio 
pegins a series of articles intended to establish the 
hesis that the art of mural painting is [purely of 
Italian origin, and that Teutonic decorative art, where 
t has attained any measure of beauty, as among the 
English Pre-Raphaelites, has been derived from 
Italian sources. It is in Gothic architecture, he 
leclares, that the idealism of the Northern nations 
inds its highest expression. To Italy is due hori- 
'.ontal architecture with its “ noble open spaces repre¬ 
senting thought and liberty of spirit.” The deputy, 
E. Marangoni, deplores the slow progress made in 
Italy by trades unionism, or syndicalism, as it is called 
here. In spite, he says, of the brilliant advocacy of 
iuch men as G. Labriola and E. Leone its main 
principles have been largely lost sight of amid contro¬ 
versies and personalities. 

In proof of the wide interest taken nowadays on 
he Continent in English religious life, we may draw 
mention to a series of articles dealing with “ The 
Christian Churches in England,” which opens in the 
uly Rassegna Nasionak. The first article deals with 
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the Church of England, and contains much detailed 
and accurate information concerning its organisation,, 
customs, religious communities, etc. Under the title 
“ Am I a Catholic? ” Fr. Tyrrell’s “ Medievalism ” is 
criticised somewhat severely by L. Salvatorelli, who 
describes the author as “ a noble soul, if not always 
a profound thinker.” On the ever-debated question 
of Catholic participation in political .life in Italy, G. 
Donati declares himself against the formation of a 
professedly Catholic party, but wholly favourable to 
the widest participation of Catholics in the public life 
of the country. By what right, he asks, should they 
be excluded? He asserts his belief in the widespread 
revival of religious sentiment at the present time 
throughout the peninsula. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

In “ Musings without Method” Mr. Masterman is 
chastised on account of his book on “ The Condition 
of England,” having read which, says the writer, '* we 
can come to no other conclusion than that Mr. 
Masterman lacks all the qualities which the craft of 
government demands.” A large part of the magazine, 
however, is occupied with travel articles—on the 
Golf Links of Peshawur, on'Amritsar, by Edmund 
Candler, and on Old Irish Travel, the chief dis¬ 
comfort of which, I should say, was that, at any rate 
for a man, it was difficult to avoid drinking like a 
fish, whether one w'anted to do so or not; and also 
that the Irish as hosts were really too hospitable, 
quite embarrassingly so at times. Perhaps the most 
interesting of the travel [papers is that on “ Some 
Mexican Volcanoes,” one being Orizaba, the first. 
ascent of which by Englishmen is described. 

Sir Andrew Fraser, writing on political assassinar 
tion in India, of course proposof Sir Curzon Wyllie’s 
assassination, thinks that the ofteial statement that 
the act was the isolated one of a fanatic is correct, 
and that the vast majority of the peoples of India, 
know that British rule Iras been and is a blessing to! 
India. The act, however, has called attention to thO’ 
position of the Indian student in Britain, and, as the 
writer points out, “ It is most deplorable that the 
effect of education in this country, purchased at-, 
enormous cost of money and sacrifice by Indian • 
parents, should often be only disastrous to Indian 
students.” No efforts, he says, should be spared to 
remedy this state of things. It would be worth while- 
to make a great effort to provide proper education in. 
India, to found a college in the best climate in Bengal,' 
where a thoroughly sound education could be obtained.! 
Many Indian parents are- willing to contribute to suebr 
a college. Indians ought not to have to leave India, < 
for instance, to acquire the status of barristers befoMt; 
the Indian Courts. 


The principal articles in the Sunday at Home artf’J 
upon Sir J. Compton Rickett and on the Music of 
Sir Edward Elgar. I? 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

The most attractive contribution to the current 
issue of De Gids is that on Russian Popular Epic 
. Poetry and Songs. There is no lengthy epic poem 
,in Russian; there are one or two with about one 
’ thousand lines, but mostly they do not exceed two 
hundred, and some are very short. These poems 
are sung by the people and relate the doings of cer 
.tain persons, some historical, others mythical. They 
are but little known ; if they were propagated they 
would afford pleasure and instruction to the people 
of Western nations. It is recorded of one traveller 
that he went about to listen from sheer . uriosity, but 
ultimately became so enthusiastic that he wrote down 
three hundred and eighteen songs, sung to him by 
•seventy different persons. 

The trade of the old Frisians during the Mero¬ 
vingian and Carlovingian dynasties is described. 
These old traders roamed over the oceans in their 
mailing vessels at a time when the Danish fighters 
'held to vessels that had to be rowed, and they did a 
ihuge carrying trade; they had a special quarter at 
Mayence, sailed up the Rhine, and were celebrated 
^everywhere. That was before England considered it 
^necessary to pass a Navigation Act to deal a blow at 
S. : ,the Dutch carrying trade, so we can appreciate the 
jrawer of the Dutch on the high seas and how long it 
.lasted. Another article is a critique of a German 
;.book on the origin of Christianity, from which it 
^appears that an attempt is made to show that Chris- 
tianity is a materialistic evolution, 
j E/sevier has some illustrations of modern Norse 
■ furniture and house decoration, showing various 
> quaint tapestry, jugs, wood-carving, embroidery, and 
Lso forth. This month’s sketch of an artist concerns 
i Odilon Redon : some of his pictures are reproduced, 
jail interesting, some weird. Some Dutch Historical 
Caricatures also deserve mention, although they may 
' not be readily appreciated by other than Dutch 
[readers. 

f The present condition of Djambi and Central 
: Sumatra generally is ably dealt with by a writer in 
j Onzc Eeuw. For many years the Dutch conquerors 
| had to contend with the hostility of the Sultan’s party, 
although most of the inhabitants appeared to be satis¬ 
fied ; the usual conflicts occurred, and finally (during 
|the last decade) the hostile party was overcome and 
Ijts leaders were killed or died. Holland was bound 
(O maintain her position as a Colonial Power and 
|tiOt allow herself to he made a laughing-stock by being 
Et at defiance. There is a translation of Chaucer’s 
,Prioress’s Tale and its Prologue,” with a most in¬ 
resting introduction, containing many references to 
English authorities and several quotations. Chaucer 
tas known by name to most Dutchmen long ago ; in 
in a description of Westminster Abbey, written 
a Dutch visitor in 1666, reference is made to his 
saying bee'n buried there; but not enough is known 
this works. The .vriter reminds us that more than 
„a century ago the [.ublication was commenced of 


a modernised version of Chaucer’s work, and he 
quotes the words in which Walter Savage Landor 
declined to assist in the modernisation, and expressed 
his preference for the original. Only one volume of 
the modernised version was issued. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 

Science Progress for July contains matter of varying 
interest. The place of honour is given to “Oxford 
on the Upper Grade,” one more effort to get the 
semblance of reform admitted for trial, but the 
last article, “ The Organisms of the Soil,” suggests 
real movement and progress. Mr. Schwarz points 
out that— 

To Liebig and the early investigators of the soil, the pro¬ 
cesses of decomposition which obviously take place in it were 
the results of purely chemical action. Hut tne more the soil 
was investigated, the more this explanation became untenable. 
There was discovered in it a teeming race of animals, as well as 
of phi its, of an order different from those which live upon the 
outer surface; a race o! minute organisms distinguished in 
essential characters from the larger forms which have been 
thought to be the only tenants of the globe. In these 
dwarfs the living substance of those which had their being 
in Archtean times is alive to-day. Brought into existence 
to destroy, to break up the rocks of the primitive earth, to 
prey upon everything that came within their reach, many 
of them, when the earth liecame peopled uith the higher 
animals and overgrown with the plants for which their activities 
had prepared the way, turned upon these usurpers and sought 
their annihilation. These microscopic beings of the under¬ 
ground world are the bacteria, moulds, fungi, blue-green alga.*, 
myxoinycetes, and the host of (headed germs which plague us, 
our cattle and our crops. 

The main work of these organisms, however, is not to cause 
disease in the higher animals and plants. The soil is not 
primarily a medium on which to grow trees and herbs, hut is 
the domain in which bacteria and other lowly forms of life exert 
their activity; the higher plants exist by virtue of these, just as 
animals live by virtue of the hcihagc. 

After enumerating the many diverse ways in which 
these organisms effect their purpose, the writer follows 
the conclusions now familiar to readers of this 
Review :— 

Bicteria have been studied principally from the standpoint of 
disease in man and animals, but recently the attention of agri¬ 
culturists has been directed to the nitrifying organisms. The 
fir-t step in the fixation </ ionospheric nitrogen is accompanied 
by certain flagellate cells ailed tVitrosomonas, belonging pro¬ 
bably to the animal kingdom ; these are succeeded by minute 
rod-like bacteria called Nttrobatteria, which oxidise the product 
of the former into nitrates. These latter live principally, or 
perhaps more properly should lie ilesciilied as having I wen 
detected living, in the root nodules of clover, peas, and similar 
leguminous.-, and have been called Khisobnim /egnuiitioutm ; they 
are occasionally found on the roots of forest trees, and it is now 
recogniwd that bacteria with similar functions live free in the 
soil. Another nitrifying organism is the Azotobacter ehroococcus , 
which lives on the leaves of trees and causes leaf mould to be so 
rich in nitrogenous compounds. 

The author avoids the dry-as-dust method affected 
by many scientists, and is happy in possessing an 
epigrammatic style which rivets the attention, as in 
his concluding sentence :—“ It is to the soil that we 
should look as the seat of the origin of organic life, 
not the sea.” 

t 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Agriculture, „ Land : 

The Decline of the English Village, by Chatham, 
“ Westminster Rev," Sept. 

The Man of Science and the Man on the Land, by 
Home Counties, “ World’s Work,'’ Sept. 

Armies : 

The Role of a National Army, by Lord Alan Percy, 
“ National Rev,” Sept. 

The Terri - orial Force, by Lord Monkswell, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev,” Sept. 

The Men behind the Territorials, bv H. Longhurst, 
“ World’s Work,” Sept. 

The Imperial General Staff, by Lieut.-Col. A. Pollock, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Sept. 

Army Administration, by Col. G. K. Scott Moncrieff, 
“ Blackwood," Sept. 

Fallacies of the Doctrine of Compulsory Service, by 
Master Mariner, “Contemp. Rev,” Sept. 

Officers in the French Army, by Capt. XXX., “ Rev. 
de Paris,” Aug. i. 

The Russian Army, “ Rev. de Paris,” Aug. i. 

The Russian Army and the Western Frontier of the 
Empire, “ Correspondam.” Aug. 25. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

The Wings of War, by H. F. Wyatt, “ Nineteenth 
Cent,” Sept. 

The Command of the Air, by F. A. Talbot, “World’s 
Work,'" Sept. 

Mechanical Flight, by C. Dorennes, “Grande Rev,” 
Aug. to. 

Catholic Church: 

Roman Imperialism, by Gr.invello, “Grande Rev,” 
Aug. 25, and " Contemp. Rev,” Sept. 

Children : 

The George junior Republic, by Mis. Barran, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent," Sept. 

Electoral : 

Socialism and Proportional Representation, by J. R. 
MacDonald, “ Socialist Rev,” Sept. 

Emigration : 

South Africa for Young Men, by C. de Thierry, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev," Sept. 

Evolution : 

The Revelation of Evolution, bv 1 *. Lowell, “ Atlantic 
Mlhly,” Aug. 

The Problem of Evolution, “ Month,” Sept. 

Darwinism and Politics, by Sidney Low, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Sept. 

Finance : 

A Mugwump on the Budget, by Flavius, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Sept. 

The Increment Tax, by A. Mond, “ Nineteenth Cent,” 
Sept. 

Land Taxes, by Unionist, “ Westminster Rev,” Sept. 

The Land, the People, and the General Election, by 
J. E. Barker, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

The Budget and the Peers, by Frederic Harrison, 
“ Positivist Rev,” Sept. 

Ten-Shilling Notes, by Lord Desborough, “ Financial 
Rev. of Revs,” Sept. 


Gambling, Betting : 

The Fallacy of Gambling, by Sir H. Maxim, “Pear¬ 
son,” Sept. 

Housing Problems : 

Berlin Housing Reform and the Central Kitchen 
Movement, by Dr. H. Beck, “ International,” Aug. 

Insurance for the Young Man, by K. Belfort, “ World’s 

Work,” Sept. 

Ireland: 

The Irish Problem, by H. March and, “Questions 
Diplomatiques,” August 16. 

His Parochial Majesty, by P. D. Kenny, “Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Sept. 

Labour Problems : 

Labour Exchanges, by G. A. Parry, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Sept. 

The Best Wav to prevent Industrial Warfare, by 
C. W. Eliot, “ McClure,” Sept. 

Law : 

Demoralisation of the Law, by Ignotus, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Sept. 

Efficiency of English Courts, by Jesse Macy, 
“ McClure,” Sept. 

Local and Municipal Government : 

Rating of Land, by r Expert, “ Westminster Rev,” Sept. 

Municipal Socialism in Germany, by E. F'ischer, 
“ International,” Aug. 

Navies: 

Our “ Lost ” Naval Supremacy, by A. S. Hurd, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Sept. 

The German Navy and England, by German Naval 
Expert, “ North Amer. Rev," Aug. 

The German Merchant Marine, by E. Maxey, “Forum,” 
Aug. 

The French Navy : 

Humbeit, C., on, “Grande Rev," Aug. 10. 

Unsigned Article on, “ Nouvelle Rev,” Aug. 1. 

Submarines in the French Navy, by Lieut. XXX, 
“Rev. de Paris,” Aug. 15. 

The Austro-Hungarian Navy, by Commander Davin, 
“ Questions Diplomatiques," Aug. 16. 

Parliamentary, etc. : 

Parliamentary Government and the Empire, by \V. J. 
Court hope, “ National Rev,” Sept. 

Darwinism and Politics, l»v Sidney Low, “ Fortnightly 
Rev,” Sept. 

Pauperism and the Poor Law : 

Public Assistance in England, by M. Bellom, “ Nou¬ 
velle Rev,” Aug. 1. 

The Local Distribution of Poverty, by Mrs. Bosanquct, 
“ Contemp. Rev,” Sept. 

Police of London, by W. McAdoo, “ Fortnightly Rev,” 
Sept. 

Population Questions: 

Racial Suicide, by G. B. Lissenden, “ Westminster 
Rev,” Sept. 

Poverty and Population, by Rev. F. W. Orde Ward, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Sept. 

The Birth-Rate in France, by A. Bonnard, “ Biblio- 
th&que Universelle,” Aug. 
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Race Pioblems : 

Empires and Races, by Dr. N. H. Marshall, “ Con- 
temp. Rev,” Sept. 

Railway Co-operation, by \V. R. Lawson, “ Financial 
Rev. of Revs,” Sepit. 

Social Questions, Miscellaneous : 

The Passing of Private Charity, by J. A. Hobson, 
“ International,” Aug. 

Socialists and Catholics, by Etienne Lainv, “Cor- 
respondant,” Aug. 25. 

, Social Settlements, by Prof. J. L. Laughlin, “ Scribner,” 
Sept. 

f The Clergy and Social Work, by 1’., “Month,” Sept. 

Temperance and the Liquor Traffic : 

Beer and the City Liquor Problem in America, by 
G. K. Turner, “McClure,” Sept. 

Vivisection: 

Ethics of Vivisection, by Hon. S. Coleridge, “ New 
Ireland Rev,” Sept. 

Women : 

The Woman Movement in England, by Adelc 
Schrciber, “ Nord und Sud,” Aug. 

The Girl and the Vote, by H. G. Turnbull, “ West¬ 
minster Rev,” Sept. 

Woman Suffrage in Norway, by Gina Krog, “ Inter¬ 
national,” Aug. 

Impediments to Woman Suffrage, by Mrs. Gilbert E. 
Jones, “ North Amcr. Rev,” Aug. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


Peace Movement and International Affairs : 

Causes of Some Recent International Crises, by 
Austriacus, “ International, 1 ' Aug. 

Africa : 

Spain and Morocco : 

Demanche, G., on, “ Rev. Franchise,” Aug. 

Kami, R., on, “ Rev. de J’aris,” Aug. 1. 

Maisonave on, “ Questions Diplomatiques,” Aug. 16. 
The Riff, by G. Saint-Yves, “ Correspondant,” Aug. 


25. 

The Union of South Africa, by Sir C. Kinlocli-Cooke, 
“ Empire Rev,” Sept. 

South Africa as an imperial Asset, by J. A. Hobson, 
“ English Rev,” Sept. 

Antarctic Exploration : 

Nearest the South Pole, by Lieut. Shacklcton, “ Pear¬ 
son ” and “ McClure,” Sept. 

f Australia: 

■ Politics in Australia, by F. A. W. Gisborne, “ Empire 
Rev,” Sept. 

Australia Then and Now, by Capt. Walther, 

f- “ Deutsche Rundschau,” August. 

jT Austria-Hungary: 

Baron Aehrenthal and M. Jsvolsky, by Vox Viatoris, 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Sejil. 

t: China: 


China in Transformation, by A. Colquhoun, “ Fort¬ 
nightly Rev.” Sept. 

Why China sleeps, by Lieut. L. A. Cotten, “ Arena,” 
August. 

Croatia: 

The Trials at Agram, by Victor licrard, “ Rev. de 
Paris," August 15. 

, Cuba, by Sir H. Johnston, “ McClure,” Sept. 

Denmark in the Nineteenth Century, by L. Paul-Dubois, 
“ Rev. des Deux Mondes,” Aug. 1. 

pi France: 

‘ ‘ The Year in France, by S. Dewey, “Atlantic Mthly,’ 
\ « A }» 


The Budget of 1910, by A. E. Gauthier, “ Grande 
Rev,’’ Aug. 10. 

The Desertion of the Country ; Symposium, “ Rdforme 
Sociale,” Aug. 

Back to the Land, by G. Choisy, “ I.a Revue,” Aug. 1. 

Germany: 

Nine Years of German Policy, by G. Gaulis, “ Ques¬ 
tions Diplomat iques,” Aug. 1. 

Prince Bulow’s Retirement and Its Influence on the 
International Situation, by Rudolf Graf Wuldburg, 

“ Deutsche Rev,” Aug. 

The German Hegemony of Europe, by A. R. Colqu¬ 
houn, “ North Amer. Rev,” Aug. 

The Question of Alsace, by H. Lichteuherger, “ Rev. ' 
de Pans,” Aug. 15. 

A High School for Politics and Press, by Dr. von 
Jagemann, “ Deutsche Revue,” Aug. 

Greenland : 

Canada and Greenland, by R. Stein, “ Canadian Mag,” 
Aug. 

India : 

British Rule in India . 

Colvin, E. C., on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

Cox, Sir E. C, on “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

Lord Kitchener in India, by Sir George Arthur, 

“ National Rev,” Sept. 

India for the Hindus, by A. Davin, “ Rev. des Deux 
Mondes,” Aug. 1. 

Misconceptions about the Unrest, by Rev. J. A. Shar- 
rock, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Sept. 

Hinduism and Unrest in India, by F. II. Barrow, 

“ Empire Rev,” Sept. 

Political Assassination in India, by Sir A. H. L. 
Fraser, “ Blackwood,” Sept. 

Crime in India, by A. Raffalovicli, “ Nouvelle Rev,” 
Aug. 15. 

The Origin of Hindu Anarchy,by A. Mater, “ Rev.de 
J’aris,” Aug. 1. 

Spiritual Forces in India, by Rev. N. MacNicol, 

“ Contemp. Rev,” Sept. 

Indo-China : 

The Fiscal Regime in Indo-Clima, by Tonkinese, 

“ Nouvelle Rev,” Aug. t and 15. 

Persia : 

Triumph of the Revolution, by Ardistan, “ Rev. Fran¬ 
chise,” Aug. 

Russia : 

Baron Aehrenthal and M. Isvolsky, by Vox Viatoris, 

“ Fortnightly Rev," Sept. 

Spain ; 

The Troubles in s, italonia, by A. Marvaud, “ Ques¬ 
tions Diplomatiqui s,” Aug. 16. 

To-day in Madrid, by W. T. Goode, “ English Rev,” 
Sept. 

Spain’s Future is in Spain, by R, B. Cunninghame 
Graham, “ English Rev,” Sept. 

Turkey: 

Europe and Turkey, by J. Dorobantz, “ Questions 
Diplomatiques,” Aug. j. 

United States: 

Mode of Electing Senators, by G. R. Bishop, “ Forum,” 
Aug. . 

The Initiative and Primary Nominations, by H. M. 
Campbell, “ North Amcr. Rev,” Aug. 

The New Corporation Tax, by C. A. Conant, “ North 
Amer. Rev,” Aug. 

The New York Police in Politics, by Gen. T. A. 
Bingham, “ Century,” Sept. 



The Book of the Month. 
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MUST JOHN BULL BE PONTIUS PILATE? 

“Needs be or not, He is To-day,” vide the Message of “The White Prophet.”* 

HE Evangelist of the Twentieth Century pro- thereby the book of that name—is a sensational stor 

with plenty of incident. It lias an impossible pic 
audaciously conceived and ingeniously worked ou 

so as to keep th 
reader in suspens 
to the end, wit 
the inevitable sei 
soningof salaciot 
suggestion — it 
evitable from a 
attempt to repn 
sent the subtl 
conquest of th 
chastity of 
Moslem Mcftsia 
by first one an 
then anothe 
beautiful virgi 
whom he ha 
married with it 
tent to respect h< 
maiden estat> 
The style is Ha 
Cainesque — thi 
is to say, som 
what florid, occ 
sionally lurid, d 
dialogues M: 
Hall Caint?? 
monologues 0 
into lengths, an 
printed almost ; 
random after thi 
that, or the oth< 
proper natne ; t! 
effect sometimi 
recalls a dfi 
memory of ti 
heroic efforts d 
artists on the Eli 
bank men t to e$i 
a copper by thrjj 
ing the soul *| 
the passer-by wii 
his 'pictures q 
love and heroift 
done in brillian 
coloured chft' 
upon the pay 
ment. 

I n t e r w o ve 
with this me|j 
drama of tj£ 
escape of 


J^' ceeds with steady step along his self-chosen 
path. After the new version of the Prodigal 
Son comes the 
latest revelation 
as to Pontius 
Pilate. “The 
White Prophet ” 
is a kind of melo¬ 
dramatic fantasia, 
in which we seem 
to see, as in a 
grotesque carica¬ 
ture, Lord Cromer 
magnifed and 
transmogrified in¬ 
to Pontius Pilate, 
the Mahdi mas¬ 
querading as J esus 
of Nazareth, and 
Hall Caine play¬ 
ing with his accus¬ 
tomed success the 
part of St. John 
the Evangelist. 

But Mr. Hall 
Caine may per¬ 
haps be more cor¬ 
rectly regarded as 
being himself the 
Great White Pro¬ 
phet of the West. 

In this book, and 
in the various 
articles whereby 
he has delivered 
his message to the 
world, Mr. Hall 
Caine preaches a 
Jehad of his own 
invention to which 
the world is bid¬ 
den to take due 
heed. 

Mr. Hall Caine 
is more success¬ 
ful as a melo- 
dramatist than 
he is likely to 
be as a prophet. 

“The White Pro¬ 
phet ” — meaning 

• " The While Pro- 
ihet," by Hall Caine. 



W. Heine- 


Photograph by] 


[Foulsham and Banfitld. 

Mr. Hall Caine at Greeba Castle. 
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radiant maiden heroine with unsullied honour from 
the Messiah’s tent, into which she had introduced 
herself as his wife for purposes of avenging a 
crime that had never been committed, we have 
descriptions of Egypt and the Soudan, which Mr. Hall 
Caine has visited for the purpose; more or less decently 
disguised sketches of living men and women who 
are or were at Cairo and Khartoum, and innumerable 
political and religious dissertations in the most 
approved style of the Manx Master. But as if to 
confuse us utterly as to the true import of the message 
of our Great White Prophet, Air. Hall Caine has 
written a diametrically opposite message, without the 
accessories of threatened virginities, in the Daily 
Telegraph and the British Weekly. Let us consider 
in turn “ The White Prophet ” of the East, the story ; 
and, secondly, its author, the White Prophet of the 
West, his message. 

. I.—THE STORY OF THE BOOK. 

Helena Graves, the heroine of “ The White 
Prophet,” is the only child of General Graves, at the 
time of the story Commander of the British forces 
in Egypt. Her mother was the daughter of a 
Jewish merchant in Madras, a woman of strong 
character and great beauty, but of little principle, 
who, after beating Helena to her lord in India, 

. no sooner came to England than she suc¬ 
cumbed to the ovt rtures of the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, a nobleman, a bachelor, a sportsman, 
a breeder of racehorses, and a member of the 
Government. Who was the woman who could with¬ 
stand such a combination? Not Helena’s mother, 
certainly, with the result that Helena’s father Hung 
the nobleman on the ground and trampled on him in 
ungovernable rage, contracting for himself thereby 
first brain fever and then heart disease. Upon the 
latter corollary of Madame Graves’s infidelity hangs 
the tale. Helena had nursed her father hack into 
sanity, and as a reward for her devotion Lord Cromer 
—I beg his pardon—Lord Nuneham, appointed her 
father to the command of the British array of occupa¬ 
tion in Egypt. This may appear a somewhat odd 
reason for military promotion, but the Great Pro- 
consul said to himself: “ This girl has the blood of 
the great women of the Bible, the Deborahs, who 
were mothers in Israel, aye, and the Jaels who avenged 
her.” Therefore, her papa, in whose veins ran none 
of the blood of the Chosen Race, was sent out to Cairo 
to command the British Army in Egypt. No sooner 
> was he installed in his palace than he had a fit, and 
■; the medical officer at once diagnosed heart disease. 
^•If this fact has been reported to the War Office 
^Helena’s father might have been retired at 
|ionce. But the medical officer and Helena, with 
Ijjthe blood of the Chosen Rate in her veins, coven¬ 
anted together to conceal this fateful secret from the 
Authorities and bom all the rest of the world. But 
• Helena was warned, as also was her father, that any 
d m j ju e excitement, any over-exertion, any outburst of 


anger even, might be fatal. Therefore the story 
begins with everything ready for the inevitable crisis. 
The heroine’s father, with this charged mine of explo¬ 
sives in his vitals ready to go off the moment he got 
into a rage; the heroine, Deborah and Jael and 
Esther reincarnate, with the secret of her father’s 
incurable malady shared only by the medical officer, 
the two of them in the hig palace at Cairo, with a 
reincarnation of General Gordon as Helena’s lover 
in the offing-—it is not surprising that by the 208th 
page of the first volume the body of the General has 
been committed to the grave. By that time every¬ 
thing had been properly tangled up in order that the 
deft Hall Caine may disentangle the skein in order to 
amuse and excite his readers. For although the 
General had died of heart disease, caused by a furious 
paroxysm of rage, which had led him to try to kill 
his intended son-in-law, compelling that unlucky 
individual to seize him by the throat and (ling him to 
the ground, the marks of his fingers on the dead man’s 
thro.it had led Helei. to believe that he had been 
murdered by Ishmacl Ameer, the Mahdi crossed with 
the Christ, whose; matrimonial misadventures are sub¬ 
sequently to be detailed. In reality the tell-tale 
finger-prints, owing to the absence of a third finger, 
were destined hereafter to reveal to Helena the fatal 
truth that if anyone had killed her father it was her 
lover, not the White Prophet, whom she had married 
in order to betray to his doom. Hence the coil out 
of which Helena is to be extricated as best Hall 
Caine can. 

But it is time to let Mr. Hall Caine introduce his 
heroine—the new Judith of modern Egypt : “Her 
name was Helena, and she was a fine, handsome girl 
in the early twenties, with coal-black hair, very dark 
eyes, a speaking face, and a smile like eternal sun¬ 
shine, well grown, splendidly developed, and carrying 
herself in perfect equipoise with natural grace and a 
certain swing when she walked,” and possessing a 
faculty withal of blushing up to the roots of her black 
hair, producing an arrangement in black and red that 
must have been quite irresistible. To her enters the 
hero, Colonel Gordon Lord, the only son of the Great 
Proconsul (whom Mr. Hall Caine has provided for 
this purpose with an American wife with Mayflower 
blood in her veins, a.id the name and something of 
the character of Gordon of Khartoum):— 

lie was one of the youngest colonels in the British Army, 
being four-and-thirty, of more than medium height, with crisp 
brown hair, and eyes of the flickering, steel-like blue that is 
common among enthusiastic natures, especially when they are 
soldiers—a man of unmistakable masculinity, yet with that vague 
suggestion of the woman about him which is sometimes seen in 
a manly face. 

No wonder that the woman soul in Helena leaped 
out to him when they met, and his man soul leaped 
out to her and they became engaged in three weeks, 
and were soon to be married, when the advent of the 
White Prophet, Ishmael Ameer, postponed for the 
whole two volumes the consummation of their love. 
The White Prophet in question is obviously a 
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character suggested by the career of the Mahdi. 
“ Ishmael Ameer was the son of a Libyan carpenter 
and boat-builder who, shortly before the days of the 
Mahdi, had removed with his family to Khartoum. 
His earliest memory was of the solitary figure of the 
groat white Pasha.” When he was seven years old 
Gordon was killed, and he lived through the carnage 
that followed. He studied at El Azhar, became a 
doctor learned in the law, was expelled for reproving 
the Grand Cadi for his immorality, and settled on an 
island far up the Nile, where he became famous as a 
preacher of righteousness and the reformation of 
Islam. The British Government promptly sent troops 
against this prophet of the desert, being determined 
to nip the new Mahdi in the bud. Being brought to 
Khartoum, he was imprisoned in a compound, where 
the sheikhs and judges of the Mohammedan faith 
“ devised a scheme to wean him from his asceticism, 
and so destroy the movement by destroying the man. 
The scheme was an old one, the wiles of a woman, 
and they knew the very woman for the purpose. This 
was a girl named Adila, a Copt, only twenty years of 
age, and by no means a voluptuous creature, but a 
little winsome thing, very sweet and feminine, always 
freshly clad, and walking barefoot on the hot sand 
with an erect confidence that was beautiful to see.” 

She had escaped intact from the Khalifa’s harem, 
but she willingly consented to be married to the 
delirious prisoner in chains, in order that she might 
nurse him back into health. He was at first very 
grateful; but—and here cometh the story of the first 
temptation 

Then a now set of emotions took possession of him, and with 
returning strength lie began to see Adila with fresh eyes. Me 
loved to look at her solt, round form, and he found the air of 
his gloomy prison full of perfume and light as she walked with 
her beautiful erect bearing and smiling blue eyes about Ins bed. 
Hitherto she had slept on a mattress which she had laid out on 
the ground by the side of his angerib, but now he wished to 
change places, and when nothing would avail with her to do so, 
lie would stretch out his arm at night until their hands met and 
elapsed, and thus linked together they would fall asleep. 

Jiut often he would awake in the darkness, not being able to 
sleep for thinking of her, and, finding one night that she was 
awake too, he said in a tremulous voice— 

“ Will you not come on to the angerib, Adila ? ” 

“Should I?’’ she whispered, and she did. 

At this point the Great White Prophet discreetly 
draws the veil. The result was, first, the immediate 
liberation of the fallen ascetic, and, secondly, the 
nine months’ baby girl, whose advent proved fatal to 
her mother. Ishmael Ameer, vowing to devote 
himself to perpetual widowerhood, began anew the 
preaching of the Reformation of Islam at Alexandria. 

This introduces us to Lord Nuneham, the Great 
Proconsul, who, whether Mr. Hall Caine intended it 
or not, every reader wall identify with Lord Cromer. 
Lord Nuneham was— 

a medium-sized yet massive person, with a stern jaw and steady 
grey eyes, behind which the cool brain was plainly packed in 
ice—a man of iron who had clearly passed through the pathway 
oflife with a firm, high step . . . No Emperor or Tsar or King 
was ever more powerful, no Pope more infallible ; but if his 


rule was hard it was also just, and for some years yet Egypt was 
well governed. 

“ When a fish goes bad,” the Aralrs say, “is it first at the 
head or at the tail?” As Lord Nuneham grew old his health 
began to fail, and he hail to (all back on the weaklings who 
were only fit to carry out his will. Then an undertone of mur¬ 
muring was heard in Egypt. The Government was the same, 
yet it was altogether different. 

The glowing fire of the great Englishman’s fame began to 
turn to ashes, and a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
appeared in the sky. His advisers complained to him of 
friction with their Ministers ; his inspectors, returning from 
tours in the country, gave him reports of scant courtesy at the 
hands of natives, and to account for their failures they worked 
up in his mind the idea of a vast racial and religious con¬ 
spiracy. 

And so, after sinister efforts to punish the whole people 
for the excesses of their journalists by enlarging the British 
Army and making the country pay the expense, he found a 
means to pass a new Press law, to promulgate it by help of the 
Prime Minister, now Regent in the Khedive’s place, and to, 
suppress every native newspaper in Egypt in one day. By that, 
blow the Egyptians were staggered into silence, the Rritish’’ 
officials went about with stand-off manners and airs of con¬ 
scious triumph, and Lord Nuneham himself, mistaking violence 
for power, thought he was master of Egypt once more. 

But low, very low on the horizon, a new planet now rose in 
the firmament. 


This was the White Prophet, Ishmael Ameer, who 
was now beginning to trouble Alexandria as Jesus 
trouhled Jerusalem. Lord Nuneham determined to 
smash the new Mahdi, and entrusted the task to his 
son and heir, the idolised Colonel Gordon Lord: 
But he reckoned without his host. Colonel Gordon 
Lord, instead of smashing the White Prophet, 
discovers in him the “ real type of the Arab out of 
the desert, uncorrupted by the cities, a man of peace, 
perhaps, but full of deadly fire and dauntless energy,” , 
and reports to Cairo that “ Ishmael Ameer is one of 
the flame-bearers of the world ; let who will put him 
down, i will not.” Hence ructions—culminating in 
a violent scene with his father, his General, and his 
betrothed, in which General Graves, after ordering 
his future son-in-law to seize Ishmael, who had come’ 
to Cairo, and close El Azhar, tears Colonel Lord's* 
decorations from his breast, snaps his sword acrossl 
his knee, and orders him into arrest. Helena, of< 
course, is forbidden to marry a traitor, and the closings 
of El Azhar is entrusted to another officer, whom# 
while in the execution of his duty, Helena’s lover 
treats in this fashion ;— " 


With the spring of a tiger he leapt up to Macdonald, laicfc 
hold of him by the collar of his khaki jacket, dragged him froth" 
the saddle, flung him headlong on the ground, and stamped off 
him as if he had been a poisonous snake. 


The men are separated. Gordon Lord is now 
doubly compromised. Not only, has he disobeyed 
orders, but he has assaulted a British officer in com¬ 
mand of troops on active service. Before the final 
scene he had gone back to have it out, in words at 
least, with General Graves, the father of Helena, wha 
had just before endured a most trying visit from 
Ishmael Ameer, whose freedom of access to the 
Commander-in-Chief is only exceeded by the freedomfi 
of speech which he uses at the interview. It i| 




amazing that the White Prophet did not bring on an 
attack of the heart in General Graves, But that .was 
reserved for Colonel Gordon Lord, who, after a 
violent scene with Helena’s father, and to save his life, 
3 ings the old General to the ground, where he dies on 
the spot. Gordon Lord, who knew nothing of the 
General’s heart trouble, thinks he has killed his 
friend and benefactor. He flies, and in his flight 
reaches El Azhar, where he perpetrates the tigerish 
assault on the Colonel in command. 

The story is now in full swing. The heroine, in 
despair at the loss of her lover and the death of her 
lather, is swept off her feet by the discovery of the 
finger-marks on her father’s throat. She believes that 
they are the fingers of the White Prophet, and vows 
to avenge herself upon the man who killed her father. 
Off she goes to Khartoum, passing herself off as a 
Ranee from India who wishes to be of use to the 
Prophet. To regularise the position he suggests sne 
should marry him pro forma —for, of course, he would 
sever, never touch another woman after the late 
lamented Adila. Helena, aspiring to be another 
Judith, consents. Ishmael has organised a vast 
icheme of passive resistance and the non-pay¬ 
ment of taxes as a protest against the closing 
)f El Azhar. She becomes privy to all the 
details of the conspiracy. With devilish ingenuity 
she suggests to her husband that he should go to 
3 airo to prepare for the reception of a pilgrimage to 
proclaim the coming of the Promised One, and then, 
irtien he has accepted her proposal, she betrays the 
vhole scheme to the Proconsul. Her conscience 
revolts, but she stifles it by the constantly repeated 
:ry: “ This man killed my father! ” Meantime the 
nan who had really killed her father, her lover, comes 
to Khartoum disguised as a Bedouin, and is intro¬ 
duced by the White Prophet to his wife. Tableau ! 

It would hardly be fair to Mr. Hall Caine to give 
away the contents of the second volume, which tells 
sow Ishmael Ameer began to make love to his wife 
Helena, how she escapes from his amorous advances, 
md how everything ends happily—in a way not 
more ludicrously impossible than is the case in 
most melodramas. , I do not tell the secret of how 
Hie almost impossible situation is saved, because the 
best thing in the book is the ingenuity with which 
Mr. Hall Caine extricates his hero and heroine from the 
predicaments in which he has involved them. Readers 
imust find that out for themselves by following the 
|uthor’s panoramic melodrama to its close. 

L Lord Nuneham is no doubt meant to be a study of 
| t type rather than a sketch of any particular Pro- 
ggmsul. But it was Mr. Hall Caine’s fortune to have 
j|brd Cromer constantly before his mind’s eye when 
|e was writing this book. Hence nine men out of 
|e$ will say Nuneham is Cromer. That, however, is 
wt a small matter. What is not a small matter is 
Ht Mr, Hall Caine speaks with so uncertain a voice, 
n his fiction tue reader imagines that he pas- 
ppgtfly. condemns the worse than Pontius Pilate 


policy of Lord Nuneham. In his supplementary 
serious contributions to the press he appears as his 
apologist and advocate. But of that more anon. 

II.—MR. HALL CAINE AS PROPHET: 

WHITE AND FALSE. 

The net impression left by “ The White Prophet,” 
the book, is, that what Mr. Hall Caine obviously 
regards as the conventional official conception of the 
duty of the State to religious teachers in the East is 
detestable, unsound, and altogether to be repro¬ 
bated. His sympathies, we take it, are entirely with 
Colonel Gordon Lord and against the Cadi-dictated 
policy of the Proconsul. And so far as the book 
leaves this impression on the mind it makes for 
righteousness, and “ The White Prophet,” the book, 
is a true prophet. But no sooner is the book pub¬ 
lished than Mr. Hall Caine, the author, indites a 
series of articles for the daily and weekly press, in 
which, executing a complete somersault, sympathetic 
and intellectual, he sets forth an elaborate plea in 
defence of Lord Nuneham’s Pontius Pilate policy. 
All our Proconsuls, he argues, must be Pontius 
Pilates; it is a necessity of their position. And in 
saying this our White Prophet becomes a false 
prophet whose message will by none be repudiated 
more fiercely than by those who have read and 
admired his book. 

Mr. Hall Caine as a storyteller has his points 
which enable him to command his circulation; but 
as a prophet he cannot be said to be a success. He 
is too muddle-headed for anything. Posing as a 
Liberal—nay, even as a Radical—he has been 
expounding a policy of persecution from which even 
M. Pobedonostzeff might have recoiled in horror. I 
have read very carefully his letters in the Daily Tele¬ 
graph, and his sermon in the British Weekly , and 
I am simply amazed and confounded to find that 
any Englishman or Manxman can at this time of 
day have so utterly failed to grasp even the first 
rudiments of the principles of religious liberty. 

Talk about Pontius Pilate ! Pontius Pilate is a 
saint when he is placed in comparison with Mr. Hall 
Caine’s conception of what an English Proconsul is 
and must be in Egypt. A more utterly hopeless 
confession of political atheism I have seldom read 
than the message which this White Prophet from the 
Isle of Man in his letters proclaims in our ears as 
gospel truth after holding it up to execration in his 
story. He does not even seem to have the remotest 
glimmering conception of the principles of liberty and 
justice which inspired men like Pontius Pilate and 
Gallio. Give me a thousand times over a heathen 
procurator or judge in the early days of the Roman 
Empire rather than such British Proconsuls and 
Sirdars and Administrators as Mr. Hall Caine sees 
in Egypt. 

I hold no brief for Lord Cromer. But surely 
there is no reason for assuming that his ethical 
ideas as a judge and an administrator were infinitely 
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lower than those of Pontius Pilate. Mr. Hall Caine 
asserts not once, but many times, that the mainten¬ 
ance of a Christian British Empire demands the 
sacrifice of principles of justice and the adoption of 
principles of religious persecution from which Pilate 
would have recoiled. Pilate never considered that it 
was a duty he owed to Caesar to hunt down, imprison, 
and kill Jesits Christ. The Roman Empire was 
broad based upon the principle of religious tolera¬ 
tion. No one was killed or hunted down merely 
because he proclaimed that he was a God or a 
messenger of God. But Mr. Hall Caine repudiates 



right and just. For he has no hesitation in saying | T 
that— 

if a man claim to be divine, nay, though he never takes it ■ 
upon himself to do so, if his followers believe in his divinity, the 
Government must make short work of him. There can be one 
authority only at one time in any country, and if the people 
believe they have the messenger of God in their midst they are 
not going to obey the servants of the State. 

A bad look-out for Mrs. Eddy if this White Prophet’s 
doctrines obtained acceptance in the United States. 
Who gave Mr. Hall Caine a right to proclaim so ■ ■ 
sweeping a doctrine of the duty of the State to perse- '• 
cute and to slay any of its subjects to whom the Lord 
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his doctrine as one that is far too liberal, far too 
idvanced for the Christian British Empire of the 
wentieth century. He says :— 

Our position as a Christian Government in Egypt is so closely 
nalogous to that of the Roman Empire in Palestine 2,000 
ears ago that if Jesus Christ Himself were to re-appear in the 
loudan in the present year of grace, living the same life there as 
ie lived in Judaea, preaching exactly the same doctrine, being 
ailed by the same cries on going into Khartoum as greeted Him 
n going into Jerusalem, and making the same replies when 
hallenged at Ilis trial about Ilis kingship, the Governor- 
leneral, Sir Reginald Wingate, could not possibly escape from 
le necessity of putting Him to death. 

Further, our White False Prophet recognises this 
ot only as a regrettable necessity, he accepts it as 


hath spoken ? Torquemada and Diocletian might 
their ineffectual fires before this apostate Liberal wi 
with the high praises of religion on his lips, encot 
ages the State to murder every religious teacher wt 
inspires the masses with a faith in his divine mi 
sion. It is simply inexplicable that the man wh<S 
makes Gordon Lord the hero of his novel should in 1 
letters to the press pose as the justifier of the doctrine^ 
of Lord Nuneham. 

“ There can only be one authority in the State ail 
one time,” says Mr. Caine, ignoring altogether thjM|j 
Christ has authority as well as Caesar. Render ur “ 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s by all means, bll| 
we repudiate with derisive contempt this New Proph* 
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who would extend the Empire of Cassar to the 
Utmost confines of the domain in which the con¬ 
science is supreme. As an evidence of the extent to 
which a brutal and materialised Jingoism has de¬ 
moralised the ethical sense of our people not even 
Rudyard Kipling is so deplorable an example as 
Mr. Hall Caine ; but for Mr. Hall Caine, who 
poses as the prophet of all the humanities, who 
proclaims his belief that the welfare of a nation 
rests on its religion, to hold the candle to the 
devil of secular persecution is too much. But 
Mr. Hall Caine probably only repeats the senti¬ 
ments of some of the administrators whom he met in 
Cairo and the Soudan. The early disciples boldly 
asserted that it was their duty to obey God rather 
than man, and all those who are the salt of the earth 
must think so, or the salt has lost its savour. But 
this appears to be pestilent heresy in the eyes of 
Lord Cromer, if Mr. Hall Caine is to be accepted as 
, his prophet. 

It is a deplorable instance of atavism. Mr. Hall 
Caine represents a throw-back to the long-exploded 
doctrine which led the East India Company to exclude 
■ missionaries from India. The principles of absolute 
' impartiality between all religions is the only possible 
principle that can be adopted by a British Govern¬ 
ment established in the midst of alien creeds. But 
.because it is obvious that the State cannot and ought 
not to undertake the task of religious propaganda, 
Mr. Hall Caine incontinently leaps to the conclusion 
that it is therefore justified in employing dungeons 
4nd the gallows in order to prevent any private 
persons from undertaking the task. Speaking of 
Christian propaganda in Moslem countries, Mr. Hall 
- Caine says:— 

We cannot do it, and, what is more, sue cannot, as a Govern¬ 
ment, stand by and see anybody else do it. No missionary enter¬ 
prise under our rule in the Soudan is possible if it makes 
.'proselytising a part of its propaganda. Lord Cromer had iound 
j that out when he made the order that north of the provinces in 
/which pure paganism prevailed Christian missionaries should not 
^'labour. Hut what does this order involve? It involves a frank 
‘•recognition of the fact that a Christian Government in a country 
corrupted by a false interpretation of its own pure faith is 
/powerless to propagate Christianity. 

Bad as this is, there is worse to follow. Not only 
4 does Mr. Hall Caine maintain that the British Govern- 
^Bjent is justified in forcibly restraining Christian 
j$*nen from preaching the Christian faith to their fellow- 
faubjects, but he asserts with equal emphasis that the 
^Government is morally bound to dap by the heels 
pjtny Moslem who endeavours to bring about a revival 
gpr effect a reformation of Islam. 

KK Surely all this is of the devil, and such a 
Passage is worthy of the anathema of all civilised 


men. This fetich worship of the State is a modem 
form of the deification of Caesar. We are ready to 
make many sacrifices to maintain the civilising 
Empire of Great Britain, but we are not prepared to 
sacrifice the very objects to secure which the Empire 
was constituted. Empire is not an end in itself. It 
is an instrument which is useful or not, only in so faf 
as it secures certain ends, among which religious 
liberty and freedom of conscience stand first. We 
have no use for a pseudo-Christian apostate English 
Empire which cynically forbids Paul to preach and 
justifies in advance the crucifixion of an indefinite 
series of Christs. 

Mr. Hall Caine has done the State some service in 
compelling our decadent atavistic worshippers of the 
State to realise that, with all their high boasts of pro¬ 
gress and civilisation, they are less just than Pontius 
Pilate and infinitely less statesmanlike than Gallio. 
Religious opinion, even when it takes the extreme 
form of conferring upon simple mortals the titles of a 
god, ought never to L • interfered with unless it results 
in overt acts of rebellion or of breaches of the 
criminal law. But our fellow-subjects should in these 
cases be punished for rebellion or for crime, not 
because they, in their delusion, imagine a neighbour 
to he divine. If, for instance, the Sirdar of the 
Soudan were in his private devotions to render 
divine honours to Mr. Hall Caine, if he were to pray 
to the White Prophet of the Isle of Man as to a god, 
he ought not to be interfered with. But if, proceed¬ 
ing from the private exercise of his personal belief in 
the divinity of Mr. Ha'l Caine, he were to put in 
practice the infamous principles laid down by Mr. 
Hall Caine in the British Weekly, and to forbid all 
Christian teaching, and to stamp out by the use of 
the gaoler and the hangman every attempt at a 
revival and reformation of Islam, then, indeed, the 
Sirdar would deserve to be dismissed and even 
impeached, not because he believed in Hall Caine, 
but because under the impulsion of that faith he 
committed crimes against the law and constitution 
of the British Empire. So it is with all other 
Prophets, whether yellow, brown, or black. We 
ought to let them deliver their message, teach their 
doctrine, and so far from regarding them with enmity 
and treating them With severity, we should respect 
their enthusiasm and protect their liberty of 
prophesying. If their followers should break the 
law, overt acts of crime must, of course, be visited 
with their appointed punishment. But to accept for 
a moment the monstrous doctrine of Mr. Hall Caine 
would be to put back the clock of civilisation for two 
thousand years and to betray the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of human progress. 
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MR. CHESTERTON ON BERNARD SHAW. 

Our two great humorists, having exhausted other 
subjects for the exercise of their pleasant wit, have 
now taken to writing about each other. John Lane 
last month published George Bernard Sham , by 
Gilbert K. Chesterton, at 5s., and Mr. Massingham 
published in the Nation at 6d. George Bernard Shaw 
on Gilbert K. Chesterton. It is a pretty exercise of 
sword-play, for both men are cunning of fence and 
know how to make the sparks fly. One of the best 
things that Mr. Chesterton says about Mr. Shaw is 
that he is a typical Puritan, a Puritan being defined 
as “ a man whose mind had no holidays ’’ and who 
held that “ God can only be praised by direct con¬ 
templation of Him ” :— 

Bernard Shaw exhibits all that is purest in the Puritan ; the 
desire to see truth face to face even if it slay us. the high 
impatience with irrelevant sentiment or obstructive symbol ; 
the constant effort to keep the soul at its highest pressure and 
speed, llis instincts upon all social customs and questions are 
Puritan, llis favourite author is Bunyan. 

There is truth in this; but to make it the whole 
truth it should be added that Bernard Shaw is an 
Irishman as well as a Puritan, and that he is f.’homme 
qui rit of our time, compelled to conceal the anguish 
of his heart behind the mask of an eternal grin. 

In Sailing Shi/>s (Sidgwick and Jackson. 16s. net) 
Mr. E. Keble Chatterton gives a most thorough and 
withal interesting description of the evolution of sail¬ 
ing ships, from the Egyptian craft of 6,000 u.c. tc the 
magnificent tea clippers of 1880, the splendid German 
five-masters, and the racing yachts of to-day. The 
Vikings built open boats of a type still in use in 
Russian and Norwegian waters. They understood 
the art of building the hull so as to reduce the resist¬ 
ance of the vessel through the water, an art which was 
then lost and only revived in modern times. It was 
from the Mediterranean, however, that the sailing ship 



Egyptian Ship of about 6,000 B.C. : The earliest 
known „ sailing ship.. 



Mediterranean Warship of the 13th century : The fore¬ 
runner of the Wooden Walls of Nelson’s day. 


actually came. For centuries it was exceedingly 
unwieldy, but the influence of the swift open boats 
of the North began to be felt, and the result of a 
combination between the two was seen in the ships 
which were used at the time of the Armada. Frond 
those days until the arrival of steam constant progress' 
was made with the sailing ship, hut it was not' 
until the middle of last century that it became really 
swift. The speeding up was directly due to tea.’ 
This quickly lost its delicate flavour if kept loo long< 
in the hold, and in consequence great merchants*: 
encouraged quick passages by means of large money: 
pri/.cs and in many other ways. ITntil the arrival 
iron as a shipbuilding material the Americans, withi; 
their inexhaustible forests, turned out the quickest] 
clippers, but when iron and steel took the place al> 
wood they fell behind. The fastest tea ship ever 
built was the Sir Lancelot , which actually made thfe : 
passage from Canton to Deal in eighty-nine days*' 
Her best run in twenty-four hours was 354 
nearly fifteen miles an hour. She was 886 toflj| 
register. The largest British sailing ship was built% 
1890, and had 3,330 tons register. Mr. ChattertotJ 
thinks that auxiliary power in the shape of petrol 
motors may save the sailing ship from extinction. Tt$ 
book contains one hundred and thirty illustrations. 

4 

CATHERINE TILE GREAT. , 

The true character of Catherine the Great appeal 
to have been only recently discovered by our novelist# 
and essayists. The popularity of the two bodksj, 
“A Romance of a Court "and “A Romance of an 
Empress,” probably explains Mr. Hamilton Drunfr; 
inond’s selection of Catherine’s Court as the scene ojj 





his well-written novel, Shoes of Gold (Stanley Paul 
gad Co.). It is a spirited story of adventure and 
Intrigue, culminating in the tragic end of the wretched 
"Peter. The characters are vividly drawn, and, for a 
iwondcr, Catherine’s magnanimity and courage are 
brought into strong relief. She is the central figure 
jn the romance as she was the central figure in 
history, and Mr. Drummond may be congratulated 
ppon contributing something to the vindication of the 
memory of one of the greatest women who ever sat 
Upon a throne. As much can hardly be said of the 
compiler of the Lo 7 >e Intrigues of Royal Courts , 
Thornton Hall (Werner Laurie. 12s. (»I 1 , who pre- 
faces his more or less scandalous collect ion of royal 
femours by a frontispiece in colours of Catherine II. 
put even the revival of the story of Potemkin’s extra¬ 
ordinary career may be excused, since it is introduced 
an extract from Voltaire’s eulogy of “ the only 
ifreat man in Europe, though Frederick is living. Her 
ipOul comprehends all things, her mind might serve 
|o measure all capacities.” As a matter of fact, the 
leal greatness of Catherine is only now beginning to 
he appreciated. It has been her tragic fate to have 
that was best in her obscured by what was worst in 
j|er. An incontinence and inconstancy which would 




have excited no remark in a man have damned the 
woman to such an extent that it is only to-day pos¬ 
terity is beginning to discover the essential greatness 
of her character, the vastness of her ambitions and 
the splendour of her ideals. Contrast her heroic 
figure with those of the other more or less squalid 
heroines of this gallery of dishonour, and you see the 
difference at once. Mr. Thornton Hall is an 
industrious collector of gossip about the “ goings on ” 
of Royalties, and his book contains much piquant 
reading. 

BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Two notable works have just been issued by 
Methuen and Co. Elizabeth , Queen of Bohemia 
(jos. 6d. net) is a republication of Mrs. Everett 
Green’s “ Life,” revised and the references brought 
up to date by her niece, Mrs. Lomas. Words of 
praise for this acknowledged classic are unnecessary, 
the style of the reproduction all that is to be desired, 
and the footnotes just what are needed. This story 
of tho “Queen of Vi carts” is full of every kind 
of romance. And Mrs. Green knew exactly how to 
weave her story, whilst no pains were too great so 
that it might be perfect in every detail. From grave 
to gay the story continues through sorrow and 
poverty, comparative riches and exile, until the 
death at Leicester House of this ancestress of our 
King and her funeral in Westminster Abbey. 

St. Theresa of Spain (7s. fid. net), by Helen Hester 
Colvill, does not occupy exactly the same field as 
the biography by Mrs. Cunninghame Graham. The 
practical rather than the mystical side of her nature 
is brought out. Saint Theresa was born in 15x5, and 
Miss Colvill shows how she developed, from the first 
phase of imaginative girlish frivolity, through the 
storm and stress of religious persecution, to the 
noman strong in faith, who founded A convent 
dedicated to San Josef, in the administration of which 
she spent the happiest years of her life. She con¬ 
tinued to establish and rule over foundation after 
foundation both for women and men—ever in the 
midst of her labours keeping up the mystic com¬ 
munion with God which was her aim and joy. In 
her own words :— 

Behold, Thou focst here my heart, 

Within Thy ha: id I lay it whole ; 

Since I would give myself to Thee, 

What will Thou, Master, have of me? 

The book is illustrated, and both volumes are well 
and carefully indexed, the authorities for the various 
statements being also indicated. 

TWO FRENCH BOOKS. 

Two French books have recently been sent me— 
one, M. Jacques Bardoux’s Silhouettes d’ Outre-Manehe, 
the other M. Jean Carrfere’s graphic account of the 
Calabrian earthquakes of 1907, 1908, and the 
present year— La Terre Tremblante. M. Bardoux’s 
book gives brief sketches of well-known personages, 
who include Mr. John Burns, Sir Henry Campbell- 

Bannerman, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, Lord 
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Randolph Churchill, Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir 
Edward Grey, “ Joe Chamberlain,” Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Cromer, Baroness Burdett-Coutts (the only woman 
among them), William Whiteley, Holman Hunt, and 
Mr. Richard Bell. A curious and motley collection, 
some people will say. How pleased Holman Hunt, 
for instance, would have been to have found himself 
rubbing shoulders with Whiteley ! 

The biographical part of these sketches will be 
mostly familiar reading to English people ; what they 
will be chiefly interested in is the French point of 
view of the personalities considered. As might be 
expected, a character such as Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s is much more sympathetic to M. Bar- 
doux than Mr. Chamberlain’s. Mr. John Burns 
would hardly be flattered at being told that his legis¬ 
lative programme has no pretensions to originality, 
and that he does not originate ideas, but only deepens 
furrows already made. Yet, as M. Bardoux admits, 
it is impossible to analyse the well-controlled, deter¬ 
mined character of our first working-class Minister 
without both respecting and liking him. He is a 
credit alike to his class, his race, and his nation. To 
Mr. Burns Sir Edward Grey is sharply opposed. M. 
Bardoux greatly admires Sir Edward Grey’s exterior ; 
he is, indeed, exactly the type of Englishman that 
the French do admire. (Hachette. 298 pp. F'r. 
3-5°)- 

No book, so far as I remember, has appeared in 
English on the regions of Italy recently devastated by 
earthquakes and on those earthquakes themselves; 
and when one does appear it is not likely to be more 
vivid than M. Carrere’s. It reads rather like a 
reprint of newspaper articles, but very good news¬ 
paper articles (Plon-Nourrit. 331 pp. Fr. 3.50). 

DENMARK. 

As Secretary of the International Visits Associa¬ 
tion, Miss F. M. Butlin has conducted several parties 
to Denmark; and it is quite evident that her book, 
Amovg the Danes (Methuen. Index and illustrations 
in colour and from photographs. 274 pp. 7s. 6d. 
net), is not based on impressions derived from one, 
but on knowledge gained during many sojourns in this 
not very well-known country. The* book deals chiefly 
with Jutland, Fyen, and Seeland, though, of course, a 
fair amount of space is devoted to Copenhagen. Some 
of it is descriptive of Danish life and institutions; 
some of Danish popular resorts, such as Skagen, which 
visitors to Sweden by the Thule line must have seen 
stuck on a bare yet attractive sea coast, at the very 
end of Denmark, as it were; and some of Danish 
legends and heroes. What we should have liked is a 
little more about the actual daily life of the Danes, 
especially the classes which correspond to our own 
middle-classes. The writer recommends English 
people visiting Denmark to cross over in a Danish 
boat, which is not bad advice , and, instead of going 
straight through from Esbjerg, the place of landing, 
to Copenhagen, to stay a day or two ip Esbjerg, 
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and see something of a little town which has comej 
into existence solely in order to supply us with,, 
butter, eggs and bacon. An interesting account is . 
given of the farms, co-operative dairies, co-operative . 
egg-export societies, and co-operative slaughter* | 
houses. Apparently the Danes rejoice exceedingly,^ 
in their short summer ; and in the warm weather you'vj 
can travel through the whole country without having :* 
a meal indoors. Neither their hotels nor their?! 
restaurants are dear. - 

“ THE FINGERPOST.” A 

A Guide to the Professions and Occupations of"'\ 
Educated Women. Third edition, is., or is. 3 d- j 
post free. (Central Bureau for the Employment of J 
Women, 9, Southampton Street, Holborn, W.C.). j 
So far as I know no English book exists to take the 
place of this one. There is something rather similar 
in French, but in English nothing, and an exceedingly ( 
useful and complete volume it is. The professions 
and occupations are divided into thirteen sections; ; 
Arts and Crafts, Business, Domestic Work, Farming, 1 
Horticulture, Lecturing, Medicine, Miscellaneous 
(including Journalism), Nursing, Public Work, Secre- * 
tarial Work, Social and Philanthropic, and Teaching. j 
The articles are all extremely practical; they contain .» 
details of the qualities specially demanded by tha& 
occupation dealt with, the training required, its length 1 
and probable cost, often with details as to where such’ 1 *;! 
training can be obtained, and the probable initial// 
salary. It is interesting to find so much space given/! 
to outdoor pursuits—dairy work, poultry-keeping, and$f 
six different kinds of gardening being dealt with. 

FOR FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 

Fertilisers and Manures, by A. D. Hall, M.A., F.R.S, '| 
(John Murray. 5s. net). The indifferent cultivators* 
anxious to obtain increased crops will not find a series^ 
of recipes to save him the trouble of thinking. ThifVj 
book is a companion volume to “ The Soil,” and the 
author’s task is limited to a faithful record of thafj 
latest available and reliable information, together with; 
a clear exposition of the scientific principles unde 
lying the use of artificial manures. The spe< 
application is left in every case to the grower himsel 
who must do his own share of the thinking in this 
in less important matters, Chapter II. is devoted 
a consideration of “ Fertilisers containing Nitrogen,^ 
and while showing on page 33 the marked benefits 
wheat and roots following clover, Mr. Hall is not , 
a convert to the necessity of using bacterial cultur 

to secure a continuance of such increased ben_ 

Mr. Hall is, however, very fully alive to the important! 
part played by bacterium in soil fertility, and admits;, 
that “ cases may be quoted where the use of these $ 
pure cultures of nodule-forming bacteria have been,;? 1 
of great service, generally on newly reclaimed soils,;;" 
which have thus become for the first time capable of J 
carrying any leguminous crop.” Coming from Mr,/ 
Hall, this is a notable admission indeed ! 
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The Standard Cyclopedia of Modern Agriculture 
'^Gresham Publishing Co.). Volume V. (DUC-FIR) 
of this useful series is now published, and is well 
up to the high standard of its predecessors. The 
special feature of this volume is a general and parti¬ 
cular summary of “ Farming.” 'Phis article occupies 
fifty pages of the text, and as the collective work of 
many of the leading authorities on agriculture, con¬ 
tains much of value to every one interested in agricul¬ 
tural matters. The farmer at any rate will find this 
cyclopedia quite indispensable. In addition to 
numerous woodcuts the volume contains no fewer than 
twenty plates. 

Small Holders : What they must do to succeed , with 
a chapter on the Revival of Rural Life. By Edwin A. 
Pratt (P. S. King and Son. 2s. net). A rational 
treatment-of an important social (not political) ques¬ 
tion. The author is wisely of opinion that success is 
only to be secured by organisation and co-operation. 
This is really the first and last word in a matter of 
national moment. 

“ 11EAUTIFUL FLOWERS AND XIOW TO GROW THEM.” 

This is a colour-book on gardening by Messrs. 
Horace J. and Walter P. Wright, illustrated by 
Beatrice and Francis E. James, and issued in seven¬ 
teen parts at is. net each. The seventeenth part has 
just appeared, and the book may now be had com¬ 
plete in two volumes, at ios. 6 d. net per volume 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack). This last number, which 
contains some charming colour illustrations, deals 
with “ Flowers for Suburban Gardens.” The book, 
of course, aims at being as practically useful as it is 
artistically beautiful. 

NEW ZEALAND JN “TIIE ALL RED SERIES.” 

It is Sir Arthur Douglas who has been chosen to 
write the book on The Dominion of New Zealand in 
“ The All Red Series ” which Sir Isaac Pitman and 
Sons are publishing. On the whole the book is well 
done, though the illustrations certainly might have 
been rather less hackneyed ; and it is distinctly unfor¬ 
tunate to have chosen one (out of so few) of Waimangu 
geyser, since for some years now it has been inactive. 

\ Of course, a great deal'of New Zealand’s special legis¬ 
lation is only very briefly described ; and those really 
interested in it will always have to refer to more detailed 
■ works. As a reference book “The Year-book of 
' New Zealand ” contains a great deal more informa¬ 
tion, while, as literature, Mr. Reeves’s books must 
Lrank much higher. The best chapteis in this book 
c,£re perhaps those on the fauna and flora; but 
Inhere are also good ones on climate, on sport, and 
pn the Maoris. No very good idea is given of 
‘social life of New Zealand ; and the drawbacks 
ypeLtod there are undoubted drawbacks—to the life 
■raie are haidly sufficiently insisted upon. The 
■filter has, perhaps, lived too long in England. 


Almost the only place where he lets himself go is in 
the chapter on “ Flora,” where he describes a morn¬ 
ing ride across the New Zealand plains, and describes 
it so as to give some real, vivid idea of the scenery 
(Pitman. With map, index and appendixes. 7s. 6d. 
net). 

“MY LAST NOVEL.” 

Miss Helen Mathers (Mrs. Henry Reeves) has just 
issued that which she says will be her last novel, for 
she wisely feels that after more than thirty years it is 
better to let her public feel something of a loss, than 
to wait and find that she may have got out of touch. 
Not that she intends to leave off writing : she hopes 
now for time for the more serious sides of life. Nor 
has she lost verve or knack in writing. Love the Thief 
(Stanley Paul. 6s.) is as forcible as was “ Coming 
Thro’ the Rye ” ; but the style has altered; love must 
now be supplemented by adventures, detective and 
otherwise, if it is that love of passion] of which Miss 
Mr there has always been the exponent, and which in 
her earlier books usually ended badly for the one 
whose love was strong and real. Kit, the heroine of 
“ Love the Thief,” is daring, mischievous, loving, and 
a lover of sport. The contrast between Miss Mathers’ 
first heroine, Helen Adair, and Kit is interesting 
as an example of what was demanded in a heroine 
then and now. 

SOME RECENT NOVELS. 

Mary up at Gaffries, by S. Cl Nethersole (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.). Does the reader want to go on an 
imaginary journey to a country village, such as even 
yet may be found here anil there a little way off the 
direct railway lines ? Let him take this story of Mary 
and her belongings in the village of Pye ; the Squire 
and his little butterfly daughter; the doctor and the 
parson; the farmers owning their land, and with a 
pedigree nearly as old as that of the Squire , the 
innkeeper, and many another. The opening chapter 
tells of the betrayal of the innkeeper’s only child by 
the nephew of Miss Kempe of Gaffries, and then the 
history is closed for twenty-three years, when Mary is 
discovered in London carefully tending the far-away 
cousin, whom sh * has always supposed to be her 
mother ; and her fir .1 shock is the discovery that she 
is her child by adoption only. Mary is invited to 
Gaffries, and soon the underlying tragedy of life in 
the country village begins to reveal itself; her cousins 
are spinsters because their people had disgraced their 
name, and their unbending pride would not permit 
them to pass on that disgrace to another generation. 
The Squire’s pretty Letitia loves and is engaged to a 
cousin, who is physically very attractive, but he throws 
her off with just the statement that he likes another 
girl better ; and Mary, who has also learnt what love 
means, in her pride refuses to marry until she finds 
out who were her parents. The characterisation is 
good and the descriptions of country life true to 
nature. 
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SOME ROMANCES. 

In The Solitary Farm (Ward, Lock. 6s.) Fergus 
Hume has evolved another intense drama of crime. 
The question upon which the plot turns is—Which of 
three men was the murderer or the murdered.? 
There is a statement about occult matters which it 
would be interesting to prove. Cyril Lester says that 
Somerset House contains the log of a ship which 
rescued a shipwrecked boat-load—directed to it by 
information conveyed accurately to the captain by 
spirit influences. 

Mr. Marriott Watson, in The Castle by the Sea 
(Macmillan. 6s.), writes in a much lighter vein a 
capital adventure story in which a well-to-do writer 
takes a castle on the South I )cvon seashore in order 
to get on quietly with his work. Hut he never even 
begins it—supposed burglais, a death-watch, and 
falling in love being a prelude to imprisonment in 
dark caves with his lady-love and the owner of the 
castle. The horror of darkness is vividly described, 
and the relief of the happy ending great. 

Cardillac, by Robert Barr (Mills and Boon. 6s.), 
is a merry melodrama which would make a man forget 
an appointment, if he once got into the swing of its 
succession of thrills and laughter. The period is that 
of Louis XIII., and the aim of the hero and heroine 
to get Marie de Medici out of her prison in Bloi.s. 

Dr. Dale's Dilemma , by G. W. Appleton (John 
Long. 6s.), is an amusing extravaganza, in which 
wives, dead and alive, housekeepers’ duels, and the 
man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo are 
amazingly mingled. 

Gerald Maxwell’s The Last Lord Alvanley (Mills 
and Boon. 6s.) is almost like a ghost of the past, 
with its alchemy, weird imaginings, and beast-featured 
hero. The story is lightened and acquires a keen 
human interest by the tender love of the two self- 
sacrificing friends, and the skill of the compilation is 
such that once commenced the book has to be 
finished. 

Two Women , by Baroness d’Anethan (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.), is a curious study of a mother and 
daughter, the first of early Victorian sentimentality, 
the last ultra practical. The key to their tragedy is 
that Lady Beaumont married a man whose first wife 
was not dead, as he supposed, whilst she, to keep the 
truth from her daughter, married again. 

In A Country Corner (Cassell. 6s ) Miss Lefeuvrc 
gives the younger generation much the same pre¬ 
scription as was given to their elders in “ The Valley 
of a Hundred Fires.” “ Your lives are not yoUr own ” 
is the burden of a tender story in which love and 
marriage, sweet rest and companionship are the 
refreshing conclusion of an upward struggle. 

The period of the story in Holborn Bill , by Chris¬ 
tian Tearle (Mills and Boon. 6s ), is the early part 
of the nineteenth century, and the chief personages 
are a delightful Doctor Brenchlcy, who is a friend of 
Boswell, his niece and several of his friends, a 


retired naval captain, a great merchant, and ait 
Admiralty clerk, who are all really types. There is, 
of course, a love story, the sailor lover disappearing 
during one of the naval battles, but the charm of the 
book is the description of Holborn Hill, Ely Place, 
and its neighbourhood in those early days. 

The Bride of the Mistletoe , by James Lane Allen 
(Macmillan. 2 s. 6d.). This is scarcely a novel—just 
the story of two nights and a day, during which two 
middle-aged people, husband and wife, who have 
always been lovers, pass through a period of tempera¬ 
mental stress in which the wife’s suffering is clearly 
pictured; but the chief cause, the husband’s secret, 
is only hinted at; presumably it is some failure in his 
love. 

The Secret Terror , by Brenda (S. Paul and Co. 
6s.). A story with a purpose, which tells how the 
beautiful daughter of a country squire, nervous and 
sleepless, is, as a child, ordered to take stimulants, 
and thus takes the first step towards dipsomania. Her 
“ secret terror ” is lest she should be found out. Mrs. 
Clavering, Reine and her brother are live characters. 
Harriet Sorby’s self-sacrifice is well described—if her 
reward is unusual it is deserved ; and the story is 
interesting as a whole, though rather too long drawn 
out. 


Leading Bosks of the Month. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION. 

Annl Domini. Mabel N. LimUav. 2 vols......(Methuen) net io/t( 

Social Teaching of the Bible. S. JC Reekie.(Culley) net */o 

Genesis Unveiled .iNisbet) net 3/0 

The Welsh.Religious Revival, 1904 - 5 . Rev. ,J. V. Morgan ... , 

s (Chapman) net 3/S, 

Decay of the Church of Rome. McCabe.(Methuen) net 7/0 

Mesmerism and Christian Science. !•'. Podmore. 

(Methuen) net iq/6 

Mill Hill School. 1807 - 1907 . N. O. I'.rett Tames ...(Melrose) net 7/6 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL. 

Old English Towns. W. Andrews.(Laurie) net 6/tt 

History Day by Day. K. W. Green.(Stead) net 3/e 

A Parliament of the Press. T. H. Haidman (H. Marshall) net */6 
Love Intrigues of Royal Courts. Thtnnion H.dl ..(Laurie) net la/ft 

Last Days Of Charles II. Raymond Crawfuid.Frowde) net j/oi 

A Wanderer in Paris. K. V. Lucas .(Methuen) 6/4 

Marie Adelaide of Savoy. H. Noel Williams.(Methuen) net ij/8 

Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. M. A. Green . (Methuen) net io/S 

Saint Teresa of Spain. H. II. Colvill.(Methuen) net //a 

Among the Danes. K. M. Butlin ...t.(Methuen) net 7/6 

Turkish Women. Demctra V.-vka .(Constable) net 3/q 

Twenty Years in Persia. J. G. Wtshard .(Reve.ll) net s/a 

The Basis Of Ascendancy (United States South). E. G. Murphy ,! 

(Longman! net ttfi | 

Alaska. Major-Gen. A. W. Greelv . (Unwin) net 8/6 

The Dominion of New Zealand. Sir A. P. Dougl vs . ~ 

(Pitman) net 7/6 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Ts 

Disappearance of the Small Landowner. A. H. Johnson ... 

(r rowde) net j/« 

Town-Planning. Raymond Unwin...(Unwin) net ai/d 

Forty Years of American Finance. A. D. Noyes . 

(Putnam) net 6 ft 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Treasury of Human Inheritance. Part III (Duiau) 6/e 

Gilbert White and Seiborne. H. C. Shelley.(Lauiielnet 6/5 

The wild Beasts Of the World. F. Finn. Vol. II (Jack) net ton 

The Handy Natural History. K. Pi otheme .(R. I’.s.) net s/« 

The Young Naturalist, w. P. Westell . .....(Methuen) 6/9 

Nature. J. II. Crawford . (Sonnenschein) 5/e 

In wind and Wild. Eric Parker .(Pitmen) 5/^ 
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LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS, ETC. 

lOFM Bernard Shaw. G. K Chesterton .(Lane) net 5/a 

M German Drama of the Nineteenth Century. Dr. G. 

Witkowski .(Bell) net 3/6 

Century Of French Poets. K. Y. Becles .(Constable) n.-t 10/8 

rath African Poetry. Edited by E. H. Crouch .(Fifield) 4/0 

POEMS, DRAMAS. 

unson. etc. (Poems.) K. H. V. Brougham .(Ouseley) 1/0 

'hen We Dreamers Awake. (Drama). J. A. Mackereth. 

(Nutt) 1/6 

NOVELS. 

mes, Hugo, and Flora Haytcr. The Book of the Golden Key 

(Regan Paul) net 6/0 

idom, R. On Tour with Troddles . (Cassell) 3/6 

Anethan, Baroness A. TWO Women . (Unwin) 6/0 

mesley, Maude. The Day's Madness. (Methuen) 6/0 

jpleton, g. W. Doctor Dale's Dilemma .(Long) 6/0 

iring, Maurice, Orpheus In Mayfair .( M« M = and Boon) 6/0 

rraingham, G. A. The Search Party .(Methuen) 6/0 

yth, J. The Penalty . (Long) 6/0 

■uce, Henry. The Native Wife .(Long) 6/0 

line, T. Hall. The White Prophet. 2 vols ....Heinemann) net 4/0 

unpbell, Mrs. Vere. The Master Schemer .(Greening) 6/o 

irey, A. E. Sealed Orders . (Gierningl 6 /a 

Utaigne, A. The Bill-Toppers .. (Mills and Boon) b/o 

eveland, J. Life Eternal. (White) 6/0 

ouston, J. S. The Prodigal Father. iMillsand Boon) ft/a 

jnovan, Dick. A Wild Beauty .(While) 6/o 

yllington, A. The Unseen Thing. (Lauiie) •* 6/o 

mrett-Green, E. Co-Heiresses .(Stanley Paul) ft/a 

wham, Winifred. Mary. (Mills and Boonj 6/o 

yatt, S. P. The Marriage or Hilary Carden .(Laurie) f,/o 

»»ry, C. F. The Mount . .(Constable) 6/o 

! Feuvre, A. A Country Corner....... (Cassell) 6/o 

Uhers, Helen. Love the Thief.. (Stanley P.iulj 6 /a 

sxwell, G. The Last Lord Avanley . (Mills and Boon) 6/o 

sade, L. T. Brother or Husband .(Whitd ri/o 

ipier, Lady, of Magdata. Fiona .(Murray) 6 /a 

Ale, E. Lords or the Sea .(Methuen) 6/0 

dons, O. Draw In Your Stool .(Mills and Boon) 6 / a 

rtridge, A. The Kingdom of the Earth ..Mills and Boon) 6/o 

tfield, Mrs. Ada. The Bachelors of Wescombe. 

((lay and Hancock) 8/o 

aed, Mrs. Campb.-ll. A Summer Wreath .(Long) 6/o 

True Tilda . (Arrowsinitn) 6 /a 

iSger-Guli, C. Retribution .'Laurie) 6/0 

K s, G. The Bride. (Methuen) 6/0 

je, W. Pett. Splendid Brother. (Methuen) 6/o 

iberts, Morley. Midsummer Madness . (Nash) 6/o 

Bncourt. H. de. The Way Things Happen .(Lane) 6 /a 

rvian, M. Anne Inescourt .iGrilliihs) 6 /a 

(he, Harry. The Four Candles .(Long) 6 /a 

avers, C. Rolf the Imprudent .(Long) 6 /a 

nrard, Allen. Secrets Of the Past. (Rivers) net 3/6 

Irwick, Sidney. A House of Lies .(Cassell) 6/o 

fight-Henderson, R. W. John Goodchlld .(Muriay) 6 /a 


Six numbers, instead of four, of Poet Lore are now 
sued annually. The chief item in the summer 
imber is Mr. G. S. Bryan’s translation of Gerhart 
[auptmann’s drama or dream-poem, “ The Assump- 
in of Hannele." Nora Archibald Smith writes on 
)S 6 Echegaray, and there is an article on Ibsen’s 
When We Dead Awaken,” by T. B. Thompson. In 
ife vacation number a translation, by Mr. L. Bloom- 
sld, of CJerhart Hauptmann’s social drama “ Before 
lawn ” is given. 

The “ Strange Ways of Holiday-making ” described 
i the opening article in the Girl's Realm are chiefly 
|mping and caravanning. Several illustrations are 
of Tent City, Coronado, California, where many, 
ot most, of the holiday-makers Jive under canvas, 
ping in America, indeed, seems more popular 
in England. Caravanning, as the writer says, is 
r expensive, and some of the caravans built of 
fyears are exceedingly so. Another article is upon 
Frank Calderon’s Art School for Animal Painting, 
r Street,-and Miss Lucy Kemp Welch’s Art 
{ at Bushey, also for animal painting. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

E. M. James, in the Treasury, contributes three 
stanzas on “ A Memory,” which suggests how bereave¬ 
ment may be hallowed and beautified by love. The 
first and second stanzas may be quoted :— 

Light from another world soft veiled in mist 
Of rainbow hue; 

Like the clear shining when the sun hath kissed 
The morning dew! 

Music which haunts the air, but not of earth 
- Such minstrelsy ; 

Heard through the falling tears, yet ever worth 
The agony I 

On Queensland’s Jubii.ee. 

In Britannia for August Essex Evans contributes 
some vigorous verses occasioned by the Jubilee of 
Queensland, addressing that State as “ Queen of the 
North ” in fourteen stanzas. It will be seen from 
the two quoted here how he puts into poetry the 
demand for a larger population :— 

Queen of the North, thy heroes sleep 
On sun-burnt p.,.:n and rocky steep. 

Their work is done : their high emprise 
Hath crowned thee, and the great stars keep 
The secrets of their histories. 

We reap the harvest they have sown 
Who died unknown. 

Sit thou no more inert of fame. 

But let the wide world hear thy name. 

Sec where thy realms spread line on line— 

Thy empty realms that cry in shame 
For hands to make them doubly thine I 
Fill up thy frontiers : man the gate 
Before too late 1 

An American on Meredith. 

The last of four stanzas on Meredith in the Centuty, 
by Cale Young Rice, claims citation here :— 

O England, guard thy living 
Like him from a like fate 1 
For not the mighty thunder 
Of thy proud name from all the rocks 
Of all the world can compensate 
A nation whom no Song makes glad. 

And whom no Seer makes gieut. 

On “The Crisis.” 

To the same magazine W. E. Leonard contributes 
the following strong lines on “ The Crisis ” ;— 

This solemn hour God ' ikes from out all Time — 

Time that built up the mountains and the main. 

And brought embattled empires down the plain, 

And raised the cities seen in every clime ; 

This solemn hour God takes from out all Time 
(Though Time with mightier issues pregnant be 
Forevermore), and gives this hour to me 
Wherein to prove my manhood at the prime. 

And I walk on even to the martial voice 
Of strong musicians that have faced the foe ; 

And with me stars and troops of angels go ; 

And God is watching . . . ready to rejoice. 

And I walk on ... to where the roads of Choice 
Are broad and narrow . . . Shall I falter ? . . . No I 


The editor of Young Woman in her monthly talk 
with her readers gives them some sound advice on 
tiie choice of a profession, notably the profession of 
journalism or of teacher. 
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HISTORY DAY BY DAY AND EVERY DAY. 


AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY IN EVERY HOUSE. 


“ Are not our greatest men as good as lost ? The men th^t walk daily among us, clothing us, warming us, feeding us, walk 
shrouded in darkness, mere mythic men. It is said ideas produce revolutions, and truly so they do ; not spiritual ideas only, ba| 
even mechanical. In this clanging, clashing universal sword dance that the European world dances for the last half century^ 
Voltaire is but one choragus where Richard Arkwright is another. Let it dance itself out. When Arkwright shall have 
become as mythic as Arachne, we shall still spin in peaceable profit by him, and the sword dance, with all its sorrowful shufflings, 
Waterloo waltzes, Moscow gallopades, how forgotten will that be 1 ”— Carlyle, “ Chartism .” 


C ARLYLE frequently insisted upon the immensity 
of our indebtedness to our ancestors, and our 
not less immeasurable ingratitude. In one of 
his most frequently quoted phrases, “ Do we think of 
Cadmus when we write with letters ? ” he reminds us 
of our unrecognised obligations to the long-forgotten 
dead. Even when their names are inscribed in the 
Bibles of the race, who thinks of “ the two wives of 
Lamech, Adah and Zillah, who bore Jabal, who stole 
home from the forests the first bison calf and bred it 
up to be a tame bison—a milk cow”; or of Jubal,“the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ ”; and 
of Tubal-cain, the primawal Vulcan, “an instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron"? As for the others, 
whose names are not to he found in Holy Writ— 
Prometheus, Triptolemus, and those who stole fire 
from heaven for tire service of men on earth—do we 
even so much as think of these benefactors from whose 
sacrifices our civilisation sprang ? Yet “all these were 
honoured in their generation, and were the glory of 
their times. There be of them, that have left a name 
behind them, that their praises might he reported. 
And some there be which have no memorial,” yet of 
them also it is written : “ Their bodies are buried in 
peace, hut their name liveth for evermore. The 
people' will tell of their wisdom, and the congrega¬ 
tion will show forth their praise.” “ Let us now praise 
famous men and our fathers that begat us. . . . Men 
renowned for their power, giving counsel by their 
understanding . . . leaders of the people by their 
counsels.” It is good to do so, not merely for their 
sakes, hut for our own. For everything that increases 
our realisation of the glory and wonder of the world 
in which we live, and strengthens the vision of 
the inner eye whereby we can see the beneficent 
shades of ancient worthies, who, in Carlyle's phrase, 
“ walk shrouded in darkness ” amongst us, enriches our 
life and glorifies the world in which we labour. All 
of which observations are printed in order to lead up 
to and to introduce to the attention of the reader two 
publishing projects, which by different means aim at 
linking the present with the past, in order that we 
may have a keener and more fruitful realisation of the 
great cloud of witnesses which compass us about. 

I.— “HISTORY DAY BY DAY." 

The first is a book which has been compiled by 
Mr. B\ W. Green, one of the teachers in the London 
County Elementary Schools, for the purpose of inter¬ 


esting the scholars of London in the history of their 
own land. It is entitled “ History Day by Day," and 
is a praiseworthy attempt to supply the teacher with a 
calendar of notable events in British history. Every 
day has its episode. Some days have a thousand 
episodes, and out of these Mr. Green has selected 
one which, from his experience as a teacher, he thinks 
would be most likely to interest the boys and girls iti 
our public elementary schools. One page is allotted 
to each day. And on that page is printed first a 
brief statement of the event, be it birth or death ol 
famous men, battle, discovery, or any other historical 
episode, and after that some extract from the pages ol 
an author who has written on the subject. 

It is easy to criticise some of Mr. Green’s select 
tions, both of events and of authors. But he has 
manfully set himself to the task of making a selection; 
and he has blocked out the work. He has actually 
produced a Book of Days which from his own 
experience he thinks will be useful to his fellov* 
teachers. In subsequent editions he will no douBI 
be able to profit by the criticisms of those who will 
find fault. For this service the cause of educatidjf 
owes him much thanks. I am glad to have been 
able to assist Mr. Green in producing “ History Day 
by Day.” It contains 384 pages, and is sold $§ 
3s. 6d. net. *•§ 

As there is no other book of the kind in tw 
English language, I earnestly recommend it to thf 
at.ention of the educational authorities all over tpj 
country. Even if their teachers prefer to supplement! 
its contents and select different events for certain daj 
“ History Day by Day ” will be none the less user 
For its very imperfections will stimulate teacher*-; 
independent action by providing them with a stea| 
stand-by upon which they can always fall back wfc 
ever their own private fountain runs dry. The 
illustration of the spirit in which Mr. Green 
handled his subject is to quote some of the entries 
the month of June :— . 


1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 
, 7 - 
8 . 


Event. 

“The Glorious First ”... 

The Gordon Riots. 

Sydney Smith’s Birthday 

George III.’s Birthday... 
Adam Smith’s Birthday 


Quotation From ' & 
...Fitchett’s Fights for the Fhf| 
...Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge. ■ 
...Sydney Smith’s Essay on th 
“Gain” of War. 
...Thackeray’s Four Georges, j 
...Wealth of Nations on Instep 
ments of Exchange. t s 

Admiral Anson’s Dcathday...Anson’s Voyages. ’ « 

Reform Bill of 1832 passed...McCarthy’s Epoch of Refon^ 
Charles Reade’s Birthday ...The Cloister and the Hearty 
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9, Qeorge Stephenson's Birth-,..Smiles’s Lives of George and 
day Robert Stephenson. 

O. The Old Pretender’s do. ...Jacobites’Songs and Ballads. 

1. Death of Sir John Franklin...Fifty Celebrated Men. 

2 . Charles Kingsley's Birthday .The Death of ITercward the 

Wake. 

3. JDr. Arnold’s Birthday.Stanley’s Life of Arnold. 

4. Battle of Naseby .Macaulay’s Lay. 

5. Magna Charta Signed ... ...Arnold Forster’s History of 

England. 

It is obvious that if the entry for each day were 
ead over before lessons started in all our schools, 
mr future citizens would have a better chance of 
ealising the glories of our history and of remember- 
rtg their famous ancestors than they have at present. 

I.—AN HISTORICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 
IN EVERY HOUSE. 

When I was in Paris at Easter, sauntering down 
he Rue de Rivoli looking into the picture shops, my 
.ttention was arrested by a series of postcards the 
ike of which I had not seen before. Many post- 
ards are among the most worthless productions of 
he printing press. Excepting those which reproduce 
ihotographs of scenery, of pictures, or of statues, few 
erve any useful purpose save that of substitutes for 
stters. Even then their utility is balanced by the 
xtent to which they discourage letter-writing. That, 
lowever, is by the way. 

The new series of cards of which 1 am speaking 
ras an attempt to utilise the postcard as a kind of 
iopular Valhalla or memorial temple of the illustrious 
lead. The series is entirely devoted to portraits of 
minent men and women, who, to quote the well- 
mown verse, “ were honoured in their generation, 
.nd were the glory of their times.” The earliest 
lor trait postcard is that of Juliu.-> Ctesar, and the 
eries comes down to the end of the nineteenth 
:entury. The portraits are reproductions for the 
nost part of steel engravings. Some are very good, 
>thers not so good. But whether good or bad, each 
s accompanied by a brief inscription, giving, besides 
he dates of their birth and death, their chief title to 
>e inscribed on the roll of fame. The series is 
)rinted and published in Paris, but I was so taken 
vith the notion, which harmonised so closely with 
similar schemes of my own, that 1 decided to see 
what could be done to introduce these French portrait 
:ards into our English homes. 

I have therefore imported sets of those which, 
Respite their French inscriptions, bear names of 
worthies as well known in England as in France. As 
they are sold at a shilling a dozen -post free for one 
filling and twopence throughout the world—it is 
ivident that the possibility of setting up an historical 
portrait gallery all your own is brought within the 
gleans of every citizen. It will be an odd thing if the 
jjjpllt of the postcard—of all things the most ephemeral 
kk-were to result in creating a memorial more effective 
pan perennial lv ass in keeping the names and achieve¬ 
ments of these worthies before the minds of the men 



The Positivists—that admirable, cultured, and well- 
meaning body—do from time to time, on the Festival 
of the Dead, bear noble testimony to the duty of 
remembering great men. M. Auguste Comte’s 
Calendar and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s book describ¬ 
ing the achievements which won a right to a place in 
the Calendar, are not by any means so well known as 
they ought to be. But in this postcard series it seems 
to me we have a means of popularising the Calendar. 
Of course many of the greatest persons named in the 
Calendar have left no authentic portrait behind them. 
The names of many others which commended them¬ 
selves to Auguste Comte do not appear to have com¬ 
mended themselves to the Parisian publishers who are 
responsible for this series. 

I fear, however, that there would be small chance 
of popularising the Historical Portrait Gallery Post¬ 
card on so slender a basis as that of the Positivist 
Calendar. It is necessary to make an appeal to a 
wider public. Might I venture to suggest that these 
postcards afford the more thoughtful amongst us with 
an admirable opportunity of keeping ourselves in the 
conscious presence of those who have been in a very 
special sense our intellectual and spiritual ancestors ? 
We cannot secure the pictured presentment of Orpheus 
and Tubal-cain, of Cadmus, and of the unknown in¬ 
ventor of the knife and the.saw. But we can now 
secure, at a merely nominal price, the portraits of the 
more recent worthies whose words and deeds have 
made us their eternal debtors. Why should we not 
put them upon our walls as silent witnesses of the 
work which they have wrought in us? It would be 
an act of pious homage, like the setting up of an in¬ 
scription in the Abbey. The National l’oi trait Gallery 
is one of the institutions held to be worthy of national 
support. But it is a place visited occasionally by 
some, and ignored entirely by most of those who con¬ 
tribute to its maintenance. What is possible is a 
portrait gallery not limited to the men of any one 
nation—not a collection in a public building open 
from ten to four, but one that is domiciled in our 
own living-rooms. 

These postcard portraits, if set side by side, make 
an effective frieze. \s five of them go to the fool, 
twenty of them make a panel four feet long. A study 
or a boudoir, or a workroom or an obice, usually has 
a spare place on its walls for a strip 4 ft. long by 3 in. 
high. Sixty portrait postcards would make a twelve-foot 
frieze, for which sixty of those whose lives, words, and 
deeds have contributed to make us what we are could 
be constantly before our eyes. The only cost would 
be the penny card and the pins to keep it in its 
place. 

This suggestion is thrown out for those to whom 
even the purchase of a penny card involves a certain 
perceptible sacrifice. But there are millions who can 
and do spend every week, without thinking about it, 
mor«i than would set a frieze of portraits all round a 
room twelve foot square. They will spend willingly 
many shillings upon tobacco, or.drink, or lavish meals. 

t 
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They will not stick postcards up with pins around 
their rooms. But that is no reason why they should 
not possess this portrait gallery. Let them buy the 
cards and frame them. No more effective and sug¬ 
gestive mural decoration can be suggested. The 
cost of such framing varies You can frame and glaze 
a dozen plainly at five shillings, or you can spend as 
much more as you please. Some will cry out at the 
idea of paying a shilling to frame a penny card. But 
some of the most treasured prints in our historical 
collections cost less than a penny originally. If all 
other portraits of these worthies were lost but one of 
these postcards, how carefully it would be preserved 
as a national heirloom 1 

The mere selection of the portraits is in itself a 
useful exercise. As I stood in the shop in the Rue 
de Rivoli, selecting those cards which appealed to 
me, what a flood of surging memories swept across 
my mind ! The portrait reminded me of the printed 
page, and all that the printed page had meant to me 
of inspiration, of stimulus, of direction. And I 
remembered also my sins that day : how I had failed 
to read this or that book; how I had not followed up 
this or that prompting, how so-and-so had remained 
to me a more or less impalpable ghost, whereas a few 
hours' more study would have made him a friend for 
life. But still on I went, selecting, rejecting, making 
Up my own Gallery of Benefactors, to which I added 
another gallery of acquaintances whose names at least 
had been to me as household words. It was curious 
to note the arbitrary selection of the Parisian 
publishers. Queen Elizabeth of England was not 
Good Queen Bess, but Elizabeth, the wife of 
Henry VII. The six wives of Henry VIII. were all in 
evidence; and Henrietta Maria, the wife of Charles I., 
but not Queen Anne. Shakespeare was there, and 
Scott and Milton and Byron, but the fame of English 
writers seldom crosses the Channel. As for Ameri¬ 
cans, they were hardly represented at all. Benjamin 
Franklin, who was one time American Minister in 
Paris, and Fulton, whose centenary is celebrated this 
month, but of Americans of the last century not half- 
a-dozen. For Fame finds the Atlantic an even 
greater barrier than the Channel. 

When I came back to London, as I had the walls 
of my new sanctum in Kingsway to decorate, I made 
up the portraits in a variety of ways for display on 
the walls. The most convenient form is the plain 
frieze, in which sets of portraits arc placed side by 
•side. 

I 

X The ages shake beneath the tread 

t, ; Of iron-sandalled crime, 

k And lol surviving all the dead, 

p' The Conqueror stalks sublime, 

Ijpight do as a motto for the men of blood and iron, 
feifio, from Julius Ciesar to Bismarck, have made and 
|mimA» empires. There are not many of them in 


the list: Julius Caesar, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, 
Bismarck, are the most conspicuous Next to them 
might be placed those “ departed spirits of the mighty 
dead ” who fought the good fight for justice and for 
freedom. Conspicuous among them are Jeanne 
d’Arc, Oliver Cromwell, Garibaldi, Mazzini, and 
Washington. 

Of the sovereigns and statesmen who have swayed 
sceptres the list includes at least two Russians— 
Peter the Great and Catherine the Great; a few 
Englishmen ; and many Frenchmen, from St. Louis 
and Henri Quatre down to Gambetta. 

The great poets of the world—Shakespeare, Milton, 
Byron, Shelley, and Burns; Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Goethe, and Schiller—look down upon me 
from one panel. From another, not less gratefully re¬ 
membered, are the novelists Scott and Dumas, Victor 
Hugo and George Sand, Balzac and Zola. Another 
panel is dedicated to the men of science, the dis¬ 
coverers, the philosophers, whose ideas have fashioned, 
reSshioned, and revolutionised the world. 

The French Revolution claims a frame all to 
itself alone. At the top stand Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and the Encyclopaedists, whose spiritual children 
follow in succession across the stage until Fouquier- 
Tinville sends them to the guillotine, and Napoleon 
achieves at once the triumph and the ruin of the 
Revolution. 

These were my selections. There is not a face in 
the long gallery that does not recall some word, some 
deed, some inspiration, some obligation. “ He that 
giveth his mind to the law of the Most High, and is 
occupied in the meditation thereof, will seek out the 
wisdom of all the ancients and study prophecies; he 
will keep the sayings of the renowned men.” If I 
had been compiling the Postcard Gallery I would 
have been disposed, instead of the biographical detail 
which the French editor has carefully printed beneath 
each portrait, to have substituted some famous saying 
of the original, or to have quoted what some man of 
genius had said about him. These great words of 
history—the explosions into articulate speech of the 
latent volcano within, or the classic characterisations 
of supreme figures in the great panorama of history— 
these would make the portrait gallery also an aide 
mhnoire , so that the silent portraits would, as it were, 
repeat and go on repeating for ever the word with 
which they burnt their way into the heart and the 
memory of man. 

But perhaps for educational purposes the French- 
way is the best. Anyhow I commend the series— 
which are now on sale in my publishing house—to all 
interested in the problem of utilising the wall-space of 
schoolrooms or reading-rooms, or of their own study. 
They are full of inspiration and of suggestion, and 
underneath them all may be written “ Lest we 
forget!” 
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T HE Barcelona Congress will have been con¬ 
cluded before this number is published, so 
our report must be deferred until the October 
issue. It is doubtful whether the gathering will be as 
large as in former years, for the distance is great for 
most Esperantists, and the reports of the disturbances 
in the city must have hindered many who had 
intended to go. The organisers of the Congress said 
that they would have smiled at the exaggerated 
reports were it not that they feared the effect upon 
the attendance at the Congress. 

Meantime, I think many of our readers will hear 
with pleasure that England possesses a set of the 
magazine La Esperantisto , the first ever printed in 
the language, and of which it has been said, though 
most probably incorrectly, that not even Dr. 
Zamenhof himself has a complete set. To those of 
us who have followed the movement closely its ex¬ 
amination has given many interesting facts. The open¬ 
ing pages of the first number are printed in German, 
French, and English as a sort of preliminary. Then 
comes Dr. ZamenhoPs statement: “ Whoever ex¬ 
amines Esperanto can see that my labour was not 
called out by the success of Volapuk ; thirteen years 
before, when I commenced, Volapuk was not yet in 
the world. When 1 first heard of it I was glad,” he con¬ 
tinues, “ now then I was free ; another had solved the 
problem of an international language, and I could begin 
to enjoy life.” But examination showed that Volapuk 
would not do ; it was “ international ” in name only. 
The first version of “ Dr. Esperanto’s ” descriptive 
brochure , “ edited ” in English by J. St., is evidently 
not the translation of an Englishman. We get such 
quaint phrases as “ The reader will take with mistrust 
that opuscule in hand, supposing that I am speaking 
about an irrealisable utopy,” or, “ I am in possibility 
of talking with whom 1 please.” Then comes the 
well-known statement: “ Before printing complete 
vocabularies, before beginning to publish newspapers, 
books, etc., I give over my work for one year to the 
public, and address myself to (he whole intelligent 
world with the prayer to send me opinions . . . 
afterwards the tongue will have its decisive form ” ; 
though even then the language is not closed to cor¬ 
rection, but “ a special Academy can easily introduce 
them gradually and imperceptibly.” Two Britons 
were amongst those who responded—Mr. Geoghegan, 
of Liverpool, and Mr. G. Henderson, of London. 
But in spite of the year given over to discussion, the 
subject of change in the foundation of the language 
was not given up at the end of it, for then, as now, 
with each fresh nationality which accepts Esperanto, 
comes a fresh crop of “betterments,” each totally 
contrary to those of other nations, and so, at last, in 
the Lingvo Intemacia of 1897 we get the decisive 
dictum to which Dr. Zamenhof, and with him the 
bulk of those who first worked with him, has ever 


since adhered. Referring to his attempts to bringj 
into workable union the various irreconcilable sug^ 
gestions, he says, “ For the last time I have made.aj| 
attempt to content everyone. In future ' ni iradii 
trankvile nian vojon.’ ” And Esperantists now, undi*j 
turbed by reports of new languages, go tranquilly oiu 
using the wonderful gift which must in time becoijiwf 
one of the greatest factors in the progress of mankin<l| 

In June, 1891, the Club Espero was started 
St. Petersburg, and three English names are amor 
the list of members, men who doubtless had leame 
by practical experience what the language difficult; 
means. In May, 1891, Mr. Geoghegan went to th 
Pacific coast, where he is still working, and so in th? 
year we find there were six American subscribers 
I!Esperantisto and only one in England. In 
three lists of addresses ( adresaro ) issued during th 
years from 1895 to 1899 no new English nam< 
occurs and only one American, and in those fouf 
years only 1,000 new names of adherents were 
registered. When we get to the list of 1902, hoWt 
ever, we find more than 1,000 new names in one yeatf 
Then, after the first notice of Dr. Zamenhof and hjf 
work in the Revif.w of Reviews and the subsequent 
drawing-room meeting at Mowbray House, followed 
by the formation of the London Club in January! 
1903, came the first great influx of English people] 
There were 76 British names at the end of 1902, qj 
whom 22 were from Keighley, Mr. Rhodes’s neig 
bourhood, and roo more were registered in the fir 
few months of 1903. 

Now progress is too rapid to be measured ; j 
attempt has been made to do this in a little pamphit! 
(issued by the London Federated Esperanto Clufc 
which same I will gladly send to anyone who, writfl| 
for it, encloses a stamped addressed envelope, foif 
have no space here for an adequate quotation, 
us hope some may help by buying and distributing 
others—the cost is is. 9d. per 100 copies—for 
need of such an international second tongue incre 
it does not lessen. At Barmen, where the It! 
national Congress of the Young Men’s Chris 
Association met, the hindrance of many tongues 
plainly felt. The Barmen Biirgermeister made 4 
twenty-minutes’ speech in German—unintelligible: 
the many. Then he re-delivered it in Er_ 
(another twenty minutes), and finally it was given : 
French—an hour, of which, at least, two-thirds spi 
boredom for one or the other of the nationalit' S 
present. 

The L.C.C. evening schools are opening nil 
classes for Esperanto in Blackheath, Clapham, Fore 
Hill, Greenwich, Eeckham, Dalston, Catfor 
Bermondsey, and Highbury or its neighbourhood. 

Colonel Pollen is “raising the flag” at Chautauqi 
and reports that extraordinary progress is being mad 
in the United States. 



DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR AUGUST'. 


V PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

, July 31. —The King reviewed in Cowes Roads the vessels of 
‘‘the Home and Atlantic Fleet, amounting to eighteen miles of 
■ battleships. 

August I.—The Tsar and the Empress of Russia arrived in 
.Cherbourg Harbour ... The Spanish officials reported that the 
revolutionaries had been defeated at Barcelona ... Count Zep¬ 
pelin arrived at Frankfurt in his airship after a journey of 200 
miles ... Mr. E. F. Schiff presented Z’100,000 to the Managing 
Committee of the Home of Recovery for Surgical Convalescents 
■... Thirty thousand men of the City and County of Condon 
.Territorial corps arrived at Salisbury Plain :-n practice and 
training. 

August 2.—The Tsar and the Empress of Russia were met in 
the Solent by the King in the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert. 
The Tsar’s yacht Standart afterwards anchored at Cowes ... 
The Scottish coalminers returned to work ... At Acapulio, in 
llffexico, the earthquake shocks continued till not a s ; ,igle 
.building was habitable. 

■’ 'August 3. —The Tsar and the Empress of Russia, accom¬ 
panied by the King and Queen on board the yacht Jiritannia at 
-Cowes, witnessed the race for the King’s Cup. In the evening 
jthe Tsar gave a State banquet on board the Standart ... At a 
peeling of the French Council President Fallieres made a state¬ 
ment on his meeting with the Tsar and M. Isvolsky at Cher¬ 



bourg ... Work was resumed at Barcelona ... The general 
strike in Sweden extended ... The Eucharistic Congress opened 
at Cologne. 

August 4.—The training of the Territorial corps on Salisbury 
Plain was carried on with enthusiasm ... The Orsova, of the 
new line of Orient steamers, arrived at Melbourne, and was 
inspected by Mr. Deakin and other Ministers, who expressed 
admiration at this specimen of British naval workmanship. 

August 5.—The Tsar received on board his yacht Standart 
deputations from the Corporations of the City of London and 
Portsmouth and addresses from the Chambers of Commerce of 
London and Liverpool. The Tsar and his family afterwards 
left Cowes for Kiel ; the Tsar through the Russian Ambassador 
sent a message of thanks and farewell to the British nation ... 
The League of Young Liberals gave a complimentary dinner in 
London to Mr. Partington, M.P., to celebrate his victory at 
the High Peak Division of Derbyshire ... Mr. Scanlon (N.) 
was elected unopposed for the Northern Division or County 
Sligo ... The Senate in Washington passed the Tariff Bill as 
sent up from the House of Representatives ; the Bill was after- 
war<ls signed by President Talt and became law. 

A.igust 6.—Lord Kit 'uaicr accepted the post of Commanrler- 
in-Chicf in the Mediterranean ; and was promoted to the rank of 
Field-Marshal, with a seat on the Imperial Defence Committee 

... Mr. J. M. Barrie and Mr. Forbes Robertson gave evidence 
before the Censorship Inquiry Committee ... The Imperial 
Defence Conference held a sitting at the Foreign Office on naval 
questions ... The Centenary of Tennyson’s birth was celebrated 
at the Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford ... The Japanese Minister 
at Peking informed the Chinese Government that Japan would 
now take independent, action in the matter of the Autung- 
Mukdcn Railway, and would proceed with the work without 
waiting for the co-operation of the Chinese Government. 

August 7.—Lord Lansdowno spoke at Bowood Park, Wilts, 
on the Budget ... Mr. Churchill spoke in Yorkshiie, and gave 
the reasons why the Budge was winning its way in the country 
... Sir II. Babinglon Smith was appointed President of the 
new Turkish National Bank ... Turkey demanded from Greece, 
within reasonable time, an assurance that Greece has no ambi¬ 
tion to annex Crete. 

August 9.—Mr. Asquith received a deputation of M.P.’s and 
others from the recent Hyde Park demonstration ... China 
gave way to the demands of Japan regarding the Autung- 
Mukden Railway ... The King of Sweden conferred with repre¬ 
sentatives of both parties concerned in the labour dispute. 

August 10.— The King left Loudon for Maricnbad ... Sir 
Edward Grey was the principal speaker at a meeting at Leeds 
in support of the Budget ... Glowing accounts were received 
at Bulawayo of the extent and value of the Rhodesian goldfields. 

August 11.—The Territorials had a busy day on Salisbury 
Plain ... M. Isvolsky, Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
left London ... Colonel Cody carried out some successful 
experiments with his ne t aeroplane at Aldershot ... The Cretan 
population refused to comply with the demand of the pro¬ 
tecting Powers to lower the Greek flag at Canea ... The French 
Minister of Marine inspected the fortifications and arsenal at 
Toulon ... The Swedish Labour Strike continued, 

August 12.—A motor accident occurred on Salisbury Plain, 
which caused the death qf a London Tei ritorial and injured 
many others ... Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Thomas Hardy 
gave evidence before the Censorship Committee; they both 
favoured the total abolition of the Censorship ... The Com¬ 
mittee of the Imperial Defence Conference appointed to work 
out the technical details of the general scheme agreed to by the 
Conference completed their labours. 

August 13.—The complete text of the report of the Sub¬ 
committee of the Committee of Imperial Defence, appointed 
by the Prime Minister to inquire into questions of Naval policy 
raised by Lord Charles Bcrcsford, was published ... The Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on the censorship of plays heard Sir 
H. Beerbohm Tree’s evidence ... Sir John Forrest introduced 
/ 












DiarV and Obituary for August, 


the Budget in the Australian House of Representatives ... 
Every available Spanish warship received orders to sail for 
Melilla ... Wu Ting-fang, the Chinese Minister to the United 
States, was recalled. He is succeeded by Chang Yun-tang. 

August 14.—Mr. Haldane spoke at Bath in favour of the 
Budget ... A Budget Protest meeting of 15,000 m Manchester 
voted in favour of the Budget by an overwhelming majority ... 
The Cretan Executive, being undble to secure the removal of 
the Greek flag, resigned ... Serious damage has been caused 
by an eartlicpiake in Japan ... The famous Cunard I.incr 
Lurania oaught fire in dock in Liverpool and was nearly 
destroyed. 

August 16.— The first report of the Old-Age Pensions Act 
was issued ... Mr. Orville Wright arrived in London ... 
Heavy thunder-storms occurred in the North of England, which 
at Manchester caused much damage. 

August 17.—The London brewers declined the proposals 
made to them by Mr. Lloyd George in connection with the 
Budget ... The International Fleet anchored offCanca ... The 
International Peace Congress, which was this year to have been 
held at Stockholm, has been postponed till next year ... 
Damage estimated at £250,000 was caused by a great 
fire in the heart of the business part of Glasgow . . The 
Emperor of Austria celebrated his seventy-ninth birthday ... 
Dhingra, who shot Sir Curzon Wyllie, was executed in London. 

August 18.—The Greek flag at Canca was hauled down by a 
detachment from the International Fleet ... Lord Carrington in 
London stated that the crowding of the rural population into 
towns and cities was recognised as a public danger ... The 
Co-operative Festival was opened at the Cry,tal Palace ... Til 
battleship Agamemnon stranded on a sandbank at the mouth of 
the Thames, but it was refloated. 

August I<).—The award of Lord Gorell in the Great Eastern 
Railway arbitration was announced ... Mr. l.loyd George 
received two deputations from the Liquor Trade regarding the 
Budget proposals ... A final meeting of the Imperial Defence 
Conlerence was held in the Foreign Office ... The Greek 
Government replied to the last Turkish Note in a very concilia¬ 
tory manner ... A Government grant of ,£20,000 in aid of the 
expenditure incurred by Lieutenant Shachleton in the South 
Pole expedition was announced by Mr. Asquith ... Captain 
Evans stated that the supposed explosives found in the coal 
delivered to the cruiser Duke of Edinburgh at Spithcad were 
not dynamite charges, but merely detonators used in the mines. 

August 20.—Lieutenant Shaekleton received from Mr. 
Asquith a tribute to the economy w'ith which the Nimrod 
expedition had been conducted ... Flying machines made trial 
trips at Rheims. 

August 21.—-The Local Government Board working w'ith the 
Public Health authorities announced an important step for deal¬ 
ing with infantile blindness ... Accounts of the failure of Anti- 
Budget meetings anived front all parts of the country ... Ihc 
greatest floods in forty years were reported from Victoria, 
Australia ... Mr. Wellman’s balloon having burst he abandoned 
the attempt to explore the North Pole further this year. 

August 22. -The weather at Rheims proved too stormy for 
the opening of the Aeroplane competition. 

August 23.—Fine weather favoured the flying contest at 
Rheims. There were several record flights ... Strike rioting 
took place at Pittsburg, U.S.A. ... The new gallery at the 
British Museum for the exhibition of Greek anti Roman casts 
was opened to the public ... The fourteenth summer meeting 
of the University Extension students at Oxford concluded. 

August 24.—M. Bleriot created a new record for speed at 
Rheims, beating Mr. Curtiss, the .American competitor ... 
Several detachments of Turkish troops were annihilated by 
Mahdists in the Yemen ... The President of the French 
Republic visited Rheims, where he met the English Military 
Mission ... An Admiralty return showed that the seven great 
Naval Towers are spending £120,000,000 on their Navies in 
the current financial year. 

August 25.—Further remarkable aviation performances 
occurred at Rheims ; M. Paullian made a flight of nearly three 
hours ... The Duke of the Abruzzi was reported to have broken 
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the Himalayan record by climbing 24,000 feet ... Severe eariftq 
quake shocks were felt in Italy ... The British Association m«si^ 
at Winnipeg, Canada. \ 

August 26.—Mr. Latham made a new record with his aeroplane 
at Rheims, beating M. Paulhan’s record ... A committee of 
the House of Commons \ejected the scheme for the fusion of 
the Taff Vale and Cardifi Railway Companies ... Mr. George; 
Alexander and Mr. George Edwardes gave evidence before 
the Censorship Committee. They were in favour of a censor. 

August 27.—Mr. Fartnan won the Grand Prix (£2,000) at;. 
Rheims; he beat both the time and distance records of MM., 
Bleriot and Paullian ... The Swedish Government refused to, 
intervene in the strike ... Six men were killed and twenty-two; 
injured in a pit shaft disaster in Glamorgan ... The “ Speaker 
of the House of Commons gave evidence before the Censorship 
Committee ; he considered the control of plays had been todf-' 
lax. 

August 28.—Mr. Merriman, Premier of Cape Colony, and, 
Mr. Moor, Premier of Natal, left London for South Africa 
Mr. Latham won the prize for attaining the greatest height, and’ 
M. Bleriot that for the greatest speed, at the liheims aviation. 
contest ... The International Medical Congress opened at 
Budapest ... A great demonstration against M. Christensen’s 
appointment to the Danish Ministry look place in Copenhagen, 
... M. Zeppelin arrived in Berlin from Friedrich.sliafen in his. 1 
airship ; the Kaiser met him in person and drove with him to- 
tlie Royal Castle. 

August 30.—The Cunard liner Mauretania arrived at Fish' 
guard, inaugurating the service between New York and that 
port, after beating all speed records across the Atlantic ... The 
International Trade Congress opened at Paris. 

August 31.— Severe earthquake shock was felt in Rome ... 
Germany’s first Dreadnought left the Weser dockyard. 

J 
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The late Dr. Lefroy, Dean of Norwich. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
Houso of Lords. 


1 August 3.—The SouLh African Constitution Bill passed 
'through Committee without amendments. 

‘ August 4.—South African Bill read a third time. 

I August 3.—Labour Exchange Bill read a third time and 
passed. 

Housa of Commons. 

August 2.—Close of Supply : Civil Service Estimates were 
tamed ... Mr. Haldane made a statement on the provisions 
Baade by the Government for military airships. 

V August 3.—Report of Supply : The Navy votes discussed. 
i'. August 4.—Mr. Gladstone introduced a Bill to amend the 
jShop Regulations Acts, 1892 to 1902. The Appropriation Bill 
read a second time. 

1 August 5.—Indian Budget statement. 

j,‘ August 6.—Board of Agriculture Bill read a second time. 

’ August 9.—Land Clauses of the Finance Bill debated; the 
Ppposition amendments defeated. 

■- August 10.—Finance Bill, Land Clauses continued. 

■ August II.—Finance Bill continued ; Mr. Asquith explained 
the Go vernment’s scheme for the valuation of the land for the 
jj&w taxation. 

August 12.—Finance Bill; all-night sitting. 

/ August 13.—Third reading of the Appropriation Bill; 
penance Bill continued. 

t ; August 16.—The South African Constitution Bill passed its 
jiecond reading without a division. 

August 17.—The land valuation resolutions passed report 
Itoge ; the Finance Bill further discussed. 

August 18.—After an eighteen hours’sitting the lands clauses 
M the Finance Bill were virtually passed through Committee. 

P August 19.—The South African Union Bill was passed 
Sferough Committee in third reading stage ; an amendment to 
Setnove “ the colour bar ” was defeated by 155 votes to 55. 
'/August 20. —The Prime Minister reviewed the work of the 
Session and what remained to he got through, 
f August 23.—Irish Land Bill in Committee. 

>, August 24;—Irish I .and Bill. 

■ August 25.—Irish Land Bill. 

August 26.—Mr. Lloyd George presented the Development 
Jill, which was read a first time ... The Irish Land Bill was 


further discussed ... Mr. Asquith explained the unanimous con¬ 
clusions arrived at by the Conference on Imperial Defence. 

August 27.—The Committee stage of the Irish Land Bill 
was concluded. 

August 31.—Town Planning Bill passed through Committee. 

OBITUARY. 

August 2.—Sir Henry Isaacs, 79. 

August 5-—Professor Merx (distinguished German Oriental- 
ist), 70. 

August 9.—Mr. N. M. Wadia (Parsi millionaire, Bombay). 
August II.—Dr. Lefroy (Dean of Norwich), 72. 

Aug. 15.—Lady 
Alma-Tadema ... 

Mr. W. Ford 
Stanley, 81 
General Sir Jolm 
Mct^ueen, G.C.B. 

73 - 

Aug. 16.— Col. 

Tufnell (formerly 
Conservative 
M.P.forS.E. Es¬ 
sex). 

Aug. 17.—M. 

Gei rges Pigot 
(Paris), 70. 

Aug. 18. — Sir 
Theodore Martin, 

92. 

Aug. 22. — Dr. 

Dawson Burns, 80. 

Aug. 24.—Lord 
Eliot, 23. 

Aug. 25.—Mr. 

W. McKillop, 

V.P., 43 I7r. 

Bel laniy, D.D., 

90. 

Aug. 27.—Mr. 

George Manvillc 
Fenn (novelist), 

78 ... Professor photograph by\ [Elliott and Fry. 

Hansen, 67. The late George Manville Fenn. 



Pictures of the Times 


rhe Author of "Notes on the Cathedrals,” 
Mr. V. H. Fair bairns, has compiled a similar 
•eries under the title of "Pictures of the 
crimes,” the first six numbers being devoted 
Ir^ the House of Hanover. The idea is to 
together into a small compass the 
! national and political events, together 
||$l contemporary literature, science, and 
illustrated with miniature engravings 
jcjpqetry. "Picturesof the Times” will 
i* * wide area > it is in contemplation to 
f>fjbe whole of English History. 


"■MIX' will So sent post free for 
*''' , SBVFNPENCE. 


PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE BAIRNS 


The Brownie* and other Tables. 
Tale of a Donkey'* Life. 

Sindbad the 8ailor. 

The 8to)en Princess. 

King Arthur and hi* Knights. 
The Enchanted Doll. 

The Wonder Book. 

Stories from Chaucer. 

Tales from Shakespeare. 

The Quest of the Qolden Fleece. 
Thor and the Qiants. 

Tha Story of Hiawatha. 

The House In the Wood. 

The Chief of the Qiants. 

Mother Michel and Her Cat. 

The Yellow Dwarf, &c. 

The Animals at *• The Zoo.” 

The Magic Rose. 

A Summer In 8qulrrel-Land. 


Price One Penny net. 


The Qiant with the Qolden Hairs. 
The Wild Swans, &c. 

The Qold Brocade. 

Heroes in Real L te. 

A Flight from Fairyland. 

The Magic 8even. 

Stories of Persian Kings 
The Palace under the Sea. 

Two Bad Boys and their Pranks. 
The Teddy Bears. 

Curly in Toy Land. 

Tales from Tennyson. 

Ten Stories of Insect Life. 

A Seaside Story. 

Country Scenes on a Farm. 
Cecily among the Birds. 

St. Qeorge of Merrie England. 
Chllde Horn and Beowulf. 


By post IJd. each. 


STEAD’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 
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SOIL INOCULATION 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SOIL CONDITION. 


T HE 1909 season is now rapidly drawing to a close, 
and we hope shortly to be able to give some of 
the results of the many special tests which have 
been made 'throughout the land. One thing is already 
very clearly shown, namely, that it is quite impossible 
Lo rely upon the eye only to determine whether a 
crop is improved by inoculation or not. To weigh it 
is the only sure test. Even if weights be equal it 
does not follow that inoculation has been useless. 
Some remarkable cases have been reported in which 
the following crop of grain was much heavier from 
those fields where inoculated beans had been grown 
than from those in which the beans had not been 
inoculated, although the difference in the beans 
themselves last year was not noticeable. 

Another thing which is again being shown is that 
a great deal still remains to be found out as to when 
inoculation will increase crops and when it will not 
do so. We are learning more every day, but endless 
experiments will still have to be made before definite 
laws, which govern the artificial addition of bacteria 
to the soil, can be evolved. For a grower to 
imagine that, because when he first tried Nitro- 
Bacterine he was not able to see any result, he will 
never obtain any benefit therefrom is absurd. The 
next time he tries he may greatly increase the yield 
of his fields. Cases are reported where positively 
startling improvement was shown on beans in one 
field, whilst in a 


neighbouring one 
no difference was 
apparent. These 
things are only 
found out by 
experiment, al¬ 
though certain 
general guiding 
rules are now 
known. Roughly 
these are, that 
inoculation of rich 
soil is useless; in 
acid soil the 
bacteria cannot 
live, and in land 
where legumes al¬ 
ready yield heavy 
crops inoculation 
is not worth while. 
The inoculating 
material is so 
cheap that it is far 
easier to deter¬ 
mine whether the 
conditions are 






right by experimenting with the culture than by 
having The soil specially tested. The cost of inoculat-. 
ing beans, for instance, for an acre is less than a 
shilling, and there is hardly any trouble involved. 
To have the soil analysed would cost at least half 
a guinea. A rough test for soil acidity can, however, 
easily be made, and this is fortunate, as the failure of 
inoculation in the majority of cases has been found 
to be due to acid soil. The method is simply to 
make a cut in the damp soil with a spade and insert 
therein a piece of litmus paper, which can be 
obtained of any chemist. Press the cut together 
and leave the paper there for twenty minutes or 
so. If on examination it is found to 
pink or reddish it means that the soil is 
remains blue the soil would probably 
inoculation. 

Soil acidity is easily remedied by liming, but the lime 
should be applied some time before the inoculated 
seed is sown. We reproduce by courtesy of the 
Dowlow Lime Company a photo of inoculated sweet 
peas grown in acid soil which has been limed. The 
company state that the peas would have grown far 
higher, but were cut back to keep them bushy. 

The reason why the lupin is now being used -so 
much to reclaim land is because the nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria in its nodules, like those in gorse, can. 
actually exist and even thrive in soils so acid that 




have turned 
acid. If it 
respond to 



Experiment with Sweet Peas. 

treated with 


Back row inoculated with Nitro-Bacteriae and 
Powdered Calcium Carbonate. 



the ordinary pseudomonas radicicola could not live in 
it at all. 

For those who intend trying inoculation this 
coming season—and few go-ahead growers will omit 
to do so—the chief point to bear in mind is that as a 
rule the poorer the soil the better the result. If the 
land is at all acid it should always be limed; either 
with basic slag or ordinary lime. For their own 
satisfaction, and to assist further research, control 
plots, untreated, should always he left. The only 
practical way to determine results is by weighing ant) 
measuring. 

Some wonderful results have been obtained with 
Nitro-Bacterine in the Colonies, especially with the 
experimental non-leguminous culture, which has been 
tried on all sorts of crops. The problem of manuring 
the waste tracts of the Empire overseas is a far 
greater one than is that of manuring the little fields at 
home. The fact that on the whole the land treated 
in the Colonies is not rich in nitrogenous matter is 
probably the reason why a higher percentage of good 
results has been obtained than at home. 

Nitro-Bacterine is prepared in packages which will 
make a gallon of culture. Each different variety of 
leguminous plant requires a special culture. In 
ordering please state crop to be dressed. The price 
per package is 5s. id. (5s. 6d. post free abroad). One 
gallon will inoculate seed for from five to ten acres. 
Full particulars from the Nitro-Bacterine Distributing 
Agency, Portugal Street, Kings way. 


CHLOROFORMING THE SOIL. 

“ Homk Count iks ” continues his interesting series 
of articles in the IVor/d’s fVor/c, telling this time of 
the work which is being done at the Rothamsted 
Experiment Station. Special tests have demonstrated 
the value of treating soil with toluene—chloroforming 
it, so to speak. It appears to kill off the organisms 
in the earth which devour the useful bacteria, enabling 
them forthwith to multiply enormously. This leads to 
the conclusion that what is required is some method 
of removing the factors which keep the bacteria from 
doing their work rather than the breeding of active 
varieties of bacteria for introduction into the soil. 
Of manures he has some very interesting things to 
say. for instance, Mr. Hall, the director of 
Rothamsted, reckons that owing to the introduction 
,of artificial manures farmers increased their output 
per acre at least 50 per cent, during the reign of 
fjueen Victoria. Of the million tons of Chilian 
filtrate produced annually Germany takes one-third, 
knd Great Britain only one-twelfth—the same amount 
fts little Belgium. 

»/ It is surprising to learn that in spite of the cheapen¬ 
ing, of .mineral phosphates, 100,000 tons of bones are 
BtUised every j’-ar for the fields of the United King- 
jjfjSD.' Where they come from is not known, certainly 
Ip-firom “the battlefields of Leipsic, Waterloo, and 


the Crimea,” to recall Liebig’s accusation against 
agricultural England 1 

It is not generally known, says “ Home Counties,” 
that much of the flour imported into this country from 
the United States represents not the surplus of wheat 
produced there, but of wheat imported into America 
frofn Canada. It is an impressive fact that the yield 
of wheat in America averages only fourteen bushels 
per acre, as compared with the yield of thirty-three 
bushels in the United Kingdom :— - 

In tin- United States, as we all know, some of the most 
enlightened and most successful farming in the world is to be 
seen. America is also the country of agricultural newspapers, 
and very many farmers take in two or three or more. But 
when all the agricultural colleges on the other side, and its 
marvellously up-to-date and costly Agricultural Department at 
Washington, and some dozens of farming editors, have done 
their very best, the fact cannot be obscured that the production 
of wheat in the Slates is only about the world’s average—an 
average pulled down by such a figure as the nine bushels per 
acre of India. 


History Day by Day 

Compiled by FRANK W. GREEN. 

With an Introduction by W. T. STEAD. 


THE AIM OF THE BOOK IS 

(l) to provide the Teacher with material to 
place before his scholars descriptive of Historical 
Facts ; (2) to provide short readings to illustrate 
the History or Literature Lessons, and (3) to 
introduce well-known Authors to the notice of 
the scholar. 

I# In the inventory of the wasted wealth of the world/’ says Mr. Stead, 
"the first plaeu must be given to the memories which have been effaced by 
the silent but ruthless fingers of time. Very few of us are even aware of the 
splendour of the heirlooms bequeathed us by oui ancestors.” 

This book seeks to supply at least one inspiring memory for 
every day in the yerr 

The Christian Warltt sa's • "The true funrliun of history in an elcmen- 
tary school curriculum is l » act as a trumpet-call to brave deeds and noble 
lives rather than as a brant 11 of scientific knowledge. It is best to teach it, 
bailies and all, as undogmatically as possible. Such, at any rale, is the 
view of many people who, personally, hold very dogmatic views on history. 
The compiler of this historical calendar is such a person, and so is Mr. 
Stead, who publishes the volume and writes the preface to it. Mr. Green 
has shown a most excellent judgment and a truly catholic taste in this work 
of selection. In every cl ass-room, we believe, therr are some children, 
perhaps many, who would be genuinely stirred and elevated by the daily 
reading of History Day by Day .” 

The School Guardian says: “ This novel book is an historical calendar in 
which each day has its own page. The idea ought to y>rove useful and 
suggestive to schoolmasters as a starting point for In tie historical discussions.’* 

The Morning Leader says I “A really fruilful idea has been carried into 
e.xecutioii in this book. The association of unexplored fields of literature, 
which may tempt young adventurers here and there, with the practical coin- 
incmor.uion of actual occurrences in our history is well and suggestively 
maintained/’ _ 


Price 3/6, cloth gilt, by post 8/9. 


Btead’s Publishing House, Bank Buildings, Kings way, W.C. 
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DR. FREDERIC A. COOK 

The First Man to reach the North Pole. 
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The Progress of the World. 


Suspense. 


LONDON, October ist, 1909 . 

A curious feeling of unreality per¬ 
vaded the air all September. To 
read the newspapers it might be 
imagined that we were nearing the 
rapids and were about to shoot Niagara. Lord Rose¬ 
bery went down to Glasgow and made a speech full 
of sound and fury, signifying nothing. For after 
anathematising the Budget and its authors, and curs¬ 
ing it with bell, book, and candle, when it came to 
the vital point he prevaricated, equivocated, and sat 
down without telling anyone what he thought ought to 
be done. It was, as Mr. Lloyd George said, a “ soft- 
nosed torpedo,” very like the real tiling, but with the 
bursting charge left out. After a reply by Mr. Asquith 
Mr. Halfour made what his admirers described as the 
speech of his life at Bingley Hall. But his speech 
was only one degree less 
of a soft-nosed torpedo 
than Lord Rosebery’s. 

Both rang the changes 
upon the alternatives of 
Socialism and Tariff Re¬ 
form ; neither of them 
told us what was the 
Tariff Reform they had 
in view; and both of 
them left us very much 
where we were before. 

We knew they did not 
like the Budget; we do 
not know even now 
whether they hate it 
enough to give the Lords 
the word of commahd 
to kill it. Like the poor 
cat i’ the adage, they 
let “ I dare not wait upon 
I would'' And so there 
we are ! As we were. 


Mr. Chamberlain. 



Fools rush in where angels fear 
to tread, and what no responsible 
leader of a British political party 
dare advise has been demanded 
by the septuagenarian invalid who, from his retreat 
at Highbury, has issued a word of command to the 
House of Lords. No one hated the House of Lords 
more than Mr. Chamberlain in his younger days. 
Perhaps it is the surviving rancour subconsciously 
working in him which led him to write the letter to 
Mr. Balfour’s Bingley Hall meeting demanding that 
the Lords should throw out the Budget. No course 
could be so fatal to the Upper House. But 
Mr. Chamberlain has always been the evil genius of 
every cause which he espoused. He wrecked th<s, 
Liberal Party, he ruined the Unionist Party, h$ 
nearly wrecked the Empire in South Africa. It would 

be an appropriate crown* 
ing of his career if hf 
were to launch the House* 
of lords into a revolt^ 
tionary contest in which 
the aristocratic pot will 
be smashed to Hinder; 
by the democratic kettle. 
But the instinct of self 
preservation in the Peer) 
is too strong to alloy 
them to follow Mr 
Chamberlain’s lead ove 
the precipice. 


Westminster Gazette.] 


Dubious Advice. 


Garvin 

the 

Gadfly. 


Lord Roskbkry (to Lord Lansdowne): “ Ought you to ven¬ 
ture out ? Of course, you did, it’s your duty to. As to whether 
it’s quite safe I won’t advise you. All I know is that those 
who want to see you drowned would like to see you try it. The 
best thing you can do is to think over it for a fortnight or so.” 


Poor Io whei 
she was con 
verted into ( 
heifer bj 
jealous Juno as a penaltj 
for attracting the attett 
tions of Zeus was pup 
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i lVntminsUr Ga*cttc.\ 


An Unsavoury Mess. 

Waiter (Mr. Chaplin) : “ Vciy sorry, sir ; il’s the cook has 
..forgotten to serve it tip with Colonial Picfetence sauce. 
i That’s bow it is you smell it, sir.” 

f ^1 k. John Buli. : “Sauce or no sauce, it isn’t fit to eat. 
Take it awu.y ! ” 


■fined by a gadfly, which drove her madly all over the 
world by its persistent and relentless sting. Such a 
’gadfly the Unionist Party possesses in Mr. T. L. Garvin, 
;Chief leader-writer of the Daily Telegraph and editor 
of the Observer. It is splendid to see him stinging 
his bovine victim to madness. He does it with such 
’ vigour, such zeal. He is absolutely carried away 
. with the fury of the task. Bingley Hall full 
:of Birmingham citizens gives him a kind of 
:vertigo. He compares it to an Apocalyptic vision, 
and laves like one demented in dithyrambic and 
delirious prose. In all the Unionist Party there is 
",no one like him. Subtract Chamberlain and Garvin 
; from the Tariff Reform movement and it would col- 
, lapse, as did the airship Rcpublique when a broken 
propeller ripped its side. Chamberlain is hors de 
combat, but Garvin the Gadfly was never more 
active. He stings and he stings and he stings, and 
, all the fighting men on the Radical side hold their 
r breath with a 1earful joy as they see him driving his 
^luckless heifer into the abyss 

It is not to be wondered at that 
the Radical Socialist Labour Party 
should fear even to hope that the 
Gadfly will succeed in stinging 
Peers on to reject the Budget. It seems so much 
good to be possibly true in such an imperfect 
dorld as this. Ever since the present Parliament 
elected the Peers have checked and baffled the 
ibteral Government at every turn. They wrecked 
3» Education Bill; they knifed the Licensing Bill; 


The Glee 
of 

the Radicals. 


they rejected or mutilated every measure of reform 
that in any way trenched upon “ proputty, proputty, 
proputty.” And although in taking this course 
they went far beyond what any House of 
Lords had dared to do for the last seventy 
years, the Liberals could do nothing. They 
had to grin and bear it as best they could. 
There was no fierce agitation in the country against 
the Peers. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s proposal 
to restrict the veto fell flat. The Lords held the 
whip-hand, and the by-elections showed that, on the 
whole, the constituencies were not ill-pleased that it 
should be so. If they pass the Budget, and then 
adopt an obstructive course, it is evident they could 
force a dissolution next Session in which the Liberal 
Government might disappear. Their position seemed 
impregnable, and their assailants were naturally very 
glum, when suddenly it is announced that they are 
going to come down from these heights and challenge 
a battle in the plain where they are certain to be 
defeated. Is it not indeed too good news to be 
true ? 

It is indeed too good news to be 
q uos Deus true, and can only be considered 
vult perdere. a s possible on the hypothesis that 

the just gods have at long last 
lost patience with the Peers, and that they are given 
over to destruction. Certainly, if they reject the 
Budget their action can only be explained by the 



Liberal Monthly .] 

Sticking: Together. 

The debates on the Budget have shown that Mr. Balfour and 
the Tory Party'are tightly linked up with the Dukes and the 
Breyers. 
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old adage, “ whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
make mad.” That was a heathen saying, but there is 
something very like it in the Old Testament. When 
King Ahab was discussing whether or not he would 
go up to battle with the Syrians at Ramoth-gilead, 
he was urged thereto by all the Garvins and 
Chamberlains of the time. But Micaiah, the 
prophet of the Lord, the seer whose eye pierced 
through the veil into realities of things, revealed the 
secret of their unanimity :— 

The Lord said, Who shall persuade Utah, that he may go 
up and fali at Ramoth-gilead ? And there came forth a 
spirit and stood lie fore the Lord, and said, I will persuade 
him. And the Lord said until him. Wherewith ? And 
he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And he said, Thou slialt persuade 
him and prevail also. Go forth and do so. 

And he went forth and did so. And Ahab was 
smitten in battle so that he died, and all Israel was 
scattered upon the hills as sheep that have not a 
.shepherd. The Peers can have their Ramoth- 
gilead if they wish it. It lies right ahead, and L 
called an appeal to the country as to whether or not 


the Peers shall be allowed to interfere in finance 
But our Ahab will flinch in time. 

The Conservatives in the Housi 
pity the of Commons wasted months ii 
Poor Landlords ’. opposing the land clauses in thi 
Budget, only to wake up at th* 
end to the horrifying discovery that their own con 
stituents were in favour of drastic land law reforifi 
Now their confusion is complete, for the ables' 
exponent of the Tariff Reformers, Mr. J. EUii 
Barker, backed up by the Daily Mail , proclaims 
that the one thing needful to defeat the Liberall 
is to go even further in the direction of Land 
Reform than Mr. Lloyd George. “ Death 
the Dukes ! ” is not exactly the new Tariff Refornj 
formula, but it is practically the same thing. Foi 
Mr. Ellis Barker, sheltering himself behind tht 
ambiguous utterances of Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Rosebery, declares war to the knife against the )arg$ 
estates without which Dukedoms perish. The follow 
ing figures from the only available Govcrnmen! 
return show how fatal a social and political revolutiot 



permission oj tno j'rvpmtur* vj * **"*'*• j v , 

The Tactician. J 

THE BunoET Boy : “ But supposing he wants to eat me up ? ” ■ j 

Uncle Asquith : “ It’ll lie the greatest mistake he ever made in his life. I’ve only been waiting for a ro.illy good exctrtjl 


to destroy him.” 
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Westminster Gazette.] 

f The Vulture Again. 

Lord Rosehery: “ Ma conscience! It’s a Vulture ! ” 

S [Lord Rosebery in his Glasgow speech, leferring to the Death 
^Uties, described the State as “waiting like a Vulture or a 
icamp follower to see if the deceased had left any elfects behind 

phem.”] 

j& 

would be accomplished if Mr. Ellis Barker and the 
paily Mail and the Tariff Reformers had their 

I’rT’he area of the United Kingdom contains nearly 78,000,000 
lucres of land and water. Of that space over 52,000,000 acres 
syere shown by this return to be in the hands of men who owned 
Qaore than 1,000 acres each. It is still worth while giving the 
figures relating to owners of over 1,000 acres : — 


England and Wales .. 

Scotland 

Ireland 


No. of 
such owners. 

.. 5,408 . 

. 1,75# ■ 

.. 3.745 ■ 


Acres 
they own. 

18,605,528 

17,584,828 

15,802,739 

52,083,095 


X 

V 

I' 

10,911 

£)ut of the 48,000,000 acres of cultivated land in tire United 
Itingrlom no less than 15,300,000 acres were held by 525 pecis. 
This was exclusive of their possessions in forests and woods, in 
loads and rivers, or in London. The landed possessions scaled 
gown in the following order : — 

Dukes . . .. 142,000 acres each 

'/■, Marquesses ... ... 47,500 „ 

5 *' Earls . ... 30,000 ,, 

Ik'' Viscounts . ... .. 15,000 ,, 

3 ft. Barons . 14,000 „ 

I am loath to discuss the chances 
of a combat which will not take 
place, but as there may be a dis¬ 
solution next year—not on the 
iget—it is worth while calling attention to one 
jj(er very remarkable fact. The first is, that although 
^Government has been four years in office there 
gpnot been a single deserter from its ranks. The 
|inet has held- together like wax. The second fact 
it, despite all the uproar that has been made 
the Socialistic revolutionary character of the 
only two or three members of the Liberal 


Some Facts 
and 1 
Figures. 


majority have faltered in their allegiance to the Govern¬ 
ment. The exceptions that prove the rule are—Sir 
Robert Perks, Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Harold Cox. 
Thirdly, that although the Lib.-Lab.-Socialist majority 
is composite and not homogeneous, it is more of a unit 
to-day than it was when Parliament met; and, fourthly, 
despite the disappointment over the postponement of 
Home Rule and the strain over education, the rela¬ 
tions between the Irish Nationalists and the Liberal 
Party are as good as they have ever been. On the 
other side, confusion is still confounded. Tariff 
Reformers still shrink from explaining what Tariff 
Reform is. The Opposition has thrown up no great 
personality. Mr. Balfour still reigns alone, surrounded 
by second-class clerks. Despite the by-elections, the' 
Liberal majority remains practically intact:— 



UHHK.U.S. 

UNIONISTS. 

England 

329 

136 

Wales 

. 30 

O 

Scotland ... 

6l 

II 

Ireland 

S 5 

18 


5 °S 

U -5 


As the Celtic fringe will vote straight whatever 
happens, the Unionists must win nearly two hundred 
seats in England before they can secure a small 
majority. 



By permission of the proprietors of ‘ Punch." \ 

Fitted at Last. 

Mr. Ciiafi.in : “ You’ll never regret deciding on that, sir; 
it will make a perfect suit for the country.” 

Mr. Hai.four : “ I'm sure I hope so." 


t 
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Westminster Gazette.] 

Accepting the Situation. 

TlIK Diikk: “Yes, Mr. Hull, it is quite true—I have 
already cut down my expenditure on—er—charities and 
subscriptions." 

MR. Hui.i.: “Well, your Grace, that is interesting. It 
shows that you know the budget is going to pass, and that 
it’s not true that you ate going to vote against it in the Lords." 


The 

Irish Land 
Bill. 


It is rather odd that when the 
militant wing of the Tariff Re¬ 
formers are invoking the memory 
of Stein in order to justify the 
compulsory breaking up of large estates in England 
for the purpose of planting the* people on the land, 
that their spokesmen in the House of Lords should 
be bent upon mutilating into inefficiency the Bill 
by which it is proposed to complete the conversion 
of the Irish peasantry into freeholders. That 
such a Bill should be needed is due entirely 
to the miscalculations of the late Unionist Govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Wyndham blundered in almost every 
particular in his Land Act, He said the transforma¬ 
tion could be effected for ^100,000,000, that the 
money could be raised by issuing 2 1 per cent, stock 
at par, and that not more than five millions a year 
would be needed. Experience proves that it will cost 
jQi 80,000,000, that 2 1 per cent, stock can only he 
issued at 88, and that seven or eight millions are 
wanted every your. To make good the miscalcula¬ 
tion the Government now ask the British taxpayer to 
provide a sum of ^30,000,000, and in return for this 
outlay they ask the tenants to pay a little more and 
the landlords to accept a little less. Where a land¬ 
lord refuses to sell land that is urgently needed, com¬ 
pulsion is to be applied. Hence the outcry about 
predatory Socialism. But, as the Lord Chancellor 
pointed out, 

the scheme was this. If the Kstntes Commissioners desired to 
acquire a piece of land for realms which were sufficient, then 


they made a fixed offer. If ii was accepted, well and good j if | 
not, then the value was fixed by the Judicial Commissioner, ’ 
with two assessors. That was the terrible evil which prompter !} 
the oratory oi Lord Cm 2011; tliat was the robbery, confiscation, 
and appropriation ol winch the Government were accused. 

Another measure which the House ‘ 

__, of Lords has marred' was the '4 

Bill. I own 1 ’lanmng and Housing BilL? 

This measure, which was welcomed^ 
by Lord St. Aldwyn on the second reading as one to/j 
which no one could object, has been mangled by the :' 
Peers. 'I heir amendments were aimed at the provision^ 
made to simplify and cheapen the compulsory acquisi-A 
tion of property required by the local authorities fort 
improving the housing of the people. The Govern- i 
merit proposed that this tight to acquire land’ 
should be “ by means of an order submitted to,- 
the Local Government Board and confirmed by the . 
Local Government Board in accordance with the first 
schedule to this Act.” The Opposition insisted on 
inserting guarantees and safeguards limiting the power ; 
of the Local Government Board and increasing the ' 
cost of transfer. The Government protested in vain,./ 
The Peers by 120 to 30 votes mutilated the Bill. ' 
A further mutilation was made by 110 to 31 in order ^ 
to give a landlord the right to appeal to the County ? 
Court when he is ordered to repair his slum property,-; 
Always and everywhere the Lords look after the-' 
property of the landlord, no matter what comes off 
the health of the people. It is perhaps as well that’; 
they should put themselves en evidence in this fashion-? 
before the General Election, which will clip their claws* 
and draw their teeth for ever. | 

The German Government, finding^ 
that the British Government was* 
neither to be bluffed nor cajoled* 
into the abandonment of : ts naval); 
supremacy, has changed its tactics. If we had not* 
ordered the eight Dreadnoughts it would have beettj 
otherwise. But now, as the Germans see that we* 
are really determined to keep up our end of the? 
stick, they are are making overtures as to whether; 
this breakneck competition can be slowed up.; 
This is good. We shall, of course, be only too; 
delighted to slow up if they do. But anything morel 
dangerous than to treat the German feelers as any¬ 
thing more than feelers can hardly be imagined..-. 
When Germany tables a clear and definite proposition ? 
we shall be ready to consider it. Until then we shall > 
go on sawing wood, as the Yankees say, or, in other ; 
words, laying down two keels for the German one.| 
I notice elsewhere a very remarkable article by>; 


The German 
and 

British Navies. 
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tyrPhetograth />] [B-anger. 

i. M. Santos Dumont flying on the “Demoiselle.” 


f [ M. Santos Dumont, who made the first officially recognised 
flight, is again coming to the front in the flying world with a 
«ery small anil graceful machine. It costs less than £200 and 
w the smallest flying machine in use. 


professor Delbruck, Professor of History in the Uni- 
^jrsity of Berlin, friend of Prince Biilow, and a 
thoroughly competent exponent of German feeling. 
iiHe says quite frankly that Germany is building her 
(fleet to keep England in check. Without a powerful 
jjSerman fleet as the potential ally of any of our 
Enemies, England would dominate the world. In 
^thirty years the planet would be all English. And 
§K»ho knows but that we might to-morrow take Arabia? 
pThis is midsummer madness. We would not take 
|Arabia if its title-deeds were offered us on a silver 
Ijpalver. But it is well to have it thus frankly admitted 
tljat the object of the German fleet is to keep John 
Jull within bounds. 

^ When we are wasting millions in 

building ironclads, mankind is 
steadily pushing forward the per¬ 
fection of in\entions which will 
te battleships as obsolete as bows and arrows. 


New Factors 
in War. 


month witnessed a steady advance in the art of 
pial navigation. Two distinguished French aviators 
shed, and four French navigators were killed 
| the collapse; of the airship Rlpubhque , one of 
|p: |jropellers broke and tore open the gas-bag 
' Which it depended for safety. On the 
Ifatad, Mr. Cody has been proving day by 


day the ease and safety with which his modification of 
the Wright aeroplane can be navigated, and prepara¬ 
tions are being made for the great flight from London 
to Manchester. M. Bolotoff’s “ Giant ” triplane with 
its 100 h.-p. motor is ready for trial. I he Wright 
brothers have been making more marvellous flights. 
The aviation week at Berlin was not very successful, 
but it seems as if aviation weeks will soon become as 
numerous as race meetings. While the conquest of 
the air proceeds apace other schemes are on foot 
which, by the utilisation of the ether, may render the 
use of explosives impossible. Whether we shall 
transfer war into the air or go back to bows and 
arrows is at present uncertain. All that is clear is 
tha. we are on the f w of great changes, and that the 
art of war may ere long be revolutionised out of 
existence. 

I devote so much space elsewhere 
The Discovery to an account of Dr. Cook’s dis- 
the North Pole, covery of the North Pole that it 

is unnecessary here to do more 
than refer briefly to the controversy that has sprung 
up between Dr. Cook and Captain Peary. Both men 
probably reached the Pole, but Dr. Cook, having got 
there first, can afford to be generous, and he admits 
the claim of Captain Peary to have reached the 
Pole twelve months later. The controversy rages 
hotly in America. In England the feeling 
is one of profound thankfulness that both the 
rivals are Americans. Had either of them been an 
Englishman the good relations of the two branches of 
the English-speaking race would have been severely 
strained. There is an element of the comic in the 
fact that Mr. Whitney, who was expected to bring 
Cook’s instrument, left them behind, believing that 
it would be easy tr buy new instruments in New 
York, and that the packages containing Dr. Cook’s 
observations were refused transport by Captain 
Peary lest they might substantiate his rival’s claim 
to have beaten him in the race to the Pole. Captain 
Peary behaved in the same churlish way to Captain 
Sverdrup. Both men will probably net a golden 
harvest by their books. Dr. Cook, besides the ,£600 
paid for his first letter, has taken ,£5,000 from the 
New York Herald for the serial rights to the publica¬ 
tion of his narative. As there is nothing like 
competition for stimulating business, Dr. Cook and 
Captain Peary will probably find their rivalry 
materially increases their prospective edrnings as 
bookmakers and lecturers. 
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When I was in America two years 
ago the three most powerful men 
p. arpiman. j n t j le states were Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Hearst, and Mr. Harriman. 

I saw them all three, and little thought that in so 
short a time the third of the trio would have passed 
over. Mr. .Roosevelt is enjoying himself in Africa, 
so that Mr. Hearst alone remains in possession of 
the field. Mr. Harriman, as I found him, was a 
simple, straightforward, unassuming man, who talked 
very frankly concerning his feud with Mr. Roosevelt, 
but who seemed to me to be singularly free both 
from rancour and from arrogance. No man so nearly 
approached the position of an emperor in the United 
States. His empire over the railway system was 
phenomenal and unprecedented—as wonderful in its 
way as the Empire of the first Napoleon. His nerve 
in bearing up during the last months of his fatal 
illness was heroic, and I know no multi-millionaire 
with anything approaching to his power who seems to 
have left so few enemies. He left everything to 
his wife, but it is hardly to be expected that Mrs. 
Harriman will venture to wield her husband’s sceptre. 
There is an admirable character sketch of Mr. 
Harriman by Mr. Robert C. Lanier in the American 
Review of Ra>ien>s for October. 

Mr. Harriman was President of 
Mr. Harritrmn’s the Union Pacific Railroad, and 
Successor. thereby the master of motion over 
25,000 miles of main track; his 
voice was heeded over 50,000 more—the admiral 
of great steamers along 54,000 miles of sea- 
path, the trustee of stocks and bonds priced 
at 400,000,000 dols., and of 150,000,000 dols. 
cash, levers to swing the money markets of the 
nation as well. He was really three different 
things —the absolute, though sometimes unofficial, 
manager of certain miles of railroads and steamboat 
lines ; second, a looming influence in certain other 
miles of road, in which stock was held by the Union 
Pacific or by Mr. Harriman personally, or, which, like 
the Erie and Wabash, had borrowed money from him 
in lime of need; and, third, he was a money power. 
Nobody else had the handling of anything like 
474,664,240 dols. stock and bonds, together with 
150,000,000 dols. cash. And thus he was a director 
of the National City Bank, the largest on the con¬ 
tinent, and in other financial institutions. His 
empire has not yet been torn with dissension by 
rival claimants for the mastery of any part of it. Mr. 
Robert S. Lovett, who had for some years been Mr. 
Harriman’s closest business adviser and who was vice- 


president and general manager of the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, was at once chosen unanimously 
to take Mr. Ilarriman’s place as chairman of the 
executive committee of that company, and also 
to fill a like position in the management of the 
Southern Pacific. Mr. Lovett is a Texan who has 
made his way in practical railroading and in railroad 
law through indomitable force of character and native 
strength of intellect. He is trusted and respected 
by all who have had business relations with him. 
His emergence to a great position in the public eye 
is another illustration of the fact that there are usually 
in process of training for the high posts of responsi¬ 
bility men who have not been found wanting when 
trusted in lesser commands. 

The terms of the treaty between 
China ' J a Pan and China regarding the 
Agrees with Japan. “ improvement ” of the Antung- 
Mukden Railroad were signed in 
Peking on September 4th. Since the points agreed 
upon in this treaty are quite likely to figure a great 
deal in the news from the Far East in the coming 
months and years, we give them rather in full. China 
agrees :— 

(1) Not 10 construct the Hsinmintun-Fakumen Railroad 
without consulting Japan. (2) In the i-vem that the Kirin 
Railroad be extended to the Korean border half the capital 
required will be borrowed from Japan. (3) Japan is to have 
the right to work the mines in the Fushun and Yentai districts 1 , 

(4) Japan will construct the extension of the Yinkow Railroad. 

(5) There shall be joint exploitation of the mines in the zones 
reached by the Manchurian and Antung-Mukden Railroad 
lines. (6) China agrees to open four trade marts in the 
Chicntno district between Korea and Manchuria ; the Korean) 
living therein shall be under the jurisdiction of Japan, whilil 
those residing outside the marts shall be under the jurisdiction! 
of China, except that Japan shall have the right to hold court 
in cases calling for the infliction of the death penalty. (7' 
Cl ; na agrees that Japan move the station of the South Malt' 
clunian Railroad to Mukden. 

Japan, in consideration of these concessions, agrees t 

(1) To recognise Chinese sovereignty in the Chiontao district 
(2) Thai the terminus of the Hsinmintun Railroad be the Cifl 
of Mukden. (3) To indemnify the owners of the Fushun SUM 
Yentai mines. • 

While the Japanese decline to discuss at all tb 
question of the demonstration of the railroad zoril 
or the question of utilising the Antung-Mukden liri« 
in general these terms are understood to prevent tb 
Russian monopoly of Manchurian trade. Whetbd 
or not the monopoly is simply to be transferred 
Japan remains to be seen. 

It is now possible to make thl 
Still Shortening actual journey between Londoi 
A tlan tic Trip. and New- York w'ell within fiVi 
and a half days. If the new oceal 
records established last month by the giant Cunarde^ 
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he Mauretania and Lusitania , are maintained, the 
adoption of Fishguard instead of Liverpool as the 
Jritish termination of the Cunard route will save 
,t least three hours on the transatlantic trip 
t its preceding “ best.” The Mauretania made the 
irst trip from Fishguard in 4 days, ti hours, and 
,5 minutes at an average speed of 25 87 knots, con- 
uming more than a thousand tons of coal a day on 
he passage. On her preceding eastward run she 
lade the first call at Fishguard, a little town on the 
outh-west coast of Wales, 4 days, 14 hours, and 
7 seconds after leaving Sandy Hook, and in her 
econd eastward trip lowered this record by 46 
linutes. The special train of the Great Western 
Railway rushed the passengers to London across 
Yales and Kngland in 4 hours and 33 minutes, 
'hrough express trains from Fishguard to Dover will 
Don bring Paris and New York within the five-day 
eriod. 

Our I am glad to know that the address 

Onlver^ty^Youth which I delivered to the annual 
Federation of the Conference of Corda Fratres at 
World. the Hague is being translated into 

lerman and Hungarian. If any student wishes to 
ranslate it into any other language and publish it in 
ny shape or form he has my hearty benediction and 
ermission. Meanwhile, as an encouraging indica- 
on of progress in the right direction, I rejoice to 
rint the following extract from a letter from Mr. 
Yaiter A. Berendsohn, of Kiel University, who is 


translating my appeal to our University youth for the 
Akademische Rundschau of Leipzig. He writes :— 

I hope wc may have your support for our attempt to form a 
Committee for the promotion of a more general camaraderie 
between English and German students. The task of this Com¬ 
mittee will be, generally, to interest the English students in the 
matter, and especially to prepare for a visit of (lerman students 
in England on a large scale for the next summer holidays. 
This can be done in three ways : first, by lessening the expense 
of the voyage and the cost of living in England for the German 
students; secondly, by providing us much assistance and 
support as possible in their studies; thirdly, by introducing 
them into good English society and into English family life. 
Of course, the hospitality anil the assistance and the support 
mil be repaid, perhaps with interest, when, in the following 
year, the English students come to Germany. Closer relations 
between English and German university life, and a lasting 
friendship between English and German students, will be in 
the long run, I hope, the result of our common endeavours. 

I need hardly say that this scheme merits the hearty 
support of all believers in the International World 
State. I appeal tx any of my readers who are in a 
position to further this admirable object to send me 
their names and addresses. 

London last month had a notable 
Dr. Drago visitor in the person of Dr. Drago, 
London. the famous Argentine statesman, 
whose name is immortalised as 
the author of the Drago doctrine that armed force 
should not be used to collect money claims, which 
was perhaps the greatest achievement of the second 
Hague Conference. Dr. Drago came to England 
to place his eldest son in a school at Cuckfield. 
He will return to the Argentine before Christmas, 
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A New Port for the American Liners : The “ Mauretania ” arrives at Fishguard. 


taking with him the statement of claim in the New¬ 
foundland Fishery Arbitration, in which he will 
represent England. He will return to take his seat 
on the Hague Tribunal which will sit next April to 
decide that ancient and much vexed question. In 
May the Hague Tribunal will meet again to settle the 
dispute between Venezuela and the United States, in 
which case Mr. Buchanan will be the agent of the 
American Republic. Mr. Buchanan was also a 
member of the second Hague Conference. Mr. 
Saens Rena, the first Argentine delegate, will be the 
next President of the Argentine. Dr. Barbosa is one 
of the two candidates for the Presidency of Brazil. 
There has been a change in the Presidency of 
Colombia, and the new President has appointed M. 
Triana, the orator of the second Hague Conference, 
Colombian Minister Plenipotentiary for Spain and 
England. 

According to English law, down to 
Extending: 1884 a girl who had just completed 

Close Tlme'for Girls, her thirteenth - year was legally 

fair game who might be snared, 
seduced, and ruined with impunity by any dissolute 
man or boy. In 1885, thanks largely to the cynical 
phrasing of the “ Maiden Tribute’s” plea for raising the 
close time, the age of consent was raised to sixteen. I 
am glad to see from the letter which the Home Secre¬ 
tary has written to Mr. Marchant, the author of a 
valuable little book on Social Hygenics, that the 
Government is in favour of still further raising the age 
so as to extend the close time within which illicit 
intercourse with a girl is declared to be a criminal 
offence punishable by two years’ bard labour from 
sixteen to eighteen. There is a general agreement 
among all those who have a practical experience in 


rescue work that most of the unfortunates go wrong 
before they are eighteen. In the British Colonies 
the close time varies, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table of the age of consent in Australia :— 


Southern Australia ... 

... 14 

Western Australia 

. l6 

Victoria ... ... . . 

. l6 

New South Wales 

. *4 

Tasmania 

. 15 

New Zealand 

. 14 


In France, by the law of 1908, minors under 
eighteen found on the streets are removed to 
reformatories. The age of consent is eighteen in 
Massachusetts, Servia, and a few of the Swiss 
cantons. It is fourteen in Germany, fifteen in 
Sweden and Belgium, and sixteen in Norway. In 
Chili, Greece, and Portugal it is twelve, and in Japan 
and Turkey thirteen. 

I asked Mr. Morel, who is the life 
The and soul of the Congo agitation, 

Congo Muddle. to tell the readers of the Review 
ok Reviews exactly what he 
wants, lie replies as follows :— 

The Congo mess has become the mess it is through 
the crass stupidity of the Foreign Office in permitting, 
the Belgian Government to annex the Congo on 
lines ensuring the perpetuation of the existing system. 

This the Foreign Office could have prevented, and 
were in honour, duty, and ordinary statesmanship 
bound to have prevented. That it did not do so will 
he reckoned in the future as one of the biggest 
blunders of our diplomacy for a generation. 

There is only one way out of the mess—to get an 
International Conference, and to place in the first 
resort before that Conference the question whether 
it is internationally legal for the Belgian Government 
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, to claim as its property the whole trading wealth of 
the native population— i.e., the natural produce of the 
1 , soil—and having thus despoiled the native of his 
economic rights (and in so doing of his Sole means 
of enriching himself) to claim his labour, under the 
form of a labour tax. 

That is the issue, and no Conference of the 
Powers, unless it deliberately proposed to legalise a 
revival of African slavery by Europeans, could decide 
that the Belgian Government was entitled thus to 
revive the practices of the sixteenth < ■ ntury. 

The outcome of a Conference would be :— 

(a) To impose a cessation of this system upon Bel- 
gium, subject to ten years’ European supervision, for 
• which the Act of Berlin provides the machinery in 

the Navigation Act. 

(b) If Belgium refused, the only thing left would be 
political partition among the Towers, with understand¬ 
ing that the economic clauses of the Berlin Act 
c applied to the whole region. 

I This Conference would, I should hope, provide a 
( charter of native rights in Tropical Africa —as to land 
“ tenure and economic rights—in which the future of 
!; the native races is bound up. So much for that. 

Now—how to get the Conference ? 
There is only one w'ay. Action, 
or threat of action, within a spe¬ 
cific date by Britain, if possible, 
p and America; and that is, 1 think, possible. In 
3 other words, an ultimatum to the Belgian Govern- 
| ment. This will compel an International Conference. 

£ Of that there can be no doubt. 

:>■ I want a Conference where the nation which has 
to-day the prepondering sea-power would go in, 
having taken tip a position morally , or in material act , 
i; which would enable that natioti (i.e., ourselves) to be in 
> a position to insist upon the great principle at stake 
,*' being raised in concrete fashion as the basis of the whole 
C discussion. 

| That is my policy. That has always been my 
| policy. It is a feasible policy. It is the only policy 
| which offers any outlet at all. 

1 Depend upon it, the point to insist upon is the 
sg, economic rights of the natives. The slavery, the 
p cruelty, the atrocities, are the result of the depriva- 
| tion of economic rights. Restore to a population of 
^natural traders their economic rights, and that popula- 
ption ceases to be a population of slaves labouring for 
^aliens. 

No one has been a more whole- 
In Praise hearted and uncompromising de- 
the Suffragettes, fender of the Suffragettes than I. 

By their tactics they have done 
>re to ad v.. nee the cause by provoking a serious 
practical discussion of woman’s claim to citizen- 
two years than the older school were able to 
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do in the lifetime of a generation. In view of the 
cynical indifference or airy contempt of the majority 
of a House of Commons nominally pledged to the 
cause, there was nothing to be done but to wake up 
public opinion by showing that women were in earnest 
in this matter. They were and are justified in making 
the way of the transgressors hard. They have taken 
joyfully imprisonment and all manner of hardships, 
ridicule, and abuse. They have been apostolic in 
their labours, and they have made the lives of many 
Ministers a burden to them because of their refusal to 
treat the demand of unenfranchised women with the 
same respect that they would certainly have treated the 
demand of unenfranchised men. They have been 
treated as ordinary criminals for political offences, 
and they have reaped an exceeding great reward. 
At a bound they have placed the women of England 
in the leadership oi ihe cause of the emergent woman¬ 
hood of the world. Of all the great social and 
political causes before the country theirs occupies 
the first rank. They may not yet have won the 
franchise ; they have done better than that—they have 
awakened their own sex to the justice of their 
demands, and they have profoundly stirred the 
conscience of the electorate. 

All this they have done, and for 

doing it they have our very 
A Friendly Warning. . 6 , 1 , 3 

hearty thanks. And not ours 

only, but that of all the awakened 
women of all the world. It is therefore with profound 
regret that I feel compelled to utter a word of 
remonstrance and of warning against the latest exten¬ 
sion of the militant tactics into the field of physical 
violence. The attempt of some enthusiastic Suffra¬ 
gettes to kill or maim Mr. Asquith and the police 
who were maintaining order in the street before 
liingley Hall, last month, by throwing 'tiles and 
stones and other missiles from the roof of an 
adjacent building, was a fatal mistake. It can 
be justified only as assassination is justified. 
The hurling of a heavy piece of masonry from a lofty 
roof into a crowded street is as indefensible as the 
use of a bomb. Indeed, the logic by which it is 
attempted to condone it would be more conclusive if 
used to defend the flinging of bombs. Let no one 
say that the new tactics are not murderous. Pyrrhus 
and Abimelech are leading cases of the ease with 
which such missiles, hurled from a height, can deal 
out death to those below. I hope that none of the 
devoted band of heroic women who have so far 
achieved so brilliant a success for their cause will 
stain it,by condoning attempted murder A mandate 
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ought to be issued from Clement’s Inn declaring in no 
’uncertain tones that militant tactics must stop short 
of murder. 

Apart from all ethical considera- 
, A Mistake tion, murder is bad tactics. No 

Tactics. doubt the women who hurled 

‘ slates and tiles and coping-stones 

from the roof were willing to suffer the penalty that 
the law metes out to those who commit murder. The 
cause has never lacked its martyrs, and some women 
will be killed before the cause is won. But it would 
be folly to fling away this precious human stuff of 
which martyrs are made in order to kill a policeman 
or a Prime Minister. No one can defeat the women’s 
cause now save the women themselves. It would 
be deplorable, nay, it would be criminal, to 
alienate the moral sentiment of the community 
by the adoption of the logic and the tactics 
of Russian Anarchists. Surely the able women 
who are leading the movement have not so 
far lost the sense of the reality of things as to see 
that to challenge their opponents to combat on the 
plane of physical force is sheer lunacy. In sheer 
brute strength, applied like a savage, the male can 
always knock the female down. When semi-civilised, 
some men have sufficient veneer of chivalry to dislike 
applying the ultimate arbitrament of the fist or the 
club to a woman, but it is only some men who 
possess that veneer, and it rapidly peels off even from 
them. The very last thing the Suffragettes should do 
is to transfer the struggle from the sphere of reason, 
where they are supreme, to the arena of brute force, 
where they have not even got a fighting chance. 

There is another point upon which 
The there is some danger of the Suffra- 

Hungtr Strike. gettes going off the track, and that 
is in the outcry which they are 
making against the compulsory feeding of the political 
prisoners who have adopted the hunger strike front 
Russia. It is, of course, very repulsive and 

revolting to have to introduce nourishment into 
the stomach of a prisoner who is resolved upon 
starving herself to death as a protest against 
treating politicals as criminals. It would be far 
better if the Home Secretary were empowered to give 
the authorities the right to regard the self-imposed 
torture of starvation as equivalent to the working off 
of so many days of simple imprisonment. For 
instance, if it were stated that anyone committed for 
a month could get out at the end of a week if they 
voluntarily dispensed with food for that period there 
would be no need for feeding them by force. From an 
ethical point of view suicide is a crime which the law is 


bound to prevent, and those who employ the despe¬ 
rate tactics of hunger-strikers are hardly playing the 
game in making an outcry against the use of force by 
their captors to keep them from taking their own 
lives. It is a very sad business which might all have 
been averted if those members who profess to favour 
• woman’s suffrage had not betrayed the cause in the 
first session of the present Parliament. 

May I ask my Helpers and corre-' 
To My ^Helpers spondents in all parts of Great 
Great Britain. Britain to send me, if only on ft. 

I ostcard, their op nion as to the) 
prospects of the Liberal candidate in their constitu- 1 


ency should a dissolution take place as the result of; 
the rejection or hanging-up of the Budget by the* 
House of Lords. I shall be glad if they would send; 
me their reports within ten clays after the publication; 
of this number. I would also call their special- 
attention to the interview with Mrs. Sidney Webb on : : 
the Crusade against Destitution, and urge them to 
do what they can to forward the work of her Com*: 
fnittee in their respective districts. 

The refusal of the South African! 
To My Readers Deputation to permit the direqf* 
South Africa. representation of the native races* 
in the South African Parliament! 
renders it necessary to provide other means whereby^ 
the voice of the unrepresented majority shall bej 
made articulate and audible. I appeal to 
readers in whatever part of South Africa the 1 
may be, of whatever colour or creed, w 
believe that the true interests of South Africa are ijj 
separably bound up with the just treatment of t 3 
native races, to put themselves in communication wHjj 
me. We do not want to interfere, but we want 
know what is being done, and how it appears to t! 
natives who will have no one to speak for them 
the Dominion Parliament. “ Light, more light,’’, 
what we want. Many deeds are done in the darkn&g 
which would never be attempted if the doers stoocfIj 
the glare of the limelight of the world’s press. 

To all my Helpers in Indi 
To My^Heipers white and coloured, I special 
India. commend the article which is pt$ 

lished elsewhere on Freedom ,\ 
the Press in India. If the Swaraj is suppressed! 
may he necessary to publish an Indian edition of ti 
Review of Reviews for the purpose of allowing tl 
non-criminal constitutional masses of our Indi 
fellow-citizens an opportunity of discussing problea^ 
of the first Imperial importance without the risk 
being throttled by police magistrates who cannot did* 
tinguish between an examination of the causes 
disaffection and an incitement to disaffection. I shit] 
be glad to hear from all my friends in India as to 
expediency of such a step. 
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Interviews on Topics of the Month. 

128 .-WILL THE PEERS COMMIT SUICIDE?: A PEER. 


Last month 1 had a lively discussion with a member 
of the House of Lords exceptionally well placed to 
know what is the prevailing mood in both political 
parties. He began by saying 

“ We always seem to meet at times of crisis.” 

“ What crisis ? ” 1 replied. “ I se< no crisis—only 
bluff.” 

“ Then I tell you,” said my noble friend, “ that for 
once you are wrong. We are in full political crisis, 
for the House of Lords has made up its mind to 
reject the Budget.” 

“ Fiddlesticks and nonsense,” I replied. “ That is 
too good news to be true from the Radical point of 
view. But it is too absurd to be credited, if the 
House of Lords has anything worth calling a mind to 
be made up.” 

“ I assure you,” was my friend’s answer, “ you may- 
call it a mind or not, as you please, but they have 
made up their substitute for a mind in favour of 
rejecting the Budget. I agree that it is madness, but 
they are mad, and that is the end of it.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” I replied. “ However stupid 
the Peers may be, they are in the first place English¬ 
men, and therefore averse from forcing revolutionary 
issues; and in the second place, they belong to a 
Chamber which has contrived to exist down to the 
present day by the extraordinary perfection with which 
it has developed the instinct of self-preservation.” 

“ If 1 did not know what has actually been decided, 
I might agree with you on d priori grounds. But the 
obscure herd of Peers, who never attend in ordinary 
times, have been stung by the gadflies of their Press 
into believing that the hour of destiny has struck, and 
that they are all going to die in their last ditch.” 

“ How heroic, but how ridiculous! And who is 
going to lead these Gadarene swine over the precipice 
into the abyss ? ” 

> “ Lord Rosebery, they say,” was the answer. “ I 
admit, a curious Quintus Curtius, He will bolt if he 
♦gets the chance ; for a more inveterate wobbler never 
Straddled a fence.” 

- “ I don't agree with you,” I replied. “ I know a 

worse, that is to say, a more sudden, a more erratic 
^wobbler than Lord Rosebery, and that is Lord North- 

i i, who is quite capable of reversing the policy of 
Daily Mail and the Times at a moment’s notice.” 
Lord Nort’ncliffe is in the wilds of Newfoundland, 
his papers are all over the shop. Garvin, the 
ing dervish and Mad Mullah of the Party, tears 
on to tatters in the Observer. The Daily Mail, 
having s lemnly blessed the Budget, is now 
ng it again ; and the Times , with a lingering 
Of its old political instinct, hates and distrusts 
©Key of suicide. Any fine day Lord Northclifte 


may cable a column letter declaring against challeng¬ 
ing a dissolution by the rejection of the Budget, and 
then, I admit, the wild Peers might find themselves 
left.” 

“ What a reductio ad absurdum of the theory of the 
House of Lords as a revising Senate. If you are 
right it has become the mere register of the fiat of 
the owner of a halfpenny paper ! ” 

“ Better that than the mere catspaw of the Trade. 
But 1 hear that after Chamberlain’s letter ordering 
the Peers to reject the Budget, the leaders of the 
party have come to the conclusion that they must 
follow or they will get left.” 

‘ Do they expi cl to win on an appeal to the 
country ? ” 

“ Oh, dear, no ! Their agents tell them the Budget 
is amazingly popular in the great towns, and that the 
utmost they can hope for is to reduce the l.iberal 
majority. But they say they cannot be worse off than 
they are now.” 

“ People who say that can hardly have the intellect . 
of a rabbit. A majority of one hundred, every 
member of which is pledged to knife the Peers, is 
infinitely worse from their point of view than a loose 
majority of three hundred with no mandate ‘ down 
with the Lords.’ ” 

“ l agree with you, but they are demented. The 
probability seems to me that the very utmost they 
can hope to achieve is so far to weaken the Liberal 
majority as to make Mr. Redmond master of the 
situation. Thus the Unionist cause is deliberately 
sacrificed to the craze of Tariff Reform.” 

“ But,” I remarked, “ from the Tariff Reformers’ 
point of view it must be fatal folly to prejudice their 
cause by tying i' up with the claim of the Peers to 
reject a Budget ? ” 

“Oh, they imaj'ne,” answered my friend, “that 
they can persuade the people that they are doing 
nothing of the kind; they are only asking that the 
will of the people should be ascertained before the 
die is finally cast for Socialism and against Tariff 
Reform.” 

“ They may talk till they are black in the face, but 
they will never explain away the usurpation of 
authority that will take place if they throw the Budget 
out. For myself,” I said, “I am torn in twain 
between the two opposing desires. As a conserva¬ 
tive (with a small c) Englishman who hates revolu¬ 
tionary methods, 1 sincerely hope they will pass 
the Budget. But as a Radical and an old-time 
enemy of an hereditary legislature, I sincerely hope 
they will throw it out. They have had us in a 
deft stick up till now. If they throw out the. 
Budget it is they who will be in the cleft stick. But 
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they won’t do it., Never. They are not such fools. 
They have everything to gain by passing it under 
protest, and nothing to lose. They can force a disso¬ 
lution by declaring they will throw out every Bill that 
is sent up from the Commons. But in that case they 
would not give the Liberals the enormous advantage 
of appealing to the country against an unprecedented 
usurpation and aggression on the people’s rights. 
Whereas if 1 they reject the Budget-” 

“ Well?" 

“ Then, as Cromwell said at Dunbar when he saw 
the Scotch army descending from the heights, 
‘ Verily, the Lord hath delivered them into our 
hand!’ But in vain is the snare spread in the sight 
of any bird. They will recoil in time, and at the long 
last you will see they will let the Budget through.” 

“ l heartily wish that your flair may be justified 
by events, as it has often been in the past. But this 
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time I am afraid there is no hope. The die is 
cast.” 

“Not yet,” I replied. “My old flair may have 
deserted me. But I cannot compel myself to con¬ 
template the rejection of the Budget as a possibility, so" 
I shall back my instinct to the last. If it fails me, I 
had better give up politics. I play double or quits, 
always double or quits, and despite all their bluff 1 
do not believe that the Peers will dare to monkey 
with the Budget. After all, they are Englishmen, 
and they are not quite mad.” 

“ It’s ill betting on the wisdom of the wild Peers' 
from the backwoods,” said my friend. “ It is double 
or quits all round.” 

“ Not even the wild Peers from the backwoods will 
stake the existence of the Plouse of Lords upon a 
gambler’s throw.” 

Nous verrons / 


129.—DOWN WITH DESTITUTION: MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 


Theme came to me at my office the other day what 
might have been the reincarnation in female form of 
St. Bernard, the famous Abbot of Clairvaux, as he 
was when h : proclaimed the Fourth Crusade. Mrs. 
Sidney Webb—for it was no other—-had come to 
proclaim another Crusade, a Holy War against Desti¬ 
tution. “ Put your trumpet to your lips and blow,” 
she said ; “ summon all the faithful to the Holy War ! ” 

But my ears were deaf so that 1 could not hear, 
an 1 my breath was scant so that I could not sound 
the blast that would summon the sleepers to arise. 
Then did the reincarnated St. Bernard exceedingly 
rage against those who were asleep in Zion while two 
millions of their fellow-mortals rot in destitution. 

“It is no use,” said I, “without the blessing of 
Infallibility. What does John Burns say about it? 
For is not John Burns President of the Local Govern¬ 
ment Board, our Innocent III., that famous Pope 
who raised the Papacy to such a zenith o( power 
that it did not seem absurd for him to claim that 
he had the right to rule the world.” 

Then was St. Bernard for a biicf space somewhat 
serious and even sad. But she answered and said : 
“ You are right, and your counsels are even as my 
own. As there can be no Holy War without the 
blessings of the Holy Father, so there can be no 
Crusade against Destitution without the leadership of 
John Burns. And it is by the leadership of this 
Crusade to a great and glorious victory that John 
Burns will win an abiding place among the Immor¬ 
tals Abr ham Lincoln emancipated the slave. The 
figure of John Burns, who abolished Destitution, may 
tower even higher than that of Lincoln in the Temple 
of Fame.’ 

“ If so be that our Innocent III. will give you his 
benediction,” 1 replied, “ then there is some hope. 
Tell me btiefly ( 1 ) What you want ( 2 ) What you are 
doing to get it, ( 3 ) What do you want me to do.” 

“ What we want,” said Mrs. Sidney Webb, “ is to 


abolish Destitution. And as the first step towards that 
end we want to abolish the Poor I.aw lock, stock and 
barrel. For not until you change the objective of the 
efforts of the community can you do any good." 

“ Explain yourself more clearly, so that the way¬ 
faring man, though a fool-” 

“ The objective of the Poor Law is to patch up 
derelicts. The objective of the Crusaders against 
Destitution is to prevent the ships from going on the 
rocks. Rescue and Repair are no longer good enough 
watchwords. Prevention and Regeneration are the 
rallying cries of our more enlightened age. We 
believe—nay, we may even say that we know—that 
Destitution, as distinguished from Poverty, is as unne¬ 
cessary as slavery. The poor we may always have 
with us, hut the poor need not be destitute.” 

“ How many are there in England and Wales who ' 
dip occasionally and dwell constantly in the mias¬ 
matic marsh of Destitution ?” 

“ \boul two millions, and there ought not to be 
two thousand. For that marsh can be drained if we 
only set about it in the right way, and adopt the rational 
method of rutting off the streams which feed it.” 

“ How would you set about it?” 

“ Bv burying the Poor Law ?” 

“ At a place where three cross-roads meet, with a 
stake in his inside ? ” ' 

“ 1 don’t mind so long as it is buried. For it is 
now little better than a corpse, the vitals have been 
carved out of it one after the other, until there is little, 
more than a hollow shell left, which can hardly hold 
itself together. For the Poor Law we want no 
longer an executioner, but only a sexton.” 

“ You speak in parables. Prithoe, good St. Bernard, 
explain yourself more explicitly to this man in the 
street.” 

Thereupon, being so adjured, Mrs. Sidney Webb 
gave me the following succinct account of the aims 
and aspirations of the Committee wnich has been 




formed to carry out the recommendations of the 
Minority Report on the Poor Law :— 

“Our starting point is that you have already 
destroyed the old system, and if you carry out the 
recommendations as to the treatment of the feeble¬ 
minded you will render it absolutely unworkable. 
For the workhouse is worked by the work of the 
feeble-minded. If you take them out of the work- 
house the whole thing goes to pieces. People talk as 
if the Poor Law system was what it was in 1834, a 
going concern with the whole subject on its hands. 
. In those days the guardians had full control. To-day 
they have been deprived of almost everything but the 
shadow or the shell of their former authority. Parlia¬ 
ment has taken away piecemeal almost all their 
power. It has handed over to Distress Committees 
to give relief work, to Educational authorities to give 
medical treatment and food to school children, to 

* Public Health authorities to give medical advice, and 
even milk, to mothers with infants. This successive 
grant of new powers to authorities other than those of 
the Poor Law has produced a costly and demoralising 
chaos of overlapping and duplication of services which 

■ is fully described in the Minority Report.” 

“And now?” 

“ We propose to abolish the Poor Law and put 
/nothing in its place. For the Poor Law exists to 
relieve Destitution, and we say there shall be no 
Destitution. It must be got lid of, and the organisa¬ 
tion of the machinery of the Slate ought to have the 
abolition of Destitution as its objective.” 

“ How would you set about it ? ” 

“ By throwing the whole trouble and cost of main- 
: taining each class of destitute persons—the infant and 

* the child, the sick and the feeble-minded, the vagrant 
and the unemployed—on authorities having both the 
power and the machinery to remove the several causes 
of destitution. With one notable exception these 
authorities already exist. The local Education 
authority, the local Health authority, the local Lunacy 
authority, and the local Pension authority are actually 
at work.” 

“ What is the one exception ? " 

“ The National authority which will deal with con- 
, gested unemployment and the peripatetic vagrant.” 

“ Do you really think that you can get rid of Desti- 
i tution?” 

* “ I am as certain as that the sun will rise in 
jj; heaven to-morrow that the day will come when 

Destitution will be regarded as we now regard 
:?slavery, typhus, the plague, torture, and other things 
I'which seemed to be ctcrml and necessary, but which 
|v we now know to have been preventable because they 
1‘have been prevented.” 

ft “Your methods—are they not a little inquisitorial ? ” 


“ If it is inquisitorial to try to find out the leak 
before the vessel founders, yes. If not, not. We 
want to stop the evil betimes. Prevention is better 
than cure, and to prevent you must search out the 
sources of the evil.” 

“ Ah, St. Bernard, St. Bernard !’’ I exclaimed. “ You 
would be as the candle of the Lord searching out all 
the secret places of sin and unclejnness. But has 
your crusade any chance of success ? ” 

“ I think our propaganda is having quite un¬ 
paralleled success. At the end of July we had 
900 members—at the end of September we have 
7,000 ! The plain truth is, everyone who is really 
concerned about the state of the poor realises the 
cruel futility of waiting until the man, or the woman, 
or the child, or the infant, or the feeble-minded, or 
the sick person, is destitute before attempting to treat 
the individual or alter his environment. It is exactly 
as if a hospital refused to take in any case until 
ga igrene had set in. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, by the time a person has become destitute 
through unemployment, or sickness, or neglected 
childhood, or neglected infancy, the case is hopeless, 
and, except to salve our own feelings and to keep the 
King’s peace, we might just as well throw our money 
into the Thames.” 

“ Then what do you want me to do ? ” 

“ I want you to put your trumpet to your lips and 
blow a resounding blast, summoning all your helpers 
and correspondents everywhere to join our Committee. 
What we want is to set on foot a systematic and sus¬ 
tained Crusade against Destitution. To do this we 
must set going the forces, in every district, of the 
local Education authority and the local Health autho¬ 
rity, in a way that they have never yet been set 
going ; and we must bring to their aid the forces of a 
National Authority dealing with Unemployment. But 
before we can accomplish this, we must bring this 
Minority Report effectually before every church and 
chapel in England, before every debating club and 
literary society, before every adult school and lecture 
society. We must send out a swarm of lecturers, and 
issue a flood of explanatory tracts and leaflets.” 

“ And in order to do this you want those who 
believe in the poss'bility of abolishing Destitution to 
join your Committee ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Sidney Webb, “ and get everyone 
else to join it who, cares for the regeneration of the 
people and the abolition of Destitutipn.” 

So I print this interview, and urge all those whose 
heart is in the right place to do what they can to give 
more power to the elbow of the National Committee 
for Promoting the Break-up of the Poor Law to send 
in their names to the Secretary, 5 and 6, Clement’s 
Inn. 
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Character Sketch and Interview. 


DR. F. A. COOK. 


“For the Review of Reviews?” said Dr. Cook. “ Yes, I will talk. You were the first Englishman I 
met when I stepped ashore, and you met me good and strong. I will not write a magazine article, even for 
you. I have.refused the most tempting offers for the serial rights of my book ; for I do not want the effect 
of my statement to be frittered away by appearing in snippets. Neither will 1 let you interview me for 
the'daily press. But the Review of Reviews has been very useful to me. It is almost as indispensable - 
to explorers as pemmican. For it is the pemmican of contemporary life, thought, and action. Nothing > 
else keeps you so well posted. So, being indebted to the Review of Reviews, I will talk.” 

So we talked. This article is the result not merely of that, but of many talks. As ])r. Cook has* 
had no chance of revising the proofs, if there are any errors the responsibility is mine. — W. T. STEAD. 


I.—HIS ARRIVAL. 

I ARRIVED in Copenhagen about half-past eight 
on Saturday morning, September 4th. Shortly 
after nine I was one of a dense crowd that 
waited the arrival of Dr. Cook from the North Pole. 
The American flag hung in the place of honour over¬ 
head, flanked by the white-crossed red of the Danish 
flags. The Hans Egede, a Danish steamer named 
after a famous Danish explorer, lay a few hundred 
yards distant, with the Stars and Stripes flying at the 
topmast, conspicuous in the sunlight, high above the 
many coloured flags which fluttered from her rigging. 
The sun shone bright on the traveller’s home-coming. 
Blue sky, dancing water, and a pleasant breeze 
cheered the eagerly-expectant throng which waited 
for the first sight of the man from the North Pole. 

ON THE THRESHOLD. 

Making my way with some difficulty through the 
press, I reached the cleared enclosure where, con¬ 
spicuous by his stature, spare and erect, a veritable 
son of Anak, the Crown Prince of Denmark, presi¬ 
dent of the Danish Geographical Society, stood 
chatting with 
members of his 
committee. Pre¬ 
sently a carriage 
drove up, and 
the American 
Minister, I)r. 

Egan, joined the 
little company. 

Minister of Com¬ 
merce Hanson, 
who, like his 
Premier, Baron 
Holstein, speaks 
admirable Eng¬ 
lish, was there 
also, with Count 
Hovgaar, Com¬ 
mandant of the 
King’s yacht, 
who has himself 
been in the 



1 tie Ciowa Prince leaving for the “ Laos Egede.” 


Arctic. With them there were admirals, professors,., 
and a crowd of the representatives of the world’s 
Press. A few journalists, braving sea-sickness, had 
hoarded the ship at the Skaw, with results in the ' 
shape of more or less authentic interviews in the 
morning papers. 

“welcome to euroi>e!" 

It was very pleasant gossiping with the Crown 
Prince and the Ministers about the event of the day 
as we waited the signal from the Hans Egede. that all . 
was ready for the landing. The Crown Prince saw if 
first and at once prepared to go on board. A small 
steam-pinnace bustled up to the landing ; the Crown , 
Prince and his committee, Mr. Egan and Mr. Collins,, 
of the Associated Press, took their seats, and in a • 
moment they were off. Another boat, apparently j 
ordered for the use of a University professor and a 
friend or two, followed in her wake. Rowing boats ( 
pushed off, and by the time the Crown Prince reached'! 
the steamer the Ham Egede was almost surrounded by fj 
a flotilla of small craft. Threading their way through^ 
the row-boats, die Crown Prince’s pinnace reached, 1 ! 

the Hans Egede M 
another moment;* 
and they stood : 
face to face with| 
Dr. Cook. ThoJ 
ceremonial wasp 
of the briefest;! 
In a few hearty? 
words the Crowfl| 
Prince, whqf 
speaks English^ 
like all the rest’ 
of his family^- 
bade Dr. Cook.! 
welcome to EuC 
rope, congratu-; 
lated him upon 
his safe return' 
from the perils ’ 
of the Arctic, sj 
and expressed,? 
the satisfaction*? 

M 
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Dr. Cook about to land. 


>f the Danish nation that he should have come 
irst to their capital. Dr. Cook bowed and said 
‘thank you” in half a dozen words. But when 
Minister Kgan introduced himself, Dr. Cook’s face 
it up with a smile as he grasped his hand, ev- 
:laiming, “ I am so glad to meet an Ameri- 
:an,” with hearty emphasis : “ I have not seen an 
American for ever so long.” A few more words and 
he ceremony of official welcome was over. The 
>opular welcome was preparing. As the little craft 
rith Dr. Cook on hoard came skimming over the 
unlit waters there was a simultaneous rustle and 
attle as a hundred photographers, professional and 
mateur, prepared their kodaks for action. It was a 
apital day for outdoor photography, and the photo- 
;raphers made the best of their opportunity. Another 
homent, and the shore battery of cameras was 
bcussed upon the steps of the landing, where the 
>owu Prince's pinnace touched and 
!)r. Cook landed. 

rHK MAN KROM THE NORTH POI.E. 

A roar of cheering went up as Dr. 

^ook, taking off his cap, stood for a 
noment and bowed his acknow- 
edgments of the welcome. There 
vas no mistake as to his identity. 

The whole interest of thousands of 
>yes centred on his brown and 
yeather-beaten face. The Man from 
he North Pole, whose hand we 
ptasped with words of welcome, had 
| well set-up figure about five feet 
Sght inches in height. His hair 
|^tS sandy-brown, rather coarse in 
picture. He wore a moustache, but 
$> beard. If the points of his 
ioust^ehe were turned upward, he 
nd^L,'lis his portra^shows, be mis- 
||p^ for the German jj^mperor —if 


that war-lord could ever be conceived 
in a loose dark grey slouch morn¬ 
ing coat, a sailor’s cap, and moc- 
casined feet. His blue eyes seemed 
at first a little dazed at the sight 
of the cheering multitude. A lady 
thrust a bouquet of roses into one 
hand. In the other ho carried his 
cap. Then slowly, as he began to 
advance up the few steps that led 
from the landing, the Crown Prince 
hade him an revoir, and stepped with 
some difficulty through the crowd. 
Another moment it would have been 
too late. 

AN EXCITING SCRIMMAGE. 

For the eager multitude, no 
longer restrained by the police, who 
mysteriously vanished— all save one 
shm. but gallant unit—surged down 
upon Dr. Cook, cheering and crowding him back¬ 
wards. I was immediately behind him when the 
crowd hurst, and seeing that he was ill-prepared fora 
scrimmage, I flung my arms round him under his 
armpits, and pressing backwards with all my weight 
I somewhat eased the pressure from behind. In 
front the solitary constable fought his way like a 
Trojan, followed closely by Minister Kgan : behind 
him came Dr. Cook. Another journalist, Mr. Weil, 
of Berlin, the American representative of an Knglish 
paper, came to our help, and the four of us, 
surrounding the human centre of the press, struggled, 
staggering, swaying hither and thither amid the 
cheering, excited throng. Dr. Cook had to give 
up his flowers, one of his cuffs was lorn off and 
carried away as a trophy ; once or twice it seemed as 
if we should he carried off our feet, hut although one 
man fell he was not trampled on. 



Dr> Cook's reception on landing. 
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INTERVIEWING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

My face was close against Dr. Cook’s left ear, and 
as we pushed backwards and forwards and swayed to 
the right and the left, making slow advance towards 
the carriage that seemed as inaccessible as the North 
Pole, 1 began a series of “ Talks with Cook,” the 
substance of which I shall embody, as best 1 can, 
in this character sketch. I was close to him in all 
conscience. If I did not exactly hug him to my 
heart, I had a good hearty grip of him round the 
chest. There is something in the touch of a man, 
especially when you arc at close grips with him. 
Once or twice there seemed actual danger, especially 
when the crowd drove us across the low wire fencing 
of the Gardens of the Meteorological Department, 
and Minister Egan declared afterwards that but 
for the bodyguard Dr. Cook might have returned 
from the North Pole only to be crushed to death 
on the threshold 
of civilisation. 

Once or twice 
there was a dan¬ 
gerous move¬ 
ment to lift Cook 
shoulder high, 
but it w a s 
checked, and at 
last we struggled 
and fought our 
way into the 
building of the 
Meteorological 
Department, a 
very appropriate 
place to afford 
] )r. Cook his 
first shelter in 
Europe. 

After Dr. 

Cook had said a 

few- words from the balcony to the cheering crowd 
we were smuggled out of the hack door. Minister 
Egan drove me off to the Hotel d’Angleterre, leaving 
the Geographical Society to conduct Dr. Cook to 
the Hotel Phumix, where he remained as their guest 
during his slay in Copenhagen. If I dwell at some 
little length upon this little episode at the landing, 
I do so because it was in a way symbolic. That 
was the first, but not by any means the last, in 
which I had, in a metaphorical sense, to be at his 
back in a tussle, nor miyhap has its significance even 
yet been exhausted. 

II- THE AMERICAN MINISTER. 

Right here it may be as well to say a few words 
which ought to be said concerning the part taken by 
Dr. Egan, American Minister at Copenhagen ; since 
in the hullabaloo and shindy that subsequently 
ensued, his action, like that of everyone else, is 
certain to be misrepresented. The facts of the case 



arc quite simple, and as for nearly a week _... 

American Legation at Copenhagen became thef 
central point of interest in the civilised world, it may,, 
be well to state exactly what happened. i 

T)R. EGAN’S ATTITUDE. i 

When the news arrived that Dr. Cook^was comifig? 
to Copenhagen, Dr. Egan was asked by the DanisW 
Government what steps he proposed to take. Dfil 
Egan replied that he proposed to do nothing. 
had no official information as to what Dr. Cook hftdj 
done or had failed to do. He knew that Dr. Cooli 
was an American citizen of good standing, a medicaL 
man, an author, and an explorer. If he came tm 
Denmark it would he his duty as American Minister^ 
to render any service that he might require. But jp 
was utterly impossible for him as American Minister 1 ; 
to give any assurances on the subject as to whethep 
Dr. Cook had or had not discovered the Pole. Ha* 

believed him tp| 
be an honest' 
man, but beyon 
that he couf 
not go. v 

THE DECISION^ 
OF THE DANEfcj, 

The Danish:, 
Ministers reco^i 
nised the ittei. 
possibility of Dr; 
Egan taking Uj| 
any other atw| 
tude. It was 
impossible fq 
them as it 
for the Ameri 
Minister to pp 
nounce auth< 
tatively on 
strength of 
Cook’s letter 

press as to whether he had or had not cai 
the most coveted prize in the whole rei 
geographical exploration. Rut something hi 
be done. They discussed the matter, 

the Committee of the Geographic 


Minister Egan. Dr. Cook. W. T. Stead. Mr. Weil. 


the 
off 
of 
to 

counsel with 

Society. Reports received from their representati¥ 
in Greenland seemed to them to justify their accord^ 
l)r. Cook an official welcome. He was no adv 
turer. He was certified as a reputable Americ 
He had formally and publicly stated that he 
discovered the Pole. His letter describing 
journey did not seem, exci ptin; for one or twitS 
obvious misprints, otherwise than a trustworthy naoi^ 
tive of how the Pole was discovered. Some day (2 
other the Pole must have been discovered very mi 
in the way that Dr. Cook said he had found it. Oli 
Arctic explorers—who abound in I fenmark—thoug 
his narrative primA facie worthy of credence. So 
was decided that a receptio# committee should J 
formed; that the Govqpnment, the Geograph* 
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Ubiety, the City Council, and the Chamber of Com- 
B»rce should take part in his welcome; that the 
Ijpown Prince should he the first to welcome Dr. Cook 
jf Denmark. 

SJ ITS EFFECT ON 1JR. EGAN. 

This decision was duly notified to Dr. Egan, 
^necessarily modified the attitude of aloofness which 
£ had at first intended to take up. If the Danish 
Government, to which he was accredited, decided 
kt there was print & facie evidence to justify them 
^according an official welcome to an American 


which might be quoted in after years to prejudice the 
claim of the United States to the North Pole. 

Hence, it came to pass that Dr. Egan accompanied 
the Crown Prince when he went on board the Hans 
Egedc to welcome Dr. Cook to Europe, and to 
gladden the eyes of the explorer by the sight of the 
first real live American he had seen for many weary 
months. 

HIS SERVICES TO COOK. 

When Dr. Egan saw Dr. Cook face to face he 
liked him. And when he got to know him he liked 



X 



pie American Minister at Copenhagen, Dr. Egan. 


verer who claimed to have discovered the North 
:« it was manifestly impossible for him as the 
tentative of the American Covernment to do or to 
tything that might in any way tend to discredit an 
'can against whose record there was no black mark 
, Dr. Cook, by right of prior discovery, might 
^established a claim to land good in international 
irhich the United States might in some future time 
St expedient .0 advance and defend. In view 
tch a contingency, Minister Egan felt, quite 
that it would nearer do for him, on account of 
“ of official etiquette, to take up an attitude 


Miss Carmel Egan. 

Hostess at the American Legation. 

him still more—an experience by no means confined 
to Dr. Egan. He felt that Dr. Cook was an honest 
man and a good American. Believing that, he 
treated him with the lavish hospitality which no one 
knows better how to dispense than a warm-hearted 
American whose father hails from Tipperary. 

As a start, finding that the returning explorer 
literally possessed no more clothes than those in 
which he stood on his moccasined feet, his first service 
was to rig him out in a complete suit of the mournful 
uniform of civilisation—top-hat included. His next 
step wjs to invite him to lunch. After lunch he 
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presented him to the King, and from that time until 
he left Copenhagen Dr. Cook had no friend, 
philosopher and guide so staunch and true. He 
dined him, he lunched him, he accompanied him 
everywhere, and he almost converted his Legation 
into a caravanserai for all the American and some of 
the British pressmen who wanted to meet Dr. Cook. 
I am almost ashamed to recall how many times I 
lunched and dined at the Legation, “ Regard this 
home as your home,” said Dr. Egan, and I took him 
at his word. It grieves me to have to record that, 
by way of returning evil for good, I put my knee 
inadvertently through his drawing-room window in 
the midst of a warm discussion with Dr. Cook. To 
break a pane of glass in a host’s house is said to 
bring luck to the owner thereof. I sincerely hope the 
old saying will come true, for Dr. Egan well deserves 
all the luck that there is going. 

AT THE LEGATION. 

Mrs. Egan was unfortunately absent in America, 
but her place was taken by Miss Carmel Egan, who 
was no inadequate substitute. Minister Egan has 
a grandson, lately born in Denmark, named after the 
King by special permission, but that youngster was 
almost the only notable in the country who was not 
to be found at the Legation. Miss Carmel and 
the staff of secretaries were nearly worked to 
death during the week, when it rained cablegrams 
and the Legation was besieged from morning to 
night by callers from near and from far. And 
another functionary, potent although unseen, ought not 
to be forgotten. Those who enjoyed his splendid 
hospitality used to say that callers only knew of one 
Cook, about whom opinions were divided; but that 
those who dined knew of another, without a capital C, 
concerning whose supreme merit non est disputandum. 

“AN AMU HATH AN AMURATH SUCCEEDS.” 

Last time I was in Copenhagen another genial 
Irishman, Mr. O’Brien, now at Tokio, was Minister. 
Mr. O’Brien left a reputation so high that it was 
a trying ordeal to be his successor. Dr. Egan has 
not impaired his high heritage. The Cook week was 
one of those crises which test men, and Dr. Egan 
came out unscathed. 

He was assailed by innumerable publishers 
pestering him to act as their agents for the conclusion 
of contracts for books, magazine articles, interviews 
—I know not what. Many of these enterprising 
firms forgot to prepay their cablegrams, entailing an 
expense of hundreds of dollars upon the unfortunate 
Minister. To one and all such applicants Dr. Egan 
returned the same reply. He would hand their com¬ 
munications over to Dr. Cook—more than that he 
could not do. 

Hardly less embarrassing were the appeals made to 
him from all quarters to guarantee the genuineness of 
Dr. Cook’s discovery of the l’ole. He was asserted 
in one newspaper to have taken part in an hour and 
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a half’s scientific examination of Dr. Cook’s evident 
He did nothing of the kind. “What is the use . 
asking me these questions ? ’’ he would say. “ I aqti 
not a scientific man. I would not know the Norm 
Pole if I were living on it. I don’t know how to 
a sextant. I am not an astronomer. I have r$ 
even remembered enough mathematics to check 
accuracy of astronomical calculations. All that 
have said, all that I can say, is that nothing is know| 
against Dr. Cook’s record, and that personally 4 
impresses me as an honest man.” 

So Dr. Egan treated Dr. Cook as an honest ma 
and Dr. Cook, who in business affairs is almost 'i 
innocent as a child, welcomed with almost touchlifi 
gratitude the most obvious advice which any Americ 
Minister would give to any American citizen- 
which is almost inconceivable, the citizen had so 1< 
touch with the little things of civilised society as 1 
need such advice. 

Dr. Egan is a poet and a novelist, an •a 
newspaper man, and before he became diplor ' 
he was professor of English literature at Washingt 
University. Add to this, that as becomes a man 
Irish descent he belongs to the Catholic Church, 
he adores the memory of Theodore Roosevelt, 
he invented a sauce that delighted James Rus 
Lowell, that he has just published, through the Centi 
Company, a delightful volume entitled “ The Wil 
of Sexton Maginms,” and it will be seen that, whet 
or not Dr. Cook discovered the Pole, he did 
Press of the world a good turn by deciding to coil 
back to civilisation by way of Copenhagen. 

III.—THE MAN FROM THE NORTH POl| 

Now for the main question : “ What about the i 
from the North Pole ? How does he strike you ; 
a man ? ” 

naive, .ft 

To which I answer—and I think almost all ofus 
went to Copenhagen would agree with me in reply! 
—that he does not strike us as a man, but rather ft 
child—a naive, inexperienced child, who 
needed someone to look after him and take 
him, and tell him what he ought to do in his 
interest. It was really almost pathetic to see 1 
efforts to readjust himself to the busy, bustling, ri< 
environment of modern civilisation. 

NUM15, 

When vve were struggling through the crowd at $ 
landing 1 asked him to let me arrange for him 3 
general interview, at which all the pressmen could 
present. “ Yes,” he said, “ but put it off till tq 
morrow.” As if the ravenous maw of the world 1 ! 
Press, with its teeming special editions, could war 
complacently for twenty-four hours before hearing 
what he had to say. “ Why this hurry ? ” he w« 
always asking, with the absent air of a man who h'ai 
lived six months at a time in the timeless solitude^ 
the Arctic night. As for his inability to protect ’j|| 
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m interest.", even in matters of pounds, shillings 
id pence, it was almost pitiful. 

NEITHER SMART, 

When he made a present to the Net? York Herald 
‘ the exclusive story of his discovery he was asked 
1 name his own terms. What did he know of its 
llue? One New York journal sent its represen- 
,tive to meet him before it was known the Herald 
id his letter, with instructions to offer I)r. Cook 
£3,000, with a possible extra thousand thrown in, for 
te first exclusive interview. When Nansen started 
>r the North Pole he was promised ,£5,000 by the 
London Daily Chronicle if he reached the Pole, and 
> many pounds less for every degree he fell short of 
. As he only got past the 86th degree he only 
sceived ^4,000. Cook for the exclusive stc ry 
f how he actually reached the Pole only asked 
£600! It is enough to make one weep ! But, as 
fe used to say plaintively, “ 1 am not out for monej.” 
le certainly is about the last man whom any 
jusiness firm would send out for money. Any 
American newsboy could give him points in the 
It of looking after himself. 

NOR “SUM.” 

, And as he allowed himself to be exploited in 
itoney matters, so he displayed an almost infantile 


inability to see the obvious precautions which he 
ought to take for his own defence. I think it was this 
naivete , this often most exasperating inability on his 
part to forestall hostile criticism, to pacify ignorant but 
clamorous interviewers avid for “ proofs,” the nature 
of which they do not understand, that did as much as 
anything else to convince everybody of his honesty. 
He either neglected or threw away the most obvious 
chances. He had at his absolute disposition the most 
expert pens in Europe, and he rather snubbed than 
welcomed offers to help him. Everything that 
a clever rogue would do instinctively if he wished to 
hoax the public Dr. Cook did not do. When he was 
asked questions, he answered them simply, without 
Hinching or dodging, or beating about the bush. 
Where he hud made a mistake he confessed it. But 
as for making out a good case for himself, or of 
adopting any ad captandum method of appeal, he 
coul 1 no more do it than a child. 

AFTER EFFECTS OF 'THE ARCTIC NfOIlT. 

I suppose this will wear off when he is exposed to 
the high pressure of American life. It is almost 
incredible that anyone born and reared and educated 
in the State of New \ork should have so astonishing 
an ineptitude in the great arts of self-advertisement 
and of money-making. But none of us quite realises 
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what it would mean to any of us if he had to “ pig ” 
it in an underground cellar with two Esquimaux 
for six months bn end. I was only in gaol two 
months, but after my release it was a month before I 
had the nerve to get out of a train in motion. So 
in the dead silence, the long darkness, and the low 
temperature of the Arctic there may be a deadening 
or benumbing effect which can only gradually be 
thrown off. 

HIS HONKSTV. 

Whatever may be the cause, Dr. Cook leaves the 
impression on those whom he met at Copenhagen 
that he is the furthest possible remove from the type 
of man who would set out to befool the public on a 
matter of such universal interest. He seemed to us 
all an honest man at the first acquaintance, and those 
who saw most of him believed most in him. At the 
famous interview with the hundred journalists, many 
who came full of prejudice against him went away 
convinced that he was straight. He was tired. He 
had been on the go from the time he had come 
ashore. He had had his first interview with the 
King, lie had been spirited off to see Prince Walde- 
mar, and he had to dress for the banquet in the 
evening. But he sat at the table for nearly an hour 
answering all questions, resenting no imputations, 
no matter how unpleasant, explaining everything in 
the simplest and clearest fashion. 

if this man were an Ananias, then indeed he must 
be the champion expert of all false witnesses. 

HIS VACILLATION. 

A rather annoying tiling about this infantile side of 
.his character was his inability to make up his mind 
and stick to it about almost anything. Perhaps this 
was due to his consciousness of being in strange 
surroundings, and feeling that he ought not to be 
governed by his own judgment. I think the one 
dominant feeling -which animated him was anxiety 
to get homre to his wife. But under the pressure of 
various influences he swayed first in one direction 
■ and then in the other. He was going to Brussels 
and then to Paris. Then Paris was dropped; 
but he must go to Brussels, even if the Atlantic 
liner had to be stopi>ed at Flushing for* him to 
go on board.. He wanted to go home as fast as 
possible, but to please the King, who had been so 
kind to him, he consented to go in the Scandinavian 
Oscar II. And at the last moment' he gave up 
Brussels ■ and embarked at Christiansand. - As it was 
about his return journey so it was about everything 
else. The last thing he said to me before I left was 
that he was determined not to say a word to anyone 
about Peary’s charges. _ But the first thing I read , in 
the English newspapers on arriving was that he,had 
given out two interviews on the subject before I left 
Copenhagen. 

HIS COOLNESS. 

These things are probably all due to the modesty 
and diffideuce of a mao suddenly called upon to act in 
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strange environment. If he had been as indecisive^] 
and as changeable in the Arctic regions he would-'* 
never have got anywhere, and certainly could never 
have got home. Yet there was no\er any trace of,{; 
impatience or of fear. He was always as cool as af’ 1 ,* 
cucumber, calm, composed, and collected. At tablets 
he was a pleasant companion, not at all a roan ofij> 
a flirtatious disposition, feeling, indeed, somewhat! 
shy in the presence of ladies, but knowing how to sa/f 
a pleasant and kindly word. 


HIS COMPOSURE. 




Dr. Egan used to maintain that Cook had in hinij 
something of the Redskin, but I never quite could se 
what he meant by that, unless it was a certain sedate 
composure which never deseitcd him. The supreawH 
moment to test him was when I brought hint tlw 
news of Peary's arrival at the Pole. He was keenl'j 
interested, expressed his satisfaction, discussed tfc 
authenticity of the telegram, and certainly betray©^ 
no sign of excitement. When at the Politik 
dinner his hosts adorned him with a horseshoe 
Ik tubful roses, he wore the floral decoration 
if he had been crowned with roses all his lift) 

I never heard him say an ill word of any Ofi 
of those who abused hint or pestered him with 
petual demands that he should stand and delh 
proofs on the spot that he was not a liar and! 
scoundrel. At the end he was a bit worried with T 3 
ceaseless hail of interrogatories, pressed mostly, 
persons who had no earthly right to bother him, ; 
he remained to the end imperturbable, and alv 
disclaimed being tired. The ever-growing heap_j 
cablegrams and telegrams rather appalled him. 

, only letter or telegram he seemed to care for was 
from his wife. Most of the others he left to ansv 
themselves. 'cjftjj 

OTHER CHARACTERISTICS. •' && 

[ ^ S 

He is not, I should say, an imaginative man, nctfj 
religious man. An old lady called upon him to « 
she had had a message from the Beyond telling 
that he owed his life to the prayers of his daught 
but he did not seem to take much stock in her 
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lation. Neither is he a man of letters, although he 
..writes very well. On the public platform he is heard 
.to advantage. His voice is clear without being very 
resonant. He speaks clearly, lucidly, and without 
'hesitation. There was no gesticulation. He went 
straight on with his lecture as if he were a University 
professor methodically giving an expository lecture to 
\ his class. His great anxiety was to confine himself 
, to what he had already said, and to say no more. 

IV.—COOK’S PREVIOUS CAREER. 

i'. Frederick A. Cook is an American. He is proud 
ftof it, like other Americans, and he considers the fact 
f.that he was born in America is a sufficient credential 
£as to his nationality. He is not one of those who 
-wish to go squinting behind the arras of history in 
'/Order to discover that his forebears at some distant 
<: date held high rank among the nobles of the Old 
EWorld. He is a plain American and he wishes to 
^pass'as that. But if he does not wish to claim his 
^ancestors, the other descendants of his ancestors 
Pre bent upon claiming him. When I halted 
|at Hamburg on my rush northward I heard 
jfthat the Germans had already claimed him as 
fltheir own. A little later I was assured that he was 
jpne of the sons of Israel. In the fulness of time, 
pwhen his discovery has been confirmed, I await the 
^inevitable corollary in the discovery of his essentially 
fScotch nationality, which, of course, can always be 
proved in the last resort by the familiar doctrine that 
it he real name of Eve’s husband was not Adam, but 
fitaeAdam. To clear up the matter 1 begged l)r. 
jjfcook to waive his objection to look further back 
Ithan his birth, and to tell me from what part of the 
| 01 d World his parents came. 



OF GERMAN DESCENT. 

“ If you must have it,” said Dr. Cook, “ I am of 
pure German descent. My family name, down to a 
few years before my birth, was not Cook, but Koch. 
My father was born in Hanover; my mother came 
from some place in South Germany. They migrated 
to America before the middle of last century and 
settled in a small town in Sullivan County, N.Y., on 
the Delaware river, about 120 miles from New York. 
There he practised as a doctor, and there in 1865 I 
was born, the last of a family of five.” 

“ How and why did you drop Koch and become 
Cook ? ” 

“ The change,” said Dr. Cook, “ was none of my 
making or my choosing. It was, as has been so often 
the case, due to the unintentional blunder of a 
Government clerk. In the Civil War my father 
joined the army. On the roll of the Army Medical 
Service his name in .cead of being entered as Koch 
was transcribed as Cook, and Cook it has been ever 
since. All the rest of my father’s family, however, 
are Kochs to this day.” 

HIS EDUCATION. 

I asked him as to his early boyhood. Was the 
instinct of exploring and adventure early developed? 
Was the boy the father of the man ? 

“ I don’t think so,” he replied. “ At least, I can 
remember no stirrings of the explorer in me when I 
went to school. My father died in 1870, leaving my 
mother and her young family to face the world alone. 
In order to facilitate our education, and the better to 
make a living, my mother brought us all to Brooklyn, 
where I got my schooling in the common school, like 
other Brooklyn boys. I have just had a cablegram 
of congratulation,” he said, “ from that school, but I 
don’t think I remember anyone who is there. I know 
I was there, and that is all.” 

“ When did you leave school ? ” 

“The usual time, and then I set about earning 
sufficient money to enable me to take my course at 
college. How did [ make my college fees ? That 
is another story, into which I have not time to enter 
now. It is enough to say that I earned it myself, 
and was able to enter the medical department of 
the University of New York, where in due course I 
graduated, and having got my degree I looked round 
to see what was to be done.” 


WHAT TOOK HIM TO THE ARCTIC. 

“ Had the call of the wild reached you at college, 
if it did not at school ? ” 

“ I think not," he replied in his quiet, matter-of- 
fact, simple way. “ I don’t remember having ever 
heard it then. I was not especially fond of books of 
travel, nor attracted by Arctic adventure. I was 
simply an ordinary American young graduate, who, 
being duly qualified to practise medicine, looks about 
hint 5 o find out how he can make a living.” 

“ Then how was it you took to the Arctic ? ” 
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“In the first place, simply and solely in order to make 
a living. I was a young medical man with no practice 
and without any immediate prospect of finding a 
post. Six months passed after I had left college, and I 
was fretting at having to wait so long idle, when one 
day I saw a statement in the papers that Peary was 
fitting out an expedition to go to the Arctic, and that a 
surgeon was' wanted. Without feeling any special 
inspiration or compulsion I sat down and wrote out an 
application for the post. Two months passed before 
I received any answer. I had almost given up hope, 
when I was startled by receiving a telegram to go to 
Philadelphia to meet Peary. I went. He saw me and 
I was engaged to serve as surgeon in that expedition. 

I graduated in 1890. I joined the Expedition in 1891, 
and served until 1892. There was no money in it, 
but there was a living, honour, and—what I did not 
expect to find—a new and absorbing passion, which 
ever since dominated my life.’’ 

THE CALL OK THE ARCTIC. 

“You mean that you heard the call of the wild?” 

“ You can call it that if you like. To me it is 
more the voice of the Arctic, the thirst for that great 
icy expanse, the Polar Sea. It is an acquired taste. 

If I was born with it, it was so latent that l never 
perceived it. None of the other members of my 
family have it. But it came to me in my first Arctic 
trip, and it has never left me.” 

I recalled what he had written in his book, “ The 
Top of the Continent,” in which, before describing 
his ascent of the monarch of the mountains, he 
speaks of being driven “ by tne working incentive of 
pioneer adventure,” “ the spiritual exhilaration of 
discovery.” It was shared alike by .Alpine climbers 
and Arctic explorers. I repeated to him the following 
passage:— 

In climbing there is an inspiration expanding with the 
Increase of vision, which is capable of much development. 
Hardships, both of nionntaineeis and Arctic climbers, are 
lollow'cd by a similar movement of mental awakening, of 
spiritual aspirations, and of piolnund and peculiar philosophy. 
Thus the stream of a new hope, of dreams and raptures, is started, 
and this stream seeks a groove down the path of life ior ever 
after. It follows that he who ventures into the Volar arena or 
the cloud battlefield of high mountains will long to return again 
and again to the scene of his suffering and inspiration. 

THE MYSTERY OK ITS CHARM. 

“I suppose it is something like that,” said Dr. 
Cook. “ It is a mystery, but it is a fact. Often and 
often I have asked myself what arc the pleasures of 
the Polar seas. Privation, cold, hunger, peril of frost¬ 
bite and of death, solitude, unceasing and sus¬ 
tained exertion—these are manifest enough. In 
themselves they are not very fascinating. You some¬ 
times recoil from them and wonder why you ever 
pushed into the great wilderness of ice. You escape, 
vowing never to return. But after a time something ’ 
revives in you. Your mind dwells more and more 
on the indefinable delights of the Arctic. Something 
keeps calling, calling, calling, night and day, until at 
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last you can stand it no more, and you return, spoil- ^ 
drawn by the magic of the North.” . 

THE ANTARCTIC. 

“The North!” I exclaimed. “But is it not the 
same in the South? All Shackleton’s companions are' 
crazy to go back to the Antarctic. You, also, have" 
been in the Southern Polar seas." \ 

“Yes,” he replied, “1 went as surgeon with thfir 
Belgian Antarctic Expedition in 1897-9, but out’ 
experiences were not pleasant. If vve had been ablet, 
to go overland like Sharklcton it might have beeb< 
different. But we were in the ship all the time, inthfel 
midst of wind and storms, and huinmoc.ked about so, 1 
much you never ventured to leave the ship for a day.'; 
It was very disagreeable, nothing like the Arctic. 1 $ 
gladly leave the South Pole to Shackleton.” 

“ After you returned from the Antarctic you rested*; 
awhile ? ” \ 

THE ASCENT OK MOUNT MCKINLEY. 

“Yes, and got married about ten years ago. ’ But, 
in 1903 the passion of exploration reasserted itself, and’ 
in that year I headed the pioneer expedition for the' 
ascent of Mount McKinley. I started in June, 1903,. 
and came back three months later, having failed to- 
gain the summit. Three years later I went back, and’ 
after a long period of nosing round the mountain we. 
struck a route which brought us lo the top, 20,390ft. 
altitude. Thai was September 16th, 1906. But yooj 
have read all that in my book * The Top of th<f 
Continent.’ ” ' ,, 

“ Yes. I read it in the train, and it struck me «: 
was a tougher job getting to the top of McKinley; 
than it was getting to the North Pole—the rarefied^ 

air, the immense altitude-” , J 

“ No,” said Dr. Cook. “ The whole ascent at the 
last was so soon over. Up and down with a rush, r 
was only lour days up and four days down when WH 
found the road. The North Pole was a very differen| 
matter.” _ > 3 | 

“ But so far as I can judge, the principles whies 
you first learned on Mount McKinley were those yofi 
put in practice with success at the Pole.” , $ 

“ Precisely. My 40U). kit per man for the asceiil 
of the mountain was the pioneer of my irreducibjS 
minimised outfit for the rush to the Pole. We started 
three men for the summit and three for the Pole.” •'$ 
“ Yes,” I replied, “ but you only got two to th^ 
top of McKinley, leaving Dokkin half-way up." ,* 
“ There was not enough food lor three, and Dokki*! 
wanted to stay, so Burrillc and I went up alone, ail 
you know.” 

“What is the meaning of the statements in th< 
newspapers as to the doubts about your surveys ? ” , 
“ Only a controversy as to some 50 or 75 feet iiS 
the altitude. There was a difference between tin 
trigonometrical survey and the barometrical observat* 
lion. But even 100 feet is a bagatelle when you.aftj 
measuring a mountain 20,000 leet high." j 

“Then after McKinley you rested ior a year, and 
started off in 1907 ? ” fi 
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y “ Yes. I sailed with my friend Mr. J. R. Bradley 
for the Arctic regions in July, 1907, on a hunting and 
exploring expedition in Northern Greenland, and half 
hoped that 1 might make that expedition a jumping- 
off place for the Pole. We made our preparations 
accordingly, and so it came about.” 

V.—THE START FOR THE POLE. 

Dr. Cook did not start for the Hole with a pro¬ 
cession of brass bands. The newspapers of America 
, were not converted into a huge megaphone for the 
purpose of heralding his departure lor the Pole. 
Hence the report of his anival at the Pole was 
received with incredulity and surprise. Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing’s warning against pumping spring water unawares 
: upon a gracious public full of nerves may be varied 
and extended to the sudden blurting out upon a 
humdrum world such a startling announcement as 
that the great prize had been won by a man who 
nobody knew had ever entered for the stakes. 

WHY IT W4S NOT ANNOUNCKJ). 

; But Dr. Cook did not herald his departure with a 



great fanfaronade of. proclamation as to what he was 
going to do, because, in the first place, as he said, he 
prefers to defer talking until after doing, and, in the 
second place, he did not start out with any fixed and 
definite intention of going to the Pole. On this point 
Dr. Cook is quite explicit. There was an off-chance 
—the off-chance which no Arctic explorer ever loses 
sight of—that they might have a try for the Pole. 
Therefore, Mr. Bradley, who, being a millionaire, can 
provide for contingencies, provided a thorough 
equipment for such a limited dash as Dr. Cook alone 
legarded as feasible. But the primary object with 
which the /. A’. Bradley sailed northward was to 
atford its owner and I)r. Cook sport and recreation 
in the high latitudes. It was not till a few months 
later, when they arrived at Smith Sound, that the 
project took definite shape. 

WHAT STAR I'KIJ HIM FOR THK POLK. 

When they got to their hunting ground they 
found a great bear hunt in progress. All the most 
capable Esquimaux and the best dogs of the region 
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were assembled. Bears were plentiful and food 
abundant. Dr. Cook told us that it was after he 
found every essential for Arctic exploration present 
he thought the circumstances propitious for a dash 
northwards. 

On October 5 Mr. Herbert L. Bridgman, secretary 
of the Peary Club, received a letter from Dr. Cook 
as follows :— ■ 

“ I have hit upon a new route to the North Pole, 
and will stay to try it. By way of Buchanan Bay 
and Ellesmere Land and northward through Nansen 
Strait over the Polar Sea, seems to me to be a very 
good route. There will be game to the #3rd degree, 
and here are natives and dogs for the task. So here 
is for the Pole.” 

This was to pass over Sverdrup’s country, across 
Heibert Island, and so north. By this means he 
hoped to avoid the easterly drift of the Polar Sea, to 
have a country supplying food in the shape of game in 
his rear. We have the advantage of comparing what 
Mr. Bradley, in October, 1907, said Dr. Cook pro¬ 
posed to do before he started, and what Dr. Cook 
says he actually did do after his return. The much- 
discussed canvas boat, which some critics declare was 
invented as an afterthought by Dr. Cook after his 
return to - Europe, was referred to by Mr. Bradley as 
having been provided by him to enable Dr. Cook to 
cross the open leads he might encounter in the Polar 
Sea. 

HIS INSTRUMENTS. 

[ asked Dr. Cook about his equipment. He 
replied : “ I had everything that could be carried 
on such a small expedition. My friend Mr. Bradley 
gave me carte blanche. I had twice as much money 
placed at my disposal as I cared to spend. If I had 
had a million dollars and an army of men I could 
not have been better equipped than I was for that 
expedition." 

“ First, as to scientific instruments?” 

“ We had thiee first-class chronometers and a watch. 
The watch went wrong, but the chronometers lasted 
through. We had a splendid sextant, and barometers 
and thermometers ; also pedometer;.—in short, every¬ 
thing we needed specially made for Arctic work. 
We did not take apparatus for deep-sea sounding, tor 
it was too heavy. Everything was sacrificed to the 
supreme necessity of reducing the weight carried.” 

“ Was your sextant of aluminium or of the ordinary 
make ? ” 

“It was not of aluminium. It was the hcaucst 
thing we had to carry, but as everything depended 
upon that I would not risk a lighter instrument. We 
brought it safely back. I hope that it is now on the 
Jeanie on its way to New York.” 

HIP STORES. 

“And the other equipment?” 

“ All our cooking utensils were of aluminium. Our 
kitchen outfit weighed ounces instead of pounds. 


Our heating apparatus was what is known as the * 
‘Brooklyn stove’ with the Nansen attachment, in 
which heat is generated by oil vaporised by burn¬ 
ing alcohol. More heat is obtained that way by 
a less expenditure of fuel than in any other method. 

It is infinitely superior to the old wick lamp.” 

loon. 

“ What about food ? " 

“ The essence of our commissariat system consisted 
in this:—Live on the country as long as you can by 
utilising the land route where game abounds. When 
you strike the Polar Sea, where no life exists, live on 
pemmiean, biscuits and tea. One pound of pernmican 
per day for man and dog will support life. Penunican 
manufactured by Armour—-raw beef dried, pounded 
into powder, and mixed with tallow—-does not weep, 
and carries more nutritive beat and force-forming 
qualities per square inch than any meat extract or 
other preparation. 'I'his pemmiean was packed in 
six-pound tins, enclosed in wooden cases uniform in 
size. These came in very handy as building materials 
for our first storehouse.” 

AJ.UOHOL ANU TOBACCO. 

“ Did you take any alcohol ?” 

“Wood alcohol for vaporising the petroleum; but 
wood alcohol is poison. Of other alcohol in any 
shape or form we did not take one drop.” 

“ Are you a teetotaler ? ” 

“ In my earlier years of the striefest. After I was 
twenty-five, and in later life, I have taken a very little 
wine, and never touch intoxicants of any kind when 
exploring.” 

“ What about tobacco ? ” 

“ I never smoke, and although the Esquimaux like . 
it, they are much better without it. To humour my men ; 
I took tobacco, but the supply ran out after a few days, 
and they worked better without it. They were more 
restless in mind when they smoked, and I was glad . 
when it was none. They soon forgot all about it. 
In two days the craving for smoke had become a > 
memory that rapidly faded away.” 

•tea. 

“But I suppose tea is essential?" 

“ Would you be surprised to hear,” said Dr. Cook, , 
“ that we only took two pounds of tea with us in our 
dash to the Pole, and did not even use all of that. Yet : 
wo had tea twice a day—two or three cups each man 
each time. Twelve or eighteen cups a day, all hie wed 
out of two teaspoonfuls of tea—not very strong, you ; 
--ay. But quite strong enough. We had to make it 
last. And the chief value of the tea was that it ’ 
helped to make the hot water palatable in which we 
dissolved the 35 ounces of sugar each man had each 
day.” 

“ What about soap ? ’’ ; 

“Took only one cake of soap. It was the only 
article we lost eu route, and it was m ver missed. , 
Washing is misery in the Arctic.” f 
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I suggested that perspiration might keep the pores 
claar. 

“ Perspiration is worse than washing,” he said. 
“ Our clothes are all ventilated so as to prevent perspi¬ 
ration. Now and then extreme exertion compels 
sweat, and then look out. For the moisture freezes 
your furs into a cake of ice, out of which you have to 
be thawed.” 

VKGRTAUI.ES, Etc. 

“What about vegetables?” 

“ We carried none. You don’t need veg- ..hies 
in the Arctic, neither do you need salt. During our 
fifteen months’ adventures we neither used salt nor 
vegetables. It is a delusion to think that either salt 
or vegetables are necessary for health. The Esqui¬ 
maux use neither. They never suffer from scurvy. 
Neither did I. They do not use salt—dislike it, in 
fact. At first I tried them with it when we had fresh 
meat. They did not like it, and so I dropped it. 
When you eat pemmican you use no salt. I did not 
miss it. But when I got back to Greenland 1 ate 
salt like sugar.” 

“ Did you have any medicine-chest ? ” 

“ A tiny box of tabloids weighing six or eight 
ounces. We took no arnica, no liniments, no chloro¬ 
form. We limited ourselves to the absolutely indis¬ 
pensable. I don’t think mv two Esquimaux had 
more than five doses the whole time, then it was only 
for slight headache after over-eating. 1 had only very 
seldom to touch medicine, and then only lor slight 
digestive troubles. So we brought most of our 
medicine home again.” 

“ So that you were supplied with every neces¬ 
sary ? ” 

“ Man wants but little here below, but in the Arctic 
he wants that little good. And ours was of th»_ best. And 
the human and animal personnel of our expedition was 
up to the standatd of the materiel. We had the picked 
pick of all the best Esquimaux and the strongest dogs 
in the Arctic. And we had them fresh and fat and 
full-fed. 1 was in the pink of condition—never felt 
more fit—and 1 was full of the inspiration of a high 
hope that 1 might, all alone with my boys, solve the 
great mystery. And so we started for the Pole.” 

V.—TO THE POPE AND BACK. AGAIN. 

Dr. Cook’s first narrative in the New York Herald 
ijwas admittedly incomplete, and, in a few particulars, 
^inaccurate. The continued disuse of lus native 
sigtongue led him once or twice to use. a misleading 
yphrase. The following story is partly taken down 
ptom his own lips and partly completed from lus pub¬ 
lished letter. It will, l think, form the most complete 
Ipiarrative that has vet unpaired : - 
H' Dr. Cook sailed from North Sidney, G.S., in July, 
P’907. Mr. Bradley ai 1 he went shooting round 
jpftprth Star Pay, hunted again round Robinson's Llay, 
land at las^ reached Ktah. From there they went as 
m T north up Spiith Sound as the ice would permit, and 
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finally landed for their winter quarters at Annatuk at 
the end of August. They were in the heart of a 
great gathering of Esquimaux assembled for the 
bear hunt, with all their dogs. There was any amount 
of meat, which rendered it unnecessary to draw upon 
their stores. 

PREPARING FOR THE EXPEDITION. < 

The long winter night, which lasts from September 
till the beginning of March, was employed in pre¬ 
parations for the expedition. Two hundred and fifty 
Esquimaux, men and women, were kept busy col¬ 
lecting furs, preparing skins, and making them into 
garments. They spent their time between hunting, 
tanning, and tailoring. The full dress of the traveller 
in the Arctic regions, according to Dr. Cook, appears 
to have been varied and peculiar. To begin at the 
foot, you wear hareskin stockings, over which you 
draw boots of sealskin. Trousers are of bearskin, 
while the fui of the blue fox furnishes your coat. A 
fur cap, with flaps over the ears, completes the full 
dress for winter. In summer sealskin is the only 
wear. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FROST-BITE. 

I asked Dr. Cook if ho had not suffered from frost¬ 
bite. 

“ No,” he said, “ nor from scurvy, nor from any of 
the usual illnesses of Arctic explorers. We protected 
our faces, as do the Esquimaux, by allowing our hair 
to grow long and combing it over our face, tucking it 
into the flaps of the cap. The beard and moustache 
are cut short. A long moustache would freeze to the 
beard, hut I often would have given a thousand 
dollars to add an inch to the length of the hair of my 
head. Hut although the hair was somewhat short, it 
saved my nose from frost-bite.” 

TIIK START. 

By Christmas their supplies of clothing were com¬ 
plete, including six pairs of stockings per man. Early 
in Tanuary he began to remove his stores frohi 
Annatuk to Ellesmere Land. Everything depended 
upon finding game on the \merican side of Smith 
Sound. No musk ox, no l’ule. Smith Sound was 
difficult to cross owing to l.ie condition of the ice. 
But at last they were safely on Ellesmere Land, and 
ready to start. The procession consisted of Dr. 
Cook, 10 Esquimaux, with 11 sledges and 103 dogs. 
It started on February 19U1, 1908. 

l'KAKY AND COOK. 

It is interesting to note that Captain Peary started 
from the Roosevelt for Cape Columbia on February 
■2 2 nd, 1909, and that his party consisted of seven white 
men, 59 (? 18) Esquimaux, 140 dogs, and 23 sledges, 
the proportion of men to sledges with Cook being 
one man one sledge and 10 dogs per sledge. In Peary’s 
< ;ise it was about three men to one sledge and six dogs 
per sledge, unless, as seems likely, the 59 is a mistake 
for 18. This^ was at the start in both cases. The 
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• shrinkage of the procession in each case is remark¬ 
able : 



Cook. 

Men. 

1 Jog-;. 

Sledge: 

Feb. 19, 190S 

... 11 ... 

... 103 

. I I 

March 18. 

... 5 ... 

- 57 

. 7 

March 21. 

3 - 

26 

. 2 

April 21, Pole ... 

» 

3 

J’fcARY 

.. 10 

2 

Feb. 22, 1909 

. 66(?)... 

... 1 40 

. 2 3 

March 1 

... 24 ... 

> 3.5 

. 19 

6th Stage ... 

... 16 ... 

... IOI 

. 12 

JOth Stage .. 

... 20 ... 

... 70 

... 10 

8638 . 

April 6, 1909, Pole 

9 ... 

... <**> 

■ ■ ■ 7 


KKKSU MKAT. 


Between February 17th and March iSth the game 
must have been extraordinarily plentiful on Heiberg 
Island, for the bag averaged over three musk oxen 
and ten hares a day, while seven bears were thrown 
in as an extra. This abundance of game enabled them 
to stand at Land’s End fresh and fit, and with unre¬ 
duced supplies. 

“ It was only a month’s march, but it enabled me 
to test the quality of tin: men and dogs needed for 
the final dash to the Pole. By the, elimination of the 
less fit, I had twenty-six of the best dogs in the Arctic 
C rcle, and two splendid young Esquimaux, Etukishuk 
and Ahwclah — fine strapping lads of twenty or 
twenty-one years of age, splendid teamsters, and full 
of all Arctic lore.” 

Till'. ESQUIMAUX. 

“What do you think of the Esquimaux as a man?” 

“ Compared with our best men he is not on a level, 
but compared with many of our civilised people he 
is their superior. The last scientific treatise on the 
Esquimaux brain will astonish you not a little by the 
evidence it gives as to the cranial development of rnen 
whose wits are sharpene.1 by a constant conflict with 
Nature in her sternest aspects. They have their limi¬ 
tations, but their lore of berg and iloe, their skill to read 
the face ol the sky and the tace of the sea, are verv 
remarkable. They are also in their way loyal to their 
employer. Being nomads of the great white wilder¬ 
ness, they are the freest of the free, and the notion 
that they can be transferred like slaves from hand to 
hand is rank absurdity. On all Arctic questions an 
Esquimaux is a better expert than the best American 
or European. We white men are but amateurs com¬ 
pared with the Esquimaux, who is the professional.” 

HtS TWO WI t'NKSSK.S. 

“And Etukishuk and Ahwelah-—where are they 

now ? " 

“They are probably in the neighbourhood of 
Annatuk, where, rich in the weapons and stores I 
handed over to them, they will be regarded as Arctic 
millionaires.” 

“ Do you think they can be depended upon ? ” 

“ Yes ; I think so. They are not, of course, scien¬ 
tific witnesses in the modern sense. But they have 


the science of the Polar Sea at their fingers’ end, the. 
natural science of the man who is the evolved product 
of the Arctic region. I would much rather trust a 
good Esquimaux to give a clear, intelligible account 
of the Polar region across which he has travelled than 
any ordinary European. I don’t know whether they 
can be found. But their report of my journey will 
be very good evidence—Esquimaux evidence, no 
doubt. I only wish 1 had them here with me to tell 
their own story in their own way. But that may 
come.* 

SEX IN AKCI'TC COI.n. 

“ How are the Esquimaux from the point of view 
of morality ? ” 

“ Quite as good as most civilised nations. There 
are too few women there to go round. This demands 
a certain restraint on the part of the young men. They 
have got to wait for their wives until they have 
deserved them.” 

'Phis led to the question of the influence of the 
severe labours of the Arctic life upon the passions, 
I)r. Cook said that the passions practically dis¬ 
appeared. In the several expeditions in which he 
had taken part they seemed to be eliminated. 

“ Frozen out ?” 

“ < *h, dear me, no,” he said ; “ it is not that, but 
the finer portion of the man that responds to the 
charm of sex is absolutely in abeyance in the tre¬ 
mendous conflict for life in which all physical energy 
is absorbed in the struggle for self-preservation. 

“ To a certain extent you cease to be human, but 
the human biped becomes a mere human mechanism 
for the individual in never-ceasing combat against 
Nature in its most terrible form. Hence it is only when 
man returns again to civilisation that the intense long¬ 
ing for wife and children revives like a tidal wave, 
awakening emotions which for a year past had been 
absolutely non-existent.” 

j liter. 

When on this theme Dr. Cook discoursed in his 
quaint, simple fashion concerning the problem ol 
health and life and disease. He said : “ I am ar 
orthodox medical practitioner, but in the wilds neat 
the North Pole you have to reconsider the soundness 
of many medical doctrines. 

“ T have already told you that I do not think mat 
needs to wadi, nor eat vegetables, nor take salt, fo 
we did none of these things all the time we weri 
away. But never was I in more robust health. Nov 
1 may add that I don’t think it is a bad plan fron 
the physical point of view to follow the example 0 
the Esquimaux, or of the carnivorous animals, am 
instead of eating, like the ruminants, so many meal 
regularly every ‘day, occasionally, at least, to g- 
through a regimen of alternate gorging and fasting. Ttv 
return to the savage life in the midst of .savag 
environments has much to he said in its favour. Id 
not say that such a diet could be adapted to civiliset 
conditions, any more than I would say that you shouli 
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eat walrus and seal instead of vegetables in an 
American restaurant.” 

* HEALTH IN THE WILD. 

I called his attention to a very well-known passage 
in his book, “ The Top of the Continent,” in which 
he explained why men who were absolutely well while 
suffering incredible hardships in the wilds, suddenly 
became ill when they were restored to civilisation :— 

Though it is agreeable to come out of the wilderness of the 
interior to the semi-civilisation of the coast occasionally, we 
usually found the coast environment induced ill-health for a 
lime. In the pursuit of our routine we were almost constantly 
Wet with ice-water. For two months we travel!e e ith wet 
feet. In rain or sunshine, in wind or calm, we went without 
coats for the simple reason that with increased clothing wc 
carried more water and therefore were less comfortable than 
with light simple garments, which would dry out easily. We 
slept in dripping jungles, on floating marshes, iu wind-swept 
clouds, on wet snow, and in perennial frost, always with the 
worst element about us. Surely here were conditions to cause 
colds, rheumatism, pneumonia, and all kinds of winter dis¬ 
eases, but we never enjoyed better health. No colds, no 
rheumatism, and no sickness of any consequence was reported. 
Hut when we returned to the outposts of civilisation and warm 
dry beds, bteathed the comfoits of good shelter in luxury, were 
glutted with food, and prevented fiom taking our accustomed 
exercise, we promptly suffered from headaches, toothaches, 
colds, tousilitis. neuralgia, and all kinds of physical troubles. 
Under these conditions the processes of repair and waste are 
active, and new cells are fitted into the fabric strained under 
tension ; worn-out tissues are removed and the piocess of 
normal health proceeds without interruption because of a com¬ 
pelled rhythm in all of the usual functions of life. 

“ Did that hold good this time! ” 1 asked. 

“No,” said he, “I didn’t take ill; L only got a 
slight cold when I got back into a civilised, or parti¬ 
ally civilised, community; otherwise I could not be 
better than Tam now.” 

HIP 1SROKKN TKKTH. 

“ And, really," said I, “ you have come hack from 
the North Pole without hearing any scars?” 

“ Well, said he, “ I don’t know whether you would 
call it a scar or not, hut, as you see, I have lost the 
top row of my front teeth.” 

“Yes,” said J,“and one reporter says tl:?y were 
knocked out in a fight with a Polar bear.” 

“Nonsense,” he replied; “ that was not the case. 
The fact is, during the last stages of our' return 
journey we were reduced to the very verge of starva¬ 
tion. On some occasions we had to go two and two’ 
and a half days without a bite of fond. In that period 
of privation we succeeded in slaving off death by 
famine by eating walrus hide. Now, walrus flesh 
itself is not particularly tender meat, but the hide of 
walrus is tougher than leather, and is over one inch 
|,thick. It had to he* masticated he foie it could he 
{’swallowed, and it was in masticating l broke my 
- teeth, otherwise I have suffered no mishap.” 

f' SI.KE1* AND DREAMS. 

j Then, by and-by, I reverted to the. Esquimaux. 

You had long talks with your companions?’’ 
c‘ “ Yes,” said he, “ especially in the six months we 
in the underground room hardly larger than this 

Stole.” - 


“ What did yon talk about ? ” 

“ Hear hunts and other adventures of the kind.” 

“ Have they any religious notions ? ” 

“ Of a sort. For instance, they are great dreamers, 
and when one Esquimaux meets another in the morn¬ 
ing, instead of remarking about the weather, as you 
do in England, they always talk about the dreams 
they had last night.” 

“ Are they governed or guided by their dreams ? ” 

“I don’t think so,” he said, “only they are as 
interested in them as if they were realities." 

“ Did you ever dream ? ” said I. 

“ Ne\er when I was in the Arctic.” 

“ Do you say you sleep pretty sound?” 

“ Yes, when you are on the tramp, plodding on and 
on over the ice or over the snow until human nature 
rebels, and you drop, only to have a brief pause to 
rally and bestir yourself to build a snow or ice house 
in which to shelter for the night.” 

“ How ’ong did you rie, p on your marches? ’’ 

“ Eleven hours, and slept like a log. If we could 
have made the day twenty-six hours instead of twenty- 
four we would have given the extra two hours entirely 
to sleep.” 

NO HOOKS. 

I asked whether he had deemed it necessary to 
carry any book whatever, lie said. Yes, he had 
taken with him two ; one was his note book and the 
other a nautical almanac. (>f hooks he had none of 
any kind. He had also run shott of paper, and hence 
when he wished to write out hi . ohsei vations and work 
out his reckonings of longitude and latitude in his 
winter retreat, he found he had no paper excepting his 
own note-book, which he had already filled with obser-» 
vations. For a moment he was nonplussed, but, 
recovering himself, he saw that the lines of the note¬ 
book were tolerably wide apart, and by writing with 
his microscopical small hand between the lines he 
was able to write 100,000 words in his book, which 
only needs to be copied out and made ready for the 
Press. 

I much wished that he had found it in his heart to 
pioduce that note-book for our inspection, but as he 
did not do so I did not fef i justified in pressing for 
personal inspection for w‘iat must he the most 
interesting memento of this expedition. In New 
York he is stated to have shown it to the reporters. 

ACROSS THE POLAR SKA. 

Now, after this diversion by the way, I will return 
to the narrative of Dr. Cook’s dash to the Pole. 

When he started for Annatuk he was 700 miles 
from the Pole. When he. pushed out into the Polar 
Sea from Heiberg Island 400 miles lay between him 
and his goal. When he passed the .83rd parallel he 
saw a bear track and a seal blow, but these were the 
only traces of animated life he met on that' death 
scalp v,f the world, towards the summit of which he 
was now lapidly climbing by the ladder of latitude. 

“ We had a rather rough time here and there,” said 

i 
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Dr. Cook, “ but our men and dogs were in fine con¬ 
dition. Rations were served out regularly, and they 
were sufficient. The icefield was ever changing, and 
detours had to be made to avoid the opening leads of 
water. We did not, however, require to use our 
canvas boat, which we carried with us as part of the 
equipment of the sledge, but which we had no occa¬ 
sion to use until a much later period in our return 
journey, when it saved our lives. 

ONE DAY’S MARCH. 

“ Each day resembled its predecessor. Sometimes 
the ice was smoother, sometimes it was rougher, hut 
always the routine of the day was the same. There 
was always the excitement of coming upon a stretch 
.of open water, and the passage across these leads 
between ie : floes was often very exciting. ’‘Except for 
such adventures and the excitement of ascertaining 
day by day how much nearer we‘were to our destina¬ 
tion, there was little to report. Wc built our snow- 
house at each landing-place, lit our stove, melted the 
snow, made our tea-—our weak, intemperate lea- — 
and gave each man half a pound of pemmican and a 
biscuit. Then we started on our day's marching, 
wearing snow-shoes it the snow required it ; trudging 
along, until we could no longer drag one foot behind 
the other. Then in an hour and a half wc built 
another snow-house, spread out our hags, and ate 
another half-pound of pemmican and another biscuit. 
Afterwards we fed our dogs with their pound of pem¬ 
mican, turned into our sleeping-bags, woke up next 
day, and renewed the same round. Always the same 
food, the same drink, the same regulated thirst, and 
the same ceaseless toiling over the ice. 

NEW I.AND DISCOVERED. 

“There was always wind : the ice was never calm. 
Generally the wind blew south by west. The drift of 
the ice was east by south. As a rule the weather was 
fairly good. The temperature was about go deg. to 45 
deg. below zero. When we had reached latitude #4deg. 
47 min. and long. 96 .leg. 36 min., through the mist, 
which for some days had rendered it impossible for us to 
make accurate determination of our position, far away 
on our left we saw land, and again we saw land further 
north. We could not explore it, as we had other 
work in hand ; nor could we say how far the land 
extended to eastwards, but we could see through the 
misty air an eastern coastline, apparently about one 
thousand feet in height. Whether this was an island 
or part of a continent we could not say. It lay too 
far to the west. To have attempted to explore it 
would have endangered the whole success of our 
expedition. So, leaving it behind, we pressed on. The 
sky was now clear, and we were able to take obser¬ 
vations from day .to day. We were making progress, 
but slow progress, owing to the irregularity of the 
fields of old ice and the detours we had to make to 
avoid obstacles. We did not average .more than ten 
miles a day for the first ten days of April.” 


AT THE I’DI.E. 

At Copenhagen Dr. Cook had little to add to the 
original narrative of the last two hundred miles of 
his rush to the Pole, which may be quoted as it 
stands:— 

On April 21st the first roirorlotl altitude of the sun gave 
89 deg. 59 min. 46 si-c-. Tin- Pole, therefore, was in sight. 
We advanced the ‘14 seconds, made supplementary observations, 
and prepared to slop long enough to permit a double round of 
observations. 

> Ktukishuk and Ahwel.ali were told that we had reached 
the big nail, and they sought to celebrate it by a dance of 
savagery. 

At last we bad pierced the boreal dalir, and tile flag had 
been raised to the coveted breezos of the North Pole. The day 
was April 21st. 190S. The sun indicated local noon, but lime 
was a negative problem, for here all meridians meet. With a 
step it was possible to go iroui one part of the globe to the 
opposite sid.— from the hour of midnight to that of midday. 
The latitude was 90 deg., tile tcmpeiature — 38 deg., the 
barometer 29 83. North, east and west laid vanished. It was 
south in every direction. 

The three men were too tired to build a snow- 
house at night time, so they brought their silk tent into 
requisition, the utility of which had been proved at 
Mount McKinley. It was warm and light, and formed 
an admirable sleeping-place. The last one hundred 
miles were covered in less than a week. 

“ I tho. ght of nothing except the events of the day 
and the prospects of the morrow. You have no idea 
how the intense strain of continuous physical exer¬ 
tion in high latitudes burns up the old cells of the 
brain.” 

WAS DR. COOK COMP l< TEXT ? 

Dr. Cook, with his trusty Esquimaux, reached the' 1 
Pole on Apiil 21st, and stayed there two days. As 5 
everyone knows, there is 110 Pole—no visible out-; 
standing big nail—to be seen and .touched by its r 
diseovercr. The geographical Pole is an invisible'.; 
mathematical point lying at the 90th degree of:; 
latitude, and is only discernible bv attained scientific?; 
man who is accustomed to handle sextants, who? 
understands all about artificial horizons, and the cal¬ 
culation of an astronomical problem. The ordlnar/i 
man turned loose in the Arctic, could never find th&f 
Pole. W as Dr. Cook such a trained scientific mail fi 
I put the question to him directly: Did he claim? 
to he a man familiar with astronomical observations* 
and calculations ? His answer was as direct as mj$j 
question. lie was such a man. He did claim Ipf 
be able to take an astronomical observation wltll 
accuracy and to make the necessary calculation witfr 
the skill born of much practice. He had takejf 
such astronomical observations in Alaska, and fiw 
had practically been Navigating Commander of Mr- 
P.radley’s yacht on her way North. He was, life; 
asserted, a competent, theoretical, and practical 
scientist, whose observations might be depended on. 

To him there now enters Dr. Stromgren, Professdfc 
of Astronomy at the University of Copenhagen^ 
and Director of the Royal Observatory, and by PrOil 
fessor Stromgren Dr. Cook is questioned' and cro$s| 

"'.M 



‘questioned and examined as to his knowledge of 
the theory of astronomy and the practical use of 
astronomical instruments. Professor Stromgren, as 
sthe result of his cross-questioning, came to the con¬ 
clusion that Dr. Cook knew how to take observa- 


Dr. Cook on another occasion said that the obser-' 
vations which he had made enabled him to locate the 
Pole within a circle of the diameter of one kilometre. 

THE STARS AN1> STRIPES. 


, tions, and.that there was no reason to doubt his asset- j asked Dr. Cook whether he had left any 

tion that he had been to the Pole and that he memorial at the North Pole. 

possessed the requisite scientific knowledge to be He replied: “ What memorial could we leave ? 
able to locate it when he did reach it. And on the There is no land at the Pole in which to sink a flag- 

morning of April axst he declares that he did reach staff. We put a small silken American flag in a 

.he Pole. metal cylinder, together with a record written in 

* Hfs observations. pencil, of our journey and our observations, and there 

I asked him whether he was quite sure that he had we left it.” 
located the Pole. Ilow did he know that one par- I replied: “ That is to say, you laid a metal 

. ticular spot of ice in the vast expanse of the Polar cylinder upon a sea of ice moving south, hence, 
iOccan was the Pole? if it is ever found, it will not be at the North Pole, 

. Dr. Cook replied: “If you ask me whether I but a hundred miles away ? ” 

if located the Pole to a square foot, 1 reply I did not. “No doubt," said Dr. Cook; “but nothing else 
|But I located it with sufficient certainty to be could be done. We put up our tent at the spot which 

Scientifically sure that the Pole was within the cir- we located as the North Pole and hoisted the Stars 

i-.Cumferenee of a circle not more than a gunshot in and Stripes, but after photographing it I brought it 

jkdiameter. I was two days at the Pole. 1 took back with me and gave it to Mr. Whitney.” 

^Observations both at the centre and all round the He stayed at the Pole on April 21st and 22nd. On 
^circle. I am quite certain that when mv records April 23rd he turned his back upon the North 

Sare examined by competent scientific men they will Pole, and began the long, toilsome homeward 

accept my conclusions as correct.” journey. 



At the Pole. 

This photograph, taken by Dr. Cook, shows his two F.skimo companions beside the ice hut where they spent the 

two days, April 21st and 22nd, 1908. 
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VI.—THE RETURN JOURNEY. 

It is unnecessary to follow Dr. Cook’s narrative 
through its concluding stages. The question is not 
how he came back from the l’olc, but whether he got 
there. He says that it was not till May 24th he was 
able to take a set of observations, and they had then 
reached the 84th parallel and were drifting westward. 
A desperate struggle began to reach Heiberg Island. 
After twenty days’ forging doggedly on through thick 
fog, which prevented the taking of observations, Dr. 
Cook found himself outside a barrier of open water 
and small ice, which rendered it impossible for them 
to reach the much-desired Heiberg Island, where food 
in abundance awaited them. At last, by a long 
detour and many adventures, they came out into 
Jones Sound, where the canvas boat saved their 
lives. 

THK IMPORTANCE OK I.ITIT.K 'I MINOS. 

1 asked Dr. Cook if he had brought back from the 
Arctic the conviction, so strongly expressed by 
Lieutenant Shackleton and all his men, as to the cer¬ 
tainty of a beneficent, protecting Providence account¬ 
ing for their miraculous escapes from imminent 
destruction. 

“ No,” said Dr. Cook, “ what impressed me most 
was the enormous importance of liltle things. If, for 
instance, we had not had our canvas boat we should 
all have shared the fate of Ericsson, and perished of 
starvation before an expanse of open water which we 
could not etoss. Again, had we not learned how to 
snare musk oxen before our strength had fallen too 
low to enable us to capture them, we should have 
died. These, two things saved us. There are others ■ 
but no, I did not rolled on these things.” 

Dr. Cook proceeded to describe in picturesque 
fashion the difficulties they had in capturing the 
musk-oxen. 'They tried lassoomg them, but the musk¬ 
ox is all neck and shoulders, and there was no head 
or projecting horns round which to throw the lassoo. 
It was, moreover, a task of no little difficulty and 
danger, as the musk-ox is a ferocious tighter, and can 
easily outpace a man over the snow. Jt took them 
two months to discover how to snare them by attach¬ 
ing running nooses to the rocks. The musk-ox when 
roused charges madly, and the force of his chugu 
carried him so far into the snare that they wen: ablejto 
pull him up, and, when he was worn out, despatch him 
with lances and knives. “ Two legs are better than 
four,” said Dr. Cook, “ when skipping about among 
rocks. Hut for that fact we should have died. Even 
as it was we nearly died.” 

I.)r. Cook since his arrival in America lias added 
many details to the story of his adventures, but in the 
main the narrative stands as it is told above. 

VII.—'THE GREAT CONTROVERSY. 

Did Dr. Cook ever teach the North Hole? Captain 
Peary says that Dr. took never approached it. 
Strange to say, more people to-day believe Dr. Cook 
reached the North Pole because Peary says that he 


did not than those who believe it on the strength of 
Dr. Cook’s own assertion. For ever since Captain 
Peary began to talk the Cook stock has gone up, and 
up, and up, while every fresh interview with Captain 
Peary has sent Peary stock down, and down, and 
down. Never did a man more effectively write him¬ 
self down than Captain Peary. His attacks upon 
Dr. Cook have rebounded upon his own head. It is 
impossible nor to feel very sorry for Captain Peary. 
To have reached the North Pole after twenty years’ 
striving, and then to discover that another .man 
has got there first, just a year before, was 
enough to have stirred the wrath of a saint, 
and Captain Peary is not a saint. Far from it. 
He is a bounder. When the story of how he 
treated Baitlett was published there was only one 
sentiment throughout the civilised world—and that 
was one of regret that such a man had ever come 
back to live among men. The North Pole is a much 
more congenial habitat for such an egoist as he. 

This is not the place, nor have I the space, to dis¬ 
cuss the controversy between Dr. Cook, who is at 
least a gentleman, and Captain Peary, who may be 
an officer, but who is self-revealed as being anything 
but a gentleman. His refusal to bring back Dr. 
Cook’s instruments and observations reveals the heart 
of a churl and an undeveloped brain. Even a child 
could have foreseen that this deliberate refusal to 
allow Dr. Cook’s material to be brought into Court 
prejudices his own case and enormously enhances the 
importance of the suppressed evidence. So far as 
Captain Peary’s evidence goes it has confirmed the 
story of Dr. Cook. 

Dr. Cook has been received in America with the 
popular enthusiasm naturally evoked when an 
American citizen beats the world’s record. He has 
uniformly abstained from retorting to Captain Peary 
in kind. At the Pole, he says, there is glory enough 
for two. He might have said there was. For what¬ 
ever glory Peary may have obtained by coming 
second he has tarnished indelibly by his utterances 
since his teturn. 

Whether Dr. Cook ever reached the North Pole or 
not, of one thing 1 am certain—he is honestly con¬ 
vinced that he did. He may be suffering from a 
hallucination ; he may have dreamed the whole thing. 
But he was and is incapable of conceiving so colossal 
a fraud as that of deceiving the whole human race by 
a made-up tale. Dr. Cook has never asked anyone 
to do more than hold judgment in suspense. Hil 
language throughout has been modest and consistent 
“ I have come back,” he said, “ from the North Pole. 
I have the material in the shape of daily observations 
which will prove that 1 have been there. But until J 
have told my whole story and produced my proofs ] 
do not ask you to accept the truth of my statement, 
That will come in due time. When you have heard 
the evidence, then pronounce your verdict; till then 
suspend your judgment.” 

And that surely is a fair request, 
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CAPTAIN BARTLETT OF THE STEAMER “ROOSEVELT.’* 

(The man whom Commander Peary would not take all the way to the Pole.) 










ROBERT E. PEARY—MAN AND EXPLORER. 

(From the “ American Review of Reviews.”) 


A BOUT twenty-three years ago, on a dripping 
winter evening, a young man named Peary 
stepped into a small audience-room in Brook¬ 
lyn, where a few score of persons had assembled to 
hear him talk. He was a bright fellow in the 
engineering cbrps of the United States Navy, who 
had kindly accepted an invitation to come from the 
League Island Navy Yard to talk to them, without 
price, about his first visit to Greenland in 1886, when 
he made a sledge journey upon the great inland 
ice cap. 

It was a little incident, and Peary himself did not 
know that it was to be important in his career. It, 
in fact, introduced him to 

public notice. One of the ssss== 

Brooklyn newspapers, that 
raked the city with a fine 

tooth comb for items, / . ( 

made a column report of - 

his lecture, which fell 
under the eye of the 
Philadelphia Academy of _ , 

Natural Sciences, and that 

penses of his brilliant 
expedition of 1891-2, when Mf' 

he established the insu- 

larity of Greenland and <mt 1 

fixed the northern limits / h *juHl 

of the great ice cap, over 
which he sledged for 1,300 

For years before the 
public heard his name 
Peary was laying founda- 
for 

won 

class with Livingstone and 
Stanley Africa and 

Prjevalski in Asia. He owfrww 

spent his evenings master¬ 
ing the literature of Arctic Robert E. Peary, 

exploration in all its bear¬ 
ings ; and to his practical sense there appeared 
to be much that was wrong in method and mistaken 
in the appliances employed. He spent most of his 
leisure, one winter, testing various kinds of wood to 
decide upon the best timber to use in sledge build¬ 
ing. His first reconnaissance on the ice cap of 
Greenland was made especially to try some of his 
theories of Arctic field work. 

It is not improbable that from the first he had the 
Pole in view as the ultimate goal of his ambition, and 
he may have revealed the truth to those who were 
nearest his life; but to others his talk was all about 
Greenland problems. Was it an island or a conti- 
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nent ? How would it be shaped on the maps whe 
the unknown coast lines were surveyed? What wa 
the nature and extent of its great ice cap ? The wis 
to supply the answers to these questions seeme 
completely to absorb him. He had fully answerer 
two of them, and was preparing for his third expedi 
tion to North Greenland when it first became eviden 
to his geographical friends in general that the attain 
ment of the Pole itself was coming into his sphere c 
activity. 

It may seem strange to say of a man who has bee 
happily married for twenty-one years and has spec 
only three of them in the home of his family tha 

domesticity is a passic 
as— with him. What k 

learned from books ar 
„ ' in his home laborato 

' u “ ° nl £ thC ^ ments 

■■*!&£&*&'> T. his trade. The gre 

r school in which he studic 

1 was the Arctic itself. 

Peary had rather mo 
than his share of physic 
suffering in the Arcti 
for twice he was serious 
maimed. He has set 
many a day v hen the pr< 
spect that he could rail 
another dollar was ve) 
slim ; and to keep in tl 
public eye for the good 
might chance to brii 
him, he was glad to le 
lure here, dine there, £ 
anywhere, if only I 
might speak a few won 
about his next expeditit 
and see it mentioned 
the morning papers. % 
often paced his offit 
SSu floor half the night e 

-wood.} grossed in schemes £ 

„ providing ways aij 

1. Peary. means. It happened tkj 

the greatest benefactor, 
his work, the late Morris K. Jesup, became interest)! 
in Peary while the explorer was in the Arcti 
One day Mr. Jesup listened to a discussion 
Peary’s latest work and prospects in the count 
room of the American Geographical Society 

New York, and, a few days later, two gentl 

men, at his request, met him at the Down Tov 

Club with printed extracts from the journals 
home and foreign scientific societies, telling wh 
he had done. But even Mr. Jesup’s munificence d 
not fully meet the need. When Peary was equippii 
his expedition of 1905-6, and his vessel ought to St 
in ten days, he sorely needed 10,000 dols. more. | 
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knew not where to turn for the money, but, at the 
last moment, it came in a lump. The day before he 
said: “ I’m at my wits’ end. I believe I’d accept a 
nickel from a newsboy.” 

Not least among the laurels of Peary is the spotless 
reputation he bears in the sight of all men and the; 
confidence the world reposes in him. Everybody 


If 



Commander Peary and Captain Bartlett on the 
ss. “ Roosevelt.” 


believes that if he had been able to approach only 
within ten miles of the Pole he would have claimed 
nothing more, lie has come out of the Arctic, after 
.twenty-three years of service, with clean hands. He 
has ended his great work. Tie has reached tilt: Pole, 
'has added immensely in our knowledge of the lands 
^herc he lived, and has left a rk-h legacy ol experi¬ 


ence for future explorers. The work he has done is 
great. It stands sure and will perpetuate his name. 

Peary’s long campaigns opened in Greenland in 
j886 , when he began his brilliant work on the inland 
ice, entering it near Disco and sledging over the ice 
cap to a point about fifty miles from the sea. In 
1891-92 he visited North Greenland for the first 
time, landing at McCormick Pay, south-east of Smith 
Sound, and in the following spring he travelled over 
the inland ice to the north-east, 650 miles, discover¬ 
ing the north coast of Greenland and showing that it 
is separated from an archipelago of large and small 
islands by Independence Bay and Peary Channel. 
He found that the inland ice, which rises at 
the divide to 8,000 feet above the sea, ends a con¬ 
siderable distance to the south of the northern 
shores of Greenland. On his third expedition, 
in 1893, he again sought the inland ice as a 
route to north-east Greenland lor extended explora¬ 
tions, bin terrible storms defeated his purpose. All 
the parly excepting Peary and two volunteers returned 
home, in the fall. In the spring of 1894 the three 
men with a few Eskimos reached Independence Bay 
again, and would have perished if they had not found 
musk-oxen there. They returned to eamp at Bowdoin 
Bay and reached home in tlu: tall of 1895. In 1896 
and 1897 the explorer made summer voyages to 
Greenland and brought to New York three large 
meteorites, one of them the largest known in the 
world. On his first North-Polar expedition in 1899- 
1900 Peary rounded the northern point of the archi¬ 
pelago north of Greenland, surveyed its northern and 
eastern shores, and reached 83 degrees 54 minutes on 
tl e Arctic Ocean, the nearest approach to the Pole in 
the Western Hemisphere made upto that time. In 1901 
he renewed his attempt on the Pole, but the terrible 
corn!'lions defeated bis advance at Lincoln Bay. 
In 1902, in spite ot the disintegrating pack ice, he 
reached 84 degrees 17 minutes north. In the great 
expedition of 1905-06 he attained 87 degrees 6 
minutes, surpassing the records ot Nansen and the 
Duke ol the Al>ruz/.i in the Eastern Hemisphere. In 
h.s last expedition, 1908^9, he attained the North 
Pole. 

The total cost of the I‘t ary expeditions has been 
about 500,000 dollars. The collections brought back 
to this country have been enormous, and a large 
amount of scientific data, relating chiefly to glaciology, 
geology, and ethnology, have been obtained. The 
value of the research work of the expedition was 
hugely enhanced by the scientific specialists who re¬ 
peatedly visited the Peary stations on his supply 
ships. 
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impressions of tbe Ubeatre. 

——. 


FALSE GODS, NO GOD 

L AST month I saw two plays—one new, the other 
old—which illustrate what 1 said long ago was 
the chief characteristic of theatrical representa¬ 
tion. “The play is a very challenging thing,” 1 
said as I witnessed my first play at His Majesty’s 
several years ago. I repeated it more than once as I 
witnessed at the same 
theatre Mi. Kagan’s 
adaptation ol Hrieu\'s 
play “I,a Koi,” to 
which he has given 
the misleading and 
belittling title of 
“ false Hods.” For 
“ False (lods ” is an 
attempt, and on the 
whole a not unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt, to 
present in the shape 
of a three - hours’ 
drama the supreme 
question that for ever 
presents itself before 
the mind of man. 

Mr. Fagan, to avoid 
difficulties with the 
Censor, who would 
naturally have been 
shocked if lie had 
been asked to license 
a play which did not 
give a comic turn to 
adultery, but which 
did seriously attempt 
to present a real 
problem as it con¬ 
fronts men of to-day, 
followed M. llrieux’s 
example and laid the 
scene of his tragedy 
in Ancient Fgypt. 

But the veil is very 
thin. When M. 

Brieux wrote Ancient 
Egypt he meant modern France—with its clericals, its 
Lourdes, its free thinkers, and the clash between Rome 
and Reason; but as 1 watched the evolution of the 
drama, I saw, not the banks of the Nile and the temple 
of Amen-ra, but the river Thames and the chapels and 
churches of Britain. To the majority who crowd to 
see Sir Herbert Tree’s great panoramic display of 
Egyptian life and scenery, it is probable the play is 
but a superior kind’ of cinematograph entertainment. 
To the thoughtful it is an attempt to portray in 
symbols and pictures the most solemn and tragic of 


AND THE TRUE GOD. 

all the problems which try the lu-art and soul of man. 
The story, as Mr. Kagan has put it upon the stage, 
is disfiguicd quite unnecessarily by the use of barbaric 
names to describe the characters. Imagine a heroine 
of the name of Yamuna, the product ot a Yahoo 
crossed with an Esquimaux ; and other names are 

almost as had. In 
brief, the. story is as 
follows. 

I.—THE STORY 
OF T 1 IK l’LAY. 

In ancient Egypt, 
every year in order to 
propitiate the god of 
the Nile the fairest 
and best of Egyptian 
maidens was selected 
as a sacrifice. Not 
until she was flung 
into the river was the 
land certain to be 
enriched by the over¬ 
flowing of the river. 
M hen the play opens 
Yaounia, the hand¬ 
maid of the blind 
Mieris, is selected as 
the victim. She is 
free to refuse the 
honour, and is 
strongly tempted to 
do so by the fact 
that she is. in love! 
with Satni, the 
potter’s son, who is 
being trained for the 
priesthood. But the, 
fascination of sacri¬ 
fice, the vanity of 
being singled ou^ 
from all the crowd 
for this supreme 
honour, and the 
honest conviction that unless someone is offered 
up the Nile will not overflow its banks, lead her to 
decide to prefer immolation to marriage. At this 
moment Satni, who has been on his travels, returns 
to Egypt. Now Satni in his sojourn in foreign 
parts had imbibed atheistic notions of the most 
advanced materialistic type. He walks fearlessly 
past two dead scarabs—■whose presence is an omen 
of doom—and is accorded an enthusiastic welcome 
by his kinsfolk. But he makes no obeisance to thq 
altars, and, in reply to expostulations, discourses to 
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the horror-stricken Egyptians in the language and 
with the sentiments of the late Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Bow to the gods indeed !—no, not he. There 
are no gods, there is no heaven, there is no hell, 
■there is no hereafter. Man perishes like the 
beasts. As for the gods, they are hideous idols, 
powerless to hurt or to bless—and so forth, and so 
forth. The pious shudder, and Yaouma not un¬ 
naturally thinks her lover has gone mad. Sami, 
hearing that his betrothed is to be sacrificed to the 
Nile, adjures her to refuse to be offered up, to 
accept him, to renounce Egypt, and to live happily 
ever afterwards. Yaouma, not having seen him for 
two years, is not to be moved from her resolve 
to die. 

The curtain falls, and then we learn that Yaou- 
ma’s pious desire for death had been frustrated by a 
thunder-storm and a deluge of rain, which rendered it 
necessary to postpone the sacrifice. By one of life’s 
little ironies the populace believe that the convulsion 
of the elements was caused by Satni, who had learned 
of foreign gods more powerful than those of Egypt. 
This impression is deepened by the sudden recovery 
'from severe nervous disorders of two unfortunate 
/invalids upon whom he had laid his hand. From 
dreading him as an unbeliever, they worship him as a 
god, or at least as the possessor of a more powerful 
magic than that of their own priests. The sick, the 
halt, and the lame crowd round him demanding that 
he should heal them. The beautiful blind mistress 
of Yaouma implores him to restore her sight. In vain 
,he protests that he is only the potter’s son, that he 
has no magic, that he can teach them of no other 
gods, because gods do not exist. They will not 
listen. Then in desperation, in order to convince 
them that their gods are false gods, and that the 
* painted breds,” as John Knox called the picture 
of the Virgin, were powerless to resent insult and 
injury, he lays impious hands upon the statue of the 
great god Amon, and hurls it to the ground. A wild 
contagion of savage iconoclastic frenzy seizes the 


consolation in the hour of death. Meanwhile faith 
revives in the heart of Yaouma and the blind 
Mieris. Yaouma sees a vision of Isis and hears 
the Divine voice. It is clear that for them at least 
the gods still lived, nor could the instinctive faith 
of the mother who had lost her child in the reality 
of a future life ever be stilled by all the sophistries 
of foreign atheism. 

In the final act we find the High Friest and Pharaoh 
discussing the religious, or rather irreligious, revolu¬ 
tion. Pharaoh, a weak but passionate sovereign, 
wishes to slay Satni, who has been taken prisoner. 
The High Priest wishes to save him, to use him 
as his instrument for restoring the faith of the people 
in the faith which he had overthrown. The High 
Priest triumphs over Pharaoh, who, with rage in his 
heart, prostrates himself before the representative of 
the Deity. Satni, confronted by the High Priest, 
is confounded by being treated with fatherly for¬ 
bearance and sympathetic kindness. The High 
Priest points out that each stiatum of intelligence must 
have the gods which it <r appreciate—the religion 
which it can assimilate. Those who had advanced 
far in the knowledge of the ancient mysteries knew 
that the popular deities were mere grotesque attempts 
to visualise the great laws of Nature, so as to give 
some glimmering of the truth to the gross and childish 
hearts of the multitude. Besides, every one of the 
so-called false gods represented only the categorical 
imperative of pure reason for the disc harge of all 
imperious social duty. It was of vital importance to 
keep the waters of the Nile pure, therefore it was 
declared to be a sin against the god to defile its 
waters. Why was there a god Jackal ? Because 
the Jackal was the most useful of scavengers, upon 
whose destruction therefore the god must lay his 
curse. Why destroy the gods whom the people 
obeyed before you had got any better, more efficient 
wort mg principle to take their place ? 

Satni resisted this reasoning, doggedly clinging to 
his negative proposition that there were no gods. The 


.crowd. With one accord they fling themselves upon 
their gods and make hay of the whole contents of 
the Temple. Last of all the goddess Isis is sacri¬ 
ficed, despite the pleadings of the blind Mieris, who 
-had so often offered sacrifice of flowers before her 
,,Shrine. Upon this orgy of violence the curtain falls. 

'} When it rises again we see the consequence's. The 
/Hfiofo, released from all dread of punishment or hope 
|bf reward in any future state, convinced now that the 

I * 5 are powerless to avenge the violation of the laws, 
gurate the new regime by plundering the neigh¬ 
ing estate of a had landowner- exactly as 
iian peasants ravaged the lands of nobles in the 
revolution. In vain Satni endeavours to con- 
3 them that the laws of pure ethics forbid such 
sses. They cling to their plunder, and justily 
excesses-by the familiar arguments. Satni’s 
r is killed, falling a victim to his son’s atheistic 
IpOBtol&te, imploring satni in vain to give him some 


High Priest, after trying in vain to cow his indomit¬ 
able spirit by terror, tells him that he will subdue him 
by pity, and he hints that, if he yields, Yaouma may 
yet be his. The day has come when all the miser¬ 
able afflicted ones flock i > the shrine of Isis to be 
healed. At a given moment, in response to their 
clamorous prayers, the goddess inclines her head, 
much as the blood of St. Januaries is liquefied at 
Naples, and the visible miracle effects not less 
miraculous cures. The High Priest shows Satni 
how the trick is done. A secret spring, worked by a 
stone scarab on the altar, gives the signal for the 
priest behind the statue to make her nod. The task 
of touching this spring, he declares, he entrusts to 
Satni. The young Atheist says, in effect, “ Is thy 
servant a dog that he should do this thing ? ’’ But 
the High Priest takes his seat on his throne, and 
summons the multitude to witness the miracle. In 
they come, cripples and blind, bait and maimed, 
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crooked with rheumatism, and the sufferers from all 
the maladies which afflict our mortal frame. Crowd¬ 
ing before the shrine, the clamorous multitude set up 
a doleful universal wail of supplication to the goddess. 
The High Priest leads the chorus of lamentation, of 
invocation. The tragic pathos of the scene rises higher 
and higher. One after another the agonised sufferers 
cry aloud to Isis to relieve them from their miseries, 
and ever as they pray the crowd join in with savage, 
passionate, anguish-laden cries for help and mercy 
and deliverance. Satni for a long time stands 
unmoved. But at last the prolonged strain of sup¬ 
pliant agony proves too much for him, and with a 
despairing cry, “ Oh 1 the poor people ! ” he touches 
the scarab. The statue; inclines her head, and the 
throng of her worshippers burst out in ecstatic cries 
of exultant gratitude. Then even in the hour of his 
fall Satni sees Yaouma borne in the solemn proces¬ 
sion, a victim adorned lor the sacrifice, on her way to 
the Nile. “ Yaouma ! Yaouma ! ” he cries in frenzied 
agony. She passes on her way unheeding, drunk 
with the frenzy and fascination of sacrifice. 

Satni realises the horror of his apostasy, and pas¬ 
sionately recants. But the deed is done, the High 
Priest has re-established on a firmer basis than before 
the authority of the gods. The iconoclasts humbly 
crave forgiveness and gratefully consent to place 
themselves and their possessions at the disposal of 
the priests. When Satni rages and reviles and blas¬ 
phemes, the High Priest, silent in the time of his 
triumph, sits motionless on his throne. And then 
deliverance comes for Satni in the shape of a sharp 
swift blow by an assassin’s knife. As he lies 
dead the blind Miens comes in and mourns ov. r his 
corpse. “ The gods may be dead.” she says,“ but the 
thirst for sacrifice springs eternal in the human heart. 
Sacrifice, if not to the false gods, then to the cause 
of all who suffer.” Whereupon the curtain falls for 
the last time, and we are left to icflect upon this 
attempt to represent by a rude picture-show the con¬ 
flict between superstitious faith and most irrational 
and intemperate reason -a conflict which goes on to¬ 
day and every day much on the same lines as those of 
Mr. Fagan’s play. Thu presentation is somewhat 
crude. Compared with the treatment of the same 
theme in Lord Morley’s “ Comproihise,” it is as the 
monkey and jackal gods of the temple of Amen-ra 
to the exalted conceptions of the Greek philosophers. 
But although it is crude it is effettive, and may do 
good service by setting all of us furiously to think. 

II.—THE USEFULNESS OF THE GODS. 

For the good, zealous, iconoclastic Satni is always 
at work amongst us, exceedingly righteous in his own 
eyes, raging with fury, diabolic or divine, against the 
lying superstitions whereby the priest enslaves the 
people, and everywhere the same result follows. The 
practice of flinging the baby into the gutter with the 
soapsuds is one which seems to have infinite attrac¬ 
tions for many men and some women. The fact 


that there never was a lying superstition or pi epos- 
terous fetich in the whole wide world which was not 
created to supply some human want or social need 
your Satni always forgets. When the reformer has 
something belter with which to replace the gods 
whom he assails, as was the case with Buddha, Jesus, 
Mohammed, 1 .tither, and many another of the great 
founders of the world’s faiths, well and good ; but 
the pure negation preached by Satni is further from 
the essential truth of things than the worst supersti¬ 
tion against which he rails. Even when the reformer 
discriminates and confines his destructive activity 
solely to the excrescences and parasites which mar 
the purity of religion, he often leaves an unsightly 
sear. Who, for instance, can estimate the loss to the 
Protestant world that has resulted Irom the extreme 
reaction against Mariolatry which banished from all 
our churches the Madonna and the Child, which in its 
rage against the abuses of the Confessional deprived 
whole generations of the kindly counsel of a cultured 
and pious adviser, and which, in its revolt against 
the exploiting the bleeding hearts of the bereaved 
by levying tax and toll upon the living to provide 
masses for the dead, has practically deprived both living 
and dead of the inspiration and the hope that arises 
Irom a conscious communion and interchange of 
good offices between the death-divided sections of 
the one army of the living God ? Your Satni has his 
uses, but in his blind fanatical zeal against what he; 
sees and knows to be an evil and an abuse he is con¬ 
stantly becoming a mere engine of devastation. 
Instead of pruning the tree which shelters him from ., 
the stin’s midday heat, he hews it down, and then * 
marvels that he has lost its genial shade. What the,; 
High Priest said about the great god Jackal was.', 
perfectly just and true. The Egyptian substitute for ; 
a Pubhe Health Act was to deily the Jackal. And’, 
from the point of view of social welfare and the* 
effective discharge of the simple sanitary duties onj 
which physical health depends, the deification of tbef? 
Jackal was much more an effective method of attain^ 
ing the necessary end than the publication of a cod<Jb 
of sanitary regulations drawn up by the Chief Medical^ 
Officer of the Local Government Board. The lafi$ 
Bishop Creighton remarked to me some sixteen yeari| 
ago that “ pilgrimages were undertaken as the result Of 
vows during illness ; we have not yet devised a bett«$| 
mode of change of air and scene. A splendid shrin^ 
in a great church may compare favourably with 8 
pier and a band of Christy Minstrels.” After all, tht| 
' ancient habit of our ancestors to improvise a deitg 
whenever it was necessary to convince the half 
humanised multitude of the existence of a categorical 
imperative emanating from the law of the universe 
and enforced by the nature of things, was not only 
natural, fit, and proper, it was literally the only way 
by which the idea of the duty of implicit obedience 
could be impressed upon the mind of man. ■J 

It is easy to laugh at the hideous and grotesque 
idols which Satni flung out of the Temple, but ii» 
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idol embot^vd an idea, and the* nidi; carving of the 
ideal in wood and stone was better than the empty 
reality that alone was left when he had done his work. 
Lowell was truly inspired when he wrote 

* The Old unbury ; thou shalt find on evriv stone 

That each Aye hath carved the symbol of what God to them 
has known. 

Ugly shapes and brutish sometimes, but the faiiest that they 
knew. 

If their sight we.V dim and earthward, yet theii hope and aim 
were true. 

The scene in which Yaouma and her mistress 
retpil from the dogmatic negations by which Satni 
haa destroyed the faith of the multitude in the 
existence of the soul and of rewards and put a hmems 
after death, is true to the instinct of the spiritual 
nature of man. For it is a fact, and will before long 
be admitted by all who take the trouble to impure 
into the truth of things, that the peisonality of mart 
does persist after death, and that therefore all the 
fantastic exaggerated pictures of Heaven and llell 
which have been painted by the Dantes and the 
mumbo-jumbo makers of the world are nearer the 
truth than are the arrogant Satnis who proclaim there 
is no hereafter—no life beyond the grave. And the 
healing of the sick by other means than those of the 
pharmacopoeia, and the seeing of visions of Isis or of 
the Virgin Mary—-these also are not without their 
objective realities, as Lourdes and Mrs. Eddy and 
the records of" psychical researchers can tostift. 

Dr. Cams years ago, while declaring his uncom¬ 
promising rejection of the anthropomorphic idea of 
God, said :— 

The anthropomorphic idol is doomed before (he Uibnnal of 
Science. But we see a deepei meaning in the idea ol (.ml 
which has formed through millenniums the very centre of the 
greatest religions on eaith. Science lias to recognise tin; reality 
of an all-presence in existence which is analogous m licit winch, 
in a religious language, is called (lod. We define God as the 
authority of moral conduct. It is a reality, and. indeed, a 
stern reality. Such is the God of Science. Obedience to him 
is indispensable for a continued existence, for nuttier progress 
and a higher evolution of llie human soul. 

Science is hut stumbling blindly towards the 
rediscovery ol the soul of man and the demonstrated 
reality of the world of spirit. All the mythologies 
$nd all the religions have home unswerving although 
often somewhat fantastic witness to this fact, and even 
in its worst exaggerations it was neater the truth than 
the falsehood so confidently proclaimed by Satni as 
the ultimate truth. 

. Mr. Fagan, in thus following M. Jlrieux, who also 
,ip his turn has probably copied from life, makes his 
IJJigh Priest a somewhat cynical old ra ica), a kind of 
iSftionalistic Jesuit, as the Protestants understand 
l^suits. He might have made him the profound 
teacher of essential truth. John Morley, rather than 
pTartufTe, ought to have inspired his discourse to the 
jwadstrong Satni. L commend to Mr. Fagan, 
when he recasts his play, 10 embody the spirit of 
Morley’s famous protest against Satniism. When, 
pier speaking of the doctrine of self-complacent 


individualism which goes no farther than a slate of 
infinite aspiration and supreme feeling for lofty 
things, he asks in hitter scorn — 

Are you going to convert the new barbarians of the heathen 
world with lhe lair word of emptiness ? Will you sweeten the 
lives of suffering men ;md take lis heaviness trmn that droning, 
piteous chronicle of wrong and t melty and despair which ever¬ 
lastingly saddens the compassionate ear like the bemoaning of a 
midnight sea ? . . . It was not by a cold, a cheerless, a radically 
depiaving conception such as this that the Church Iccumc the 
refuge of humanity in the dark days of old, but by the repre¬ 
sentation to men sitting in bondage and confusion, of Godlike 
natures moving among them under figure of the most eternally 
touching of human relations, a tench i mother ever interceding 
for them, an eider brothel luting down his lile that their burdens 
might be loosem d. 

Probably most of those who see Mr. Fagan's play 
think ol Lourdes, of the struggle between the god 
Jackal and the god Nile, and the Freethinkers ol 
France and Italy of the sactiftce of vngin life to the 
cloister. Hut it might he more profitable to reflect a 
little upon our gods which lie m tumbled ruin around 
us. Fiflv years ago our p'ons forefathers went to 
church 01 chapel twice on Sunday, had family worship 
morning and evening, u-.i.i the llible as a religious 
duty, said grace befoie and alter meat, scrupulously 
refrained from woik on the Sal hath Day, taught in 
the Sunday-school, attended prayer-meetings, and 
went to class. Nowadays the. sons of those who kept 
up all these observances have abandoned them one 
by one. If they go to religious worship once a week 
it is only as the obolus which they llmg ns an offer¬ 
ing from promptings of use and wont, rather than 
from any real conviction as to their own need. Family 
worship has disappeaied ; the llible ts no longer 
read ; Sunday is the day for carnal indulgence and 
junketting. As for the other means ol grace, they 
have one and all gone by the hoard. Hut can any¬ 
one who for a moment letlerts upon the realities of 
things pretend that family life; has been enriched, 
that t'ie sense ol social service has been intensified, 
that die width and range of popular culture have 
been extended, or that the securits for human leisure 
and development has been increased by the general 
abandonment of the religion ol out lathers? Verily, 
we have destroyed tire c hamiols whereby the water 
of life reached our souls, and have hewn out for 
ourselves easterns, broke. < isierns, which hold no 
water. 

III.—KIND HEAR. 

From one sid•• of the Hayniarket we cross over to 
the other, and alter seeing “ False Hods” we see in 
“ King J.ear ” .the evolution ol the passions eman¬ 
cipated from any God. Mr. Foote remarked the 
other day that Tolstoi disliked “ King Hear ” because 
there was no God in it. Toistoi spoke in different 
strain to me when he said that the tragedy of “ King 
],ear” was repeated in every Russian isba. He 
might have said, in every human heart. For the 
indulgence of the promptings of selfishness without 
regard to the obligations of duty is no strange pheno- 
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roenon in human lift’. We are always playing one or 
other o( the parts in “ King Lear.” It is perhaps the 
most typical fault of the modern parent that he is 
always spoiling his children. “King Lear” is 
the tragedy of lives spoiled by foolish indulgence. 
Nor is it only children who are spoiled by over-indul¬ 
gence. We have each ol us under our own hat the 
whole of the dramatis persona! of Shakespeare’s play. 
We can pamper our senses at the cost of our reason, 
we can develop our muscle at the expense of our 
brain, we can make the stomach as cruel as Goneril, 
and develop a Regan in our big toe. To give in too 
much is often worse than not to give in at all. Theie 
is no such cruelty as that over-kindness that refuses 
to be cruel in order to be kind. To sacrifice oneself 
sounds noble, and is superfu iallv attractive, lint to 
assert yourself is often more unselfish than to give 
way where giving way spoils those to whose caprices 
or passions or inclinations you yield obedience :— 

Hv laws that arc inm, 

(tiaii'l awl eternal, 
tVr all must an imijrli~.1i 
(>nt < )cli- of living. 

The iron laws assert themselves with dreadful 
punctuality in “King Lear.” If God be, as Gurus 
says, the authority of moral conduct, then in this 
play God is only visible in the devastating reaction 
that results from His absence. Even one in “King 
Lear ” does as he or she pleases. Cordelia, as much 
as any of the others, indulges her personal inclina¬ 
tions, obstinately refusing to humour her old fathet’s 
whim, and thereby by her stubborn and phansaii 
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refusal to kiss the I.hirnev Stone bungs down 
upon the realm and her i.imily all the disasters 
of the play. King Lear is self-willed to the 
point of lunacy. His one idea is to rid him* 
self of the responsibilities and duties of his high 
office, and to spend the rest of his days having a 
good time, enjoying the sweets and refusing to share 
the burdens of lile. Gloucester indulged his law¬ 
less instinct, and begat a bastard who became the 
instrument to scourge him. The husbands of Regan 
and Goneril let them have their wav, shrinking from 
asseitmg their authority, only to lind themselves 
contemned, while tluir wives intrigue against each 
other for the possession of the same paramour. 
Everyone save honest Kent and hapless Edgar and 
the wise bool indulge themselves according to the 
promptings of their own desire, with no fear of God 
before their eyes, nor any thought of anything but the 
gialitication ol self. 

In “ King Gear” we have the supreme representa¬ 
tion of the world after Satm has done his worst 
with the gods. Thu authority of moral conduct 
disappears, and a simoom of madness and murder 
sweeps across the stage. The awtul horror of the 
scene between the insane King and Edgar feigning 
madness amid his straw', while the tempest roars with¬ 
out and the thunder, peal on peal, shatters the welkin, 
is the dramatic representation of the consequences 
tollowing the repudiation of all guide but sen-will. 
That way madness lies ! And after madness the 
desolation ol death. 

I have said nothing about the players—the play 
itself is too challenging a thing. 


Chambers’s Journal. 

Mai>'\mk I,. M. JSoukbkt., writing in the < k tober 
number of Chambers's Journal, gives us some par¬ 
ticulars of the produi ts of Kashmir. from the 
remotest antiquity Kashmir has been famous for its 
shawls, and it is said that every curve and every 
colour in one of these shawls is a colour or curve 
found in the beauty i f this place. The textile fabrics 
of Kashmir are not many in number, but they are 
very good of their kind. The blanket (louie) is a 
very warm and useful article. It is usually made in 
natural colour. The cotton cloth used by villagers is 
mostly woven in the villages, though of late years 
imported cotton goods are finding favour amongst the 
people. Gorgeous colours are preferred. Much of 
the beautiful embroidery is done in the outlying 
villages. Carpet-making ts the industry which is likely 
to become one of the most important in Kashmir. 
Another attractive industry is the metal w ork, and the 
shapes of the old Kashmir silver things are beautiful, 
graceful, delicate, and light. The pattern consists of 
fine tracery and engraving, and is done in many 
designs, such as shawl, double-shawl, etc. Other 
articles in the number deal with Intelligence Depart¬ 
ments, Archaeology in Italy, Penguin-Egg Collecting. 


The Quiver. 

The chief features of the Quiver are the article on , 
Wedgwood pottery anil how it became so famous,;;} 
and Annie S. Swan’s dissertation on the Art of Story- u, 
willing. Wedgwood ware is made near Etruria,'} 
Staffordshire, and the museum there is well known} 
not only to connoisseurs of ceramics in general, but } 
to those of Wedgwood ware in particular. Wedg-I; 
wood wan: is not only made in dark or light blue, but;| 
in lilac, sage-green, and even black. Some peoples? 
indeed think blac k Wedgwood especially fascinating,^ 
The designs in relief are in pure white porcelain, and,,! 
are first east in plaster of Paris matrices, into whichai 
the porcelain clay is pressed, and then scraped level.} 
with the surface of the matrix. When taken out ofli 
the east the porcelain is still soft, but with the! 
delicate clearness of cut familiar to us all. Most of : 
this casting is done by women and girls. Applying! 
these figures is perhaps the most difficult operation in*' 
the manufacture of Wedgwood ware, as it is so easy} 
either to deface the design or not ttf make it adherej| 
firmly enough. During the firing the ware assumes-! 
its characteristic colours. Before this process th<£| 
sage-green is pinkish-mauve. Many other interesting® 
details and some illustrations are given. if 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN INDIA. 


A TYPICAL INSTANCE OF REPRESSION. 

R. A. H. S. ASTON—that is his name—is Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay. 


M R. A. H. S. ASTON—that is his name—is Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay. Hitherto it has 
been unknown outside the Presidency and the circle of his friends and fellow-officials. Now it is 
entitled to a world-wide fame. For Mr. A. H. S. Aston happens to be the unfortunate wight whom 
the Fates appear to have selected for the purpose of demonstrating to Lord Morley, and to the civilised 
>• world behind Lord Morley, the fantastic outrages on the liberty of the Press which may be committed under 
the shelter of Section 124 a. of the Indian Penal Code when wisdom is lacking on the judgment seat and the 
magistrate is Mr. A. H. S. Aston. The ease which is to immortalise Mr. A. FI. S. Aston arose out of the 
publication in the Swaraj, the organ of Indian nationalism published in London, of a very admirably written 
i article entitled “ The /Ltiology of the Bomb in India.” It is an article the usefulness of which to all those 
‘ who are anxious for the maintenance of law ..nd order in India can hardly be exaggerated. If Mr. Chandra 
; :Pal, who has given proofs of his detestation of the whole evil svstem of terrorism, had not written this article 
i;pf his own motion, Lord Morley could hardly have spent a thousand rupees more profitably for the Indian 
(^Government than by paying Mr. Chandra Pal a fee to make so careful, so judicious, and so well-informed a 
flstudy of the causes which led to the apparition of the bomb in India. 

| ' But when this masterly diagnosis of the causes >f a deadly social and political disease was brought 
(Tbefore Mr. A. H. S. Aston, Chief Presidency Magistrate of Bombay, this sapient Solon at once declared, 
with the dogmatic authority of a Dogberry, that it is an article calculated to excite disaffection. It is the 
•bid, old fallacy. Disaffection exists, finding expression in crime. Comes aim a shrewd observer and 
■points out how the disaffection originated, whereupon Dogberry orders Verges to apprehend this miscreant 
‘is if he were exciting the disaffection the cause of which he was searching out. 

s',' Poor Lord Morley ! The heart is wrung with sympathy and compassion at the spectacle of the former 
• editor of the Pall Mall Gazelle, who was always writing papers on the /Ktiology of Crime in Ireland, 
^confronted by the judicial utterance of his subordinate, Mr. A. IT. S. Aston, Chief Magistrate of Bombay, 
'which was followed by the suppression of the Swaraj by the summary process of seizing all copies of the 
Hnagazine at the port of entry. 

I do not hesitate to characterise this as an unwarrantable outrage upon the most elementary principles 
;of a free Press, and I justify my assertion by carefully reprinting the strongest passages from the incrimi¬ 
nating article, leaving it to Mr. A. H. S. Aston to apply to the Rjcvikw of Rkvif.ws, if he pleases, 

.. Article 124A of the Indian Penal Code. And in order to facilitate his action and that of the prosecuting 
^authority, I say frankly that I publish it for the purpose of exciting discontent with his administration of 
(the Press Law in order to obtain either a reform in the law or an improvement in its administration. Man 
H&ught never to he content to sit down under wrong, and the good citizen when subjected to injustice is 
Rightly in a chronic state of disaffection. 


“THE jETIOLOGY OF THE BOMB.” 

'r (From the Sit'd raj. No. 6-7.) 

;t From the ethical point of view the bomb had no 
•'justification in Bengal, any more than it has in 
$Kussia. But every disease, whether physical or 

! ral, has an aetiology. The bomb-disease cannot 
said to have none. And its pathology cannot be 
y determined without an adequate consideration 
ts aetiology. . . . The bomb is a system of assas- 
ition. It is the worst and the most diabolical of all 
ns of assassinations. It injures the innocent along 
h the guilty. But it has, however, the same general 
ology as all other forms of assassination. It implies 
utter helplessness of the assassin in relation to 
opponent. It implies a denial to him, whether 
or fancied, of all open and legitimate methods 
lefending his’own against those whom he considers 
e his mortal enemies. 

'his is the general psychology of the bomb every- 
re- ft is no nr'•al justification for it. The 


ethic.il value of human conduct consists not in suc¬ 
cumbing to, hut in manfully resisting the psychological 
forces that make lor wrong-doing. Hunger is the 
psychological reason for many an act of ordinary 
theft. Bui to suffer hunger, and, indeed, even to 
prefer death from starvation to taking what is not 
one’s own, is universally c msidered as the supreme 
ethical demand. . . . 

The psychology of the bomb in Bengal, therefore, 
is a subject ot supreme importance to those who, 
whether as leaders of the people or rulers of the land, 
have to solve the complex issues involved in it. . . . 

However much strongly we may condemn the fatal 
folly of the people who adopted these outlandish 
methods of political propaganda, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the ugly fact that the real responsibility of it 
lies far more with the quack statesmanship with 
which the irritating issues that arose out of the Par¬ 
tition of Bengal was handled by the Government, 
than with these impatient and inexperienced young 
men, who have been the victims of a mad impulse, 






born of their exceedingly sensitive natures, wrought 
upon by the repressive measures of the Government of 
Bengal directed against the Boycott and Svadeshi 
Movement in that province. 

In this general state of utter helplessness, people 
commenced, very naturally, to look about them for 
some means of safety and relief; and it was at this 
psychological moment that one of the Bengalee dailies 
of Calcutta, the SandhyA, in discussing various 
methods of self-defence open to the people, threw 
out the fatal suggestion of the bomb. “ Arm yourself 
with Kali-Mayer Bom&"—the bomb of Mother Kali 
—that was the open prescription. It was to be a 
weapon of absolutely lawful self-defence. The right 
of self-defence had been accorded to every indi¬ 
vidual by the British laws. It was a fundamental 
right. Every individual was entitled under car- 
tain circumstances to exercise this fundamental 
right. The SandhyA proclaimed this right, and ap¬ 
pealed to the people to exercise it in defence of their 
■person or their property, their honour and their reli¬ 
gion, whenever these were attacked, by lawless hooli¬ 
gans. it was a declaration of war, not against the 
Government, but against those who attacked private 
rights. It was an appeal to the people to stand by, 
and not against, law and order in the land. It was a 
lawful appeal, and though it suggested the bomb as an 
effective means of self-defence for people who cannot 
possess or use regular fire-arms, it could not he con¬ 
demned as criminal. It was all the same an exceed- 


the dishonour of their women, and the deseern'ion of 
their religious places, to be lightly treated. They 
were, as an eminent public man said during the 
Comilla riots, like rats in a hole. Some of them at 
least did not dismiss the suggestion of the Stnd/iyA 
as lightly as the Government had done. Evidently 
they commenced to make inquiries how .this bomb 
was made. They gradually stumbled upon the secret; 
They started experiments. These experiments met 
with marvellous success. The explosives expert of 
the Indian Government is said to have testified, before 
the Calcutta courts, to the great cleverness with 
which the Bengalee bomb-maker had made his 
infernal machines. It was a great achievement for 
people who had never received any regular trainings 
The success intoxicated the young manufacturers; 
They were fired with the desire to test the worth of 
their work. This seems to us to he the true aetiology 
of the bomb in Bengal. Some sort of a political 
justification was sought for these fatal boyish freaksj 
but they had hardly any definite political motive 
A huge state-trial was started, firing the imagination 
of the youthful enthusiasts who stood as accused in 
this trial. The manner in which this trial went or 
from day to day convulsed the whole country. Sansa 
tion followed sensation, quickening the dormani 
patriotism of the populace, and driving the sentiment 
deep down to the women and the masses. Had npl 
the bureaucracy, in a fit of fear, magnified this “ toj 
revolution ’’ into a huge political conspiracy in thjfi 


ingly dangerous suggestion. 

But the situation had become too serious to the 
people threatened with the looting of their houses, 


way, the situation in India, even from their point <jf 
view, would have been less complex and tense to-ejaj 
than it clearly seems to be. 


It is for selling this earnest denunciation of Bomb-throwing, this grave and statesmanlike inquiry into tli 
causes which led to the outburst of crime, that Mr. A. H. S. Aston condemned the agent of Mr. Chancfl 
Pal in Bombay to one month’s imprisonment on August 31st. Mr. Morley would certainly have denounefifj 
this as an outrage when he was editing the Pa// Mall Gazette in Forster’s time. What does Lord Morley thi(| 
of a decision which practically declares that any attempt to explain the origin of crime is in itself criminal 
If this is the way India is to be governed, the Astons will succeed in making Englishmen as disaffected as ta 
Indian Nationalists. 
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An Undisputed Claim. 

American Eacje : “My 1‘olc, anyway !’’ 
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The Scramble for the Poles 
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’tsttninster Gazette, i 

Polemics at the Pole. 

So have I heard upon the Aritii shore, 
Another Polar give a louder roar, 

\i And the first Polar thought the last a bore. 
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//(W/ Punch ] I Honibay. 

The Worship of the Serpent 
An Indian view of the attitude of the Transvaal Government. 
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Kiaaderadntsch .) 


There at Last! 


llieilin. 


FATMAN Takt : “All right, young ’uns. Now we’ll make 
ihr> world i'o whichever wav we want." 


A Copenhagen Cartoon. 

Tills curious cartoon, which appeared in one of the Danish 
dailies, represents the journalist-. waiting lor l)r. i'ook. TS» 
homely figure on the steps is supposed to be the Editor of W 


macazine. 
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Minneapolis Journal.] . ... , ... , 

Father Time Discloses Two Interesting Pages in the World s History. 





































































Current History in Caricature. 
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Lnsfigt Jtflitter.] 

The Permanence of German Imperial Chancellors 

Fitts r Portfr : '‘The new ( liamollur's luggage is 
lying there. If really must be sent to Wilhelms Slr.isse. 1 ' 

Si.com> Portkk : “Oh. leave it a little longei ! lie’s ■ 
to have t<> -.hilt again soon.’’ 


A. r, A falter | L^uriCI 

Kino Ckor<;i or Gum cr : “ Von enn make as much » 
as you like; I’m oil *’ 

THE KAISER FINDS A WAY. 




Kladderudutai h .] I Ri-rlm. 

Crusading in 1909; or, History reverses itself. 

The Turk, with burning words, urges the Chiistian Powers 
on to another Crusade. Hut the Christian Powers, calling 
“There is only one Allah, and Mahomet is his Prophet," set 
out for Cunea—to pull down the Cross there, 


/ 


PttSYiuintK 1 ff' 

Thk Kaisi u : “ Never mind, rov dear Zeppelin, if, 
and Cook have not reached tin 1 North Pole, yen shall go tl» 
and if they have . , . we won't believe them ! ’ ^ 
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Leading • Articles in the Reviews 


WHY GERMANY IS BUILDING “ DREADNOUGHTS.” 

To Keep John Bull within Bounds. 

By far the most important article in this month’s 
magazines is Professor Delbriick’s clear, frank, ami 
out-spoken .article in the Contemporary explaining 
with the voice of authority exactly why Germany 
is building Dreadnoughts. It is far and away 
a better exposition of the real thought that is at 
the back of the German mind than anything I 
have yet seen printed in England or in Germany. 
Professor Delbriick is the editor of the 1 ’reussische 
Jahrhuchcr , he is Professor of History at the University 
of Berlin, he is a personal friend of Prince liiilow. 
He knows what he is writing about, and he 
expresses in clear, straightforsvard language what 
is the real truth about the secret of Ger¬ 
man shipbuilding activity. He is an honest man, 
is Dr. Delbriick, and he dismisses as they deserve 
the pretexts that the Dreadnoughts are needed to 
protect German commerce or German colonies. He 
tells us <|uite simply and frankly that they are being 
built lor the specific purpose of depriving England of 
the position of preponderance which, but lor the 
German Navy, she would enjoy throughout the world. 
Not to invade England, not to destroy the British 
fleet, has Germany created her vast Navy, but 
in order to prevent England becoming too poweiful. 
But lor the German fleet there was every prospect 
that in thirty years the world would have become 
English. The German fleet, although not able to 
cope single-handed with the British fleet, would if 
added to the fleet of Prance, Russia, the United 
States, or Japan enable any one of these Powers 
to hold their own against England. What the 
Germans accuse us of trying to do -to put an iron 
ring round Germany Dr. Delbriick tells us the 
German fleet is intended to do lor England. It is to 
be held over us m terrorem as the potential ally of 
any Power with whom we may quail el in any part of 
the world. 

NOT TO MEN ACL, P.IJ I 1 -- 

That this is not an exaggeration may be seen by 
quoting Dr. Delbruck’s own words - 

The Berman Navy is not, and never will be, sufficiently Miring 
directly to menace England ; yet 11 is strong enough to neces¬ 
sitate a cautious English polity and to compel England con¬ 
tinually to consider her relation., with Geim.my. Tilts alone is 
whai Germany desired to a* lneve by the building of her warships. 
Consider the aspect ol the world, if Germany had been content 
to maintain her position of tlmty years ago as a Continental 
Power, and had built no waislups in addition to tier few ciinsets. 
England’s power on tin* seas would be boundless. France, 
Russia, the United Slates, :is well as Japan, would be all under 
her sway. To-d.t) England is lore ed to treat all these Powers 
with consideration, in order to avoid all Iriction which might 
encomage one 01 another of them nr make Germany her ally. 
Without Germany's Navy the world would to-day be on the high 
road to becoming English in the course of thirty years. 


WIIAT THE UF.RMAN NAVY HAS DONE. 

Dr. Delbriick tells us that the German Navy has 
already relieved the world from the nightmare of 
British supremacy. Before that navy was built there 
was— 


no doubt in Germany that, in the event of a further dissolution, 
of Turkey, tile whole of Arabia, Syria and Mesopotamia would 
be brought under English lule. and a compact dominion extend- '< 
itlg from Calcutta to Alexandua would be the immediate result. 

In this event England would, by controlling Mecca, govern the 
centre of Mohammedanism, and could establish a new Khali fate 
whereby she would gain a far-reaching influence over Moham¬ 
medans in all parts of the world. Similarly, England would ' 
extend her dominions from Alexandria to Cape Town. The > 
number of English subjects (400 million-), which form one- 1 
quarter of the woild’s population, would increase to immense 
proportions. Who would be able to oppose any effort on the 
part of England to subjugate even China if at any time she 
found it advisable ? Since a German Navy has come into exist¬ 
ence, however, all these suppositions have become more phan¬ 
toms. Turkey, China, and Japan have to he treated with the 
same consideration and care as France and the United States, 
and can freely etqoy their independence. ^ 

ANOTHER “ DKKJNI FIVE AIM.” 


Dr. Delbruck then asks: “ Does Germany, there- • 
fore, maintain a navy, not for her own benefit but „ 
in order to safeguard the independence of other 
Bowers?” “Not so,” he replies. “Germany has 
her own reasons for maintaining the independence of 
other nations ” : - a 


The definitive aim which Germany sets herself is not to acquire^ i 
vast colonies, but to enforce such a position that Gciman influ- 
once, German capital, German commerce, German engineering, ^ 
and German intelligence ran compel* on equal terms with others^- 


nations 111 those tommies and 


those populations which; 


me outside the pale of European i ivihsaLnm. 

The learned Professor allows that England admits,?! 
German competition within the Empire. But he fear^Jjjj 
for the future. He fears that England might annex* 
Arabia except for outside interference. It is desirable^ 
that even salutary ambitions should be kept in check.f 
Hence the German Dreadnolights, which are now|' 
irankly portrayed as a rod in pickle lor John Bull! 
should he venture to extend Ins boundaries in anyj, 
part of the world. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the impoitance of thiij 
article. It is a landmark in the contioveray betwee 
England and Germany. 

We now know exactly where we stand. 


Conjurers and Mediums. - eg; 

The science of mediumistic phenomena is as oU§ 
as the world : forgotten, profaned, and ridiculed aftft^j 
the decline of the ancient religions, it has given places 
to a much more popular science, more easy, lesiw 
fatiguing—that of conjuring; but I have no doub|| 
myself that the majority of conjuring tricks are onl* 
a coarse imitation , often ingenious, ot true mediums* 
ist.cphenomena .— Julikn Ochorowicz in the Anna ,| 
of Psychical Science. 
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THE GERMAN NAVY FEVER. 

’ Prophecies of Herr von Holstein. 

In the October numbers of the Deutsche Revue Herr 
Hermann voin Rath has some reminiscences of Herr 
von Holstein, who died a few months ago. 

for many years Herr von Holstein was head of 

the Political De¬ 
partment in the 
German Foreign 
Office. ' 1 ’hough 
he retired after 
the Algeciras 
Confc’vmce, he 
continued to 
watch public 
events closely, 
and even in re¬ 
tirement Prince 
Billow often con¬ 
sulted him. One 
of Holstein’s 
chief anxieties 
was the ever¬ 
growing navy 
fever i n Ger- 
raany, and a 
letter on the sub¬ 
ject, which he 
wrote in J lecem- 
ber, 1907, and 

Photograph l<y\ | Sihirt. which IS HOW 

Admiral Von Holtzendorff, published for 
New Commander of the German Fleet, the first time 

in the Deutsche 

Revue, is sure to attract a good deal of attention. 
It runs : — 

In Germany I lie navv fever is raging. This dangerous com¬ 
plaint is fed upon the unjustified fear of an English attack. The 
effect of the navy fever is disastrous in three respects In 
, domestic politics by the intrigue- of the Navy League and the 
.great dissatisfaction which this agitation causes in South Gcr- 
iniany ; in finance by expenditure: which cannot lie met; am 1 in 
/foreign policy by the distrust which these armaments engender. 

;"England sees in them a menace which compels her to remain 
chained to Fiance. At the same time it is impossible, even with 
tthe utmost extension of taxation, to build a fleet .equal to the 
■‘.United fleets of England and !■ i.mce. 

& The present English Lihcr.il Ministry will not draw serious 
^conclusions from the menace which in England is generally 
^recognised in (i< rinaii naval construction. Hut it will be other- 

! ; when the C overvalues are at the helm. 

‘he danger of w.u lietwecn Germany on the one hand, and 
'land and 1" ranee on the othet, plays eve 1 ’ now a part in the 
tical calculations ot other countries. Japan takes it into 
>unt in her choice ot a time for an undeistandtng with 
erica. As long as the German Fleet is being built and 
ts, the maritime forces of England and France are fettered 
the lime -o strike favourable therefore for Japan. Were 
German Fleet to be destroyed, it is at least doubtful whether 
i&nd and France would not make common cause with 
;rica in the Strugg)'- against the Yellow race, 
o one can object to our land armaments, as they are justified 
be needs of defence. Bui in oui naval armaments several 
ers see a menace. 

L Also among Parliamentarians there are many who condemn 

1 * \ 



the navy fever, but no one wBl take upon himself the respon¬ 
sibility of voting against the ships, for it is a responsibility 
which, in case of a defeat at sea, would recoil upon him. 

To-day all who are opposed to the prevailing navy fever are 
attacked on every side as unpatriotic, but in a few years the 
accuracy of my views will be demonstrated. 

The same number of the Deutsche Revue contains 
a letter, by Lord Avebury, on Naval Armaments, and 
to this Vice-Admiral von Ahlefeld replies, while Fiirst 
Lichnowsky’s article on the relations of Germany and 
England is sandwiched between these two writers. 

AGAINST “BABY NAVIES.” 

Mr. Archiuald Hurd, in the Fortnightly Review , 
laments what he calls the Colonies’ plunge into the 
maelstrom of comjjeting navies. He points out that 
the separate navies will cost the Colonies more, for 
Britain is still the cheapest market for naval material. 
He gives the following interesting table : — 

Cost per ton. 

Go at Britain. £9 477 

Get luny ... ... . . £ioo '86 

United States. . . . £109-51 

France ■ • - ••• £*5573 

Italy ...... ... £y6‘ 5 

The cost of maintenance of the baby fleet will 
probably follow the standard of American outlay, 
which is very high. He adds these tables : — 

Net cost of 
Fleet maintenance. 

Great Britain ... ... .. £21,139,306 

Germany... . .. ... .£8,353,761 

United States .. jft8.763.676 

France .£6,803,391 

Italy.£ 4 . * 33-990 

Japan .£ 4 - 873-937 

The relative cost of naval power may be thus summarised, 
taking a British unit of £100 and its i or responding equivalents 
in Germany, the United Stales. Italy, France, and Japan :— 
Great Britain ... ... £100 

Italy ... £100 

Germany . . ... . .. ... ... £98 

France . ■■ £*2$ 

United States . ... £170 

Japan . £95 

He thus succinctly states his case :— 

In pursuit of a national instead of an Imperial policy, the 
daughter nations under the H dish flag are about to buy their 
naval power, not at the rate which rules in the United Kingdom, 
but at a rate fixed bv local co n It lions, and 50 or more per cent, 
higher than in the United Kingdom. 

The recent Conference had an opportunity of giving to the 
world an object-lesson. It might have reached an agreement 
for the maintenance of one combined fleet, a challenge by an 
Imperial democracy against the present competition in fleets. 
The Conference might have proclaimed that it did not regard 
naval and military power as the essential emblem of nation¬ 
hood, and thus, it may be, have paved the way, however 
remotely, for the creation of a world-fleet for the preservation 
of a world-peace. If we are all for peace—and how many 
thousand professions in every language stand on record—we 
must desire to secure it by the cheapest and readiest means. 
T he piling up of naval armaments by each individual people is 
an antiquated method of reaching tile goal. Any combined 
world-movement is, and must remain for many generations 
probably, an Utopian dream ; but the formation of one fleet for 
all the peoples under the British flag would have marked an 
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advance and have saved the oversea nations 
from being drawn—slowly or swiftly—into 
the vortex of the present ruinous compe¬ 
tition. 

Instead of one fleet, the future holds out 
only the prospect of the British Fleet, still 
compelled to hold its traditional supre¬ 
macy, whatever the cost, with “baby 
navies" in distant parts of the one al 1- 
embracing sea —in association with the 
Mother Navy* it is true, and yet distinct 
from it. It is not tlie best solution. 


Is the Climate of Egypt Changing? 

There is a widespread belief, says 
the Practical Teacher, in its Geo¬ 
graphy Notes, that increased and 
increasing irrigation is changing the 
climate of Egypt, and is making it 
both colder and damper. Investiga¬ 
tion, however, shows that the Assouan 
Dam, Delta, barrage, etc., have had 
little if any effect on the climate of 
Egypt; and the mean annual tem¬ 
perature of Cairo is still, as it always 
has been during the forty years 
throughout which records have been 
properly kept, just under 70 degrees 
and the rainfall an inch and a 



The Japanese cmtoonist shows the crazy competition of the Furopean Powers! 
llii ir reckless worship of Big Navies. Her ladyship lias already driven Billow aO 
(.'lememeau from power ; and the cartoonist prays that the Lady Navy will nevt 
conic round to Japan and ruin her likewise. ■ 


quarter. Even if, in consequence 
of slightly cooler weather and slightly more rain, 
fewer tourists came to Egypt, the agricultural benefits 
derived from the irrigation works would amply com¬ 
pensate for any loss from this cause. 


How Animals Find Their Way Home. 

Proekssor John Watson, of Johns Hopkins 
Univcisity, does not seem to me to give a very 
clear answer to this question in Harpers Magazine. 
Birds are not the only creatures which find their way 
home from long distances. Fishes and toads and 
some insects do so also. Ants, for instance, smell it 
back. Pigeons have sometimes found their way back 
for a distance of 1,000 miles, hut such instances are 
rare, and the bird always took a very long time over 
it. The generally accepted theory has hitherto been 
that birds find their way home by “ visual landmarks,” 
but the writer will have none of this. It is all very 
well to say birds have “ homing sense," but then the 
questions arise : where is the sense organ responsible 
for this sense, and how does it work ? If there be 
such a sense, he concludes, it must be intimately 
related to that of sight, for birds do not usually fly at 
night, and blind birds cannot find their way home. 
What is clear is that, though vision is employed, some 
other sense is also employed by animals in finding 
their way home. What remains to be decided is what 
is that other sense ? 

The art paper in Windsor is this month concerned 
with the works of Mr. J. Young Hunter, of whose 
pictures seventeen are reproduced. 


BISMARCK AND GRAND DUKES. 

To the Pall Mall Magazine Mr. George Vi 
Smalley contributes some personal Memories < 
Prince Bismarck. These date from 1866, before th 
war with Austria, when Bismarck received the writ| 
as the representative of the New York Tribune , aq| 
was, it seems, exceedingly gracious to him. He h«|| 
says Mr. Smalley, “ more than any man I etn 
met the manner of the grand seigneur." Bismar 
seems to have spoken to the American journal 
with amazing frankness. He was then preparing 
war with Austria, and was dreadfully afraid of 
plans being upset. He dared not take His Maj« 
too much into confidence, especially as the Emj 
was surrounded with Court influences, almost, 
hostile to Bismarck. “ l might spend six week 
the Chancellor complained, “in coaxing him 
assent to a particular measure. When he had 
mised, in would come some Grand Duchess, 
half an hour undo my six weeks’ work.” Long 
this, Mr. Smalley relates, Prince Bismarck repea 
his complaints about grand-ducal intervention. Thfl| 
was no conciliating these grand personages, he saii 
they would sacrifice the whole Empire on accounts 
their own {jetty principality. 1 

Countess Bismarck (as she then ivas) also app 
in the article, but chiefly as a solicitous Hausf) 
very anxious lest an obtrusive journalist should k< 
her husband up too late talking. There is not 
much that is really new in the paper, which is,| 
interesting. 
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LIEUTENANT SHACKLETON ON HIS POLAR 
EXPEDITION. 

Thk second part of “ Lieutenant Shackleton’s Own 
itory ” appears in the October Pearson's. It covers 
he whole of his march from winter quarters at Cape 
ioyds on October 29th to the furthest point south 
eached by him on January 9th. 

•RELIMINARY EXCURSIONS FROM WINTER QUARTERS. 

Towards the end of the long night, which lasted 
>ne hundred and twenty days, Lieutenant Shackleton 
rent, with two of his companions, on a trial sledg- 
ngf expedition ten days before the sun returned. 
The thermometer was often from 50 to 60 
legrees below zero. The tremendous!) heavy 
nowfall made it impracticable to u»e the 
notor - car. With six companions, each with 
l load of about 170 lbs., he set out from winter 
[uarters on September 22nd, travelled j 20 geogra- 
ihical miles, and made a depot,' lelurning by hard 
narches to the hut by October 13th. On this prelinti- 
iary journey blizzards hindered their march for seven 
lays, and the petroleum for their stoves was practi 
ally frozen. At other times it was a creamy fluid, 
r ery like condensed milk. Meantime three of his 
>arty had gone off to reach the magnetic Pole. 

THE PIET OF THE IXI'EUKEKS. 

Dr. Marshall, after carefully studying the different 
whies of foods for heat-giving and fat-forming, fixed the 
ation at 32 ozs. per man per day. The food taken eon- 
isted of sugar, pemmican, biscuits, cheese, Plasmon, 
ihocolate, tea, cocoa,emergency ration and emergency 
)xo. “ Hoosh ” was the chief item in their bill ot fare, 
t consisted of crushed bacon, peas and beans, with 
lemmican and powdered biscuit. This they took 
doming and evening with biscuits. They drank tea 
.t lunch, and cocoa at breakfast and dinner. The 
jieutenant says significantly, “ Washing is not 
lossible on a sledging journey, though at the. winter 
[uarters we were fairly regular in our ablutions.” 
The party for the South Pole consisted of J)r. 
Marshall, Abrahams, Wild, and the Lieutenant. 
They had provisions for ninety-one days. 

“the maze of crevasses.” 

The greatest danger that they seem to have 
incountcred was that of the crevasses. Their way 
items to have lain over a perfect maze of crevasses. 
Igain and again one of the party would drop down 
nod be rescued, often with great difficulty, from these 
{lefts in the ice that sank down to unmeasured depths. 
The most menacing incident recorded in this issue 
Iras when the last pony fell down a crevasse and very 
tearly dragged the sledge, and Wild after him. The 
jjpny sank into depths beyond either sight or sound, 
pd Wild and the sledge, with the provisions on which 
Nbir very lives dependid, were extricated with ditfi- 
£ty. 

pl.AXlVt Kit S. 

vOn November 22nd hey discovered a range of 
mostly covered with ice, WKh occasional 


peaks of bare rock. The party made for the great, 
glacier that seemed to offer a roadway between the 
mountains towards the Pole. The glacier proved to 
be filled with pitfalls, chasms, and other dangers. It 
was honeycombed with crevasses. Eleven miles they 
considered good progress for one day ; sometimes 
they did only three miles. They were bruised all 
over with the falls on the sharp ice, but, he adds, not 
one of them was even sprained. On December 17th 
Wild went up the hillside and found coal, reporting 
about six seams mingled with sandstone, the seams 
running from four inches to seven or eight feet in 
thickness. The main rock was sandstone. 

CHRISTMAS NEAR THE I’OI.E. 

Thnr rations wore reduced ; they grew hungrier. 
But on Christmas Day, though there were forty 
degrees of frost, with drifting snow and a biting south 
wind, they resolved at all costs to have a good feed. 
This was their Christmas dinner: First, “ hoosh,” 
consisting of pony ration boiled up with pemmican ; 
Oxo and . iscuit ; then a ' lie plum pudding, given 
him by a friend of Wild's, boiled in the cocoa water. 
A drop of medical brandy added made it “ a luxury 
which Lueullus himself would have envied.” Cocoa 
and cigars finished the meal. They were filled that 
night for the last time for many a long day. 

THE FAR fit EM - SOI I'll. 

They had 570 statute miles to cover to get to the 
Pole and back to where they were that night. So 
they reduced rations still further. On they trudged 
in the teeth of the wind. Throughout the whole 
journey south they had the wind in their faces. Their 
strength decreased, and the ration was .scarcely 
enough to keep their bodies warm. On the 4th of 
January they left some food, with black flag flying, 
and went on with a load of 7olbs. per man, making 
about’welve or fourteen miles a day. On January 
6th they camped in a blizzard. For sixty hours the 
wind blew at a rate of from seventy to eighty miles 
an hi air, and the temperature sank to seventy degrees 
of frost. During that sixty hours they had to restore 
the* circulation in one anotheis feet, for the tom 
tent let in the cold, and the snow drifted in. 
“ As those dark hours w ; 1 on, we prayed for a 
cessation of the blizzard, an 1 at 1 a.m. on January 
9th it began to break.” At 9 a.m., in latitude 82.23 
south, they hoisted the Queen’s Union Jack, with a 
bamboo rod for a staff. They could go no further. 
The Pole was only ninety-seven geographical miles 
away. They concluded that the geographical Pole 
was situated on this immense plateau between 
10,oooft. and 11,oooft. above sea level. 

The article is illustrated with superb photographs 
and sketches, with charts to elucidate. What excites 
universal attention is the remarkable contrast between 
the portrait of Lieutenant Shackleton, shaggy and 
unkempt, as he returned from his Polar adventures, 
and tin' portrait of the same man as he appears in 
civilised society. 
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CANADA: THE EMPIRE AND THE REPUBLIC. 

By Lord Courtney and Another. 

In the Contemporary Review Lord Courtney writes 
a somewhat discursive article on Peace and War, in 
the course of which he discusses the future relations 
between Canada, the Empire, and the Republic. 
Speaking of the relations between Britain and the 
United States, he says:— 

An oprn-ryed recognition of the relative development of 
ourselves and the United Slates ought to have the effect of 
inducing perpetual peace between us. It should at once set 
aside the dream, if it were ever entertained, of a na\al 
predominance on our part to endure from generation to 
generation. 

He thinks diplomacy may be trusted to settle 
disputes arising out of trade jealousies. But the 
question of Canada is more serious :— 

Very careful and verv plain speech is here necessary. The 
citizens of the United States are not always thinking about 
Canada, Imt I believe the unrevealed thought ot almost every 
one of them is that Canada will in the fulness of time he joined 
on to the United Slates and become one with them. There is 
no dicam ot taking Canada by force. The belief is that, as the 
iaseination of the Union becomes realised and the assimilation 
of political and social life perfected, the gravitation of the 
nonunion to the Union will be irresistible. To prevent mis¬ 
apprehension, 1 hasten to -ay that 1 do not mjsi-lf accept this 
dream with acquiescence, much less with salisfai lion, and again 
still less with desire. '1 he political organisation of Canada is, 
in my pidgineiil, heller than that of the United States, and it 
possesses a flexibility and a power of self-adjustment which llie 
citizens of the Republic might well envy. 

We are also not always thinking about Canada ; but, if T 
undetst.rnd my countrymen aright, they would never under any 
circumstances consent to the forcible annexation of Canada 
against the wishes of the people of Canada, although they 
exhausted all their powers in resisting such an annexation. The 
clue that may guide us thiough the labyiinth of the future is to 
be found in the piinciple that the people of Canada must be 
recognised as absolute masters of their fate. 

One practical suggestion he makes as to the future. 
He says :— 

T do not know to whom the honour of this stipulation for¬ 
bidding navies on the lakes was due. It would redound to the 
infinite honour of any statesman, whether of Canada or of the 
Stales, who would bring about an extension of the provision so 
as to pieclude in piinciple all array of armed forces all along the 
line fiom the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Professor Wrong, of the University of Toronto, 
contributes to the Nineteenth Century a remarkable 
article on “ The Altitude of Canada.” He says he 
does not think twenty people in Canada read the 
Times, and very few any other English papers. There 
is no homogeneous public opinion between the 
motherland and the I lominion. He rails attention 
to a book published in Toronto entitled, “ The King¬ 
dom of Canada,” the author of which sets forth a 
variety of grievances which Canada suffers at the 
hands of the Empire. The first is that she is a 
Dominion and not a kingdom, as Sir John Macdonald 
wished to call her:— 

Vet Mr. Ewart persists that unreasonable restrictions upon 
Canada still endure, and lie draws up a considerable list of dis¬ 
abilities from which she suffers. Canada could not hold biennial 
parliaments ; an Act of the British Parliament makes it obliga¬ 
tory for the Canadian Parliament to sit annually. Canada could 


not take a census every twelfth year instead of every tenth year. 
The Maritime Provinces of Canada, with their three legislatures, 
could not take the economical step of uniting under one, 
Canada has no power to change her own capital, or even the 
quorum in her House of Commons, should she so desire. Sh< 
has not complete control over such matters as coinage, copy¬ 
right, and shipping, even that engaged in her own coasting 
trade. The powers of Canada's Parliament, like those of * 
State in the Ameiican Union, are strictly confined to her own 
actual territory. Even there she is not supreme, for the British 
Parliament has sovereign jurisdiction in Canada, as cverywher* 
else in the Empire ; all of Canada’s legislation is null and voi4 
that conflicts with that of the United Kingdom ; on any Cana¬ 
dian measures the United Kingdom still has the power of 
allowance, and an Imperial Act can at any time override S 
Canadian Act. If Britain declares war on any State, Canada 
is at war too, though her Government may disapprove of tht 
declaration. In short, Burke’s pictures of Britain “as from tll< 
throne of Heaven she superintends all the several inferior legis¬ 
latures,” is still true, Mr. Ewart seems to think, of her rela¬ 
tions with Canada. 

Professor Wrong says :— ■* 

We are at the point where Canadian national feeling if 
already strong, and growing stronger, and it must have free play. 
But it is in no sense hostile to Great Britain. The mischief of 
a hook such as Mr. Ewart’s is that it may tend to foster aliena¬ 
tion ; if the people are told with great skill and persistence th%l 
they have grievances they are not unlikely to believe it. 


The Hindu View of Death. ' j 

“ By the Hindus,” says Mr. R. R. Cmnaratnam in 
the SiJdnnta Dccpika for May-June, “ death is noil 
viewed with any terror. It is only Yama’s kind 
messenger who takes people to the home where theft 
ancestors have gone before them. Somewhere beyond 
the grave in the regions where the gods dwell th$ 
departed spirits assemble under the sceptre of Yamfli 
This celestial abode abounds in peace and joy. 

J quote a hymn addressed to Soma, m which ttyjj 
longing for immortality is clearly set forth :— 

To the world where unhiding light, where 
Sunshine itself hath its homo. 

Thither biing me, U I Soma, where no harm 
And no death over come. 

Where wisher and longing abide, where the 
Sun < ver beams in his glory, 

Whole bliss that can satisfy dwells, O ! let 
Me dwell there an immortal. 

“ Such is the type of heavenly existence set fqrihtj 
the Yedic literature of Ancient India.” 


The Secret of Insanity. 

My pica, then, is for the recognition of some 
or nervous or vital force, present in man, which 
as an intermediary between mind and brain, and 
disturbance of which is the more or less direct 
of many cases of insanity—which cannot be shownjl 
be due to psychical shock on the one hand, or to 
tomical lesion on the other. Were the possibility^ 
such a force recognised, it might be that, by diligen^f 
searching, we should discover it; and once discover * 
it would, I feel assured, offer us a rational explaft| 
tion of many of the cases of insanity at present 
to be incurable.—H. Carrington, Annals of , 
chical Science. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT ON BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 

L Tribute to thr Encush and thkir Mktuods. 

Mr. Rooskvklt contributes to Scribner s Magazine 
le first instalment of his account of his adventures 
i East Africa. It is a brightly written narrative, 
'he ex-Frgsident is much more interesting when 
riting about African lions than when discoursing 
pon American politicians. He is full of praise of 
le character and the policy of the English in East 
.frica. They appear to have trea ed him with hospi- 
ility, and he is not ungrateful. He says :—“ 1 could 
Ot too warmly express my appreciation of the hearty 
»d generous courtesy with which we were received 
ad treated, alike by the official and the unofficial 
! orld throughout East Africa.” 


BACK TO THE PLEISTOCENE—BY RAIL. 


He begins his narrative by the following vigorous 
|ld suggestive passage :— 

‘This railroad, the embodiment of the eager, masterful, 
iSterialistic civilisation of to-day, was pushed through a region 
('•which nature, both as regards wild man and wild beast, did 
and does not differ materially from what it was in Europe 
i the late Pleistocene. The comparison is not fanciful. The 
inning multitudes of wild creatures, the stupendous size of 
une of them, the terrible nature of others, and the low culture 
' many of the savage tribes, especially of the hunting tribes, 
ibstantially reproduced the conditions of life in Europe as it 
•fe led by our ancestors ages before the dawn of anything that 
inld be called civilisation. The great beasts that now In c in 
Ast Africa were in that bygone age represented by close kins- 
ilk in Europe ; and in many places, up to the present moment, 
Mean man, absolutely naked, and armed as our early paleo- 
thic ancestors were armed, lives among, and on, and iri con- 
and dread of these beasts, just as was true of the men to whom 
£ cave lion was a nightmare of terror, and the mammoth and 
K woolly rhinoceros possible but most formidable prey. 

HIS PIGSKIN LIBRARY. 


. He took with him into this excursion into the late 
'Jeistocene 60 lb. weight of books bound in pigskin 
j} an aluminium case. The list is interesting :— 
i'ible. Apocrypha. Borrow: “ Bible in .Spain,” “ Zin- 
jfli,” “Lavengro," “Wild Wales,” “The Romany Rye.” 
Shakespeare. Spenser : “ Kacric Oueene." Marlowe. Mahan : 
jSea Power.” Macaulay : “ History,” Essays, Poems, 

lamer : “ Iliad,’" “ Odyssey.” La Chanson de Roland. 
IjNibelungcnHed.” Carlyle: “Frederick the Great.” Shelley: 
‘ans. Bacon: Essays. Lowell: Literary Essays, “Big- 
Papers.” Emerson : Poems. Longfellow. Tennyson. 

: Talcs, Poems. Keats. Milton : “ Paradise Lost” 

!>ks I. and II.). Dante: “Inferno” (Carlyle’s trans¬ 
lion). Holmes: “Autocrat,” “Over the Tea-cups.” 
tt Harte : Poems, “Tales of the Argonauts,” “Luck of 
Ifaring Camp." Browning: Selections/ (Irol hers : “Gentle 
ier." Mark Twain : Huckleberry Finn," “Tom Sawyer.” 
fan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Euripides (Murray’s Iransla- 
“ Hippolytus,” “ Bacchic.” The Federalist. Gregoro- 
“ Rome.” Scott : “ Legend of Montrose," “ Guy 
J," “Waverley,” “Rob Roy,” “Antiquary ’’ Cooper: 
plot,” “Two Admirals.” Froissart. Percy’s Reliques. 
Iteray’s “Vanity Fair” and “Pendennis.” Hickcns: 
jtual Friend," “ Pickwick." 

j|i - HIS HUNTING EQUIPMENT. 

sides his guns of all sorts, he says 
p|;f»ecessary to carry an elaborate apparatus of naturalists’ 
l; we had brought •- ith us, for instance, four tons of 
it, as to cure the skins of the big beasts is a herculean 


labour under the best conditions ; we had hundreds of traps for 
the small creatures; many boxes of shot-gun cartridges, in 
addition to the ordinary rifle cartridges, which alone would be 
necessary on a hunting trip : and, in short, all the many impe¬ 
dimenta needed if scientific work is to be properly done under 
modern conditions. 

ON GAME PRESERVES 

Mr. Roosevelt bestows his hearty benediction upon 
the British policy of establishing game preserves in 
the Protectorate :— 

Speaking generally, much wisdom, much foresight, highly 
creditable to both Government and people, have been shown in 
dealing with and preserving East African game while at the 
same time safeguirding the interests of the settlers. Some of 
the settlers have at limes grumbled at this game reserve being 
kept of such size, but surely it is one of the most valuable pos¬ 
sessions the country could have. 

ENGLISH AND GERMANS IN EAST AFRICA. 

On his way out to Mombasa, Mr. Roosevelt met 
both English and German officials, soldiers and 
civilians, and he liked them well. He says :— 

The Englishmen included planters, magistrates, forest 
officials, Ar: iy officers on leave from England, and other Army 
officers going out to take command of black native levies in out- 
of-the-way regions where the English flag stands for all that 
makes life worth living. They were a fine set, these young 
Englishmen, whether dashing Army officers or capable civilians ; 
they reminded me of our men who have reflected such honour 
on the American name, whether in civil and military positions 
in the Philippines and Porto Rico, working on the Canal Zone 
in Panama, taking care of the Custom Houses in San Domingo, 
or serving in the Army of Occupation in Cuba. Moreover, I 
felt as if [ knew most of them already, for they might have 
walked out of the pages of Kipling. But I was not as well pre¬ 
pared for the corresponding and equally interesting types among 
the Germans, the planters, the civil officials, the officers who 
had commanded, or were about to command, white or native 
troops ; men of evident power and energy, seeing whom made 
it easy to understand why German East Africa has thriven 
apace. They are first-class men, these English and Germans ; 
both are doing in East Africa a work of worth to the whole 
world : there is ample room for both, and no possible cause for 
any but a thoroughly friendly rivalry ; and it is earnestly to lie 
wished, in the interest of both of them, and of outsiders too, 
lhat tlnir relations will grow, as they ought to grow, steadily 
better—and not only in East Africa, but everywhere else. 

A WORD ON COLONISATION, WHITE AND COLOURED. 

Mr. Roosevelt pronounces judgment without hesi¬ 
tation on the vexed question of colonisation by 
Indians in East Africa. He says :— 

The coast regions of British Last Africa arc not suited for 
extensive white settlement; but 'he hinterland is, and there 
everything should be done to encourage such settlement. Non¬ 
white aliens should not be encouraged to settle where they come 
into rivalry with the whites (exception being made as regards 
certain particular individuals and certain particular occupa¬ 
tions) ; hut there are large regions in which it would be wise to 
settle immigrants from India, and there arc many positions in 
other regions which it is to the advantage of everybody that the 
Indians should hold, because there is as yet no sign that suffi¬ 
cient numbers of white men are willing to hold them, while the 
native blacks, although many of them do fairly well in unskilled 
labour, are not yet competent to do the higher tasks which now 
fall to the share of the Goanese, and Moslem and non-Moslem 
Indians. The small merchants who deal with the natives, for 
instance, and most of the minor railroad officials, belong to 
these latter classes. 

The continuation of these lively chapters will be 
awaited with interest. 
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THE CRETAN PROBLEM. 

A Peaceful Revolution. 

Writing in the September numbers of La Revue, 
M. A. J. Reinach, who recently visited Crete, records 
his impressions of the present political situation in the 
island. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EVACUATION. 

While the .writer was in Crete in June the question 
of evacuation was the general preoccupation, and no 
one, he says, could have any talk with the people and 
remain under any delusion as to the consequences 
which this evacuation would bring in its train. If the 
Powers regarded it as the execution of a promise 
renewed on several occasions since 1906, the Cretans 
considered it the last and the most decisive of all the 
acts by which the Powers had transformed their island 
into an autonomous State, and made it master of its 
own destiny. That this destiny was driving them 
to.union with Greece no Cretan doubted for a 
moment. If the Powers did not recognise this in 
1908, they certainly did nothing to disavow it and 
re-establish the previous state of affairs. Since the 
revolution of last year all the soldiers and officials 
had sworn allegiance to the King of Greece, the 
Greek flag was flying over the majority of public 
monuments, and the island was administered in King 
George’s name. Was it not to guarantee the security 
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of the Mussulman population and the maintenance oi 
order in the island that the Powers had sent theii 
contingents, and did not the evacuation signify that 
the Powers considered the Cretans able of themselves 
to guarantee respect of the laws ? The date of evacua¬ 
tion should therefore have been the day on which tc 
open negotiations with Turkey as to their fate. 

WHY THE UNION IS NECESSARY. 

It is not only the triple community of race, lan¬ 
guage, and religion, joined to the hatred of the seculai 
oppression of Turkey, which makes union with Greece 
seem a necessity to the Cretans. Natural affinities 
and the laws of history do dominate the problem, 
but there are more immediate interests to precipitate 
the solution. The Cretans desire to enter upon the 
path of economic development and scientific pro¬ 
gress, and they require an intellectual centre* to 
enable them to utilise the resources of their country, 
They are not blind to the disadvantages of the unior 
with Greece, but they say that if they pay their share 
of the Greek debt, the union will give them greatel 
facilities for the great loan necessary for the develop 
ment of the resources of their country. And it rnaj 
be that the annexation of Crete may be the point a 
departure for a veritable renaissance in Greece. Th< 
union is not the mere dream of a few Pan-Helienisti 
or the rallying cry of a few politicians ; it is the sin 
cerest wish of a whole nation which sees security an< 
progress in nothing but this union. , 

In the second part of the article the writer dig 
cusses at some length the two decisive stages whiqt 
have brought the question to its present condition--* 
the two popular movements which brought about tfcwi 
creation in 1906 and the disappearance in 1908 
the regime of M. Zaimis. No one can doubt, $| 
concludes, that the Cretans and the Bulgarians wot 
waiting for a suitable occasion to realise their aspirai 
tions, and it may be regretted that the realisatijg 
should have taken place on the day after the Turkflj 
revolution. Vet if Crete and Bulgaria had not seu« 
the opportunity which the revolution affordS! 
who can say that they would ever have fo tffl j 
circumstances more favourable? With the deploraffl 
attitude of Europe towards the regime of AbOT 
Hamid, the Cretan and the Bulgarian revolution 
could only take place when the Turkish regime .wfl 
overthrown. The movements in all the three countjOT 
were national, but Crete did not rise againsjJS 
Government, or against Turkey, or against TOT 
Powers. On the contrary, the Powers recognm 
that the constitution of Crete was provisional,,™ 
M. Zouridis declared that the peaceful revolution 
not directed against the Powers, but that its eif 
object was the definite proclamation of the union 
the mother-country. ^ 

The Royal for October is light as froth, except J| 
a paper describing a day in the life of a young dqpM 
imprisoned for debt, and for an article telling g^j 
jocular fashion the story of Mars. 118 
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PRINCE BtJLOW. 

M. ANDRft Tardiku contributes to the September 
lumbers of the R<-vuc lies Deux Maudes a long character 
ketch of Prince Biilow, dealing with the Chancellor’s 
lome policy in the first part and with his foreign 
>olicy in the second. 

HOME POLICY. 

For nine years Prince Billow was Chancellor of the 
German Empire, but he directed the foreign policy of 
he Empire for twelve years—that is to say, from 
807, when be succeeded Baron Murschall von 
■Jieberstein. With the exception of Bismarck, 
le held the post of Chancellor long' than 
,ny of his predecessors, and no post in Euro|>e 
s more arduous or more difficult to fill. He 
iad the happy fortune to unite in himself the two 
eading tendencies of German imperial polities. He 
ras Conservative in the parliamentary sense of the 
rord, anxious about the great national needs and the 
ndispensable principle of authority, and he was 
udacious in the soeial acceptation of the term. He 
ras powerful because be was at the same time for the 
iavy and for workmen’s pensions, finder his guid- 
nce the home policy of Germany remained true to 
ts essential traditions. A constant concern about the 
ailitary forces, the development of the army and the 
reation of the fleet: a few insurance laws ; great 
nxiety about Conservative interests in consequence 
if the close ties between the nobility and the throne ; 
irutal assertion of authority over the vanquished, 
lOtably the Poles ; a constant compromise between 
he will of the Kaiser and the will of the people ; a 
irodigious expenditure of diplomacy at borne—these 
.re some of the chief traits of Prince Biilow’s policy. 
Jut they are also the chief traits of German policy 
nd of the German character. 

FOREI(IV POLICY. 


During the twelve years that he directed the foreign 
policy of Germany, Prince Bulow won for himself an 
sminent place among contemporary statesmen. He 
lossessed all the intellectual qualities which charm 


?ur epoch—a perfect lucidity, a rapid perception of 
be needs and contingencies, brightness of imagina- 
sion, and simplicity of attitude. He pleased also 
5y his defects—inconstancy, an inexact estimate of 
Jporal force, an obstinate resistance to argument, a 
^al indifference to the demonstrations of logic. In 
Sis diplomacy his qualities and his defects showed 
Jiemselves in turn. He sometimes provoked useless 
JSpnflicts, but he always retreated before their extreme 
feisequences, proving that in him political passion 
mind its bridle in the consciousness of human duty 
pd in the cult of civilisation. 

|jir The Kaiser and His Chancellors. 

Imii the Correspondent of July 25U1 M. H. Movsset 
pl an article on the Campaign lor Universal Suffrage 
^Prussia, and it is followed in the same review for 
Member 10th by another article on the Campaign 
lyjEisi the Kaiser. M. Moysset endeavours to show 


that when the Prussians applaud the Kaiser, the 
Germans protest, and when the Germans applaud it 
is the turn of the Prussians to protest. After the 
Daily Telegraph interview the violent campaign of the 
press lasted a whole week, “ the black week of thq 
monarchy,” and Prussian history will refer to it as 
“the November days of 1908” as it speaks of 
“the March days of T848.” The succession of 
the five Chancellors marks the oscillations of the 
King of Prussia. After Bismarck the chief came 
Caprivi the servant. Prince Hohenlohe, the tired 
representative of feudal aristocracy who came to 
power at the end of his life, was a symbolical passing 
shadow. Prince Biilow is a German, not a Prussian, 
and his successor is a bureaucrat, whose business it 
is to deal with parties representing opposing interests, 
and get from them the subsidies necessary lor the 
Empire. 

“OBERMANN ONCE MORE.” 

Aboct ‘wo years ago Joachim Merlant pub- 
lislie t an interesting hook on Senancour, and it is on 
this hook that M. G. Miehaut bases his article on 
the author of “Obermann” in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes ol September ist. 

Senancour had a strange literary destiny, emerging 
from obscurity only to disappear again. Fur over 
thirty years, with indefatigable obstinacy, he endea¬ 
voured to attract, not the general public, hut a think¬ 
ing few, to whom he offered his precious revelations. 
Philosopher, moralist, romancer, dramatic author, 
literary critic, journalist and pamphleteer in turn, with 
every new' edition of his writings, he re-wrote the 
works in such a way as to make them veritably new 
productions. Under twenty different forms he give 
us the varied fragments of a great work which lie had 
long meditated, and which was to change the face 
of the world by explaining to man his true nature and 
his true destiny, and received as his reward raillery or 
general indifference. Yet he continued to have his 
small hut ardent band of disciples. 

Then came Sainte-Beuve’s articles in "the Revue de 
Paris and in the Rational. “ Oheymann ” was 
re-edited, and George Sami wrote a preface for it, 
and Senancour thought himself famous. Deceiving 
illusion ! A few years later, when he died, he seemed 
to have been forgotten by ali. Nevertheless, sixty 
years later there was still an enthusiastic hand of 
Senancourians, and among them was Joachim Merlant, 
the author of the hook referred to above. According 
to M. Miehaut, Senancour never realised in his life, 
or in his thought, or in his works, the harmony for 
which he longed. He always seemed to he contra¬ 
dicting himself, and it was thus he presented himself 
to his contemporaries and to posterity. He was an 
incomplete genius, hut if his fate was a cruel one, his 
endeavour was touching, and his views new and pro¬ 
found, and it may be that he was of those who 
resume and represent in their originality the life of a 
whole generation. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


PULTON AND THE STEAMBOAT. 

Thk Century Magazine continues its account or 
Fulton’s Invention of the Steamboat -articles which 
are specially interesting now because of the celebra¬ 
tions on the 
Hudson. This 
paper deals 
with the Cler¬ 
mont, I 1 'ul ton’s 
A in e r i c a n 
steamboat. 

it i. ton’s 
J'< >1.1.Y. 

The Clermont 
was launched 
102 years ago : 
and while it 
was being built 
t h e r e w e r e 
plenty of idle 
people to laugh 
at Fulton and 
to exercise their 
wits in calling 
it “Fulton’s 
Folly.’’ Had 
it not been care¬ 
fully guarded it would certainly have been wrecked, 
for in Fulton’s accounts of disbursements there are 
several items for “ Pay to the men who guard the 
boat.” A few weeks before the boat was finished 
Livingston and Fulton discovered that their funds 
were running very low, and they tried to find a third 
person sufficiently convinced of the possibilities of 
the steamboat to join in their enterprise ; but they 
found no one. After a time an intimate friend 
advanced 100 dols., provided Fulton induced other 
friends to subscribe another 900, at least t.ooo dols. 
being urgently needed. After much difficulty Fulton 
succeeded in doing this, but only on condition that 
the names of the subscribers should not be divulged, 
so that they might not be generally known to be 
connected with so wild-cat a scheme. -Yet in 1909 one 
London morning paper alone raises many thousands 
in a few weeks for airships. 

THE FIRST STEAM IK >AT VOVA OK IT THE HUDSON. 

When the Clermont really started, says the writer, 
it w r as impossible to over-estimate the intensity of the 
suspense of Fulton and his friends as she proceeded 
upon her voyage 

The apprehension of the incredulous wis turned to joyous 
approval and wondering satisfaction. As the guests realised 
the safety and success of the invention, they were moved to 
merriment and broke into son". In the stern sal the throng of 
gaily dressed gentlemen and ladies, and as the boat moved 
through the glorious scenery of the Highlands, some one struck 
up “ Ye Banks and Braes o’ llonny JJoon," said to have been 
Fulton’* favourite song, appropriate enough from the lips of the 
members of the Scottish Fulton and Livingston families upon 
America’s most bonny river. 
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The Clermont travelled from New York to Albatv 
at nearly five miles au hour. She does not appear t< 
have travelled at night. After her return journey t< 
New York she was detained there for two week 
while- certain improvements were made, and shi 
was fitted lor regular traffic. Then in Septembe 
she was advertised to be run as a packet betweet 
New York and Albany in thirty to thirty-six hours 
For the voyage to Albany 7 dols. were charged, am 
it was notified that provisions and berths were pro 
vided, but not stated whether they were to he pair 
lor extra. I luring the first few months various mis 
fortunes occurred, and once the boat bad to be with 
drawn from running for a time ; but evidently people 
were not very nervous of tins new mode of travelling 
for the number of passengers steadily increased, unti 
in November the (,lerm<*nts cabins were crowdec 
with more than a hundred people. One of the loca 
papers, on October and, contained the news that 
“ Mr. Fulton’s new invented steamboat, fitted up in i 
neat style for passengers,” left w ith ninetv passengers 
against a strong head wind, notwithstanding which she 
moved through the water at probably six miles an hour, 
Presently enthusiastic passengers began writing letters 
to the Press about their trip by Fulton’s steamboat 
and her success was assured. In short, so early at 
November 20th, 1807, Fulton was able to report that 
she had cleared 5 per cent, on the capital expended. 

It is characteristic, as the writer of this interesting 
article remarks, that Fulton always spelt “Ideas” 
with a capital, but “ money ’’ with a small letter. 


Wieked Nonsense. 

An anonymous writer publishes in the first Septem¬ 
ber niimht-i ol the Rerne <i,- Paris an article entitled 
“The Landing of the Lnglish in Germany.” Hd 
begins by saying that everyone knows how the 
English fear the menace of German invasion, and he 
informs his French readers that English military men 
and certain politicians encourage these fears in order 
to obtain from a nation averse to compulsory service 
tlu: necessary sacrifices for the security of the country: 
He then shows how an English army of 80,000 off 
100,000 men might be landed in Germany. Oil 
course, he does not mean that the English alone 
would make war on Germany. In their European 
wars they have usually had a number of allies. The 
writer thinks it may be reasonably admitted that id 
the war of i ()—the British expeditionary corps 
would be augmented by a strong French division and 
possibly a Russian division, especially if the Baltic 
should be the theatre of operations. But a force 
of 80,000 English, he affirms, once landed and sup¬ 
ported by their fleet, would give the German generals 
something to do. The difficulty of making the 
descent on the German coast with such a number of 
troops would be smoothed away if England coulqf 
only have Denmark as a great centre to concentrate: 

'i 


the troops, etc. 
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IS PROPERTY IN DANGER 

, Pros and Cons about the Budget. 

, Mr. T. L. Garvin, in his survey of the history of 
the month in the Fortnightly Rcviciv, declares that 
the Budget has rallied the waning forces of Socialism 
all over Europe:— 

They declare that England, which developed representative 
institutions and trades unions, has again introduced a “ new 
model ”—a practical political method which is bound to domi¬ 
nate the domestic controversy of nations in the future. I'here- 
fofe the Socialists of all countries are as enthusiastic tor Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Budget as are Socialists at home. Whichever 
way the verdict of the ballot-boxes may go it tuii not only 
affect our own destinies for generation after genet.ition, but it 
will, on the one hand, profoundly influence the estimate of our 
national prospects entcilained by every foreign Government, 

. and, on the other hand, it will influence the methods and hopes 
of the whole Socialist movement throughout the world. 

On the other hand, Mr. A. A. Baumann, writing in 
the same review, points out that if the propertied 
classes cared to subscribe one pound in every thou¬ 
sand on which they pay income tax, they could 
, simply sweep the country at the next Election. Mr. 

! Baumann says : - 

, If the Conservatives could only he coaxed into mating the 
jnost infinitesimal pecuniary sacrifice for their own preset vation, 
; : and if men could be found to start anti collect tile subscriptions, 
the whole aspect of politics might be changed ; men with brains 
■ might be elected to sit for Conservative constituencies, and the 
Conservatives might save their interests by their own exertions 
, instead of frantically imploring the Peers to do so. Money and 
brains would then join forces, and together they are irresistible. 

There is a great deal of truth in what Mr. Baumann 
says:— 

' The aggregate income which paid tax was last year 
£1,000,000,000, a thousandth part of which is £1,000,000. If 
every man and woman vuth £1,000 a year subscribed £ I, and 
"every man and woman "ith £500 a year subscribed ios., and 
every man and woman with £250 a year mbseribed 5s., a 
f\central political fund of £j,ooo,poo would be put up, which 
hwould allow of £1,500 being speni in six hundred constituencies, 

" beyond and apart fiom the candidate's expenditure. I think 
| that Mr. Hughes, or any other expeit, will tell u-. that ,£1,500 
/ a year spent in advertising, canvassing, and organisation, over 
^ and above tin: candidate’s expenditure, in six hundred districts, 
f would sweep the board. Thcie would, of course, be some 
^■difficulty in avoiding the < orrupt Practices Act by keeping the 
& expenditure apart from and unconnected with the candidate or 

S Conservative Association. 

kit it could be done. Why is it not done ? The 
wer is obvious: it is because the owners of 
perty know that their property is not in danger, 
lerwise they would certainly pay up. 

Out or the Frying-Pan into thf. Fire. 

Mas the poor Lords ! It was bad enough to be 
ed by the Liberals. But it is worse to be 
eatened with extinction by the Tariff Reformers. 

one with any compassion in the heart of him but 
St feel compelled to shed a tear over the sad fate 
the Dukes and theii satellites when he reads Mr. 
is Barker’s pape, in the Nineteenth Century for 
tober, on The Land, the Landlords, and th“ People. 


of Reviews. 

For Mr. Ellis Barker, who, as Mr. Punch says, is 
Tariff Reform, tells the Peers bluntly that the land- 
owners arc unpopular, and that if Tariff Reform is to 
succeed it must be presented to the people as part of 
a policy of which Land Reform is an integral part. 
And such Land Reform ! Here is Mr. Ellis Barker’s 
programme:— 

The enfranchisement of leases should be made easy. Respect¬ 
able householders should be entitled tb purchase the freehold of 
the house or the cottage they live in at a price approximating 
its market value : and here, again, the funds of the savings 
banks might, under propel safeguards, be usefully employed for 
financing workers desirous of acquiring a house of their own. 
Besides, the transfer of real estate should lx* made less costly and 
cumbrous by the creation of proper land registers, which exist 
in all civilised countries except Great Britain. The laws and 
institutions of every country favour either the distribution or the 
centralisation of wealth. Those of Great Britain have the^ 
latter effect. They must be altered. 

I advocate the breaking-up of large estates in town and 
country, not only in the interests of the workers, but in those 
of the landowners as well. Nobody likes to pay rent, and 
Great Britain is a nation of rent-payers. The land is for all 
practical purposes a monopob of the few. Landowners as a 
body are not popular. In a country such as Great Britain, in 
which millions rule, the ownership of the bulk of the land 
cannot safely be confined to a few thousands. Our Radical- 
Socialist Government lias proclaimed the nationalisation of the 
land by easy stages, and it has alu-adv begun to “ resume ” the 
land. The time for applying palliatives, such as that contained 
in Mr. Jesse Collings’s Purchase of Land Bill of 1905, is past. 
Our land system is a great and genuine grievance to the people, 
and a great and genuine popular grievance requires a great and 
genuine remedy. Our land system must be reformed root and 
branch, and landowners will he wise not to oppose a reform 
which has become inevitable. Unless they allow the Unionists 
to buy them out of part of their land tile Radical-Socialists will 
tax them out of the whole of their land. Their choice lies 
between land reform and land confiscation. 

What are the poor Dukes to do ? They had surely 
better put up with the frying-pan of the Budget than 
leap into the fiery furnace being prepared for them 
by the Tariff Reformers. 

A Reich's Forecast. 

A Member of the House of Lords in the National 
Review, writing upon “ The Peers and the Situation,” 
sounds the cry of alarm concerning the Socialist 
revolution. If the Budget is passed the House of 
Lords will have no case for rejecting measures which 
are mere corollaries of what they have passed before, 
and unless swept away by i national disaster, Ministers 
in 1912 will appeal to a corrupted electorate to renew 
their corporate existence and simplify the road to 
ruin by reducing the House of Lords to impotence. 
If the House of Lords rejects the Bill he does not 
calculate that the Dissolution would return a Unionist 
majority, but he thinks that the Government majority 
would he reduced, and in the diminished ranks of the 
Liberals the seeds of disruption in time would bring 
about their downfall. 

The editor of the National Revieiv, of course, cries 
aloud for the Peers to reject the Budget. He says 
the Peers stand to gain nothing and to lose every* 
thing by scuttling. They will lose nothing and may 
gain everything by firmness. 
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THE CALM IN GERMANY. 

Mr. R. E. C. Long contributes to the Fortnightly 
Review another of his extremely pessimistic papers 
on Russia. The Russian Empire, he maintains, is 
helpless, hopeless, and virtually bankrupt. It ought 
to declare itself bankrupt, but—• 

this, of course, the Russian Government will not ilo ns long as 
the legend of the undeveloped assets is credited by capitalists 
abroad. Assets’Russia has, but they are not realisable assets, 
and for practical purposes her mineral and other unexploited 
wealth is as valueless as the coal-measures discovered by Lieu¬ 
tenant Shackleton at the South Pole. These assets have not been, 
and cannot be, exploited owing to the cultural conditions of the 
Russian Empire, and the idea that capital alone is needed to 
exploit them is a delusion which was exposed years ago by the 
failures of scores of native and foreign enterprises well equipped 
with capital. 

Mr. Long imagines that a revolutionised Russia 
would be so tremendously strong that the dread of 
bringing it into existence deters the Germans from 
attacking Russia. But Mr. Long’s faith in the 
Russians must be robust indeed if he thinks Russia 
would be tremendously strong after (t) being beaten 
by the Germans, (2) being declared bankrupt, and 
(3) being “reformed” by a handful of revolutionaries 
after the fashion of the Young Turks. Such drastic 
remedies are more likely to kill the patient altogether 
than to cure him. 

Mr. Long’s observations on German politics are 
not so manifestly wild. He says :— 

Prince Buelow’s displacement bv Dr. von Ilethmann TTolhveg 
is an indication that internal questions have displaced foreign 
policy as the dominant interest. Xevei was nation in less 
adventurous temper, busier with immediate needs, or led by 
such unimaginative leaders to such tame, uninspiring ends. The 
political talents needed for great enterprises are not to be seen. 

1 he new Chancellor promises to be nothing more than the 
respectable occupant of a responsible office. The eclipse of the 
Kaiser and the surrenders ol Prince liuelow in the Financial 
Reform have shaken the prestige of the Government without 
increasing the likelihood that the Reichstag will employ wisely 
the 1 lower it has usurped. Germany is. without a leader. 
Factors also not to be forgotten are the half-solved Financial 
Reform, the profound discontent of (he industrial and capitalistic 
classes, and the certainty ot the Lett parties gaining an absolute 
majority in the Reichstag at no distant dab . All these make 
for a passive policy in foreign allairs, and \yhile it is safe to 
predict that on any serious issue automatically raised Germany 
will not hesitate again to oppose the Triple JUnfm/e, it is not 
likely that she wiil herself laise any dangerous issue with a 
provocative aim. 


There are not many women librarians in England, 
though women are employed as assistants in a good 
many libraries. At Worthing, however, the staff of 
the library consists wholly of women, says the Library 
World for September. Miss Marian Frost, the libra¬ 
rian, made in 1902 a successful appeal to Mr. Carnegie 
for the means wherewith to erect a new library, and 
the present handsome building was opened in 1908. 
The Library World contains a photograph of Miss 
Frost and her six assistants in the neat overalls which 
they wear when on duty. 


A SERPENTINE LARDER. 


Fry's Magazine for October is as much as ever a 
seasonal encyclopaedia of current sport. Papers deal 
with golf, grouse and partridge shooting, trout *and 
tuna fishing, caribou-shooting, card-playing, motor¬ 
cycling, hockey, rille practice, and racehorse training. 
Miss Dorothy Levitt, “ the finest road driver in the 
world,” who created a world’s record by travelling at *1 
a hundred miles an hour, explains why ladies need 
not fear motoring as either involving dirt or excessive, ! 
danger. j 

One of the most interesting papers is that in which > 
Melvin Vaniman describes bow the Wellman air- ; 
ship was built. He tells how some kind of auto- • 
matic balancing arrangement was needed in the way 
of a trailing cable, which by its weight would keep 
the airship down when it was 111 danger of rising too 
high, and yet not pull it down too far" A steel cable 
was mere dead weight, and would require a lessening „ 
of the indispensable cargo to that extent. The writer 
says :— 


x. inuciuii: set ilJJUUL 


.-1 ai en ■ 


. J "‘S 


portion of our cargo in the foim of a trailing equaliser. We 
had a reserve food supply for ten month-., carried in case of an 1 
enforced stay in the Arctics and a return by sledging expedi- , 
tiops. I hi-, was the only thing \\c could not possibly have need 
01 during the balloon voyage, and then-lore the correct material 
to employ for our equaliser. 

The ta-k was to coustiuct a 1 ,mlcr that woulit slide easily 
over any surface, that would climb up the sides of high', 
glaciers, that would wiiggle thruigh crevasses without be- 
coming wedged and giving us sharp shocks, and that would J 
iloat in watei. The movement- suggested those of a snake, % 
and a snake we made it—a snake 130 feet in length, 8 inches in'/! 
diameter, with a skin of stout leathei, and ail inside lining of$ 
varnished silk, lormmg a serie- of sausage-shaped links, affj 
waterpioof. It was within tins waterproof hag that we packed!! 
li.miji and baron, pie-erved meats, biscuits, preserved soups 
bread, butter, and food (or our dogs. 

This ingenious 1 irder was not merely waterproof,! 
but made into independent links, and the leather! 
tube was cased with .steel scales. Sad, that so much! 


ingenuity only led to disaster! 


Studies in Contemporary French Thought and 1 
Literature. 4 

V\ hai and how to read in order to increase ou$$ 
knowledge of French literature, and. favour, byl 
doing so, the general culture of the mind ? In 
small number of Can series , Madame Chalamet will i 
study this subject with students who have attended? 1 
tile Holiday Courses in the Maisons Uni vers itai res 
either of Paris or of St. Valery-sur-Somme, and with 
all others willing to join them. The Causeries will 1 
take place during the first fortnight of November 
different centres in London and in other towns.A* 
Further particulars may be obtained from Miss'li 
Newcomb, 69, Delaware Mansions, W. H 
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LORD OF THE OCEAN LINERS. 

Mr. A. B. Cooper in the Sunday at Home, sketches 
Lord Inverclyde at home, the third to inherit the 
title.' Grandson of the founder of the Cunard Line, 
who was an intimate friend and fellow-philanthropist 
of the' great Lord Shaftesbury, the present peer 
maintains the traditions, commercial and social, of 
the founder of the barony. Asked what he con¬ 
sidered the most essential conditions of business 
Success, he said : — 

f “ I think absolute rectitude, steady perseverance, rind 1 mirage 
are the most necessary qu ililieations. My father and my grand¬ 
father set up a standard of business rectitude wlii- ' T can only- 
hope to imitate, but never to surpass, bio one 1 vei heard ot 
any business transaction conducted by my lather 01 grandfather 
which was not absolutely honourable in the minutest pariicuLu. 
They were upright in all their dealings, faithful to evety mist, 
tenacious of every promise, and they disdained In take advantage 
of the weakness, or the cupidity, or the incapacity of any 
man.” 

All his life he is said to have been an open-air man, 
fond of sports and pastimes. There is scarcely a 
form of sport in which he does not take part : at the 
same time— 

Lord Inverclyde is essentially a serious man, and both iic and 
his wife take a deep and active interest in Christian and social 
work. There is certainly no one more popular than Lord 
and Lady lnverctyde among the cabmen of Glasgow, for it ha- 
become a tradition of the family that the “jelu* ” shall be their 
special care. Lord Inverclyde’s grandmother founded the Cab¬ 
men’s Mission, which provides shelters for their Use, and pays a 
missionary to attend to their spiritual needs. The present Lady 
Inverclyde follows in her step-, and personally collects the hinds 
necessary for keeping this beneficent work going. 

I quickly found that Lord Inverclyde’s sympathies are espe¬ 
cially directed towards the care and training of boys, lie is a 
constant and mo-t sympathetic and helpful visitor to the train¬ 
ing-ship Kntpresi which lies in the Clyde, and he con-idci- that 
there are lew more ellective method- of character-training than 
is afforded by naval discipline, “ Boy-are better in every way,” 
he said to me, “ loi being put under strict and even occasionally 
severe training. Lven a little ol it is better than none at all. 
That is why I lake a deep interest in boys’ brigades, and why I 
like the new idea, which is pist coming to the fore, of sea seduts. 
The latter is after my own heart. VVe already have a large 
number enrolled m Glasgow.’ 1 


MELBA’S APOLOGY TO A TRADESMAN. 

In the authorised autobiography by Agnes G. 
Murphy, which is running in London, occurs this 
incident, during a visit to Australia, which illustrated 
. Madame Melba’s unwillingness to deceive and her 
; strict regard for honesty : — 


? * Requiring some chintz, she went to a lea ling furnishing shop 
Melbourne, and, on heating the price ol the material shown 
'bfi r« declared that it was three times more ttun she had paid for 
the same thing in London. Tne salesman appeared to be 
/greatly surprised at the alleged striking dillerenee in price, but 
jjsrtbably thought the statement one of those careless txaggera- 
ptions.said to be used by women when engaged in tiie -uUleties 
Cof shopping, more especially as she bought the chintz at the 
Kijprice asked. 

it,. , Returning home she fottiio. on inquiry from her secretary, 
foithnt dtp. had been nltog-ther wiong in the London price she 
to the salesman. Most men and women, even those 
plenty of spare t. ,e on hand, would have let the matter 
but Melba insisted upon a message lieing telephoned to 
liop explaining her mistake. 


THE RISE OF TARIFF REFORM. 

Sir Charles Tupper, though in his eighty-ninth 
year, responds to the request of the editor of Britannia 
and sends an outline of the rise and progress of Tariff 
Reform and mutual preferential trade in England and 
Canada. He says that his first speech in the Canadian 
House of Commons in favour of protecting Canadian 
industries was made by him in 1870 as a private 
member. In 1877 Sir John Macdonald moved and Sir 
Charles seconded a resolution proposing a readjustment 
of the tariff. On that policy they went to the country 
in 1878, and they returned to power, which they 
held for eighteen years, covering four General 
Elections. In 1879 Sir John, himself, and others 
visited England and submitted to Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
statement that the Government of Canada were pre¬ 
pared, under arrangements with the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment and with the assent of the Canadian Parlia¬ 
ment, *0 give distinel trade advantages to Great 
Britain as against fort ,gn countries. Mr. W. E. 
Forster, hearing of the proposal, said, “ 1 am a Free 
Trader, but I am not so fanatical a Free Trader that 
I should not be perfectly willing to adopt such a 
policy as that for the great and important work of 
landing this great Empire together.” He traces the 
further development of the movement up to the 16th 
of May, 1903, when Mr. Chamberlain declared 
strongly in its favour. “ From that hour the cause of 
this great fiscal change has advanced by leaps and 
bounds.” So saith Sir Charles. 


PROGRESS OF MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 

In the G'irt’s Own Sir Frederick Bridge, Organist 
of Westminster Abbey, discusses musical progress in 
thi country. He says :— 

t lur greatest progrev. ha- undoubtedly lven math: in instru¬ 
mental music. Instead <>t only one good orchestra in London, 
as w is the case but a few year- ago, we have now a number 
which are of the hr-t order. The love lor orchestral music is 
much more widely diffused. 

He thinks that choral singing, which has for long 
been the ideal music of the English people, has not 
lost its hold. But it would he better if the power to 
read at sight were more : ystematically cultivated. He 
welcomes the wave of competition festivals that is 
passing over the land, hut utters a warning by sug¬ 
gesting the motto, “ Music—not money.” He says, 
“ ‘ Money is the root of all evil, and God blesses me 
from it,’ was the saying of an old labourer on the 
farm of one of my ancestors. I am not sure but this 
ought to be written over the doors of musical institu¬ 
tions.” Sir Frederick declares “ most emphatically 
that the musical student can get as good training in 
London as is to be obtained anywhere in the world." 
The first thing to greet you, says the editor, .on 
entering Sir Frederick’s study is a big card, on 
which you read in large black letters, “ Don't worry: 
smile." 
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EDITING THE LIBRARY EDITION OF RUSKIN. 

BY E. T. Cook. 

The Pall Mall Magazine opens with Mr. E. T. 
Cook’s account of how, during the last six years, he 
and Mr. Alexander Wedderhurn have carried out 
their task of editing the Library edition of Ruskin 
for Messrs. George Allen. Mr. Cook admits that 
there is probably but one aspect of Ruskin upon 
which all are ‘agreed—his mastery of English prose. 
In the course of the article he gives some interesting 
illustrations of Ruskin’s re-writing, always, it would 
seem, with the result that the passage re-written was 
distinctly improved. 

5,000 BIBLE REFERENCES tN RUSKIN. 

For any close study of Ruskin, he says, the Bible 
is the indispensable handbook ; and it must he in 
Greek and Latin as well as English, for Ruskin 
quoted indifferently from the Septuagint, the Vulgate, 
or the Authorised Version, according as he found in 
one or the other the fullest meaning or the finest 
sound. Ruskin was also thoroughly familiar with the 
Apocrypha. To annotate Ruskin, therefore, without 
a Cruden at your elbow is practically impossible, 
and some of his French admirers have been getting 
into ludicrous difficulties owing to their unfamiliarity 
with Biblical allusions. Ruskin himself, however, 
had no Cruden—he would have been ashamed to 
have used it—and he quoted from his surprisingly 
accurate memory. So accurate was that memory 
that Mr. Cook can recall only one slip which he 
made, and this a trifling one. 

VKRIFYINl; QU«JTATIONS. 

Ruskin read very largely, and his references to 
Dante alone number many hundreds. Indeed, the 
range and extent of his literary allusiveness seem to 
have given his editors more work than anything else. 
Mr. Cook says :— 

I have kept most of my ticket# for book# taken out in the 
British Museum Library. Consulting them roughly, and adding 
the books consulted on the shelves of the Reading Room, 1 am 
ippalled to find'that du.ing the. past six years 1 must have 
looked into more than Jo.oou volumes, (‘if course, I often diew 
blank ; there is many a footnote in the edition which represents 
i search through twenty volumes, and the laboui of half as many 
fours. 

Much trouble was caused him also because of the 
revisions of poets; Ruskin sometimes quoted from an 
unrevised or very early edition. With not more than 
six exceptions, however, all his quotations and allu¬ 
sions have been traced to their source. 

Then there were Ruskin’s innumerable allusions to 
pictures, drawings, engravings, and buildings, often 
without precise indications, the verifying of which has 
entailed not only long searches in libraries and print- 
rooms, but special expeditions to Venice and Florence. 
Moreover, gallery numbers are often changed in 
jcairso of years; and it is little wonder that Mr. 
/look would like to chop off the heads of what he 
:alls “ two unforgivable sets of criminals ”—authors 



who issue books without an index, and directors of 
galleries and museums who alter the numbers of 
pictures. 

% 

RUSKIN AS A POLITICAL ECONOMIST. 

Naturally Mr. Cook has been struck with the dif¬ 
ferences in the criticisms of Ruskin and the way 
opinion about him has shifted during the last fifty 
years. Now, when so many of his economic ideas 
and proposals arc commonplaces of political thought 
and have even been embodied in Acts of Parliament, it 
is at least impossible to speak of them as “utter imbe¬ 
cility ” or “ intolerable twaddle.” The present Budget, 
hi: claims, is Ruskinian, which is only another way of 
stating that there are still many people who rate 
Ruskin’s political economy very low, and Ruskin was 
also a pioneer of Old Age Pensions. Ruskin’s editor 
concludes — 

My conviction is that Ruskin’# faux- as a writer upon art, and 
upon all the subjects which he associated with it, will endure 
and grow. The ground of my conviction is that hi# writing 
enforces, in incomparable language, two principles, which, being 
of vital significance, will survive alike the passing of fashions 
in the world of art and the occasional whims, prejudices, and 
exaggerations of Ruskin himself. Those piinciplcs are two ; or 
i.idler there are two aspects ol one and the same underlying 
principle. The first is that truth and sincerity are the touch¬ 
stones by which every work of art must he tried. And the 
second is that the ultimate test of excellence in any work is the 
spirit of which it is the expression ; of winch spirit every work 
gives evidence alike in its design and in its execution—evidence 
the more convincing because for the most part unconscious and 
inevitable. 


A NOVEL MUSICAL MISSION. 

The most remarkable apostolate of music on ■ 
record is probably that described in the September Cj 
Theosophist. Alexandra Zaliaryne, who took the gold v 
medal as violinist at the St. Petersburg Conservatoire $ 
in 1870, married a naval officer, M. Unkowsky, and^ 
the two then devoted themselves to a musical mission-/ i 
After singing for a time in opera in Kazan, in 1885, 

they left the opera-house and bought a small steamer. On it* i# 
deck they assembled a full opera company, with all the neces- 
sary implements lor a “travelling mission of music,” and forth;'® 
they set — Madame Unkovvsky-Zaharyne this time acting a*. "I 
captain to the crew ! Long, difficult, but nevertheless poetical ,'.3 
was the slow voyage down the dreamy Oka, the mighty Volga ,'‘M 
the bheksna, the rapid Vologda, then through the Sonhon to th* , *| 
Northern Dvina, to Archangel. At Archangel the first ray shonai'jw 
in the soul of the young wife. Amidst heavy work (they gav©S 
about forty operas of the. great masters—Russian, Italian, F rench; 
German—and all in “ wild parts”),’she found the time to visit ’S 
the ancient convent of Solovetsk, out on the isles of the Whitft'ii 
Sea. And there, near the Pole, in a refectory turned into aj{|| 
concert hall for sacred music, she sang to the dark, immobile‘s 
ranks of the monks. All at once both singer and audienofcj 
burst into tears. She had found everywhere in Russia a thimt’ J 
for harmony, but here she realised that indeed Art is fpr 
like light and air, and that the vibrations of sound and colour^ 
awaken the Inner Man by the living Force that breathes in alia 
nature, a Force that is an Idea. ijflj 

M. Unkowsky has since died, but his wife continue?'^ 
her musical mission at Kalonga, teaching the intimatfcji 
association between colour and sound. MM 
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THE FOLK-SONGS OF HELLAS 

The study of Greek music, says a writer in the 
Musical Times for September, has interested and 
r ascinaled many thinkers from Aristoxenus, is.c. 300, 
to the present time. One of the latest of these is 
Mr. Raymond Duncan, who, with his wife, believes 
that the music still sung in Hellas is, with slight 
exceptions, descended from the music of the ancients. 

SURVIVAL OF GREEK MUSIC. 

1 According to Mr. Duncan, Hellenic music is the 
survival of the greatest art of the ancients, it is the 
oldest written music in the world, and it is the most 
true and complete of all music. Mr. Duncan, who 
has lived for seven years in Greece, taking stock of 
the songs and dances of the people in remote 
districts, has, with Mrs. Duncan, founded a school 
and colony at the foot ol Mount Ilymetos, near 
Athens; and one aim of this school is to reform and 
simplify the "methods of teaching the old mu.-uc. 
Hellenic music, says Mr. Duncan, is not the result 
of individual genius, nor is it the composition of 
musicians : it is a form of expression that has been 
evolved through ages under natural laws. Moreover, 
it is not only nature music, but music of the highest 
culture. Its theory and laws are derived from and 
are common to the systems of nature, and its practice 
has an exact physical and spiritual effect upon the 
performers and hearers. 

SONGS RHVni.MK , MELODIC, OI< HARMONIC. 

Mrs. Duncan, herself a Greek lady, has given 
special attention to Hellenic folk-song, and has spent 
many years in gathering the songs of the people and 
mountaineers. She says thcie ate various kinds of 
folk-songs in Greeo—songs of the mountaineers ; 
songs of shepherds ; dancing songs : songs at festivals, 
weddings, etc. ; songs at funerals; songs which 
accompany daily occupations. These songs have a 
natural division into three classes- rhythmic, melodic, 
and harmonic ; that is to say, songs in which rhythm, 
melody, or harmony predominates and governs the 
construction of tin. ^ong. 

The dancing songs, the songs which accompany 
occupations, and the funeral songs are rhythmic; 

' festival and shepherd songs an melodic The songs 
used for the tolling ol a tale or the happening of 
an incident arc dominated entirely hy rhythm, and 
?! they are more general!) found among the inoun- 
igtaineers and shcpheids. lint many ol the songs of 
Lthe mountaineers aie principally harmonit ; that is to 
ihsay, the rhythm 'or melody can hr gie.uiy modified, 
ryet the harmonic expression and character of the 
ssong will remain the same. 

jf DAM UNO 1,) 'I HI* a,\c,. 

K' Music, adds Mrs. Duncan, is as important a part 
.'of the lifolOf the people of Ih. lias as their language. 
fThey maJce use of it almost entirely when wishing to 

1 Hfe 


express their emotions. On a holiday the people ' 
dance and sing, and so become a part of the natural 
harmony of nature which surrounds them. They 
sing at their work, and on holiday sing to their dance; 
they sing at a wedding, they sing at a funeral; in fact, 
their religious services are all carried out in song. 
The bride, bridegroom, and priest dance hand in 
hand and sing before the altar in the church. On a 
holiday there is hardly a hill-top near Athens' that 
has not its circle of young men and maidens, hand 
in hand, dancing to their united song, and in all 
Hellas there is not a mountain that does not echo to 
the sound of flute and song. A shepherd playing a 
flute having six holes will produce a wealth of tones 
anti intervals and overcome all technical difficulties, 
which the greatest of modern flautists, with his com¬ 
plicated machinery of keys, cannot in any manner 
approach. 


LEONARDO D' VINCI, AVIATOR. 

In the Antiquary of September Dr. Aluigi Cossio 
draws attention to Leonardo da Vinci as the pre¬ 
cursor of aviation in modern tine s. 

A manuscript, written hy Leonardo himself, is 
extant showing that the artist had the conviction of 
the possibility of conquering the air hy means of a 
heavier body. He treats of the flight of birds, and 
analyses the flight of the kite, a Gird for which he had 
an especial predilection. It was in the spring of 
1506 that he conceived the flying-mac hine with which 
he hoped to fly over Florence and Tuscany, and there 
is every reason to believe that the machine was made 
at Milan in the garden of the Sfor/.a Castle. This 
aeroplane had the form and appearance of a hat. 
The skeleton of tlu- wing, like that of a hand, 
had five extremities with all the articulations movable 
at the joints, and the five fingers were united 
together hy a leather membrane and hy strings of 
raw silk, with a lever and a prop to act as muscles. A 
movable cross-piece of timber and a plummet served 
to lift up the wings, which to the number of four were 
made in the shape of a cross. As the wings were 
made to recede, the aeroplane progressed in the air, 
while, as the wings were lowered, the machine rose in 
the air. A long ruddo, covered with feathers, like 
the tail of a bird, directed the movements of the 
aeroplane. 

Leonardo adds particulars about the method of 
starting from the ground. He also studied the func¬ 
tion and the movements of the tail and of the 
shoulder in aviation, and established the principle that 
the bird being heavier than air cun support itself, and 
fly hy making the fluid thicker where it passes through 
than where it does not fly—showing that the bird 10 
he able to 11 v must make the air its point of prop. 
The manuscript concludes with these words: “ The 
great bird will make its first flight filling the world 
with stupor, filling with his fame all the books, atul 
eternal glory to the nest where he was born.” 
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Leading Articles 

. OFFICE WORK BY MACHINE. 

In System Mr. Richard Lord describes the running 
of an office by machinery. Beginning with the type¬ 
writer, he goes on to describe a series of wonderful 
machines. He says :— 

To-day the turn of a crank or an electric switch sets going a 
scries of machines that grind out letters signed, stamped, and 
scaled, sorted into geographical piles, and tied up in numbered 
bundles ready to be dumped into the proper mail-bags, or shot 
through pneumatic chutes without being re-distributed by the 
postal clerks. 

Folding letter sheets, that can only be done very 
slowly by band, may now be done by merely feeding 
the sheets into the trough of an office machine 
operated by a motor. So with the sealing and 
stamping of envelopes :— 

The envelopes are merely fed into a chute. The turn of a 
crank starts the machinery that moistens the flaps, close, them, 
stacks them under pressure on a drying rack and counts them— 
as a check upon postage disbursements —at the rate of (>,000 
ai\ hour, more or less, dependent upon the size and style of 
machine. 

The stamping of envelopes can now lie done at the rate of 
5,000 an hour by a macnine that can be operated by any boy or 
girl. 

THE TALKING MACHINE. 

The dictation of correspondence is also becoming 
mechanised:— 

The talking machine, beginning as a mere ingenious toy, has 
developed into another office machine of thoioughly practical 
value that is materially cutting down the cost of handling 
executive work by simplifying the di. lation of correspondence. 
These machines are modifications of the wax-cvliuder phono¬ 
graphs and are operated by talking into the mouthpiece and thus 
making records. Hy the use of various attachments, the 
dictator may start and slop the machine at will, increase or 
decrease its speed, repeat, make corrections, and do practically 
all the work that is ordinarily expected of a stenogiaphcr. The 
cylinder records, when completed, are transferred to the machine 
of the typist, who, placing the teceiving tubes ro her ears, 
transcribes the recorded wolds to pages, adjusting the speed of 
the dictation to suit her convenience. When a wax 1 ylindcr is 
once used it is shaved and re-used—a process that may be 
repeated many times before the wax must be replenished. 

THE MONEY .SORTER. 

Then there are machines lor writing at a long dis¬ 
tance. The movements of a metal pencil upon a pad 
that is attached to the machine are duplicated by a 
similar pencil that writes upon a .placard perhaps 
scores of miles distant. There are machines lor 
wrapping and tying bundles at a great rate df 
speed :— 

There are machines into which miscellaneous coins may be 
dumped and from which they are issued, by the turn of a ciank. 
neatly sorted according to denominations, counted and wrapped 
in bundles. This money-sorter consists of a shallow metal tray, 
circular in shape, in which the coins are placed. Hy revolving 
this tray, the coins are thrown to the outer edge by contiifugal 
force, when they drop into the proper grooves and roll into 
cylinders that are marked to indicate the number of coins con¬ 
tained. 

A companion machine is a device which dispenses with the 
labour of making change, by dropping the proper coins in 
response to pressure on the figure, of its keyboard. 

So the writer concludes :— 

The office whose work is done by the pressure of electric 
JUttons and-the turning of levers is no longer a fiction. 



“THE TO-MORROW DEPARTMENT.” 

In System Mr. T. J. Zimmerman writes on “The 
To-morrow of Business.” He declares that business 
interests are maintaining “ To-morrow Departments," 
whose business it is to anticipate demands. The 
element of prevision and preparation is more and 
more entering into modern business. The writer 
tells us :— 

Railroads consume hundreds of million-, of wooden ties each', 
year. < >ne railroad has planted 2,250,0 o trees, and has in its 
nurseries 300,000 trees that are ready to be li.msplanted this, 
year. A large paper manufacturer owns or controls 3,000,000 
acre-- of forest land in Canada. Vast quantities of timber lands - 
in northern Europe an being held for fittnie consumption. A 
large mill owner in Holland has purchased several thousand 
acres of standing timber in Russia to take care of his future 
demand. 

And so with chemical concerns. A big chemical company- 
controls 2,ixio acres of phosphate lands. Chemical capital U 
invested in nitrate beds of Chili —pmpeitv which may not be 
touched for half a lifetime. The rubber industries are pre¬ 
empting the available supply of forest ; and, more significant, 
arc planting rubber trees—during the Li.t two years more than 
for the two decades previous. 

Many railroads have acquired their fuel supplies a half a- 
century ahead. A few iion and steel industries have guaranteed 
their ore supply for a half century. One appliance manufac¬ 
turer actually has in ins vaults patents, devices, and models 
which represent thousands of pounds invested, but which 
guarantee to this companv that it will be ahead of demand fo(, 
twenty years. Idea, not commercially useable to-day have been 
acquired for possible u.c lo-moriow. 


A WORLD’S TREASURE-HOUSE. $ 

Cassia's for September contains a very interesting' 
and well-illustrated paper on the industrial and com¬ 
mercial resources of Siberia, by Mr. H. G. Ready. 
He says :— -| 

The whole of this immense inounliin range is rich in evei 
description of mineral wealth, even as are the Urals, in t! 
west. The riches of the Altai range are known and realised ’ 
but few, but it is probable that its mineral wealth far excet 
that of any known region ol the surface of the earth. In adi 
tion to its minctnl deposits, the enormous tracts of forest mui 
be taken imo account, since these must play ail important 
in the development of the mines. 

He mentions that the double-tracking of the mail 
trunk line has practically been commenced, and th$ 
a number of other railways are being formed. Imfttf 
grants flow into Siberia at the rate of half a million^ 
year, and labour is abundant and bhea'p. He upro< 
a common prejudice in the following paragraph : 

The climate of Siberia should prove very little druwbai 
The winters are colder than English winters ; but it is a 
cold, not felt as in countries where the moist atmosphere, stai 
ing a little above zero, penetrates to the lxine. For the great! 
part of the winter the sky is unclouded and sunny and the 
no colder than in Canada or many parts of the United Statist^ 
The occasional severe snowstorms, with wind, seldom last fijB 
more than a day or two, and then all is calm for weeks together^ 
The air is bracing and invigorating, while the summers atra 
hot, anti there is often much dust; but that exists elsewhere^ 
and is counted no drawback to business. The lemperatuTA 
naturally varies in different districts ; along the line ot th@j 
Siberian Railway and to the south of it there is nothing in t$Mg 
climate that need trouble a healthy man. 
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1 HE KEVIEW OF KEVIEWS 


THE FAULTS OF KIPLING. 

IJy an American Critic. 

Mr. W. L. Phf.lps contributes to the September 
Forum an enthusiastic but critical survey of the work 
of Rudyard Kipling. The following are some of his 
remarks, on the defects of Kipling 

Ills C.OAKSENES.-.. 

There are two defects in Kipling’s earlier work that might 
perhaps he-classed as moral deficiencies. One is the almost 
ever-present coarseness, which the author mistook lor vigour. 
Now the tendency to coarseness is itisepamhle limn force, and 
nieds to be held in check. Kipling lias that natural deiight in 
coarseness that all strong natuies have, whether thev ue willing 
to admit it or not. A large proportion of his seem ,.f humour 
are devoted to drunkenness : “ gloriously diunk ” -- a favourite 
phrase with him. The time may come when this soil of humour 
will be obsolete. We laugh at drunkenness, as the Elizabeth iris 
laughed at insanity, but we uie only somewhat nearer red civili¬ 
sation than they. At any rate, even those who delight in sinus 
of intoxication must find the theme rather overworked in Kipling. 
This same defect tn him leads to indulgence in his passion toi 
ghastly detail. 

HIS ATTITUDE TOWARDS WOMJ.N. 

The other moral defect in this early work was ns world-wearv 
cynicism, which was simply foolish in so young a witter. Ills 
attitude toward women in these youtldu! hooks has licet, well 
described as “disilia ioned gallantly.” The author continually 
gives the reader a “ knowing wink,” which after a lime gets on 
One’s nerves. These books, after all, were probably not meant 
for women to read, and perhaps no one was inort surpiiscd ih.m 
Kipling himself at the tuRlurous exi Lunations of the thousands 
of his feminine adorers. A woman re|oicmg in the pertis.il of 
these Indian tales seems as much out of place as she -Iocs m tin- 
office of a cheap coutitiy hotel, reeking with the fumes ot 
whisky arid stale tobacco, and adorned with men who spit witn 
astonishing accuiacy into distant receptacles. 

Ills JINOOISVt. 

The Kipling of the last ten years is an Imperialist and a 
Mechanic, rather than a literaiy man. We need not classify 
“ Stalky and t.'o.,” except to sayth.it it is piohahly tin woisi 
novel ever written by a man of gt-iuiis. It is on a fake pm I, 
throughout, and the most rasping book of rc'-cnt times. Tin 
only good things in it are the quotations from drowning The 
Jingo in Kijihug was released by the outbreak of the South 
African \V.u, and the author of “The Recessional” loigot 
everything he had prayed (io-l to remcmbei. He lx i ami- the 
‘voice of the Erili-.li Kmpne, and the man who had always ri-li 
culed Americans for bunkum oratory, ou'-screamed u- all. In 
this imperialistic \erse and pnise then- is licit mui.li literatim., 
but there Is a great deal ol nm.se. 

A Ml.' n \mi; 

Kipling the Meelianu i- less useful than an encyclopaedia, 
and not any more in>.-testing. It i- i., be e.nnestlv imped tJi.it 
,, Kipling will cease dcsciibiug the m.-uhmerv of automobilrs. 
Ships, locomotives, ami flying an-vi-ssel-, and ora e more look 
in his heart and write. IIis worst eriene is himself. He 
t^eems to be in terror lest he should s.y sometlnng ordinary- and 
^commonplace. He- has been sir pi.used tor his originality and 
tjtowerful imagination that his later books give on. tie- imprcs- 
pSon of a inan writing in the sweat of lu- Hc'-, will, tin; .. r j m 
^determination to make every .Si:nli-nei- i literary event. MrIi a 
&le as “ Wireless” show's that the zeal ini originality ha. eaten 
§fcim up. One can feel on every page the straining for elk-ct, 
ptpd it is ils exliailsllte; to r ad as it is to watch a wresding’- 
Iplatch, and not nearly so entertaining. II Kipling gne, ..n hi 
gjjthe vein of these later vears he may utlnnately suivive Ids 
|j*putalion, as many a goou man has done before him. 


STEVENSON AND SIMONEAU. . 

Except in Samoa and in the regions of his birth, 
the memory of R. L. Stevenson is nowhere cherished 
more than in California, Mr. Herman Scheffauer tells 
us in his article on “ Stevenson and Simoneau,” in 
the Cornhill Magazine. One of the places chiefly 
associated with Stevenson is MMiterey, recently 
almost destroyed by Hoods ; but *evenson’s Mon¬ 
terey was evidently a very different place from the 
Monterey of 1909. 

Only last year there died here an old man between 
whom and Stevenson there existed the deepest attach¬ 
ment, though their personal association only lasted 
three months. This old man was Jules Simoneau, the 
keeper of a restaurant, the “ particular house of en¬ 
tertainment” of which, more than of any other, 
Stevenson cherished affectionate memories. It could 
not have been because of the spotless cleanliness of 
the place that Stevenson loved it, for it was perfectly 
clean ; no, his attachment to it was evidently due to 
the personality of Simoneau himself—a “stranded 
fifty-eight-vear-old wteei. of a . . . once wealthy 
Xantais tradesman,” and a man of reading and cul¬ 
ture. When Stevenson was ill, lonely, anti extremely 
poor, Simoneau nursed and tended him, bringing him 
every day the choicest of loot! cooked with true 
French skill ; and the friendship thus began lasted 
throughout Stevenson’s life. Mrs. Stevenson saitl that 
her husband seldom spoke of Simoneau without tears 
starting to his eyes; and as for Simoneau he never 
forgot Stevenson all the twenty-nine years of his life 
which passed after parting from him. 

When too old to continue keeping his restaurant, 
Simoneau took to peddling “ tamales,” a local delicacy 
which his Mexican wile made most skilfully. Three 
years ago, however, he became too frail even to do 
this, and stayed quietly at home, g.t/.mg now into his 
garden, now at his hoard of precious volumes —a rare 
an-i valuable set of Stevenson’s works, nearly all 
inscribed by the author. Me was ottered large prices 
f->r these hooks, hut, poor though he was, he would 
never part with them. For some seven months he 
lingered on, confined to his cottage, and then the 
gentle old man, the host and beneiactoi of Stevenson, 
passed away. 

“Hamlet” Without tne Prince. 

In the Atlantic Afout illy, Mr. (ji-orge Hodges dis¬ 
cusses the expectation of immortality as handled in 
the eleven Ingersoll lectures on that theme. He 
urges that the omission of all reference to the person 
and teaching of Jesus Christ is as much a blank as 
would he a series of lectures on modern science 
without refeicnce to Darwin and his theory of evolu¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, he finds the lectures interesting, 
because they show how strong a defence of truth may 
still be made with hows and arrows, and how much 
may he seen of the planet Mars without the aid of a 
telescope. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 4 


. CLEVER ELECTION REPARTEE. 

The Cornhill Magazine contains an amusing paper 
by Mr. Ian Malcolm on “The Parliamentary Candi¬ 
date.” Let us hope that in the next election there 
will be found candidates able to retort as smartly and 
effectively upon their interrupters as some of the can¬ 
didates of former elections whose words are here 
quoted. 

. THE “ VOICE IN THE CROWD.” 

“ Candidates,” says the writer, “ have a very 
genuine respect for that ‘ voice in the crowd,’ which 
upsets so many of their finest periods by an interjected 
remark. You are powerless in face of it; the lilt of 
your sentence is ruined. Your withering scorn is 
turned to laughter—and, after laughter, no retort 
appears effective.” 

During the last General Election an irate and 
irritating person in a certain audience kept calling 
out, “ We won’t have our food taxed ; no taxes on 
food.” At last the candidate lost patience, and said 
in an audible aside : “ Console yourself, my friend; 
Joe isn’t going to tax thistles.” In another case the 
owner of a “ voice from the crowd ” objected to the 
candidate chiefly because he was “ the son of a lord,” 
and every few minutes he repeated 

“ I’m's good a*, vou ; what’sh tlie diff’rcnce ’tween you’n me '! ” 
Suddenly lilt- answer name : “ One difference is that you drink 
and don’t work, and I work Imi don't dunk.” The reply was 
m> eminently just .mu apt that the entile audience endorsed it 
by acclamation, and the village toper was escorted from the 
scene. 

The most withering and wittiest rejoinder Mr. Mal¬ 
colm ever heard on a political platform was Mr. Joseph 
Choate's comment on a speeeh made by “ Boss ” 
Croker at a New York election. The “Boss” was 
supposed to hold the fortunes of the poll in his hands ; 
but in the opinion of his opponents in his speech of 
the evening before he had completely given his case 
away. Commenting on his speech, Mr. Choate 
gravely said :— 

“Now, consider the case of Balaam’s ass; before it spoke 
all men regarded it as quite an onlm.iry quadruped, but after it 
had spoken they discovered what an extraordinary ass it via-..” 

VARIOUS AUDIENCES AND VARIOUS VOTERS. 

American audiences will endure and even enjoy an 
amount of sonorous phrases with which no British 
audience would put up. The writer thinks speaking 
to remote country audiences excellent practice. Such 
audiences are the most difficult of all. “ Anything ” 
will emphatically not do for them. They want great 
clearness, and yet they are, of course, often ludi¬ 
crously ignorant. “ Words, words, words,” are useless 
with them, and statistics and quotations first puzzle 
and then send them to sleep. A genial “ son of the 
soil ” recently applied to at a bye-election for his 
“ vote and interest ” replied politely :— 

“ No, no; I can’t vote lor you, as you’re in with Squire 
Chaplin." “ Well,” said my friend, “ what of that ; he’s 
always been the farmer’s ally, hasn’t he?” “Ah, yes,” was 
the answer, “ but he’s gone Prolection now, and I don’t hold 
with this compulsory vaccination.” It was a new view that 


“Protection” is a measure against smallpox I Upon a similar 1 
kind of occasion, when engaged in quest of suffrages, another 
young man—a Liberal Unionist—was politely denied support 
by a clergyman who said that he “could not vote for anyone 
who followed a leader (i.e., Mr. Chamberlain) tainted with a 
Socinian heresy.” In the fulness of time the candidate married, 
and a son was born to him. Among many letters of congratu- - 
lation he received one from this worthy divine, now assuring . 
him of hearLy support and good will since he “ was blessed of 
the Lord in that his first-born was a male child.” * 


A NEW PHILOSOPHER OF NOTE. 

Mr. Doth. las Ainsi.ie in the Fortnightly Review , 
announces his discovery of .Benedetto Croce, who, ' 
he prophesies, will one day be recognised as one of 
the very few great teachers of humanity. Croce ’ 
was born in the Abru/./.i in 1866, and resides in 
Naples. He is the editor of La Critica, which Mr. . 
Ainslie describes as an embodiment of the best 
features of the Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews , 
the Mind and the flibbert Journal, and far exceed¬ 
ing them ! 

What seems to be the distinction of Croce is that 
his education was completed in Germany, and he 
seems thus to possess “ the clarity of vision of the 
Latin joined to the thoroughness and erudition of 
the best German tradition.” Mr. Ainslie says:— 


The philosopher feels that he has a great mission, which is 
nothing less than the leading back of thought to belief in the 
spirit, deserted by so many for crude empiricism and positivism. 
Ills view of philosophy is that it sums up all the higher human' ' 
activities, including religion, and that in proper hands it is able j 
to solve any problem. But there is no finality about problems 
the solution of one leads to the posing of another, and so on. V 
Man is the maker of life, and his spirit ever proceeds from a 
lower to a higher perfection. , 

His complete philosophical system is entitled/;. 
“Philosophy of the Spirit.” It appears in three | 
volumes. First is the -Esthetic, the second the J 
Logic, and the third the Philosophy of the PracticaL j 
Of the last-named Mr. Ainslie says :— 

The Philosophy of the Practical is a logic and science of the 
will, not a notmaLive science. Just as in /Esthetic the indivi-i 
duality of expression made models and rules impossible, so iai 
pr.u lical life the individuality of action removes the possibility^ 
of catalogues of virtues, of the exact application of laws, of tb 
existence of practical judgments and judgments of value, previe' 
to action. < 

The reader will probably ask here : But what, then, becon 
of morality ? The question will be found answered in 
Theory of .Esthetic, and 1 will merely say here that Croc 
thesis of the double degree of the practical activity, economic 1 
nioial, is one of the greatest contributions to modern though^ 
Just as it is proved in the Theory of Esthetic that the conctp 
depends upon the intuition, which is the first degree, 
pi unary anti indispensable thing, so it is proved in the Philosop 
of the Practical that Morality or Ethic depends upon Econot, 
which is the fu it degree of the practical activity. The volition 
act is always economic, but true freedom of the will exists an 
consists in confirming not merely to economic, but to moral’ 
conditions, to the human spirit, which is greater than any/ 
individual. Here' we are face to face with the ethics of; 
Christianity, to which Croce accords all honour. t'tj 


The Prophets in Modern Art, with illustrations,*! 
form the subject of an interesting paper by Reyij 
R. C. Gillie in the Sunday at ffome. 
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“THE LAND OP THE GOLDEN FLEECE.” 

Mr. F. S. Hartnell, in his final article on Aus¬ 
tralia in Cassell’s, follows other writers on British 
colonies in commenting on the vagueness of the notions 
entertained as to those colonies by the home-staying 
‘Britisher. The truth is that in the 1,903,731,840 
acres of Australian territory there is every kind of 
country, and nearly every kind of climate, good and 
bad, but all of U healthy 

There are in Australia mountain peaks that nestle beneath a 
mantle of eternal snow (Mount Kosciusko it) New Smith Wales 
is 7,330 feet high); vast warm plains where wheat and wool and 
grape culture flourish; rich, well-watered coastal lands that 
grdw' maize and sorghum and lucerne, and where dairy (arming 
is carried on as an extieniely profitable enter]a ise, and where 
oranges, lemons, apple-,, peaches, plums, nectaiine'. ud apri¬ 
cots are the product of broad orchard lands : and on the cooler 
tablelands all the Knglish fruits and berries grow in as great 
profusion as they do at home. 

AUSTRALIAN AND ENGLISH LI Kb COMPARED. 

As to the differences beween Australian and Knglish 
life, the writer finds them none the less difficult to 
define because they are so numerous. He sums them 
up as: “ Absence of anomalous rights and customs 
descending from previous ages, fewer social distinc¬ 
tions—and therefore a greater equality of opportunity 
—and a brighter and c heerier climate.” 

To test opinion as to the relative conditions of life- 
in England and Australia, he once took a census of 
it among the English-horn passengers on a London- 
bound Australian liner, and found that among those 
who had been in the Commonwealth some years not 
one voted in favour of English as compared with 
Australian life. He comments also on the number of 
holidays and the amount of picnicking, camping out, 
and yachting indulged in by Australians. Everyone 
who can afford to do so e njoys some sport of this sort, 
and the number who can afford to do so is very large. 
Evidently the writer thinks living in general iseheaper 
in Australia than here;. It has recently been cal¬ 
culated that the Australian is able to spend about 
^jo per annum on food and drink, as against about 
^14 5 .S. spent in Great Britain and £\o m the 
United States. Each inhabitant of the Common¬ 
's wealth has an average of about ^,38 on deposit in the 
banks. 

CITIES AND SCENERY. 

The writer also comments on the large extent and 
. beauty of the parks in the chief Australian cities, 
■ which I particularly notice he describes as “ English- 
* American.” This subject of the increasing influence 
of America in Australia is one which might well be 
made the subject of an article. He vindicates 
.‘Australian scenery against the charge of monotony, 
saying that for absolute diversity of beauty, leaving 
' out of count the vast inland plains, few countries can 
show anything to equal, and none to surpass, the 
charm of the mountain, vallev, and coast scenery of 
■any one of the States. 

“ It only wants,” he concludes, “ the sympathetic 
pen of some great descriptive writer to win for 


Australia the reputation she undoubtedly deserves as 
a country beautiful. Nowhere is the sheer joy of 
living instilled into one with more force than under 
her deep blue sunny skies.” 


THE GREAT WHITE BROTHERHOOD. 

Who They Ark and Where wiev Live. 

Mr. Leadr eater, writing in me September 
Thcosopkist, gives some interesting information about 
the Great White Brotherhood, concerning whom 
many misconceptions prevail. It is not the fact that 
they are all Mahatmas living in Tihet. Two of the 
Brethren who had to do with founding the Theoso- 
phical Society live there. But the others are scattered 
all over the world. 

THE HEAD OK THE BROTHERHOOD: CHRIST. 

It will startle some people to learn, on Mr. Lead- 
heater’s authority, that the present head 6f the 
Brotherhood, the Master of all the Mahatmas, is none 
other than Christ! Mr. Lead beater says :— 

The pre-*.-it holder of that hi, 1 office is the Lord Maitrcya, 
whom Western people call thf Christ—who took the body of 
the disciple Jesus during the last three rears of its life on the 
physical plane ; and those who know tell us that it may not be 
very long before He descends among its once again to found 
another faith. 

THE OR I* \T WHITE BRETHREN. 

The Brotherhood of the Order are men who, 
having attained to the level of the Asokha, “ set 
before humanity during this chain-period, and are 
consequently free from the necessity of reincarnation. 
They remain in close touch with the world in order 
to fill certain offices and to do certain work necessary 
for our evolution, and it is to these latter that the 
names of ‘The Great White Brotherhood’ and ‘The 
Occult Hierarchy ’ have sometimes been given.” 

TURlIl 1IA1UTA-1. 

They .ire, thru, a very small number of highly advanced men, 
belong-ng not 10 any one nation but to the world as a whole, 
(in th- physical plane They do not live together, though They 
are of i nurse in continual communication on higher planes. 
Since They are beyond the necessity of rebirth, when one body 
wears out They ran choose another wherever it may be most 
convenient lor the woik that They wish to do, so that we need 
mil attach any special importance to the nationality of the bodies 
whii h They happen to be wearing at any particular time. Just 
now several of those bodies are indian, one is Tibetan, one is 
Chinese, two at least are English, me is Italian, one Hungarian, 
and one Syrian, while one was bo n 111 the island of Cyprus. As 
I have said, the nationality of these Bodies is not a matter of 
importance, hut I mention these in order to show that it would 
be a mistake to think of the ruling Hierarchy as belonging exclu¬ 
sively to one race. 

It would be interesting to have a list with, the 
postal addresses of these White Brethren. 


The Bible in thr World , the organ of the 
British and. Foreign Bible Society, contains the first 
of a scries of articles upon a tour in AlLnnia, by the 
Bible Society’s agent at Constantinople. It is 
interesting reading, and the pictures go to show what 
a splendid-looking race the Albanian peasants are. 
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PLEA FOR IMPERIAL SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Inversion ok Mr. Rhodes’ Idea. 

Mr. P A. Vaile, in the Fortnightly, criticises the 
Rhodes’ scholarship scheme, because, he says, “ its 
effect is that England gathers together young men 
from the four corners of the Empire and makes them 
her own.” There is, he says, “ no return to the 
countries that provide the brains that take advantage 
of the great South African’s munificence.” The man 
who has ability and pluck enough to win a Rhodes’ 
scholarship, when he goes to the heart of Empire 
learns what living really means, and from that vast 
world he does not wish to return to his restricted 
area. London settles what Oxford begins; so there 
is no return. The Empire is bled for the centre. 

Mr. Vaile propounds a scheme which he considers 
would be really Imperially useful:—- 

Our men must be good men and tme, young, and speakers or 
writers. We must find them here in England, after they have 
had their characters formed and their minds moulded in the best 
school in the world. To them we should grant scholarships of, 
say, the same duration and value as those under the Rhodes 
scheme. We should send them out for, say, two years to study 
the ways and science of other people in other countiies. Rath 
student would go to his allotted country and task with the 
prestige of his position as the holder of an Imperial 
scholaiship. lie would stand act milled as a searcher from 
a great institution. The l’rtss of I fir country and the 
responsible authorities would recognise him and help him in 
many ways. lie would have knowledge ol England and 
English ways and English science to spread, while he 
in his turn was learning all he amid. Each month or each 
quarter lie would send hack across the seas the knowledge he 
had gained, to he spread far and near, if considered advisable 
by the paper or magazine of the foundation. He would iliavv 
from the fresh thought of the country lie was in, and send hack 
his message to assist in rejuvenating the thought of Ins mother¬ 
land, or lie would see the errors and abuses that obtained in the 
land of his sojourn, and warn his fellows against them. When 
the term of Ins service abroad under his scholarship had expired 
lie would return to England, and, in accordance with its con¬ 
ditions, he would write or lecture for six months or a year 
throughout the United Kingdom on the result of his study. 

In this way the Englishman would escape his pre¬ 
sent abysmal ignorance concerning what is going 
forward in Greater llrit,gins oversea. Mr. Vaile says 
that Sir Joseph Ward, Premier of New Zealand, has 
promised to bring the whole matter before the Parlia¬ 
mentary Educational Committee ol. New Zealand, to 
consider whether New Zealand would contribute 
^£25,000 to a fund for these scholarships, provided 
the Australian States would do the same. Lord Milner 
pronounces the proposal to be at least as important 
as the Rhodes scheme, and has promised it his active 
support. _ 

In the mid-monthly number of the Nouvelle Rn'ue 
of last December M. Henry Lapau/e began the pub¬ 
lication of his history of the Academy of France at 
Rome from 1792 to the present day, and the chapters 
have been continued in succeeding numbers. With 
the mid-September issue he completes the history 
with an account of the directorate, of M. Carolus- 
Duran, 


BRITISH OR AMERICAN DIVORCE LAWS. 

Which is Best? 

“ Britannicds,” writing in the North American 
Review for September, says :—“ The British have gone 
as far towards one extreme as the Americans towards 
the other ; but from the standpoint of the social well¬ 
being of the community there cannot, I think, be 
much question that the American system is the less 
harmful of the two.” He says :— 

The Act permitting and regulating the issue of separation 
orders was passed in lSf)5. In the thirteen years of its active 
operation it lias probably lieen responsible toi throwing on the 
world from 150,000 to 200,000 persons, each one of whom, in 
the emphatic words of a great English lawyer, is “a potential , 
adulterer,” without any legal family ties or anv possibility of; 
contracting them, anil licensed by the law to indulge his or her' 
passions with impunity. Lax divorce laws may be an evil, but 
the rigorous code of England is a far greater and more potent 
source of moral corruption. Again, there are in England somel 
60,000 married men and women who arc certified as insane 5?, 
hut as the law recognises only adultery as a ground for divorce,' 
the husbands and wives of these bo,000 lunatics are unescapably 
tied to them. A man may be an habitual drunkard or a slave 
to diugs, or sentenced to prison for life, or may desert his home 
and family, may refuse to contribute anything to their support, 
or may even decline to cohabit with his wife, and yet, under the 
laws of England, always more careful of the rights of properly 
than of persons, the wife cannot divorce him. The utmost she 
can do is to obtain a separation order, the chief effect of which 
will be to place beyond reach of the law whatever illicit coh- 
nections he or she may care to form. A growing body of*' 
opinion is being organised in England against the maintenance 
ol a system so prolific of injustice and so conducive to immor¬ 
ality. 


THE STATE PURCHASE OF BRITISH RAILWAYS. 

Mr. YV. M. Acwukth, the well-known writer on’,. 
rail.way problems, writes in the North American 
Review for September on “ The Position of English./ 
Railways.” He says :— ^ 

Tlie piesent position in England is as follows :—Through*'; 1 ' 
out the gieater part of the i ounlry competition is dead andry 
shows no signs of coming to life again. Yet the whole Eug»,' ( 
lish railway system has grown up on the basis of competition,;'* 
foreign countiies have relied for the control of their railways,^ 
on State icgul.itxon. Englishmen have relied for control fir&fe ' 
and foremost on competition, with only a minimum supplement 
of Stale control in matters with which competition could not-, 
deal, such as excessive rates and provision for public safety, To^ 
work a system ol executive control on the Continental patte 
the English have neither the experience nor the trained staff.|j 
And yet it is impossible to suppose that England will submit t 
an almost unregulated railway monopoly. The present poiu-^j 
tion cannot be permanent. Thai England shall adopt a systt ' 
of State regulation on the french pattern is to me inco 
ceivable. For my own part, and I have been forced to 
conclusion with the greatest reluctance—lor I cannot btwjj 
think that it is much against the public interest—I can dQaijjj 
but one outlet irom the position in which English railways find;'; 
themselves, and that outlet is State purchase. 


McClure's Magazine contains a long article uf 
Eusapia Palladino, the Italian medium. The writ 
it may be said, was convinced by her of the possifc 
genuineness of psychical phenomena, though he CQjj 
fesses that even she has recourse to fraud when* 
possible. This article may interest investigators, 
it is certainly not written by a credulous person, 
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THE MOST POWERFUL MAN IN AMERICA. 

Tni', Late Mu, E. H. Haukiman. 

Shorji.v after the cabled news of the death of Mr. 
I*.. H. Ilarrinian comes the October number of 
McClure's Magazine, with a long, fully illustrated 
article, by Mr. Burton J. Hendrick, upon his caret r. 

I The Most Powerful Man in America,” as the writer 
.alls him, must have had only a few weeks to live 
A-hen this article was written. Mr. Uarriman, at the 
.ime o( lus death, controlled 75,000 (in one place it 
s slated as over 76,000) miles of railway, or one-third 
he total railway mileage of the United States, and 
tearly four times that of England (? Great Hntain). 
■\s is gt nerally the case with Ainerkau millionaires 
uul commercial potentates geneially, theie seems 
/cry little to be said of Mr. Uarriman except in so far 
is concerns his business life. Whether there was really 
» human being behind so much railway enterprise, so 

II any deals in stocks and shares, and so much relent- 
ess concentration ol purpose, does not appear. So 
ar as the reader can gather, when you subtracted 
tom Hardman all his work, all his commercial 
nterests and undertakings, there was nothing 
eft—no real peisonality, only a human niaehine 
capable of infinite caleulalions and deals, something 
ike the attenuated millionaires described m the last 
diaptcr of AnaLole Fiance's “ J’enguin Island.” 

II Alt til M A N 1SATION' OK AMERICAN K.MI.WAVS. 

The Harrimanisation process at the time of Mr. 
Hardman’s death bad already a fleeted American 
railways lrom New York to San Francisco, and from 
Duluth to New Orleans: while Hammanised steam¬ 
ship liners, coveting fifty thousand miles, ran to 
Cuba, Hawaii, Australia, China and Japan. It was 
possible to travel from New York nearly all over the 
United States, using only lines actually controlled or 
argely dominated by Uarriman influence—indeed, 
.here weie only three large American railroad systems 
.hat weie not liarrimanised. The Vanderbilts, 
Moulds, Garretts, had merely consolidated small rail¬ 
way principalities into kingdoms, but Ilarriinan con¬ 
solidated their kingdoms into an empire. Though he 
jontrolled so many railway systems, he only had a 
jmal .1 personal interest in them. He proved, in fact, 
Shat a man may hold little or no slock in a certain 
railway and yet be almost its absolute dictator ; while 
je may also hold most of the .-dock and have little 
fbice in the management. What also appears very 
Mainly is that in America of late, the largest havers -T 
|ilway stocks have been unlwavs. In othei wotds, 
[very railway tries to own not itself, but othei rail¬ 
ways. 

, What, the writer ,.sks, could prevent Uarriman 
IJyjg one railway upon another until he hud practi¬ 


cally secured them all ? To this he finds no answer; 
but the answer has since come—Death. 

WHAT WAS THE HARROVIAN POWER ? 

Mr. Hendrick savs :— 

At In n we seek to ihseovei what tliis ITarrimnn power in 
AnienenN railroails i-., we find 1lull it consuls of more than 
11.1111,11.111 himself. 'I’lie name ceases to stnnAbr that of a mere 
peisonality, arid signifies a comprehensive f<This force is 
composed of many people and of many things. Il includes rail¬ 
road men, financiers, hanks, trust companies, speculative cliques, 
insin.ince companies, and other corporations—a mighty congre¬ 
gation, which, combined in a w01 king and hatmotiious whole, 
lias made the llairinian milroads the most effective combina¬ 
tion of industrial anil finaneial .-.trengtli the world has ever 
known. 

Hriefb.. Tlarriinan’s rniliond doiuin-ition means everywhere 
the elimination of competition, the imbing or the ruthless 
t lushing of rivals, the ineieasi-d efficiency of management, the 
".etieral use of the cheapest and most expeditious routes for 
traffic, and consequent economic; in many directions. Up to 
the piesent time, however, II.minimi had not let the public 
share in tin prosperity w ith vid ’ ’ns system everywhere over¬ 
flows. In iliis respect his intb.ence is an unquestioned evil. 
KvidentlyHairini.nl has drawn fiom his Standard Oil alliance 
other tilings than mere financial linking. For the policy of 
that cot potation—enormously increased savings through efficient 
management and organisation, and tin uppiopiiution of those 
savings exclusively by the stoi kli.ddcc, is also the policy of 
the llainmau railroads. 

U ARRIMAN FIRST AND I ME PURI.TC AF'I KRWARDS. 

When death interfered and rut short such a marvel¬ 
lous career, Mr. iJartiiTiau was “ un<m» siionably the 
most powerful man in Aniei.iu”—that is, the man 
with the greatest power ol affecting the everyday 
lives of the greatest number ol people. Did he 
primarily serve himself or the general public? Not 
the general public, it would seem. The impression 
of Hn’imian left on the mind is one of a human 
octopus, stretching out its ctuel ami powerful tentacles 
towaids railway alter railway, crushing the weak, 
and bending the strong to his will-- not a pleasant 
impu-Ssion in any way. 


Growth of N'"al Budgets. 
Yice-Admirai, von Am.i nv.n contributes to the 
Deutsche Revue for Septembi 1 an article on the Limits 
of the Growth of Navies. He shows the growth of 
the naval budgets of England, Germany, France, and 
the United States during the present century. The 

figures represent pounds sterling. They are :_ 

United 

1 England. Germa.vv. Franck. 

1000. 27,100,000 6,700,000 12,300,000 

tqo2. 31,450,000 9,850,000 13,250.000 

1904. 36,400,000 10,450,000 12,500,000 

1906. 34,550,000 11,050,000 12,750,000 

1905. 32,950,000 16,950,0011 12,Six.),ixx) 

1909. 40,400,000 24,650,000 15,850,000 


States. 

11 ,200,CKX> 

1 ",950,000 
17,100,000 
21,050,000 
25,750,000 
.>5.400,000 
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THE PRESENT MOMENT IN SPAIN. 

In the English Review Mr. William T. Goode 
gives rather a depressing account of the present 
condition of Spain in geneial, but with particular 
reference to Catalonia. The trouble in Barcelona 
and throughout Catalonia did really begin simply as 
a peaceful manifestation against the war in Africa ; 
but soon became something much more important 
through the ‘action of the authorities in suppressing 
clubs, papers, and free speech generally. Never was 
a war so unpopular. The writer does not attribute 
the disturbances mainly to anarchists, though he 
admits that Barcelona contains many of these people. 
Numbers of working-class people took part in it also, 
and especially young people. Though the newspaper 
accounts were greatly exaggerated, occurrences were 
sufficiently terrible, fifty-four religious houses and 
churches having been fired, and about eighty-five 
persons killed, and one hundred and ninety-eight 
wounded, not reckoning any “ treated ” privately or 
concealed. 

Like all writers upon Spain, Mr. Goode comments 
upon the antagonism between the rich enterprising 
province of Catalonia and other parts of the country. 
The contrast between the two is, indeed, as he says, 
“ doleful ” ; and the Catalans feel themselves a sort 
of milch-cow of the country, working hard and 
paying hard for a Government they detest, and in 
particular for the hated Castilians, the bulk of the 
far too great horde of functionaries existing in Spain. 
“ Hatred of the present form of Government,” says 
the writer, “is the breath of political life to the 
Catalan.” 

Catalonia is almost solidly Republican, but 
unfortunately her people cannot agree upon one 
form of Republican Government as being better 
than another. Consequently Catalonia cannot 
lead the Republican elements of the countiy, as 
she might otherwise do, especially as Republican 
elements in Spain seem spreading, judging by the 
Government’s being so busy closing Republican 
clubs and suppressing Republican newspapers in 
parts of the country other than Catalonia. The 
writer evidently thinks that there is a great deal which 
is very rotten in the state of Spain. The Parliament 
is servile, the King without inlluence, and, so he says, 
not very popular, and Ministers are consequently 
practically autocratic. Constitutionalism is little but 
a name ; and the low salaries of officials and function¬ 
aries give rise to the most widespread corruption. 

Then there is the immense number of monks and 
nuns, estimated by one authority in iQoqat 60,000, 
but any exact estimate is not possible. To the 
already too numerous Spanish communities have 
lately been added immense numbers of exiled Trench 
communities. If Spain were many limes richer than 
she is, she could not afford to have perpetually 
quartered upon her this huge body of men and 
women refusing to perform the duties of citizens. 


NITRO-BACTERINE. 

Some Reports ok this Season's Work. 

We give below a few selections from the many 
reports of inoculation with Nitro-lkictcrine which we 
have received this year : - 

Espinardo, Spain :—“ It ma\ interest yon In know that we 
put in a couple of little luand.irina orange lues recently, and 
treated one ol iheni. It is covered with the pretty ‘ azahar 1 
(orange blossom), and the untreated one has only one little 
spray. The inoculated one has a much slionger appeaiance 
than the other, although before Applying \itio-ltaclerine the *,■ 
untreated one had the better appear.ime. All the plants— 
peas, sweet peas, hmail beans, h tricot-., and also sliau berries— 
have been very much better since they were inoeulaled." 

Armstrong, British Columbia ; 1 may stale that I obtained • 

a package of X'itro-lku lerinc 'or Allalla (lucerne) from you ’ 
last year. The results from the use of it were \ery marked, the 
crop the lirst year standing about l8in. high.” 

Cricklewood, Condon : — “ Will \ou please foiwartl me 
one live-shilling package -of Xilro- liaelei me, for roses. I 
watered roses with the culture last year, with the result that nty 
roses are the wonder of the Hollis Mill Hardens. They were 
transplanted last February, anil the flowers an- non simply 
lovr lv- I enclose a hud Ini your inspot linn.'’ 

Tvnb\, S. Wales :—“1 hare uu-d \itto Ikietcrine, and >t has 
unpioved vnv eiops tiemendously. Several people have told 
me the plants are the best they have c\ei seen.” ,■ 

Richard II. Lamb, Whcatficld Farm 1 ‘induce Co., Porta- 
donn :—“ Last year I treated beans with vum culture. 1 could 
not observe much difference between them and others not 1 
treated, lmt this season some peas sown on the ginund on which ■ 
the treated beans were grown show a matveilous anti most 
marked tliffei enee.” 

Thi: saute improvement in the crop following one 
which was inoculated Inst year was observed by Mr. 
Fletcher Daniell, of Oakham, who has used Nitro- s 
Bacterine for some years with wonderful results. 

We have only space this month to give the bare : 
figures of the remarkable results obtained at the.j 
Experimental College at Reading. Beans were,’; 
inoculated with a pure culture of nodule organisms', j 
and with Nitro - Bacterine. The yields were as i 
follov. s:— s 

Not inoculated, 303Jlb. 

Tin mi la tetl with pme tiilture, 2.S.(11>. i 

Inoculated with Xitro-ISaeterine, 3451b. ,) 

An increase of 21 per cent, in favour of Nitro-Haefcritie. ; 

As Nitro-Bacterine can be easily transmitted; 
through the post, there is no difficulty whatever in' 
any reader of the Rkvifav ok Reviews obtaining ’ 
a supply. In ordering, please remember that a 1 ', 
different culture is required for each variety of crop. 

Nitro-Baclerine is made up in five-shilling packages,.' 
which will make one gallon of culture. This gallon ! 
is enough to inoculate seed for front six to ten acres. 
It can be sent by post to any part of the wot Id, price 
5s. id. post free in the United Kingdom, and 5s. fid. 
abroad. 

Full particulars about seed and soil inoculation 1 
will be sent on application to the Nitro-bacterine , 
Distributing Agency, Bank Buildings, Portugal Street, 5 
London, W.C. } 
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MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Maktrki.ini'k a\i> Dkiuissv. 

In an arti< le on Claude Debussy, which Miss A. E, 
.Keeton has contributed to the Nint tecuth Centntv for 
September, we are told that M. Maurice Maeterlinck 
does not approve of musical settings of any kind for 
his own plays, and that he dismisses Debussy’s 
“ Pelldas et Melisande ” as “ a thing entirely foreign 
to him.” Nevertheless, says Miss Keeton, there is a 
peculiar quality in Maeterlinck’s art which to a musi¬ 
cian evokes the expedience of a musical setting, and 
this quality has been felt by both Mr. Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. Ernest Newman. Subdued, slight, vague ns 
may be Maeterlinck’s outlines, “ Pollens Meli- 
sande” must be acknowledged to sound the true 
tragic chord. Has Debussy caught the beat of it? 
From his opening bars the. glamour of his orchestra 
is upon us. He makes us forget footlights and all 
the artifices of scenic stage appliances. We are with 
him in the silence and mystery, the glimmer and 
dimness, of the forest. Pie echoes the melancholy 
cadence of the sea. He catches the fleeting beauty 
of the clouds. All of this, the innermost spirit of his 
own art, happens to be also the Maeterlinekian land¬ 
scape in its every touch . . . Yet it is Miss Keeton’s 
impression that between Debussy and Maeterlinck 
there seem to exist here and there several discords 
too sharp and unblendable even for Debussy’s magic 
manipulations of dissonances. 

Intuitive Hearing. 

The sixth sense has been known to musicians 
generally under the somewhat misleading term 
“intuitive hearing.” Mr. William Wallace (author 
of “ The Threshold of Music ”) does not presume to 
give it a name, but he is the first to recognise it as a 
new cerebral process. With perfect command of the 
scientific method, he shows that this sense is a 
development of the last two hundred years ; that in 
all the previous centuries, during which men sang 
and some manner of music flourished, nature was hut 
preparing the auditory apparatus to conceive sounds 
and their pitch relations in silence ; that it is only now 
that a limited fraction of the human family has i ome 
to a complete possession of this faculty ; and that 
the whole significance of music, its effective corre¬ 
lation to other mental energies, in one word, its 
usefulness, can only be established when the musical 
sense has become, as it surely will, the heritage in 
.varying degrees of all men instead of a few.-— 
F. H. Burton, in Forum , Sept. 

Mkni>ki.ssohn as a Tkac.ufk. 

The September number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
(gives us a scries of hitherto unpublished letters by 
Mendelssohn, addressed to Wilhelm von Boguslawski. 
Bruno Hake, who edits the correspondence, says 
Boguslawski was a fellow-student of Mendelssohn’s, 
and that they showed each other their compositions, 
and made music and played chess together. Bogus¬ 


lawski, who was six years older than Mendelssohn, 
entered the public service, and thus the comradeship 
was interrupted. From time to time, however, 
Boguslawski continued to send his compositions to 
Mendelssohn, asking the latter for his opinion of 
them, and in due course Mendelssohn acknowledged 
them and criticised them frankly. 'Abuse criticisms 
are now published for the first time. ^ 

Hogarth, I’or irait-J’atntkr. 

Hogarth the portrait-painter has been obscured 
by Hogarth the satirist, hut Mi. R. E. D. Skotchlcy, 
who contributes an article cm Hogarth to the Se[)- 
temher niirnbt r of the Art fournal , points out that 
unless Hogarth's portraits arc as well known as his 
“ [lienlied morals,” this painter’s true greatness is not 
apprehended. 11 is pictures in the National Gallery 
show his portraiture as it should b< shown—ample, 
candid, unlahorious in success, Eucidity is enchant¬ 
ing in Mis. Sailer; and the crisp hair and the warm 
light of pearls on her nc< k, the silks and laces, the 
gown and »he fine-textured Gee are passages of lovely 
accomplishment in Envmia i'enton. The moie vital 
spontaneities ol his sure handling air to he studied in 
the faces—-the unaniel-like paint ol the Miss Fenton, 
the solid, genial painting of his own face, and the 
variety of definition employed in the six heads of his 
servants. Qualities of charactci not to lie discerned 
by the hard-and-fast moralist receive instinctive 
expression at his hand. In his portiait masterpieces, 
and m them alone, we see the pcifeetly free operation 
of his extraordinary artistic gifi, his inborn impressi¬ 
bility to the beautiful matter ol simple hie as it has 
form, and colour, and inflexion in living faces. 

“A FavoukitI' Cumom.” 

A new addition to the Chantrev < 'ollection in the 
Tate Gallery is “ A Favourite Custom," by Sir Law¬ 
rence Vlma-Tadema. According to a writer in the 
Art Journal for September the picture was bought by 
the Trustees before it was exhibited to the public at 
the Royal Academy. It is a good example of the 
artist’s work. The Roman ladies are seen rolling, 
disrobing, or disrobed in this exquisitely circumstanced 
hath, with its veined marbles, its senii-translueent 
water, its tessellated floor, id its llowt rs. No artist 
of our time paints with mo . delicate, miniature-like 
precision than Sir Lawrence, and were miracles in 
fashion the little picture might he called a miracle of 
faultless execution. 


From May to September inclusive M. Alexandre 
JIarmel has contributed to the Revue du Monde 
Ca/hoiu/ue, a fortnightly publication, a series of articles 
on the Fables of Ea Fontaine, entitled “ How Ea 
Fontaine has represented His Beasts.” The writer 
deals in turn with the lion, the ox, the wolf, the ass, 
tht* frog, the fox, the rabbit, the rat, the cat, the dog, 
the lark and various other birds, and the bee, and 
devote., his last chapter to man. 
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FROM THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

A Proposed Psychical Cum. 

The Occult Review appeals for subscriptions for a 
new club, which is to be called Th<- International, 
and whose members are to be drawn from persons 
interested in psychical, spiritistic, and spiritual pro¬ 
gress, who are willing to pay two guineas entrance fee 
and two guineas subscription. No London club can 
be kept going on such low fees. It is proposed to 
form an Endowment Fund, to be devoted to Research, 
Lectmcs, and Experimental Seances. Applicants 
should address the Editor of the Occult Rerun e at 
164, Aldersgate Street, London, K.C. 

Julia's lit 1 RKAIT. 

The International tor August published an article 
on “ ]'ridging the Grave,” by W. T. Stead, which was 
more extensively quoted and criticised in the Press 
than any other article in the September magazines. 

The editor of the Occult Review thinks that the 
elaborate machinery—admirable from a scientific 
point of view—by «hieh the use of Julia’s bureau is 
conditioned is likely to deter survivors from attempt¬ 
ing to communicate with their friends. ]Te thinks 
that they would prefer to go to a medium direct. I»y 
all means let them go. The editor adds:- - 

I understand that tin-. I’.mcriu, while iL Ins one office in 
London at Mowbr.iv House, has .mother in the -u Imrhs, in a 
<|uiel irsulential retreat, si.Hiding in lls cm 11 grounds amongst 
trees and gardens. In such .1 spot one would eeitaiiilv think 
there: was .1 hetter ctianee of communicating with 1 lit- unseen 
than within a stone’s throw of the noisy and du-ty Strand. 

“The filmsr." 

A new psychic magazine made its appearance this 
month in the shape of The Quest, a half crown 
quarterly, edited by Mr. G. R. S. Mead. The follow¬ 
ing list of some of its contents will indicate ils range 
and scope : - 

Religion in China, l’lnf I-. If. l’aikcr ; the Divine Fermi 
clity. Rev. Ceorge Tyircll; < >11 the Nature of the (>//c 1/, 
Cf. R. S. Mead, H. \. ; Modem Hypnotism, T. \V. Milchcl), 
M.l>. : the Power of the Imagination, \. II. Ward; Wtial 1-. 
Matter? Win. Kingshmtl ; the Roin.inec' of the Holy Hiaal, 
Arthur F.dwatd Waite. 

Mr. R. I 1 '. Hall suggests a system for standardising 
the Records of all Seances. It is a good idea and 
helpful, but ho carries it a little too far. 

A 1 )keen re, or EesAerv. 1 

Mr. TTereward Carriqgton, in the Annul* of 
Psychical Science , indignantly repels Mrs. Finch’s 
extraordinary suggestion that Eusnpiu, by her erotic 
arts, swept Mr. Foilding, Mr. l.aggally, anil himself 
off their feet. Mr. Carrington says:— 

On no occasion did vve ever detect anv such “erotic tenden¬ 
cies” as Mrs. Finch describes -and as other authors, too. hare 
rcmaikcd. Not the slightest symptoms were ever noticed |>v 
any of us, T am safe in saving. Fusapia did not touch us in 
any close manner until the fifth or sixth seance. Besides, none 
of us were 111 any sense emotional men ; precisely the reverse. 
Besides, as l said before, how was it that no one of us had ever 
been similarly affected by any other medium with whom we 
had ever sat? Speaking personally, l may say that I have sat 
for hours and hours with mediums alone and in the dark, anti 
never once did I feel any peculiar symptoms—never once was l 


mllueiieed in the -.lightest degree ; never once did T see any¬ 
thing like triekciv; nrvei was there a hallucination. 

boss Tweed’s Doom Foretold. 

Mr. I’lnerio, who contributes a most interesting 
clairvoyant’s story to the Annuls of Psychical Science, 
savs that on one occasion before the fall of the Tweed 
Ring he went to see a elairvovante named Mrs. 
Desmond, who lived in gient poverty at the top of a 
tenement house in New York. As be went upstairs 
three stout men passed him on the stairs coming from 
her room. Mr. l’loede asked who they were.. __ The 
elairvovante replied : — 

“They .111- all gie.it and jiuweiful men in New York to-day, 
blit they are all deemed, deemed, and I cannot help llu-m.” 
“ What do veu mi an bv ‘doomed ?” I inquired. “That the 
great are going to tall," slu an-weted, 1.using her bony hand 
very inipre.sivcJy, “ that shame, dislumoiu, death is close upon 
them.” 

I was, of 1 nurse, Soimwliat si utlcd hv this speeth, and asked 
llei w lie I tie huge maw will) the di intend siml was, as lie had 

made .1 parts ill.11 lmprcssnm .. me, and she told me that 

his mme w is Win. W. I\v> cd, tin “boss” e( New York Lily, 
and that one ot liis umipanioiis vv is Peter II. .Sweeney. She 
also gave me the name of the thud ei.iri, lull I do not remember 
well enough to say positively, but think that it was <'oiinolly, 
tile othei memliei of (In- noloiiotis Iriinin irate. (In mv expicss- 
ing surprise that she should have -iii h distinguished visitors, she 
said, “(III, yi-, they have been here seveial times recently to 
'orisiill me. Tin \ isk mv alvn-e, but tliev won’t believe when 
I tell ibelli that they are doomed, and that no earthly power 
can s ive them.” 

The Fiery H\ni> of the Lost Sou. 

There i« a very gnu some paper m the Annult of 
Psyc/ncul Science describing with great circumstan¬ 
tiality of detail a number of cases m which the 
returning spirit has scotched pielutes, clothes, and 
the human skin, on which it has laid its hand. This 
has in the past been regatded as a proof that the poor 
rarnunt was in Hell, or at least in l’urgalorv. Jt is 
now, however, helit \< d that the scorching effect pro¬ 
duced by the hand of the returning spirit lias nothing 
to do with the stale ot Ins soul, but is solely due to 
the fact that tin velocity ol the vibrations of the 
etheric body assumed for the occasion when brought 
m contact with physical matter produces a burn. It 
is even suggested that this was the reason Christ said 
“Touch me not” to Maty Magdalen when she 
approached Him after ITis resurrection. 

The Ptivstoi.oov of Vlsual Hai.iar'inations. 

Mr. H. Dennis Taylor contributes to the Annuls a 
very elaborate paper on the physiological limits of 
visual hallucination : - 

Tin- mu in object <>f Ibis article is to examine critically the 
theory of visual hallucination held by the physiological .school 
ol thought, to attack it on the physiologist’s own giounds, and 
show that it lias been strained far bevond what is logically justi¬ 
fiable or thinkable, and that theiefore the view of the more 
advanced psychical students and spiritualists who would grant a 
real objective existence to many apparitions lias a t.u stronger 
basis than has yet been realised. 

The article, to a non-scientific reader, seems 
singularly convincing. Mr. A. E, Waite contributes 
to the Occult Review an illustrated paper on Johlj . 
Dee in Tradition and History. 



Random Readings from the Reviews. 


Till! JOHNSON CENTENARY. 

September being the month of the Johnson Cen¬ 
tenary, the September number of the Bookman is a 
Dr. Johnson number. The first article, by Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe, insists that Dr. Johnson the man 
is greater than his work. According to this critic 
Johnson as a writer is a man whom no one can afford 
not to taste, but on whom very few can ever be 
induced to make a full meal. His literary influence 
persists and is profoundly felt by thousands who have 
never read a line of his work. His moral influence 
is felt even more profoundly by a world v l.ich has 
turned its back with one accord upon Ins moral 
writings. Johnson was a greater, and a better, but a 
far more imperfect man than is generally conceived. 

■ More needs to be said about his contradictory 
qualities, his egotism, his unfairness, before we can 
freely take him to our hearts and value him as we 
should. . . . The intensity of his posthumous life is 

■ the most interesting thing about him. His immor¬ 
tality began long before he died. Mr. II. Spencer 

.Scott deals with Johnson the writer; and Mr. C. S. 

; Sargisson writes on Johnson’s ancestry, especially his 
inheritance through bis mother. 

# * # 

WHO WROTE “THE NUT-15KOWN MAID ” ? 

) In the September number of Poet Lore Mr. Eugene 
' C. Dolson refers to “ The Nut-Brown Maul,” and asks 


whether any one has ever thought of attributing this 
.fine relic of ancient poetry to Sir Thomas More. 
There is something about the ballad so simple and 
'natural, and at the same time so suggestive of refinc- 
(jnent, he says, that it seems to stand quite apart from 
; all other English verse of the fifteenth century. Its 
author, evidently a person of culture, knew the value 
; of simply expressed language. It was first published 
anonymously in “ Arnold’s Chronicle ” about the 
,'year 1502. Mr. Dolson has been reading a specimen 
Of Sir Thomas More’s juvenile poetry, and he notes 


• fhat its resemblance to “The Nut-Brown Maid” in 
(rhyme, metre, and the peculiar swing and sound of 
lthe verse, is striking indeed. The measure in which 
(J>Oth poems are written, with rhymes in the middle of 
|the lines, was not by any means common in those 
x^ays. More was twenty-two years of age when “The 
^Nut-Brown Maid ” was first published, and in his 

i uth he wrote considerable verse. 

* * # 

THE SEAMEN’S FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 

When the headquarters of the Order were trans- 
red in 1896 to Alton, near Southampton, the scope 
the society’s work began to flow into a new 
innel, largely owing to the fact that it then came 
0 contact principally with the unemployed seaman, 
r Alton lies on the road between Southampton and 
ndon, and is passed by the sailor tramping from 
; port to another in search of work. Sometimes 
se men arrive at the Abbey in a state of utter 


destitution, and sometimes sick unto death. And 
the Abbey gives hospitality to such as these. To the 
ordinary sailor on tramp the Abbey affords temporary 
rest and shelter, and, whore necessary, gratuitous 
food. Such men, after receiving food and drink, and 
enjoying a short rest, are sent on thejj quest for work 
the same day. In many cases, however, it would he 
sheer cruelty to do so, and the sailor, be he man or 
hoy, who arrives with sore and bleeding feet, or weak 
through exposure and starvation, is kept in the Abbey 
until he is sufficiently restored to resume his search 
for work. That the condition of many of these 
sailors who receive this help is not exaggerated by 
Father Hopkins and his colleagues is abundantly 
testified from other sources.—F. I lout ell, in Mill- 
gate Monthly , Sept. 

# * * 

the Londoner’s “urimcity.” 

The Englishman has quite justly been accused of 
insularity. That in itself had, hut there is a com¬ 
pound insularity for which no word of English exists, 
because the state of mind is not realised. It is the 
citified insularity of London, London’s “ urbacity.” 
1 had to coin a word for it. The Londoner is not 
proud of London, because he does not know h er 
beauty, her grandeur, her power, her overwhelming 
romance. He has not seen the others. He has no 
standard of com pan son. lie thinks London is the 
world. Ho in many ways she is, and he may be 
excused for this attitude of mind. I have roamed the 
Empire, the world, over, yet ■ ,r ter a month in London 
I find the mantle of urbacity settling down on me— 
but it is always a qualified urbacity. —1’. A. Vailk, in 
the Fortnightly. 

* * * 

DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE. 

Who would or could have dreamed that British 
Democracy and British Imperialism could have a 
single thought in common ? or that it remained for a 
Kadical-Soeial House of Commons to first inaugurate 
a practical, sagacious, and thoroughly effectual recon¬ 
structive Imperial measure, which should at once 
appeal to the common sympathies and sentiments of 
the entire British Empire ? Yet this is precisely 
what the proposed Inipcria' Militia Advisory Council 
of the Asquith Administration actually signifies; and 
should that great scheme become realised, as it 
appears likely to be, the Act of Parliament which 
decides its effectuality will be the brightest and most 
illustrious of measures which have ever yet adorned 
the annals of British history.— Edwin Ridley, in the 
Westminster Review. 

* * # 

THE NEW SOCIALISM. 

The new Socialism, in one word—as again and 
again shown in these pages—is not at all a theory of 
the millennium. It is a mode of taxation.—M r. 
Garvin, in the Fortnightly Rcviav. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The Nineteenth Century opens with Mr. Ellis 
Barker’s plea for a root-and-branch reform of the 
English Land system, and closes with Professor 
Wrong’s essay on the attitude of Canada, both of 
which are noticed elsewhere. 

A PLEA FOR A BRITISH ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Mr. A. H. Harrison pleads for the organisation of 
a British Arctic Expedition to start for Pullen Island 
and explore the Polar Sea in the Arctic winter. He 
argues that winter is a much better time than summer 
for Arctic exploration, and he protests against the 
practical abandonment of Arctic discovery by Great 
Britain. 

WANTED, MORE SOLDIERS. 

Cecil Bellevue argues that if Britain is to hold her 
own she must have 200,000 trained soldiers ready to 
go anywhere at a moment’s notice. His scheme 
demands the increasing of an army of six infantry 
divisions with four cavalry brigades, to an army of ten 
infantry divisions with nine cavalry brigades. Such 
an army, he thinks, would guarantee the security of 
our Continental allies, and thus ensure to us the 
fidelity of these allies. 

WORK. FOR THE WEALl'IIV UNEMPLOYED. 

Katharine Bathurst suggests that the alarmingly 
great “ mass of unused material. . . . among the unoc¬ 
cupied married women of this country ” might occupy 
itself with a much-needed work, giving voluntary help 
in State-aided schools as special teachers on extra 
subjects, such as gardening, botany, tailoring, nursing, 
or cooking ; or even by giving, as a supplementary 
geography lesson, a description of a tour abroad. 
Under present regulations this would be possible, 
says the writer, and as a former Inspector of Schools, 
she should know. She even suggests that ladies might 
take up, with proper preliminary training, the career 
of head-mistress of a small village school—the kind 
"of school for which it is now so difficult to get appli¬ 
cants. 

ANOTHER VIEW OF INDIAN STUDENTS TN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Kenneth Kirk, the foreign secretary of the 
London Intercollegiate Christian Union,jlhinks inter¬ 
course between English and Indian students far more 
possible than Mr. Dicey seems to do, judging from 
his article in the September Nineteenth Century. The 
real obstacle to it is that the Indian has so long been 
used to regard the Englishman as the “sahib,” and it 
is therefore very difficult for him to put his theories 
of equality of race Jnto practice. The writer quite 
disagrees with Mr. Dicey that Sir Curzon Wyllie’s 
was not by any means the only Anglo-Indian house 
in London open to Indian students. What is lacking 
in the life of the Indian in England is too often the 
friendship of English students, but it must not be 



thought that such friendship is impossible. Neither 
is it impossible for while and coloured students to 
take their meals together, and if, as is the case, 
Indian students often live in very poor apartments, 
the reason for this lies deep in Eastern nature, which 
does not pay much attention to its immediate sur¬ 
roundings. 

Ireland's need. 

This is, of course. Home Rule, which is refused, 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M.P., contends, by England 
alone, all other parts of the Empire being in favour 
of it. Union in South Africa leaves the local govern¬ 
ments considerable power in local affairs, and union 
in the Colonies generally has resulted from voluntary 
compacts between free States, in both which respects 
it differs fundamentally from the union of Ireland 
and Great Britain. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Of the other articles the most curious is - the Rev. 
Dr. Smythe rainier’s discussion of “ What were the 
Seraphim?” They were, he says, or rather they, 
symbolised or made concrete, the idea of the light¬ 
nings—forked lightning particularly—whiTeas the 
cherubim were originally the storm-winds. Rose M, 
Bradley’s “ On the Road in Corsica ” is a pleasantly 
written paper about Corsica in spring; but the Abh 4 
Ernest Dimnet’s paper on “The Evolution of Maurice 
Barres ” scarcely helps to comprehension of this rather 
incomprehensible wiiter. The writer admits BarriSf’ 
lyrisni and artistic writing, but somehow he seems not, 
quite to approve, and, therefore, not ^ quite to appre-, 
ciate his subject. i- 

-•’I 

The Cornhill Magazine. 

The aiticies upon “ The Parliamentary Candidate-**' 
and “Stevenson and Siinoneau ” have been separately? 
noticed. Another pleasantly written article upon life] 
in Portugal appears in the October number ; a ne*| 
story, “ Canadian Born,” begins by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward; the conclusion of Mr. Vachell’s “ The] 
Paladin ” appears, and there is a fine ballad by MKj 
Alfred Noyes, “ The Admiral’s Ghost.” I 


London for October is a very readable number." 
Besides the complete stories, which attract possibly? 
the largest public, it contains several interesting] 
papers. Much information, for example, is rnost ; 
interestingly woven into the article on “ Silence irr; 
Warfare,” respecting the various developments in 
deadly missiles. Mr. V. W. Wile sketches the as yet| 
unknown Bethmann-Hollweg, whom he describes as!-/ 
a philosopher Chancellor. H T . J. MeAliece calls u- 
certain recent political assassins. J| 

•8 

' M 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

As may In; exported, one-third of the National 
Review is devoted to a scries of war-whoops by the 
editor and his friends intended to encourage ihe 
P^eers to commit suicide, 'J'here. is a [taper by Mr. 
Cee.il Ilnrmsworlh, who pleads for a limitation in the 
length of speeches. J Ic would only allow four speeches 
of twenty minutes each to he made in one day on one 
item of business. No speech under any < irctim- 
stances should exceed one hour, excepting by special 
permission of the House. Speeches in Committee 
should he limited to live minutes. A disciplinary 
tinfe-Jimit, he thinks, woald expedite business. He 
would exempt the leader of the Opposition and the 
leader of each of the other Parties in the Ho from 
its application. 

Mr. Austin Dobson gossips pleasantly concerning 
old Kensington Palace. Mr. Prank Pox desenbes a 
snapshot of New Voile Journalism. 1 le suggests that 
i^ 1 ever any issue arose in liritish politic', big enough 
to really interest New \ ork, Mr. Hearst is quite 
capable of < hartering the J.n sitama and sealing l<> 
England a herd of stiange-speeched repoilers, or a 
deputation of two thousand New Vork mothers. 

Mr. T. Comvn-Platt publishes his first impression 
of a balloon ascent. The only new impicssion that l 
gather is the alarm excited in animals and buds by 
the apparition of the balloon. Dogs bmk, partridges 
Seek cover, rabbits bolt to tlu-ir burrows, and buds 
Jlkle themselves as if a mammoth hawk had appealed 
in the air. 

Mrs. St. l,oo Straeliev has a brief paper pleading 
for the scientific training of future mothers in domestic 
management. 

A Law Reporter, writing on Our Judicial System, 
includes the somewhat gloomy observation that no 
Navy which makes any attempt at real reform will 
find much co-operation from the Bar. 

Mr. K. A. A< land has an inteiesting paper 
• describing the working of w hat lie calls a Canadian 
Experiment -namely, the law for the prevention of 
settlements of strikes and lock-outs in mines and 
industries connected with public utilities. 

The Equinox. 

The second volume nl this mystic quarterlv is 
> even more incomprehensible than its predecessor. 
(•There is mystery and mysticism and magic and mad¬ 
ness in tins book, —poetry and prose and pictures, 
j'jfcnd all manner ot strange and incomprehensible 
|things belonging to a woild unknown. More than 
hundred pages are devoted to tin second hook, 
gfffltitlcd “ The Temple of Solomon the King,” nearly 
Ipijrfy pages to a handbook on ('.eomaney, and sixty 
(Sages to the psychology of Hashish. Of all the imb¬ 
rications that have ever reached me, this Jiqituwx is 
most puzzling. To review it is impossible; a 
jgjjiild might as well try to review Newton’s “ l’rin- 
Hpia.” I merely record its arrival, note its contents, 
ind pass it by in wontb • not unmixed with awe. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

The Contemporary Review for October contains 
Professor Delbriick’s invaluable exposition as to why 
Germany is building Dreadnought*, which is noticed 
elsewhere. ’I'he first place in the review is given to 
Lord Courtney’s paper entitled “ Peace and War,” 
the only practical portion of which is noticed under 
the heading “ Canada : the Empire arAthe Republic.” 
The other articles do not call for* pecial notice. 
Mr. F. W. Hirst writes on “ i he Taxation of Capital.” 
Dr. J. H. Rose describes the first Napoleon’s policy 
in Italy. Mr. H. A. Gibbons describes “The 
Recent Troubles in Catalonia.” He says :— 

The world li.-j - nothin;.; to fr:u from anarchism. The damage 
it doe,. I'm stir ll creates, will ever lie spoi.idie and inomentaiy. 
The ,|iMi'ichil outbreaks in Catalonia, so easily avoidable, and, 
when i, ice wax shown, so easily snppiisscd, should leach the 
impotence of anarchism in the face of the foicex of law and 
order. 

Kulcnspiegel gives a bright and nttraetive picture of 
tlie working of the P>erliu Labour Exchange. Mr. 
Joseph Burtt describes Slave, Labour on Cocoa Plan¬ 
tations ; nil Dr. Dillon’s usual brilliant c/troniqne ol 
foreign affairs contains among other interesting items 
a curious account of a Russian revolutionary heroine 
in Persia who carried bombs into Teheran stuffed 
inside her bloomers. _ 

Cassell’s Magazine. 

The principal articles in Cosset/'.', are Mr. Lionel 
Pingliam’s upon “ ('horal Singing in England To-day ” 
and Mr. E. S. Hartnell’s concluding [taper upon Atis- 
tialia, whii h is brightly and pleasantly written, and 
which is noticed separntelv. Mr. Bingham remarks 
that England has always beer pre-eminent in choral 
singing, lmt that now tlieie is a great rexixul of it, and 
that the singing which would have satisfied us even 
ten yeais ago no longer does so now. All the musical 
critics whom he has consulted testify to tlu: great 
reecn' improvement in English choral singing. 


Scribner’s Magazine. 

Till-, feature of .S cribncr's lor October is, of cour.se, 
ev-Presidcnt Roosevelt’s first article upon his African 
shooting expedition. It is a Roosevelt number, in 
fart, and there is even a Roosevelt cover. Die pho¬ 
tographs sometimes cause <■ smile, and they are not 
particularly clear, which is perhaps due to the atmo¬ 
sphere in which they were Liken having been too 
damp. As usual, in the autumn, the American maga¬ 
zines begin to publish a certain number of prettily- 
illustrated articles on English resorts or phases of 
English life. This month Scribner's publishes one 
such paper upon the Lowestoft, fishermen and fishing 
vessels. 


Cassier’s for September is a very interesting number, 
even to the non-technical reader. Besides an easy 
paper on Siberia, there are Mr. Springer’s description 
of concrete [tiles, and Mr. Sylvester Stewart’s study of 
water power from streams of moderate fall. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The October number is full of information and 
suggestion and impetus. Nearly half of the papers 
have been separately noticed. 

“AN ENGLISH-SPEAKING COPYRIGHT I.KAGT'E.” • 

Mr. W. Morris Colics suggests that the need of the 
moment is the formation of an English-speaking 
copyright league. The conditions of American copy¬ 
right are a difficulty, but not an insuperable difficulty, 
he thinks. Tor there are, only 0,000 foreign copy¬ 
rights at Washington, as against 150,000 home 
entries in the year. So small a number is, he con¬ 
siders, a negligible quantity, even to the Typograph¬ 
ical Union. He thinks this bogey of the American 
“ manufacturing clause could he. laid once and for 
all. Even if for the present the league were limited 
to the Empire., it might secure for liritish copyright 
practical solidarity. This would clear off the 
present confusion and piracy and discouragement. 

SHAKESPEARE’S “CROWNING DRAMA.” 

Georgette Lcblanc-Maeterlinck gives a rhapsody of 
a description of “ Macbeth ” at Saint-Wandrille, when 
she played Lady Macbeth. She declares :— 

The performance of “ M.iehelh ” at N.iinl-Wandrille lias signed 
a treaty of peace between reality and illusion. Hul it must he 
athled that the drama which not only withstands a trial of this 
kind, lnit issues from it triumphant ly, more human, more da/rling, 
more formidable than before, is really a work unparalleled 111 
this world, the clowning drama, the typical and eternal drama 
of our planet. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Francis Gribble tells the story of Chateaubriand’s 
last love, a passion for a girl named Hortense Allart. 
He was over sixty and she was not yet twenty-eight. 
Mr. Heckles Willson recalls some famous writers of 
the Old John Company -Hoole, Lamb, James Mill, 
John Stuart Mill, Thomas Love Peacock. Mr. 
VV. A. Gill finds the double of Henry James in 
Marivaux, novelist, essayist, and playwright, who was 
born in 16S7 and died in 17113. The cricket season 
of \<)oq is declared by E. H. 1 ). Sewell a most 
disappointing one, through the failure of the weatluu 
and through the most unexpected and astonishing 
failure of English cricket. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Mitch the most diverting article in Blackwood's is 
the Right Hon. Robert Farquaharson’s disquisition 
on “The House of Commons, from the Inside, as I 
Knew It.” Like a writer in this month’s Corn kill, 
he refers to “hecklers” at elections, and ihe difficulty 
of dealing with them, citing several good stories of 
sharp retorts upon them. 

“ I can hardly imagine a greater mental and phy¬ 
sical strain,” he says, “ than a sharply-contested 
election.” That the House of Commons is an 
unmannerly assembly he will not allow. It is full 
of worries, disappointments, foiled ambitions and 
blighted hopes; but in point of mannerliness it com¬ 


pares most far otirably with other legislatutcs. And 
it is a wonderful school of discipline. The first lesson 
the new member has to learn is, that however 
important he was outside the House, he may he, 
and probably is, quite unimportant within it. It is 
terrible for him if an old Parliamentary hand like 
“ Toby, M.P.” describes his first speech as “ maidenly, 
but not modest.” He bad far belter have broken 1 
down hopelessly and sat on his hat. 

Mr. Andrew' Lang writes on “The Sister of Golf,” 
the ancient jen tic mail, our pall-mall. So long ago 
as T772 it was out of fashion, but exactly why it 
should so utterly have passed from the mode*it is 
rather difficult to see. 

Mrs. Edgar Dugdale contributes a very agreeable 
paper upon “ A Rule Through Crete,” which, from 
Iter description, must he often very beautiful. Spring 
was the time of year chosen lor the expedition. 

Poetry, by Mr. Alfred Noyes and Mr. Henry New- 
bolt, occupies considerable space in this number. 
The opening paper is the first instalment of Sir 
Robert Anderson’s “ The Lighter Side of my Official 
Life.” 


HARPER’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

The opening article in Harpers is Mrs. Hullock- 
Workman’s illustrated account of “ Exploring the 
Glaciers of the Himalayas.” She was accompanied 
by her husband, their old exploring Italian guide, 
Cyprieti Savoyc, of Courmnveur, and three Italian 
porters. The use of an Italian gui«Je and Italian 
porters will be noted ; it is one more testimony to the 
fact that Italian guides are now the first in the world,’ 
The conditions were evidently very severe, and the, 
camps sometimes at 19,000 feet and over. The cold 1 
must often have been extreme, and at night the gales 
occasionally nearly wrenched the tents from their pegs.. 
The beautiful photographs accompanying the article' 
show plainly how difficult and sLeep were the climbs. 
The party stayed among the high Himalayan glaciei$ 
fifty days, for forty of which they camped and lived' 
at heights between 15,000 and 20,000 feet. Other 
articles are on “Old Edinburgh,” “ State Insurants^; 
in Germany,” a subject already treated several timef 
in these pages recently, and a descent into a coal; 
mine, entitled “ In the Earth Beneath.” Kipling’s! 
story, “ The House Surgeon,” is concluded, and there 
is a complete short story by Mr. Henry James. 


The “Arya” of Madras. 

The Arya is a monthly journal devoted to the dis¬ 
cussion of all non-political Indian subjects, it has had 
an existence of eight years. The journal in its original 
form had a circulation of 1,500 copies a month. 
During the last two years the regular publication of 
the journal suffered owing to the ill-health of its* 
founder and editor, Mr. T. A. Swaminatha Aiyar. H 
is now, I hope, about to regain its former position! 
and circulation. / 

■Vf 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Thk North American Review for September opens 
,’ith Mr. R. Bartholdt’s plea for borrowing money in 
Tder to rarry out permanent national improvements, 
tenator Clapp makes his moan over the abandonment 
iy the United States of the Isle of Pines, which lies 
ixty miles off the coast of Cuba. Mr. Benjamin 
f ay lor discusses the Brussels Sugar Convention, 
'aptain Barber has some words to say on the Govern¬ 
ment ownership of Diplomatic Buildings. Mr. 1 . B. 
loss shakes his head lugubriously over the agrarian 
evolution in the Middle West. There is an admir- 
Wfe bit of fooling entitled “ Is Mark Twain Dead ? ” 
1 which Mr. Eugene II. Augert very cleverl) cirodies 
dark’s recent excursion into the Baconian con- 
roversy. 

'l'HF. rF.CULlAKtrV OF TllF. HUDSON KIVI'F. 

Mr. M. Schuyler, writing on Hudson’s River 
ays:— 

' All the streams arising in the Atlantic roast range, rxrcpt- 
ig only “Hudson’s Kivei,” run “ violently down a steep place 
lto the sea,” and the Hudson, flowing p-ir.illcl witli the 
Oast line, at its head of navigation gives access to a broad 
nil level westward way. i If how small account was Henry 
lud son's quest compared with his find, which was nothing less 
aan the discoveiy ol" the one great open door of the North 
unerican continent. 

THE UNKKS'i IX INDIA. 

Mr. Henry Cotton growls ominously over Lord 
lorley’s reforms. He says :— 

While a policy of vigorous coeicion is being pursued, the 
eople of India are in no mood lo listen to any schemes of this 
tiaracler. Kvery hour the paily of discontent grows m 
jrength, and the power and influence of the moderate section 
f Indian opinion jieireptibly diminishes. It is a gloomy 
sflcction and the billci irony ol fate that, with a Liberal 
rovernment in England in power, and with Mi. Morley, the 
hampion of philosophic Liberalism, as Srrictaiy of State, 
lere should be, not only no improvement in the position or 
rospect of Indian alfaits, bat a positive aggravation of tiniest 
tld anxiety and no icalurc ol encouragement in the outlook. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

The gem of the October number of the West¬ 
minster Review is Mrs. Prances Swiney’s article 
ntitled “ Old Paiths Under New Aspects.” It 
epresents probably the highest flight of the feminine 
(Utley as to the fundamental badness of man and the 
ipodness of woman. Mrs. Swiney tells us that all 
be first Gods, including the Elohim and Jehovah, 
^re female. We can tolerate that, but when she 
fells us that Adam was a woman— according to Jewish 
lilldition he was created in a woman’s form--I cry 
lit. But Mrs. Swiney is simply splendid in her 
nroic exaltation of the Eternal Feminine. 
pAnother enthusiast of a different type, Mr. H. 
Ijg'bt, discourses upon Henry George and “ Progress 
|d Poverty.” He says :— 

Hirhe Single Tax cause is ibt; cause of ChiLl, and n< His tlis- 
jfcerited brethren, and llie only real progiessive relonn is that 
peh is taught in “Progressand Poverty A All other reforms, 
Her existing circumstances but enhance the value ol land, and 
► perpetuate the evils under which all civilised natrons groan. 


Captain Petavel sketches out the England of the 
future, when the whole country will be one vast 
garden city, Each city will have 60,000 inhabitants ; 
the cities will be dotted over the country fourteen 
miles apart. The railways are then to be as cheap 
as in Belgium, where— 

workpeople are conveyed ns far as twentAfour miles for a 
penny ; a weekly ticket, costing h;df-a-cro\m, allows them to 
travel sixty-two miles to and front their work daily. The Bel¬ 
gian State Railways carry an enormous working-class traffic at 
the rate of about a penny for ten miles. 


SOUTH AFRICA IN THE MAKING. 

The re is at present a peculiar fascination about 
The St, tie, the South African National Magazine. 
Month by month it shows us a Stair: in the making. 
The September number is full of comment and sug¬ 
gestion occasioned by the passing of the Act of 
Union. Tt laments the postponement of the Procla¬ 
mation of Union to May 31st instead of January xst. 
It remarks on the relaxing < <i ihe old ties which hound 
South Africa to the Mother Country, hut declares that 
their place is taken by new and stronger ties, the 
strongest tie of all being “ that loyal passion for our 
temperate kings which sways all parts of the British 
dominion.” Its pages are. full of suggestions as to 
the future of the nation that is just being born. 

One of the first claims made is that for the estab¬ 
lishment of coast lighthouses. There is a paper on 
the Indigence Commission and the Mining Industry 
Commission, and an urgent plea is made for the 
encouragement of white labo„r. The Churches are 
roundly reproached for having neglected the material 
reforms required for the development of the country 
and the welfare of the labourers, while and black, 
while strenuously demanding political rights for the 
native Another paper urges the impoi lance of the 
promotion of technical education. Another discusses 
the position of the native Protectorates The begin¬ 
nings of the nation are also recalled in a charmingly 
illustrated sketch of an eighteenth century South 
African village. 


A Plea for “Imvo.” 

The South African nat.ves shut out from the 
Legislature of South Africa stand more urgently than 
ever in need of an organ in the Press. A good live 
editor, a brisk, widely-circulated paper will be worth 
more to our coloured fellow-citizens than many scats 
in Parliament. In Mr. Tenga Jabavu there is the 
editor, and in Imvo (Native Opinion), published at 
King Williainstown, a journal which, if adequately 
supplied with capital, ought to be the Tribune of the 
South African native. 1 heartily commend Imvo 
to the sympathy and support of all those who have 
smarted under the betrayal of the native cause 
imposed on the Imperial Parliament by the sjambok 
of the South African whites. 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

“The Decadence of Europe” is the title of a 
pessimistic article in the Nuova Autologin by the 
Deputy E. de Marinis, in which he argues that the 
extension of the Monroe doctrine to include both 
Americas and the marvellous uprising of Japan as h. 
leader of Asiatic races are developments pregnant 
with danger to Europe. A century ago Europe 
dominated the world ; to-day, he asserts, “the centre 
of history and civilisation must he sought elsewhere,” 
and it is to Asia and America that the future belongs. 
Europe is on the down grade, and we are all living in 
a fool’s paradise. England, in his opinion, is the 
nation that will suffer the earliest and greatest losses 
in the near future. Italy, on the contrary, for reasons 
that will appear more convincing to an Italian than to 
anyone else, will rise as others fall, and in the coming 
phase of the world's history “ will celebrate her third 
and final renaissance.” The article undoubtedly con¬ 
tains many considerations worthy of notice. R. della 
Volta contributes an extremely well-informed article 
on Mr. Lloyd George and his "Budget, pointing out 
the economic problems of the moment felt in Conti¬ 
nental countries as acutely as here. He emphatically 
approves the Budget as a whole and applauds the 
audacity of its author, but considers “ the raid on the 
sinking fund ” as a “ bad and heretical ” proposal. 
The songs and song-writers of Naples have been the 
subject of two long articles by A. Coslnghola. 

In the Rnssc^nu Contempornncn the well-known 
author, A. Cervesato, begins a series of interesting 
articles dealing with the Roman Campagna. The un¬ 
happy inhabitants of this vast melancholy liact of rough 
grassland still live in a condition of abject misery. 
They are crowded together, either in straw huts or 111 
dug-out caves, where none of the decencies ol life 
can be observed. “Women with scarcely human 
faces and swarms of half-naked children clamour for 
alms at the approach of any stranger.” The author 
admits that, in response to Commissions and Reports, 
the Government has attempted to deal with this 
grave evil, but declares that the position of things is 
as bad as, if not worse than, it was thirty years ago. 

E. Luraghi continues in the Rnsugnit Nnzionnlc his 
detailed study of the “ Christian Churches of Eng¬ 
land,” the September instalments ' dealing on the 
whole accurately with the varying doctrines and prac¬ 
tice of the High and the Low Church parties and parish 
organisations. A. Agabiti contributes a vigorous 
denunciation of vivisection. The mid-September 
number contains an admirable article, at once 
idealistic and practical, on the moral instruction of 
youth in matters pertaining to sex, urging that such 
teaching, however necessary, must always he indi¬ 
vidual, and can never safely be given as part of the 
ordinary school curriculum. The author adds a 
short bibliography of books for teachers and parents 
to consult on this always difficult problem. 

The Rivista Jnternazionnle devotes its opening 
pages to an eloquent exposition by the Rev. M. 


O’Riordan of the civil and religious disabilities suf¬ 
fered since the Reformation by Catholics and Irish¬ 
men at the hands of England, together with an 
account of the present agitation to abolish the Royal 
declaration and the remaining Catholic disabilities. 
No single religious light, he declares, has fyeen offered 
freely to Catholics—all have been won only after a 
severe struggle and at the price of innumerable sacri¬ 
fices. The author, writing emphatically as an Irish¬ 
man, scarcely does justice to the English Catholic 
minority ; for him the cause of the Church through¬ 
out the British Empiic lies wholly in the hands of the 
Irish nation. 

Emporium publishes a detailed account of fashions 
in woman’s dress in Italy, and especially of woman’s 
head-dress, illustrated by a large! number of exquisite 
examples drawn from the old masters. There is also 
an excellent account of Edward Fitzgerald and his 
translation of Omar Khayyam. 

f,n Lift urn, always up-to-date, prints many enter¬ 
taining photographs of recent aviation exploits. 


THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

“A Dutch Source of Robinson Crusoe” is a title 
calculated to attract the attention of the majority of 
the readers of Ouzo Eniw. Did Defoe really evolve 
his famous story from the adventures of Alexander 
Selkirk, or did lie take his idea and many of his inci¬ 
dents from the (then) recently published and little- 
known romance of “The Kingdom of Krinke 
Kesmcs”? Juan do Pesos, the heto or the slory, is 
a Dutchman, who has taken a Spanish name for 
trading purposes; on a voyage to the Philippines the) 
ship is driven by a terrible storm towards the coast 
of Southland ; the ship is wrecked, and then we have 
many of the details with which Robinson Crusoe has 
made us familiar. There is the construction of twq 
dwellings—one railed a castle and the other a fort,; 
the cave, the cutting of a truncheon, the journey tP 
and from the wrecked ship to take off the necessary', 
articles, and so forth. There is such a strange coinS 
cidence about these details as to render it quite easy- 
to say that Defoe borrowed them from “ Krinke 
Kesrnes”; in tact, there is one error in “ Robinsph 
Crusoe ” which is also found in the Dutch story, 
suggesting that Deloe adhered so closely to thft; 
oiigina! as to overlook the mistake ! Afterwards* 
Juan and six companions are taken into the, 
interior of the country, where they find a people 
enjoying all the benefits of a high form of civilisa* 
tion ; these men and women talk all kinds of known 
languages, and have ideas that leave little doubt that 
the writer of the story, Hendrik Smeeks, had studied 
More’s “ Utopia ” All these different languages were, 
learnt from men of various nations wrecked in one 
ship at some earlier period. Boys and girls are 
brought up on different islands, and there are many 
other details of an interesting character. This story,, 
which deserves to be better known, was published in. 
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1708, before the experiences of Selkirk were made 
public. 

Vragen drs Tijds has an article on the Dutch 
elections, with the usual batch of ballot-box statistics. 
The second contribution relates the story of a bequest 
for the plirpose of erecting a statue to Christiaan 
Huygens. Difficulties have arisen between the 
Scientific Society and the Common Council, and in 
all probability no statue will be erected. This has 
aroused much feeling throughout Holland. 

Some notes on Gaston Da Touche, with repro¬ 
ductions of a few of bis pictures, are given in Elsevier. 
The following article is illustrated with various views 
of the Church of St. Jan at Couda ; this i >ne of the 
series of “ 1 )utch Churches.” Of greater interest is 
the contribution on Henry Hudson’s \oyage from 
Amsterdam in the lla!ve Main , in the course of 
which he discovered the river that bears his name. 
That was three centuries ago, and the Dutch people 
are making a reproduction of the vessel, which lhe> 
intend to present to the American nation. 

In De Gids Dr. Vurtheim gives a graphic account 
of a Greek tour, recalling memories of the incidents 
with which Creek mythology and history are replete. 
The native policy of the Dutch in their East Indian 
possessions is ably dealt with in another niticle, in 
' which the writer sketches the dual method of govern¬ 
ment hitherto existing for the benefit of Europeans 
and Asiatics, and shows how the policy must be 
changed now that the Eastern peoples are waking up. 
There is a continuation of the contribution on Russian 
epic poems, this instalment treating the historical 
elements of the folk-songs. Some of these song 
stories have come from the South of Russia, some 
from Mongolian sources, all having been carried 
towards the north when Mosc ow became the central , 
point. It can scarcely he said that there is a great 
Russian national epic ; there- are a large number of 
folk-song stories, historical and mythical, some being 
local variants of one theme. I11 one of Tolstoi’s 
• novels there is a poisoning incident which some 
suppose to have been taken from history; it may 
have been, but that same incident oc curs in one of 
these folk-songs. Among the other noteworthy 
contents of this re\ii-\v is an aiticle on Christian 
Science, which seems to Ire making considerable 
headway in Holland. 

r ' “ - 

THE! SPANISH REVIEWS. 

Nuestro Tietnpo contains an artic le on Diplomatic 
Representation m Morocco. After sketching the 
«;course of events until the signing of the Treaty of 
frTetuan, nearly half a century ago, the w liter sets forth 
r .,what has been done by Spain since that time in older 
<;,t0 demonstrate her impoil.mce. The English and 
^.French quickly establishe d their representatives ; the 
1 Germans tollowed some ume afterwards, hut soon 
\ caught up witii the other two Powers; then Spain 
•began to bestir ht-melf, and went farther than any. 


The representative of the country which had wrung 
from the Moors the concessions enjoyed by European 
Rowers was of practically the same rank as others at 
first, but was soon elevated to a higher position, and 
finally became Minister Plenipotentiary of the First 
Class. Secretaries were appointed until the number 
reached three; attaches to the nuknher of six were 
nominated, even a military andWt naval attache, 
although there were no army and no navy to be 
watc hed and studied. A legal adviser, a doctor, and 
a secret service agent were added, all with good 
salaries and bountiful allowances for “ extras.” All 
that Spain has received for this outlay may he stated 
as consisting of maps of various places now much 
frequented and well known to every European Rower. 
The- English laid a cable from Gibraltar to Tangiers, 
and made much profit, so the Spaniards decided to 
imitate them. They acted on the principle that 
governs Spain when building ships : as soon as the 
keel is laid, a crew is appointed and paid. The offi¬ 
cials and employes were appointed for the cable 
service, and the Englis -v'nip laid the cable itself! 
During twenty-five years that cable has done very 
little work, but the employes and officials have been 
paid all the Lime. 

In an article on Emigration, in the current issue 
of La Ledura, the writer endeavours to find consola¬ 
tion in the fact that the Spaniards who leave their 
country, go awav to do better and to cherish a love 
of Spain that will ultimately be for the benefit and 
glory of the mother country ; because- those people, 
or very many of them, go away hungry, uneducated, 
and ignorant, it does not follow that they are intel¬ 
lectually and physically useless. We must not doubt, 
he says, the mental and bodily power of these poor 
emigrants ; they do well to go away, and their natural 
characteristics are strengthened and improved by 
thei- new surroundings. Why he pessimistic concern¬ 
ing the future- of Spain because some of her people 
are seeking homes in other countries V They will 
finally assist in the: redemption of the- old country. 
This issue also contains an excellent article on 
Josephine Duller. 

The most attractive aiticle in Espana Aludcrna is 
that 011 the Count of Aianela, who flourished m Spain 
during tlu: eighteenth o ntury. He was one of a 
small body of brilliant m .-n who filled wilh glory the 
reign of (diaries III. As Governor of Castille Aranda 
won the hearts of the people by his allability, anil was 
noted for his absolute impartiality and justice towards 
good and bad alike. One of his first measures was 
to clear the capital of all vagrants, gamblers and 
people of evil repute, who were strong enough to 
work and yet would not work. For the: better govern¬ 
ment of the city he divided it into eight wards, each 
subdivided into a certain number of distiicts with a 
chief, or mayor, elected by his neighbours. In April, 
1767, Aranda managed to bring about the expulsion 
of the Jesuits from Spain, and he reformed the mone¬ 
tary system. 



Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


Under this head the reader will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL. 

Armies : 

Italian Artillery bv X.X.X., “ Nouvelle Rev,” Sept. i. 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : 

Recent Progress in Aerial Navigation, by M. ]’. Banel- 
Rivet, “ Rev. rles Deuv Moivles,” Sept. f. 

'I’be Airship in Germany, by J<. Thirst, “ Chambers's 
Jrnal,” Oct. 

Geiman Military Balloons, “ Nouvrllr Rev,” Sept ly 

First Impressions in a Balloon, by T. Coinyii-Plait, 
“ National Rev,” Oct. 

Canals : 

Inland Navigation of Great Britain, In W. R. Baldvvin- 
Wiseinan, “ Windsot Mae.” c let. 

Children : 

Halt-Timers in the Factories, In iS. < "liesser, 
“ Westminster Rev,” Oct. 

Crime and Prisons : 

Preventive Detention in France, by J. Signorel, 
< irandc Rev,” Sept. to. 

Educa'ion : 

A New Scheme for Imperial Scholarships, by P. \. 
\ r aile, ‘‘Fortnightly Rev,” Oil. 

Enii ’ration : 

British Colonies for Biitisli Wandeiers, by Mary F. S 
llervcy, “ Empire Rev,” Oil. 

Evolution ; 

Darwinians at Cambridge, In C. Bougie, “ Rev. de 
Paris,” Sept. i. 

Housing, etc. : 

The Town Planning of the Fiituie, bv J. W. Petavel, 
"Westminster Rev.” (let. 

Finance : 

The Taxation of Capital, by F. \V, Ilirst, “ Conlemp. 
Rev,” Oct. 

The L.and, the Landlords, and ihe People, by J. L. 
Baikir, “ NineleeiilU Cent,” (let 

The Valuation Proposals of the Govei mneiit, by Su 
]. D. Poynder, *' Nineteenth Cent.” Oct. 

The Real Reason for rejecting tile Budget, by Verax, 
"National Rev,” ()i t. 

The Peers and the Situalion. bv Member of House of 
Lords, " N itioii.il Rev,” t let." 

Progress and Poverty, by J. Uagot, “WcslinmsUi 
Rev,” Oct. 

The Three Speeches fbv Lord Rosebeiv. II. il. 
Asquith, and A. J. Balfouri, " BJai kuond.” Of i 

Socialists and tIn Budget, by I'.. S. IJeesly, “ Posi¬ 
tivist Rev,” Oct. 

Logic of Free Trade, by B. Pratt, pin., “Westminster 
Rev,” Oct. 

Protection, Free Trade, and Unemployment, by L. L. 
Price, “ National Rev.” Oct. 

Tariff Reform “ Science,” by W. M. Lightbody, “ West¬ 
minster Rev.” Oct. 

The Brussels Sugar Convention, by Benj. Taylor, 
“ North Amcr. Rev,” Sepi. 

Ireland : 

Ireland’s Need, by Stephen Gvvyrm. “Nineteenth 
Cent,” (let. 

Land Reform in Ireland, by M. J. Bonn, “ Economic 
Jrnal,” Sept. 

Labour Problems : 

Hours of Labour, by S. J. Chapman, “Economic 
Jrnal,” Sept. 


Th" Shoo Hours Bill, by Sir J. Barker, “Financial 
Rev. of Revs,” Oil. 

The Problem of the Unemployed, bv' E. Grubb, 
“ London Orly," i let. 

The Berlin Labour Em linage, by Eulenspiegd, “ Con¬ 
temn. Rev," t let. 

A t'anadian Experiment, by F. .V. A< land, “ National- 
Rev,’' On. 

State Servants and the Rccuit Fiench Si tikes, by 
J . If. I Larlev, " Socialist Rev. tin. 

Slate Insurance in C.irmativ, bv Madge C. Jenisori, 
“ llainer,” On. 

Trade Unions and the New Insm.nice Law in Ger¬ 
main, bv F. C. !• ri udenbetg, “ Preusslsi lie Jalir- 
Inichor." Sepi. 

Tiie Aomt• 111n.-f• 1 11j> Om.stitui, i>* R. Bray, “ Economic 
Jrnal," Sept. 

Law : 

Our Indicia! System, bv Law Reporter, “National 
Rev,” Oct. 

Local and Municipal Government : 

London in ibe Finnic, bv Greater Londoner, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” (>i 1 

Asse-isincni ol Flat , * liftecs, etc., by F. O. Lyons, 
“ E< onomic linal,” Sepi. 

Marriage Laws : 

Divone m \menca and England, by lb ilannieus,, 
“ North Amei. Rev,” Si pi. 

Navies . 

Limitation of the Growth of Naval \rm mienls, by' 
Vh i- Adnmal von \hli li Id. “ 1 )eiu-.die Rev.” Sept. 

Naval Ai mamenls, by I.old \veburv, “Deutsche 1 ' 
Rev,” Oct. 


Tin Dis.mii.imeiit Oiii-stimi, bv V’u c-Adiuiral von J 
•\hlefeld, " Deufsi In Ri v,” < let. 

British and Geiman \i mamenls, bv Capl. C. Uatlinc^g 
“Nineteentli Cent,” Oel. 

Whv does liiTin.my build Warships:* by Dr. KantC 
Delbruvk, “ Conlemp. Rev,”<lil. v' 

Babv Navies; I he Colonics’ Pluii ge, by A. Hurd,| 
“ Fortnightly Rev," Oil. G. 
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THESE BE THY GODS, O ISRAEL! 

LADY CARDIGAN’S RECOLLECTIONS: A PICTURE OF THE PEERS.* 

It is, however, less for the particular anecdotes than for the total effect of the sum of the anecdotes as a faithful picture of an 
extinct society that the book is notable. It is a picture of people who regard themselves as the cream of the earth, who have no 
serious occupation, and who spend their whole time in hunting, drinking, and making love to each other’s wives—a most delight¬ 
ful object-lesson, in fact, on the ancient adage about Satan and idle hands and mischief ; and l.ady Cardigan tells us all about it 
without the least affectation of being shocked. Her tone is that of the French cynic who admitted the truth of the moralist's 
impeachment of the proceedings at the Court of the Third Napoleon, but concluded with the remark, “ Au moins on s’est diabler 
went amuse .”—The Times, September 23. 


J UST now a good many people, otherwise sane, or 
at least sufficiently sane to be allowed to be at 
large without keepers, are writing and talking 
as if the English were thirsting with a strange desire 
to establish the sovereignty of the Peers on the ruins 
•of the hard-won liberties of the People. It is a 
strange delusion, and dangerous withal. But it seems 
to be seriously entertained by some whose party zeal 
has eaten up not only their discretion but their 
reason to such an extent 


rogative of the Peers vanishes for ever. The 
supreme service which Lady Cardigan has rendered 
to the nation at this juncture is that of revealing to 
us, with a burst of limelight, the morals of the; 
homes in which these men have been reared into 
whose hands we are asked to place the sceptre of 
supreme sovereignty. “ Upon what meat doth this 
our Ccesar feed that he has grown so great ? " Lady 
Cardigan shows us in her cynical gossiping revela¬ 
tions upon what ethical 


that they imagine the 
British democracy is 
ready to fall down on its 
face before the “ wild 
peers from the woods” 
and cry to them, “ Come 
and reign over us ! ” 

At such a moment it is 
perhaps a fortunate coin¬ 
cidence that one of the 
sacred caste, blue-blooded 
■of the blue - blooded, 
should have of her own 
motion undertaken to ex¬ 
hibit to the plain folk who 
toil and moil and build 
up the fabric of national 
prosperity what manner 
■of folk these men are 
into whose hands we are 
asked to surrender our 
right to self-government. 

For, of course, if the 
claims of the Peers to 
meddle with finance be 
once admitted, the funda¬ 
mental principle of no 
taxation without repre¬ 
sentation goes by the 
board, and the one solitary 
privilege which enables 
the House of Commons 
to defend the rights of the 
people against the pre- 

Eveidchsra.il. xos. 6d. net. Bust of Lady Cardigan, by Boehm. 



and social diet our Peers 
have fed as a qualifica¬ 
tion for being made, 
masters of the liberties 
of England. 

Lady Cardigan is no 
ill-tempered Radical rail* 
ing at the powers that be$ 
She is serenely uncotvl 
sr.ious of the effect whicHlj 
her Recollections mu$| 
produce upon a nation! 
suddenly challenged 
surrender its ancied|| 
privileges to the Hou^ffi 
of Lords. It is this venl 
unconsciousness of het$| 
this supreme aristocrat^ 
disdain of the commoti 
people, which makes hm 
so deadly a witneml 
against her caste and he! 
class. It is as if one pm 
the French nobles on (figg 
eve of the French RevO-jj 
lution were to descri&f| 
the state of France undejfif 
the ancien regime. Ladyi 
Cardigan is not 
parently conscious of tbf| 
existence of the masseO 
They exist, no doubt, am 
cattle and sheep exi$i|| 
but there is far keen™ 
and more grateful appnii 
cation expressed of hqH 
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horses than there is of the men whose labour enabled 
her to live the life of a gilded butterfly. 

This is not due to any special wickedness or oal- 
lo.tsness on her part. It is the natural product of 
the system which culminates in the House of Lords. 
So far from being hateful, as might be expected of 
so supreme a specimen of a selfish Order, Lady- 
Cardigan is distinctly a rather attractive personality, 
a gossip, who, although ill-natured, is not without 
charm. 

BADY CARDIGAN AT K1C.H I V-M >UR. 

Her Recollections disarm criticism by the naive 
satisfaction with herself which is revealed in every 
page. Mr. John Burns and Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
are usually cited as the two men who, more than 
all their contemporaries, are supremely satisfied with 
the handiwork of the Creator. Lady Cardigan runs 
them hard. Was there ever a more delightfully 
ingenuous outburst of self-satisfaction than is to be 
found in the following passage ? It is like the coin 
placent remarks of a clever child or of the President 
of the Local Government Board when he is in his 
best form:— 

I have enjoyed my life thoroughly, and at eighty-four years 
of age I am still capable of entertaining my filends in both 
town and country. 1 can amuse myself with singing and 
playing; my business faculties are as keen as ever ; I have a 
good digestion and can enjoy my dinner, heedless of any new- 
fashioned fads about food. I do not even feel old ; perhaps 
that is because I know the secret of the joie de vivre. — (P. 145.) 

I have been singularly free fioin illness all my life ; but 
although I have met with accidents from fire and water, I never 
experienced any ill results.—(I*. 157.) 

In the pleasant evening of iny days, surrounded by affectionate 
friends and able to enjoy myself, with my faculties unimpaiicd, 
I am just as happy as when, sisty years ago, in all the pride of 
• budding womanhood, I stood on the threshold of life heedless 
of what the future might hold in store for me.—(P. 175.) 

But, on the whole, fortune has been very good in endowing 
■<hc with health, wealth, and long life. I have seen everything 
worth seeing, and known everyone worth knowing. —(P. 177.) 

A PAGAN PEERESS. 

Judging from her Recollections, she never read a 
book, met an author, knew anyone out of Society, or 
cared seriously for the condition of the people, or 
, religion, or politics. The one business of her life was 
to have a good time. She has had a good time, and 
she is glad of it, and says so. A more frankly 
immoral old Pagan has seldom presented herself 
\ naked and unashamed before the eyes of the world. 
V' Not that Lady Cardigan is immoral, or has ever been 
so, in the conventional sense of that word. Judging 
. front these Recollections, she moved like a vestal 
arrayed in stainless robes in the midst of a Society 
& .which, judging from her own account of it, was very 
Ilf little better than that of the Court of Charles II. as 
Ik described in the memoirs of the Count de Gmmniunt. 
j§ Not that she paints herself as a saint-far from it. 
Sj'But amid all her feverish pursuit of pleasure she has 
(| nt> amour to confess. Her lovers all offer marriage, 
feftnd although she married twice,she might have married 
it ; Jialf-a-dozen times. This renders all the more remark* 

t- * 


able the extraordinary frankness with which she 
prattles concerning the amours and the intrigues of 
her friends and acquaintances. 

THE VENIAf. SIN OE ADULTERY. 

One needs to go to the terrific imagery of the 
Hebrew prophets to find phrases, fit adequately to 
describe the morals of the “ nobl 4 ” lords and their 
paramours which Lady Cardigim depicts in her 
gossipy Recollections. As a motto for the book 
the following text from the prophecies of Jeremiah 
would not have been inappropriate: “ When I had 

fed them to the full, they then committed adultery. 
They were as fed horses in the morning : every one 
neighed after their neighbour’s wife.” 

It would, of course, be abominably unjust to 
assume that the corrupt and vicious people, royal, 
titled, and otherwise, whom Lady Cardigan describes, 
are fair average samples of the members of the pre¬ 
sent House of Lords. But here is Lady Cardigan 
herself, one of the greatiwt of the great ladies of the 
patrician caste, producing a book reeking with stories- 
of aduliery as if it were !ue natural atmosphere of the 
aristocratic world. Lady Cardigan is an old and fast 
friend of the King. For sixty years she has moved in 
the highest circles of English Society. When in her 
eighty-fourth year she sits down to write out her 
Recollections, we have this scandalous chronicle 
of the everyday life of the class from which 
we draw our hereditary legislators. For a- caste 
which is based on the hereditary principle it is some¬ 
what surprising that so little pains is taken to keep 
the strain pure. But without further preamble let us 
see what Lady Cardigan ha . to tell us of the Sacred 
Order which, not content with enjoying all the good 
things of this life, now proposes to wrest from the 
Commons the one solitary privilege they have 
hitherto possessed. 

HER FATHER. 

Nothing is sacred to a sapper, and Lady Cardigan 
spares nobody. Forgetting the curse pronounced upon 
Ham, she does not hesitate to reveal the shame 
of her own father. Lady Cardigan was born on 
December 24th, 1824, at 6 Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. Her father was Spencer Horsey de Horsey, 
of the ancient family of d„ Horsey. Iler mother was 
Lady Louisa, eldest daughter of the first Earl of 
Stradbroke. When Lady Cardigan was nineteen 
years , old her mother died. She speaks of it as a 
terrible blow, as mamma was a perfect wife and 
mother. Papa, however, soon found consolations, as 
the following story shows. Shortly after her mother’s 
death, Lady Cardigan wished to see a rather risque 
play then being performed at the Princess’s Theatre. 
She asked her father to take her to see it, as every¬ 
one was talking about it. She tells the rest of the 
story as follows:— 

“ Quite impossible,” answered papa, with great decision. 
“ Quite impossible, Adeline—I am dining to-night with General 
Cavendish at the Club, a long standing engagement, and,” he 
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continued, in a tone of conscious virtue, “ even if I were disen¬ 
gaged, I should not think of taking my daughter to see such a 
play. Nothing, my dear, is so degrading as a public display of 
lax morals, and it is the duty of every sell-respecting person to 
discountenance such a performance. Let me hear no more about 
it’’; and he opened the Times with an air of finality.—(IV 40.) 

His daughter believed her father’s statement about 
the club, but made up her mind she would go to the 
theatre with her maid, asking Lord Cardigan to come 
to their box. The moment he arrived Lord Car¬ 
digan insisted • that she must leave the theatre. Site 
angrily refused, and asked why : — 

“Well,” reluctantly answered Cardigan—“well, Miss de 
Horsey, your father and General Cavendish are in the box 
opposite with ” (he looked at me apologetically) — “ with their 
mistresses ! It will never do for you to be seen. Do, T implore 
you, permit me to escort you home before the performance 
begins.” 

1 was seized with an uncontrollable desire to laugh. So this 
was the long-standing engagement, this papa’s parade ol 
morality I — (I s 44.) 

She stayed till the end of the piece, hut owing to a 
drunken cabman she did not get home till midnight. 
When she got home her father indignantly asked her 
where she had been :— 

“I’ve been to the Princess’s Theatre, papa,” 1 said demurely 
(he started) ; “and I saw you and General Cavendish there. I 
thought you were dining at the Club . . . anil I saw . . .” 

“Go to bed at once, Adeline,” interrupted papa, looking very 
sheepish ; “ we'll talk about your liehaviour later.” 

Put he never mentioned the subject to me again. 

A daughler who can thus give away her father is 
not likely to spare other people. But she probably 
never thought that it was other than quite right and 
proper that her father should keep a mistress. 

LORD Sl’KYNE—THE MARQUIS OF HERTFORD. 

Lady Cardigan’s point of view as to the breach of 
the Seventh Commandment is clearly indicated in her 
apologia for the Marquis of Hertford, the original of 
Thackeray’s Lord Steyne, whom she often was taken 
to see in her childhood. She says : — 

1 think Thackeray did a great deal to malign Lord Hertford, 
and he did not quite deserve it. There is, of course, no doubt 
that he was a rou,'. The society he lived in, his great wealth, 
his epicurean tendencies, all combined to make him exceptional 
in his passions and unscrupulous in his inode of gratifying them. 
Kut after all he only wore his ru - with a difference, and he always 
looked a great nobleman, never forgetting his manners, however 
much he neglected his morals—a refreshing contrast to the fast 
young man of to-day, who is apt to forget manhood, tuoialsand 
manners in his desire to have “ a good time.” 

Lord Hertford was persona g>ala at Court ; every one visited 
him, and his breakfast and luncheon parties at St. Dunslan’s 
were considered delightful. There were, of course, all kinds 
of rumours about the orgies at St. Dunstan’s after the Opera, 
when closed carriages took the prettiest members of the corps de 
ba!kt up to the Regent’s Park house, so securely hidden in its 
lovely sylvan grounds. Scandal said that once there the ladies 
discarded the conventional attire of the ballet and waited on 
Lord Hertford and his friends at supper wearing less than what 
is now considered good form to appear in as Salome. On these 
occasions the trees glowed with hundreds of coloured lamps, the 
supper was a Lucullus-like feast, and soft music from a con¬ 
cealed orchestra made night romantic ; the guests were among 
the best known members of the hint monde, and the lovely 
houris played their part. 


He was a tall, fine-looking man, and a great figure in the 
society of his time. Peace to his memory !-—(Pp. 9-to.) 

“ He only wore his rite with a difference ”—in that 
pregnant phrase Lady Cardigan betrays her estimate 
of the morals of the society in which she lives. 

LORD WARD AND LADY CONSTANCE. 

When the veil is torn aside from the intimate 
history of Society, s.iy,s Lady Cardigan, grim stories 
are sometimes revealed, one of which, as it concerned 
particular friends of hers, made a great impression 
upon her. Lord Ward married Constance de Burgh, 
a very pretty and charming girl, who married in 
obedience to her mother’s wishes and became the 
mistress of Lord Dupplin, whose wife used sorrowfully 
to tell Lady Cardigan about her husband’s infatuation. 
Lord Ward treated his wife like some lovely slave he 
had bought:— 

What pleased Lord Ward more than anything was to make 
Constance put on all her jewels for his special benefit when 
they were alone. He would admire her thus for hours, 
delighting in her lovely unclothed figure, and contrasting the 
sheen of her ropes of pearls with her delicate skin as she sat on 
a hlack satin-covered couch.—(P. 43.) 

Lady Constance objected to be used as a lay figure 
in the nude for the display of the contents of her 
husband’s jewel box, but her parents decided that she 
must submit. She submitted, and consoled herself 
with Lord DuppUn’s dev01 on. She became enceinte, 
and excused herself early n the evening from a ball 
at Lady Londonderry’s, wnere Lord Ward remained 
dancing with Lady Cardigan till three o’clock in the 
morning. When he got home he saw Lord Dupplin 
leaving his house. The adulterer ran for his life 
down the street, and Lord Ward, entering his wife’s 
bedroom, ordered her to get up and leave his house 
at ottce. Her parents refused to give her shelter. 
Her music-master took her in. She went abroad, was 
prematurely confined, and died in childbed. Her 
husband brought her home. The day before her 
burial her husband took Lord Colville to see the 
corpse. As Lord Colville looked with pity and 
admiration on the lovely face of the dead woman, 
Lord Ward exclaimed: “Still admiring my wife? 
Well, she was a pretty woman, but you’d never credit 
she had such bad teeth.” He then raised his wife’s 
head from the pillow, and with cold deliberation 
wrenched the jaws apart. “ I always told you she 
had bad teetli ; look here, man.” But Lord Colville 
had tied. 

THE WICKED EARL WILTON. 

In her gallery of adulterous legislators Lord Wilton 
holds a place of honour :— 

Lord Wilum was a very hand-mine, fascinating man, and his 
nu nerous love affairs had gained for him the title of “ The 
Wicked Karl ”—in fact, many of the country people never called 
him anything else. 

One Sunday Lady Wilton and I went to church unaccompa¬ 
nied by Lord Wilton, who, whatever his tailings might be, was 
usually most strict in his religious observance-.. 

The vicar duly commenced, “ When the wicked——” but he 
was stopped by the clerk, who turned to him, and losing 
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across at Lord Wilton’s vacant seat said, in a loud voice, 
“ Please, sir, his Lordship’s not come yet 1 ”—(P. 65;) 

THE MARCHIONESS OF AILESBURY. 

One of the ladies who shared their favours between 
Lord Wilton and Lord Cardigan was the Marchioness 
of Ailesbury. Considering that Lord Cardigan sub¬ 
sequently mairied the author of this scandalous 
chronicle, the following passage is somewhat remark¬ 
able :— 

She was devoted to Iami Wilton ; but one day she went on 
board Lord Cardigan’s yacht, which was lying oil'Calshot, and 
stayed the night before returning to Cowes. Lord Wilton, who 
was furious about it, marie quite an unnecessary scene with 
f Cardigan, and sonic kind friend said that after all it was only a 
case of two dogs fighting over a bone ! 

Poor Lady A., she 7rw scraggy, but to be tv fed a “ bone ” 
must have greatly annoyed her, if the remark ever reached her 
ears, ami 1 am sure it did ! • (Pp. 26-7.) 

Lady Cardigan can on occasion he as spiteful as 
any ancient tabby. She never seems quite to have 
forgiven Lady Ailesbury for having been her hus¬ 
band’s mistress. After Lady Cardigan had married 
Lord Cardigan, Lady Ailesbury showed signs of 
cutting her at the opera 

And just as she was about to pass me, I said, “ Oh, Lady 
Ailesbury, you may like to know that before Lady Cardigan 
died, she told my Lord all about you and your illegitimate 
children ! ” 

Lady A. looked nervously round, and said in an agitated 
whisper, “IIij.li, hush, my dear; I’m coming to lunch with 
you to-morrow.” —(P 106.) 

THE “CONSUMMATE" MARQUIS OF GRANBY. 

Lady Cardigan tells the following story with 
evident admiration :— 

His son, the Marquis of Granby, was a man of consummate 
tact and presence of mind. At one of the house-parlies there 
was a pretty young married lady with whom he was greatly 
smitten, and having received every encouragement, he paid a 
visit to her room after she had retired. The lady was asleep, 
and just as the Marquis was about to rouse her, the door 
’ opened, and the husband, whom he supposed to be otherwise 
engaged, appeared unexpectedly on the scene. It was an 
embarrassing moment, but the Marquis, who was equal to the 
occasion, held up a warning finger and exclaimed in an anxious 
whisper, “ Hush 1 don’t disturb her, she is fast asleep ; I was 
passing, and I thought I smelt fire—but all’s well.”—(I*. 59.) 

The Marquis of Granby wanted to marry his 
cousin, Miss Forester. The Duke forbade the mar¬ 
riage, and Miss Forester married the Earl of Bradford, 
and then indulged in a very romantic flirtation after 
her marriage. But the lady was not content with the 
Marquis. One day at Melton— 

Lady Wilton asked me to play, and of course I willingly 
j complied. Lady Bradford and Jim Macdonald were sitting 
near the pianoforte, and under cover of the music I heard the 
,, heroine of Granby’s blighted love affair say in languishing lone«, 
“ Oh, Jim, whenever I meet you I always take oif my wedding- 
' ring and forget l’nt married 1 ” Of course I was highly amused, 
/'and the next time I met Lady Bradford with Granby in attend¬ 
ance I could not resist saying quite innocently, “Oh, Lady 
: Bradford, what did you mean the other day when you told Jim 
f Macdonald that you always took off your wedding-ring and lor- 
got you were married when you saw him ?”— (I 1 . 155.) 

It was mean of her, Lady Cardigan admits, but 
'she was paying off Lady Bradford for uudeserved 
smt|)biiigs. 


I.ADY CARDIGAN AS A MORALIST. 

It is somewhat disconcerting to find Lady Cardigan 
posing as a moralist and deploring the decadence of 
modern days, when, as she says, “ Nowadays money 
shouts, and birth and breeding whisper.” Morals 
seem to have been pretty bad in the days of Lord’ 
Steyne, but she assures us they ara worse to-day :— 

Husbands did not go North and wivJ§ South ; we used our 
bed-pillows to sleep on and not to fight with—in short, if the 
model n JMwtante had to stay in the country-house as it was 
sixty years ago, she would probably think Society was about on 
a level with a maiden aunt’s views.—(Pp. 113-5). 

The horrible modern child with blast ideas and cynical self- 
conceit did not exist years ago. The faults of the boy and girl 
of to-day are, I am afraid, the result of the over-indulgence of a 
decadent and degenerate society.—(P. 23.) 

Those early Victorian days were exceptionally conventional, 
and the Court was still as narrow-minded as when poor Lady 
Flora Hastings had been the victim of its lying slander. 

If laird Cardigan and I had met in 1909 instead of in 1S57 
no particular comment would have been made on our friend¬ 
ship, but in 1857 Society was scandalised because I had the 
courage to ride and drive with a married man who had an 
unfaiLliful wife.—(I’. 87.) 

The Court is broader-minded now than it has been for years, 
and the King does not exh-nu those sometimes rather unkind 
and inconsistent peculiarities which were shown by his mother.— 
(I\ 177.) 

On another page she tells us that “ the lavish 
expenditure and the feverish pursuit of pleasure that 
constitute Society do not appeal to me any more than 
the restaurant life."—(P. J76.) But this leally is 
something like Satan reproving sin, for she tells us 
that when in Madrid in 1878, when she was fifty- 
four — 

I never rested, for there were so many balls, parties, bull¬ 
fights, receptions and theatres lo attend that I had hardly time 
to get any sleep, but luckily I was none the worse.—(P. 16S.) 

SCANDAL ABOUT QUEEN CHARLOTTE— 

Lady Cardigan has a choice bouquet of scandalous 
stories about royalty. Writing of the Chevalier 
D'Eon, she says:— 

It was said that the Chevalier was the one and only lover of 
cross-grained Queen Charlotte, and that her son, Gcoigc IV., 
was the result of their intimacy, although his paternity was of 
course admitted by King George III. The animosity always 
displayed by the old Queen to her grand-daughter, Princess 
Charlotte, was supposed to arise from the fact that as heiress 
to the throne she innocently dispossessed the other Royal Dukes 
from the succession. It is certainly a fact that the Princess’s 
untimely death in childbir'h was attributed to foul play at the 
time, and when later the accoucheur. Sir Richard Croft, com¬ 
mitted suicide, all classes of .ociely were loud in condemnation 
of the Queen and the Prince Regent. 1 do not vouch for the 
accuracy of Queen Charlotte’s love affair.—(P. 69.) 

-AND ABOUT QUEEN ADELAIDE. 

Here is a pretty picture of manners and morals in 
the highest circles :— 

Lord Ilowe had married Lord Cardigan’s sister, and his 
three daughters were named, not after his or her relatives, but 
after three of his former loves: Lady Georgina Fane, 
Queen Adelaide, and Emily Bagot. A propos of Lord Howe's 
affection for the Queen Dowager, the siory goes that when 
some malicious scandalmongers circulated a rumour that she 
had had a child by him, everybody exclaimed, “ Lord ! Ilow(e) 
can it be?”—(P. 57.) 

I remember hearing it said that when the King transferred 
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his affections from Lady Hertford to Lady Conyngham he 
exchanged St. James’ for St. Giles’.—(P. 20.) 

QUEEN ISABELLA OF SPAIN. 

Here is the record of Queen Isabella of Spain, 
who was 

incited into immorality by those whose first duty it was to 
protect her from it ; married by a vile political intrigue meant 
to ruin her with a man unfit to be married at all—much less to 
her, with her terrible constitutional malady ; seduced when she 
was barely fourteen by her own Prime Minister, and betrayed 
again and again, she nevertheless carried all before her.— 
(P. 166.) 

She was a most extraordinary woman. Of appearance 
almost porcine ; her eyes prominent, and of a peculiarly light 
greyish blue. Her hair, originally fair,, she dyed in various 
colours, and later she wore a red wig. She was very fat and 
heavy, and her lascivious, sensual features made her positively 
ugly.—(Pp. 165-6.) 

A STORY OF KING ALPHONSO. 

The complacence with which Lady Cardigan 
chronicles adulteries is so all-embracing as to cover 
good-humoured acquiescence in murder. She tells a 
story of King Alphonso's amour, on the authority of the 
murderer himself, the Duke of Sesto. Alphonso XII., 
having seduced the wife of one of his subjects, sent 
the husband to the wars in order that he might be 
killed, or, at least, kept out of the way. Unfortunately 
for Alphonso, this modern Uriah the Hittite bore a 
charmed life. He was not killed, but, hearing why 
he had been sent to the front, he deserted and went 
home :— 

On that e\enmg Alphonso and the Duke de Sesto went to 
tile lady's bouse, and just as Sesto was about to leave tbeloveis 
alone, the door opened and the befooled husband appeared. 
There was no mistaking his intentions, but the King showed no 
signs of fear, and stood his ground manfully. The Duke, how¬ 
ever, did not waste a moment, for he drew his sword and killed 
the husband before he had time to realise his danger. 

“Costas Kspngna," said De Sesto when he told me the story. 
“And, Duke, you felt no renioise?” lie smiled at me. “It 
was the quickest way for an interfering husband to be disposed 
of, madam!’’—(Pp. 170-1). 

LORD CARDIGAN’S RECORD. 

Lord Cardigan, the leader of the famous Charge of 
the Light Brigade, figures in these “ Recollections” 
as the idolised and devoted husband of his second 
wife. His previous record, it must be admitted, was 
somewhat steep:— 

As quite a young man he fell in love with the wife of Colonel 
Johnson, who divorced her on his account. 

Lord Cardigan found she possessed an ungovernable temper, 
but, nevertheless, he chivalrously married her, and she became 
Countess of Cardigan in 1826. 

Their union was an unhappy one, and each went their way, 
but her final intrigue with Lord Colville led to a definite separa¬ 
tion in 1846. 

For twelve years Cardigan remained a grass widower, con¬ 
soled by many fair friends, and bills no doubt being as numeious 
then as they are now, certain ladies were always ready to stop 
at Deene without their huslxmds.—(P. 94.) 

• “ A NOT L'NAMUSINC STORY.” 

Lady Cardigan No. 1 does not appear to have 
resented her husband’s innumerable infidelities. But 


Lady Cardigan No. 2 tells a story of how she avenged 
herself upon a rival :— 

There is a not unamusing story told about her anil a certain 
Mrs. Browne, well known in Society. Mrs. Browne had fallen 
desperately in love with Lord Cardigan, and although she did 
not know him she sent him quantities of billets doux begging for 
an interview.— (P. 95.) 

Lady Cardigan persuaded a Mr. Baldwin, her 
husband’s agent at the time, to personate Lord 
Cardigan. A letter was sent to Mrs. Browne saying 
that Lord Cardigan would meet her if he could be 
received in the dark. Mrs. Browne fell into the trap, 
Baldwin kept the appointment and “he and Mrs. 
Browne were mutually well pleased with the result of 
their meeting.” It was not till long afterwards that 
Mrs. Browme found out she had entertained an agent 
unawares.—(P. 96.) 

How Countess No. 2 smacks her lips over this 
story, which might have been taken from Boccaccio ! 

HOW LORD CARDIGAN PROPOSED. 

Lady Cardigan No. 2 was on friendly terms with 
her predecessor, and she was staying in the house 
when No. 1 died. She says :— 

On the morning of July 12th, 1858, i was awakened by a 
loud knocking at the front door. ] looked at my watch, and 
saw that it was not .seven o’clock. The knocking continued— 

1 heard the bolts drawn, the door opened, and a voice I knew 
well called impatiently for me. It was Lord Cardigan. I had 
jtisi lime to slip on a dressing-gown before lie came into my 
room, sans ctWmonte, and taking me in his arms he said, 

“ My dearest, she’s dead . . . let’s get mairied at once." Then 
I knew that the trying period of our probation was over, anti 
that we were free to be happy together at la>t. When Cardigan , 
grew calmer he told me lie had ju-t come from his wife’s death¬ 
bed. The poor lady hail urged him to marry me, saying she 
knew that I should make him happy.--(P. loo.) 

Miss do Horsey was then thirty-four. She decided 
to wait a month or two. Then she went off with ’ 
him to Gibraltar, and was married on September 28th. 1 
mr. Disraeli's proposal. ; 

Lady Cardigan became a widow in 1868, and as > 
she inherited everything she was much sought after 
in marriage. Among others who sought her hand ' 
was no less a notable man than Mr. Disraeli, who 
committed one of the follies of his life in asking her J 
to marry him. The following entry is too gross for,;! 
comment: — 

That morning T was much exercised in my mind about a pro* * 
posal of marriage I had just received I10111 Disraeli. My uncle, ' 
Admiral Rou-, had said to me, “My dear, you can’t marry 
that d——J old Je» r ,” but I bad known Disraeli all my life, 
and I liked him very well, lie had, however, one drawback, 
so far as I was concerned, and that was his breath—the ill 
odour of politics perhaps 1 

I was wondering whether I could possibly put up with this 
unfortunate attribute in a great man, when I met the King, who 1 
was graciously pleased to ride with me. In the course of our 
conversation I told him about Disraeli’s proposal and asked him 
whether he would advise me to accept it, but the King said he 
did not think the marriage would be a happy one for me.— 
(P. 442.) 

So she refused “ the d-d old Jew,” and rode 

home well pleased that she had decided not to 
become the wife of a politician. , 
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I .OK I) PALMERSTON. 

Lady Cardigan gossips freely concerning Lord 
Palmerston. She says :— 

l.a ly L’alnier-iton vi as a daughter of the first Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne, ami she married the fifth liar] Cowper as her first hus¬ 
band. It was generally known that she had been Palmerston's 
mistress for many years. ... At one of her parties Lord 
Palmerston pre wilted Lady Palmerston’s son, William Cow per, 
to a foreign Ambassador, who, not catching the name, looked at 
him and then at Lord Palmerston and said with a smile, “On 
voit bien, monsieur, quo e’est votre fils, il vous ressemble lant 1 ’’ 

—(l 1 . > 52 )- 

LORO LONSDALE ANI) LORD ANGLESEY. 

In the list of aristocratic scandals about which 
Lady Cardigan prattles like a girl among her dolls, 
the names of many famous heredito y legislators 
occur. For instance, she says :— 

I remember Lord Lowther, afterwards Lord Lonsdale. Ifc 
was very anxious to m.ury an Italian singer, who was his 
mistress and was enceinte by linn. 

When she called upon him — 

We were shown in a rather untidy room, and Lord Lonsdale 
came forward to greet us wealing a dirty flannel dressing-gown 
and surrounded by fifteen little King Charles dogs. 

And again — 

I remember often meeting Lady Charlotte Cadogan, who ran 
away with Lord Anglesey ; they lived together for some years, 
until Lady Anglesey divorced her husband, and he was free to 
marry Lady Charlotte. — (P. 153.) 

SOME SPECIMENS OF THE CREME DE LA CREME. 

Here are some of Lady Cardigan’s miniature por¬ 
traits of her friends and her acquaintances :— 

Lord and Lady Belfast lived at Cowes when I was a child. 
She was called “ The Dragon ” on ao. mint of hei fiery temper, 
whieh was both devilish and dragon-like.—(P. 2<j.) 

Lady Amelia Blackwood was with her husband (Henry Black¬ 
wood) until he died, but another lady whom lie had dearly loved 
would not be denied admittance to the death clumber. Lady 
Amelia did not object, so the dying man’s mistress and his 
wife wailed lor the end together—truly a strange situation !—• 
U*. 137.) 

Count d’Orsay’s marriage was arranged by her stepmother, 
the famous L.uly Blcssington, who forced Lady Harriet to 
marry the man who was popularly supposed to he her own lover. 
Their union was most disastrous, and was almost immediately 
followed by a separation. After Count d’Orsay’s death his 
widow married Mr. Cowper, who owned Sandringham.— 
(P. 156.) 

Unforfunately Lord de Ros was a great gambler ; he was 
suspected of, and then found out, cheating at cards, with the 
result that he was cut by everyone, and London society knew 
him no more. —(P. 12.) 

TWn NOTABLE WOMEN. 

When Lady Cardigan was in Paris during the 
Second Empire she saw— 

Mrs. Trelawney, the famous Miss Howard, once the Eng¬ 
lish mistress of Louis Napoleon who paid her ,£250,000 when 
he renounced her to marry Lugenie de Montrjo. 

My. Trelawney became monstrously fat and her husband 
1 e.-ame as monstrously poor. At the end, being refused the 
loan of ,£400, he blew out his brains. 

The sporting Duchess of Montrose also figures in 
this scandalous gallery Lady Cardigan says :— 

She was very rnu-k ii: love with Mr. Crawfuru, whom she 
afterward married. 


Crawfurd'owned a horse called “Corrie Roy,” and as the 
duchess was nicknamed “ Carrie Red,” these names were the 
subject of some amusing doggerel written by Lord YVinchilsea— 
“Corrie Roy and Carrie Red, 

One for the course, the other for bed. 

Is not Craw a lucky hoy 

To have Canie Red and Corrie Roy?”—(P. 158.) 

THE SCANDAL OF THE PARROT CLUB. 

Lady Cardigan usually names people outright. But 
as she contents herself with initials in the story 
of the Parrot Club, it is to be presumed the ladies 
who founded it are still alive. The same reticence 
is not shown with regard to two of their paramours— 
Lord Strathmore and Captain Vivian. There were 

three ladies, Lady K-, Lady P-, and Mrs. 

D -W-, who took a house in Seymour Street 

a> a place in which to meet their lovers, Mr. A. 
Strathmore and Captain Vivian. Lady Cardigan 
says :— 

The course of true love ran with great smoothness at Seymour 

Street until Lady K-, who liked variety, commenced to 

change her lovers with such alarming rapidity that the other two 
members were obliged to ask her fo resign.-—(P. 14b.) 

The Club ultimate! • broke up because Mrs. D- 

W-, not contented with Captain Vivian, poached 

on Lady P-’s preserve, Lord Strathmore. A note 

placed in a wrong envelope opened Captain Vivian’s 
eyes, and the Parrot Club was no more. 

THE MORAL OF AT.I. THIS. 

There is no need to get on a pedestal of sancti¬ 
monious virtue to feel that the atmosphere which 
Lady Cardigan regards as the native air of her aris¬ 
tocratic friends and relatives is somewhat mephitic. 
But it is these noble 'ibertines and titled harlots 
who are by the British Constitution the pro¬ 
genitors of the members of the House of Lords. 
Judging from Lady Cardigan's Recollections it 
would seem as if he would be a wise Peer 
who knew his own father. Even if he be 
born in lawful wedlock, it by no means fol¬ 
lows that he was the son of the husband 
whose seat in the Legislature he inherits together 
with the other perquisites of a peerage. The training 
of the British Peer in the ancestral homes into which 
Lady Cardigan gives us glimpses is hardly such as 
might have been expected considering the legislative 
prerogatives of a node lord. Lord Beaconsfield 
described our aristocrats as a race of barbarians who 
lived in the open air and never read books. Judging 
from Lady Cardigan’s Recollections they are still 
much the same. Is it, then, by these men and their 
offspring, bastard or legitimate, that this ancient realm 
of England is to be governed ? Js our Democracy 
so effete that it would surrender into the hands of a 
patrician caste such as this the right to impose and to 
veto taxes ? Surely if other reason were required to 
justify a refusal to allow the Second Chamber to reign 
over us, it would be supplied by an examination of 
the constituent elements of the House of Lords as 
exhibited in Lady Cardigan’s Recollections. 
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H A I. f.-MARKED I!Y THE KTNO. • 

Let no one say that Lady Cardigan is but a 
random, reckless libeller. She is a very great lady 
indeed as great ladies go. Not only was she engaged 
to a pretender to the throne of Spain, but as she 
tells us:— 

1 was asked in marriage by Lord Sherborne, a widower with 
ten children ; by the Duke of Leeds, who was a widower with 
eleven children, and by Christopher Maunsell Talbot, once 
Father of the'House of Commons, also a widower with four 
children. Prince SoltykofT, the Duke of St. Albans, Harry 
Howard, anti Disraeli were other widowers who proposed to 
me.—(1*. 39.) 

Above all, she enjoyed, and, I suppose, still enjoys 
the friendship of His Majesty the King. She tells 
us:— 

Ilis Majesty honoured me with constant visits to my houses 
in town, Newmarket, and Cowes for many years, and I cannot 
write too enthusiastically about the pleasure I experienced from 
his agreeable visits anti his kind friendship. 

The King was a delightful companion, and he was most 
appreciative of my efforts to entertain him. We often dis¬ 
cussed Art together, and those who say that a taste for High 
Art can only be acqtiiied ate quite wrong, for the King is a 
born artist. — (T. 116 ) 


Lady Cardigan, the widow of two nobles, who 
has rejected half the peerage who sought her 
hand in marriage, who is the personal friend of the 
King, and who still reigns in octogenarian majesty 
over her vast estates, is an unimpeachable witness. 
And what docs her testimony amount to ? So far as 
it goes it suggests to the masses of the common 
people of England that the aristocratic order which is 
now attempting to usurp supreme power over this 
nation is, from a moral point of view, very much like 
the aristocratic order which came to an end by the 
guillotine in France. 

They are a people laden with iniquity, a seed of 
evil-doers, children that are corrupters, they have 
forsaken the Lord, therefore for them also awaiteth 
the fate predicted by the Hebrew seer for the corrupt 
nobles of his time when he said 

Therefore hell hath enlarged herself, and opened her mouth 
without measure, and their glory, and their multitude, and their 
pomp, and he that rejoiceth shall descend into it. 

For long years Judgment hath tarried. But who 
knows but that the Day of Reckoning, the Day of 
the Wrath of the Lord, may be near at hand ? 


THE ORGAN IN MPhlCAI, ART. 

Mr. H. Ileathcolc Statham is the author of a book 
on the Organ, not a history ol the instrument, but a 
treatise on its position in musical art—in the church, 
in oratorio, etc. Though not a professional organist, 
Mr. Statham has some qualifications for writing on 
the organ. To him the organ has been the passion 
of his life from his earliest childhood, and by genuine 
hard work he has attained a certain proficiency as 
a performer on the instrument. in his hook he 
endeavours to show what the organ really is and what 
use should be made of it, what it can do, and what it 
cannot do. A chapter on the architectural treatment 
of the organ, and some reminiscences of W. 'I'. Best, 
a great organ-player, are included (Chapman and 
Hall. 245 pp. 7s. 6d. net). 

THE NURSING PROFESSION. 

To the new edition of Sir Henry Burdett’s Ilow to 
Become a Nurse, chapters have been added on Male 
Nursing and the Royal National Pension Fund lor 
Nurses, while the already very complete information 
has been made more complete still. The book gives 
full particulars of how and where to train, the condi¬ 
tions on which nurses are received in the various 
hospitals, the law relating to nurses—indeed, every¬ 
thing which it is of interest for a nurse, or an intend¬ 
ing nurse, to know. Information is also included as 
to colonial and American hospitals, though this part 
of the book has important omissions (Scientific Press. 
448 pp. as. net). 


IN THE CANARIES. 

In the Canaries with a Camera , by Margaret 1 
d’Este (Methuen. 7s. fid.), does not pretend to be 
in any sense a guide-book. It is only a personal 
record of six pleasant months spent in the delightful \ 
climate of the Canary Islands. All the same, those 
who intend visiting the islands will find the book 
most useful. The photographs taken by Mrs. R. M. 
King are excellent, and give a splendid idea of the , 
life and scenery in these isolated outposts of the Old 
World. Most of the book is devoted to Tcneriffe. ; 
Like her previous work, “Through Corsica with, 
a Camera,” the present one is most charmingly ,y 
written. 


THE MONTH’S RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

1* 

The New SehatT-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Know¬ 
ledge. Vol. IV .,Kunk am! WagnalU) not ai/o ■ 

New Testament Studies. Anthony Deane .Skclfingtim) net 3/6 

The Gospels in the Light of Modern Research. Rev. j. R. 

Cohn.(Kunpkin) net 6/0 > 

The Key of Solomon the King. -S. L. M. Mather . 

(Kogan Paul) net ai/o 

The Eternal Values. H Munsteibers; .(Con.-aable) net 10/6 " 

Revaluations, Etc. A. W. tlenn.(Watts) net 3/6 

In the Abstract. N. Alli.ton.Sonnenschein! a/6 

Beyond the Ignorant Present. S. L. T. I>.,C ivsell) net 3/6 

Francis W. Newman. T. G. Sicveking.,K.egan Paul. not to/6 

Principal Rainy. P. S. Simpson, a vols.fodder) net a 1/0 

William Huntington. Thomas Wright .Eai ncumbe! net 5/0 "1 

Sayings of Confucius. L. a. Ly.ai .(Longman' net 3/6 o 

Psychical Science and Christianity. K. K. Haies . ,L.ume! 6/0) : 

Practical Hypnotism. Comte do SI. Germain .,1,lUrte net 6/0 

Thomas Lake Harris. A. A. Cuthbcrt . (iVoxe) pet 7/6 

if 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE POLAR NORTH. 

Two months ago Lieutenant Shackloton's return 
promised to make the South Pole the centre of 
interest this autumn. Since then the exploits of 
Dr. Cook and Captain Peary have brought the North 
Pole into the centre of the limelight. The North 
Pole is in itself much more interesting than the South 
Pole, if for no other reason than that its approaches 
are inhabited, whereas no one lives in the desolate 
waste of the Antarctic 
Ocean. The Esquimaux 
are indeed at this moment 
the heroes of the piece. 

Three Esquimaux have 
reached the North Pole, 
whereas only two white 
men and one negro have 
reached the hitherto in¬ 
accessible summit of the 
world. And what is more, 
no white man could have 
got there at all but for 
the help of the Esqui¬ 
maux. One of these white 
men—Dr. Cook—frankly 
declares that he only got 
:here by becoming for the 
:ime himself an Esqui¬ 
maux. The question 
vhether anybody ever 
iid reach the North Pole 
:an only be answered by 
Esquimaux. It is well, 
herefore, to call attention 
mce more to the adinir- 
tble and delightful 
rolume, The J'cople of 
'he J'olar Norths which 
Messrs. Kegan Paul and 
:o, have published in 
ranslation from the 
Danish original, written 
>y Knud Rasmussen 
358 pp. Illustrated. 

►IS. net). Mr. Rasmussen 
s one of the few Euro¬ 
peans who have married an Esquimaux wife, 
fe lives in Greenland, has mastered most, if 
tot all, of the Esquimaux dialects, and what he does 
ipt know about Esquimaux is not worth knowing. In 
ijs large and handsome volume, which is copiously 
lustrated by Count Ilarald Moltke, the reader 
»11 find a life-like picture of the Esquimaux as he is 
Klay, painted from the life bv one who is himself as 
such an Esquimaux as any European can ever be. 

» the fables and legends and the record of their 
ioiitwe views of the orld and its Maker and all the 


tilings that were created, we have a photographic 
picture of the way in which life appears to these 
indomitable little heroes of the frozen North. It is 
an original book which more th^n any other book 
will help us to understand how j&umanity has been 
moulded by the stern and terrible environment of 
the Polar North. 

cat tain sverdrup's “new land.” 

Another most interesting hook which deserves 

special mention here is 
Captain Sverdrup’s New 
Land. Captain Sverdrup, 
whom I met in Copen¬ 
hagen last month, was 
the captain of the Tram. 
It was his discoveries, as 
described in these two 
volumes, which gave Dr. 
Cook a hint as to the 
best route to the Pole. 
Captain Sverdrup is a 
thoroughgoing Cookite, 
hut his estimate of Cap¬ 
tain Peary may be in¬ 
ferred from his reply to 
my question whether he 
knew him : “ A little, but 
quite enough.” It is 
amazing that a man so 
taciturn and reserved 
could write so bright and 
interesting an account of 
his travels. “New I .and” 
was published in an 
English translation in 
two volumes by Long¬ 
mans in 1904. It is 
indisjKjnsahle to anyone 
who wishes to be posted 
in the later phases of 
Arc :c exploration. 

“ dn the top of the 

CONTINENT.” 

Dr. Cook is hard at 
work on his book de¬ 
scribing how he reached the top of the world. Pend¬ 
ing its appearance the reader will find it interesting to 
read his last published volume, The Top of the Contin nt. 

It is an account of the ascent of Mount McKinley, 
a previously unsealed mountain twenty thousand feet 
in height iu Alaska. Dr. Cook headed an exploring 
expedition in 1903 and failed. He went back in 
1906 and all but failed again. After most of his com¬ 
panions had gone ho ne he hit upon a practicable way 
of reaching the top. He reduced his impedimenta to 
a minimum, started with only two companions, and 



Aftc* a sketch l>y Count FJara.it MoltFe ] 

Knud Rasmussen. 

From “The People of tile Polar North,” by Knud Rasmussen. 
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reached the summit in four days with only one, the 
other having had to return for lack of food. The book 
shows Dr. Cook to be a fluent writer, and a man 
capable of standing enormous physical strain and 
privations. 

“ NEAREST THE POt.E.” 

Captain Peary’s last book, published before starting 
on his recent expedition, is Nearest the Pole. It is a 
big book, published at 21s. by Hutchinson and Co., 
in 1907. It gives a narrative of the Polar expedi¬ 
tion of the Peary Arctic Club in the s.s. Roosevelt , 
1905-6. To this is appended a Report of the Expedi¬ 
tion of 1898-1902. It is copiously illustrated with 
ninety-eight photographs, and has as a coloured 
frontispiece a picture of Captain Peary hoisting the 
Stars and Stripes nearest the Pole, April 21st, 1906. 

“ ARCTIC EXPLORATION.” 

Mr. 1 . Douglas Hoare’s book, Arctic Exploration, 
first published by Methuen in 1906, will be found 
useful by all those who wish to refresh their memory 
of the various stages in the long and tragic history 
of Arctic exploration which culminated in the triumph 
achieved last year by Cook and this year by Peary. 
It contains 314 pages, and has a good index. 

OR. cook’s ENGLISH ASSAILANT AND HIS ROMANCE. 

The most notable among the critics of Dr. Cook 
at Copenhagen was Mr. Philip Gibbs, the special 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. Mr. Gibbs is 
a gentleman and a genius, who, having conceived 
that Dr. Cook was a second De Rougemont, went 
forth against him with the merciless ferocity of 
a Redskin out for scalps. His most ferocious effort, 
in which, under the head of "/’accuse," he pilloried 
Dr. Cook as a fraud and an impostor who had 
never been to the North Pole, and who had no 
observations, no records to substantiate his story, was 
mercifully suppressed, as savouring of too much zeal. 
But he fought his battle with splendid pluck, knowing 
it was his own scalp or Dr. Cook’s. The intrepidity 
and nerve which he displayed in this controversy led 
me to turn with interest to his last novel (The Street 
of Strange Adventure. 6s.), in which Fleet Street is 
represented as it appears in the eyes of a university 
man bred to letters and doomed to journalism. 
In “ The Street of Strange Adventure ” we are told the 
pitiful story of the life and death of the Tribune —- 
which no one suspected, until we read it in Mr. Gibbs’ 
pages, of being such a bustling, go-ahead, breakneck 
paper as he paints it. The outside world always 
imagined that it was rather staid and somewhat slow. 
But, according to Mr. Gibbs, the pace at which it was 
driven would have done credit to the Nciv York 
American. Poor Mr. Thomasson, who sujely sacri¬ 
ficed enough for glory, is treated somewhat scurvily, 
and some of the other portraits are not exactly flat¬ 
tering. On the other hand, Katherine and Mother 
Hubbard are charmingly depicted, and the story as a 
whole is interesting from start to finish. 
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THE LIKE OF PRINCIPAL RAINY. i 

The grand old man of Scottish Presbyterianism, \ 
Principal Rainy, has found a biographer in Mr. * 
Patrick Carnegie Simpson, whose two handsome 
volumes are published by Hodder and Stoughton at 
21s. Mr. Simpson has been assisted in his task by ,*$ 
Dr. Taylor Innes, to whom Dr. Rainy entrusted the :'m 
whole of his correspondence on public affairs, cover-,* 
ing a period of fifty-five years. Dr. Rainy was the J 
foremost figure in Scottish Church life for more thanr'&t 
half a century. His biography is of necessity arv*I 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland. Mr. Simpson,! 
brings to his task sympathy, industry, and the know-;# 
ledge and experience necessary for one who would write ;p 
the life of such a man. Since Dr. Chalmers, Scotland|i| 
has produced no such statesman-churchman as Dr.tjjf 
Rainy, and these volumes will preserve for future £2 
generations a picture and memorial of one of theJif 
greatest of the spiritual sons of John Knox. f 

THE LIFE OK DR. PATON. 3 

It seems a strong thing to say, but I doubt some-*|j 
times whether there is a better man living in England 'h 
to-day than Dr. Paton, of Nottingham, whose Life has/| 
just been written by Mr. James Marchant (Hodder § 
and Stoughton). “There has never been anyone, 
like him,” writes Canon Scott Holland; “ in a world | 
of dire despair he never lets his hope flag or his P 
light burn low. That is the wonder of the man. 4 
Age, far from dulling his outlook, seems to kindle J| 
new fires . . . He will never cease to win the lovep'J 
of all who have ever come near him.” 
witness is true. Not less emphatic is the testimony' 
of the Bishop of Hereford: “ I can recall no oner* 
who has so conspicuously, so suggestively, and 
yet so humbly and with such untiring andj 
never-failing hopefulness, exhibited in his personality! 
and his work the loving, healing, redeeming, andij 
unifying spirit of our common Lord and Saviour.% 
Such, says Mr. Marchant, his biographer, is th<^ 
impression which he has made upon all of us. Hi 
is seventy-nine years old, but still the fire of inspi 
tion burns undimmed. Mr. Marchant’s book wiE 
enable many to understand for the first time what 
saint has been living almost unrecognised in Ou|| 
midst. It is well that this record should appear whi|mi 
he is still amongst us; for Dr. Paton has neve$H 
realised anything but his own sins and shortcoming! 

It is well he should have an opportunity of knowing 
how he is regarded by those to whom his words, hiflt'|[ 
life, and his love have been an unfailing stimulant teb| 
ever-renewed exertion in every field of social and | 

educational reform. .1 

r-a 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. VJ 

“Spain,” says Mrs. Villiers-Wardell in Spain of the jj 
Spanish —“ Spain is made up of a bewildering number ! 
of ‘types’ and of human creatures possessed of 
bewildering number of unexpected characteristics.” 
And on another page she says, probably quite truly,;>l 
that “ you are born with a power of understamdingji 
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the people of Spain or—you are not." They are 
certainly not easy to understand, and perhaps for the 
English no European nation is more difficult of cotn- 
,'prehension. Those who really wish to understand 
Spain, however, will undoubtedly derive help from 
this little book, written, as it plainly is, with a genuine 
affection for the Spaniards and an equally genuine 
desire justly to appreciate their character. Such a 
book must, of course, touch on many subjects in 
limited space ; and Spain being so singularly dis¬ 
similar in different parts, it is not surprising that 
all its aspects are not presented, or, rather, that 
there is scarcely a mention of some of its most 
beautiful provinces. The best chapters are on 
“ Modern Literature ”—though at first me author’s 
verdict that Emilia Pardo Ba/.an is “ the most 
remarkable woman writer of to-day in any country ” 
is rather hard to accept—on “ The Press,” on “ Sports 
and Pastimes,” and on “ The Spanish.” The book 
may be very cordially recommended to those 
wishing to enlarge or correct their notions of Spain 
(Pitman. 259 pp. 6s. net). 

SOUTH AKKR A KOK VUUNO READERS. 

South Africa , by Ian I). Colvin, has just been 
added to Messrs. Jack’s “Romance of Empire” 
series of popular histories of the chief British posses¬ 
sions. The series seems intended to interest adven- 
,ure-loving boys rather than for reference. The style 
s popular, and although some jieople will differ from 
iome of the views expressed by the writer, probably 
10 one could write a history of South Africa of which 
his could not he said. One of the most interesting 
jhapters, at any rate to those who find it difficult to 
lose themselves in the details of early colonial history, 
,s that on “ Old Cape Colony.” The Cape has a 
nuch longer history than some others of our oversea 
iominions, since it goes back to the fifteenth century 
md Vasco da Gama. The hook has an index and 
loloured illustrations, the latter unequal, and some of 
hem rather alarmingly gay {31 7 pp. 6s. net). 

MISS IH.THAM-KLiWAKlJS’s “ FRENCH VIUNKITKS." 

Anything from the pen of Miss Betham-Edwards 
lpon Prance or French life or history is certain to he 
•ead with interest. Most of her well-known books 
leal with French travel and French life and character ; 
jut this one is described as “ a series of dramatic 
jpisodes,” extending over the years 1787 to 1871, 
with interesting portraits, reproduced by special per¬ 
mission. The first paper is a review of Mirabeau’s 
•ecently published “ Letters to Julie ” ; the second, and 
ierhaps the best ot all, deals with Madame Roland 
usd Buzot, Madame Roland being treated with great 
ympathy and appreciation. The other principal 
tapers describe “ The Due d’Enghien’s I.ove-Story,” 
‘The Second Empire,” “ The Twins of La Reole,” 
fid Philarete Quisles, “ a pioneer of the Entente 
Jdrdiale ” (Chapman and Hall. 256 pp. 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL—MOKE OR LESS. 

Mrs. Jessie White Mario's The Birth of Modern 
Italy is really,, the first part of it, at least, a biography 
of Mazzini—an account of his early life and exile in 
England, some of the most interesting chapters 
describing his acquaintance with, the Carlyles, who 
were undoubtedly very kind to Mrs. Carlyle, 

indeed, seems to have made a great confidant ofhim, 
but, according to the writer, not always to have spoken 
of him as kindly as might naturally have been 
expected. In short, here is another hook in which 
Carlyle comes out in a light much more amiable than 
Mrs. Carlyle. The value of this hook is that it con¬ 
sists of the posthumous memoirs of one who had an 
extraordinary knowledge of the Italian Risorginiento 
and the men who played the chief part in it, revised 
and arranged for her by others thoroughly versed in 
the history of the period. The story is brought down 
to 1864, when Garibaldi made his triumphal entry 
into London. The hook is continuously interesting 
(Unw’n. 342 pp. i2s fid. net). 

We have had so many books lately about Napo¬ 
leon’s very badly-behaved sisters that it is a relief to 
turn from them to Mr. A. Hilliard Atheridge’s more 
acceptable account of his, on the whole, much better- 
behaved brothers. Jerome, as everyone knows, was 
a hopeless scoundrel, but Lucien is made to appear 
in a favourable light, more favourable than that in 
which some other historians show him. In every way 
he was the strongest character of the four brothers— 
in fact, he was altogether too strong to pull in harness 
with Napoleon. When he had to choose between 
sacrificing the position of his wife and children and 
renouncing political advancement and power, he did 
not hesitate for a moment, although he would have 
been far more useful to Napoleon than any of the 
other brothers, had Napoleon only not asked too 
much ofhim (.Methuen. 573 pp. iSs. net). 

The Bristol Evening News has issued a most 
handsome volume, Bristol: As it IF,is and as it Is, 
which gives an account of the remarkable progress of 
the city during the last fifty years. G. F. Stone 
has worked up the whole subject in a most pains¬ 
taking way, and has been fortunate in the collabora¬ 
tion of S. J. Loxton as illustrator. A very compre¬ 
hensive index adds gre; tly to the usefulness of the 
work. 

A PARLIAMENT' OF THE PRESS. 

Messrs. Horace Marshall and Son have published 
in a handsome quarto volume a full report of the 
memorable visit of the Editors of the Empire to the 
Motherland last summer. It is copiously illustrated, 
admirably edited, and is an invaluable souvenir of a 
visit that Tielped to make history. Lord Rosebery 
contributes a preface, in which he does no more than 
justice to Mr. H. H. Brittain, to whose initiative the 
visit was due, and whose energy and organising genius 
secured its success. 
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NEW NOVELS BY OI.U FAV< >L'UI IKS. 

It would be interesting to know which of Marion 
Crawford’s last two published novels contains actually 
the final words penned by him. Stradel/a (Mac¬ 
millan. 6s.), an old Italian love-tale, dedicated by 
the author to his daughter, is as vivid and even more 
charming than some of his earlier novels. Taking 
the musician’s life-story for the basis, he has woven 
into it other faces and figures “ taken from the 
borders of truth in the delicious gardens of Irrespon¬ 
sibility.” Moreover, he has delicately embroidered the 
historical facts so far as they are known, for he makes 
Ortensia a sweet nure maiden, and the niece—instead 
of the mistress—of l’ignaver, the despicable Venetian 
nobleman who, if history is correct, assassinated both. 
Ortensia is told by her uncle that he intends to marry 
her ; she elopes with Stradella, and they are pursued 
by two bravi, broken-down gentlemen, who mix 
murder and religion, money and music in the 
approved style, and are the instruments of plot and 
counterplot, until Marion Crawford leaves his hero 
and heroine happy and honoured. 

Many people who have been charmed by Maurice 
Hewlett’s “Forest Lovers” will welcome his new 
book, Open Country (Macmillan. 6s.), in which Mr. 
Hewlett introduces a character who is half-scholar, 
half-gipsy—a young man of good family who prefers 
to live in a tent, to wander about the country carrying 
his own bed with him, and living on the proceeds of 
his work as a painter in preference to obtaining money 
from a wealthy father. To this individual, Senhouse 
by name, who appears in another of Mr. Hewlett’s 
novels, comes a young girl, the child of commonplace 
parents, but both beautiful and interesting. Senhouse 
falls in love, and by both correspondence and con¬ 
versation he enlarges the intellectual horizon of this 
charming girl, Sansie. 

The Key of the Unknown, by Rosa Nouchette 
Carey (Macmillan. 6s.), is a story from which many 
a girl will turn with regret that never again will she 
get a message from its writer. For Miss Carey’s 
books always contained a message, and in this story of 
the maid who loved a man w'isely, yet resolved that 
she would not come between him and his parents, 
she has left us the reminder that -duty is still a watch- 
w'ord, whilst the story which contains it is told with 
all her old skill and romantic charm. 

Co-Heiresses, by Evelyn Everett-Green (Stanley 
Paul. 6s.), is another charming story and a capital 
gift-book, neither mawkish nor risky. A West-country 
Squire is uncertain how to arrange his possessions so 
as to be just to his sole connections—his own niece 
and his wife’s. So he leaves the property unfettered 
to both, with the proviso that for one year the two 
young people, who have never met, shall live together. 
It is an original idea, and brings about odd situations, 
the climax being reached by an old-time expedient. 

In Diamond Cut Taste, by Agnes and Egerton 
Castle (John Murray. 6s.), Lady Gertrude Esdale is 
the diamond, and the paste a certain widow who 


signs herself Emerald Fanny, and has captured Lad; 
Gertrude's husband. The wife invites the would-b( 
mistress to come and stay with her, and in this sbor 
visit the interest of the story centres, for Emeralc 
Fanny fascinates the young daughter of her hostess 
and the paste nearly cuts the diamond. 

Frank T. Pullen’s books are always interesting, ant 
Cut Off from the World (Unwin. 6s) is no excep 
tion. There is much less of the love of the sea in ii 
than we have become accustomed to in Mr. Pullen's 
books, and the succession of extraordinary coinci 
dences which raise the hero from an apprentice to the 
captain of a great liner are rather too remarkable 
altogether ; but there is a swing in the style of the 
story which is characteristic of the author. 

TWO RF.A LIABLE STORIES. 

Italy during the reign of Pius IX. is the periof 
chosen by Mrs. Hugh Fraser for her Gieinnella, i 
story which is always agreeable and interesting tc 
read, anil which seems to show a sympathetic know 
ledge of Italians on the part of the writer. Giannella 
when the story opens, is a baby orphan, and wouk 
have fared ill but for her father’s old servant, Mariuc 
cia, who somehow contrives to bring her up “ as i 
lady.” For a long time the girl’s life, once sh< 
has grown up, promises to be grey enough; but ii 
the end it brightens, and she marries happily. Thii 
is a novel to be recommended (Methuen. 6s.). 

Mr. Archibald Marshall’s The Squire's Daughtei 
one might have expected from a woman. However 
it comes better front a man. Cicely, the daughter o 
a pigheaded and, in some respects, dunderheadet 
country Squire, awakes after a time to the fact tha 
in her stately and beautiful, if very dull, country 
home everything is for the men, even the hunter? 
and certainly all the education and opportunities. A) 
for the women, they have abundant food and daintj 
raiment; let them be therewith content. The git 
does a very foolish, but, in the circumstances, quite,>J 
natural thing ; she runs off with a masterful explore# 
who is somewhat of a “ bounder,” meaning to martp 
him. Her brother and her lover fortunately resew 
her in time, and in the end she settles down, as thii 
wife of a country gentleman, to that country life *jp 
which her escapade with the explorer has shovft 
her the advantages as well as the drawbacks 
(Methuen. 6s.) 

WHERE THEORY FAILS. , 

Mr. Percy White’s novel, Love and the IVise Jtfik 
shows once more that Nature’s laws are not going f< 
be upset because one or two theorising professors fuw 
fault with them. Now, Professor Kirke wroteagrea 
’ deal about “ sex consciousness,” “ sex obsession, 1 
and so forth. In fact, he had these things, togethei 
with “ sex emotionalis in," somewhat on the brain 
But when he tried to bring up two boys, one of thetj 
his nephew, absolutely free from sex emotionalist^ 
Nature stepped in, and his well-laid plans weijf 
“ agley.” For the boys, who are supposed io»be qtuiij 
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(ibove “sex emotionalism,” fall in love, more 
than usually deeply, with pretty girls. And eventu¬ 
ally the Professor must have fallen a prey to “ sex 
&hotionalism ” himself, since he did the most 
Sensible thing he had probably ever done in his life 
■—he married a suitable wife (Methuen. 6s.). 

11RIEF NOTES ON OTHER NOVELS. 

7 ess of Ithaca, by Grace Miller White (Mills and 
$$oon. 6s.), is tumultuous, rough, and full of elemental 
pass ons. It deals with the dirty and unrefined 

Squatter fisherman of Cayuga Lake; its scenes are 
unlovely, but above them rise the love and devotion 
Of Tess. Two tales of struggle against circum¬ 
stances are The Bride, by Grace Rhys (Methuen. 
i6s.), in which Esther Carey conquers an unkind fate, 
£nd shows what pluck, patience, and endurance can 
&<> in the way of overcoming adverse fortune; and 
iThe First Round, by St. John Lucas (Methuen. 6s.), 
which the young son of a doctor, whose whole aim 
life is to become a musician, succeeds at last in 
^attaining fame in that way, and at the same time 
Idealises that the troubles of his life have been mainly 
ptused by his being wrapped up in himself and his 
Own feelings. 

I Two dashing stories of adventure are The Sheriff 
tyf Dyke Hole, by lvidgwell Cullum (Chapman and 
‘Hall. 6s.), in which a Montana Sheriff helps a young 
^Englishman to find a bride as well as the mine of 
liL hich his foster-father’s daughter has been defrauded ; 
d The Rose of Daufhiny, by Philip I.. Stevenson 
aul and Co. 6s.), in which the reader is taken to 
ance shortly after the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Although the theme is old, the matter is original, and 
Iftany interesting details show that great care has been 
pended on the framework of the story. 

Anne Inescourt, in Mr. Marcus Servian’s novel 
.th this title, ought to have been smacked. She is 
credibly silly, and gets vastly more than she 
serves. It is a crude book (Griffiths. 6s.). Mr. 
£adon Hill’s murder, mystery, and detective story, 

1 'roubled IVaters, is far preferable, for at least it 
rings the reader along at a good pace and keeps 
|im interested in the unravelling of a tangled plot. 

t Bessie, the M.P.’s wife, is another woman who is 
^credibly silly, and who also meets with a fate much 
letter than she deserves (Stanley Paul. 6s.). Mr. 

1 H. Hodgson’s The Ghost Pirates ought somehow 
be more “ creepy ” than it is. The Mortzcstus was 
posed to be haunted, but her crew and captain 
oh-poohed this, and set sail in her. Afterwards 
ty wished they had not done so, for she certainly 
.s haunted, and by the very worst-bred spooks that 
rer were (Stanley Paul. 6s.). 

A novel which it is hard to class and yet which will 
lease few, is Elsa Barker’s The Son of Mary Bethel, 
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an intensely serious study of Christ’s supposed coming' || 
to modem America (Chatto. 6s.). It is a difficult** 
task that the writer has set herself, and I doubt.* 
whether any could altogether succeed in it. Another. 
American story is The Woodcarver of 'Lympus, by 
Mary E. Waller (Melrose. 6s.), of which it is said ' 
that twenty-one editions have been exhausted in four 
years. It has for its central figure a youi% Vermont 
farmer, Hugh Prindle, who, working hard to reduce a 
heavy mortgage, is struck down by a log and rendered 
a helpless cripple. His story is told partly by him¬ 
self, partly by letters written to him by a beautiful 
lady, a college professor, and a rich wanderer. 1'he 
gentle folk who shelter Hugh, and his return to faith 
and life, are inimitably described. 

Another new novel into which careful work has 
been pul is Mrs. Rawson’s Happiness. It is an 
example of the present tendency towards long novels, 
for ; t is very long, and moreover difficult to read, for 
the characters do not easily interest the reader 
Nevertheless, it is distinctly one of the best of the 
September no\ els; though no :e should take it up 
w r ho merely wants an “ idle hour ” book, for it is fairly 
close reading, and skimming it would be an injustice 
to the writer (Methuen. 6s.). 

cxssell’s and the classics. 


Cassell and Co., who have always been in the front 
rank with cheap and admirable reprints, have just 
issued a remarkable series of twenty-five books at 
sevenpcnce each, entitled Cassell’s L (tie Classics 
Bound in cloth cover, with gilt lettering, the 
volumes are excellently printed. Each is frontis- 
pieccd with the author’s portrait in photogravure and 
prefaced by an informing article contributed by some 
well-known writer. A list of the books in this 
series will be found on another page. Certainly 
anyone making himself familiar with the contents 
of these handy little volumes would have a very 
fair knowledge of the best English literature. 

Messrs. Cassell and Co. have also added ten more 
volumes to their exceedingly cheap People's Library. 
This series now consists of no volumes, and the fact 
that already over a million copies have been sold 
shows that the Library has met a popular want. 
The latest additions are by means the least im¬ 
portant in the series. In fiction we have Stevenson’s 
“Master of Ballantrae,” Charlotte Bronte’s “ Villette,” 
and Jane Austen’s “ Mansfield Park,” as well as 
George Borrow’s “ Lavengro ” and “ The Black 
Tulip” of Alexandre Dumas. Among the other 
volumes are Ruskin’s “Crown of Wild Olive” 
and “ The Ethics of the Dust,” both in one volume, 
and Thackeray’s “ Four Georges ” and “ English. 
Humorists,” likewise in one volume. Finally, we 
have Dean' Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences of Scottish 
Life and Character.” 
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.THE INTERNATIONAL ESPERANTO CONGRESS flT BARCELONA 


FROM THE DIARY OF ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


Toulousk, Sett. 3RD.— It is a great relief to be so 
far on our journey. The ten of us who form the 
advance party were met last night, at tr.25 p.m., by 
the Toulouse samiileanoj, who took us to the hotel 



charming, and marked our unopened baggage wit 
pleasant smiles. Then hack to the train and on ti 
Barcelona, where wc arrived about four hours bebitt 
time, raging with hunger and thirst. For though th 
train was apparently quite new, it had neither con 1 
dors nor a restaurant car. ■_ 

At the station, again the same helpless feeling 
All these people, all talking eagerly, and not Of) 
understandable sound. 1 felt like turning back % 
France, when a voice was heard above the din, “ Kj 
estas la Angloj ? ” (“ Where are the English ? "), an 
there was a young Catalonian, who took comply 
possession of us and our baggage, chartered a coup] 
of comfortable little cabs, and only left us when * 
were safely.in the hotel. When he returned for V 
later, he said he was an employ** in a shop, but Ine 
master had given him a holiday to help the Esperal 
tists. We found later that several employers ha 
done the same thing. Truly a hospitable town. 

Sunday, Sept. 5111. —With joy I realised on wakie 
that I had a little time to breakfast and look abou 
for the opening ceremony was not until eleven o’clotjl 
Our hotel seems all marble, and the narrow str 4 j 
makes it much cooler than I had expected; only ti 


A Street Scene in Barcelona. 
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where rooms had been engaged. After arranging to 
take us round this most interesting town the next 
morning, change our money for Spanish, etc., they 
left us to the tender mercies of our landlord, who 
could not, of course, speak one word of English. 

Of all French towns Toulouse has charmed me 
most, the air is so exhilarating and the surroundings 
so interesting. The morning train brought more 
Esperanto travellers, so we are a large enough party 
to attract some attention, and one after another we 
have been greeted, as we went from building to 
building, by citizens who also * wore the green star. 
We are leaving by the night train, and hope to reach 
the frontier by 4 a.m. 

Sept. 4TH. —Barcelona at last! Oh, what a 
lesson on the value of an international language! 
Arriving at Port Bou—not a few, as we left Paris, but 
actually a whole train full—how helpless we felt in 
this strange country ! But soon help came. A Spaniard 
with a loud clear voice, in perfect Esperanto, shouted 
to us that we must all have our money and rebate 
papers ready ; if we had no Spanish'money there 
was a special bureau, but we needed to hasten. 
Hasten! with a train full of*people, one tiny ticket 
office window, and one person to serve out tickets ! 
Those of us who were compelled to go on had to 
struggle for them. The Customs officers were 
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Dr. Zamenhof and his Baby. 

A Congress Cartoon in the Spanish paper, La EiqudlaM 
Torratxa. M 
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rtteans want of light in the bedrooms ; mine is small, 
narrow, of an indescribable shape, and the mirror up 
in the darkest corner * no chest of drawers or hanging- 
closet, so my belongings will have to repose in the 
j|gs in which they came. My attempts to describe 
t chest of drawers to the landlord, through my Catalan 
friend, were comical and useless, though finally I got 
l table with' two little drawers in it. But the dining- 
■ooms are magnificent, the cooking tempting, and the 
Vuit delicious. Never before have I eaten grapes, 
inly make-believes. 

Now for the Palace of Bellas Artes, certainly much 
:he largest hall we have yet had at our disposal; but, 
das! we shall never be able to hear the speeches 
inless we are quite close. Hr. Zainenhof h.e. Ueen 
0 the town some days, I hear, and was yesterday 
presented to the authorities of the kingdom and 
own, the King of Spain sending a special repre¬ 
sentative, as did also the Premier and several other 
Ministers. Here he comes, quietly and modestly as 
isual ■ but not so qmet are the Ksperantists. Possibly 
be presumed dangers and the difficulties of our 
oumey have but increased our enthusiasm. My 
Catalonian has managed to secure me a place where 
C can hear the Doctor express his thanks to our 
lOSts, and get an id<*a of wh.it the representatives of 
fee Kings ol Norway and of Belgium and of the 


President of the United States are saying. The 
usual thing—the importance of an international 
second language which can he readily used by 
all nations, and thus increase their concord and 
facilitate business. After the ceremony, which was 
not long, l wanted to find the church in which 
the Esperanto service was to be held, and here my 
Catalan failed me. lie had described -Ihe street and 
the tram, and intended to go with me, out during the 
general exodus 1 lost him. Aiterwards 1 received a 
delightful little letter, asking me to excuse him, but 
seeing and hearing Dr. Zamenhof for the first time, his 
enthusiasm had made him forget me in his desire to 
follow, welcome and applaud the “ Majstro,” and 
conduct him a linle on his way. 1 found the church, 
and the Rev. J. Rust t< ok for his text “ Whenever I 
take my journey into Spain,” Rom. xv. 24 -a text 
as appropriate as the sc 1 vice was interesting. 

Sht. 6 in.—The fust thing done hv the Congress 
to-day was the election oi the national delegates 
for the more rapid transaction of business matters. 
For (Ireal Britain Messrs Ellis, Mudic, Wackrill, 
and Warden were chosen : tor Ireland the Rev. P. 
Parker. 

Afterwards came the solemn opening and Dr. 
Zamenhof’s speech. Sen or Layrel presided as the 
representative of the town of Barcelona, in whose 
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name he welcomed the Doctor and the delegates, 
saying that in the interests of the whole world he 
hoped we should more and more approximate to our 
ideal aim. Barcelona has three thousand Esperantists 
in its groups, the rest of Spain as many more. 

Senor Layret then gave place to Dr. Zamenhof, 
who said a few words to this effect: “ Dear friends, 
every time we begin a fresh Esperanto year every 
Esperantist who can spare the time and raise the 
money begins to prepare for the next Congress, anil 
when we leave the Congress it is always ‘ until we 
meet again.’ We live to aim at the ideal, and guard 
the honesty of our homes, and thus we can in honour 
participate in our common work. My strength is 
not great, and I w’ould gladly yield to another the 
position you give me, hut as, rightly or wrongly, the 
world appears to see in me the natural representative 
of our work, I come always; but my great desire is 
not to stand before you, but to stand among you. 
Here at our Congresses we never weary in our 
labours, and in our festivities we gather fresh strength 
and courage for future work.” 

Vice-President Sabadell then said that the Spanish 
Government had not only done its utmost to help us, 
but it had sent by its ambassadors messages to other 
governments inviting them to approve our work. 
Three had replied and sent representatives. Finally, 
the delegates from the twenty-seven or more nations 
present at the Congress gave their messages or 
reports. As usual, the meetings of jurists, scientists, 
teachers, vegetarians, pacifists, etc., etc., are too 
numerous to give in detail, and the Language Com¬ 
mittee and the Academy usually get to work before 
the Congress is publicly opened. 

Ski*t. 71H. —To-day the Universal Esperanto Asso¬ 
ciation had a fully attended meeting in the University, 
and the reports and discussions were very instructive. 
Its work is on the practical business side. It has 
now 5,000 members, and has published 4,000 of its 
annuals, of which every edition is sold out soon after 
appearing. Its delegates in one year have increased 
from 156 to 460, 145 amongst them being specially 
for the help of won.en. Its aim is to have consulates 
in every important European town. The luternacia 
Institute also held examinations, the judges being of 
four nations. Only the oral part was taken; the paper 
work must be sent to M. Privat later on. 

Sept. 8m. —There was a great demonstration of 
Red Cross work in the Park to-day, the imaginary 
wounded being of many nations. 'Phis was largely 
noticed in the Spanish journals, and for our hosts it 
must have had a melancholy significance. We had 
noticed that many of the townspeople were in mourn¬ 
ing. In the afternoon the great event was the Floraj- 
Ludoj. These Floral games have been an institution 
in Barcelona from the days of the Troubadour. It 
is a literary competition, the themes being Love, 
Faith, and Mankind. “ La Reimo intends that these 
competitions shall become a factor in every future 
Congress," said M. Carlo Bourlet. There were 
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about thirty pri/.es. The one given by the King 
and Queen of Spain was for a monograph upon 
Spanish painters. Unfortunately, I was too far off to 
hear who won the prizes, except the first, which was 
for a poem on Love ; and here the delightful unex¬ 
pectedness of Esperanto affairs came in, for it was an 
eminent and beloved German lady, Frau Hankel, a 
widow and grandmother, who won it. When after 
the decision that her poem was undoubtedly the 
finest, the sealed envelope which contained her name 
was opened, the judges were nonplussed, for the prize¬ 
winner chooses the lady who is to be Queen of the 
fete. Naturally it was settled that Frau Hankel must A 
herself be the Queen, and very regal she looked in i 
the magnificent State chair, placed on the raised dais, ;; 
at the end of the great hall of the Bourse. A bouquet 
of flowers was given to every lady who entered the-, 
hall. ,/ 

Seim . 9111.—The eagerly expected drama, “ Mis-i- 
tero de Doioro,” was presented to-day. The Teatrak 
Roma reminded me very much of the theatre it* 
Boulogne, both as regards size and the arrangement 
of seats. It was decorated with roses and chrysan-V, 
themums from floor to ceiling. The author of the 
play, Adria Gual, was himself the stage-manager; \ 
Sciior Pujula the translator. It is the tragedy of 3 ' 
Pyrenean peasant family. Mariano, a widow with . 
one daughter, is proprietor of a farm ; she has married 
for the second time a handsome young man, of not 
over strong character, much younger than herself; 
but her daughter corning home, Silvestro and she are 
mutually attracted. The mother vaguely realises this, 
and tries to arrange a marriage for her daughter, who 
refuses ; hut the two struggle against their love when ; 
they are conscious of it. Finally, the mother^ kills ? 
herself, vainly supposing that thus she may help the 
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. 'man she loves. The subject is an almost impossible 
' one for us, yet one can imagine it not so improbable 
’’to the hot Catalonian temperament. The perform¬ 
ance was magnificent. Towards the close suppressed 
i sobs were audible in the intense quiet of the theatre. 
The Esjxeranto of the actors was perfect; every word 
told. The leading performers were again and again 
recalled, and their art showed itself in the fact that 
they appeared sad and sombre as in the play. But 
just before the final drop of the curtain the tension 
was relieved in a pretty fashion. Sinjoro Pujula pulled 
flowers from the decorations and threw them at the 
Actors. Instantly flowers flew in showers, and from 
Dr. Zamenhofs box came a wreath which just fell 
over the shoulders of Mariano. It was a charming 
■ finish to an absorbing evening. The contrast to the 
: Dresden play was singular—the one an exquisite 
^example of the beauty and grace of Greek art; the 
'other, homely and simple both in dress and abode. 
In both love and devotion were typified, 
j' It appears as if amusement and not work were the 
rule at Barcelona. But plenty of good work was 
.done. - M. Boirac, in his report, said the question had 
£ been asked : “ What has the Academy done ?” How 
1 could their work be exactly described ? Was it 
expected that the members should stand in the street 
and say : “ See how we work ” ? Few realise how 
jgreat is the labour of just sorting, sifting, and deciding 
; upon the necessity of proposed new roots. Sometimes 
jone word necessitates an extraordinary exchange of 
letters. And the academicians do not live in one 


town; their homes are as far apart as Esperanto is 
wide. Authors often use words which express some- 
filing they alone understand. Such words have no 
international meaning, and though not always re¬ 
jected, and never rejected without consideration, 
time, thought, and discussion must be spent on them. 
So he and others explained their work and its results, 
reminding us that the members of the Language 
■Committee and Academy are men already busily 
'employed, and with scant leisure. 

1 At the session held on Thursday the question was 
: raised : “ Is the time now ripe f or a thorough organi- 
, sation of the Esperantistaro, so that delegates may be 
•.elected who shall have full authority to speak deci- 


r.sively upon every question?” After a long and 
|exhaustive debate, it was decided that upon only one 
''Section should such representatives be chosen—the 
^financial one. The Central Office in Paris, the 
/Lingvo Komitato, and the Academy have had no 
ffeinds provided, and the whole of the heavy expense 
|df offices, secretaries, printing, etc., the extraordinary 
Ijpostal expenditure necessary, and even the loss upon 
Phe official magazine, have been borne hitherto by one 
||dnd French friend, who in the beginning took 
lupon himself this necessary task while awaiting some 
lyegularly organised plan of collecting the needed 
!%gda. He can do this no longer, nor are Esperan- 
IftBts wise to permit it, even if he were able. If we 
our work, if e consider our aim a grand one, 



then will each of us contribute according to his ability 
towards the maintenance of this, the heart of the 
movement. 

And so, with one final meeting, farewell to Barce¬ 
lona, the splendid oriental city of palms and fruit and 
flowers. Were we conscious of the bitter trouble 
underlying the outward brightness? Yes, surely; to 
some of us our hosts even talked ofjh, for the diffi¬ 
culty is far from solved. Esperanto is not political. 
We learn, understand, and sympathise, but do not 
talk. As for the number of Congress members 
present, that seems almost impossible to decide. 
The actual tickets taken were over 1,300, but this 
is by no means an inclusive number, for many 
Catalonians did not take tickets. Then, as to 
nationalities present, I know of twenty-seven, the 
latest’two being Cochin-China and Turkey; but others 
give higher numbers. It was a proud moment when ■ 
the representative of the U.S.A. Government, Mr. 
Reid, invited us to Washington next year : Antwerp 
following suit for 19x1. One more word in con¬ 
clusion. 

The politeness we met everywhere was extraordi¬ 
nary beyond words. In one case, where a pocket was 
without a purse, the purchase was forced upon the 
would-be buyer, the seller being a wandering news- 
woman. The town guards, notable figures in their 
red coats, helped us everywhere, even in the case of 
one lady passing her from beat to beat, until finally 
the fifth brought her to her hotel. But as organisers 
—Well ! they were neither German nor English, and 
one hour seemed to them as good as another. 
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What Celebrities Say 
about SANATOGEN. 


The Right Rev. 
the Bishop of 
Norwich 

“ Mrs.Sheepshanks is taking 
Sanatogen regularly, ami de¬ 
riving great benefit from it.” 

Mr. Marshall 

Hall, K.C. 

“I think it only right to 
say that T have tried Sanat- 
ogen, and I believe it to be a 
most excellent food." 

Sir Gilbert 

Parker, M.P. 

“ I have used Sanatogen 
with extraordinary benefit. It 
is to my mind a true food 
tonic, feeding the nerves, in¬ 
creasing the energy, and giving 
fresh vigour to the over-worked 
body and mind.” 

Mr. Henry 

Arthur Jones, 

theramous Dramatist: • ‘Sanat¬ 
ogen seems to me a very 
valuable food and nerve tonic. 
I have several times taken a 
course of it when I’ve been 
run down, and always with 
excellent results.” 

Mr. Walter Crane, 

the Authority on Decorative 
Art: “ In recovering from a 
rathersharp attack of influenza 
I certainly found Sanatogen 
beneficial m its effects.” 


You may well ask in the presence of 
this striking testimony “ If Sanatogen has 
benefited these well-known people, as 
they testify it has, will it not also benefit 
me?” 

The answer must be an emphatic affirm¬ 
ative. 

Sanatogen restores the overwrought 
nervous system to its full strength. 4 

Sanatogen revivifies the blood of the 
amende. 

Sanatogen helps the dyspeptic to digest 
their food. 

Sanatogen restores the weight which 
has been lost. 

Sanatogen banishes depression and loss 
of spirits; it overcomes weariness of the 
body and weariness of the brain by feed¬ 
ing the weakened physical and nervous 
systems, and rapidly restores those who 
are “ below par ” to health. 

Sanatogen does all this by virtue of 
its constituents—milk proteid and glycero¬ 
phosphate of soda—which are chemically 
combined to form a revitalising prepara¬ 
tion. 

Sanatogen can be obtained from all 
chemists, in tins from Is. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 
A beautifully illustrated pamphlet, con¬ 
taining much valuable information, will 
be sent to you, post free, on receipt of a 
postcard addressed to The Sanatogen 
Company, 12, Chenies Street, London, 
W.C. 


The Rev. Father 
Bernard 

Vaughan 

“ Sanatogen promises when 
you are run down to pick you 
up. It does so.” 

Sir William 

Bull, M.P. 

“ I have much pleasure in 
stating that I consider your 
preparation, Sanatogen, is of 
decided value. It performs 
that which it promises to do, 
and 1 have recommended it to 
several friends." 

Mr. Hall Caine, 

the celebrated Author : “ My 
experience of Sanatogen has 
been that as a tonic nerve food 
it has on more than one occa¬ 
sion done me good.” 

Mr. E. F. Benson, 

the well-known Author : “ I 
have tried Sanatogen, and 
believe it to be an excellent 
tonic." 

Lord Ronald 
Sutherland 

Gower, 

the Sculptor and Historian: 
“ I feel it only due to the 
heneht conferred on my general 
health by Sanatogen to write 
and inform those interested in 
that wonderful medicine that 
in a couple of months’ time it 
has cured me of all gouty 
trouble.” 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Sept. i.—Dr. F. A. Cook, an American explorer, who 
tarlcd in 1907, telegraphed to the director .of the Brussels 
Ibservatory that he reached the North Pole on April 21st, 
o-)8 ... Lord de Clifford was killed by the overturning of his 
notor-car near Brighton ... The Parliament buildings at Toronto 
rere destroyed by fire ... The British Association at Winnipeg 
oncludcd its meetings ... China and Japan concluded a satis- 
actory agreement with regard to Manchuria. 

Sept. 2.—The Home Secretary, at his office, received a depu- 
atfon from Durham and Northumberland coalfields with regard 
o the Eight Hours Act ... The liner Lusitania arrived at New 
Vork from Queenstown in four days, the quickest 'vage on 
ecord ... The Local Government Board issued a circular to 
anitary authorities on the need of vigilance against cholera 
tifection from Russia ami Holland. 

Sept. 3.—Prince Albert of Belgium returned from the Congo. 
He is reported to be exasperated by the ruin and loss of native 
tfb caused by the Leopuldian system ... The Sultan of lurkey 
dated several famous mosques anil tombs at Brusa ... Mr. 
Curtis Bennett gave bis decision at Bow Street in the case of 
flic eight members of the Woman’s Freedom League. He fined 
Mtcll defendant 40s. or seven days’ imprisonment. On the 
application of counsel for the defence, the magistrate agreed to 
(tste a case for a higher court ... Mr. Arthur Lynch (National¬ 
ist) was returned unopposed for We-.t Clare Division ol Ireland 
Herr Bcikell, c>-Chancellor of the German legation at 
Santiago do Chile, was found guilty of murder, arson and rob¬ 
bery, and sentenced to death. 

1 Sept. 4 .— The King returned to London from M.iricnbad ... 
Mr. Churchill addressed a Budget League meeting at Leicester 
i.. Mr. Kcir Hardie addressed a meeting of the I [dependent 
Labour Party at Ipswich on politics and trade unionism ... 
Dr. Cook arrived at Copenhagen ; he was received by the King 
pf Denmark and was given a banquet at the Town Hall... l<cv. 
H. Russell Wakefield was appointed Dean of Norwich. 



Sept. 6.—The Governor of Newfoundland received a wire¬ 
less telegram from Labrador which announced that Commander 
Peary had discovered the North Pole, April, 1909 ... Lo-d 
Kitchener left Simla ... The Trade Union, Congress opened 
at Ipswich. Mr. Shacklcton, M.Pt, preside*^ 

Sept. 7.—A draft schedule of proposed pfrt rates was pub¬ 
lished by the Port of London Authority, to be submitted to the 
criticism of leading business firms before ratification by the 
Board of Trade ... Dr. Cook was presented at Copenhagen, in 
the presence of the King and Queen of Denmark, with the 
gold medal of the Danish Royal Geographical Society ... The 
cx-Shah of Persia gave up his immovable'property in return for 
a pension of £16,666 for life ... The Duke of Beaufort handed 
a cheque for j£6oo to Dr. Grace, at Bristol, in recognition of 
his services to cricket in Gloucestershire during his thirty-four 
years as secretary to the county ... M. Lcfevre lost his life, as 
his aeroplane burst in mid-air at the Juvisy Aerodrome. 

Sept. 8.—The Trade Union Congress at Ipswich passed a 
resolution against the efforts of certain employers to compel their 
employe 1 .r to join the Territorial forces; it also called upon the 
Government to appoint a Minister of Labour w'ith full Cabinet 
rank ... The Dublin City Council presented Lord lveagh with 
an illuminutcd address of g.. i:tudc for his gifts to their 
city ... Commander Peary, in a telegram to the Nero York 
Times , staled that 1 )r. Cook’s story of having reached the Pole 
should not be taken too seriously ... A conference of repre¬ 
sentatives of the municipal authorities of a number of German 
towns met at Cologne for the discussion of the best plans for 
combating unemployment ... Mr. Cody made a flight of forty 
miles from Aldershot in sixty-three minutes in his aeroplane. 

Sept. 9.—Lord Kitchener issued a farewell order to the 
Indian Army ... The ex-Shah of Persia left Teheran to take 
up his residence in Southern Russia ... The Union-Castle 
steamer Saline was chartered to undertake a search for the 
missing liner Waratah ... Mr. Masterman received a deputa¬ 
tion on the question of exempting cricket and football grounds 
in the Land Clauses of the Finance Bill ... The University of 
Copenhagen conferred the honorary degree of Doctor on 
Dr. Cook. 

Sept. to.—Lord Rosebery spoke in Glasgow in opposition to 
the Budget ... A Blue-book issued on the relief of unemploy¬ 
ment stated that a general agreement as to the need of regular¬ 
ising 1 ibour was urgently required ... Commander Peary began 
the ar count of his journey to the North Pole in the Press ... 
Lord Morlcy decided that £ 20,000 must be given annually to 
Rangoon for public works ... The London Gazette contained the 
announcement of Lord Kitchener’s promotion to the rank of 
Field-Marshal. 

Sept. 11. -It was announced that Lord Rosebery, Irefore 
making his speech in Glasgow, resigned the Presidency of the 
Liberal League which he founded in 1901 ... Before closing, 
the Trade Union Congress dc.i. >xl its position on the Education 
question ... The Kaiser address-rl the German Army Corps at 
Karlsruhe; he said the German Army was a rock of brass for the 
maintenance of peace. 

Sept. 13.—It was agreed at the Board of Trade that the 
Thames Watermen’s dispute should be referred to one of His 
Majesty’s Council ... An executive committee was formed in 
Germany to carry out a Zeppelin Polar Expedition to the North 
Pole ... Sir O’Moore Creagh, Lord Kitchener’s successor, 
arrived at Simla ... The second Young Egypt Congress began 
at Geneva ... The Swedish Government appointed a Commis¬ 
sion to negotiate between the Labour Federation and the 
Employers’Association with regard to the labour dispute ... 
The twentieth Congress of the German Socialist Party began 
its proceedings at Leipzig ... The grand manoeuvres of the 
German army began, in presence of the Emperor. 

Sept. 14.—The Lord Mayor opened the widened portion of 
Blackfriars Bridge and drove the first L.C.C. tramway car across 
it ... Mr. Abraham, M.P., addressed the miners’ delegates in 
the Rhondda district; he deplored the fact that the employers in 
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The KEY to SUCCESS 


f A good memory will enable you 
to do more work and better work; 
to accomplish it with less effort, in 
half the time; and to earn more 
money. This is proved in the case 
of thousands of Pelman students 
in all walks of life. 
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IT Whatever your occupation, the success you 
attain is measured by the efficiency of your 
mental power. Unless you develop the faculty 
of concentration, of classification, of comparison, 
and of drawing sound logical conclusions, you 
fail in those mental characteristics which ensure 
success. You leave an immense intellectual force 
dormant and inert in your brain. 

H The only way to bring your latent mental 
powers to a high state of efficiency is through a 
course of mental training. 

Tl The Pelman System, perfected by twenty 
years’ experience, is universally recognised as 
the most thorough and efficient system of the 
kind in existence ; it will double the power of 
your natural memory in a month. 

Tf No cumbersome or artificial aids are em¬ 
ployed ; the system is based oi\ the true laws 
which govern the working of the mind; concen¬ 
tration is cultivated, and mind wandering, with 
its attendant waste of effort, is cured. The mind 
is trained to work easily and accurately, to auto¬ 
matically select all useful facts of experience or 
study, and store them in the memory cells for 
instant reference at any time. 



T Exercises which the pupil is 
L asked to do are not school lessons; *, 
they are exercises for the propef} 
I use of his faculties in everyday life. 
He is not required to do anything’ 
which he does not do now, but i»i 
shown a better way of doing everything* $ 
no matter what it is. The Pelman ;; 
Course begets confidence, allows wider ■} 
scope for enterprise, and ensures more 
rapid progress. 

_ ^ 

Mr. W. T. STEAD says:— 

“I consider Pelman a bene¬ 
factor of the human race.” 


f Thousands of testimonials have been received}, 
from pupils all over the world—business men*| 
lawyers, clerks, journalists, students, orators*' 
naval and military officers, mechanics, working 
men—in fact, members of every occupation in; 
which mental efficiency is required. Recom¬ 
mended by the Editors of more than five hundret 
British and Foreign newspapers. ' 

H The Pelman course is given 1 
__ private postal lessons; distance 

» * Jr no hindrance. The instruct! 

* occupies a few minutes’ spare t 

daily for five weeks. 

t SEND POSTCARD TO-DAY^ 
y FOR FREE BOOKLET. ;■ 


Address: THE SECRETARY, PELMAN SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 2, WENHAM HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Branch,*— M kuiuuums : 83, Stock Exchange Building. Dciuwn : Club Arclulo. Bombay : Esplanade Koad. Melon : IS, Pnumomtr. 




























Wales liarl not assisted the smooth working of the Mines 
ht Hours Act. 

15.- --Lord Rosebery opened the bicentenary comnicmo- 
,tk>rt of i)r. Johnson's birth at Lichfield .. Tile Paris edition 
* the New York Herald published the first instalment of Dr. 
ook's narrative of his expedition to the North Pole ... The 
r v ongress of Empire Chamber of Commerce met at Sydney, 
^Australia ; Sir Albert Spicer presided. 

| v ?'’ Sept. if). - The Coup less of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
{^Empire, sitting at Sydney, carried a resolution in favour of pre¬ 
ference throughout the Umpire by Si votes to 31 ... A resolu¬ 
tion was adopted by the Socialist Congress at Leipzig, in which 
P .11 idea of co-operation with non - Socialistic Liberals was 
i, repudiated ... The liner Umhlili was wrecked off the Cape; 
’/■One life lost. 

i'v Sept. 17.—Mr. Asquith addressed a large and enthusiastic 
^■gathering of Liberals in liingley Hall, Birmingham, on the 
|&Udget and laird Rosebery’s objections to it ... The considera- 
ItMiotl of the Development Bill was continued by the Standing 
^Committee C of the House of Commons ... The German Army 
“f'Maiueiivres ended ; tin- airship Zeppelin III. did not arrive till 
i/after the finish ... Mi. Taft, at Chicago, condemned the Ameri- 
an administration of the criminal law as a disgrace to their 
Civilisation. 

£ Sept. 18.—Ten Suffragettes were charged at Birmingham with 
'ices cm the occasion of Mr. Asquith’s meeting. Some of 
A'Voni'cii were armed with axes. They were sentenced to 
us terms of imprisonment ... A Congo Exhibition was 
in London ... The Army Manoeuvres began at 
r aringdon, Berks ; 60,000 men were engaged, divided into two 
iniies ... Mr. John Davidson’s body was found floating in the 
liea near Penzance ... Mr. Orville Wright, with a passenger, 
4 e a world’s record flight at Berlin .. The South coal- 
owners decided to leave all matters in dispute with their men 
be settled by their representatives on the Conciliation Board 
The Home Secretary approved the bye-laws of the Council 
‘uof the Royal College of Surgeons giving women admission to 
f|lie examinations for the diplomas of the College. 

Sept. 20.—Lord Rosebery met the Executive Committee of 
the Liberal League in London ; he expressed the view that the 
?pWork of the League was finished, and should be dissolved ... 
/The International Press Conference opened in 1 ,0111 Ion, twenty 
Countries being represented ... M. Rougier rose to a height 
'iot 660ft. at Brescia, ihus making a world’s record in aviation 
The New South Wales Legislative Assembly agreed to oiler 



Capt Ferber. 

1 aviator killed at Boulogne on September 22 nd. 


the Commonwealth 8oo v square miles of the Yass-Canberra dis¬ 
trict and the control of the rivers for file water supply for the 
purpose of building the Federal capital there. 

Sept. 21.—Dr. Cook arrived in New York ; he received an 
uproarious welcome ... Commander Peary arrived at Sidney, 
Nova Scotia ... The Australian Minister of Defence introduced 
the Commonwealth Defence Bill ... Mr. Sydney Buxton 
attended the sitting of the International 1 ’res.s Conference and 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of the Cbvcrnment; 4 Sir 
Edward Grey spoke at a banquet in their hJiour in the even¬ 
ing ... The body of Mr. John Davidson was buried at sea off 
Penzance. 

Sept. 22.—Mr. Balfour addressed a great audience in Bingley 
Hall, Birmingham, on his views on our fiscal system ; a letter 
was read lo the meeting from Mr. Chamberlain in which he 
expressed the hope that the House of Lords would force on a 
general election ... The Prime Ministe^pnd Mr. Haldane 
witnessed the termination of the Army manoeuvres at Colcshill 
... Cap'ain Ferber was killed in an aeroplane accident at 
Boulogne ... The British warship Clio, which was missing, has 
been found safe in Ilaitan Straits ... The centenary of the 
birth of Lord Tennyson was commemorated at Lincoln. 

Sept. 23 —At the International Press Conference a paper by 
Sir E. Russell was read on “The Value of Association among 
Representatives of the Press” ... The International Geodetic 
Associatioi in London discussed the effect of lunar tides on the 
earth’s crust. 

Sept. 24.—The British battleship Inflexible , followed by the 
Drake, Argyll, ami Duke of Jidmburgh, steamed up the Hudson 
River in preparation for the lludson-Fulton celebrations ... 
The Lord Mayor was presented with a bronze bas-relief of his 
portrait at the Mansion House by an Italian deputation, in 
appreciation of his services in connection with the Italian 
Earthquake Fund. 

Sept. 25.--The Solicitor-General at Swadlington expressed 
the opinion that the land taxes of the Budget were greeted with 
enthusiasm by the electorate ... The French military airship 
Dipubtu/ue met with a terrible disaster while going to the 
military manoeuvres headquarters ; about 500 ft. above ground 
it exploded anil tell a shapeless mass, the four officers on 
board being all killed ... The first “ improved ” German 
Dreadnought was launched at Kiel ... The lludson-Fulton 
celebrations began at New York. 

Sept. 27.—At Birmingham 2,000 citizens signed a request lo 
1 .ord Rosebery to speak to them on the Budget ... A memo¬ 
randum of the arrangements made between the Board of Agri¬ 
culture and the Board of Education to advance agricultural 
education in England and Wales was issued ... The reform 
party in Greece held a great mass meeting in Athens tq protest 
against the present system of administration ... The Spanish 
Cabinet decided that the Cortes will meet on October 15th ... 
The Palisades Park, thirteen miles long, on the shores of the 
Hudson, was dedicated to public use. 

Sept. 28.—The Third International Shipping Conference was 
opened at Brussels ... Mr. Lloyd George published the “full 
facts ” of his refusal to recei.e personally a deputation of land 
developers licfore the report stage of the Finance Bill ... At the 
reopening of the Hungarian Parliament the Premier, Dr. 
Wekerlc, announced the resignation of his Cabinet ... Dr. 
Macnamara at St. Leonards said the rejection of the Budget 
would be a declaration of war against the people. 

kepi. 29. Alderman Sir John Knill was elected Lord Mayor 
of London. 

Sept. 30. —The eighth Dreadnought , H.M.S, Neptune , the 
finest British warship, with a displacement of 20,000 tons, was 
launched at Portsmouth. ^ 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

Sept. xo.—Formal sitting to pass on Bills. 

Sept. 13.-The Trade Boards Bill passed through Committee ; 
other Bills advanced. 

Bi'pt. 14. Hie Housing and Town Planning Bill was read a 
second tune. 

Sept. x6.—The Trade Boards Bill passed tlic report stage j 
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DOVER’S NEW HARBOUR. 

- On October 15th d e Prince of Wales inaugurated the Admiralty Harbour, which has been under construction for eleven 
rs. eSome idea of the magnitude of the undertaking may be gathered from the fact that sea works aggregating two and a half 
* in length have been constructed, necessitating the use of 260,000 tons of Portland cement, The total cost of construction 
taetfrt.Qver ^5,000,000, The harbour is now the principal base of the Atlantic Fleet. 
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LONDON, November ist, 1905. 


Life Beyond. 


To-day the Daily Chronicle pub¬ 
lished the report of a Saturday 
sitting at Julia’s Bureau. It 
records an interview with the 
voice of some intelligence, invisible even to the 
clairvoyant, who when asked as to identity declared 
itself to be him who was known on earth as Mr. 
Gladstone. The communications were received 


clairaudiently by a Psychic or Sensitive, who said that 
he heard them with the utmost difficulty, as if he were 
listening to messages across a long-distance tele¬ 
phone. No one who has ever interviewed Mr. Glad¬ 
stone while he was still with us can help being im¬ 
pressed by the extraordinary resemblance between 
the way in which Mr. Gladstone talked then and 
the way in which he is reported as talking now, 
allowance being made for the difference between 
Mr. Gladstone speaking direct with his own voice 
and the same keen intelligence deprived of any 
mode of utterance save through another person. The 
only explanation for this admitted resemblance is the 
suggestion that the Psychic is a clever impersonator 
who has read up Mr. Gladstone’s speeches and con¬ 
versations and has imitated him to the life. But the 
Psychic is not a man of that sort. He is about as 
incapable of inventing all the answers to the inter¬ 
viewer’s unpremeditated questions as lie would be of 
improvising a new sonnet of Wordsworth. If that 
hypothesis be dismissed, what remains ? Has com¬ 
munication really been established between the living 
and the dead ? In that case the Gladstone interview 
will take its place as a great event in human history. 

The Budget, after occupying the 

The Progress attention of the House of Com- 
of 

the Budget. mons for ninety days, forty-three 
of which were spent in Committee, 
has at last assumed its final shape. It will come 


before the House of Lords for acceptance or for 
sacrifice on November 23rd. At present the strident 
voices of the hotheads among the Peers are loudly 
clamouring for its instant execution. But time brings 
counsel, and I refuse to believe that any body of 
Englishmen saddled with the responsibilities of a 
great public trust will gamble with that trust. 
Double jyr quits may be all very well for adventurers 
who are playing with their own pocket-money. It 
is not a game to be indulged in by trustees. 
And the House of Lords, according to its own 
conception of its raison d'etre, holds the British Con¬ 
stitution in trust. If the backwoods Peers were to 
throw out the Budget, they would, even if they won 
the General Election—which is not thinkable—have 
driven one half of the nation into irreconcilable 
enmity with the aristocratic branch of the Legislature. 
If they lost, the knife would be put to their throats — 
politically speaking—without mercy and without 
delay. To risk all this, to challenge an Election 
under the most adverse conditions, to throw the whole 
finance of the country into confusion merely to pre¬ 
vent the enactment of a measure every clause of 
which can be repealed in the first Session of a new 
House of Commons, is a policy so impolitic as hardly 
to deserve the name of policy at all. 

Speculation is as rife as it is idle 

The concerning the probable course of 

Probable Co m promlse. evcnts But writing on the first 

day of the month in which the 
eventful die will be cast, I venture, rashly perhaps, to 
forecast the future somewhat in this wise. The 
Unionists will vote against the third reading of the 
Budget, which is usually the signal for giving a Bill 
the coup de grd.ee in another place. Mr. Balfour will 
speak, as he so often speaks, in words of oracular 
ambiguity, which may mean one thing or may mean 
the other, but their net effect will be to lead »the - 
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public to think the Lords will throw out the Bill. In 
the interval before the Budget comes on for second 
reading in the Lords, Lord Lansdowne will be 
busy ascertaining how far he can command the sup¬ 
port of his followers. They will probably agree to 
some form of a hanging-over amendment which, while 
not killing the Bill outright, will assert the need of 
consulting the constituencies before taking a new 
departure of this magnitude. When that amendment 
is carried, as it will be by five or six to one, it will be 
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A Dog’s Chance. 

Noble Svaniel (answering to name of “ Marquis ”): “ They 
tell me that as a sportsman 1 ought to tackle this thing ; but 
I’m not at all sure I shan’t let it pass.” 
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open to the Government to accept it as a declaration 
of war or to open negotiations. The King will then 
take the leading hand in the game. He will probably 
point out that the King’s Government must be carried 
on, that the necessities of the country demand the 
passing of the Budget, but that the demands of the 
Peers would be conceded if he dissolved Parliament 
asitearly as was mutually convenient to both parties 
fcflfer the Budget received the Royal Assent. 


In estimating the chances of an 
Th® R6le ultimate compromise the King 
the King- should never be left out of 
account. It may be useful in this 
connection to read up the story of how Queen 
Victoria laboured to secure tfe acceptance by the 
Peers of the Bill disestablisnfng the Church of 
Ireland. The King is really a King when the two 
Houses are in collision. It is only by the use of his 
prerogatives that deadlocks can be avoided. He has 
two prerogatives —the right to dissolve Parliament and 
the right to create Peers. If he were to tell Mr. 
Asquith that, in his opinion, it would be well that a 
Genera! Flection should take place in January or 
February if the Peers accept the Budget, it would be 
impossible for Mr. Asquith to refuse. The utmost 
he could do would be to resign, in which case 
M r . Balfour would be made Prime Minister in order 
to make an immediate appeal to the country. If, on 
the other hand, he decided to accept the Royal com¬ 
mand, he might in return stipulate that if he con¬ 
sented to an early dissolution, the King—should the 
constituencies return a Liberal majority—would under¬ 
take to exercise his other prerogative, and make a 
sufficient number of Life Peers to carry a measure of 
reform drastic enough to deprive a House of Lords, 
which has become a mere Tory caucus, of the power 
to block in perpetuity all Liberal Bills. The King in 
his turn could not help himself. For if a pew Parlia¬ 
ment were elected with a Liberal majority, no Liberal 
statesman would undertake to attempt to carry on the 
Government of the country without a pledge from the 
Sovereign that his Royal prerogative should be used 
to cut the claws and draw the teeth of the Upper 
Chamber. 

The Liberals would, no doubt, 
The W* P re f cr to accept the vote of the 
General Election. House of Lords as a final chal¬ 
lenge to a Fight to a Finish. The 
rejection of the Budget would be the very best 
thing for Liberal electioneerers, as it would raise in 
the most provocative form the issue—whether this 
country is to be governed by the representative or the 
non-representative Chamber. But the King must be 
taken into account, and the King is not dominated 
by electioneering considerations : the strength of his 
positioji lies in the fact that his supreme duty is to 
avoid deadlocks, to grease the bearings of the 
Constitutional machine, and in other words to see 
to it that the King’s Government is carried on. He 
will not, and he ought not even if he wished, take 
into consideration the electioneering exigencies Q1 
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either party. He holds a very strong position— 
is, in fact, the king of the situation. He can compel 
the Liberals to accept an early dissolution, and he 
has almost as strong a hand when he appeals to the 
Peers to pass the Budget. The new taxes have been 
collected for eight months. To reject the Budget 
would expose the Treasury to actions innumerable 
for a return of the taxes already paid, and would 
deprive it of the right to collect these taxes for the 
next four months. To pass the Budget would not 
only be of extreme administrative convenience. It 
would merely recognise a fait accompli , so far as 
two-thirds of the financial year is concerned. All 
that the Peers would be asked to agree to would be 
to vote the Budget for four months with the full 
understanding the new Parliament could repeal every 
tax which the Budget imposed before next April. 

It is well to have accessible for 
The Privileges ready reference the texts which 
the Commons. govern the right of the House of 

Commons to claim as privilege 
their right to say “ Hands off" to the House of Lords 
when any money Bill is under discussion. The date 
of the last authoritative utterance on the subject is 
April 2nd, 1897. The author of the declaration was 
Lord Halsbury, then Lord Chancellor of the Unionist 
Government. The Education Bill was under dis¬ 
cussion :— 

Lord Spencer proposed to define the kind of Voluntary 
school which should receive the grant of public money. 
Another, in the name rtf Lord Kimberley, had reference to the 
constitution of the Associations to which were entrusted the 
spending and allocation of the money. Before cither of these 
were moved. Lord Halsbury intervened with an objection that 
these and all other amendments of this class infringed the privi¬ 
leges of the Commons. He read to the House the well-known- 
passage from Sir Thomas May, which lays down that “all 
aids and supplies, and aids to his Majesty in Parliament 
are the sole gift of the Commons,” and that “it is the un¬ 
doubted and sole right of the Commons to direct, limit, and 
appoint in such Bills the ends, purposes, considerations, con¬ 
ditions, limitations, and qualifications of such grants, which 
ought not to be charged or altered by the House of Lords." 
Having recited this (says the Westminster Gazette) with a 
solemnity which is not yet forgotten by those who heard him, 
Lord Halsbury went on to say that, though the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor had no right to decide questions of order in the House 
of Lords, he should, if he had that right, summarily rule 
these amendments out of order; and then, when a mild 
objection was made by Liberal Peers to the application of 
this doctrine in the particular case, he proceeded to argue very 
energetically that there could be no doubt. Lord Spencer’s 
amendment, he said, “ adds a condition to the gra*nt of money 
which is within the express language of the protest of the House 
of Commons." The same argument manifestly applied with 
even greater force to Lord Kimberley’s amendments, and after 
a further brief argument they were withdrawn (Hansard, Fourth 
Series, Vol. XLVIII., fourth volume of Session 1897). 

* 


“ The impending crisis," which 
The was once one of the stock phrases 

Approaching Crisis. Q f American politics, is being 
acclimatised in the Old Country, 
and for much the same reason. In the United States 
the crisis was precipitated by the aristocratic slave¬ 
owners of the Southern States, who attempted to 
destroy the Union in order to avert the increasing 
domination of the Democracy of the Free States. 
That crisis culminated in a catastrophe which deluged 
America with blood for four years, at the end of ; 
which time slavery had been wiped out of existence, * 
the aristocratic Southerner had been ruined, and the 
ascendency of Democracy established on a permanent 
foundation. It remains to be seen how our crisis will 
culminate. How it will end, if it culminates, is certain. 
It will end as the American crisis ended—in the defeat 
and annihilation of the aristocratic caste, which at this 
late hour of the day challenges the sovereignty of 
Democracy. Many things are conceivable in the 
twentieth century—a revived Papacy, a regenerated 
Csesarism, among others. But that in an industrial 
democratic age a semi-feudal oligarchy, whose 
economic basis is undermined by oversea competi¬ 
tion in agricultural produce, will be allowed to re¬ 
establish its yoke over the English nation in order 
that it may increase its rents by artificially increasing, 
the food of the million is so unthinkable that it is 
almost impossible to get up energy enough to argues 
the question. i 

The General Election of 1880 wasr 
precipitated by Lord Beaconsfiehfrj 
on account of the result of a 
election in Southwark, when StES 
Edward Clarke was returned in the Tory interest 
with 7,683 votes against 6,830 given for the 
and 799 for the Radical. It is impossible not 
recall Southwark in 1880 when writing of Bermonda 
in 1909. In Bermondsey, as in Southwark, the Cd| 
servative (Ministerial) candidate had the advantagjp 
of a split in the popular ranks. In Bermondse§| 
however, the Ministerial candidate is* Liberal, andp 
opposed by Unionist and Socialist. The Conservai 
tive victory in Southwark lured Lord Beaconsfield fo 
his min. If Southwark went Tory he thought he wu 
sure of a Conservative majority in the rest of the 
country. He dissolved Parliament, and Mr. 
Gladstone came back with a majority of 130*1 
Southwark in 1880 included Bermondsey as one of 
its divisions. When the General Election cam* 
Southwark reverted to its Liberal faith. « jj 


Bermondsey 

and 

Southwark. 
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Bermondsey 
as a 

Barometer. 


Liberal majorities 
Tory majorities 


Bermondsey has been a political 
pendulum ever since it came into 
existence as a Parliamentary con 
stituency:— 

1885. 1886. 1892. 1895. 1900. 1906. 

83 — 658 — — 1,759 

— 358 —• 3 6 ° 3 °° — 

Bermondsey has voted in and out with punctual 
regularity, save and except the Khaki election of 
t 900, when the Jingoes snatched a victory at the 
polls by pretending they had achieved a victory in 
South Africa. They suffered for it in 1906, when the 
Liberal candidate was returned by a majority which 
almost equalled the sum of all the majorities, Liberal 
or Conservative, previously returned in Bermondsey. 
Last month the death of the sitting member brought 
about a by-election, for which there entered as 
candidates Mr. S. L. Hughes (“Sub Rosa,” of the 
Morning Leader ), Liberal ; Ur. Salter (local medi¬ 
cal man), Socialist; and Mr. Humphreys (Unionist 
Protectionist Jingo). Mr. Balfour in his letter 
to the last named defined the issue with credit¬ 
able frankness. There were, he said, two candidates, 
the Liberal and the Socialist, both of whom approved 
of the Budget and wished it to go further. Against 
them was one candidate, who objected to the Budget 
and demanded as a substitute the adoption of Tariff 
,, Reform. The voting in Bermondsey, therefore, was 
practically a plebiscite for and against the Budget, all 
the votes recorded for Liberal and Socialist being 
pooled for the Budget, while those given to Mr. 
Humphreys were against it. At Bermondsey, as in 

■ most by-elections, the whole significance lay in the 
' figures of the poll, not in the fate of the scat. The 

■ constituency voted on October 28th, with this 

■ result:— 

>' For llie Budget : {jp j 4.726. Against: 4,278, 

^giving a majority of Bermondsey electors in favour 
(.of the Budget of 448. 

It is difficult to conceive of a 
more satisfactory result than that 
£ ideal Result. revealed by the figures at Ber- 
S V ' mondsey. The constituency, as 

j|shown by its record, is inhabited by a race of poli¬ 
tical pendulums, and if it gives the seat to one party 
ypn the eve of a General Election, it can be relied 
jhupon to take it back at the dissolution. Less harm, 
| therefore, could result from a victory or a defeat in 
^Bermondsey than in almost any other constituency. 
Iff the Liberal candidate had come in at the head 
the poll it would have been a portent so 
§$hiractglous that it would certainly have intoxi¬ 


cated the Ministry as with heady new wine. 
If, on the other hand, the Unionist had polled a 
majority of the votes, it would have dangerously 
stimulated the rashness of the Peers and have tempted 
them to throw out the Budget. If either the Liberal 
or the Socialist had been returned L would have 
encouraged dual candidatures all over^he country, 
and splits would have been tolerated on the plea that 
“ the seat is safe anyhow.” From all these perils we 
have been mercifully delivered. On the decisive 
question for or against the Budget, the Bermond¬ 
sey plebiscite resulted in a majority of 448 
for the Budget, although, according to the 
usual swing of the Bermondsey pendulum, the 
vote ought to have gone the other way. But lest the 
Liberals should be unduly elated, the seat is carried 
off by the candidate of the minority, and lest the 
fissiparous tendency of the Lib-Lab. party should 
be encouraged, the Social, .t candidate is at the 
bottom of the poll, with the whole responsibility for 
the temporary Reactionist victory resting upon his 
shoulders. If the two advanced sections had pooled 
their votes, Reaction, instead of returning its man 
by 1,000 majority over the Liberal, would have been 
defeated by a majority of 448. A useful object 
lesson indeed ! 

The moral of Bermondsey, if it be 
Xhe accepted as an index constituency, 

Moral of it A11. is that a plebiscite on the Budget, 

even as the case stands now, with¬ 
out the immense makeweight of a cry against the 
House of Lords being thrown into the Liberal scale, 
would result in a majority for the Budget, and for a 
more advanced Budget than that of Mr. Lloyd 
George. Therefore the House of Lords, instead of 
being encouraged by Bermondsey to throw out the 
Budget, will, after a month’s reflection, see in it 
an imperious warning to let the Budget through. 
They may go furthe-, but they will fare 
worse. On the other hand, the capture of 
the seat by the Opposition will probably predis¬ 
pose the Ministry to listen to counsels of con¬ 
ciliation and lead the saner Labour men to refrain 
from splitting the Progressive vote by starting Labour 
candidates where they have not the remotest possible 
chance of success. Bermondsey, therefore, makes for 
compromise, prudence, and sweet reasonableness all 
round, if is not a blessing in disguise. It is a 
blessing undisguised, and will probably avert the 
catastrophe which otherwise might have overwhelmed 
the ancient Constitution of this realm. 
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The cynical saying, “ It is worse 
Worse than than a crime, it is a blunder,” is 
Crime. the only fitting comment upon the 

almost incredible report that the 
Northumberland miners are about to turn and rend 
Mr. Burt and Mr. Fenwick, because these tried and 
trusted pioneers in the cause of Labour Representa¬ 
tion refuse to toe the mark traced for them by the 
young hotheads who wish to drum out of the ranks 
of the Labour Party all who will not pronounce 
their shibboleth. Thomas Burt has grown grey 
in rendering yeoman service to the cause of 
trades unionism and of Labour. No one can 
appraise the incalculable service rendered by this 
Northumbrian pitman to the cause of his own class 
and to the cause of Labour Representation by 
his presence in the House of Commons as the pi e- 
mier working-man M.P. He has never failed nor 
faltered for thirty-six years in supporting, in season 
and out of season, the cause of the workman. He 
has no enemies. His most unscrupulous rivals 
dare not assert that he has on any single occasion 
deserted the ranks of Labour or betrayed the cause 
of the workman. To sacrifice such a man at the 
dictates of any caucus or junta avid of power and 
eager to push their own theory of organisation savours 
of political parricide. Fortunately, Mr. Burt’s and 
Mr. Fenwick’s constituents are men of the North— 
tenacious in friendship and loyal to their leaders. 
They would be recreant to their traditions if at the 
bidding of anybody in the world they were to turn 
like ingrates upon their veteran representatives. 

Mr. Ure, the Lord Advocate, has 
The Case been the most indefatigable of all 
Mr. Ure. the exponents of the Budget. He 
has spoken here, there, and every¬ 
where, and his most effective argument has been to 
drive home to the minds of his hearers that unless 
the new taxes proposed in the Budget are passed, it 
will be impossible for the State to meet its obliga¬ 
tions. This is admitted by every one except 
the Tariff Reformers, who maintain that if Tariff 
Reform is carried, the new taxes on imports 
will, in their opinion, enable the State to pay 
its way. Mr. Ure contests this, and having in 
his opinion proved that the nostrums of the Tarifl 
Reformers would not fill the Treasury, he has said 
that in that case he does not know where The money 
is to come from to pay Old Age Pensions. He might, 
if he had been speaking in a dockyard town, have 
declared that if the Budget were rejected he did not 
know where the money was to come from to pay for 


the necessary Dreadnoughts. This reasoned argu¬ 
ment being condensed by sub-editors and reporters 
into a blunt declaration that no Old Age Pensions 
would be paid if the Budget were rejected, 
excited against Mr. Ure the furious indig¬ 
nation of Mr. Balfour. The usually urbane 
Leader of the Opposition declared that Mr. Ure 
was guilty of telling “a frigid and premeditated lie” 
—a phrase happily till now unknown in English 
politics, if such epithets are to be used in political 
controversy we shall begin to understand why on the 
Continent the duel is still regarded as indispensable 
for keeping controversialists within bounds. Mr. 
Balfour does not excel in tearing a passion to tatters, 
and the unwonted spectacle only impresses the public 
with a conviction that Mr. lire’s shafts have gone 
home. The one permanent gain arising out of this 
somewhat discreditable episode is the evidence it 
affords that, despite all other outcries against Old Age 
Pensions as Socialism, they have become as integral 
and permanent a part of the established order of 
things as the payment of Consols. 

The most important political 
The Speeches speeches of the month have been 
the Month. delivered, not at Westminster, but 
in the country. The speech of 
the month was Mr. Lloyd George’s address to the 
Liberals of Newcastle. It was much abused, but 
although not a very finished performance, was full of 
fire and popular appeal. [f there should be an 
appeal to the country it is Mr. Lloyd George who 
will have to do the Midlothian Campaign. On the 
other side, Mr. Balfour made his mark by his savage, 
denunciation of Mr. Ure, while Lord Curzon and 
Lord Milner have both made notable speeches, which ' 
may be read with advantage as statements of the 
policy which the country should not accept. Lord •; 
Milner seems to be born under an unlucky star. But ! 
a counsellor who plunged us into the South African'-, 
war does not naturally command the confidence of ! 
his countrymen in a new crisis. I 

The long and embittered contro-;, 

Th© w 

Apotheosis versy which has raged so many 
ot years round the person of Sir John ^ 

Admiral Fisher. j,,'j s ^ er —the j ast ec ho 0 f which* . 

may be found in the ferocious onslaught of “ Navalis " ' 
in the National Review —may not be regarded asp 
ended by the bestowal of a peerage upon the First ^ 
Sea Lord by His Majesty the King. This peerage is | 
not a kind ot solatium awarded to cover his removal i 
from the high office which he has held so long, for Sif, 4 | 
John Fisher remains in office. In the nature orthingS;| 
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|his retirement must take place at the end of his allotted revolt. A universal roar of .condemnation was heard 
Ispan, in four or five months’ time. But occurring in every capital. The outcry was the loudest in the 
||ts it does while he still continues to discharge the Latin lands alike in Europe and in America. But 
^duties of the First Sea Lord, it is the most signal although Spanish embassies were everywhere mobbed, 
remark of approval which the Constitution allows, it seemed as if the outburst of popular indignation 
"Henceforth the noisy pack of libellers which have would be but as a flash of summer lightning leaving 
‘ yelped at his heels must either be silent or include the Government unscathed. Then suddenly a strange 
the King among those whom they abuse as traitors thing happened. Senor Maura’s Ministry vanished 
to the realm. I heartily congratulate my old friend in a night, and Ferrer was avenged on his exccu- 
vpon this signal acknowledgment of the services tioners. 

'/he Mas rendered to the State. For once England, There is a direct connection 

having been dowered by a beneficent Provi- The Fall between the international protest 

dence with that rarest of gifts, a genius, has shown Sefior Maura. against Ferrer’s execution and the 


Cthat she is capable of profiting by the posses- downfall of Senor Mauia. The 

? sion and of Spanish Cabi- 


siflhowing her 
^gratitude for 
>the gift. The 
question of 
■‘ who shall suc¬ 
ceed him as 
■-First Sea Lord 
!vwill, I trust, be 
fettled in ac- 
jjjcordance with 
i%h e sound 
^principle that 
|the man to 
|wear Elijah’s 
^mantle must be 

it ' 1 



'jan Elisha who 
'.will be faithful 
po the teachings 
land inspiration 
fipf his prede- 

piessor. 

BfS 
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Sefior Maura. 

The Kx-Premier of Spain. 


The The strongest Spanish Ministry of 

Execution recent times shot Ferrer, an inter- 
Ferrer national man, without deigning to 
satisfy the international conscience 
r publishing any proofs of the charges made against 
Without going so far as to say that any inter- 
litional man ought always to be treated as the 
pffiian Government treat Count Tolstoy- -as a person 
Ik Sacred to be subjected to the treatment of non- 
pcnational nobodies —it may at least be admitted 
It no international man ought ever to be executed 
S&out affording the world dear proof of the reality 
’his guilt. This truism of modern statecraft the 
!&ni$h Government forgot, and it shot Ferrer 
familiar tune of Sic volo sic jubeo t 
Hreupon the international conscience rose in fierce 


net fell simply 
and solely be¬ 
cause Senor 
Maura and his 
colleagues lost 
their temper, 
and they lost 
their temper 
sim ply and 
solely because 
they felt the air 
hot and sizzling 
with the moral 
condemnation 
of the inter¬ 
national world. 
They had a 
majority obe- 
tl ient and 
docile, they 
had the confi¬ 
dence of the King, they had slain Ferrer and trampled 
out anarchy. But, as Lowe’I once said of the fall of 
Louis Philippe, 

A shout from Paris and thy crown falls off. 

So Senor Maura, despite his majority, fell before the 
roar of execration that hailed the slayer of Ferrer. 
If he had kept his head, and his colleague had held 
his tongue, nothing could have upset him. But the 
rise in the international temperature caused Ministers 
to lose their tempers and to hurl against their 
opponents‘angry taunts, which in their recoil brought 
the Cabinet down with a run. It is difficult 
to understand how Spanish politics are carried 
on; but all are agreed that unless the Front 
Opposition Bench is willing to help Ministers, 
at a crisis the Ministry falls. The refusal of 
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the Opposition to give such support to the Govern¬ 
ment is fatal. In our country the refusal of the 
Front Benches to unite to defeat a Little Navy 
motion supported by the Radicals, Labour men, 
and Home Rulers might seal the doom of the 
'Government. Hence it is one of the unwritten laws 
that Ministers must never provoke the Opposition 
leaders tob far. If they do, Ministers resign. 
Senor Maura’s Home Minister did, and Senor Maura 
resigned. Stung by the taunt that their clemency in 
office had been responsible for the attempt to kill the 
King, the Opposition chiefs notified that they refused 
any longer to support the 
Ministry. So Senor Maura 
fell, sacrificed to the manes 
of Ferrer, and Senor 
Moret took his place. 

^ T h e e x- 

Proper Memorial pi° s ' 011 °f 
to popular 

Ferrer. ,. 

indigna¬ 
tion against the execution 
of Ferrer was as natural 
as it hak been universal. 

Humanity shudders at what 
appears to bo the sudden 
reappearance in the first 
decade of the twentieth 
century of the spirit which 
made the phrase auto-de- 
fe a byword throughout 
the world. But unfortu¬ 
nately the outburst of indig¬ 
nation and of pity has 
been left without guidance, 
and its ill-regulated ex¬ 
pression has done harm by 
associating the memory of 
one who ought to be 
remembered as a martyr 
with the foul excesses of Apaches and Terrorists. It 
is not, however, too late for the leaders of the cause 
to assume their natural and proper leadership and 
to secure an adequate and international expression 
of the condemnation which the human conscience 
has pronounced upon the execution of Ferrer. In 
Rome and in Paris movements are reported to be 
on foot in favour of erecting national monuments to 
Ferrer. This, however, is to take an altogether too 
narrow view of the necessities—and the opportunities 
— of the situation. Ferrer was not a merely 
national notability. He was an international man. 
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Sefior Ferrer and His Daughter. 


To commemorate the sacrifice of his life in the 
public cause any but an international monument 
would fall below the dignity of the occasion. 
What ought to be done is the organisation of an 
international subscription for the purpose of 

erecting an international monument to this inter¬ 
national man. A representative committee, com-*’ 
posed of the leading intclleetuels in every country 
in Europe and America, could easily be got 

together, whose appeal for an international subscrip¬ 
tion would meet with an immediate response from 
Stockholm to Buenos Ayres. No subscription should. 

be accepted of more than, 
a guinea, and the greatest 
number of subscriptions 
should be collected in 
shillings. This interna¬ 
tional monument should 
be placed on the best spot 
available within sightof the 
Royal Palace in Madrid, 
and King Alfonso should, 
be invited to make tardy 
expiation to the memory 
of his Ministers’ victim by 
unveiling an international 
monument to Ferrer which 
would be a permanent 
addition to the artistic— 
and political — glories ofj 
Madrid. [i 

There are.; 
The aS? 

True Doctrine man y ex ^ 
of e e 11 e rt X 

Non-intervention._< If 

men iBj 

the House of Commons? 

with the kindest of hearts 

and the softest of head* 

who appear not yet to have;! 

learned the A B C of the laws which all civilit 

nations have laid down as indispensable for the 

avoidance of chronic war. Nothing is more obvious 

than the fact that no independent sovereign State cart*; 

without sacrifice of its right to be regarded as either^ 

independent or sovereign, allow the Government of- 

another State to interfere in its internal affairs. No' 

matter how atrocious may be the conduct of the rulers ,. 

of any independent sovereign State, no matter whaf; 

may be the injustice and oppression under whiclfj 

their subjects groan, it is a necessary rule of internal 

tional law that they shall not be interfered with, &Rp| 
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Ought not to be interfered with, by any foreign 
Government, unless that foreign Government is 
willing and ready to enforce its intervention by arms. 
UThis rule may occasionally appear harsh, but a 
moment’s reflection must show any thoughtful man 
that its violation would bring about international 
chaos. We would not tolerate any foreign Power 
interfering in our internal affairs, and we may rely 
upon it that our neighbours are just as touchy as 
ourselves. Nevertheless, a clamorous group of soft¬ 
heads with warm hearts from time to time assail Sir 
Edward Grey with virulent abuse because he does 
not interfere to prevent injustice which i c being 
committed to-day in Spain, to-morrow in Russia It 
is very silly, so silly indeed as almost to be wicked. 
Providence has not made us the Lord Chief Justice 
of Europe, and our Government has quite enough to 
do to mind its owr. business, without riding round 
the Continent as Don Quixote No. 2 redressing 
human wrongs. By all means let them as individuals 
agitate and protest as much as they like; but for the 
Foreign Secretary to interfere would do far more 
harm than good. 

The nonsense talked by these 

The 

True Doctrine assailants of Sir Edward Grey is 
of due no doubt to their utter in- 

intervecuion. ability to discriminate between the 
case in question and the right of a Government 
to intervene in the internal affairs of other States 
where such right has been explicitly affirmed 
by treaty or is implicitly established by the 
fact of the dependence of such a State upon our 
support. It is not only our right under treaties, 
but our duty as the virtual creator and sustainer 
of the State, which without our protection would 
have ceased to exist, to interfere when occasion arises 
in the Ottoman Empire and in the Congo State. We 
have neither 'treaty right nor moral responsibility 
for any acts of injustice or tyranny that may take 
place in France or Spain, in Germany, or in Russia. 
Until this distinction is mastered by some of our 
M.P.’s they will continue to deserve the appellation 
bestowed upon them by the Spectator when it 
^christened them “ The New War Party." It is true 
$&at they only propose to make war with their tongues, 
hut the memory of the result of a similar experiment 
With President Kruger is so recent that prudence 
jniitghi counsel reticence upon the loud-mouthed pack 
pf humanitarian crusaders who are as vehement in 
{demanding the reduction of armaments as they are in 
demanding the adoption of a policy which can only 
be erfiforced by the use of arms. 


The case of the Congo is a case 
The Case j n point. Great Britain has treaty 
the Congo. rights which have been shamelessly 
violated in the Congo basin. The 
Congo State was itself the creation of an Interna¬ 
tional Act to which England was a ^arty. We are 
bound by every law, divine and human, to intervene 
to save the population of Equatorial Africa front 
systematic extermination. And our right and duty 
are such that we ought to be prepared if necessity 
arose to resort to the ultima ratio regain to slay this 
vampire. Those who question the soundness of these 
propositions should read Mr. E. D. Morel’s last pub¬ 
lished book, “ Great Britain and the Congo ” (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 6s.). Therein is set forth with painful 
precision and passionate earnestness the case in 
favour of intervention. The appalling facts mar¬ 
shalled by Mr. Morel are indisputable, and are indeed 
undisputed except by the bra/.en-faced perpetrators of 
the crimes which are depopulating the Congo basin. 
And the legitimacy of the demands put forth by 
Sir Edward Grey its not less clearly set out. If, 
instead of clamouring for intervention here, there, 
and everywhere all over the world, our good humani¬ 
tarian friends would concentrate on the Congo, they 
might get something accomplished. 

Sir Edward Grey, speaking at the 
The Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield last 

Belgian Reforms, month, clearly defined the posi¬ 
tion. He said:— 

“We ask for an answer to two questions : Is a great part of the 
native population of the Congo still obliged to labour compul¬ 
sorily for the greater portion of the year under the guise of taxa¬ 
tion, and is the country still closed to trade? Till those two 
question:, are satisfactorily answered, it is impossible for us to 
recognise the annexation.” Sir lidward Grey added : 11 The 
present situation cannot be prolonged indefinitely.” 

The Congo Reform Bill, introduced in the Belgian 
Parliament on October 22, is in itself a pica of Guilty. 
The Belgian Ministry proposes to open up the 
Congo to free trading in hree periods, the first 
beginning on July 1 next yea - , the last beginning two 
years later. Considering that the avowed object 
with which the Congo Charter was granted was to 
open up the Congo to free trading, the admission 
that even two or three years must elapse before the 
Reformed Government will open up one-third of its 
teiritory to free trade is enough to condemn it. As 
to the system of slavery introduced under the 
euphuism'of compulsory labour levied as taxation, 
the Reform Bill is not quite so explicit. “ The 
native tax in future is to be paid in cash except in 
certain cases where it was in the interest of the 
natives themselves that it should be paid in kind.” 
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The 

Tsar’s Visit 
to 

Italy. 


Fhotozrttph ky\ 


This is vague enough to permit 
all the present abominations to 
continue. It is welcome as a sign 
of a desire to pretend at least to 
move in the right direction, but we 
shall wait to see whether it is more 
than a pretence. 

The Tsar, unac- 
companied by 
his wife, whose 
nervous break¬ 
down commands universal sym¬ 
pathy, has at last returned the 
visit of the King of Italy by a 
journey to Racconigi, a royal castle 
near Turin. The visit was less 
remarkable than the route selected 
by the Tsar. Instead of taking 
either the sea route 7 'id the Dar¬ 
danelles, or the direct railway route 
through Austria, the Imperial train 
made a long and circuitous ditour, 
passing through Poland, Germany, 
and France in order to reach Italy, 
and returning by the same route. 

This ostentatious avoidance of 
Austrian territory, unless prompted 
by a private intimation from 
Vienna that the Austrian Government could 
not guarantee the safety of the Tsar — as 
to which there has been no hint—seems very 
much like a biting of the Imperial thumb at the 
Power that has annexed Bosnia and the Herzegovina. 
The Austrian official press refrains from expressing 
offence, but the truculent outburst of the clerical 
organ which is believed to be in sympathy with the 
Heir Apparent would seem to indicate the existence 
of a good deal of suppressed irritation. Italy and 
Russia are believed to have drawn more closely 
together on the basis of a common policy in the 
Balkan Peninsula, and although this is merely the 
maintenance of the status quo , that may be precisely 
what Austria most dislikes. In any case, although 
we are all devoutly glad that the Tsar is safe home 
again, no one can feel very confident that the journey 
and the visit have contributed much to the tranquil¬ 
lity of Europe. 

Dr. Dillon, the acute and ex¬ 
perienced observer who represents 
the Daily Telegraph in the Eastern 
half of Europe, maintains that 
Europe is suffering at this moment from an acute attack 
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1 Constltutionalitls.” 


The Murdered Prince Ito of Japan. 

The other persons in this family gioup are the Princess Ito, the Marquis who 
succeeds to the title, and two grandchildren of the statesman. 


of a malady which he has christened “Constitution- 
ulitis.” It is certainly true that in Denmark, in 
Hungary, in Spain and in Greece there have been 
acute crises last month, some of which have not yet 
been satisfactorily settled. The most sensational . 
’crisis is that which reigns at Athens where a military 
junta has usurped the supreme authority in the State. A 
naval officer, fired by the example of the army, attempted 
a naval pronuneiamieuto, but a single shell fired into the 
hold of a torpedo destroyer settled him. The spec¬ 
tacle of a mutinous group of soldiers dictating terms ' 
to King and Parliament is the reverse of edifying. 
An army, like fire, is a good servant but a bad master, 
and the usurpation of the officers threatens to produce , 
on a small scale much the same dislocation of the 
established order as the equally impudent usurpation 
of the House of Lords would produce if in this country 
it were actually to attempt to seize the control of 
taxation which belongs to the House of Commons. ’ 
There is a closer parallel between the situation at 
Athens and London than has probably as *yet 
occurred either to Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour. ^ 













Group of Aviators at the Doncaster Aviation Meeting:. 

(l) Sommer (2) Cody (3) Leblon (4) Dclagrange (5) Molon (6) Saunicr (7) Windham (8) Schreck (9) Roe. 


The 

Passing 

of 

Prince Ito. 


Prince Ito, who may without 
exaggeration be described as the 
maker of modern Japan, was shot 
dead at Kharbin railway station 
by a Korean patriot whose relatives had suffered at 
the hand of the Japanese executioner. Considering 
the passionate resentment roused in Korea by the 
policy of Japan and the reckless disregard of all pre¬ 
cautions which characterised Prince Ito, it is not 
Surprising that his long and distinguished career has 
come to so sudden and tragic an end. Prince Ito 
had gone to Kharbin to meet M. Kokov seff in order 
.fto arrive at an arrangement about the Manchurian 
^railway. His assassination appears to have been 
prompted by personal and patriotic motives. Beyond 
^depriving Japan of the services of her greatest states- 
|man, the murder does not seem likely to have any 
jjjltUinediate political effect. Prince Ito seems to have 
Jed almost painlessly. When he was last in London 
attended a reception given him at the office of the 
ipteviEW of Reviews by Mr. Alfred Stead, and his 
'Voice recorded on a phonograph cylinder is among 
.t&e archives of the Review. He then told me that 
he yould much have preferred a Russian to a British 
allinnrfr, batthe administrative anarchy at St. Peters¬ 


burg and the hopeless indecision of the Tsar left 
Japan no option but to accept the overtures of the 
British Government. He also expressed himself very 
emphatically, although without any anger, as to the 
inveterate hostility with which, he declared, Japan 
was regarded by the German Emperor. His # death 
removes the most conspicuous outstanding figure 
among the elder statesmen of the world. 

1 'here is an eternal truth under¬ 
go?™ 6 lying the ancient story of the Fall, 
the Forbidden Fruit. We all, nations and individuals, 
have our tree of the forbidden 
fruit, and the Serpent is evei tempting us to pluck 
and eat. • But when we have yielded to his 
subtle suggestions our Paradise is lost. Russia is 
just now standing irresolute like Eve before her tree 
of forbidden fruit which grows just across the Finnish 
border, close to her capital. Why should she not 
pluck the fatal apple ? The Serpent, from whose 
glozing tongue trip the sophistries which time and 
again Have lured Governments to their doom, 
is urging the Tsar and M. Stolypin to lay 
hands on the liberties, the independence,* and 
the integrity of Finland. The Devil has 
much to say for himself. He subtly appeals to 
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Russian national pride, he adroitly stimulates natiefoal 
nervousness, and he has a thousand plausible argu¬ 
ments based upon material interest. I am not going 
to try to enter into a polemic with the Author of All 
Evil. But I am profoundly concerned as to the mis¬ 
fortune now threatening Russia, foreshadowed by the 


crippled in Manchuria there has been no more! 
Europe, nor will Europe reappear till Russia i£ 
restored to her old position of strength and influencte.' 
The only straight road to the revival of Russian 
power is by the financial and political entente with 
England and France. But any interference 


evident leaning of her Government to the counsels of Finnish liberties and integrity will simply put 


the tempter. It is not yet too late, but unless the 
guardian angel of Russia intervenes, it seems but too 


knife to the throat of the Anglo-Russian entek 
That is the plain brutal fact, and it is no use & 


likely that it may be said of her, as Milton wrote of guising it. It would not perish, of course, in formf 

Eve :— but the vital soul would he out of it. And this nojf 

, Her rash hand in evil hour merely as a matter of sentiment, but on grounds'll 

Jonh reaching to the fruit, she pluckd, she ate 1 . . , , , 

Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat, self-preservation. A Russia demented enough 

Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe renew the quarrel with the one province of twj 

That all was lost. Empire which is peaceful, law-abiding and prosperous 

There are some things so obvious thi e one nationality which is understood abroad, j| 

Why Finland to outsiders that it is difficult for not a Power which can be counted upon in inter* 

Forbidden Fruit. them to realise that they are not national complications. It is like the demoniac pjj 

equally clear to those who are q le tombs, cutting himself and scaring away 

taking a hand in the game. For instance, nothing is w ho would befriend him by his frenzied violence. '» 


Eve :— 

Her rash hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, she pluck’d, she ate 1 
Earth felt the wound ; and Nature from her seat, 

Sighing, through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 

There are some things so obvious 

Why Finland to outsiders that it is difficult for 
is 

Forbidden Fruit, them to realise that they are not 
equally clear to those who are 
taking a hand in the game. For instance, nothing is 
more clear to every European outside Russia than 
that any interference with the liberties and self- 
government and integrity of Finland is simply 
suicidal. I had to point this out with great pains 
to M. Plehve in the evil days of BobrikofT, and I 
ceitainly hoped that it would not be necessary to 
have to repeat the argument. But 
judging from the mutterings in 
the Russian Press, the reports cur 
rent as to Russian intentions in 
Wiborg and the acts and deeds of 
the Russian Government in Fin¬ 
land of late, the Tsar is being led 
by evil counsel to do that which 
more than any 
other thing will 
create prejudice 
against him and 
his Government 
in quarters where 
it is most urgent¬ 
ly to be desired 
that prejudice 
should be dimin¬ 
ished. Wc re¬ 
gard the welfare, 
t h e greatness, 
and the strength 

, t , • Topical frets.] 

of, Russia as , . .. 

Aviation At 

British interests. 

... . .. . The above illustration represents h! 

We know tnac on October 22nd, when he made a dai 
since Russia was is a photograph of the actual flight. 


Aviation at Blackpool. 


The response of the Old Serpen^: 
.. Hands off. whose subtle temptings havw 

England ! ” already brought the Russia® 

Government to contemplate willl 
yielding desire the Finnish apple, will be to appgp! 

to Russian national pr idg 
“Hands off, Englishmen!” {u| 
will say. “ Finland is none m 
your business. If wc choose 
annex Wiborg, to violate Bat 
constitution, to play Bobritbfl 
over again, we arc free to 
without asking your leawH 
Russia will st#m 
none of 
meddling in; $jj| 
internal affa£ti|S 
To which I 'y|f| 
ture humblyfll 
reply that 
is free to g&jS 
the Devil $|| 
own way, 'Jjjfi 
as in this capp 
in the Demj 
own road, a jf | 
neither EnglaSI 
nor any 

Blackpool. p ower wilI 'M 


The above illustration represents Mr. Latham’s machine being brought out 
on October 22nd, when he made a daring flight in a gale. The upper picture 
is a photograph of the actual flight. 
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dition. But those of us who are devoted to the 
Russian entente , and who know that the restoration 
: of Russia’s authority and prestige is one of the 
: greatest of British and European interests, may 
surely be allowed to warn those primarily con¬ 
cerned. that in reverting to a Bobrikoff policy 
in Finland they are grasping at a copeck and 
losing a rouble. Nothing will more fatally discredit 
Russia in P'rance and in England than a renewal of 
'the old feud with Finland. It is a rough thing to say, 
Ibut it is unfortunately too true, that the first inter¬ 
ference with Finland had its Nemesis in the Man- 
i churian war, and that the Nemesis of a second may 
very easily be bankruptcy—that nightmare of Europe 
, which may Heaven in its mercy avert! 

?• The writer of the Chronique 

Suicide and^ Temperance ]{yssc in the Bibliothique Uni 
Russia. verselle of Switzerland gives a 

X lamentable account of the 

j, growth of suicide in Russia. The following are the 
;• figures quoted from the statistics of Dr. Ibankov :— 


S' 



1904 . 

1906 . 

1908 . 

St. Petersburg ... 

... 427 -• 

• 354 • 

.. 969 

Moscow . 

... 210 

200 

•• 57 b 

Odessa . 

... 224 

• 25 6 ■ 

642 


8b I 

810 

2,187 


‘ This is an appalling increase, and it is stated that if 
/the ages of the suicides were published the result 
would be still more ghastly. Boys and girls of fifteen 
J and sixteen appear to think nothing of killing 
''.themselves—being disgusted with life. The same 
^chronicler reports that at a recent Monastic Congress 
■ the Archbishop Nikon proposed to add a teetotal 
;*.j)ledgc to the vows exacted from novices. The 
^superior of one convent declared that all his monks 
/drank. When he supplied them with tea they 
I'iwopped it for vodka. The Archbishop’s proposal 
J^was rejected, and an amendment carried asking each 
’'/neophyte to sign a paper promising not to drink 
^spirits. 

The Russians are preparing to 
celebrate in 1912 the centenary 
of the burning of Moscow and the 
destruction of the Grand Army of 
apoleon. There is to be a great exhibition of 
;Cs of the period at Moscow, and the Russian 
Xiperial Historical Society has begun the publica- 
of an immense series of acts and documents 
fating to that momentous year. The first, by 
Voenski, maintains the thesis that it was England 
than Russia which fought and defeated 
loon. 1813 was only a phase in the great 


Jlfdtftble Centenary. 

fe.? ■ 


combat which England waged with Napoleon all over 
the world. Russia was dragged into the war most 
unwillingly because of her dependence on the English 
market. Alexander I. was fascinated by the brilliant 
schemes of Napoleon, but the Russian mb/esse, need¬ 
ing the English market in which sell their crops 
and buy the luxuries that had became necessities of 
life, revolted against the Continental blockade, and 
so precipitated the war which led to the destruction 
of the Grand Army. Such at least is M. Voenski’s 
thesis. Whether true or false it is a remarkable 
tribute to the power of trade. 

Last month I appealed to my 
The Reports Helpers in various parts of the 
Our Helpers. country to send me a brief report 
as to their impression as to what 
would be the result of a General Election if 
Parliament were dissolved owing to the conflict 
between the two House*, on the Budget. I am glad 
to find a practically unanimous opinion in all parts of 
the country that the result would be favourable. The 
least hopeful reports are from the London con¬ 
stituencies. Elsewhere the verdict is almost 
the saipe. The prospects of a Liberal victory 
have been immensely improved by the Budget, and 
unless the Liberal vote is wantonly split by the 
starting of a second candidate my Helpers everywhere 
are sanguine of success. Only from one constituency 
is there a return indicating that the Suffragette 
agitation will reduce the Liberal poll. But I venture 
to hope that at a General Election the most militant 
of the militants will reconsider their tactics. “ To go 
agin the Government” might be all very well at by- 
elections, but when it is a question of electing a new 
House of Commons, such a purely negative strategy 
ought surely to be reconsidered. What is wanted is 
to get the maximum number of candidates elected 
who can be pledged to take up the question seriously 
and carry it through the House of Commons. 

One by one the veterans are 
Death dropping out of the ranks. Last 
Henry Pitman, month one of the most faithful of 
the stalwarts passed over to the 
majority when Henry Pitman died. He was a 
younger brother of Sir Isaac Pitman, whose system of 
shorthand has made the family name familiar as a 
household word throughout the world. Henry 
Pitman was.born in 1827, and he was in harness to 
the last. For the last forty years he was the official 
reporter of the Co-operative Congress. He was one 
of the patriarchs of the United Kingdom Alliance, 
a convinced vegetarian, and one of the most 
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enthusiastic pioneers of the anti-vac¬ 
cination agitation. As a shorthand 
writer he had few equals when his 
powers were at their best, and it 
was as a teacher of phonography 
and a lecturer on the art that he 
was best known. Nearly half a 
century ago, under the inspiration 
of the late Sir Edward Watkin, 
who was the Chairman of the old 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoln¬ 
shire Railway, he instituted a 
number of classes for teaching 
shorthand to the clerks in the 
employ of that company, now 
known as the Great Central, and 
he afterwards undertook similar 
services at several of the principal 
schools in Manchester and neigh¬ 
bourhood. A kinder-hearted man, 
or one possessing more of the spirit 
of the true reformer, never lived, 
and his interest in the people, 
especially young people, was a 
distinguishing feature of his active 


years. 

Why not an 
International Order 
of Peace? 


For the slaughter 
of many men 
great are the 
rewards heaped 


upon the conqueror. Hut although 


peace hath her victories not less 


renowned than war, peace has no 



KladderadaUch .] [Berlin. 

The Comedy in the East. 

(l) Slight and spite ; (2) Fight and fright ; (3) Unite their might; 

(4) Get out of sight. 


decorations for her heroes. Mr. H. W. Fry, of Uroad 
Street Avenue, London, thinks that this state of 
things should cease. He writes :— 

Why should not peace have its superior and /w/ernational 
Honours? Why not an International Order to be called “ The 
International Order of the Prince of Peace ”? with the motto, 
“ Peace on Karth and Goodwill towards Jlen.” 

lieing an Inlet national Order it might be given precedence 
over every other Order, and be considered, as it should be, the 
greatest distinction any man can receive, however exalted his 
position may be. 

The Order should be endorsed by all the Powers sending 
representatives to the Hague. It should be bestowed only by 
the Hague Tribunal and centred at the Hague. 


If such an Older were established, special honour should be 
.accittded to those Sovereigns, Rulers, Statesmen and others who 
distinguish tlu-msclves disinterestedly in the cause of Peace, pos¬ 
sibly to their petsonal detriment. 

Would not such an Order prove a real stimulus to the cause 
of Peace ? 

The idea is a good one. Hut a beginning might 
be made if there were a National Order of Peace. 
Most men and nearly all women love these decora¬ 
tions. If we have to wait for an International Order 
we might wait for ever; the King could establish a' 
National Order all off his own bat. 
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TO TAX 

LANDLORDS 



' Westminster Gazette.] 

In Bad Company. 

n ., CAt p ar ty : “Oh, Arthur! how can you, with your 
T “ E connections, be friendly with that horrid little boy ? 

[Mr. Lloyd George and Mr; ^I^Sid 
annual Cymmrodorion Society banquet, anti tnty sa 7 

nice things about each other.] 


By permission of the proprietors of ** Punch”] 

Forced Fellowship. 4 

Suspicious-looking Party : “ Any objection to my company, 
guv’nor ! I’m agoin’ your way”— {aside) “and further.” 





Wedtwstnster Gazette.] 

f '\'' for the General Election. 

fnionists, it is rumoured, are anxious to get some 
ionfct working-men ” candidates for the next Election. 


Wahrc Jacob.) [Be,din - 

A Dinner Party in the Far East. 

The hear is suffering the tortures of Tantalus; he can smell 
the roast meat (Manchuria), but can get none of it. 
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National Review.] [Shanglwi. ' National Rsvicw. 1 [Shanghai 

A Disagreement in the East Cave Canem! 



I'atqniuo. j [Turin. 

The Next Event 


England : “Hello, Cousin, I’ve reached the South Pole.” 
America : “ Good; now we’ll pole the old world along 



Kladdtradatsch .] [Berlin. 


A Birthday Visit to Auntie. * < 

Aunt Tripik Almanck: “Oh, what a nice ilark-baired 
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(//*.] [Berlin. 

j' The South Pole (reading the newspaper): “Good gracious! 
'jPeary coming here? A hundred thousand i’olar bearskins for 
yjUiyone who will discover me before he docs ! ” 
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Luslige Bldtter.'] [Berlin. 

Roosevelt will have It. 

Taft declined the North Pole ; Roosevelt would gratefully 
accept it! 
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Bldtter .] 


Chorus of Esquimaux: 


[Berlin.' * 


SVVKAK that Peary lies when he says Cook lies, and 
lies when he says Peary lies j and that we are lying Patqtdno^ 
y no one is lying.” 


Alphonso and His Crown* 
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Zte wstcrdammer .1 

A Small Beginning-. 

Gulliver Taft : “ Is that really my origin ?” 


Melbourne Punch,] 

On His Own. 

Australia : “Ilooray ! The old man’s given me a fleet co^ 
of my own. lie saw I wouldn't be happy till I got It.’ 
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Twentieth Century Magazine .] 

The Sleeping Guardian. 
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Life’s Little Ironies. 


The White Bear: “ Everyone knows, my dear Nicholas, t i 
for a safe spot where you can meet your European cn > n R 
offer the Pole to Taft, who doesn’t know what to do with it! 
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THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE. 


T HE man of the moment unquestionably is the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the nominal leader of 
the Unionist majority in the House of Lords. 
There are six hundred members of the Upper House, 
of whom about sixty arc Liberals. The remaining 
five hundred and forty Peers, temporal and spiritual, 
arc supposed to be followers of the noble Marquis. 
They are obedient enough 
when he summons them 
to mutilate or to murder 
some Liberal Bill upon 
which the House of Com¬ 
mons has bestowed the 
patient labours of a Ses¬ 
sion. But will they obey 
him when he summons 
them to respect the un¬ 
written law of the British 
Constitution and to pass 
the Budget ? That is the 
question of the hour. 

That Lord lansdowne 
would give the word of 
command to let the Bud¬ 
get through if he were 
free to act upon his own 
judgment goes without 
saying. Tor Lord Lans¬ 
downe is a Liberal by 
heredity, and his political 
apprenticeship was served 
in the Treasury, where 
the omnipotence of the 
Commons is a funda¬ 
mental principle, and the 
notion that the House of 
Lords could reject a Bud¬ 
get is utterly inconceiv¬ 
able. Lord Lansdowne, 
moreover, is a statesman 
of experience. He has 
held all but the highest 
offices under the Crown. 

He is constitutionally 
averse from revolution¬ 
ary courses, and he is 
much too shrewd a party 

tactician not to see that the course recommended by 
the rump of the Lords is to make their opponents a pre¬ 
sent of the game. Nevertheless, it is a cfbestion freely 
debated from day to day whether, in order to save his 
face and to avoid the humiliation of seeing his leader¬ 
ship repudiated by the rank and file of his followers, he 
may not be compelled to assume the responsibility 
for a policy which he deplores, and to lead his party 
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headlong into the abyss. There are reasons for 
giving in Lord Lansdowne’s record, but LansdOTljpel 
plus Balfour will probably pull the Budget throughi|it) 

I.—“UNDER WHICH KING, BEZONIA#fc$ 
It is a curious outcome of the working of 
system of government that the leadership of 

House of Lords at 
sent appears to 
been wrested from thd. 
hands of the titular leadofJ 
the great noble, the Lo|i$* 
of Bowood, by a C 0 fl*>. ! 
paratively unknown jo»ir< 
nalist. What we are 
nc-ssing at present is" a :,; 
duel to the death betwedffc.'- 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr.V 
T. L. Garvin, the Gadf%$ 
of the Opposition. Mi.’ 
Garvin has none of the 
advantages of Lord Lans^ 
downe. He is not 
patrician born in 
purple. He is a plebeii 
with no long record 
Ministerial services be£v 
hind him. He has nev^ 
sat in either House 
Parliament. He is lira 
known even by name ,l#i| 
ninety-nine out of ev$j§^ 
hundred electors, possibfji' 
to nine hundred a^f| 
ninety-nine out of evj 
thousand. And yet, d(i 
ing the whole of Sepfc 
ber and October it seen>« 
to many a close obsery 
that Mr. T. L. Gap 
was beating Lord L 
downe hand over handp 

MR. T. I.. GARVIN. 

1 ; * 

It is a striking illustt?& 
tion of the power of tte. 
pen. Mr. Garvin, formef^ 
editor of the Newcastle Chronicle , afterwards edit^l? 
of the Outlook , is new the chief leader-writer,!%, 
the Daily Telegraph, the inspirer of the Daily MajNft 
the chronicler of the Fortnightly Jtevicrv, and 
editor of the Obsover. He is a man of unqutS 
tioned ability, of enormous energy, o( splenc 
self-confidence, and of fanatical cnthusiaSIn. 
has all the qualities that are required to rouse 
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Rt. Hon. Lord Lansdowne. 
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Plo¬ 
sions, to appeal to the prejudices, and to blind men 
ir interests by turgid and grandiloquent rhetoric. 
|©w so able a man can be so crazy a Tariff Reformer 
difficult to explain. But the fact is indisputable. 
./ is clean mad over Preference. For him the short 
pit to industrial prosperity is to artificially increase 
cost of the bread and meat of the working-man, 
the surest way to promote the security of the 
Empire is to declare fiscal war on all its neighbours, 
k man who can believe these things can believe any¬ 
thing and can say anything. Mr. Garvin believes 
keryjfhing and says everything. 

THK STING or THE GADFLY. 
jpHe has long ago exhausted the resources of the 
tionary in epithets of contumely which he hurls 
jfe-the Ministry. Talk about Mr. Lloyd George and 
fir. Winston Churchill! Neither of these two distin- 
iished demagogues is a patch upon the Unionist 
ersites, who daily and weekly discharges his 
ftraille of abuse against the Ministers and their 
Iget. By his zeal, by his perseverance, and by his 
Ssion he has goaded the Peers into incipient revolt 
linst their loader. It seems absurd, but it is most 
that at the present moment of writing Mr. 
rvin has the majority of the Unionist Peers at his 
£k. And there are those—although 1 am not 
ng the number—who believe that he will in the 
triumph over Lord Lansdowne. For my part, 
lie not in the least underestimating the extra- 
jnary ability of the distinguished journalist who 
;an by being the Dancing Dervish of his party and 
been promoted to the position of its Mad Mullah, 
mnot bring myself to think that, when it comes to 
tdecisive moment, Lord Lansdowne will not be able 
pssert his authority, and that the Budget will pass. 


Ir v£X(/ 

9 - -v. 




HHttrr trasette. J 

On the Tree-top. 

^If the storm rages the cradle will fall, 
Down ’ll come Marquis, cradle and all. 


If events should prove that I am mistaken, then it is 
a case of “ Hats off to Mr. Garvin.” Tor he will 
then in all seriousness be able to say, “ Alone I did 
it!” 

It will be observed that I am assuming that Lord 
Lansdowne is opposed to the violent and revolu¬ 
tionary course to which the Peers are incited by Mr. 
Garvin. In these Character Sketches I «§m bound to 
portray a man as he appears to himself at his best 
moments, and not as he appears to his enemies at his 
worst. And, notwithstanding many errors of judg¬ 
ment in the past, it would be unpardonable to impute 
to Lord Lansdowne even a passing sympathy with 
the revolutionary policy of rejecting the Budget. 

• 

II.—LORD LANSDOWNE’S MISCALCU¬ 
LATIONS. 

At the same time, with every desire to see Lord 
Lansdowne in the most favourable light, it must be 
admitted that he has not once or twice, but many 
times, shown himself capable of the grossest mis¬ 
calculation of the forces w.th which he has had to 
deal in the past. It would, indeed, hardly be too 
much to say that the constant note of his administra¬ 
tion, both at home and abroad, has been a tendency 
to underrate the strength of his opponents. 

(i) IRELAND, 

His first decisive action in public life was to resign 
from Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry when Mr. Gladstone 
began to deal with the Irish Land Question. Lord 
Lansdowne was Under Secretary for India at the 
time. He was, and is, a great Irish landlord. The 
rise of the Land League convinced Mr. Gladstone 
and the Liberal Party that it was time something 
effective was done to protect the Irish peasants from 
the rapacity of their landlords. Lord Lansdowne 
though; otherwise. He resigned office rather than 
follow his leader in his attempt to remedy the 
grievances of the Irish tenant. No one has so 
happily described the habitual practice of many Irish 
landlords in appropriating the unearned increment of 
their tenants’ holdings by the simple process of raising 
their rent than Lord Lansdowne himself:— 

At this time of the year I very often spend my holidays in 
the West of Ireland, and I some nncs see o \ory intciesting 
sight—a flock of seagulls preying upon the fish. There is a 
paiticulnr kind of gulf, particularly voracious and unsciupulous, 
who does not fish for himself, hul hovers about and swoops 
down upon the other bird anci makes him let go his mackerel 
or herring. I have never heard that the fish were grateful to 
that particular species of gull. I am told that the name of that 
bird is a word derived from the Greek, which, literally inter¬ 
preted, means “ swooping robber bird.” 

Lord Lansdowne applied his description of the 
swooping robber, bird to Mr. Lloyd George, who, 
even at the worst, only swoops in order to enrich the 
community; whereas the Irish landlord swooped 
simply to enrich himself. Looking back at the mild, 
moderate, and tentative attempt made by Mr. Glad¬ 
stone to restrict the operations of the swooping 
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robber bird within reasonable bounds, Lord Lans- 
downe would -himself probably be the first to admit 
that his revolt in the early eighties was based upon 
an entire miscalculation of the forces with which the 
Government had to deal. Certainly his attempt to 
stem the tide failed, and failed utterly, 

(2) CANADA. 

In j 883 Lord Lansdowne went out to Canada as 
Governor-General, where he had to deal with an 
Indian revolt, headed by the half-bieed Riel. Here, 
again, Lord Lansdowne miscalculated the forces of 
the enemy. After the capture of Battleford by Riel 
in March, 1885, almost all of the Indian tribes of 
the North-West rose in revolt. Lord Lansdowne 
attempted to cope with the rising by sending four 
hundred regulars out from Ottawa to reinforce the 
Manitoba militia. They were powerless to suppress 
the rising. He then sent out General Middleton with 
1,500 regulars to relieve a beleaguered garrison at 
Fort Carleton. Riel defeated the relieving force at 
Fish Creek, and it was not till several weeks later that 
Lord Lansdowne sent up 5,000 troops, with whose 
aid Riel was defeated and the rebellion suppressed. 
Here, again, Lord Lansdowne underestimated the 
force opposed to him, and attempted to achieve his 
ends without an accurate estimate of the capacity of 
the force under his own command. 

(3) AFGHANISTAN. 

We find the same disposition to undertake venture¬ 
some policies without adequate preparation when 
Lord Lansdowne became Viceroy of India. One of 
the objects of his policy was to re-establish British 
influence at Cabul. He opened negotiations with 
the Amir, and, “ to the surprise of officialdom,” the 
Amir declined to receive the mission. He set to 
work and fortified the frontier, and made persistent, 
though unostentatious, overtures to the Amir, but 
received no encouragement. “ Pursuant to thi^ 
policy, in 1892 he despatched an important mission 
under Lord Roberts to Jellalabad, diplomatically sug¬ 
gested as the rendezvous, but Abdur Rahman declined 
to receive it.” It was not until the following year, 
the last of his Viceroyalty, that the Amir consented 
to receive and negotiate with a British mission under 
Sir Mortimer Durand. 

(4) THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

The supreme illustration, however, of Lord Lans- 
downe’s liability to blunder into difficulties and 
dangers by underestimating the strength of the forces 
opposed to him and overestimating the strength of 
his own hand is supplied by the late South African 
War. When that war broke out Lord Lansdowne was 
Secretary of State for War. No one bqjieves even 
now that Lord Lansdowne wished to fight the Boers 
any more than he now wishes to reject the Budget. 
But Lord Milner rushed him into War, as Mr. Garvin is 
now trying to rush him into Revolution. The verdict 
which’history has pronounced upon his administration 
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of the War Office is that it was lacking in foresight. 
In one vital matter the conduct of the war was 
fatally hampered by Lord Lansdowne’s obstinate 
refusal to believe the urgent warnings of all his 
military advisers, that if war broke out the Orange 
Free State would make common cause with the 
Transvaal:— 


“Lord Lansdowne,” said one of his critics, “suffered from a 
defect generally attributed to ignorant democracy, lie believed 
what he wanted to believe, and he shut his eyes to all else. He 
ditl not wisli to believe that Kngland would have to fight the 
Orange Free Stale, and lie therelore persuaded himself and hhl 
colleagues in the Cabinet that if tvar came it would be with 000 
Republic, not two.” 


At present Mr. Garvin is endeavouring to persuade 
him that if he rejects the Budget the Peers will only 
have to count with the working classes. If he ignores 
the middle classes, he will discover when too late that 
they will follow the example of the Orange Free State. 
The calculation of Lord Lansdowne in 1899 was that 
the war would be over before Christmas and would 
cost j£i 0,000,000:-- 


The war lasted from October nth, 1890, to May 30th, 1902.; 
Its cost was ^222,974,000. The Boei forces were 89,375. The 
campaign required the services of 448,000 men on the British? 
side ; 8,990 men on our side were killed or died of wounds fc 
13,352 men died .of disease; 75,535 men were invalided or 
missing. Nearly half a million of dumb animals perished in the, 
British service, starved, beaten, mid driven to death. ft 

That was the result of Lord Lansdowne’s mi seal?; 
culation. On the publication of the Report of thd 
Commission on the War, Mr. Arnold White publicly; 
declared that Lord Lansdowne ought to be im* 
peached :— , j ; . 

The managing director of the war was the Marquis of I.ansy 
downe. lie accepted the responsibility of preparing for warj.; 
and lie received the emoluments of his appointment. He di<j| 
not prepare lor war. Ilis negligence was deliberate and intebfc 
ligenl, because he was thinking of the interests of his Party atjjjR 
of the class to which he belonged. The great trust reposed J;. 
his hands by the electors was hetiayed. After more than four; 
years of unfettered control of the War Office the army 
unready, not merely lor the Boer War, but for all war. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne riqcctcd the advice of the exp 
lie repudiated the accumulated experience of many lives, 
was deaf to the counsel of his skilled advisers, lie was blind! 
facts visible to the man in the slrect. Proof of these charges i 
it not written in the Book of the Chronicles of the Wat Cc 
mission 1 

livery voter who cares for efficiency in public affairs will srflS 
for the impeachment of the Marquis of Lansdowne. Imprnqii 
ment and line are reserved for lesser offences, but an indeli&$ 
record of national displeasure is the least of the consequence 
that should he meted out to a politician who has preferred m 
Party to his country and himself to his Sovereign. 

No one cared to second Mr. Arnold Whit® 
demand. But when we are approaching anotha 
crisis it may not be amiss to recall how disastrous wa 
the consequence in 1899 of Lord Lansdowne’s invett 
rate disposition to underestimate the strength of th 
forces against which he launched his followers. 

(5) MOROCCO. 

After the tragic and colossal instance of misealct 
lation afforded by the Boer War, it is something „<j 
an anti-climax to mention other illustratTons 14 
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Loitl Lansdowne’s besetting sin when he had the 
direction of our Foreign policy. 1 have shown that 
he miscalculated by underestimating the forces of the 
Land League in Ireland, of the Indian rebels in 
jjjp Canada, of the Amir in Afghanistan, and of the lloers 
in South Africa. It is not surprising that at the 
Foreign Office he should have underestimated the 
strength of Germany in Europe. He concluded 
the Agreement with France by which we gave away 
our position in Morocco for the recognition by France 
of our position in Egypt, apparently without even 
remembering that Germany had a right to he con¬ 
sulted in the matter. As lie left the Orange Free 
State out of account in 1899, so in 1905 )»• ignored 
the existence of Germany. 

The oversight threatened 
the peace of Europe. Lord 
Lansdowne had to escape 
from the impasse into 
which he had heedlessly 
blundered by a volte face 
more creditable to his in- 
jp’ stinct of self-preservation 
than to the prescience of 
ijv his statesmanship. The 
>; following passages from 
r *. Reuter’s telegraphic corre- 
fV spondenco show the course 
' , which Lord Lansdowne has 
bad to pursue :— 

June 14. - Mi. T-owlIier called 
on the Minister i'or Foreign 
? Affairs on Thursday afternoon, 

.■aild handed him Great Britain's 
: reply to the invitation to lake 
' ’part in a conference. As had 
■ been foreseen, it consisted of 
■ft calrgoikul refusal, which is 
emphasised by the fact that it 
. was the first reply received by 
the Maghzen to the pioposal. 

July 24.— Mr. l.owlher, the 
A British Minister, has presented 
®' lr at the Magh/cn a l ommunica- 


m 1 


tion from the British Govcrn- 
jC,Brent accepting the Sultan’s in- 
-vitation to tin: International 
^'Conference. 

gig. “A categorical refusal of 
Ip^he Conference made in 
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Lady Lansdowne. 


^Germany in June, followed in July by coming in at 
|*ihe tail with an acceptance, does not seem to afford 
jpsvidence of any peculiar far-sightedness,” said a 
ggfcritic in the Contemporary Rcohiv, and the criticism 
certainly not overt barged with acerbity. 

IN WHOM SHAM. WE PUT OUR 'I RUST? 

F'lf, therefore, Lord Lansdowne has fallen into one 
' iv Tid the same identical blunder in whatever position 
•has been placed, if he has always overestimated 
fie strength of the forces at his disposal and under- 
Ifestimatcd the strength of the forces opposed to hint, 
j|^hat is more probable than that Mr. Garvin may 
i*idtic£ Lord Lansdowne to repeat once more the 
FJi' 


blunder to which he has always been so prone i 
There is force in that argument. But behind Lore 
Lansdowne is Mr. Balfour, and even Lord Lansdownt 
may have learned by experience. Nevertheless m3 
disposition to believe the budget will go through if 
based rather on the instinct of self-preservation or 
the part of the Peers than upon tlys exercise of an) 
commanding authority on the pari&of their leader 
Even the swine of Gadara might have paused if they 
had realised how exceeding steep was the precipice 
that led down to the lake of doom. 

III.—LORD LANSDOWNE’S RECORD. 

Lord Lansdowne is a supreme type of the Brilisl 

aristocrat, trained fron 
childhood to the service 
of the State. The bale 
record that appears unde 
his name in JIV/o’s Who i: 
eloquent. It begins thus 

Lansdowne, fifth Marquess o 
(Great Britain), crcaicd 1784 
lleniy t’hailes Keith Telly 
Fiizmauiice, Knight of thi 
Garter, Privy Gouneillor 
Knight lira rid Commander o 
the Star of India, Knight Gram 
Comnundei of the Indian Km 
pire, Knight Grand Cross of St 
Mkhael and St. George, Honor 
ary Doctor of Civil Laws o 
(Kfoid, LL.D. Tucnty-sixtl 
Baton oi Kerry and Lixnav 
(11M), Baron of Keith am 
N rime (itiSj), Karl of Kerry 
Y. a mini Claniiiaiiriee (1723) 
Yinount Filz-.Mauriceand Bator 
Dunkeron (1751), Karl of Slid 
Imrne (17^3), Baron Wycomhi 
(1760), Karl of Wycombe am 
Yiscounl t'alne (1784). Till 
grandfathei of the first Lori 
Kerry married Basilia, danghle 
of Stronghow, Karl of Pern 
broke, ele. 

And ends thus : — 

Owns about 143,000 acres 
TTeir, Kail of Kerry. Address 
Latwlowne House, Bcrkele; 
Square, \V. ; Bo woo 1 Park 
• ’.due, Wilt-hire ; Meikleour 
l'eithshire ; Derreen, Kenmare 
co. Kerry, (.'lulls : Athcnanun, Brooks’s, Kelorm. 

It reads like an extract from Victor Hugo’s 
“ L’Homme tpii Rit.” Lord Lansdowne has a long 
line of distinguished ancestors behind him whose 
memory continually incites him to noble deeds 
His pedigree begins with Fitz Otlio, the Norman 
who, nine years before the Conquest, crossed ovei 
into England to become, by his grandsons, th« 
founder of the families of the Fitzgeralds and the Fitz 
maurices, one of whom, as above stated, marriec 
Strongbow’s daughter, and founded the dynasty whicl 
has reigned in Kerry ever since. The sixteenth Lort 
served as a soldier for many years under the Emperoi 


f I.ang/irr. 
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of Germany. The twentieth, who became first Earl, 
more addicted to peaceful pursuits, carried out a 
survey of 3.000,000 acres in Ireland. The first 
Marquis, the second Lord Shelburne, was the first of 
the family to rise to the very foretop of the State. 
He was one of George III.’s Prime Ministers : a 
great but unpopular Whig, who honourably distin¬ 
guished himself, first by opposing the infatuated 
policy which drove the American Colonies into revolt, 
and afterwards by signing the Treaty which recog¬ 
nised the independence of the United States. The 
third marquis is famous as having been Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when only twenty-six years of age, 
when, it is curious to note, he distinguished himself 
by raising the property tax from six and a half to ten 
per cent, in 1806. He was only one year in office 
before the Ministry fell, and he went into opposition, 
where he remained for twenty years, contending with 


Peer who first learned the business of legislation in the 
representative House. 

Mr. Gladstone when he was called to office in 
t868 lost no time in appointing the new Whig noble . 
to office. He made him a Commissioner of the 
Exchequer of Great Britain and of the Treasury of 
Ireland—-a post which he held for four years. In 
1872, when Mr. Cardwell was carrying through the 
scheme of Army Reform suggested, not to say die- - 
tated, by the Franco-German War, Lord Lansdowne 
was appointed Under-Secretary for War. Jt is note¬ 
worthy that his first under-secretaryship dates from 
the year in which Mr. Gladstone overrode the 
opposition of the House of Lords to the abolition 
of purchase by the use of the Royal Warrant. Lord 
Lansdowne remained at the War Office till the fall 
of the Gladstone Ministry in 1874. On the return 
of the Liberals to power in 1880 he was appointed 



his brother Whigs in favour of the abolition of the 
slave trade, the reform of the penal law, etc. When 
the tide turned and the Whigs came hack lie. was 
President of the Council in the Ministry that passed 
the Reform Act, and was a member of every Whig- 
Cabinet down to 1863, when he died at the ripe 
age of eighty-three. His son, the fourth marquis, did 
not rise higher than Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in 1856 8. He died at fifty. The Lansdownes, 
therefore, have been Ministers of the Crown ca¬ 
lenders of the Opposition ever since 1763. 

Lord Lansdowne was educated at Eton and at 
Balliol College, Oxford. He had only just attained 
his majority when his father died, leaving him, at the 
age of twenty-one, heir to all the wealth and respon¬ 
sibilities of the marquisale. Unlike mo&l of our 
nobles, he never passed through an apprenticeship in 
the House of Commons—a fact which must not be 
forgotten in considering his probable attitude in the 
present crisis. A Peer who lias never sat in the 
House of Commons is a very different man from a 


Under-Secretary for Tndia, a post which he promptly 
threw up when flu: stormy agitation of the Land League 
compelled Mr. Forster to bring in a Bill by which a 
check was placed upon evictions by providing that ‘'fj& 
compensation for disturbance should he paid to the^ 
evicted tenants. It was the only chance there wa*"jj£ 
of averting a disaster in Ireland. But Lord Lans<- - : 
downe sided with the Irish landlords. He left the,X§ 
Ministry and helped the House of Lords to defeat 'V 
the Bill. It was a fatal blunder, which no ones ;,, 
probably regrets more than Lord Lansdowne himself.,/.* 
If the Compensation for Disturbance Bill had been ; 
carried, the Government might have maintained law X 
and order and carried remedial legislation in Ireland. 

Its rejection made Mr. Parnell master of the 
situation. 

Lord Lansdowne, although he had left the Ministry, j|» 
had not quarrelled with his party, and three years a 
later was appointed Governor-General of Canada, 
post which he held for five years, lie begat* well, 
winning golden opinions from the French Canadians|| 
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by responding to the Quebec address in French, and 
bis administration was on the whole successful. His 
Viceroyally was notable for two things—the suppres¬ 
sion of the Riel Redskin half-breed rebellion in the 
North-West and the completion of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. He also undertook the settlement 
of the Canadian Fisheries question with the United 
States. Lord Lansdowne in those days was a Liberal 
Imperialist, sane and sober. In a speech delivered 
in Toronto on January 10th, 1884, he clearly enun¬ 
ciated the views he advocated. Protesting against 
the simile of a celebrated f rench statesman who had 
compared colonies to fruit which fell from the parent, 
tree as soon as it became ripe, he said : — 

If wo are to make a comparison I think I can suggest a better 
□nc. I have seen in our English forests a stalely elm still 
vigorous ami majestic pushing out towards every point of the 
compass huge limbs, some of which promise to vie in strength 
and si/e with t he parent stem. Of these sonic have from their very 
weight touched the earth and taken root there, shooting down¬ 
wards into the soil and upwards towards the sky, and drawing 
up and vigour, paillv from the patent stock, and partly from 
the earth beneath, until at last the old tree has I iccoine the 
Centre <>f a stunly group, ol which r.u )i member helps to shelter 
and support the km. 

■ Whig though he was, his capacity, proved in 
Canada, and his high rank in the peerage, led Lord 
Salisbury to appoint him Viceroy of India in 1888, 
mere he succeeded Lord Duffcrin. 

He had Lord Roberts as his Commander-in-Chief, 
(lad the two of them, more or less under the influence 
If the nightmare of a Russian advance, pioceedcd to 
OrtifV the Indian North-West frontier. The enter- 
ithf was unnecessary and costly. The Russians have 
icyer advanced a step beyond the frontier line that 


was agreed to in 1885. The Indian 
taxpayer suffered, but Anglo-Indians 
slept for a time in security. 

As a Viceroy he did many things 
well and few things ill. He dosed 
the Indian mints for the free coin¬ 
age of silver in L vain attempt to 
check the depreciation of the rupee. 
He called into existence the Im¬ 
perial contingent from the Native 
States. Under his Viceroyalty laws , 
were passed for the protection of 
animals from cruelty and Indian 
girls from violation under the mar¬ 
riage laws before the age of twelve. 

He looked with a benevolent eye 
upon the Indian National Congress, 
and fumbled feebly—-in the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892—towards a 
recognition of the representative 
principle in Indian government. 

He resisted the attempt to compel 
him to annex the State of Manipur, 
he restored administrative independ¬ 
ence to Kashmir, deposed the Khan 
of Khelat for misgovernment, and 
generally governed like a prudent Whig of the old 
school. 

“ During his term of offic e in India,” says a eulogist 
in Blackwood, “ the area of actual irrigation was 
increased by nearly two million acres, the famine 
codes were revised with the utmost success, some four 
thousand miles of new railway lines were opened for 
traffic. And while no practical details escaped him, 
while by the exercise of a simple tact he was able to 
soften the asperities of caste and religion, he neglected 
nothing which should safeguard our Indian Empire.” 

“The relations between the Government of Iiulia,” wrote 
Mr. J'orrest, “and the great Stales which are our neighbours, 
have been placed on a closer and more solid basis; the 
wild tribes on our borders have been taught that crime and * 
disorder will not be tolerated ; the loyalty of the feudatory 
chiefs lias been strengthened by friendly intercourse ; the Empire 
has been made secure from foreign attack by the construction 
of important military works and improvements in our military 
system.” 

Lord Lansdowne had been away in Canada when 
the great schism tore the Liberal Unionists from 
their allegiance to Mr. Gladstone. He took no part 
in English polities until his return from India in 1894. 

He then allied himself actively with the Party to 
which he was bound by family sympathies and ter¬ 
ritorial interest. When Lord Salisbury formed his 
last Administration, in 1895, he offered the War Office 
to Lord Lansdowne. He accepted it, and reigned in 
Whitehall for five years. He was a good enough War 
Minister for an Empire that remains at peace. But * 
for an Empire which needs occasionally to fight for 
its existence, and which is very often plunged into 
unnecessary wars, he was—not so good. 

Over this phase of Lord Lansdowne’s career it is 
well that an admiring chronicler should draw a veil, > 
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Lord Lansdowne did his best. But the instinct which 
divines the risks of the future and the prudence which 
provides for them in advance were not included 
among the gifts which the fairies brought to the 
cradle of the heir of Dereen and Bowood. 

From 1900 till the fall of the Unionist Ad¬ 
ministration Lord Lansdowne directed our foreign 
affairs in such a fashion as to win the praise of his 
political opponents. “ He was glad to acknowledge,” 
said Mr. Asquith, “as he believed all Liberals would, 

, that Lord Lansdowne had been a successful Foreign 
Minister” (Sheffield, August 1st, 1905). “The 
Government's only success,” wrote Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, is in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, and this is because they have frankly adopted 
the Liberal policy” (August 5th, J905). In an 
earlier speech Sir Henry included Lord Salisbury 
also in his appreciation, and, “ acknowledging the 
services of the late Lord Salisbury at the Foreign 
Office and those of his successor, declared that any 
Liberal Government would follow out faithfully and 
zealously the line of policy which Lord Lansdowne 
had assumed” (Oxford, June 2nd, T905). 

Nevertheless, there are some who dissent from these 
unstinted eulogies. The Japanese Alliance precipi¬ 
tated the war in Manchuria ; the Morocco Agreement 
very nearly brought on a Franco-German war ; and 
Lord Lansdowne’s original demands on the Russian 
Government at the time of the North Sea incident 
would have led to war if a way had not been found 
of easing the difficulty by referring the question to a 
Commission d’Entjuete. He concluded the Anglo- 
French entente , conceded to Germany all she wanted 
in the Pacific, and failed, like everybody else, in his 
efforts to stop the atrocities in Macedonia and the 
Congo. Nevertheless, it must he set down to his 
credit that by speech and action he uniformly depre¬ 
cated war. 

Lord Lansdowne, like every other English states¬ 
man of any standing, was a declared and convinced 
' Free Trader until it pleased Mr. Chamberlain to 
revive Protection. Thin, with halting steps and 
remorseful conscience, Lord Lansdowne did his best 
to make his old convictions square with the new 
apostasy. I have too much respect for Lord Lans¬ 
downe’s intelligence to insult him by supposing that 
he has been gulled by the sophistries which have 
been used to rure the Tory rank and file to destruc¬ 
tion But ho was in a difficult position. He was 
leader of the Ministry in the House of Lords, and 
somehow or other the Party had to be kept together. 
Having once taken the fatal step on the downward 
road, he speedily discovered the truth of the hack¬ 
neyed phrase, faeilis descensus Averni. He was far 
too experienced a statesman to fall into the delusions 
which led Mr. Chamberlain to promise that the 
Colonies, in return for Preference, would give lip their 
infant industries rather than compete with the Mother 
Country, Fie publicly repudiated Mr, Chamberlain’s 
absurd suggestions when he said 


It is idle to expect that the Colonies will agree to any change 
in their fiscal system which will have the effect of wiping out 
of existence those home indusuies which the Colonies have 
expended so much cneigy m building up, and we are not 
likely to listen to any changes which would have the effect 
of materially increasing the pi ice of food to the people of this 
country, or cutting off from them thcii supply of raw material, 
upon which they depend so much for their commercial pie- 
eminetice. Those limitations are perfectly understood. 

In like manner no one could dislike more heartily 
the determination of the Confederates to expel from 
the Unionist Party all those who were not whole- 
hoggers. He made the following earnest plea for 
unity :— 

AVe want at this juncture all the men of high character and 
ability and experience, all the men, (he proved and trained 
Parliamentary fighter-,, that we tan induce to join us. The 
Union is not safe, the Constitution is not safe, our lights to the 
kind of justice which British subjects have hitheilo claimed are 
no longer safe. I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that 
the veiy bases of society ate not safe at the present time ; and, 
if that be so. may we not say, “ 1 >0 not let us ili-rl.iin the help 
of men who long to help us in saving llie.e things from the 
danger which linemens them ; do not let us disdain the help of 
those men because they are not able to smrciidct tlieir honest 
convictions on questions as to which they feel just as profoundly 
as we do.” 

His appeal has fallen upon deaf eats. Step bv 
step Lord Lansdowne has been dragged deeper and 
deeper into the Protectionist morass until we actually 
find him floundering in this fashion :— 

I believe that the working classes of this country are in 
favour, at Ibchtve they all ore, of tutiff inform. I believe they 
consider that the same reasons which induce them to support 
precautions against the unfair competition of foreign goods, the 
same reasons wlinli induce them to desiic tba^ue should build 
up a solid business in out colonies, tlm same reasons tvliieh 
induce them to wish that our Covernuient may be in a position 
to make advantageous lmigains in foreign countries— I believe 
(hat the same reasons which lead them to desire these things 
will lead them also to desire that nothing should be done, to 
see that no folly loulil be so great as, to scare away from this 
country that capital without which thru strength, their intelli¬ 
gence, and (.licit enterpnsc will be cd no avail. 

•“As I believe they all ax e!” Of course, Lord 
Lansdowne knows that this is not true. That he 
should profess to believe in what is obviously and 
demonstrably false can only he justified by the prin¬ 
ciple Credo quia impossible. 

In Irish affairs Lord Lansdowne has been more 
reasonable than might have been expected by his 
first stand against the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill. He was roundly denounced for the sympathy 
which he showed to Lord Macdonnell’s scheme of 
veiled Home Rule, and only last month the landlord 
rump in the House of Lords revolted against his 
acceptance of the principle of carefully guarded 
compulsion when discussing the Irish Land Bill. 

As leader of the Unionist majority in the Lords 
since the present Government came into power, Lord 
Lansdowne, while uttering smooth sayings with his 
mouth, has mercilessly knifed the leading legislative 
measures of the Government. Disregarding the 
unwritten law of the Constitution, which from 1822 
had prescribed that the Upper Chamber must bow to 
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a decisive majority of a House of Commons on any 
subject on which a recent General Election had given 
a mandate to the Government, he threw out the 
Education and Licensing Bills, the 1 ’lural Voting 
Bill, the Scottish Land Bill, and other Liberal 
measures. He was trying it on. The country did 
not. immediately revolt; on the contrary, the by- 
elections favoured the Opposition, and he now feels 
as if he were authorised to do as he pleases with any 
measure sent up from the House of Commons, liis 
own party, especially the Extreme Right, is delighted 
t 


with his leadership. An enthusiastic eulogist in the 
National /lerieic recently declared that no other man 
could have led the Opposition in the House of Lords 
with the same success. Moral courage and deter¬ 
mination to shirk no responsibility he considers Lord 
Lansdowne’s chief attributes. Every month of his 
six years of power as Leader of the House of Lords, 
and then as Leader of the Opposition in that 
House, 

has strengthened his position and inn eased the u specl in which 
heals held by both sides. Always in his place, exercising a 
watchfulness which is ever on the alert, he allows no oppor¬ 


tunity to slip, no mistake of his opponents in judgment or in 
debate to escape him. Ilis readiness of retort, enhanced by 
great practice, is remarkable; while his wit, never allowed to 
degenerate into flippancy, serves him well upon occasions. 

On the other hand, he has irritated the wild men 
by offering an uncompromising opposition to the 
demand for conscription and yj» his frank approval 
of the Admiralty policy which saved ,£3,500,000 in 
his last year of office by getting rid of a large 
number of vessels which were costly and useless, 
being unable either to fight or to flee. > 


IV.—THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 

This brief survey of a long and honourable career 
brings us back to our starting-point. What will Lord 
Lansdowne do in the immediate crisis ? Will he allow 
his hand to be forced, and, consenting to the dictates 
of Mr* Garvin, challenge a Revolution? To defy 
the bovine herd, maddened by the stings of the 
Garvin Gadfly, demands courage and resolution. 
Lord Lansdowne has these qualities, but whether he 
has them in the supreme degree necessary to enable 
him to compel his followers to obey is another 
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question. As I have shown, lie has ever been 
characterised by a fatal tendency to miscalculate the 
forces which govern the political situation. He 
always thinks that the forces behind him are stronger 
than they are and that the forces against him are 
weaker than they are. On the eve of the last General 
Election, which shattered the Unionist forces, he 
prophesied victory. He told his followers:— 

We have a leader of whom we are proud. We have a good 
cause, and we have a brilliant and highly-trained atuii. I say 
that, with those conditions in our favour, let u.s, above all 
things, not make the mistake of despairing. Let us approach 
the struggle whenever it comes with a determination to win. 
If we do that I l>elieve we shall give a good account of ourselves 
at the poll. 

No party ever gave so bad an account of them¬ 
selves at the polls as that which he thus confidently 
addressed. 

In this crisis Lord Lansdownc will be tempted to 
fall into the same old blunder. His language has 
hitherto been non-committal. When asked what the 
Peers would do with the Budget, he replied, “ I must 
be a little canny. Common caution demands that we 
should observe an attitude of reserve.” But notwith¬ 
standing this he went on to make the following 
declaration:— 

But if I cannot tell you what the House of Lords will do, I 
hink I may venture to tell you what the House of Lords will 
lot do. t do not think you will find that when the time comes 
.he House of Lords is at all likely to proclaim that it has no 
esponsibility for the Bill, and that because it is mixed up with 


the financial affairs of the nation we are obliged to swallow iff 
whole and without hesitation. That, to my mind, would be' 
not only a mistake, but an unconstitutional proposition. I 
could easily supply you with authorities ftom text books, but I 
am not going to do anything of the kind. In eases of this kind 
I prelcr to rely not only upon text-books, but upon common 
sense. And it seems to me that, looking at it from a common- 
sense point of view, it is unthinkable that either under the 
theory or the practice of the Constitution, in a country with 
two legislative Chambers, it should be left to the absolute 
discretion of one of those Chambers to impose upon the nation 
any burdens, however monstrous and intolerable, any taxation, 
however inequitable its incidence, any new financial system, 
however subversive of society ; and 1 believe that to be 
especially true when one bears in mind, as he must, that this 
Government cannot claim to have received, on the occasion of 
the last General election, any kind or sort of mandate from tile 
country to deal with this vast financial revolution. Therefore, 
my lords and gentlemen, we shall have to consider, with an 
open mind, no doubt, the Bill as it emerges from examination 
by the House of Commons, and we shall endeavour to do our 
duty by it, undeterred by tlneats or vapourings such as those. 

Since then the oracle has been dumb. Lord 
Lansdowne, as 1 have shown, has made many 
blunders by his inveterate tendency to think he can 
achieve the object he has at heart without calculating 
the obstacles that stand in his path. But to precipi¬ 
tate a Revolution—for such it is whichever side wins 

.may compel him to make a more careful estimate 

of the chances than he made when Lord Milner was 
launching the Empire into the war with the Boers. 
And behind Lord Lansdownc is Mr. Balfour, and 
behind them both the two great instincts of Con¬ 
servatism and of Self-Preservation. 
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not to be-” 


“To be, or 

To pass, or not to pass, that is the question, 
Whether ’tis nobler for the Lords to suffer 
The slings anti arrows of a land-tax Budget, 

Or to take arms against the hideous tiling, 

And by opposing end it. 


But that the dread of that which must ensue. 
The “ going to the countiy ” from whose bourn 
Few Toiies may return, puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear the ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of l 
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The Decadence of Godly Religion. 


1 T-IAVF. collected some opinions from leaders of religious thought in England as to the apparent 
decadence of what may he described as Godly religion in this country. I sent to various corre- 
. spondents, episcopal and otherwise, the article in last month’s Review of Reviews, in which, in the 
course of a notice of the play “ False Gods” at His Majesty’s Theatre, I introduced^ lamentation over the 
disuse of the old-fashioned means of grace nowadays, and asked whether even the opTnnist could regard the 
result as an improvement. Most of my clerical correspondents preferred to abstain from expressing an 
opinion, hut a few wrote, and a few who were not clerical. 


The Bishop of Gloucester sends me the following 
pertinent criticism, the justice of which T readily 
admit; hut his letter leaves the grava . cn of the case 
untouched. Granted that I have unduly heightened the 
contrast between the religious practices of to-day and 
Ihose of our forefathers ; that does not affect the fact 
that there has been a general abandonment of the 
means of grace relied upon by our ancestors for 
keeping vital religion alive in tlu: land - 

In regard to the particular passage to which you have drawn 
my attention, may I protest against the sweeping geneialisations 
which it contains? Anybody tending it uould think that our 
forefathers were all pious, and all attended chuich or clupel, 
hud family prayers, read the Bible, etc., and that nowadays 
their descendants do none of these things. This, of course, is 
most misleading. I much regret many things that I sec, and I 
heartily wi .h llmt there was a more general observance of the 
religious practices and customs referred to. But I am thankful 
to know, from personal 'experience, that among the laity of all 
classes there are many who still maintain and value these 
customs ; and I hold strongly that such sweeping generalisations 
as are contained in tin: passage to which youreiei me arc wholly 
unfair. 

A Northern Bishop, who prefers to remain anony¬ 
mous, is also somewhat repelled by the over-statement 
of the case in my diagnosis of the existing religious 
situation in England :— 

I am afraid I cannot say offhand whether it is true or false 
so far as my observation goes. It seems to me to be one of 
those points on which it is impossible to make a sweeping 
generalisation, such as is done in the wotds you enclose. It e 
true, of course, of some families, probably of a large number ; 
but as a description of the general state of England at fhe 
present time I believe it goes a great deal too fai. 1‘eisonally, 
I do not see much advantage in raising discussions by means of 
admittedly exaggerated statements. I have been guilty of it 
once oi twice myself, and have always regretted it. 

The Rev. Prebendary H. W. Webb-Peploe, Vicar 
of St. Paul’s, Onslow Square, differs from the Bishops. 
He writes: — 

I may with pain, and yol with certainty, say that I agree with 
everything that you have stated in regard to the position of our 
- nation on the subject of Sunday Observance, Bible Study, 
i Family 1 ’iayers, etc., eti. It is all toocerlainth.it what you 
' say is correct, but the difficulty is to find a remedy, because the 
» persons which we are all of us desiring to reach simply refuse 
, to read what is written or to listen to what is being said by 
those who would w ish to see the English a God-fearing nation. 
If in the providence ol God some change is not wrought, I tear 
• we must as a nation go forward to spiritual ruin, and then there 
will necessarily come physical and national decay. 

, -r I bid you God-spud in your earnest attempt to rouse the 
;k national conscience so far as you can, and I trust that through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the land success may be given to 
your attempt to make men think of wliat England has been, 

' What England now is, and what God would have her be through 
;; jjer gift of the Gospel, which not only oilers the power to men, 

i' 


but gices them the command to follow the Lord Jesus and to be# 
like Jlim in everything. 

The Rev. Charles Voysoy, of the Theistic Church, 
who belongs to a very different school of theological 
thought, is nevertheless in substantial agreement with 
Mr. Webb-Peploe :— 

After reflecting upon your circular-letter of October 13th, I 
feel bound to write and say that in my opinion you arc perfectly 
right as to the decadence of morals in the present age ol transi¬ 
tion,.and that this decadence is mainly due to a negligence of 
religion, to a contentment with the observance of religious rites 
w ■ iiout a corresponding interest in religion itself. It is also 
largely due to “wetK-cnds" and the utter worldliness of 
parents and schoolmasters, and to a total forgetfulness that 
human beings AUl: souls and have bodies, so that children grow 
up to think of themselves only as “bodies,” and to look upon 
the aim of life as gratification of purely mundane desires. Wc 
stand in sore need of a real religious revival. 

The Rev. W. J. Townsend, President of the United 
Methodist Church, writes a long and. hearty letter, 
which I regret I cannot publish in full. He says, “ I 
think your statement is fair and accurate ” :— 

Something might be said on the other side, but as to the 
neglect of public worship, family prayer, Bible reading in 
private, and meetings for Christian fellowship, the case is not 
too strongly put. The causes of the present religious depression 
are not far to seek. They arise from a deadness of spiritual life 
which afflicts the pulpit and pew, the scholar and the teacher. 
The unbridled lage for sport which has prevailed during the 
last twenty-five years has much to answer for in this decline, so 
has the decadence of the pulpit as to the preaching of evan¬ 
gelical Christianity. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison, who for thirty years has 
been the eloquent and ardent exponent of ■ the 
Religion of Humanity, as interpreted by August' 
Comte, writes me as follows :— 

All you say about religion is most true. But my testimony 
can do nothing to strengthen your “indictment with the public. 
What you say of the moral and social chaos which the decay of 
the old religious faith has left to our own age is painfully 
and demonstrably just. I wish you would go on to tell us how 
would you either restore or replace “ the religion of our fathers. ” 
As yet you show sympathy with tiie High Priest of Amen-ra. For 
my part, I have been writing and speaking all my life in the 
name ol a religion of Humanity which will have ail the moral 
and social qualities of the “ religion of our fathers;” and yet 
will lie scientific, rational, symphaihelic, open, cosmopolitan, 
and human. To this you secin to oiler nothing but ridicule and 
insult. What is youi own solution of the problem ? 

To this I have to plead not guilty. Heaven forbid 
that Lshould “ridicule or insult” any man’s expres¬ 
sion of religious faith. The whole drift of my article 
was in the direction of recognising with sympathy 
and reverence even the God Jackal and the God 
Nile. Possibly Mr. Harrison disliked the quotation 
from Lord Morley. I pass on to that old friend Mr,. , 
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Harrison’s challenge, “ What is your own solution 
of the problem ? ” 

Kev. Bernard J. Snell writes me ns follows — 

As to your question concerning the diminished use of what 
our fathers used to call “ means of grace,” and your suggestion 
that on that account our people are becoming less religious, I 
should hesitate to endorse your conclusion. The type of 
religiousness is changing : you must not condemn one genera¬ 
tion as irreligious because it docs not attain a high standard as 
assessed by the‘measures adopted by a preceding generation. 
Unworthy ideas of God are being dropped, for men are too 
I kindly to hold them as did our predecessors. Relief in an 
endless Hell was destroyed, not by textual criticism, but 
because men feel that it is an incredible horror. And to-day 
men are beginning to ask, “ IIow can we be affluent and supine 
alongside hunger and poverty ? ” Is not that a religious 
question ? is not that a more humane, more moral, and more 
Christian Religion than the Religion which said “ grace before 
meat,” but was unconcerned whether the neighbours had any 
meat, or the Religion which read the Bible and defended 
slavery, or the Religion which scrupulously refrained from 
work on the Sabbath day, but did not hesitate to work 
employes fifteen hours a day on every other day ? 

Anyhow there is no going back. I believe that a profound 
reconstruction is in progress. The old methods of religiousness 
are no more binding on us than are the old lorms of thought. 
There is no one method or form which beais the hall-mark of 
Heaven and is perpetually obligatory. The grass dies and the 
flowers wither away, but Religion abides. 

I am heartily with you in your protest against carnality, and 
materialism, and indifference. Hut that goes without the 
saying, I hope. And in anything that you can do to diminish 
or remove them I most heartily say “God prosper you ! ” 

Mr. G. W. Foote, our twentieth century Satni of 
London, replied to my article in a public lecture on 
October 24th. 


THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 

From the letters I continually receive from young 
people who wish to study French in France 
and German in Germany, and who desire to 
do so economically by seeking a situation unpaid 
T (au pair) or with a small salary, I realise how few 
* understand that such situations are difficult to find, 
and cannot usually be obtained unless the seeker is 
able to go to the country in question with money 
enough to remain two months or more whilst search¬ 
ing, and with the prospect of failure at the end of 
that two months. Moreover, even when obtained, 
such posts are not very helpful as regards the acquire¬ 
ment of language. If you give work for your board 
and lodging you must work , and are usually tired 
when the leisure time for your own study comes. 
The sensible course is to become reader or rtpititrue 
in a normal school or Lycee—a ten months' engage¬ 
ment being the shortest possible—or to save up 
during the year for a holiday course, preparing well 
beforehand, so as to have an accurate grammatical 
knowledge and a fair acquaintance with the literature 
of the country, and to arrange in good time to board 
with a family during the course. Every year the 
numbers who attend such courses increase. Unfor¬ 
tunately the cost of lodgings increases also. 


LADY CARDIGAN'S RECOLLECTIONS. 

I IIavk received many lcttcis on the subject of the 
article which I published on Lady Cardigan's “ Recol¬ 
lections.” One good Bishop wrote indignantly, saying 
that when he had read only two extracts from Lady 
Cardigan’s book he felt constrained to put all the rest 
of the article into the lire, with various objurgatory 
epithets, some of which, I am sorry to say, cum: my 
way. 

Among other letters I received several which cer¬ 
tainly seem to show that Lady Cardigan has not 
erred from an excess of charity in paying off old 
scores. One correspondent, hearing a title well- 
known in English Society, blurts out somewhat 
roughly his conviction that this carefully-hoarded and 
viciously launched gossip is neither more n,r less 
than the senile revenge of an old beldame upon those 
who refused to associate with her in consequence 
of her former relations with Lord Cardigan. He 
defends, in particular, the memory o( Lord Howe, 
and says that he was absolutely incapable of the 
conduct imputed to him by Lady Cardigan. 

Lady Cardigan appears to have exaggerated—to 
say the least—the warmth of her friendship with the 
King. .That he called upon her once is probably 
true. But that is a slender foundation on which to 
build the fabric: of a friendship such as is described in 
the hook. 

Perhaps the worst of all the stories told in Lady 
Cardigan’s hook is that which relates lo Lord 
Ward and his treatment of the body of his dead wife. 

1 think it my duty to say that 1 have a letter lying 
before me which was written by this Lord Ward to 
an intimate friend while his wife was lying dead, and 
in my opinion the man who wrote that letter was 
utterly incapable of such heartless and inhuman con- , 
duct as that described by Lady Cardigan. 

The relations of the men and women about whom , 
Lady Cardigan has gossiped with such feline spite- ‘ 
fulness arc unable to punish the traduccr of the dead. 
Even a protest increases the range of the scandal. So 
strong and so general were the remonstrances that 
reached me that I deemed it necessary to attempt to 
see Lady Cardigan in order to afford her an oppor- ■ 
tunity of vindication. To my surprise, I received 
from her publisher an intimation that Lady Cardigan 
was in such a delicate state of health her medical 
man declared that any excitement might bo fatal. 
An interview was, therefore, out of the question, . 
She was not even allowed to read any hostile 
review. * 
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130.—JOHN WESLEY’S CIPHER: THE MAN WHO DECIPHERED IT. 


5.m. rpbx!12tb. 


n- 


What does that mean ? It is a line from a morn¬ 
ing diary record kept by John Wesley in 1736. Who 
can decipher it? 

Is it worth while deciphering? What dreadful 
secret had to be concealed behind so impenetrable a 
cipher ? Samuel I’epys we know had reasons for 
keeping his journal in cipher. Much of it was fit 
for no other eyes but his own—at least in his lifetime. 
Hut John Wesley, the Saint of Methodism, who never 
had to chronicle a peccadillo—why he of all men 
should have employed such a cabalistic code to 
conceal his entries is one 
of those things nobody 
can understand. 

The ciphers have been 
deciphered, and the Kev. 

Nehemiah Curnoek, the 
man who solved the mys¬ 
tery, was good enough to 
come round to my office 
to tell me how he did it. 

“ Strictly speaking, the 
above is not a cipher, but 
a curious example of 
Wesley’s abbreviated long- 
hand. Of the cipher pro¬ 
per one key letter was re¬ 
vealed to me in a dream.” 

I pricked up my ears. 

Probably the sainted John, 
having compunction and 
feeling remorse when he 
witnessed the hopeless loss 
entailed upon the editor 
of his Journals, came in 
the watches of the night 
and whispered the secret. 

“ How did it happen ? ” 

I asked. 

“ I had been working on 
the diaries for some years, 
and on this particular 
cipher for many months. 

Abbreviated longhand, even when, as in the above 
example, a single letter stands for a whole word, is 
comparatively easy; and any skilled stenographer 
would make short work of Byrom’s obsolete short¬ 
hand. But Wesley’s cipher differs from both. It 
proved to be almost undecipherable. With infinite 
pains I succeeded a f last in finding a key to the 
vowels. The consonants remained as insolvablc as 
sver. J had been wrestling with a single consonant 
til day, and when I went to bed I put the little book 
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of Wesley’s first Oxford Diary under my pillow. I 
slept soundly and woke early. Then I went to sleep 
again, and in my second sleep in the early hours of 
the morning l was told, I know not by whom, that 
the key letter which wfould enable me to solve every¬ 
thing stood for R. ! Immediately after I got up I 
applied this solution. It worked perfectly. Since 
then I have been able to decipher all these early 
diaries." 

“ The later diaries were not in cipher ? ” 

“No; they were written m a kind of abbreviated 

longhand. But in these 
earlier and newly - dis¬ 
covered diaries entries are 
made in cipher, in abbre¬ 
viated longhand, in obso¬ 
lete shorthand, and some¬ 
times in all three. Until 
recently no one believed 
they could be read.” 

“ Where were they all 
that lime?” 

“The earliest diary was 
in Lincolnshire, the second 
Georgia diary in Kansas, 
the latest in the library 
of Hcadingloy College, 
and the rest were care¬ 
fully stored away among 
the literary treasures of 
Mr. Russell Column at 
Norwich, where they still' 1 
arc. I was not allowed 
to remove a single MS.; 
but 1 was allowed to pho¬ 
tograph the diaries and 
letters page by page, 
taking four thousand nega¬ 
tives in all, and then de¬ 
ciphering them at home. 
The task occupied me 
four years, but it is com¬ 
pleted.” 

“ Can you give me a sample of the cipher?” 

“ In the first volume of the first new edition I have 
given examples, with transliterations and explana¬ 
tions, of the deciphering. The following is one of 
the most curious and difficult longhand puzzles ; it is 
a complete line in one of the Georgia Diaries. 

5 . At five o’clock in the morning, 
m. Meditated. 

I*p. Read prayers, 
bjt. Began exposition of. 
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|. Last. 

12 . Twelve chapters of Acts, 
tb. T ate and Brady—Ending morning 
service with a Psalm from the 
New Version. 

“ How did you get the key to that ? ” 

“ By the aid of an old Bible and prayer-book which 
contained the calendar of proper lessons.” 

,l But you say that this was simple ; what were the 
difficult ciphers ? ” 

“ Wesley had six separate ciphers for vowels, which 
he used indiscriminately. Eor the consonants he 
used arbitrary signs—two, aa even three, for each 
letter ; also English, Greek, anp occasionally Hebrew 
characters. He further complicated the cipher by- 
using a number, counting sometimes backward and 
sometimes forward. For instance, the sign which 1 


“ No. But they make him more vividly human. 
As a youth he appears to have been a brilliant talker 
and reader—possibly also reciter ; popular in manly 
sports and in the indoor games of the times. In 
Worcestershire he rode to hounds, played cards with 
his host and hostess in country rectories, and read 
plays to the young people on winter nights. In the 
fen-country he shot plovers, and danced every even? 
ing with his sisters. Tennis, gardening, and plays 
were the recreations of a scholarly life. He annotate 4 
Horace’s Odes, Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost,’ Spenser's 
‘ Faerie Queenc,’ and Shakespeare’s Plays.” 

“ Where are these editions to be found ? ” 

“ Alas ! they were burnt after his death by a zealous 
preacher who did not understand the culture and 
literary taste of John Wesley.” 

“ Hum ! L suppose all this refers to his unregenerate 


saw in dreamland was the Greek* sigma, ir; trans¬ 
lating this into its English equivalent, and counting 
one back, I arrived at R, and this gave me the key 
to many of the consonants.” 

“ What Journals were kept in this fashion?” 

“ No Journals at all. . They were written fully— 
written from the Diaries, and so carefully that they 
might now he handed over to compositors without 
sub-editing. The Diaries alone are cryptic. We have 
found four written in Oxford between 1725 and 
1734; three written in Georgia, or on the voyage 
there; three (incomplete) written after Wesley’s return, 
and his last Diary. The most interesting is that which 
he kept after he entered Oxford. In it we have the 
whole of the earliest stages of the spiritual autobio¬ 
graphy of Wesley. It is intensely interesting. We 
are able to trace, step by step, the growth of the 
young man in the knowledge of spiritual things. He 
was from the first most methodical, most con¬ 
scientious, and, while no more free from the prick¬ 
ings of the carnal nature than others, he appears to 
have walked blamelessly before all men—although, 
as he laments in his weekly survey, he was often < 
guilty of ‘ breaches of resolution,’, and fell short of 
his own conceptions of duty ” 

“ Do the Diaries at all modify the conception 
which the world has of Wesley ? ” 


days ? ” 

“It depends upon what you mean by ‘unre¬ 
generate.’ The new Journal with its diary-notes shows 
that Wesley underwent several conversions. He was 
probably much sterner and grimmer in his later 
youth than he was after he found peace and joy in 
believing. He had all the responsibilities and none 
of the consolations of religion.” 

“ Mr. Curnock, have you any idea why Wesley 
used so cryptic a cipher to conceal what no one 
would have troubled to read in his youth, and which 
cost you an infinity of trouble to decipher after one.' 
hundred and fifty years ? ” 

“ I think his grandfather and his father before him. 
kept journals in cipher—probably much the same > 
kind of a cipher. I think he inherited the habit if 
not the actual cipher, and kept it up as a family;; 
tradition. Anyhow the secret is solved now, and the- 
whole of the newly deciphered Journals will begin tO' 
appear this autumn. In two years the six volumes 
will be complete at j£$ 3s.” 

If any good Methodist wishes to make his minister^ 
a most acceptable Christmas present for this year and I 
the two which are to come, an order to the Methodist^ 
Book Room, with the minister’s address and a cheques 
will benefit both the donor and the recipient of 

gift- ■m 


131.—THE REVIVAL OF WALES: CAPTAIN VAUGHAN. 


Gam,ant Little Wales is looking up in the world. 
Two of the foremost record-breakers of the world 
to-day are Welshmen. The first is Captain Pritchard 
of the Mauretania , the second is Mr. Lloyd George. 

But there is a man, a military man, who has fought 
and faced death in all parts of. the world who is not 
content. . 

“ The Welsh,” said Captain Vaughan, when he 
came to see me last month, “ do not think enough 
of themselves. The revival .of Wales and the Welsh 
must begin in the schoolroom. I made my humble 
start in the cult of Welsh patriotism by writing 


‘ The Flame Bearers of Welsh History,’ a book whiefci 
I am glad to say is now used as a class-book in 
Welsh schools. But that is only a beginning.” 

“ Is the Eisteddfod not enough ? ” 1 asked. , ;| 

“ No, nor half, nor a quarter enough. The first;' 
thing to be done is to demolish the already ma^ 
historical legend that the Welsh are the descendant*#;; 
of the ancient Britons whom the ‘ Anglo-Saxons 
are supposed to have driven into the hills of the,| 
West, and who have ever been held to be 4 J 
conquered race. I am engaged in a great historicalj 
work which will prove incontrovertibly that tHtere i$f| 
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no fundamental difference in rac e between the Welsh 
and the rest of the islanders who inhabit Great 
Britain ! ” 

“Stop! stop!” I cried. “No Welsh in Wales? 
; Is this the way to revive national patriotism ?” 

“Sir!” said Captain Vaughan severely. “The 
first historical evidence that is available as to the 
origin of the people you call Welsh is that they were 
Scots who came from Ireland, to the plunder of 
Roman Britain. There are three elans of these still 
remaining, and to these we owe our three Arthurs. 
After them came the Piets from Scotland, who 
.arrived by sea and overrun the country. These Piets 
were the Britons beyond the Great Wall, anciently 
strengthened by the irreconeilables from the South, 
who rebelled against the Roman sovereignty and 
clung to the painted habits of their ancestors. But 
we are now all one island race. Welsh, English, 
Scotch, and Irish—we have all come from one common 
stock, just as Arthur and Alfred alike descended from 
the same imperial ancestor.” 

“ You are going to effect a revolution in the school 
books! ” 

“ Not before time. Why have you always taught 
the Welsh youth that they are a conquered rate? 
: If it were true, would it be common sense to li ach 
them what would lessen their pride and so lessen 
•their value as citizens of the Empire ? But the truth 
, 4 s they were an unconquerable race. Seven armies at 


one lime have pierced their country, which lies open 
to invasion on every side. The momentary victor 
crowned every hill with a castle to hold the people 
down. Where are the children of those victors now’ ? 
Their castles are in ruins, but the Walsh nation was 
never more alive than it is to-day.” 

“ Then you have in hand a veritable apostolate of 
the glories of the Welsh nationality^” 

“ Of our island race, of w’hich the Welsh are an 
integral, and from a fighting point of view the best 
part. War tests the stuff of which men are made. 
I have seen war in many lands, and I say give me 
Welsh fighters whenever I am in a tight place. No 
nationality is so imperturbably cool under fire or so 
imp< tuous in the charge, and yet you English with 
your schoolbooks have blinded our people to the 
glories of their national heritage.” 

“ And now' you are going to heap coals of fire on 
our head,” I said, “ by helping Mr. Benson w ith his 
Folk Drama Revival Society ? ” 

“ Yes.” said he. “ First, with the military pageant, 
then with this Stratford business. Pageants, local 
pageants everywhere, so that every village may 
become familiar with its own history. Then out of 
these local festivals the great national festival may 
grow. But we must begin in the school —begin in 
the school.” 

And this Flame Bearer of Modern Wales went his 
way. 
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impressions of tbe XEbeatrc.' 
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(1) THREE STUDIES IN HARLOTRY (LICENSED BY THE CENSOR). 


I.—REALISTIC. 

HEN I was editing the Pall Afall Gazette 
more than twenty years ago, my old friend, and 
the friend of General Gordon of Khartoum, 
Prebendary Barnes, brought his two fair young 
- daughters, Violet and Irene, to Northumberland 
Street to see me. He said that the girls wished 
to go upon the stage. He wanted my advice and 
help. I told him that I was the last man in the world 
to come to in such a case, as I had never been in a 
theatre in my life, and that I had often said that I 
would rather see a daughter of mine in her grave than 
see her on the stage. 

As 1 have said, it was more than twenty years ago, 
and since then L have been many times to the theatre, 
and I have a daughter of my own on the stage. But 
I confess that to-night I am rather back to my old 
moorings, wondering whether I had not better have 
kept to my old resolve not to go to the play, and 
realising once again the force of the old prejudice 
that led me to speak so savagely about the profession 
of an actress. 

Nor is this wonderful, for I have just returned from 
the theatre, where l have seen the girl I saw so long 
ago, my old friend the Prebendary’s daughter, present 
with vivid and horrible realism the part of a drunken 
harlot in the play “ The Woman in the Case.” It 
was a clever and marvellous impersonation, certainly 
lacking no detail of loathsome realism. But it made 
me sick at heart. 

“What,” 1 kept asking myself, “would her father, 
the good old clergyman, have thought of this prosti¬ 
tution of flic talents of his daughter to portray, night 
after night, before houses crowded with girls, the 
revolting aspects of a harlot’s dife ? And what 
would General Gordon have thought of this evolution 
of the little girl whom he knew and loved ? ” 

I suppose it must be right; for the Censor has 
passed it. But somehow my gorge rises at the play, 
and I could not help wishing that'Violet Barnes had 
gone home to the old vicarage rather than that she 
had lived to spend her nights and days in familiar¬ 
ising our young men and maidens with this vividly 
lifelike presentation of such vice. 

The play no doubt complies with what Sir Herbert 
Tree has told us is the first canon of our Censor 
Morurri. It gives Adultery a comic aspect, and the 
theatre rings with merriment at the spectacle of the 
foul degradation of manhood into the semblance of 
an inebriated baboon, and the profanation pf woman¬ 
hood into a hiccoughing, drunken, blaspheming street¬ 
walker. 

I went to see whether Bernard Shaw was right in 
his protest against the kind of play which “ the 
censorship is forcing on our stage and on our most 
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innocently charming and delicate actresses,” and I 
saw Miss Violet Vanbrugh play the part of a street¬ 
walker, saw her get drunk in realistic fashion, saw 
her hug and kiss a drunken satyr who bought her 
favours with his cheque, and heard the crowded 
theatre ring with plaudits. 

Here in a London theatre our maiden sisters arc 
taken by their mothers to see this kind of thing, 
and Violet Barnes, alias Violet Vanbrugh, alias Mrs. 
Bourchier, with ihe express approval of the Censor 
and of Mrs. Grundy, shows, them brotheldom to 
the life. 

Of the play itself -which, by the way, is the work 
of Clyde Fitch, an American dramatist who died 
quite recently —there is not much to say. The 
first two acts are interesting melodrama. The third 
act is detestable, and the fourth a pitiful anti¬ 
climax. Miss Iillis Jeffreys, as the wile of the hero, 
plays the part of the devoted wife very well. But 
when she attempts to pass herself off as a cocotte she 
plays the part in such a way as to suggest a Sunday- 
school teacher rather than a denii-m(Delaine. No old 
hand like Claire Forster could have been so easily 
duped. As for the last act, the suggestion that it is 
improper for a mother-in-law to see her daughter 
clasped in the arms of her husband is a comic 
absurdity—especially after the blatant indecencies of 
the preceding act. The theatre was well filled, 
and at hundreds of breakfast-tables next morning 
ingenuous maidens and sober matrons discussed the 
cleverness of Violet Vanbrugh in making them 
au fait with the mysteries of vice and the realities of 
drunkenness and prostitution. 

II.—l’AGAN. 

The second study in Hailotry which the Censor has 
licensed for performance on the stage is still running •’ 
at the Lyceum Theatre. It is as beautiful and 
fascinating as the second act of “The Woman in th£} 
Case” is foul and revolting. Mr. Justin Huntljp ’ 
McCarthy has dramatised the old tale of Count! 
Robert of Sicily, and Mr. Matheson Lang nightly! 
delights immense audiences by his personation of the 
transfigured Prince. It is a quasi-religious play, full 
of prayers and church music, and angels and shrines, 
But in the midst of this mediajval ecclesiastieistnl 
there is embedded one act which is devoted to a life¬ 
like representation of the interior of a fashionable 
house of ill-fame. It is somewhat startling to find . 
on the modern stage an adaptation of the scenes 
which have prevented the performance of “ Pericles, > 
Prince of Tyre.” Shakespeare was blunt and ouF - 
spoken. His heroine, Marina, sold to a life of j 
prostitution, threatened with violation, escapes triumph" '^ 
antly, thanks to the eloquence with which she}: 
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- /defends her virginity. In “Tlie Proud Trince” we 
lave precisely the same situation. Perpctua, the 
heroine, is consigned to a house of ill-fame, from 
which she escapes by threatening to commit suicide. 
Count Robert, as the deformed fool who had hoped 
; to accomplish her ruin, succumbs to her menace of 
self-destruction. The satyr, pricked tc the heart by 
her devotion, conspires to effect her escape. Edifying, 
no doubt, but unnatural. Girls who are trapped into 
such places do not emerge unscathed. But the 
' notable thing is the pains taken at the Lyceum to 
f present the life of the priestesses of Venus in the 
most charming and seductive light. They are dis¬ 
played before the audience in every 'ttitude of 
luxurious abandon. Men, for this evening only, 
are shut out from the perfumed chamber of the 
Strange Woman. Its inmates gossip and drink and 
dance and sing, recounting the gains, the pleasures, 
and the adventures which have befallen them in thcr 
" profession —“ the oldest profession of the world.” 
Harlotry is presented in the most attractive light, 
and the professionals, notably Miss Frances Dillon, 
the mistress of the establishment, succeed in suggest- 
• ing their delight in the roses and raptures of vice. It 
is the idealisation of prostitution, the glorification of 
: the profession of the Strange Woman ; but the sug¬ 
gestion that “ the dead are there, and that her guests 
,!are in the depths of hell,” is carefully concealed from 
the spectator. That Vice is the joy of life is 
hardly an edifying doctrine to set forth night after 
night before young men and young women weary 
. with the drab-grey of this work-a-day world. It is not 
true for one thing, and for another the underworld of 
London affords no such vision of loveliness and 
Splendour as this idealised brothel of Palermo. 

; III.—CONVENTIONAL AND CONJUGAL. 

The third licensed study of Harlotry which is 
delighting the playgoers of London just now is “The 
’ Making of a Gentleman.” Here we have the harlotry ‘ 

, of mercenary marriage, with a Lord Parkhurst filling 

I (2) PLAYS OF A 

1 It is a relief to turn from these studies of immorality 

i ch a delightfully humorous social satire as “Don,” 
b was produced at the Haymarket last month ; 
'hereas in all the other studies just noticed the 
sphere is that of vice, in “ Don ” the note is 
the opposite. It is a satire exaggerated, and 
tps a little cruel. But the people satirised can 
it, for they are essentially good and true, and it 
fS one think better of human nature to watch 
on the stage. Stephen Bovington is a young 
V full of idealistic poetry and enthusiasm, with a 
of gold, who is rightly named Don by his 
if on account of his Quixotism. He is almost 
tad as the Knight of La Mancha; but he 
t less brave and magnificent in his chivalrous 
Aon to the distressed. His mother, who is the 
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the place of Boult, the pander, in '* Pericles, Prince of 
Tyre.” Miss Ethel Irving, a charming and beautiful 
actress, plays to perfection the Baroness von Ritzen, 
at one time a dressmaker’s assistant, who has acquired 
a handsome fortune by the judicious sale of her 
person — once to her seducer, and the second 
time to an aged roue who negotia;,»d the purchase oi 
her charms through Lord Parkhilret. Baroness von 
Ritzen, however, although not exactly penitent, has 
sufficient grace to wish to marry for love. The other 
lady in the play, the Hon. Mrs. Trenning, is a married 
harlot in embryo. Young and beautiful, heartless and 
extravagant, she is married with a handsome dot to 
the heir to a peerage, whom she neither loves nor 
respects, and is beginning a career of promiscuous 
flirtation which is certain to end in the Divorce 
Court. The Hon. Mrs. Trenning is without one 
redeeming virtue. She is in for a good time. She 
brazens it out when her husband and her father catch 
her in the arms of her lover—if so sacred a word may 
he so profaned. She is the most common and most 
dangeious type of the courtesan in smart Society. 
Compared to her, Claire Forster is innocent and the 
Strange Woman of Palermo an angel of light. She is 
the type of the Society woman of the Smart Set, who 
has absolutely no moral sense, to whom adultery is 
a pastime, and motherhood a bore. And in “The 
Making of a Gentleman ” she is the mistress of the 
situation. 

It is a tragical kind of a social satire, only too true 
to life no doubt. Sam Carey, the pickle manu¬ 
facturer, who sends his son to Harrow and Oxford, 
and marries his daughter to the heir to a peerage, 
pays the penalty of his folly. His son, whom he 
sought to make a gentleman, is a miserable failure; 
while as for the daughter, she is a ruthless Delilah, 
mercenary and self-indulgent, without either en¬ 
nobling passion or restraining conscience, as beautiful 
in person as she is ugly in character. She is the 
priestess of cynical selfishness, the frank apostle of 
the manners and morals of Vanity Fair. 

HIGHER TYPE. 

nearest counterpart to Sancho Fanza, without his 
humour or his honesty, is the fidgety mother of an 
only son. Clergyman’s wife though she is, she suc¬ 
cumbs to the temptation to tell a useless falsehood in 
the attempt to screen her hoy. Finally, there is 
Albert Thompsett, the Plymouth Brother, also an 
exaggerated type, caricatured not a little, but withal 
a genuine man, honest in his fanaticism and capable 
of intense affection. His refined, delicate wife, who 
revolts alike against conjugal- rights and her husband’s 
religion, works herself up into hysteria, threatening 
suicide, fr< 5 m which she is rescued by Don with entire 
disregard of all the interests of all other people, 
including his own. Quixotes seldom remember the 
bearing of their chivalrous adventures upon their 
home folk, and the Don’s mother probably thought 
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her son’s reckless readiness to sacrifice himself and 
all his relations at the call of a damosel in distress as 
anything but a proof of unselfishness. And the typical 
mother is just as selfish in her way as the typical 
knight errant. It pleases them both to do unselfish 
things. They are really pleasing themselves in 
enduring martyrdom for the child or the woman 
whose cause they take up. But the maternal self- 
pleaser is a much more common type than the Don 
Quixote. In “ Don ” the two types are at cross-pur¬ 
poses. The Plymouth Brother, admirably played by Mr. 
McKennel, is a trifle overdrawn. But his account of 
his conversion is touching, and his frank and manly 
admission that Don, however mistaken he may have 
been in running away with his wife, had acted some¬ 
thing in the spirit and with the heart of Jesus, showed 
his true nobility of soul. It is a somewhat risky thing 
to put a Plymouth Brother on the stage. But in 
“ Don,” the author and actor alike succeed in making 
the stern and narrow Brother the real spiritual hero 
of the play. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. KENNEDY. 

I have just returned lrom the Adelphi, where, in 
company with Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, 1 have spent two hours and a half in the 
presence of the Carpenter of Nazareth. “ The 
Servant in the House " is a modern Gospel of the 
Christ, much more powerful than Mr. Jerome’s 
“ Passing of the Third Floor Back.” It is 
a simple play which might be staged in any 
barn. The whole action takes place in one 
room, and theie are only seven actors. It was 
a drenching night, and the Adelphi was not 
quatter filled. But such was the directness of the 
appeal, so admirable the acting, so divine the senti¬ 
ment, that I have seldom seen an audience so 
proloundly moved. There was nothing adventitious, 
nothing theatrical in the conventional sense, but the 
spellbound silence with which the audience listened 
to every word told more forcibly than even the 
enthusiastic outburst of applause of the way in 
which the play gripped the heart and conscience of 
those who saw it. There were passages here and 
there of genuine eloquence, ami one of sustained 
poetic beauty, but the power and the pathos of the 
simple drama depended on none of these things. “ The 
Servant in the House” sounded one deep chord from 
first to last—the brotherhood of man. It would be 
well if all the ministers and all the members of all the 
churches in London could be induced to go to the 
Adelphi. They would at least learn something of the 
immense potency of the stage when it is used to 
preach the Gospel of the Son of Man. m 

The story of itself is of the simplest. There were 
three brothers—William, Robert and Joshua. William, 
thanks to the self-sacrifices of his brothers, had been 
sent-to college, had become a famous scholar and 
divine, anil had married -a beautiful wife, the sister 


of a worldly Bishop. One of his brothers, Robert, 
had gone to the bad. His wife had died, leaving him . 
with a little daughter, Mary, who had been adopted 
hy the vicar and his wife, who were childless, as their 
own. She had been brought up in ignorance of her 
disreputable father, with whom for fifteen years his . 
clerical brother had refused to have anything to do. 
The other brother, Joshua, had gone to India, where ; 
he had made a great reputation as the saintly Bishop ' 
of Benares. ,, 

The story opens with the unexpected intelligence 
that the Bishop of Benares was about to return to ! 
aid his brother William in achieving the work on • 
which he had set his heart—the restoration of the • 
parish church. The parson and his wife are all on , 
the qui vive, and the parson’s wife has summoned her 
worldly brother, the Bishop of Lancashire, to meet 
the far-famed Bishop of Benares. To their horror 
the brother Robert, a scavenger and a navvy, who 
earned eighteen shillings a week in looking after 
drains, arrives upon the scene, seeking his daughter, i 
He is a dirty labouring man in fustian, profane of 
speech, and uncouth in manner. 

The brother Joshua, the Bishop of Benares, dis¬ 
guised as the butler Manson, has already arrived at 
the parsonage, and the first scene shows him engaged 
in his duties. He is clad in white and wears a turban. 
Despite his disguise it is soon evident that this is 
none other than the Son of Man, who in an entirely 
novel fashion has come to call these sinners to 
repentance. I have not space in which to describe ; 
how the miracle is effected. My readers must see it > 
for themselves. It will do them good. 

AN AMUSING EXTRAVAGANZA. 5 

r * ;«$■* 

Those who want a good hearty laugh and the merry",;;; 
heart which does good like medicine should go to see ] 
Anstey’s amusing extravaganza, “The Brass Bottle,” $ 
at the Vaudeville. An impecunious young architect,;»| 
engaged to the charming daughter of an erudite but" 
ridiculous professor, buys an old brass bottle at a sale \ 
of antiques, which turns out to be none other than thft ri - 
brass bottle in which King Solomon had imprisoned^ 
the genie familiar to us in the “Arabian Nights.'-v 
The seal being broken, and the stopper removed,. tfata|i 
genie is released, and rewards his benefactor by al 
variety of embarrassing gifts, all but one of which aro 
a souice of untold trouble to their recipient. TjS&| 
play goes on from one screaming absurdity to another,’! 
until at last the genie learns that if he is recognised,;’; 
and caught he will be shut up in a gasometer. To • 
escape so dreadful a doom he returns to his bottle • 
and is thrown into the Thames. It is a rollicking' 
farcical farrago of nonsense, with only one subtle 
suggestion lurking beneath the rippling merriment ! 
What if the gifts which Western civilisation insists'; 
upon showering upon the East may be as embar- .. 
rassing and as unwelcome as those which the genie of;' 
the brass bottle insisted upon conferring upo» his!^ 
liberator? „ f 
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WILL THE PEERS REJECT THE BUDGET? 

Speculations by Those Who don’t Know. 

The' Quarterly Review speaks with an uncertain 
sound. It holds by what it said in the previous 
number as to the danger of rejecting the Budget, but 
it promises to back up the Peers if they do. In 
an article entitled “ The New Radicalism ” it abuses 
£he Irish Land Bill at length, and then says :— 

The principles writ large and unblushingly in the T-and Bill 
pervade, directly or by implication, the gi. 1 measure. 
Democratic tyranny does not advance with flashing swords and 
glittering banners, with trampling of steeds and loud-toned 
martial music. It romes like a thief in the night, with muffled 
footsteps. It begins with a system of bureaucracy no huger 
than a man’s hand, and it develops into an all-embracing an*! 
all-crushing machine front which there is no escape for tit 
individual fiom the cradle to the grave. 

There is not much novelty in the article, but the 
following remark is smart. Apropos of Mr. Asquith's 
plea that the Budget is but an extension of Liberal 
principles, the Quarterly says :— 

It is by recourse to the theory of extension that the poacher 
expands his “ rigid " to kill a sparrow on the road into an illicit 
.and unsportsmanlike netting of the squire’s partridges. 

In the North American Review the London corre¬ 
spondent, who writes on World Politics, says:-- 

I feel no doubt or hesitation in asserting that the mass of 
Englishmen icgard the Budget not merely with approval, but 
■with enthusiasm. I cannot yet bring myself to believe that the 
Peers will lake a step fraught with such momentous results to 
the Constitution and such disastrous results to the privileges and 
prerogatives of their own House. 

The Peril of Rejection. 

The Edinburgh Review says :— 

To vest the whole of national sovereignty in the House of 
Commons is to establish a national convention unchecked and 
unclieckable by anything short of physical force. This seems lo 1 
If'Be the ultimate policy of X 1 is Majesty s Ministers! To give 
power to the Conservative majority of the lloum of Lords over 
the finance of the year is to make Liberal Administration im¬ 
possible. The right and power lo reject the Budget means the 
right and power lo dismis. the Ministers, since a Government 
cannot exist without “supplies.” But for the House of Louis 
to cause the dismissal of llie Ministers of the King whilst those 
Ministers enjoy I he enthusiastic confidence of the House of Com¬ 
mons is to most Englishmen hardly thinkable. But this 
appears lo be the policy of the Opposition ! The rejection of 
the Finance Hill by the House ol Lords involves much more 
,‘fhan party tactics. It concerns political primiples of the most 
■ fundamental kind, and it will entail tar-reaching consequences. 
*EvenJyet it is not too late In hope that prudent statesmanship will 
•ijegain command of the situation, and that the House of Lords 
jftfWi the country will be saved fiom the tmfiasse into which 
.Wilder politicians with light hearts and loud* shoutings would 
^recklessly drive them. 

If the Bddoet is Rejected. 

Mr. Harold Spendei in the Contemporary Review 
.piles up the agony by dwelling upon the" financial 
chatjs that would .msuc upon the rejection of the 
jJJudget by the Peers. He scouts* the idea that 


Ministers should pass a Bill temporarily making provi¬ 
sion for the collection of taxes in the interregnum :— 

Such a measure would practically be s new Budget, passed 
according to the dictation of the House o&vords. It would be 
an admission of the lairds’ claim to interference. How could 
any Government possibly submit lo such humiliation even in 
the public interest i It would, indeed, be quite contrary to tlte 
public interest that they should do so. For such action would 
come perilously near to a surrender of the lights of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Spender commends Ministers to follow the 
example of the Victorian Government in its struggle 
against the Legislative Council. But a half-baked 
Colony is one thing, and an old centre of finance is an 
altogether different proposition. 

The Peers as Chaiuvions ok Democracy. 

In the Nineteenth Century Lord Avebury pro¬ 
nounces the Finance Kill a revolution. He declares 
that scarcely any of llm.-.e. who represent the trade and 
commerce of London are in favour of it, those con¬ 
cerned with the management of land are equally 
emphatic in their condemnation. He does not see the 
justice of a special tax on royalties, condemns the 
disproportion between direct and indirect taxation, 
laments the increasing burden on a small class, 
declares that in Death Duties already we have reached 
the limit, opposes emphatically graduation as likely 
to discourage thrift. He quotes the Liberal poll-book 
to show that, proportionately to the number of votes 
cast at the polls, the (iovernment seat majority would 
be 94 instead of 354. Therefore, he argues, the 
country is against the Hill, the Government majority 
never having exceeded 260 voles in the House of 
Commons. With a fine disregard of the fact that the 
lb itish Constitution is one continuous defiance of 
logic, he says :—• 

It is admit led on all hands that I lie 1 fou-e of Lords have the 
rigid to eject any Bill ; and it is surely evident that if the House 
can reject the Bill as a whole, <1 Joihon they can reject part of 
a Bill. No measure can become law unless it is passed by the 
House of I.ords. If, then, the House of Lords doteimine to 
throw out the clauses containing the very novel and arbitrary 
propo-ials of the Chanrxllc., aid thus give our countrymen the 
opportunity of expressing the>r views, it is clear that the House 
of Lords will be showing th 11 confidence in the people, that 
they will be taking the democratic side, and the Government 
that of autocracy. 

Lord Avebury declares that the Budget is a 
declaration of war, not against poverty, but against 
the poor. 


The London Magazine contains the last instalment 
of Madame Melba’s biography, an interesting account 
of “ A £>ay with King Manoel,” and an article by 
Mr. Eustace Miles on “ How to Keep Fit,” with some 
illustrations of practical and simple exercises. Pretty 
illustrations accompany an article by Mr. Beach 
Thomas, on “ Nature in the Woods.” 
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THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION. 

Words of Counsel and of Warning. 

The magazines for November, as might be antici¬ 
pated, are full of papers prepared in view of the 
coming General Election. 

Tariff Reformers as Socialists. 

The most significant of these utterances is the 
demand made by the pseudo J. Ellis llarker, better 
known as ‘Mr. Elsbacher, that the Unionists must 
outbid the Liberals in breaking up the land system 
and passing what used to be described as Socialistic 
legislation. Of course all Protectionists are Socialists 
in principle, so far as they recognise the duty of the 
State to undertake the control of the business of the 
nation, but there are few who go with Mr. Elsbacher 
in demanding Socialistic legislation at home. In the 
Fortnightly Review he clamours for the issue of a 
Unionist Manifesto which is to democratise the 
Unionist Party on Socialist lines :— 

It is only fair that the State should succour the workers when 
stricken down with misfortune, accident, old age, and disease. 

The Unionist Manifesto should appeal ... to the interests 
of the individual and bid him support a policy which should 
improve his employment, raise his wages, secure hirn against 
misfortune, enable him to buy a cottage and land which will be 
his and his children’s for ever—a polity which should make his 
life brighter, fuller, worthier, and happier than it is now. It is 
most desirable that the Government should enable every respect¬ 
able worker in town and country whe wishes to a (.quire a piece 
of the land on which he works or the cottage in which lie lives to 
do so. 

As Mr. Elsbacher estimates that five millions must 
be supplied with their piece of land, the doom of 
large landed estates would seem to be near. 

The Wait, of the Tariff Reformer. 

Fahian Ware writes in the Nineteenth Century and 
After to bewail the change that has come over the 
prospect of Tariff Reform. Six months ago, lie says, 
its victory seemed assured, the Stalwarts were carrying 
all before them. But their hands were tied by the 
concessions they had made in their acceptance of Mr. * 
Balfour’s Birmingham formula. The Unionist Free 
Traders have gained where the Tariff Reformers have 
lost. The Liberals advanced their Budget. Instead 
of meeting that with Tariff Reform, the Unionist 
Free Traders proposed no positive constructive policy, 
but appealed to anti-Social ism. The Liberals had 
succeeded in breaking up the union of classes which 
the Tariff Reformers had begun. Rot set in on the 
Unionist side :— 

The Liberal strategy met with brilliant success ; it wiped out 
the past record of unparalleled blunders, and the ridicule with 
which the Government’s collective intelligence hail been 
formerly treated by Tariff Reformers was turned into respect. 

It had been designed to undermine the union of classes achieved 
by Tariff Reform, and it succeeded beyond its wildest expecta¬ 
tions. Panic reigned among Tariff Reformers. The selfishness 
of class interests raised its head among Unionists ; it sought for 
support wherever it could be found and in whatever party ; in a 
few weeks more money was suliscribed for its delence than had 
been at the disposal of Mr. Cobdcn in the early days of his 
great Free Trade campaign. Tariff Reformers saw the Unionist 
party falling away from their creed, and in the despair of the 
pioment joins'! in the general scramble for “ unity.” 


Tariff Reform was for the moment side-tracked. It 
was saved, if it has been saved, by the Liberals over¬ 
reaching themselves in their tactics. The Budget 
League taught the budget Protest League its lesson, 
and the latter adopted Tariff Reform. But the 
mischief had been done. In the approaching 
General Election the writer urges that Tariff Reformers 
must insist on a lull acceptance of their principles. 
They may find the Unionist Party fail them again. 
They must be pieparul for such a contingency. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly's Social Programme. 

Mr. W. S. Lilly, in a paper entitled “ Eyes and 
No Eyes,” in the Fortnightly Fenian, says :— 

Tlie piCM’iit industrial ilmos is due lo the lack of organic 
unity. The task wlikh lies before us is the restoration of that 
unity. Assuredly the Slate may, by apt legislation, do much, 
for such restoration. 

He makes six suggestions, viz. :— 

1. The systematic organisation of industrial society—organ¬ 
isation based on common pursuits, common aims, common 
duties, common interests. 

2. The State should elleetively interfere in industrial con¬ 
tracts for the protection of those who are unable to protect 
themselves. 

3. The Slate should regulate prices when monopolies arise, 
ami all public utilities, such as roads, canals, railways, tele¬ 
graphs, telephones, waterworks gas and electric lighting, should 
be owned by the State. 

4. Direct taxation should be bused on the principle of 
equality of satiifiee, and graduated accordingly; indirect 
taxation should fall, not on necessaries, but on luxuries. 

5- The State should appropriate the unearned increment of 
land. 

6. Speculation in stocks and shares should be put down as - 
criminal. 


MR. BALFOUR’S TASKMASTER. 


Mr. Maxsf. imagines that he is hatching out a fine,. 
Unionist majority, and he spends much time and •' 
devotes much space in the National Review to count- 1 
ing his chickens before they are hatched. Sometimes. 1 ’ 
an agonising doubt seizes him as to whether his 
beautiful clutch of eggs may not be addled after all ,, 
This month he is full of horror lest the old gangj! 
should come bnck, and thus he shakes his warning 1 ? 
finger at Mr. Balfour M 

O | 1 


Were the incoming Premier so ignorant of or so indifferent Jpf 
public, opinion as to sutrouiul himself with his former col- 
leagues, their tenure of power would be short, and once more? 
Unionism would be overtaken by an overwhelming catastrophe'; 

But that is not his only nightmare. What if thi$i; 
terrible Mr. Balfour should hesitate to pronounces 
definitely against Votes for Women ? He knows that s 
Mr. Balfour in the dim and distant past once de* 
dared himself <a suffragist, bo Mr. Maxse summons 
him to recant and own up:— 

As the incorporation of Woman Suffrage in the Unionist ■ 
programme would break up the Unionist Party, and as we have 
only just, after several years’ dissensions, succeeded in healing 
our fiscal differences, we may hope to escape this new danger,,, 
but it is highly desirable that there should be a clear and.’, 
authoritative pronouncement. -V 

It is rather funny to see how 
editor accepts his self-imposed 
leader of his party. 


..■riously this most able"! 
uissiori of leading th©| 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD ON THE LORDS AND THE 
BUDGET. 

Voicks from Beyond the Tomb. 

The Fortnightly Review publishes, under the title 
When the Door Opened,” Mr. Stead's “ First Report 
on the Exploration of the Other World.” It is a 
startling and unexpected discovery which Julia’s 
Bureau has made. Founded originally for the pur¬ 
pose of enabling the bereaved to communicate with 
those whom they had loved and lost—an object 
* achieved in fifty per cent, of the cases submitted to 
the Bureau—the conductors have found that the 
spirits of the departed, finding the door opened, crowd 
back to the world which they had left and announce 
their keen interest in the progress of mankind. Mr. 
Stead, who records the discovery, says that the fact 
that it is possible for those who have passed over to 
the other side to return amongst us and to taste once 
more the fierce joys of political strife savours more of 
/the Iliad than of the New Testament. According to 
l the statements made in this Report, the communica- 
1 tions from departed statesmen are received by these 
[psychics, sensitives, or mediums at different times 
and places, each medium having a different inode of 
^registering the messages from beyond the grave. One 
"is normally clairvoyant and clairaudient, another a 
trance medium, while a third is an automatic writer. 
I None of them are politicians, and the Invisible Intel¬ 
ligences appear to use them at will with equal facility. 
j^The communications, whether taken by one or the 
v other of the three, differ no more than messages which 
|might be written by a quill, a fountain-pen, or a type¬ 
writer. 

; The paper in the Fortnightly is chiefly devoted to 
1 reporting conversations with Lord Beaconsfield, who 
» Appears to take on his old characteristics with the 
[ utmost ease when he once more contacts earth con¬ 
i' ditions. Among the deceased politicians from whom 
//communications on the burning question of the hour 
|$have been received in this strange and unexpected 
way may be mentioned, besides Lord Beaconsfield :— 


»Mr. Gladstone. 

||Lord Salisbury. 

' srd Iddesleigh. 

3rd Palmerston, 
he Duke of Wellington 
Sr. Parnell. 

r. Bright. 
j^Chard Cobden. 
pob Bright. 


Charles Bradlaugh. 

Joseph Biggar. 

W. H. Smith. 

\V. E. Forster. 

Lord Randolph Chuichill. 
Cardinal Manning. 

Robt. D. Owen. 

The Earl of Derby. 

Henry George, etc., etc. 

| 4 The majority of these distinguished shades object 
the publication of their lemarks. But Charles 
laugh was of a different opinion. “ Anything 
it will tend to break down the intense materialism 

which I was once an exponent will be of great 
?» 

rf ord Beaconsfield’s reply to Mr. Stead's question 
phether he might publish what he said was character- 
tie : “ Do exacily what you like. In any case they 
think you are a fool. Do not worry, but go 
iUJ; You have my entire sanction to publish 


anything I said. Yes; doubly publish if you like.” 
According to the statements made by the shade 
of Beaconsfield, the old Leader of the Tory 
Party is following with eager interest the course of 
the present crisis. He is strongly opposed to the 
rejection of the Budget, although ,he admits that to 
accept it will put the House Lords in a very 
undignified position. He bemoans the absence of 
leadership in the Tory ranks. Since Chamberlain 
fell out of the ranks and became practically useless 
he cannot find one man through whom he can work 
among all the idiotic Gentlemen of the Empire. 
The following extracts from these conversations with 
the dead will be read with interest: - 

W. T. S. : “Do you advise the Lords to throw out the 
Budget or not ? ” 

Disraeli : “ The conflict in a way amuses me. As you know, 
I possessed, and still possess, a keen sense of humour, and I can 
well see the cleft stick in which this present Government has 
placed the House of which I was an honourable member. My 
sympathies are with my class, although I have a profound con¬ 
tempt for the great mass of those whom I worked with in the 
Upper Chamber. Were I dll in the flesh I would, as a matter 
of policy, advise them to puss the Budget, then take a General 
Election as soon as possible, while the issue, unbiassed by the 
question of the Lords, would be confined to what you are now 
calling Tariff Relorm.” 

W. T. S. : “Tariff Reform, Tariff Reform, Mr. Disraeli I 
Did you not say when you were alive that Protection was not 
only dead but damned?” 

Disraeli : “ I did, and it was true ; but I am speaking not of 
truth, but of the policy for my parly.” 

Disraeli continuing: “In the election which is almost 
imminent there will be an enormous number of the old fighters 
returning for a few brief days to the earth plane. Then lake 
your chance to get into touch with them.” 

W. T. S. : “I do not see why there should be an early 
General Election il the Budget passes.” 

Disraeli : “ I think you will find that there will be an election 
very soon. Good morning, I must go.” 

The conversation sometimes becomes personal. As 
foi instance:— 

W, T. S. : “I have been reading Lady Cardigan’s Recollec- 
, tions. She relates how Lord Beaconsfield proposed to her, and 
bow she rejected him. I wonder if he could tell us if there is 
any truth in this?” 

Disiaeli: “ it is quite true. I had my moments of foolish¬ 
ness like other men, and this was one of them. It was merely an 
episode. I have often thanked my lucky stars that she did not 
accept me.” 

W. T. S. : “ Have you e 'er revisited Hughenden?” 

Disraeli : “Yes, many tii ies.” 

A lady of the Circle : “I havo heard that the primrose was not 
your favourite flower ? ” 

Disraeli : “ No. I never cared for it ; my favourite flower was 
the carnation. Now I must leave you.” 

W. T. S. : “ Is Gladstone here? ” 

Disraeli: “ No. Julia says he is still wrapped up in the High 
Church ideas. He is still very busy.” 

Mr. Bradlaugh is passionately anxious that the 
Lords should reject the Budget. It will give the 
workers their chance to sweep away obstacles. 
He fears, however, that at the last the Peers will 
flinch. 

Lord Palmerston, the Duke of Wellington, and the 
Earl of Derby desire the rejection of the Budget, 
whatever rnay be the consequences, But Lord Salts- 
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bury, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Forster, and Mr. W. H. Smith strongly deprecate 
such a course as certain to bring about a revolu¬ 
tionary catastrophe. 

The following is an extract from counsels given by 
Lord Beaconsficld through a clairaudient to an old 
Parliamentary friend who was invited to the Bureau 
to meet his former chief:— 

(Addressing )iim«elf apparently to the O. P. F., quietly and 
calmly):— 

“ Let me, lor a moment at least, leave my old set political 
thought-forms and speak to you from the seuaier standpoint of 
my present conditions.” 

W. T. S. : “ Go ahead 1 That is ju-.t what we want ” 
(aside). 

Disraeli: “Apart altogether, for the moment, front party 
politics, let us discuss this pieseut crisis ” (pleadingly). “ Leave 
party considerations out of the question. They bring me oniv 
again into the aiena of the fightet. I am profoundly disturbed 
at the crisis that has arisen, and it is difficult to see the final 
outcome even from where we are. We are endeavouring, 
under higher guidance, to direct the destiny of this our nation, 
but it is difficult to express what we can foresee, as the brdins 
of the persons we are desiring to influence are sometimes as 
granite. We make no impression, none at all. I have tried 
often to speak through my dear friend there ” (the O. l J . K.), 
“but al.is I it is almost impossible. When I descend near to the 
earth plane it is like entering a maelstrom of clashing waters. 
I sense strongly the conditions of this gieat ciisis, one of lias 
greatest that has arisen lor many years. The springs are 1.1 the 
under world, llow can I assist you '! ” 

(In answer to W. T. S.) :— 

“ Yes, by all means let us get through amicably. If is diffi¬ 
cult to speak thus with you. The old forms, the old thoughts 
swirl over me. You little know the stlength of these l'oi.n, 
created by ambition. They retard and hold me back from the 
clear thinking of the present. Hut as far as f can express myself 
through this instrument, I should earnestly advise you to avoid 
a conflict. It will be disastrous in many ways, not from the 
point of view of party, but of England as England. An 
actual fight must be avoided. Don’t reject this Bill. That 
is my advice. I speak now, free for tlu: moment from my 
old self. Temporise 1 temporise 1 Don’t force the issues 1 li 
will be fatal in many ways.” 

The O. I’. F. : “ Will the revolution slop at the House of 
Lords, or will other institutions of the countiy be in dangei 
too ? ” 

Disraeli : “ That is what I fear will take place if the-a- forces 
be precipitated upon the country at the present time. (>! 
that I could control and speak as I used to speak ! Not only 
party, but other important issues are at stake. That is why I 
must advise this course of action.” 


In Questions Diplomatiques et Colonialcs Captain 
E. de Renty is publishing a series of articles on 
England in Africa. In the first October number the 
subject is Rhodesia and British Nvasaland. The 
writer gives a brief sketch of Cecil Rhodes, tells how 
the Napoleon of the Cape consecrated his life to 
combinations of money, men, and territory, and what 
his iron will was able io accomplish. As to Rhodesia, 
the writer explains what work has already l^een done 
for the development of the country, but the task is far 
from being achieved. More capital is needed, more 
colonists, more labour. Will the country from its 
own resources be able to pass the period of Colonial 
Childhood ? 


REV. R. HUGH BENSON ON SPIRITUALISM. 

In the Dublin Review Rev. Robert Hugh Benson 
discusses spiritualism. He laments the mere incre¬ 
dulity which is expressed in many Catholic circles 
whenever the subject of spiritualistic phenomena is 
mentioned. He declares that:— 

It has alw.-tys been taught by lhe Church, and by believers 
under the Old Law, that the bpnitu.il wm 1(1 was sis real and 
auicssihle a tiling that corminmicaliiuis Irom it, even >u tangible 
form, wen* possible events. Fuilhei, that, by divine permis¬ 
sion, discarnate personalities of that world could so enter into ' 
and possess inhabitants of this, that while the mouth that spoke • 
was human and of this wotld, the intelligence behind it was 
neither. 

•OIK WORK. OK DEMONS ! 

After this handsome admission, the writer goes on 
to state the Church's final and complete denunciation 
of the practices of spitiluahstn, which at first seem SO - 
harmless and edifying. He says - 

We are taught that, except in exiritoidinary instances where 
an adequate need is served by the rew-.it of a soul to earth, all 
such phenomena as those put forward in spi.ilualislic scan at are 
to be attributed to the work of demons. 

He admits this is a startling conclusion, anil pro¬ 
ceeds to examine its grounds. 

WIIKRK THE CI.OVEN JIOOF ARREARS. 


lie finds that spiritualism, sooner or later, leads to 
denial of the fundamental clause's of the Christian 
creed; a deterioration of the moials, which is a ten- 
di ncy which even spiritualists themselves admit with 
sorrow; a bad cflect on the nervous constitutions 
and mental powers of those who engage in spiritual¬ 
istic practices; an enormous amount of fraud, both 
extrinsic and intrinsic, that seems inevitably wedded 
to spiritualism ; and to amazingly foolish and spiteful 
tricks purporting to emanate from spiritual beings, 
which spiritualists themselves confess with lamenta¬ 
tions. The Church holds that ‘‘ all intelligent beings’ 
who inhabit the spiritual world, with the exception of 
•one department, arc belter employed than in deceiv¬ 
ing or playing tricks, or, at the best, echoing religious 
sentiments round diawmg-rooin tables.” 


’•Vi 

$ 


Scottish and American Universities. 

Mr. R. M. Weni.ey compares in the American*^ 
Educational Review the elective system in the Scottish-;;| 
and in the American Universities. He pronounces^ 
strongly in iavour of the Scottish. lie declares that -v! 
the stability of Scottish institutions guards the unity of c 'i 
the Arts course, and the standards are more rigid j 
because the pressure of life is fur severer in Scotland. ''!' 1 
Aberdeen and the rest outdo even American State C 
Universities in their democratic character. In Scot- \ 
land a man’s standing depends almost exclusively >; 
upon his brains. The past presidents of the Students’ •? 
Representative Council at Glasgow have been First'A 
Class Honours men, most of them poor, who have 
since risen to distinction in the Church, law, tjjedi- m 
cine, or education, .'*'J 
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THE TWO-KEELS-TO-ONE POLICY. 

Thk “Quarterly” Adopts Mr. W. T. Stead’s 
Formula. 

The needs of the Navy are the subject of a long 
and careful paper in the Quarterly Rcvieiv. The 
Navy’s most urgent need, the writer maintains, is a 
new standard of strength. Mr. Asquith is said to 
have “ killed the two-Power standard by his subtle 
attempt to re-interpret it in terms convenient to his 
Party.” The writer proceeds : — 

Tims 1 ms arisen a suggestion tlmt a new standard should be 
adopted. Mr. \V. T. Stead, who vi.is larger, responsible in 
1884 for the awakening of the British people to the essential 
character of their naval power, has since put forward a proposal 
that, in place of the old two-Power standard, we should adopt 
a standard of “ two keels to one ” against the next greatest naval 
Power—which is Germany. Mr. Stead, in advocating this new 
formula, unfortunately limited it to Dreadnoughts, urging 'Imt 
“our lead in other craft is iairly secure,” while "the margin in 
Dreadnoughts is so small that the two-keels-to-one formula is 
the formula of safety.” This was an unfortunate reservation, 
and would represent a complete reversal of the traditional 
British policy. 

A two-keels-to-one formula must apply not only to battle¬ 
ships, but to cruisers and torpedo craft, if it is to meet the 
necessities of die 'ltuation ; and, in addition to such provision, 
steps must be taken from year to year fo provide die necessary 
fprcc of cruisers, additional to those attached to the battle fleets, 
which are required for the protection ol British interests in lar- 
distant seas. Such a standard jepresents the minimum com¬ 
patible with Imperial safety. 

PROPORTION OK NAVIES TO NATIONAL TRADE. 


Against Lord diaries Reresford the writer main¬ 
tains that tiie majority of the British people must be 
classified as amongst his “ wild men.” Compared 
with the activity of Germany, this new formula is 
“ extremely modest.” Germany has set the pace of 
higher naval insurance. The writer says :— 


According to the latest figures issued by Lloyd’s Register, 
the British Empire owns 12,017 merchant ships of 11 total 
’ tonnage of 10,829,202-—in edict words, over forty-five per^ 
cent, of the whole tonnage of the win Id ; while Germany pos- 
1 senses 1,932 ships with a tonnage of 1,409,838. The tonnage 
! Under the British flag is four and a lull" times as large as die 
tonnage under the German flag. The population of die Biitish 
, Empire amounts to 39.1,250,000, while that of the German 
Empire numbers 72,250,000 ; in other words, the British Empire 
has five and a half times the population of the German Knipne. 

; r A comparison of the aicas of the two Empires shows that that 
fev of Germany comprises 123,085 square miles, while that of the 
fo';-British Empire is 11,345,760; in other words, the British 
jjjy, Empire is nine times as large as die German. The lowest pro- 
Li' portion in these calculations is represented by the mercantile 
fctnarine ; and the British Navy exists mainly for the defence of 
p v «ur floating trade. 

IpS;’ If the British people, on this basis, adopted a standard of 
Kwwpendituro similar to that of Germany, the navy estimates tins 
Hgsjear would amount, not to £35,500,000 sterling, but to 
^'£87,500,000. British taxpayers would then be paying exactly 
fiP'the same premiums of insurance upon the mercantile marine that 
fife Germany is paying. They would be subject to about half the 
jfc quota per head that Germany is subject to, and in far smaller 
l / firoportian on any calculation based upon area and national 
Ci-»evenue. Far from the two-keels-to-one slandaid being the 
|®S$i}ea of “ wild men,' it is a singularly modest proposal in view of 
Jjflphe sslfttive standings of the Biitish and German Empires. It 
MgiflAhe minimum of safety. 


FORTY MORE “DREADNOUGHTS” WANTED. 

The writer rejoices that Mr. Balfour appears to be 
leaning to the new formula. In pursuance thereof, 
the writer declares:— 

Eight more Dreadnoughts in the coming estimates will be the 
lowest number compatible with our vijal interests. This and 
this only will render our position in 13 reasonably secure. 
Thenceforward, unless there is a new ^rimn Navy Act, Ger¬ 
many will add toller navy only two large armoured ships each 
year down to 1919, at which dale she will possess thirty-four of 
these units ; and it will be essential at that date, in accordance 
with a two-keels-to-one policy, that the British fleet should 
possess not fewer than sixty-eight vessels. In other words, in 
the years 1911-1917 inclusive we should have to make provi¬ 
sion for fouy D> eadnought ships. 

The writer proceeds to consider the personnel and 
equipment, and concludes that the actual needs of the 
fit et in the near future may he summed up in the 
simple formula of two to one in ships, officers, and 
men as against the next strongest Power. 


SUPER-*' DREADNOUGHTS." 

IIas the Size-Limit rken Reached? 

In the Deutsche Revue for September Vice-Admiral 
von Ahlcfeld, in an article on the Limitation of Naval 
Armaments, discusses the merits of the latest Dread¬ 
noughts t and says the size-limit has practically been 
reached. 

The chief point aimed at in the Dreadnought was 
concentration of ioiee, and as a matter of fact the 
Dreadnoughts are in some sense economical, because 
their gun-power increases at a higher ratio than their 
size. On the other hand, the cost of construction has 
increased at a much greater rale than their displace¬ 
ment, with the result that a 20,000-ton battleship now 
costs four times as much as a io,ooo-ton ship twenty 
years ago. As to the large harbour accommodation 
required by the huge Dreadnoughts, the writer says 
that if bigger ships are found necessary for future 
warfare harbours, docks, and canals will be made for 
them. 

We can only justify the building of still bigger ships 
than those to-day by their capacity to mount a larger 
number of guns. But at present it is not considered 
practicable to mou.ii more big guns, therefore it is 
doubtful whether larger ships will ever be built. We 
may increase the number ot guns, but beyond a cer¬ 
tain number their use is limited. What might be 
done is to increase the size of the guns, but here 
again the writer is of opinion that the size-limit has 
been reached or nearly reached. 


With October, Nord und Slid becomes a fortnightly 
instead of a monthly publication—that is to say, the 
magazine is to appear twice instead of once a month. 
The October numbers include Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
account of a Coaching Tour through England. In 
the first number Dr. August Weber explains the effect 
of the New Taxes in Germany. 



Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


FLYING, FLIERS, AND FLYING MACHINES. 

The American Review of Reviews devotes a great 
deal of space to flying men and their machines. The 
substance of the articles is fairly familiar to English 
readers. 

Mr. J. Bernard Walker, writing on “ The Aeroplane 
--a Retrospect and a Forecast,” begins by remarking 
that “ human flight .... is distinctly an American 
achievement." It might be asked : Where does 
France come in—or even Germany ? He compares 
an aerial machine built by Sir Hiram Maxim in 1892 
with a Wright machine of 1909. All the proportions 
of the Maxim machine are much greater than those 
of the Wright machine, the weight being 7,500 lbs. 
instead of 800 lbs. ; but had Maxim and his associates 
persevered a little longer—persevered, for instance, as 
Bldriot did—the writer has no doubt that men would 
have been flying nearly twenty years earlier than 
they did. 

THE FUTURE OF THE AEROPLANE. 

Mr. Walker, like other authorities, believes the 
aeroplane will be restricted chiefly to sport. Wilbur 
Wright already thinks his motor is as reliable as the 
average automobile motor; and he believes the next 
notable advance in flight will be made by flying 
higher. This, as M. Bleriot suggests in the Rail 
Mall Magazine, will make it much safer and easier 
to descend should the motor stop, for the operator 
will simply glide until he reaches the ground, and 
probably be thus able to reach a safe place for 
landing. Moreover, high flying will take the machine 
away from the aerial billows and eddies caused by 
the wind passing over the earth’s irregular surface. 

The most serious defect in the aeroplane at present 
is its being unable to leave or return to the ground 
without risk, unless in calm atmosphere. “No sport 
can become popular in which three-fourths of a day 
are spent in watching for a summer breeze to die 
down, so that a trip may be taken in the remaining 
fourth.” The improved aeroplane of the future will 
certainly have some device for maintaining equi¬ 
librium—something analogous in effect to the “ roll¬ 
ing-chocks” of a ship. The sporting aeroplanes of 
the future will be of two kinds—slow cruisers of 
moderate horse-power and large' supporting surface, 
and high-speed racers of small supporting surface and 
large horse-power. The racers will be very light, 
long of plane, and lean in construction. A “ Wright ” 
of 30 h.p. goes usually at about forty miles an hour ; 
a Curtiss of 50 h.p. has gone at forty-eight, and 
Santos-Dumont on his tiny monoplane of 30 h.p. 
claims to have sailed at fifty-five. Slow-flying birds 
have wings wide in propoition to their length; fast¬ 
flying birds (e.g., the swift) long, narrow, blade-like 
wings, and the quick and slow aeroplanes will imitate 
the shape of the quick and slow-flying birds re¬ 
spectively, 

OTHER ARTICLES ON AVIATION. 

Mr. Stanley Yale Beach describes “ How the Aero¬ 
plane is Built.” He thinks that in three years’ time 
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the aeroplane will be more popular than the auto¬ 
mobile for sport. This article is very good for giving 
a clear idea of the different kinds of “ heavier-than- 
air” machines -monoplanes, bi-planes, and tri-planes. 
There are also, in the same category of machines, 
“ helicopters,” or lifting-screw fliers, and “ ornithop- 
ters,” or flapping-wing machines; but neither has 
made a flight, although “ some have gotten off the 
ground.” There are five models of monoplanes at 
present, two of them being Blc'riots. Another article 
covers the “ lighter-than-air ” machines, and yet 
another describes “ llow it Feels to Fly.” ‘‘One has 
not lived until he has flown,” is Mr. Glenn Curtiss’ 
opinion. The “ gentle rocking of an aeroplane as 
the wings cut their way through the air currents ” is a 
delight to some people, but it is admitted that anyone 
inclined to sea-sickness might become air-sick during 
a long flight, for the undulating motion of an aero¬ 
plane and the pitch and roll of a ship at sea are not 
dissimilar. 


FLYING FROM LONDON TO MANCHESTER. 

By M. BLftRtof. 

A brief special article on this subject, by M. 
Bleriot, opens the London Magazine for November. 
The two chief difficulties to contend against in such 
a flight are (1) the motor suddenly stopping over a 
town, (2) marking the route so as to find one’s way. “ 
Some; aviators try to solve the problem of the risk of 
motor stoppage by flying very high. Mr. Wilbur .. 
Wright, for instance, seems to think that flying over a ‘ 
mile high will to a great extent get over the diffi- , 
culty. While falling the aviator will have time to , 
choose a suitable spot for descent. M. Bleriot him- V 
self in flying to Manchester would take a circuitous 
route, avoiding towns and villages as far as possible. 
This would mean that the distance to be flown was ,,i 
much increased, but an even greater distance than ‘a 
170 miles is not now too difficult for the ceroplanist, / 
provided he may descend twice to take in fresh jt 
petrol. As for indicating the route, that is very ^ 
difficult. In time it may be possible to use 
compass, but it is not so yet. And the aero plan is tf¥ 
cannot tell, as the mariner can, how far he hasv^ 
tiavelled and how much he may have drifted with 4 
the air-currents. Air-currents are, of course, not t 
yet charted like sea-currents, and art:, moreover, more ; 
variable. ' 

M. Bleriot thinks that probably the most practical ’ 
way of indicating the route would be with captive 
balloons flown as high as possible, with large' 
streamers attached. These balloons should he about 
ten miles apart. In clear weather he would attempt ;, 
to follow roads and other landmarks with which he . 
had made himself familiar by several journeys over .' 
the route by motor-car. “ With very ordinary good 4 
luck,” concludes M. Bleriot, “ an aviator might well ] 
accomplish the London to Manchester flight #t the:| 
first attempt.” 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OP THE AIR. 

A new fairy-tale is what the article by M. Waldemar 
Kaempffert in the Fall Mall Magazine really reads 
ike. 

THE EXPLORERS. 

The nu n whose names are most associated with 
the investigation of the upper air are Teisserenc de 
Bort (France), Professor Lawrence Rolch (United 
States), and Dr. Assmann (Germany). Professor 
Rotch’s exploration of the lower four miles of air is the 
best ever made. He is connected with the Blue Hill 
Meteorological Observatory, Massachusetts, and, like 
other air explorers, has used open hox-k'b's. A kite 
can only fly four miles, and to explore the air above 
that height and above the six miles that mark the 
limit of human endurance, “ sounding-balloons ” are 
used, and it is with these balloons that M. de Bort 
and Dr. Assmann have discovered so much. A laige 
kite, it is interesting to know, pulls so hard that an 
engine-driven winch has to be used to haul in its long 
line, ten miles of which may often be out. Theodolites 
placed on the ground determine m clear weather the 

elevation of the kite. 

* 

TH11R MKT HODS OF EXPLORATION. 


M. de Boil used paper balloons, but Dr. Assmai 
has adopted india-rubber ones, as they reach greater 
heights than others and reach them moie quickly. 
Sounding-balloons aie filled with hydrogen gas, which 
expands with elevation, until it finally causes the 
balloon to burst. The instruments aie not broken 
as they fall to the ground, because of » parachute, or 
else an auxiliary balloon which docs not explode, used 
to retard their descent. A printed notice is all :l._d 
to the basket containing these i..stmments, offering a 
reward for their return ; and more than 05 per c-Mit. 
of them are returned to the observatories. Sounding- 
balloons often rise up til teen miles and more, and cover 
distances of 700 or Soo miles at the rate of 40 to .So 
miles an hour. 

“INTERNATIONAL weeks” OK All. K XJ >R ATION 


In order to give greater value to the observations 
made, kites and sounding-balloons are sent up on 
.certain agreed-upon dales from die oil-exploring 
.Stations of the entire world. Usually the time chosen 
Jbas been in July ; this year it is to lie in December. 
’As a result of many hundred kite and sounding- 
balloon flights, made by clay and by night, in fair 
^weather and foul, oveiland and sea, at all seasons of 
year, and from the Equator to the Arctic circle, 
|t# have arrived at certain highly inteiesting facts 
Jtout the air above us. Indeed, it is amazing to 
Stink what unfamiliar conditions exist only seven or 
£ht miles away in the air. Most of us know that 
le warn! air surrounding the earth is only a thin belt, 
Iptft We do not most of us know that at ten miles above 
e fiarth it would not only be bitterly cold, hut the 
pfy would appear nuito ditferenl ; — 

*'■ ■Bjbday as well as by night it would appeal tearfully black. 
jfdkpPtflliaut points pricked in a sable canopy, the stais would 
V 


shine both at noon and at midnight. They would shine, more¬ 
over, not with the scintillation to which we are accustomed, 
but with relentless steadiness. The sun would blaze so fiercely 
in that cloudless sky of jet that the human skin would blister 
under its scorching rays. So tenuous would be the air that it 
could not propagate sound. I could not call to my friend and 
be heard, even though my hand touched his. 

X 

THREE STRATIFIED LAYLAS OF AIR. 

The air is stratiftetl in three more or less distinct 
layers. In the lowest, of coutse, we live ; it extends 
for about two miles, and is a region of turmoil, whim¬ 
sical winds, cyclones and anti-cyclones, as we all 
know very well. At two miles free/.ing-point is 
reached, and then there is a second stratum, extend¬ 
ing upwards for about another six miles. Here the 
atr grows steadily ..older and drier, the lowest tern- 
pet attire so far .corded being t 67 degrees below 
freezing-point F. :— 

Here the air moves in great planetary swirl-., prouui e<l nv 
the spinning ot the earth 011 its axis, so ill be wind alu.r » 
bb a.-, in the same .slerlv diieelion. .no greater the hi ight 
the mole luiious is the blast of this relenlle*- gale. 

WHEN WE MAY 1 'Ro. llESY ABOUT THE WEATHER. 

this swirling layer comes the third, or 
isothermal stratum, liscowred ulmc; simu'taneoi’s'y 
by M. de Mort and Dr. Assmaiv TH called the 
“ p rman t-inversion stratum,” beca>'so toe tempeia 
turc /• 'rinrs with the height rea. .... Hmrvu, t!v 
tei"neretut so fa r < orded in the second s'ratum 
arc not e-ry high, being far below o deg. I'\, gener¬ 
ally somewhere from i.'j deg. to 140 deg. below it. 
Here the air no longer whiils in a pla- e’ irv circle • 
the wind may blow 111 a direction coumry to d 
in the second laver ; and tit* .1 is in»"iriah!y e'•(•<;■ 
sna-ty dry. Just where this third s ,.111111 ends no 
om- knows, tint it must Ik. at more than eighlee 
miles above the earth, for sounding-balloons have 
leached this height, hut have not found the end of 
1 ie “ permanent-inversion ” layei of air. When the 
influence of the upper regions of ■ "pon the lower 
is fully understood it may b-- possible to foretell the 
weather not merely for a day hut lor a week. 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON. 

Mr. Paul S. Retn^'h, w riling in the A r . ik American 
Review for October o 1 the Declaration of London, 
1409, on the laws of Maritime war, is quite enthusi¬ 
astic. He says 

Through making the rights of minirals definite, the cause of 
many conflicts disappears. ’I lie bclligeient still retains the 
powci to piolcct himself fully against efforts to supply his 
opponent with war materials, but he can no longer proceed in 
.111 jrbitiary manner. Ills acLion must be taken in accordance 
vuih certain definite rules, and he must give due notice of his 
intentions. The science of international law is thus provided 
with a definite basis upon which there may be constructed a 
system of rules and precedents which will normalise commer¬ 
cial intercourse in times of war, which will make neutral mer¬ 
chants aware ot thcii risks and duties, and will present the 
restrictions upon their tiadc not in the light of the national 
policy of a poweilul belligerent, but, as a rule, supported by the 
public opinion of the world. The spirit of compromise shown 
at the coulcieiice was must commendable. 
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THE NEED FOR A STRONG RUSSIA. 

Franco-British Co-operation. 

On three previous occasions La Rci>ue has taken 
a strong line in regard to the financial situation in 
Russia. In the number for March 15th, 1905, “A 
Friend of the Franco-Russian Alliance” maintained 
diat France ought not to lend Russia any more 
money till peace with japan was concluded and the 
Russian Constitution established, and, in the end, he 
was satisfied that his arguments were instrumental in 
preventing a further loan at that time; and in the 
number for February ist, 1906, he maintained again 
that France should not lend Russia any more money 
till her ally was free. In the number for Mav rst, 

. 1006, M. Finot, the editor, wrote, after the April loan, 
on France’s moral responsibility in the matter. The 
present artu.le in the number for October 1st is 
unsigned. It deals with'the position of France and 
England with regard to future loans to Russia. 

RUisSI \ S J\'UiUJ' c 1 -VICSS TO FR ANCE. 

The writer begins by scumg forth the amount of 
Russia’s present indebtedness to France— t sum 
something like ^O’^ooo.ooc (15,000,000,0* francs) 
- -111 the las. * fleet. yea is. France was assured that 
ti.r in ncy was to he expemi-d on the development 
of tl.c iatui.il lesourccs of Russia and on the creation 
of tie. accessary defences of me country. Not only 
has neither of these object's been achieved, but the 
financ >! condition of the Russian Government is 
worse „ Lv than it was at ihe tune when the loans 
were inaugurated Such a state of a flail s, says the 
write) is unworthy of an empire of 140 million 
inhabitants, and the Powers which, in the interests of 
tl i. r international poln y, have need of a siiong 
Russia, must regard the situation wall uneasiness, 
and ought, if possible, to lend a hand to ameli¬ 
orate it. 

M. Wimds STATEMENT. 

There seems to be no hope of Russia taking in 
.and her military and economic organisation on the 
basis of her revenue. After the conclusion of the 
loan last March Count Witte made a speech on the 
finances of Russia, but, says the writer, that .speech 
does not seem to have reached the ear of France. 
M. Witte explained how (hiring the eleven years he 
was in office the 1,800 million roubles (200 mil 
lions sterling) borrowed from Fiance was spent. 
Part of it went to cover another loan, part formed a 
gold reserve, part was given to the Russo-Chinesc 
Bank, and the remainder was devoted to the con¬ 
struction of railways. In 1903 the receipts still 
exceeded the expenditure. To-day the state of 
affairs is a very different one. Receipts and ordinary 
expenditure have steadily increased; but in addition 
there is an extraordinary expenditure of *at least 
200 million roubles to be met. The increase in the 
receipts, it should be noted, is chiefly due to the 
alcohol monopoly, and he asks those who have 
serious intentions of attempting in any way to combat 


the evil of alcoholism not to overlook the consequent 
loss of revenue to the State, He gives many other 
details showing that French loans have been swallowed 
up in other things than those for which they were 
made, and adds that still more money is wanted for 
elementary education and other urgent reforms, 

J 5 K 1 HT HUNDRED Mll.I.ION.s STEK 1 .INC REQUIRED. 

Taking as a basis the minimum indispensable for ' 
new and extraordinary expenditure, Russia, accord- ; 
ing to M. Witte, lias need of a sum of 15,000 or 
16,000 millions (francs presumably), or 625 to 666 , 

millions sterling, lor absolutely immediate use if she •. 
is not to cease to he a gieat Power. But, according 
to the writer of the article, tbi\ sum is far below what • 
Russia needs. It would be much nearer the mark to ", 
say that the necessary amount is 20,000 millions 
(francs?) at least, or over 850 millions sterling. In 
other words, Russia cannot balance her Budget with¬ 
out an annual loan, and she seems on the way to 
imminent ruin. 

.V statement of Stanislas Rotwand, a member of 
the Budget Commission, is equally disquieting. He 
describes a tax on incomes as an illusory panacea, and 
he points out that there are seven million agricultural ; 
1 lboorers (repi (.senting about seventeen and a half 
million souls) without work. The t ost of administer¬ 
ing the prisons has mer-ased enormously, notwith- 
s.anding tlv* (rightful epidemics have carried off one- i 
tenth of the prisoners. Last Mnich the number of 
prisoners reached 181 ooj. in 1908 Russia was - 
obligee to import wheat, as [he harvest was so 
unsatist fov.lory, » , 

FK 'NiVs Mil \1M \. "i 

At the present moment Russia is asking for only a ■ 
small sum. II«,w will it he 11s.al ? In the first place, f 
for the army and the railways, both absolutely neces- '> 
sary if the benefits which loanee counted on from 
the Alliance arc not to he irremediably lost; and 
secondly, for a number of things which in no wise ,1 
concern France, and ior which, according to M. Witte, ,'i: 
loans are inadmissible. In tuliue years can France ,'4 
1 el use to give the money? No, replies the writer, 
for leason.- of international policy as well as for 
economic reasons. More than ever France has need 
of the Russian Alliance, an alliance with a Russia. 3 ? 
which can be respected. The military strength ofp.J 
Russia must figure on the frontier and not merely oil -r'S 
paper. Besides, tf new loans are not forthcoming ''.ijjj 
the liquidation of Russia is inevitable, and without rt 
new loans the previous French loans would be lost p»' 
HOW TO SAVE RUSSIA. 

But there are means to save the loans of the past 
as well as those of the future. While the Russian f 
finances are in their present lamentable condition 
the intervention of other countries is inevitable. By j- 
small loans Russia only increases her debt and ;<• 
reduces the security of her creditors. A new state of .yj 
affairs must be created to permit of a rapid and jaro- f| 
ductive exploitation of the incalculable wealth of the- 
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■mpire. France alone cannot furnish the necessary 
itn. A great blow must be struck to calm the appro- 
ensions of capitalists and to assure the future of 
Lussian finance, and this can only be achieved by 
'ranco-British co-operation. 

EXTENDING THE ENTENTE. 

England, as much as France, has need of a strong 
lussia, and she benefits as much as France from the 
Mliance, and has other advantages besides. From 
ha political as well as from the moral point of view 
:o-opcration with France is her duty. The spirit of 
mterprise, combined with the wealth of France and 
England, applied to the unexplored resouiees of 
Russia may revolutionise the economic condition of 
Europe. Such co-operation will not only save Russia, 
but will produce for England and France an era of 
lasting prosperity. Russia cannot fail to accept with 
confidence the intervention of her allies, and the 
bonds of friendship existing between the three 
countries will become closer. This extension ot the 
Franco-English entente is the logical consequence of 
events, and sooner or later it is bound to triumph 
over all opposition. _ 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND THE TRIPLE ENTENTE 

Which is the Stronger? 

M. Cheraijame contributes to the Quarterly 
Review an elaborate article, illustrated by two maps, 
discussing the comparative strength ot the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente. M. Cheradatne pro¬ 
fesses a cheerful confidence in the “ means that arc: 
at the disposal of the Triple Entente for resistance to 
the threatening development of the Triplice, and for 
preventing attempts dangerous to the peace of 
Europe.” He admits that Russia is crippled, but 
England must come to the rescue. In case of war 
, {‘the immediate appearance of from 100,000 to 
150,000 British troops by the side of the French is 
absolutely essential, for many reasons”; for this, t 
among others, that if our troops are not fighting in the 
field side by side with the French, our allies will dis- 
... trust us. Germany builds all her hopes upon the 
' success of the first blow. The Triple ententers, in 
-• ,M. Cheradame’s opinion, 

. must do their utmost to meet the lust shock with firmness ; then 
they must spin out the war as Jong as possible*, while sparing 
v...- their own lorc.cs ; for the dependence of Germany on the 
foreigner for all necessary food-stull-., and her general want of 
C: financial means, lead to the deliberate conviction that she 
S ,18 absolutely incapable of supporting a long war. The 

I t Powers of tire Triple Entente have an obvious and essential 
^-interest in forwarding the political maturity of the Slav pepu- 
Jalions of Austria-Hungary by every means in their power. 
.‘"Observe that in Austria-Hungary the Gentians number 
^'•tl,74O,O0O; (he Magyais, 8,640,000 ; the Slavs, 23,140,000. 
rt, To sum up, the Tuple Entente has at its command two main 
Ibourses of action for protecting itself against the violence and the 
i; -possible dangers of German policy. The lust is lo combine lor 
he effective maintenance of a force adequate to pievenl Ger- 
f »any from taking adva 'ageof any accident she might deem 
•.favourable ; the second is to exert concerted diplomatic action, 
•Suid *Q, hasten the political ripening of the Slavs ot Cential 
Europe and of the Balkans. 


CARMEN SYLVA’S SORROWFUL PILGRIMAGE. 

By M. Leo C la retie. 

The Correspondant of September 25th contains an 
interesting article, by M. Ldo Claretie, on Carmen 
Sylva as a Writer. 

M. Claretie says that he knew the Mueen of Rou- 
mania before he had read a word of h<8& writings, and 
it was his talks with her that induced him to make 
the acquaintance of her works. She has written in 
German, English, French, and Roumanian, and those 
works which did not appear originally in French have $! 
been translated into that language. She is now sixty- 
five, and though she has not yet laid aside her pen, it 
may ho said that her literary career is ended. ^ 

Princess Elizabeth of Wied has been Queen of 
Roumania since 1869. In 1874 she lost her only 
child, and her literary work is the reflection of the 
vicissitudes of her life. An active and exuberant 
temperament, an enthusiastic piety, fervent study, an 
impetuoi s nature, and a mystical imagination favoured 
the vocation of poet. Ab her life poetry has been 
her refuge in sonow. 

THE ABSOLUTELY BEAUTIFUL. 

With her Lecontle de Lisle was a veritable cult, 
and she wrote many letters to the poet. In one 
written in 1887 she says 

It is only with great timidity that 1 venture lo address a 
master ! and yet it is almost a necessity lo thank you for the 
enjoyment you have given me. 1 have also asked M. Scheffer 
to tell you ibis. He often reads your verses to mi ; and while 
we feel ourselves very small before you we are exalted to aspire 
towards perfection I The great merit of the peifeetly beautiful 
is to awaken the wells even in the dry rock ; all humanity takes 
part in a great work. That is the proof that the “absolutely 
beautiful ” exists. It exists even in nature ; only there are 
unfortunately some eyes so constructed as lo be incapable of 
perceiving it, and when those eyes are seconded by an eloquent 
mouth and a powerful pen, it is a misfortune for humanity. I 
often ask myself whether the poets may be only tlie echo of 
their lime, or whether they might be the column of fire leading 
us out of the desert. 

“PELESCH IN SERVITUDE.” 

Carmen Sylva has also shown strong leanings 
towaids meditation and philosophy, and “ The 
Thoughts of a Queen ” was her first published work. 

She has written novels, d r amas, fairy talcs, allegories, 
etc., and she translated .nto German some of the 
popular songs of the Dimhovitza, her adaptation of- 
the Roumanian legends being dedicated to her little 
daughter, who was laid to rest at Cotroceni, near the 
little river Dimhovitza. In “The Christmases of a 
Queen ” we read of the poignant sorrow of the incon¬ 
solable mother. In “Pelcsch in Servitude” we have 
a fairy tale, a dream, in which the good spirits permit 
the Queen to see her dead child again. 


In the! English Illustrated Magazine for October 
A. and J. Wishart Brown describe some of the World’s 
Most Famous Clocks—the clocks at Strasburg Cathe¬ 
dral, Berne, the church of Notre Dame at Dijon, 
Wimborne Minster, Wells Cathedral etc. 
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THE SOCIAL QUEEN OF THE WORLD. 

In Praise of England. By Mr. S. Whitman. 

In these days, when so many friends and patriots 
spend their time in “crabbing” the country which 
gave them birth, it is refreshing to come across an 
article like that entitled “ The Social Hegemony of 
England,” which Mr. Sidney Whitman has contri¬ 
buted to the North American Review. It deals 
admittedly not with the highest side of life. But it 
is a notable bit of evidence as to the influence of 
England on the world, even in such matters as the 
cut of a coat or the vocabulary of sport. Mr. Whit¬ 
man is a competent observer, a cosmopolitan who is 
at home in every country, and who is almost as 
closely connected with Germany and America as he 
is with Great Britain. 

Mr. Whitman attributes what he calls our Social 
Hegemony to two facts—first, that the foreigner until 
recently only knew us by the wealthy Englishmen 
who travelled abroad; and secondly, that to the dis¬ 
tinguished foreign visitor England consists of the 
West-End of London, Cowes, and country houses. 
There are, however, other causes :— 

LANGUAGE. 

The English language is extending its boundaries abroad in 
social and commercial directions. English has long been com¬ 
pulsory in Norwegian schools, ami is about to become so in 
German gymnasia. In our flay Englishmen have taken the place 
of Frenchmen in the personal favour of northern Royally. 

Kipling and Conan Doyle have displaced Voltaire 
and Rousseau :— 

Finally, the English tongue is in daily use in more than half 
the Royal families of Europe, and English nurses are the earliest 
teachers of their ofl'spiing. 

DRESS. 

Within the present geneiation England may be said to have 
rsurped and linally taken over the part of Mentor of Fashion, 
l'he Austrian or the Hungarian aristocrat is never happier than 
when he is dressed up like an Englishman, looks like an 
linglislini.nl, and is mistaken for one. If of high degree, he and 
lis family in all probability speak English and lead English 
lovels. Their trainers, coachmen and valets arc often Engltsh- 
nen. 

Every smart officer on the Continent wears mufti 
ttade in London :— 

His clothes arc English in cut; many of bis class have their 
;armcnts made in London, as an inspection of tlie leading West 
ind tailors’ cutting-rooms plainly shows: for within a stone's 
hrow of Bond Street are to be seen the patterns of ball the 
Almanack de Gotha. All that is lelt of the Crusaders as regards 
‘ measurements ’’ may be inspected here. 

SPORT. 

Continental watering-places are overrun with English amateur 
rthleles, in the same way as they used to be patronised by 
french, Spanish, Greek, and South-American “punters” in 
he good old gambling days. There are the champion golf, 
:roquet, and tennis players, strutting about in their flannels and 
‘ knickers,” There is scarcely a harbour in Europe ip which, 
it sonic time of the year, a sumptuous English private yacht, 
t’ith its spick and span crew, is not to be seen and admired. 

LONDON. 

The fascination which London has exercised of recent years 
.pon foreigners of rank and wealth is one of the most striking 


Datums of the social dominion c.f Eilftl.mri. An Ambassador¬ 
ship in London which was once looked upon more in less as a 
penance by distinguished diplomatists, if only on account of the 
English climate, is now the great prize of the diplomatic service. 
London has displaced Paris as the centre of luxury and fashion, 
to which come during the season the rank and wealth of the 
whole world. 

COUNTRY LIFE. 

lias not a foreign monarch recently declared that he was in 
uncertainty whether he would not rather be an English country 
gentleman than a monarch in his own country? The sentiment 
of woiship of their “ betters” lias not yet died out among the 
English people. The popularity of an English Duke of sporting 
proclivities is a thing unparalleled all the world over. England 
is an ideal resoit for the foieign millionaire and his class. He 
meets everywhere with a deference to rank and wealth, on the 
part of the community at large, with which he has not been 
surfeited in his own country. 

These are but the small things of life, but it is 
comforting to learn on Mr. Whitman’s authority that 
“ in this it may be confidently asserted that England 
by her code of manners and her rigid enforcement 
thereof has added to the decency and decorum of 
nations.” 


JAN VERMEER. OF DELFT. 

The German magazine Velhagen mid Rinsings 
Mouatshrjtc is noted for its fine illustrations as well 
as for its articles on art. The October number opens 
with a beautifully illustrated article on the Italian 
Lakes, while in another part of the magazine Dr. 
Georg IJiermann has an article on the painter Jan 
Vermeer, of Delft (so called to distinguish him from 
another painter, Jan Vermeer, of Haarlem), with 
several beautiful reproductions of his pictures now 
well known. 

Heading the article is “ Delft,” one of the treasures 
of the Mauritshuis at the Hague ; two pictures each 
represent a girl reading a letter, and a third a girl 
holding a letter ; another familiar picture is “ At the 
Piano” in the National Gallery; and “The Music 
Lesson ” hangs in the gallery at Windsor Castle. 
Practically nothing is known of the life of the painter 
except that he was born in 1632, married in 1653, 
and had ten children, and died in 1675 ■ yet he is one 
of the few masters classed with the very great in the 
history of art. Perhaps he never left his native city. 
At any rate, he seems to have been fot gotten after 
his death for about two centuries till a French critic 
re-discovered him in 1855. 

Up to the present tune about thirty-three of Ins 
pictures have come to light, but each one is said to 
be a masterpiece. The- subjects he painted are 
commonplace enough, and even his interiors are 
inferior to those of Pieter de Hooch, but the secret of 
his great charm lies in his treatment of the light, not 
the golden light of Rembrandt, but the silver light 
of day, shedding its rays equally on the silks and 
ermine of the women, on the pattern of the 
marble floors, on the table, and on the pictures on 
the walls, and filling the whole room with its silver 
splendour. * 
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WHERE THE LION IS LORD. 

Mr. Roosevelt's Second Instai.men r. 

< Scribner's Magazhie for November publishes a 
second instalment of President Roosevelts adven¬ 
tures in Central Africa in the Lion’s Land. It is 
even more interesting than the first chapter. Mr. 
Roosevelt writes much more picturesquely in Africa 
than he used to write at the White House. His nar¬ 
rative is literally stuffed with hunting yarns, told at 
first and second hand. Here is the story of how Mr. 
Roosevelt shot his first lion. 


MR. ROOSJCVI.I.T’S FIRST I.ION. 

Mr. Roosevelt, mounted on Old Tranquillity, the 
stout and quiet sorrel, and accompanied by Sir Alfred 
Pease, Lady and Miss Pease, with other Iricnds and 
beaters, located two lions in a patch of tall thick 
brush : — 

We rode up lo it and shouted loudly. The response was 
immediate, in the shape ol loud gi tin lings and crackings 
through the thiik hiush, We were oil mu horses in an 
instant. I sptang to one side, and for a seioiul or two we 
waited, uncertain whether we should see the lions dunging 
out ten yards distant, or running away. fortunately, they 
adopted the latter course. Right in front of me, thiriy yards 
off, there appeared, (torn behind the bushes which had first 
screened him from my eyes, the tawny, galloping form of k big 
maneless lion. Ciaik ! Tile Winchester poke ; and as the sob- 
nosed bullet ploughed forward though his llank the bon swerved, 
so that 1 missed him with the second shot ; but my thud build 
went through the spine ami flu ward into his diest. 1 town he 
came, sixty yards oil, Ins hind-tpiarleis dragging, his head up, 
his ears back, his jaws open, ami jips drawn up in a prodigious 
snarl, as he endeavoured 10 turn to face us. ] lis back w as broken ; 
but of this we could not at the moment be sine, and if it bad 
merely been grazed, he might have recovered, and tin n, even 
though dying, his charge might have done mischief. So Kermit, 
Sir Allied, and I fired, almost together, inlo his chest, fits 
head sank, and he died. 

Mr. Roosevelt thinks the lion is the most dangerous 
animal in Africa, although the crocodile and the 
hyena probably destroy more human lives. One of 
the lions he killed weighed 400 lbs., and he was not 
full grown. * 

AN ADVENTURE IN LION' LAND. 
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Mr. Roosevelt says : — 

Everywhere throughout the country we were missing were 
signs that the lion was lord, and that Ins reign was cruel. 
There were many lions, foi the game on which they feed was 
extraordinarily abundant. They occasionally took the ostriches 
or stock of the settlers, or imaged the lieids and flocks of the 
natives, but not often, foi their favourite food was yielded by 
tile swarming lauds of kongoui and zebias, on which they could 
prey at will. 

He tells many stories of ltovv lions hunt their 
hunters. One time a Boer settler was riding 
ome:— 

Two lions came out in the path behind, and laced after him. 
One sprang on him, toie him out of the saddle, and trotted oil', 
holding him in its mouth, while the other continued alter the 
frightened horse. The lion had him by the riglu shoulder, 
ttnd yet with his left hand he wrenched Ids kmle out of lm, 
belt and twice stabbed it. The second slab went to the 
heart, and the beast let "0 of him, stood a moment, and fell 
dead. Meanwhile, the nog had followed tile other lion, which 
no#, having abandoned the chase of the horse, and with the 


dog still at his heels, came trotting back to look for the man. 
Crippled though lie was, the hunter managed to climb a small 
tree, and though the lion might have gotten him out of it, the 
dog interfered. Whenever the lion came toward the tree the 
dog worried him, and kept him off until, at the shouts and 
torches of the approaching Kaffir boys, he sullenly retired, and 
the hunter was rescued. 

CENTRAL AFRICA AS A PLACE SETTLERS. 

Mr. Roosevelt says : - 

If wealthy men who desire sport of the most varied and 
interesting kind would purchase farms like these, they could get, 
for much less money, many times the interest and enjoyment a , 
deer forest or grouse moor can afford. 

I 'believe it to Lie a country of high promise for settlers of 
white race. In many ways it reminds one rather curiously of 
the great plains of the West. It is a wdiite man’s country. 
Although under the Equator, the altitude is so high that the 
nights ate cool, and the region as a whole is very healthy. If 
some dams were built to retain the rainfall there would be an 
excellent opening for small fanners—for the settlers, the actual 
home-makers, who, above nil others, should be encouraged to 
come into a white man's eounlty like this of the highlands of 
East Africa. Even as it is, many settlers do well ; it is hard to 
realise I but right under the Equator the conditions are such that 
wheat, potatoes, strawber* tec. pplcs, all flourish. 

THE POKES AS SETTLERS. 

Mr. Roosevelt came upon many Boers who had 
trekked north after the war, anti were now doing 
well. He says : — 

Those that I met, both men and women, were of as good a 
type as any one could wish for in his own countrymen or could 
admire in another nationality. They fulfilled the three prime 
requisites for tiny race ; they worked hard, they could fight hard 
at need, and they had plenty of children. These are llte three 
essential qualities in any and every nation. The essential 
identity of interest between the lloer and British settlers was 
shown by their attitude lowai., the District Commisdoner, 
Mr. Humphrey. From both J-loer fanner and English settler— 
and from the American missionaries also—I heard praise of 
Humphrey, as a strong man, noL in the least airaid of either 
sutler or native, but bound to do justice to both, and, what 
was quite as important, sympathising with the settlers , and 
knremg and understanding their needs. 

Mr. Roosevelt was much impressed by the number 
and variety of the birds to be found in Central Africa. 
He tells gruesome stories of hyenas haunting the^ 
camps where the natives are suffering from sleeping': 
sickness, and picking up the helpless sleepers. His 
pictures of the ride home in the moonlight after 
slaying the lions are vtry bright and picturesque. 

An American Vh-w of Lloyd George. 

It is a little coincidence that it should have fallen 
to the lot of the Right Hon. Lloyd George to 
put into British institutions the principle of our 
American Henry George’s plan for progress from 
poverty. There have been Georges before in the 
history of Anglo-Saxondotn—hut morally and politi¬ 
cally at the antipodes of this noble pair of brothers 
in the uplifting of government and humanity. With 
neither* social position, nor wealth, nor any other,, 
“ advantages ” but a clear head, a clean life, and a 
heart beating strong with a passion for “ Service," 
Lloyd George is as clearly a rising as Lord Rosebeiy 
is a selling star.—The Twentieth Century (Boston), 
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THE RACE QUESTION IN EAST AFRICA. 

By Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Mr. Winston Churchill has contributed to the 
first October number of Nord und Sud an article on 
the Race Question in East Africa. 

He says it would be impossible to think of the 
highlands of East Africa deprived of the natives and 
inhabited by Europeans. There is no economic 
competition between the African and the white new¬ 
comers. The fields of their activity are quite distinct. 
The rival is the Asiatic. There is room for the 
capitalist in East Africa, hut what it is desirable to 
avoid is a large army of African and Asiatic work¬ 
men directed by men of different nationalities and 
working with international capital. 

THE CLAIMS OK THE ASIATIC. 

On what are the claims of the Indian based? 
Have not Indian labour and Indian money made 
East Africa what it is to-day ? The Indian was on 
the scene before the British official, is it possible for 
any Government to drive the Indian out of a country 
where he has created in good faith a position for him¬ 
self? Above all, is such a policy possible for 
a Government which has 300 millions of Indians as 
subjects? Both the Asiatic and the African have 
contributed to the material progress of the world. 
The Great Towers have partitioned the territory of 
Africa. Will it not also be possible to make an 
economic partition ? The co-operation of many 
races is necessary to cultivate so great a possession. 

Nor A HOME FOR WHITE MEN. 

Can East Africa be made a country for white men? 
It has not yet been demonstrated that a European 
can make his permanent home in East Africa, still 
less has it been shown that white families can remain 
there for several successive generations. Step by 
step the possibility of existence will be made easier 
and safer; but even then it is doubtful whether white 
children will be able to live under an equatorial sun 
and at a height of 6,ooo feel above the sea. Till we 
are sure that this is possible, East Africa as a land of 
the whites must remain a dream. 

WHAT DOES CIVILISATION DO EOR.TITK. AFRICAN ? 

How about the Africans? Over four millions of 
these dark people live within the boundaries of the 
East African Protectorate under British rule. After 
all it is their country. According to the planters, the 
natives show a disinclination for work. They have 
to be forced to work. For whom ? Is the native 
really lazy? Does he not keep himself and pay his 
taxes? What does civilisation offer to him ? 


A most sensible little book upon the problem of 
health is “ How are You ? ” by Leonard Henslowe 
(Long. 6d.). Mr. Henslowe has specialised in this 
matter, and certainly manages to give his readers the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience in a most 
sensible and readable manner, 


MARIE CORELLI ON THE SUFFRAGETTES 

Writing in the London Magazine, Miss Marie 
Corelli discusses “ The Problem of the Suffragette,” 
with whom she has admittedly no sympathy what¬ 
ever. She thinks it may be taken for granted that 
the Suffragette is a disappointed woman ; “ she is a 
song sung out of tune.” Why does the Press devote 
so much space to her doings ? The article, by-the- 
bye, contains that gibe against journalists for which 
we seldom, if ever, look in vain in Miss Corelli’s 
writings. 

Despite all the faults of which he is accused, man 
at his best, she says, has always idealised woman, but 
he is having a hard fight to do so now :— 

Everything rough, violent, ungraceful, and unseemly has tne 
immediate effect of making a woman look ridiculous ; and there 
is no more humorous figure in the world than an excited Suffra- , 
gette. Teddy-bears are nowhere in the running with her. One 
would laugh all the time if one were not humanly sorry for her. 

She has lost so much ; she will gain so little. 

No one with any common-sense should deny “ the 
brilliant potentialities of a woman’s intellect.” Miss 
Corelli cites Queen Elizabeth as far the greatest 
monarch England has ever known, and proceeds to 
remark on British indifference to and even disdain of 
clever women, and to hold up America as a pattern in 
the matter of showing due respect to women. She 
upbraids Englishmen for choosing wives stupid as 
owls rather than run the risk of being found stupid '■ 
themselves. Then she upbraids women for not stand¬ 
ing by one another, as men do, and repeats the very 
well-worn accusation against them of being unable to 
praise one another’s work generously and without 
qualification. Indeed, in this article she alternately 
blames or pities and praises women. Madame Curie, 
for instance, “the discoverer of radium” (she is 
generally spoken of as “joint-discoverer of radium, 
with her husband ”), she evidently thinks is very far ■ 
irom getting her due simply and solely because she is 
'a woman ; she then instances a woman’s book which v 
was belauded so long as the sex of the writer was not 
disclosed, and then “damned with faint praise”; 
and finally severely blames the many women who are ; 
bad mothers, who make fools of and “ live for” their ■% 
sons—to the great detriment of the sons. If women • A 
were really wise and capable mothers, they could, she -y, 
contends, work all the necessary reforms in social . ; 
laws concerning their sex. '.I 

She concludes by suggesting that the Suffragettes 
should set up a woman’s parliament, as close an 
imitation of Westminster as possible as regards . 
c onstitution, and for three years handle every night ■; 
the same subjects as are being handled at West- | 
minster. At the end of these three years, if the 1 ’ 
women have brought more logic and intellect, higher : 
perception and clearer reasoning powers to bear on 
the problems debated than have the men at West- ;■ 
minster, “ why, let them have the vote by all means, ;-JS 
if it will make them happy,” , 
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RAILWAY NATIONALISATION: 

The Case Against. 

• In the Quarterly Review .Mr. Edgar Crammond 
discusses the nationalisation of British railways. H 
grants that a fairly strong a prion case can be made 
out for nationalisation. He proceeds however to an 
examination of precedents. Of the 560,000 miles of 
railway in operation in the world at the present time, 
190,000 miles are owned and worked by companies, 
file rest, 170,000 miles, are under State administration. 

IN OUR COI.ONIES. 

In Australia practically all the railways ar^ owned 
by the States-— 14,200 miles of State railways aga ^ 

950 miles owned by companies. On y in tester 
Australia do State railways show a profit. In Victona 
the total loss since [railways began is put at nine 
millions. In New South Wales the loss is said to be 
greater. In Queensland it is put at six millions, 
lor the whole of Australia the net loss for the past 
eight years is over two millions sterling. In South 
Africa^ the State railways in 1907 showed a net loss of 
■¥217,354. In Canada the Inter-Colonial is the only 
important State railway, and it has proved a disastrous 
failure. Canada and Australia are contrasted to the 
disadvantage of the latter. In India 26,000 miles arc 
S railways, and 4,000 only under on vat* com¬ 
panies. Government railways are mostly leased to 
r companies, 'i’he result sc, ms satisfactory. 

IN THE CONTINENT OK EUROPE. 

Railway nationalisation in Italy is put down as a 
failure from every point of view. The financial 
results have been disastrous. The State always now 
. draw seven millions from the national revenue to 
: meet their deficit. Swiss nationalisation is described 

. as satisfactory. In France the State system «overs 

.. nearly the whole of the west from Dieppe to Bor¬ 
deaux. The nationalisation of all the other lines is 
only a question of time. But the writer does not 
* think that the railway policy of 1-ranee is an example, 
to be followed with advantage by this country, the 
total railway mileage of Austria has been nationalised 
but in 1907 a deficit of more than 2millions had to 
be met by the Budget. The Hungarian State rail¬ 
ways have earned enough to defray the interest 
charges. The Russian State railways show an annual 
loss of from 2;- to more than three millions sterling. 
The Japanese railways, nationalised in 1906, have 
yielded satisfactory results. “ From a financial point 
; 0 f view there aie only two really successful railway 
(systems — those of Prussia and Belgium. 1 he 
■ Prussian railways yielded in 1908 a net profit of 
■ near ly 31 millions sterling, about 6'53 per cent, on 
the capital. The total surplus earned since 18821s 
fjjibout 280 millions steiling. The Belgian State rai¬ 
lways have shown a substantial suiplus toi years. 

$\ WHAT ABOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM? 

f The writer arrive, at the following conclusions 
!' TS- nrinciDal lesson to be lea 1 nt from the experience of out 
! ij0l^B***ndfi>reign countries is that nationalisation sliouW only 


be undertaken by this country under pressure of the most urgent 
nece^ity. Does such a necessity exist at the present time? It 
would be difficult to maintain that it does. 

British railways are, the writer says, the most costly 
in the world-^55.ooo per mile, as against he 
Belgian ,£35,000, the Prench £33,000, and the 
Prussian £21,500. This the writer ascribes, first, to 
the abnormally heavy charges which th^aihvays have 
had to bear for land ; and second, to the ^w costs 
and Parliamentary expenses The excessive charg 

for land add ^4,°°° P er '™ lc ' on the ^ Wal cMts 
cost of the railways. Parliamentary and 1^*1 costs 

involve another ^4,000 per mile. Agmn^ough 
doing more work, railways earn less profit, the 
following table is instructive : ■"'* i9og 

Gross receipts . to’Sl 

Working expenses ... 76,009,194 ~ 55 , 9^.543 

Ratio of working expenses . ,g cy 

to gross receipts ... /o " 40,291,958 

TmaUapha 1 expenditure'.'.'. 1,294^5’66 2 ... 1,134,408,462 

Ratio of 1. t earnings to .v 

capital expenditure ... 3 47 ,.,, 

The gross earnings have increased 27 per cent, m 
ten years, working expenses 37 per cent. n 
question of conditions of labour under company 
management the writer concludes, with complacent 
ontinfism, that the nature of the conditions under 
which the bulk of railway servants are employed is 
“reasonable.” If the writer had to work the hours 
per day worked by many railway men his views 
would undergo a rapid and drastic alteration. 

THE FINANCIAL qUESTlON. 

The paid-up capital of British railways amounted 
at the end of 1907 to i .*94 millions sterling. Of this 
iqc millions are set down to watered stock, lhc 
present market value is approximately 1,200 millions 
sterling If nationalisation took place the share- 
hoUVrs could not be paid by legal tender. The 
amount of cash does not exist in this or in any other 
country. Even if the shareholders were willing to 
accept Government 3 per cent, stock at par in 
exchange for their shares, the effect on national 

finance would be little short of disastrous. Dveil so, 

Vhc writer appears compelled to admit that there 
would be a profit to the State of between six and 
seven millions :— 


ven . 

Even assuming Hie willingness of the shareholders to accept 
payment as slated above, the annual interest charge on the esu- 
mated purchase price would be £37,500,000 per annum. The 
net profits for 1907 were £ 44 ,? 39 , 7 2 9 i ™ 1 ’ 

there would be a profit to the Stale ot about £7,500^000, but 
the margin of piofil would be a fluctuating amount, and fot 
1908 the surplus would be £1,440,000 less. 

The savings effected by centralisation and the 
elimination of competition would, the writer thinks 
be more than swallowed by the decrease of rates 
demanded by the public, and the increase of wages 
and decrease of hours demanded by the labour world 
But the writer’s admission that from six to sevet 
millions a year profit would accrue to the nations 
exchequer will outweigh his academic arguments, 

> 

> s ‘ If. 
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ENGLISH^ AND CONTINENTAL POLICE. 

The Quarterly Revinv contains an interesting 
study on the English conception of police. We 
deem, says the writer, our system of police to be 
efficient and not to be oppressive ; law and civil 
liberty are alike safeguarded and preserved. But 
abroad we often find the policeman viewed, not as 
the guardian of the peace, but as a tyrannical and irk¬ 
some functionary, more conscious of his own impor¬ 
tance than of his duty to protect society. The books 
of two thorough-going German investigators are 
passed under review, and Dr. Weidlich’s conclusion 
is accepted, who says, “ The difference in principle 
which distinguishes the English from the Continental 
police is that they are ordained, not for purposes of 
executive government in our sense, but for the pur¬ 
poses of the administration of criminal law and for 
the preservation of the peace.” The ancient concep¬ 
tion that each individual member of the community 
bears a common responsibility for the preservation of 
the peace still survives. 

In England the police is the affair of the com¬ 
munity, in which in case of need each member of the 
community must take a personal part; and the 
modern force accordingly bear a civilian and not 
military character. In short, in England every 
member of the community is a potential policeman • 
the policeman is only this potentiality realised. The 
duty of the parish constable was once borne by each 
member of the parish in turn; and though the 
parochial system broke down to such an extent that 
in the beginning of last century one-tenth of the 
population of London was estimated to gain a liveli¬ 
hood by nefarious means, the modern organisation 
maintains the ancient spirit. “ The ancient notion of 
local autonomy in police matters has been carefully 
maintained under modern conditions in a modern 
shape.” Dr. Weidlich strongly recommends that the 
police in Germany should be organised under self- 
governing bodies modelled on the standing Joint 
Committee. _ 


A CAREER OF COPING WITH CRIME. 

Sir Rouert Anderson contributes to the Strand 
his reminiscences. He was first employed by Lord 
Mayo in 1866 to compile a precis of secret informa¬ 
tion concerning the Fenian movement. Next year 
he was sent for to Dublin to sift the cases against the 
hundreds of insurgents. He obtained and sent to 
London full information in advance of the plot to 
blow up Clerkenwell Prison. The reader wonders 
why, when the police had such full information, they 
did not prevent so terrible a crime. Among the 
oddities of his experiences are his being identified 
by two ladies as a criminal who had insulted them, 
and his being locked up in Kilmainham Gaol when he 
was seeking information from the prisoners. He only 
had three hours in goal after his work was done, yet 
his nerves could not long have stood the strain of it, 
He was almost ready to cry out and beat upon bis 


prison door when he was released. One wishes that 
all concerned in the administration of justice had had 
a similar experience. 

He says that burglaries are almost invariably com¬ 
mitted by professional burglars, who are as expert in 
their profession as doctors, lawyers and architects. 
The men competent for safe-breaking, for example, 
are so few' that some police officers could write down 
the names of them all from memory. Experience 
proves that men competent to plan and execute 
crimes of a special character are limited in number 
and definitely known. There is nothing spontaneous 
or occasional about the crimes of professionals. 
Crime in general, he would say, is diminishing, but 
professional crime is on the increase. The com¬ 
paratively small band of known criminals who are 
responsible for nearly all the serious crimes against 
property live well. They do not work on foggy , 
nights or during prolonged frosts. 

He tells how once Dr. Max Nordau called upon 
him and had his “ type ” theory put to test. He ; 
showed him two photographs, telling him one was an 
eminent public man and the other a notorious criminal. 
He asked Dr. Nordau to say which was the criminal 
“ type,” but he evaded the test. ()nc was one of the 
most able criminals, the other was Dr. Temple, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury ; and if anything the criminal’s 
face was more replete with strength and benevolence 
than the prelate’s. _ 


BRITISH RULE ROME RULE. 

Mr. Sidney Brooks is bringing to a close his long , 
and valuable series of articles on “ New Ireland ” in •; 
tlie North American Review. The twelfth and con- ? 
eluding paper appears in the November number. In 1 
the October number he discusses the question of the/f’j 
relation of the Church and the people :— 

From the standpoint of the Church itself, the Ireland of to-dayl 
must be nearly the ideal country. In the last sixty years, while, 
the Catholic population has decreased by 27 per cent., thfc 
number of priests, monks and nuns has risen 137 percent. One; 
come* across, as a matter of fact, many priesls in Ireland wh<r , 
are bullies, agitators, not over-scrupulous and unwholesomely«ij 
materialised. But, taking them as a whole, they are a rematks'J| 
able set of men whose chief shortcoming, in my opinion, is 
so much that they abuse their unrivalled authority as that thejf| 
do not always direct it to the best ends. 

Mr. Brooks maintains that the mainstay of 
the Catholic Church in Ireland is Protestant England. If thaff. 
were once realised for the fact it unquestionably is, we shotiii: 
not then have Ulster taking up, and Nonconformist Engl;.?a 
mechanically echoing, the cry that Home Rule means Rome ? 
Rule. .J| 

British Rule in Education means Rome Rule, and j 
this is so well known that Mr. Brooks wonders the,^ 
priests are really Home Rulers :—- 

Is the Church in its secret heart Nationalist first and Catholfc : 
afterwards, or Catholic first and Nationalist afterwards? Find *-K 
ing in England and the English connection, and the political 
bargains to which that connection gives rise, an effective and 
durable bulwark against an educated laity already muttering 
revolt, is it genuinely anxious to see the barrier torn | 

Mr. Brooks has his doubts, 
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CHRISTY MINSTRELSY. 

Writing in the English Illustrated Magazine for 
^October, Professor W. E. Baliantine, premier banjoist 
of the Christy Minstrels, gives a brief history of 
Christy Minstrelsy in America and England. 

THE FOUNDER. 

As there is no complete and reliable history of 
negro minstrelsy, its actual genesis is shrouded in 
mystery. At Boston, in December, 1799, “The Gay 
Negro Boy,” with banjo accompaniment, was sung, in 
character, by one of the performers. Farther hack it 
is not possible to go with any degree of certainty. 
The real founder is generally conceded to hat been 
Thomas D. Rice ( Jim Crow Rice), because he was 
the first to make it popular both in America and 
England. As a youth at Cincinnati he had an oppor¬ 
tunity of watching the antics of an old decrepit slave 
while crooning a weird quaint tune, with doggerel 
verses. Rice lost no time in writing some verses of 
his own, and he slightly improved the tunc he had 
heard, and one night at the theatre, while there was 
an awkward wait in the jierformance, he saved the 
situation by appearing in the old darky’s clothes and 
imitating the eccentric movements of the old slave. 
The audience was frantic with delight. 

THE CHRISTY TROUPE. 

Meanwhile, the first band of minstrels—the Virginia 
Minstrels—was organised in New York in 184.2. 
There were four performers— oanjoist, violinist, bones 
and dancer, and tambourine-player. They subse¬ 
quently came to England, and performed here for 
some time. Dan Emmet composed many of the songs, 
including “Dixie,” which afterwards became the 
celebrated war-song of the South. In the same year 
—1842—Mr. E. P. Christy organised and trained a 
large troupe in Buffalo, and he claimed to have 
originated the sitting in a semi-circle, the singing of 
ballads with harmonised choruses, the cracking of 
jokes between the centre and end men, and the intro¬ 
duction of variety acts. Mr. Christy performed in 
New York till 1854, when he retired with wealth and 
fame. 

“pony” MOORE. 

Mr. Christy's original company never visited this 
country, but one member of his company brought a 
troupe of ten members to England in 1857, and they 
styled themselves the “ Original ’’ Christy Minstrels. 
"They were disbanded in 1859. Then George Wash¬ 
ington Moore (“Pony” Moore) came to England, 
and in 1863 started a new troupe. Other bands 
iwere also formed, and the an was full of their music. 
■Many of their songs wen: composed by Stephen 
poster, and Mr. Gladstone was often to be seen 
listening with rapt attention to those old-time minstrel 
"ballads, rendered with 10 much pathos that even 
Thackeray wrote that such a performance moistened 
hit spectacles in a most unexpected manner. 

’ :The Moore and Burgess Minstrels were founded 
fry * dpy ” MQQre aiul Frederick Burgess. The 


palmy days of Christy Minstrelsy were from 1864 to 
1880, and there were many other troupes in England 
than that of Moore and Burgess. Mr. Burgess died 
in 1882. In 1893 the concern was turned into a 
company, and Mr. Moore made his last appearance 
in 1894. When he died a few weeks ago lie was 
within a few months of ninety. 3 


THE MASCULINE POINT OF VIEW. 

Irsen’s Note-Books. 

Very soon there will be issued in book form a 
collection of Ibsen’s posthumous papers. Meanwhile, 
the Grande JttTiic of October 10th publishes a few 
extracts, including a scene cut out pf “ Hedda 
Gabler.” 

THE. COMPLETE MAN. 

The following quotations are from some unpublished 
notes :— 

Christianity demoralises and p.irnlyses in different ways men 
as well as women. 

In civilising himself man exp*-' • rices the same transformation 
as the growing child. The msii’iit heroines weakened, hut the 
logical faculty is developed. The man who lias livn made h.es 
lost the faculLy of playing with dolls. 

The complete man is no longer a product of nature, but a 
piodnrl of art, like the corn, the fruit-trees, the Creole race, 
en. When man asks to live and to develop humanly, it i= mega¬ 
lomania. All humanity, especially the Christians, are attacked 
by megalomania. 

To speak ol “men born free” is vcibiage. There is no such 
thing. Marriage, on account of ihc positions of the husband 
and the wife towaids one .mother, has deteriorated the species 
and stamped all men nilh the sign of slavery. 

1 ink si.x UM.Y. 

Modern society is not a human society, it is a masculine 
soiiety. 

When the champions of libcily desne an amelioration in the 
social position of women, they begin by inquiring whether 
public opinion, that is to say, masculine opinion, approves. It 
is asking the wolves w hetlier they appiove of new piotcctive 
measu es on behalf of the lambs. 

WOMEN JUDGED 11Y MAN’S STANDARD. 

Here are some notes relating to " A Doll’s 
House ” :— 

There arc lwo kind- of moral law-, two kinds of consciences 
— -tlu- one in man, the other in woman. Neither understands 
the other ; hut, in practice, she woman is judged according to 
llie law ol man, as if she was not a woman tmt a man. 

A woman, in the soncty of < 11 day, cannot he herself this 
society being exclusively mascii'.-ne, governed by laws which 
men have made, and which judges administer, estimating the 
actions of women according to the criterion of men. 

There comes an inward struggle. Ovei whelmed and discon¬ 
certed by the language of authoiity, the wife ceases to believe 
in her moral right to educate her thihhen. She is embittered. 
A mother 111 contemporary society is like those insects which die 
alter having performed their fluty in contributing to the propa¬ 
gation of tlie race. She i- animated by love of life, borne, 
hu-band, children, and the race. Hut from time to time she 
shakes oti these thoughts. Then suddenly she is seized with fear 
and anguish. She has to bear her burden alone. Catastrophe 
inexorable,*inevitable, approaches, and in the end it is despair, 
struggle and defeat. _ 

The Tramp is the title of a new sixpenny magazine 
that is about to appear. It is dedicated to the out¬ 
door life. 
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FRANCISCO FERRER. 

In the Nineteenth Century, Alfred Naquet, formerly 
French Senator, gives his testimony as a confidential 
friend of Francisco Ferrer. He says : — 

When I maintained against Ferrer my theory, justifying the 
winning of political rights by violence, Ferrer used to reply to 
me with the utmost calmness: “Time only respects those 
institutions which time itself has played its part in building up. 
That which violence wins for us to-day, another act of violence 
may wrest frqin us to-morrow. Those stages of progress are 
alone endurable which have rooted themselves in the mind and 
conscience of mankind before receiving the Final sanction of 
legislation. The only means of realising what is good is to 
teach it by education anti propagate it by example.” 

Mr. Naquet further argues that— 
the man who appeals to violent revolution does not spend his 
time and money in the founding of schools, the results of which 
will not be garnered except alter a quarter of a century. The 
most he w ill do is to establish political newspapers from whose 
work he will expect to reap a more 01 less immediate result. 

I do not weep for him : we are all under sentence of death 
from the moment of our birth, and to die, like Ferrer, sacrificed 
for the most exalted sentiments of humanity, is to escape death in 
order to enter into immortality. 

THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 

A very brilliant paper is contributed to the Nine¬ 
teenth Century by Ant Ire Beaunicr on contemporary 
politics in France. lie thus sums up the situation * 
“ The Right," which no longer counts; an enormous 
Radical majority; a very icsolutc Socialist minority. 
Now that the Radicals are masters, they have no 
programme at all. Their programme was purely 
and simply anti-clericalism, the expulsion of the 
Religious, and separation of Church and State. These; 
measures are now fulfilled. Combes is “ a terrible old 
fellow.” “ He has avoided the inconvenience of uncer¬ 
tainty, seeing he possesses no more than one idea." 
He detested the monks and nuns. M. Briand was 
a levolutionary Socialist. .He is now a kind of 
Radical. The Radical programme being exhausted, 
there remains for the Radical Party nothing. The 
wholly Socialist Party is small, mediocre; but i^ 
possesses a programme. Their leader, Citizen 
Jaures, is a born orator with a beautiful voice, warm 
in tone, and with a prodigious wealth of words that 
absolve him from expressing clear ideas. He is 
described as timid, and aftaid of. growing more so. 
He goes farther and farther, perhaps in the hope that 
he will not be asked to go farther still. The forward 
movement which pushed him into Socialism, then into 
Collectivism, then into revolutionary 1 'rade Unionism, 
is accomplished as men accomplish a retreat— 
because they lack courage. His speech is the chatter 
of a mandarin who has fallen into demagogy. The 
country demands reforms, reforms. The Radicals are 
terribly bored. They have no reforms left of their 
own, therefore they must fabricate Socialistic reforms. 
They have gone in for purchase of railways, Old Age 
Pensions, the income tax, and the organisation of 
revolutionary Trade Unions. In other words, the 
politics of the country are fashioned by the Socialist 
minority. The politics of to-day in France have lost 
all equilibrium. 'The forces that should counter¬ 
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balance one another are not opposed, the country is 
being dragged along a dizzy course, the end of which 
may be the gulf of death. So racily M. Beaunier 
snapshots the politicians and movements of the time. 

LIBERALISM NOT SOCIALISM. 

The English Review contains a paper by Mr. J. A. 
Ilobson on “ 'The Extension of Liberalism,” in which 
he is careful to insist that what the new Liberalism 
demands is not Socialism, but simple, genuine 
Liberalism. Liberalism is an endeavour to improve 
the physical, moral, intellectual or economic condi¬ 
tion of individuals, so as to secure for them a larger 
measure of liberty in the disposal of their lives. Its 
aim is equality of opportunity for the individual. 

'This demand for freedom involves equal and free 
access to land, nationalisation of railways, the public 
ownership and operation of industrial power for sale 
on equal terms to all who want it, the transfer of 
money-lending business to State control, economic 
security and justice, and, above all, education, which 
is the opportunity of opportunities. “ Free land, free 
travel, free power, free credit, sccuiity, justice and 
education, no man is free for the full purposes of 
civilised life to-day unless he has all these liberties.” 

'This article will be useful to Liberals who wish to 
avoid the taunt of Socialism. And names, after all, 
have much influence in politics. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA’S FIRST DRAWING-ROOM. 

Lady St. Hei.iek in Harper's describes London 
Society in the sixties. She remarks that among the 
many changes which have improved modern English 
lile none are more remarkable than those which have 
affected young people. The young now dominate 
the social life. She recalls the way in which otaT 
piescnt Queen, when she first came to England, 
took the whole country by storm : — 

f do not imagine that any more remarkable instance of this 
could have been given than when she held her first Drawing 
Room in London after her marriage. The crowds in the street* 
were enormous, hut nothing in compaiLon to the multitude of 
ladies who attended the Drawing Room. Many people started 
at nine o’clock in the morning, and waited in their carriages fat 
the streets till the doors were opened at twelve ; and in spite 
of all the precautions that uere taken, and the barriers that 
were erected l<> deal with the crush of ladies inside the Palace,' 
the hustling and pressure were so great that many gowns w#r# 
almost entirely destroyed before the wearer reached the 
scnce Chamber where the Prince of Wales stood. PHHC&; 
was extremely witty over it, and the sketches in which htt 
depicted the scenes at the Drawing Room were no exaggeration. 
Every scrap and vestige of trimming on most of the dresses and 
trains was destroyed, and many ladies’ gowns bore testimony tg 
the severe conflict they had undergone in their passage from the 
entrance of the Palace to the moment when the Princess smiled 
her sweet welcome upon them. 

Among other interesting conclusions Lady Heliei; 
says 

If I were going to be critical I should say that the women of 
to-day are prettier than their grandmothers, and stronger, betttfj 
developed, better set-up, and certainly more independent attfj 
more self-reliant than they were forty years ago; but I do ntfl 
think that men to-day arc as handsome or physically ns strpfigl 
and as finely developed as their grandfathers. 
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CANADIAN VIEW OF OUR LEADING STATESMEN. 

In a brightly written paper in the Canadian Maga¬ 
zine on personalities at the Press Conference, Mr. 
f. A. Macdonald says many shrewd things about our 
eading statesmen. 

“TWO POI.KS TO ON It FULL-ORIIKD TRUTH.” 


He says:— 

Grey represents one wing of the Liberal Cabinet, Lloyd 
jeorge the other. Both agree in their fundamental ideals and 
itrr poses, and by the co-ordinated, informed and progressive 
ictjon of both wings British Liberalism is being carried 
brward with a programme of service to the nation and to 
lumanity such as few governments ever attempted. Of course, 
ifforts are being made to split the Government in 'm». The 
Imperialistic Tories arc striving to capture Sir Edward Grey as 
they would fain think they captuicd Lord Rosebery. At the 
jther extreme the Socialists pictcnd to claim Mr. Lloyd George. 
Thoughtful onlookers very rightly regard these two distinguished 
British statesmen as standing at the two poles of one full-orbed 
truth, each the complement of the other, and by their purposeful 
20-operation the great interests of world-empiie on the one hand 
tnd the no less urgent causes of social reform on the other shall 
ogether be evenly, adequately, effectively served. 

“ ONE OF THE GRAND MEN OF THE EMPIRE.” 
Lord Morley seems to have specially impressed 
Slur Canadian critic. He says :— 


Of all those who honoured the Conference wilh serious arid 
thoughtful addresses Lord Morley was for me the most interest- 
jlg. lie is not an orator as orators go. He speaks haltingly, 
fad wilh a certain touch of remoteness in his tone, 'i here is 
lothing at all of unreserve or abandon. But, despite all this, 
[jihn Morley is one of the giarsi men of the Empire. He has 
tged since he was in Toronto a few years ago. The lines have 
teepened in his face, dug partly by personal sorrow and partly 
>y that awful burden of India. A less wise nun or a less 
lUmanc man or a less courageous man, and who can tell what 
mprecedentcd horrors India had witnessed during Morley’s 
fears of office? llis sagacity, integrity, and intelligent states¬ 
manship, marking the lines ol progress and creating the 
Umosphere of life, have done 11101c for British rule in India than 
fver can be told except to those who can read the meaning of 
Jjose furrows of care and that far-away look. Personal sorrow 
t«Uled a pang lo his public burden. And through these years 
ip has gone so steadily, so heroically, so bravely, even though 
ie saw no high purpose culminating cither for Hie individual or 
tor the race “ behind the veil.” As he spoke to us, with a 
jiote of pleading m his voice, calling us and all oui fellow- 
jSHamalists to stand against the rebarbarisation of the nations, I 

r fewld not but legret that men speak of him as one whose 
piellectual vision is not touched with religious faith. The story 
tnes back, told me by Morley’s former junior colleague 
journalism, T. P. O'Cormor, that in speaking of his new 
Spuse at Wimbledon, with its great library and beautiful English 
gital scenery, Morley said : “It lacks a mountain.” “Why 
ouniain?” “Because,” said Morley—and there was 
Spite pathos in his saying of it —“because beyond the 
Stain there is hope.” 

^EJe thus summarises our late Indian Viceroy :— 
tore autocratic than Lord Milner, more self-assertive than 
: Cromer, the man who rubbed many of the delegates the 
' ; way was Lord Curzon. 


rsoris Magazine contains more of Lieutenant 
deton’s account of his South Polar journey ; but 
Opening article is by Miss Gertrude Bacon on 
panes' and Aviation in general and her own 
Lin particular. A brief citation has been given 
J’thgB paper elsewhere. 


THE POLEMICS OF POLITICIANS. 

Side-Ligiits on Contemporary Controversy. 

In the Fortnightly Review “ Auditor Tantum ” 
describes the impression which the Budget debates 
have made upon his estimate of the debaters on both 
sides. Lloyd George, he says, is adroAj good-natured, 
conciliatory, receptive in Committee, out a veritable 
demagogue in debate. Herbert Samuel exacerbates 
every discussion, and his mere presence excites irrita¬ 
tion. The rehl Parliamentary honours of the Session 
belong to Mr. Balfour. Mr. Austin Chamberlain has 
been assiduous, and is improving. But the Unionist 
Party owes most to Mr. Pretyman. The opponents 
of the Budget received little or no help from Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. 
Arthur Lee, Mr. Forster, and Lord Edmond Talbot. 
In the same Review a Mr. W. G. Howard Gritten 
slings ink in this fashion :— 

On all hands the evidence of a black present blends with the 
presage of a blacker future. Who or what is responsible for 
this lengthening shadow? A G> • otnmcnt which, having obtained 
power by false pietenccs, proceeded to forge its mandate, mis¬ 
appropriated the public moneys in order to bribe the electoral 
jury, and is now engaged on attempted larceny. It will shortly 
stand convicted of all these crimes. 


DR. BUSCH AND LORD SALISBURY. 

In the October number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
Ambassador L. Raschdau gives us another chapter of 
Dr. Busch’s reminiscences. It relates to the Con¬ 
ference at Constantinople and the Russo-Turkish 
War. 

I)r. Busch had previously spent some years at 
Constantinople as interpreter to the German Em¬ 
bassy, and he was again sent to Constantinople in 
Deccmbei, 1876, by Bismarck, On January 12th he 
dined with Lord Salisbury. In the course of conver¬ 
sation Lord Salisbury told him he considered Turkey 
quite hopeless in relation to reform, and he referred 
to Midhat Pasha with contempt. Everyone, said 
Lord Salisbury, is incapable of transacting any 
political business. Nothing more could be hoped 
for from the Turks; and if any arrangement were 
come to now, Europe would soon be disturbed again 
by new complications owit g to Turkish misrule. The 
question was, ought Euro te to continue to support 
such a Government ? 

Unfortunately England seemed to be fascinated by 
the significance of Turkey for British interests. In 
England there seemed to be a national need for a 
spectre. At one time it was the Pope; to-day it was 
the fear of Russia. But he did not share in the latter 
view, and he did not believe that the road to India 
was by Constantinople. The Indian Empire was 
protected from Russian invasion by its natural 
frontiers. * 


The last Empress of the French is very sympa¬ 
thetically sketched in the American Catholic Quarterly 
Review by R. F. O’Connor. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS. 

How to Mend or Mar Them. 

The Edinburgh Review, in a very reasonable, 
although somewhat preachy fashion, discourses at 
large on the relations between England and Germany. 
The Reviewer says 

One school of thought in Germany, convinced that a drastic 
remedy is required for what they regard as a deep-seated evil, 
believe that the only method of restoring friendly relations is by 
a defensive agreement between the two Poweft. In a word, 
either permanent estrangement or the closest alliance seem to 
them the only alternatives. 

Nothing so cut-and-dried as a convention between the two 
nations is required, since we have no actual dispute to settle. 
What is chiefly needed to induce better relations are—more 
insistence on the interests and glorious memories that we have 
in common, and a fuller comprehension of each other’s history, 
of our good as well as bad qualities, and even of the real 
grievances each has against the other. Above all, we should 
avoid thinking that each nation is plotting against the other. 

As to the navy question, the Reviewer says:— 

Let us hope that Germany may find less rapid progress con¬ 
sonant with her security. Let us remember, too, that Germany 
regards her fleet as her own affair, and; the JKnglish Fleet as 
ours ; and that if we offer suggestions about reduction of ainia- 
ments while she is still immeasurably inferior to us, or criticise 
her building in a hostile spirit, nothing is so likely to make her 
realise the absolute necessity of continuing to build. There are 
indications that Germany is considering the question of reduc¬ 
ing her speed of building. I' would be wisei in us to leave her 
to settle tile question by herself. She knows our position, the 
rest wc must leave to her. 

The Uibbert Journal publishes a translation of Dr. 
Harnack’s discourse on the duty incumbent upon 
Science and Religion of improving the relations 
between England and Germany. Dr. Harnack 
says :—■ 

To-day, in the international life of peoples, the two chief 
questions are: How can we convert the national strife of 
interests into a noble emulation? And for the altaininent of 
this end what disposition of mind ought we ourselves to cherish 
and in what new forms can we express this disposition ? 

. He asks:— 1 

. What can Science do? Directly, perhaps, it cannot do 
much ; nevertheless, it may accomplish something considerable. 
Indirectly, the work of Science has always been of the highest 
significance. In the first place, Science ought to help us in our 
endeavour to promote better mutual knowledge and understand¬ 
ing. In the second place, Science may do much to uproot the 
noxious weed which impeiils the peaceful intercourse of nation 
with nation—Chauvinism. 


Business men who want to keep themselves or 
their staff alert, keen and strenuous in the develop¬ 
ment of their work, have in certain magazines new 
aids of a very stimulating kind. The Organiser, for 
example, for October is not merely full of devices for 
saving time and quickening the pace and economising 
labour: it is full of the spirit of hustle,and “go.” 
Similarly, the October number of System offers a fine 
draught of commercial exhilaration. Even for an 
outsider to read them is to be stirred to inventive¬ 
ness, application, and the enthusiasm of rapid move¬ 
ment. 
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TWO SIDES OF THE PEACE SHIELD. 


Bv Baron Stenoki. and Lord Courtney. 


Lord Courtney, writing in the Contemporary 
Review, pleads eloquently for peace and good rela¬ 
tions with Germany, to attain which desirable end he 
proposes to sacrifice, first, the right to capture the 
enemy’s merchantmen at sea, and, secondly, the naval 
supremacy of Great Britain. “The future that cannot , 
be regarded as possible is the perpetual maintenance 
of the supremacy of any one Power.” Lord Court¬ 
ney says:— 

Turn to the immediate present, to the competition in arms 
which is oppressing all Governments, to the recognition of . 
civilisation m peril, which Ministers, working in the atmosphere 
of to-day, arc beginning to confess, and then let us ask ourselves 
whether the time has not come for a new departure. Cannot 
wc disabuse ourselves on botli sides of preternatural suspicions? , 
Let us escape from this weary concatenation of errors inimical 
to peace. If we aie ever to establish a firm friendship with 
Gemiany wc must get rid of our jealousies and emancipate 
ourselves from our tears. The lime is ripe for a statesman of , 
power who should be able to nicei the Kaiser on a platform of 
mutual confidence and establish relations of lasting peace. 

Baron Stengel, in the National Review , presents , 
the other side of the shield, and by anticipation shows ; 
us the kind of response Lord Courtney’s benevolent 
overtures would receive in Germany. His paper is 
one long denunciation of Pacificism. Says Baron. 
Stengel:— 


J'rincipits ebsta ! Germany must prevent the attainment of the 
Pacifist aim ol sowing peace ideas among her youth, suppress- ’ 
mg their heroic anti warlike spirit, teaching them hatred for 
military service, and instilling the idea that saciifice for the ' 
sake of Fatherland is foolish and monstrous. Germany must ' 
be prepared, not only outwardly through the possession of A 
strong army and a strong fleet, but also inwardly by a war-.'.; 
like disposition. In Germany from this point of view a spread"- 
of the Peace movement is highly undesirable, because the , 
movement weakens the national idea anti the military spirit;; 
which are absolutely neccssaiy to the German Empire in they 
interests of self-preservation. '*&• 


•it 

1 


Who would Stand by England? 

John Ekskinr, in the Century Magazine, 
lishes a few stanzas “ For England, in fear of Wafj|j 
which are simple enough, but will make the bloi 
run quicker along the veins of every Qngli 
reader:— 

She’s quaking sore with fright, they say. 

Her day of strength’s gone by. 

O English blood that warms my heart. 

Tell than back they lie 1 

For every British man at home, 

Abroad are twenty-seven, 

But who shall count the English hearts 
Under God’s wide heaven ! 

Oil, lonely looks the little isle. 

But not to those who see ; 

There's half a world would fight for her 
Who taught them to be free. 


Everybody's Story Magazine made its first appea|j 
ance this month. It is all stories, and is published M 
the Religious Tract Society at 4 id. net. 4 3 
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THE QUESTION OP THE POLES. 

Thk Edinburgh Review publishes an article com- 
11 paring the greatest and most characteristic exploits 
at the two ends of the earth with regard to the 
motives .which impel people to go into such uncom¬ 
fortable places, the methods by which they meet the 
special difficulties of the regions, and the results 
which have been achieved. The Reviewer says :— 
What may be clone with a fiec hand by a man full of ability 
and confidence has been demonstrated this year by Mr. K. 11 . 
Sfmckleton. He was fitted for his task by the possession of 
great organising powet, a vivid imagination, the originality of 
genius in devising plans, and sufficient-experience ■ > which to 
base them, but not enough to make caution hamper his 
ambition. 


Of the Cook-Peary controversy he remarks : — 

When Dr. Cook’s instruments and detailed records showing 
the observations and workings have been submitted to the 
critical examination of some competent authority, it will be 
possible to form an opinion as to the truth of his claim, hut not 
before. The same examination of instruments and records must 
he required of Commander Peary, whose neglect of the obvious 

E recaulion of taking his white companions with him to the Pole 
as placed him on a level with Dr. Cook, 

In conclusion he says :— 


, The moral of all recent polar exploration is that the best 
results have followed from the smallest and least expensive 
expeditions, oigamsed by the explorer himself in the lace of 
indifference or even opposition, and carried out by him with a 
voluntary and frequently unsal tried body of assistants. 

There is a very interesting and suggestive article in 
the Fortnightly Review entitled “ The Polar Eskimos 
and the Polar Expedition,” by Dr. I*. II. P. Stecnsby, 
a Dane, who accompanied Dr. Cook on his journey 
from Greenland to Copenhagen. Dr. Stecnsby gives 
a lively ac count of the Polar Eskimos, who only 
number two hundred all told. Dr. Cook considers 
the Polar Eskimo to be, perhaps, the most intelligent 
of untutored mankind. Dr. Steenshy says they love 
• and are grateful to Dr. Cook; they fear and dread 
iPeary, whose final disappearance from the Arctic 
'Circle they regard with relief. Dr. Cook succeeded 
because he became, to all intents and purposes, an 
-Eskimo, one of the people whose whole life is spent 
in a perpetual Arctic expedition. Of Dr. Cook, Dr. 
. Steenshy says:— 

f Although ten yeari ymiqgcr than l’eary. Dr. Cook is nearly 
*’ as old an Arctic explorer as the latter. In 1891-92 he was with 
EPeary’s first expedition to Smith Sound. Unfortunately, Cook 
jvhas never had the opportunity of publishing his own material 
'Which 1 ’eary has m hi, keeping, and now that opportunity will 
|i*Bdtely be excluded for ever. During the homeward journey 
j§in the Hans Egede from Kgedes Minde to Copenhagen together 
wtrith Dr. Cook, I conceived the greatest admiration for his 
^intelligence and fine grasp of the moral as well as the material 
"|finltuie of the tribes. 

h On the contrary, Peary’s ethnologic observations and com- 
Sitehension of such studies as are of practical importance for his 
||oumeys is, as it is sufficiently evident from his books, not 
fyery great. 

|s' We, who travelled with him during the summer in the Danish 
Greenland, and ictureed with him across the Atlantic, are 
Infilling to bear witness to Dr. Cook's amiability and winning 
Quality. As I)r. Gi rge Brandos exclaimed when he had 
i with him, “His manners anti ways are American, and, 
ihMRuplly speaking, it seems that some of the bcst-culturcd 
“t of the English type are to be found in his character.” 


On the other hand, Peary, the country’s uncrowned monarch, 
considers himself the legitimate owner of all countries and 
inhabitants from Cape York and northwards. Ilis deportment 
has all the conqueror’s traits of character. He exhausts the 
polar Eskimos’ working power for the benefit of his expeditions 
towards the Pole. One understands that he has different reasons 
for keeping the country as a domain for h*uself. Ilis brutal 
repudiations of Captain Sverdrup and his .interdictions to the 
Kskimos to put them iu communication with the Pram Kxpedi- 
tion are well known. 

This year will bring the Eskimos the great satisfaction that 
they have secy for the last time Peary —their great tormentor 
—who sailed along the coast and picked them up on his ship in 
order to use them for hard work up in the barren, cold, and 
polar ocean itself. 


THE HELL OF THE HALF-CASTE. 

In a paper in the Contemporary Review by Miss 
Mabel Holmes, on the social position of the Maoris, 
occurs this lurid revelation of the internal trouble s of 
the half-caste. She says, “ My informant is son of a 
retired naval officer, who married a Maori woman of 
means. This half-caste son was given the best 
education to he obtained in New Zealand, finishing 
with Oxford and a Continental tour. At thirty-five he 
told me the following ” :— 

In my opinion the pure Maoii, living away back from 
civilisation, is still a noble man and great orator. The nearest 
approach to an English translation of his language is to be found 
in the Psalms ol David, lie employs the same musical rhythm, 
and at times identical metaphor. But the half-caste—there has 
never been born a half-caste of any race who could lie trusted or 
who could trust himself. Funny, isn’t it, to say that when I’m 
one? 111.L consider. The mixture of white and coloured 
blood is physiologically and psychologically wrong, and 
produces a being divided against himself, al one moment 
despising the black in him, the next resenting and 
loathing the white. Take me as an example. My life ' is 
a hell. 1 wished to liecome a doctor, huL my father, realising 
too lute the fate to which his marriage had condemned his sons, 
would not near of such a profession for me—he could not trust 
111c. So, with ample means, I travel for, say, two years, during 
which my white side is in evidence; I am a cultured gentle¬ 
man lelincd in thought and, in action. 1 return to New 
Zealand, drawn by that home-hunger to which every man of 
colour is subject. A wedding, a luneral occurs amongst my 
mother’s people; the Maori in me is in honour bound 
to attend. A feast, a dance, a tangi, a war cry—-down goes 
culture and the while beneath a savagetlom bearing all the 
vices of civilisation to add to its horrors. Afterwards, satiated, 
debauched, I crawl back to resperlnbility through agonies 
of self-contempt and renio.... No, 1 will lie father of no 
children to endure such tortures as this eternal struggle between 
my two selves. 

It is not to be expected that while men who have not lived 
amongst coloured races can realise the dreadful importance of 
this half-caste question. The half-caste must ever be unstable ; 
you appeal to the white in him, the black deceives you ; you 
subjugate the black, the white is up in arms against you. 

Thk sources and destiny of the Oxford movement 
are discussed by Francis W. Grey in the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review. The Church’s loss of 
England in the sixteenth century was brought about 
by the Anglican Communion. Is it not natural, h« 
asks, to look to the Anglican Communion as the 
instrument in making good the loss ? The destiny 
of the Oxford movement is therefore to him the 
corporate submission of the Anglican Communion to 
the Holy See. 
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WHY WOMEN SHOULD HAVE THE VOTE. 

For the Sake of Men. 

Mr. H. VV. Nevinson contributes to the English 
Reinew an admirable paper entitled “ Women’s Vote 
and Men.” Mr. Nevinson is one of those in whom 
the spirit of chivalry still lingers, and this essay is an 
excellent exposition of the case for women’s suffrage 
from the ms\n’s point of view. Speaking of the 
militant Suffragettes, he says : — 

The Vote to them has become a symbol, a summary of faith— 
something for which it would be glorious to die, something 
assured and indisputable that needs no demonstration. It is to 
them what the Cross was to the Christians. 

He examines carefully the effect which the con¬ 
cession of the women’s franchise would have upon 
men. He says :— 

It seems likely that in this country, when women get the vote, 
we men may have stricter limitations placed on our drinking and 
debauchery. The women may insist upon legislation giving a 
wife the right to draw a share of her husband’s wages, as in 
Germany, and introducing new provisions in the divorce laws, 
so as not to leave them an indecent farce for the rich and a 
useless mockery for the poor. I can even imagine them 
securing a law under which a mother might for the first time be 
declared at all events part-parent of her own legitimate child. 
The effect of legislation of that kind would be to make it a 
little more difficult for us men to break all the vows and oaths 
we take in marriage; such as that promise “With all my 
worldly goods I thee endow,” which I suppose is the commonest 
lie in the kingdom. As we have promised all our wmldly 
goods, the law under women’s franchise might perhaps induce 11s 
to give five shillings in the pound. 

The great gain of the vote is the fact that it is a 
symbol of personality. Mr. Nevinson says :— 

Wliat increase of happiness women themselves gain from the 
growing rights of personality falls outside my present subject. 
But how great that increase will be may to sonic extent be seen 
from the extraordinary happiness of the women who are now 
engaged in lighting for the Vote, which, as 1 said, is their 
symbol of personality. They are transformed ; they are raised 
above themselves; in tlie midst of shame, mockery, violence, 
and Government torture they remain tranquil and full of joy. 

But apart from these direct legislative results 
Mr. Nevinson says :— 

My otvn belief is that, on the purely political side, the chief 
result of women’s franchise as far as men aie concerned will be 
a general elevation and increase of political interest. 

Coming a point nearer to the centre of things, we may expect 
that women's iianchise will sootier or later effect some change 
in our own everyday manner to women. In all sorts of subtle 
ways the inferiority of women is now impressed on us from 
babyhood. 

The complacent sense of natural and legalised superiority, so 
bad for lis all, whether we are dukes or only men, will be 
shaken when the law and constitution refuse to reiognise it. 
This alone will make us men more agreeable, besides increasing 
our chance of heaven, and in every class throughout the country a 
finer respect will be paid to every woman when she is no longer 
debarred from equal citizenship. For respect generally varies 
directly with power. The loss of our assumed superiority would, 
as I said, make us more agreeable. 


An English educational renascence, following on 
the Elizabethan outburst of literature, is traced by 
Professor Watson, writing to the English Review ; to 
the work of the triumvirate of Comemus, Hartlib and 
Dury in Cromwell’s time. 


THE MOST ADVANCED CITY IN AMERICA. 

Pasadena and Its Charter. 

In the Twentieth Century for October Mr. F. M. 
Elliott gives a most interesting account of the Garden 
City of Pasadena, in California, which, he claims, has 
the most advanced municipal government in the 
world :— 

It has a population of about thirty thousand. It is known 
the land over as a city of millionaires, and has more beautiful 
homes and more home-owneis than any city of like population 
in America. Less than one hundred families dwell in flats, and 
there are no slums, no manufacturing enterprises and no tene¬ 
ment sections. It is pre-eminently a city of wealth and culture. 

This city rejoices in, perhaps, the most fundamentally demo¬ 
cratic municipal charter to be found in the world —a charter 
which provides that the city shall have the power to establish 
itself in any line of business deemed by the citizens to be for the 
public weal. The framers of the charter provide by Article 23 
that the city should have the powei : “ To exercise the right of 
eminent domain for the purpose ol acquiring real and personal 
property of every kind, necessary or convenient for the use of 
said city or its inhabitants." 

Now this radical and progressive city charter was evolved by 
a charter commission composed of staid business men and 
retired capitalists, and they were submitted to and adopted by 
an overwhelming majority vote of the wealthy, staid, and 
conservative home-owners of l’asadena. I11 addition to the 
provisions above quoted, this reui.ukable document embodies 
the piactical political safeguanls ot popular government—the 
Initiative, Referendum, and Right of Recall, by which the 
citizens reserve to themselves the power to initiate desired 
legislation, to veto undesired legislation, and to recall or 
discharge unfaithful or incompetent city officials or employees. 

In the same periodical M. Curti, the Swiss states¬ 
man, explains the working of the Referendum, which, 
he says, establishes direct legislation, which is the 
best political school for the people. 


TWO PICTURES OF PRESENT-DAY RELIGION. 

In the Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review 
appear side by side two articles showing respectively 
the dark and the bright side of religious progress. 
Mr. Joseph Pearce laments the paucity of conversions, 
and finds the cause in the absence of an atmosphere 
in the Churches favourable to conversion, to the lack 
of discipline, and defective pteaching. He urges the 
raising the whole of the type and temper of character, 
and living, an increase of aggressive action, and 
evangelic preaching. 

Mr. William Younger, in a review of Mr. Master- 
man’s “Condition ot England,” concludes by say¬ 
ing : “~ 

The progress of religion is a welcome sign ot strength. The 
Kingdom of God is extending. The ethical level of the com¬ 
munity is rising. The conviction of communal responsibility 
is deepening. The pleasures of the people are healthier in 
tone. The very unrest in the Churches regarding their numeri¬ 
cal position, and the sense of their wider mission are lull of 
promise. We tnay then conclude our sketch of English life, 
upon the note of buoyant faith in a future of ever-expanding' 
usefulness, and the approach of a day when the land tfill be 
filled with a happy, prosperous, and religious people. 
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“THE LARGER EDUCATION." 

In the London Quatierfy Review W. P. Fitzgerald 
writes on the Larger Education. He calls attention 
to the Religious Education Association, which in the 
United States has succeeded in five years in co-ordi¬ 
nating the forces of religious education. It sprang 
from the initiative of the lale President Harper, 
of Chicago University. Its threefold aim is thus 
defined :— 

f To inspire the educational forces of our countiy with the 
religious ideal ; to inspire the religious forces of our country 
with the educational ideal ; and to keep before the public mind 
the ideal of religious education and the sense of ■ need and 
value. 

The writer asks why some such organisation should 
not be introduced into this country : — 

The only absolute essentials to fellowship involve n belief in 
God and a God-governed world, and a humble but resolute 
desire to know liis will, and realise it in the life of man. 
Imagine such an assembly in our own icoitnlry ; masters and 
lecturers from Oxford and Cambridge, and from the Univer¬ 
sities of London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Mam hosier, and 
Leeds; church leaders and social reformers ; educationists and 
journalists ; scholars and working men. Imagine a gathering 
like this year by year, holding up before the country the ideal 
of training for CiiiLtmii life and citizenship ; trying to see the 
problem from one another’s point of view; searching for 
common ground on which to co-opeiate. Imagine such an 
association broken up into groups lor special study, men of 
widely different schools sitting side by side as fellow-workers 
■ for God and the people, endeavouring to apply their ideals to 
practical questions of daily life. 

MORALS IN FRANCE. 

The problem of morals in France is the subject of 
a very interesting paper in the CJinrch Quarterly 
Review. All the new moral evangels that are being 
preached in France, says the writer, arc naturalistic, 
though some of the teachers have Kantian affinities. 

First came evolutionary ethics pure and simple, 
which captured the schools and laicised the policy of 
the country. The teachers took them wholly from 
Herbert Spencer. But the logical French mind soon • 
found that the evolutionary process, which was 
I scarcely moral itself, contained no compelling stan¬ 
dard of conduct. 

Then the idea of solidarity was added to safeguard 
character and conduct. The race being one, the 
present generation is bound by what it has received 
; from the past to pay its debt to the future. Again 
rose the question—wherein lies the obligation ? 
i ' Then comes M. Lcvy-Briihl, professor at the 
^Sorbonne, who will have no system or theory at all. 
pfle finds the true and only arbiter and ruler of 
Conduct in the moral consciousness, which varies 
pfrom people to people and from generation to 
^generation, and which must get its light and guidance 
fefiqtn science. What the world needs is not another 
System, but a science of morals, and of moral art 
founded upon it. “ The true ethic which the world 
not yet seen f ill be a natural science like any 
Other in the hierarchy of sciences.” The moial ideal 
M^figment, like the Golden Age. Heroism and 
SntUness will disappear; scientific ardour will 


remain as a more than sufficient equivalent. Modern¬ 
ism has been conceived as rather a destructive than 
constructive force. “ One thing alone is incontro- 
vertibly hopeful, and that is that an ever-increasing 
number of responsible leaders of French thought are 
coming to see that God is indispensable,” 


RAPID PROGRESS OF FINLAND. 

Mr. A. lyl. Pooley, in the Magazine of Commerce, 
describes the remarkable development of Finland. 
Exports and imports in 1897 were 14 millions; 
in 1908, 25! millions. In 1809 the Swedes were the 
predominant people of the country ; now they repre¬ 
sent only 12 per cent, of the population of three millions. 
The Finnish people is now the ruling force in politics, 
commerce, and the Arts. Helsingfors, with 150,000 
inhabitants, is quite a modern city. The forests are 
the basis of all Finnish riches. Annually over seven¬ 
teen million trees are felled. 'To prevent the extinc¬ 
tion ot .he forests the ‘ overnment has imposed an 
export tax of 6}d. per cubic metre. One firm owns 
a quarter of a million acres of forest, and plants a 
million young trees every year. The Socialist Diet 
has introduced a Bill to limit the ownership of 
lorests, and to forbid their purchase by corporations 
The export of timber annually amounts to five mil¬ 
lions. Finland owes much to its admirable system of 
canals, which thread the country from the Arctic 
Circled to the Baltic. This system is six hundred 
miles long in canals, but including the lakes it con¬ 
nects it is 2,765 miles in length. The writer wonders 
that English trade with Finland has not increased 
more. For some time it has been entirely over¬ 
shadowed by Germany. Latterly, however, English 
enterprise seems to have been waking up. 


PIERCING THE NEW ZEALAND ALPS. 

The great Otira Tunnel is described in Cassier's 
Magazine by Mr. W. Wilson in a well-written and 
beautifully il lust rated „ paper. The Midland Railway 
(N.Z.) is being run by the Government from Canter¬ 
bury Plains to Stillwater, a distance of 9I miles :— 
Tunnel after tunnel, pitie d through the rocky sides of the 
Wairnakariri and Broken River gorges, deep cuttings and high 
embankments, viaducts on a ,<-ale scarcely exceeded south of the 
Kqnator, unite to form an undertaking unique except in old- 
established countries. Were it not that the communication 
between the various parts of the South Island is rendered very 
difficult, and ilicrefote the progress of these districts hampered, 
by the chain of lofty Southern Alps which runs like a backbone 
from extreme north to south, a feat of such magnitude would 
never have been attempted. 

The private company, after constructing 35 miles, 
went bankrupt, and the Government is now carrying 
on the work. It has resolved on piercing the moun¬ 
tain range with a tunnel nearly 5 j miles long. From 
end to end it is a straight line; the grade throughout 
is j in 33. The work of boring is done by com¬ 
pressed atr; the power is supplied by the electricity 
generated by tapping waterfalls, which yield 600 
horse-povrer. 
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A MODEL INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE. 

In the Magazine of Commerce Dr. C. R. Hennings 
• .describes the model village laid out at Leverkusin on 
the Rhine, not far from Cologne, by the Farbenfabriken 
Company, which manufactures practically all the most 
important dyes, photographic materials, and many 
synthetic drugs of the greatest value. The firm 
employs 6,000 workmen, besides 1,700 officials, 220 
of whom are trained analytical chemists. The Welfare 
Department has become so large as to necessitate the 
employment of a special staff. 

The number of workmen’s dwellings now amounts 
toaboul75o, and is being increased every year by about 
twenty. Each house is suitable for four tenants, so 
provision is made for 3,000 separate families. Each 
house is surrounded by a garden. The rent is 55s. 
per room per year. Supervision is entrusted to a 
committee consisting of officials and workmen. Co¬ 
operative stores supply provisions, and yield a divi¬ 
dend of ten per cent. Two bachelor homes, each 
occupied by about four hundred unmarried workmen, 
supply cheap and healthy quarters at from 2 jd. to 4d. 
a day, with breakfast, dinner and supper at iod. a 
day. For workmen not living on the premises a 
dining-haH serves a good dinner for 4d. A refresh¬ 
ment-room attached furnishes victuals and non-aleo- 
holic beverages. Foremen pay ,£18 per annum rent. 

To every manufacturing department baths are 
attached. There are swimming baths on the Rhine 
for men, and for women and children. Free medical 
attendance is granted to the workmen and their 
relatives. Workmen’s wives are treated entirely free 
at the Maternity Home. At the Girls’ Home work¬ 
women can obtain board and residence at low cost. 
A house of recreation is provided for workmen, 
including a banqueting hall seating 1,200 persons, 
with refreshment-rooms, ball-rooms, a reading-room, 
and skittle-grounds. Sons of workmen are trained, 
practically and theoretically, in a workshop for 
apprentices connected with the finishing school. A 
progressive society provides a course of instruction 
by fully qualified lecturers. The dramatic side is a 
special feature. 

A special manager presides over the whole educa¬ 
tional system, including a library comprising 12,000 
volumes, which is used by 32 per cent, of the work¬ 
men, 98 per cent, of the officials. Natural science 
and travel are the most popular works. Eighty thou¬ 
sand books circulated in 1907, averaging forty-two 
books per head for the year. Women share in all 
these advantages equally with men. Special instruc¬ 
tion is provided for the children. Boys are taught 
horticulture, girls needlework. A Ladies' Benevolent 
Association looks after the sick and needy, the 
widows and orphans. An orchestra has been organ¬ 
ised for men and boys, a glee club, a string band, 
gymnasium, etc. 

To the pension system the employes contribute 
one-third, the employers two-thirds. Workmen 
receive a long service premium amounting to ^53 


after twenty-five years, and £200 after fifty years’ 
service. There is also a pension fund for workmen 
who have become unfit, which amounts to ^100,000. 
The Welfare Department cost the firm in 1908 
£90,000, only one-seventh of which was required by 
Government. The main motive of the firm is to 
educate and keep a staff of employes whose interest 
in life is bound up with the success of the firm. 


THE POOR LAW MINORITY REPORT. 

An Angi.ican Vikw. 

In the Church Quarterly Jicrinc Rev. W. A. 
Spooner, Warden of New College, Oxford, discussing 
the Minority Report, thus concisely declares what in 
his honest belief the final outcome of the whole policy 
advocated will be :— 

The State is to lie erected into one all-superintending all- 
supervising Providence, and under its blighting influence all 
private charity, all kindly human feeling that helps to hear one 
another’s burdens and so fulfil fhe law of Christ, yes, and all 
hopeful energetic individual enterprise, the very salt of life, will 
inevitably tend to wither and decay ; lie shall indeed have 
created a desert and called it peace. 

And in general he pronounces the Report to suffer 
from two inherent defects :— 

First, it assumes that there is no limit to what the State can 
properly and advantageously spend on desirable objects ; 
secondly, it would limit and interfere with in all sorts of 
directions the choice ami freedom of action of full-grown men 
and women ; and not only this, but would subject them, as an 
inevitable consequence, to inspection, supervision, direction at 
every turn--a result not only undesirable in itself, blit either 
enfeebling the individuality, initiative, and sense of responsi¬ 
bility in those who have to submit to it, or else leading to 
inevitable reaction and producing a sense of revolt against, ancl 
contempt lor, and neglect of, laws which curtail at every turn 
what men feel to he tlieir reasonable liberty. 

A Primitive Methodist View. / 

In the Primitive Methodist Quarterly Rcvieiv Mr. 
tVilliam Rotter declares that “ the great Minority . 
Report is in line with all that is modern in socio¬ 
logical belief, and all that is highest in Christian „ 
practice. Every reform here anticipated, with the " 
brighlening and lightening of life^iccruing, is another , 
victory for Christ in liis age-long strife against * 
hunger, weariness, disease and death.” 


The Primitive Methodist Quarterly for October is 
a very bright and readable number. Several articles,,; 
have been quoted elsewhere, dealing with the problems 
and progress of evangelic religion at the present time, 
while the early romance of Primitive Methodism is 
vividly recalled by Mr. Peter McPhail. Mr. McPhail . 
quotes a statement that no Church in England to-day 
is making the same progress in education as the 
Primitive Methodists. This result he attributes 
chiefly to two men—Sir W. P. Hartley, for his 
princely philanthropy, and Dr. A. S. Peake, for#his 
distinguished scholarship. 
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“CONSTITUTION A LITIS” IN GREECE AND 
ELSEWHERE. 

Dr. Dillon’s Rkmkdy. 

Dr. Dillon, in the Contemporary Review, surveys 
the world from China to Peru, and pronounces it to 
be suffering acutely from what he calls “ constitution- 
alitis.” - lie has been in Athens studying the situation 
there, and he finds it very bad. He says : - 

The evil lies in the circumstance 1 li.<I CJicrce is now being 
dragged hither anil thither by an irresponsible secret junta 
which, while animated by patriotic motives and characterised 
by selflessness, stands outside the law, recognises no authority, 
ignores traditions, violates the Constitution, and will not cry 
halt even before a palpable absurdity. A secret league, which 
orders the Uyal punishment of brave officers wb dared to 
respect their oath and discharge their duties, mu, well pus 
scribe a campaign against Turkey to-morrow. Th. one behest 
is riot more absurd in its own spheie than the other. That 
Greece has long been suffering liom an acute form of the 
malady that 1 would term i onstilutionahtis, is a thesis which 
nobody who knows the country would care to deny. At las' 
something had to be done, and done speedily, to leniedy lie. 
evil. And it sometimes occurs to me that the principle ol 
representative Parliamentary institutions now in foice through¬ 
out the world will one day he generally modified in the sense 
in which—as it seemed to me three years ago—Russia might 
have altered it with advantage to herself : by introducing, in 
lieu of the representation of heterogeneous citizens, the tepre- 
sentation of vast inlcicsts, coinmeicial, industrial, agricultural, 
financial, academical, medical, legal, colonial, and others. In 
our own country a House of Louis lcmodcllcd on these lines 
might render signal service to the nation. 

BLACKMAIL IN POLITICS. 

How Unionist Candimtks aris Bled. 

An exceeding bitter cry is raised in the National 
Review over the way in which Unionist candidates 
are blackmailed by the local Conservative caucuses. 
Mr. Muxso says : - 

This blackmail (to call it by its piopcr name) is im¬ 
posed, be it lcmemhered, by the Selcilion Committee, 
whose object in putting up the seat to auction is usually 
to save their own pockets and to transfer their propel 
obligations to the mdoriunate candidate. If no local pluto¬ 
crat is available, they usually confiont the Central Office with 
a demand for a ^i,ooo-.i year, or may lie a j£2,ooo-a-year, 
candidate. Accoidmg to a poliiiiinn who has had some experi¬ 
ence oi constituencies, £$<*) pci annum is the iniumium extorted 
from a Unionist candidate in any seat where there is even 
a fighting chance. The stipulation in a safe Southern seat 
for which the piesenl ‘writer was rake-1 to suggest a candi¬ 
date was : subsciiplions and registration, £"700 per annum ; 
cost of election, £ 1,700 ; it being also explained that the candi¬ 
date would be expected to take a house and live in the division. 
In other words, no man with less than/5,000 a year need apply, 
and an expenditure of from ,£15,000 to £"20,000 might be anti¬ 
cipated before the Geneial Election. The suburbs of London 
and the Home Comities, which arc inhabited by a larger pro¬ 
portion of well-to-do Unionists than any other part of the 
United Kingdom, appear for some inystciious reason to he 
peculiarly corrupt and extortionate. Theie is the notorious 
case in whiclt a very wealthy constituency insisted that a very 
popular and distinguished Unionist politician should guarantee 
£2,000 a year, while in another case one of the leading mem¬ 
bers of our Tarty, whose piescnce in Parliament w-as recognised 
as indispensable, was called upon to pledge himself to squander 
j£i, 500 a year before being selected as candidate. 

Comment is needless; but this frank confession from 
a ldhding Unionist editor should be filed for reference. 


“THE M.P. FOR RUSSIA.” 

Murk Lkttkrs to Mamamk Novikoff. 

In the Primitive Methodist Quarterly Mr. Ilyslop 
Bell reviews with much appreciation the volumes of 
Madame Novikoffs Correspondence, published in 
the spring by Mr. Andrew Melrose, under the title 
“ The M.I\ for Russia.” Mr. Bell "jays :— 

The book, as a hook, is one that ought to find its place in 
every public library w 01 thy of the name. It contains numerous 
historical portraits not easily accessible elsewhere. Its indices 
arc at once comprehensive and minute. Most of its Corre¬ 
spondence, now for the first time given to Jhe public, is of 
historical value. Roswell was not more familiar with his John¬ 
son, r.. r Lord Morley more clearly predestined to he the 
biogriplier of Gladstone, than was Stead to be the editor of 
thesi Reminiscences. 

That the Russian Lady in England w-as soon known to be an 
apt and able student of ISniish literature and politics, and that 
she was splendidly equipped Gr the study, is novv 4 "no secret. 
We have here the stoty of her progress, and of the international 
difficulties respecting which she came to he regarded as a (rank 
and feaiiass and eloquent <•-; 1 .-.itor, Russian first—afterwards 
of pro-Slav sentiment—subsequently and ever the poveiful 
advocate of Anglo-Russian concord, in society and in the press, 
she became a fell and appreciated influence. 

Madame Novikoff, who is once more established 
in her winter quarters at 4, Brunswick Place, Regent’s 
Park, lias unearthed another interesting series of 
letters from interesting people, Dr. Dollinger among 
others. Prom this new collection I quote only one. 

General Gordon wrote on November 2nd, 1880, 
excusing himself for not calling because he was going 
to Ireland. He continued as follows :— 

You ate engaged on a great work, i.e., trying to re-establish the 
mutual trust between two great nations- a trust which I do not 
see any n ason should not prevail. I think one of the great 
objects to be attained towaids the bettering of the mutual 
rrk.'ions of friendship between Russia and England is to get 
the two Governments to agree to the placing of an English 
Envoy with Kaufmann and a Russian Envoy with the Viceroy 
ol India. I believe that then, and only then, the distiusl would 
disappear. I went (o China, as you know, and did, iuniyJittlc 
way, what was fair to Russia and to China. The only point 
that the Chinese Government did not appear to see, t.e., the 
piobalilc demand of Russia for indemnification for her war pre¬ 
parations : this, I said to China, might be put to arbitration of 
a third Tower. I think China might well give up the whole of. 
Ili, and thus avoid paying the five million roubles. Your Con¬ 
suls at Tientsin and Cairo an 1 Tgnalieff himself have known me 
to be invariably inclined towaids Russia. God made her as 
well as every other nation, and I credit her with as much 
honesty as any other nation. I cannot say more than that, 
for, to the ill of mankind, Governments seek expediency and 
ignore the Rule of God. 

Madame Novikoff is renewing the love of her early 
days in the delight she is taking in the unexpected 
discovery that 250,000 Polish Catholics have declared 
in favour of Old Catholicism, and have been furnished 
with an Old Catholic Bishop all to themselves. The 
Old Catholic cause now suddenly reappears on the 
political stage—much to Madame Novikoffs satisfac¬ 
tion. 
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•WHY MOST CARDINALS ARE ITALIANS. 

• The Vatican’s Plea per M. Cortesl 

My pood friend, the Chevalier Salvatore Cortesi, of 
Rome, has been entrusted by the Vatican with the 
defence of the Italianate character of the Sacred 
College. North American Catholics have recently 
been complaining that they ought on any principle 
of proportional representation to have at least six 
Cardinals, whereas they have to drag along with only 
one or two. .Rome prefers to demonstrate that the 
Catholic Church in the United States has no right 
to insist on the creation of American Cardinals; 
and she has entrusted the task to M. Cortesi, who 
hiings to his task no small sense of humour. He 
declares — 

tlie fuel that by Di\ ine Will Koine is the srat of the Catholic 
Church, in Koine evolves anti revolves all the compli¬ 
cated machinery of its organisation, is the reason why the 
greater number of Cardinals have been, are, anil must be, 
Italian. When the headquarters of Catholicism weie for nearly 
seventy years at Avignon, for the same reason the greatei 
number of Cardinals were French. Should the prediction of 
Mr. Stead be fulfilled, and the Papacy to reconquer the empire 
of the world become Anglo-Saxon and transfer itself to Ameiiea, 
then the greater number of Cardinals will be fiom the United 
States. 

In order to do the administrative work of the 
Church, whose headquarters are in Rome, you must 
have administrators who live in Rome. It would be 
-m exile for American Bishops to doom them to live 
in Rome. Besides, the work of a common or garden 
Cardinal is so infinitely less important than that which 
the Bishops are doing in their own dioceses in 
America, that “ no one of them would willingly leave 
his position in America to become a secondary 
member of the Sacred College in Rome.” 

The distribution of Red hats has never been 
governed by counting the heads of the faithful. The 
whole of South America, for instance, has no Car¬ 
dinal, whereas England, with only a million Catholics, 
has had three. As for Peter’s Pence, cardinalates are 
given out to the largest subscribers. M. Cortesi 
says:— 

The settlement of the dispute about the land of the Friars in 
the Philippines, and of the other Church questions in Cuba and 
Porto Kico, almost doubled the capital oh the Vatican, so that 
their finances are now on a relatively solid basis ; but such a 
transaction, which had, after all, a business character, cannot be 
taken as a reason for increasing the number of American Car¬ 
dinals. 


The State , which is full of the prospect and 
retrospect of the new South African national life, 
contains among many articles of sub-continental 
interest a pathetic paper by H. de Windt on Arctic 
explorers who have never returned, and one of more 
commercial interest by Dr. Meiring Beak on the 
wine industry in South Africa. A plea is put forward 
for Lord Selborne being the first Governor-General. 
If South Africa’s wishes were consulted, says the 
editor, he would be the inevitable choice. 


WHAT THINK YOU OF JESUS? 

VARIOUS ANSWERS BY VARIOUS THINKERS. 

Not ViRoiN-ttoKN, rut Divine. 

Tn the North American Rroicw for October the 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Moxom, a Congrcgationalist divine 
who repudiates the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, 
declares tliat Christ is more than ever the centre of ' 
the world’s thought, and IIis incarnation is the central 
truth of Christianity. The modern doctrine of incar¬ 
nation teaches — 

the immanence of God in the realm of human peisonulily. God 
in Ills world is not perfectly manifested until He becomes God 
111 the human soul. Christ is at once human and divine—not man 
void of deity ; not deity pure and simple, extensively as well as 
intensively identical with the infinite and absolute ; nut a ter hum 
quid, a third order of being, neither purely human nor purely 
dcific ; but man m whom God is perfectly immanent, the God- 
Idled man, and thus the type and ideal of man univeisally in the 
large purpose of God. In each o! Ills functions the totulily of 
Ills iialme, expeiicnco and power, is engaged. As Saviour, lie 
is also Teacher and Re\eahr; as Teacliei and Kevealer, lie is 
also Saviour. 

Aur Dels aut Homo Insanus. 

In the Church Quarterly Review a learned writer 
on Eschatology and the Kingdom boldly deduces 
from the obvious and admitted incorrectness of 
Christ’s prophecy an argument in favour of His 
divinity. He asks :— 

What did Jesus mean bv speaking as if the Kingdom of God 
veie to come iniuiednlely ? The question is virtually a 
dilemma. Fiihei Jesus Christ v\a. wiong so wrong that we 
may almost call llim a fanatic ; or else He looked at time in a 
way in which we do not look at it. And this latter alternative 
seems neater the truth. For linn it would appear that the dis¬ 
tinction between the potential presume and the actual presence 
of the Kingdom meant little, if so be that it were really present; • 
and the course of centuries which lmisi pass before the Kingdom 
would be completely actual was for I lim only a very little time. 

Therefore, argues this writer, He must either have •; 
been God or insane. No one who did not look at 
time with the eyes of one to whom a thousand years b 
ate hut as a day when it is passed, could have ?: 
spoken as Christ did. Admitted, hut all on the other 
side speak so. Time is only a mode of thought, and, 
on the other side, you do not need to he God to 
regard a century as a moment 1 >l£ 

_ 1 VJ’ 

The November Royal Magazine is very light, with ‘ft 
a good deal of fiction and a good many theatrical *A 
portraits. The chief article is called “The Speed % 
Lust,” about hnitbreadth escapes in motoring, Ulus-,!* 
trated with some hair-raising pictures of motor-cars V4 
hopping about in the air and doing all sorts of. 
apparently incredible things. 

Was the Apostle John a Priest? That is the ,!" 

question which the Rev. A. E. Johnston discusses -1 
in the Irish. Church Quarterly , and adduces a number "£ 
of considerations to prove that the son of Zebedee 
was a priest. A less convincing argument is y 
advanced in the same magazine by the Rev. R. T. i! 
Byrn, to suggest that much of the last discourse of $ 
Jesus reported in John was uttered after the j 
Resurrection. • 

■ 'a 
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The Review of Reviews. 


EZEKIEL’S VISION EXPLAINED. 

In the Interpreter■ Mr. Ashley Cams-Wilson finds 
the explanation of Ezekiel’s vision of the Divine 
glory—of wheels within wheels—in the rare pheno¬ 
mena of the Parhelia. He says :— 

Tlie Parhelia may be been when, under certain conditions, in 
clear frosty weather, the atmosphere is charged with myriads of 
minute crystals of ice. These crystals take the form of prisms, 
plates, and needles, sometimes plain, but often grouped together, 
producing the most intricate and complicated shapes, being 
exceedingly small and light, these crystals float in the air, and 
tthe sun shining through them, reflected and refracted according 
to well-known laws of optics, creates a complexity of rings and 
''bands of light in which hcauty of colour, symmetry of outline, 
and grandeur of proportion combine to produce an ellcct of 
unparalleled splendour. 

1 He describes phenomena of this kind that he saw 
some years ago, when the setting sun appeared as a 
disc of deep crimson encircled by two haloes : “ The 
most striking feature was at the summit of the outer 
halo, where there appeared a tangential arc brilliantly 
coloured with all the hues of the rainbow.” 

THE PROPHET DESCRIBING PARHELIA. 

Comparing this experience of his with the vision 
in Ezekiel, he finds that the prophet describes the 
four Parhelia with their bands of golden-tinted light 
as four living creatures with wings which sparkled 
like the colour ot burnished hi ass, and so on. The 
writer adds:— 

Having regaul to the peculiar nature of the phenomenon and 
to the difficulty that anyone :.nl icised in scientific phraseology 
would have in finding terms .-.nilable to express correctly its 
complicates! appearance, K/.ekiel’s account is indeed remarkable 
as an accurate description of the Parhelia. But to the mind of 
Ezekiel its dazzling splendour only served to set oiT what evi¬ 
dently was to him the crowning glory of the whole vision, 
namely the dense blue of tire zenith, which, half encircled by the 
bow as by “brightness round about,” appeared to him as a 
throne ol sapphjic, the very seat of Jehovah Himself. 

But, the question arises, could the ice crystals, which 
make the Parhelia possible, appear in such low lati¬ 
tudes as that Ezekiel occupied ? Ezekiel was on the 
banks of the river Chebar, the modern Khabur, about' 
two hundred miles north of the southern limit of 
snowfall in that part of Asia. The Tigris at Nineveh 
. is often coated with ice on both its banks, and hard 
frosts there are frequent. So the Parhelia are possible 
there. 

EZEKIEL'S VISION SEEN TO-DAY FROM THE SAME 
PLACE. 

; ( In 1905 the writer wrote to Dr. A. Hume Griffith, 
’in charge of the medical mission at Mosul, opposite 
ptQ Nineveh, asking him to keep a look-out for any 
Appearance of the Parhelia. In the autumn of 1907, 
tie he was crossing the desert that separates the 
^Euphrates from the Tigris, Dr. Griffith encamped on 
!||he banks of the Khabur, and there saw a very fine 
cli splay of the Parhelia. Dr. Griffith wrote :— 

The month was November, about the fust week, the evening 
|Vas COM and inclined to be frosty, the sun was setting, and trom 
lit projected spokes of various hues, with un appearance of a 
fwheel within a w heel . . . the huge wing-shaped appearance 
-on Side of the wheel spread far up into the heavens. The 


whole phenomenon lasted only a few minutes as the sun sank to 
rest. After watching it and discussing the curious wheel-like 
appearance, I suddenly thought of where we stood, and of your 
long-forgotten let ter, and wondered whether this was what you 
had asked me to look out for. 

MR. THOMAS HARDY AND GOD. 

Professor W. L. Phelps contributes to the North 
American Deview for October a vg&g brilliant appre¬ 
ciative criticism of the novels of Tnomas Hardy. The 
following passage concerning the religion or irre- 
ligion of the novelist is somewhat terrible. Professor 
Phelps says:— 

No man to-day has less respect for God and more devotion to 
His house. To him the Christian religion and what we call the 
grace of God have not the slightest shade of meaning; he is as 
absolute a Pagan as though he had written four thousand years 
before Christ. Mr. Hardy's pessimism is the one deep-sealed 
conviction of his whole intellectual process. 

1 once saw a print of a cartoon drawn by a contemporary 
Dresden artist, Herr Sascha Schneider. It was called “The 
Helplessness of Man against Destiny.” Wc see a quite 
naked man, standing with his back to its; his head is 
bowed in hopeless resignation; heavy manacles are about 
his wr'sts, to which chains are attached, lliat lead to 
some fastening in the ground. Directly before him, with 
hideous hands, that now almost entirely surround the little 
circle where he stands in dejection, crawls flatly toward him a 
prodigious, shapeless monster, with his horrid narrow eyes fixed 
on his defenceless human prey. And the man is so conscious of 
his tt 1 her, that even in the very presence of the unspeakably 
awful object, the c/nuns hang loose! lie may have tried them 
once, but he has since given up. The monster is Destiny ; and 
the real meaning of the picture is seen in the eyes, nose, and 
mouth of the loathsome beast. There is not only no sympathy 
and no intelligence there ; there is an expression far more ter¬ 
rible than the evident lust In devour ; there is plainly the sense 
ot humour shown on this hideous lace. The contrast between 
the limitless strength of the monger and the utter weakness of 
the man flavours the stupidity of Destiny with the zest of 
humour. Now this is a correct picture of life res Mr. Hardy 
s. es it. His God is a kind of insane child, who cackles foolishly 
as he de 'toys the most precious objects. 


Catholics and the Coronation. 

Jn the Dublin Devine Rev. Herbert Thurston 
writes on the Catholic Disabilities Bill. He says :— 

If the main thing required is security that the king is not a 
Papist in disguise, it is easy to supply an absolutely infallible 
guaiantee that the sovereign holds no communion with the 
Church of Rome. Let h be required that either on the occasion 
of his Coronation or before that date, the new monarch must 
receive the Sacrament according to the riles of the Church of 
England, and that upon meeting his first Parliament he not only 
lakes the Coronation Oath, as Mr. Redmond’s Bill proposes, 
but also gives a solemn undertaking to receive Communion as 
proscribed. If the real object of Air. Redmond’s opponents is 
to exclude from the throne those who own allegiance to the 
Pope, this test is absolutely sufficient and infallible. 


Eden Philpotts, the well-known novelist, in a letter to the 
makers of the “ Swan ” Fountain Pen, writes; “ I gladly 

record the value of your new fountain pen. I have been 
familiar for many years with the ‘ Swan/ and thought it could 
hardly be improved ; but the new sizes are a distinct advance.” 
A “Swan ” Pen makes a delightful present at any time. It is 
one of those gifts that cannot fail to please, and the possessor of 
a “ Swan” finds himself equipped with a pen that suits his hand, 
is always ready for use, and will last a lifetime. Write to the 
manufacturers, 79 and 80, High Ilolborn, W.C., for a catalogue, 
and please mention that you are a reader of the KfiVISW OF 
Reviews. 
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Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


MUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

The Peers anp Music. 

A writer in the October number of the Musi eat 
Times draws attention to the connection between 
music and the Peers of the realm in the past. 
George, fourth Duke of Marlborough (1738-1817), was 
a composer of vocal and instrumental music, first as 
the Marquis of Blandford and afterwards in his ducal 
capacity. His compositions were sonatas for piano 
and violin, songs, glees, etc., and hi^ name was 
associated with many of the musical enterprises of 
his day. The Royal Academy owes its foundation to 
John Fane, eleventh Earl of Westmorland (1784- 
1859). He was also the composer of seven Italian 
operas, three cantatas, a number of masses, anthems, 
hymns, madrigals, etc. Richard, seventh Viscount 
Fitzwilliam (1745-1816), was the founder of the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, notable as a musical 
treasure-house. Garrett Colley Wellesley (or Wesley), 
first Earl of Mornington (1735-1781), was a composer, 
and the first professor of music at the University of 
Dublin. His son, the great Duke of Wellington, 
directed the last performance in 1848 of the Antient 
Concerts, which had been founded in 1776, but the 
Iron Duke was stated to be by no means so good a 
ta< tician in the concert-room as he was on the battle¬ 
field. 

Joseph Joachim anp Kari. Kkineckk. 

On November 16th, 1843, Joseph Joachim and 
Karl Reinecke both made their debuts at the old 
Gewandliaus in Leipzig—Joachim at the age of 
twelve and Reinecke at the age of nineteen. Reinecke, 
the pianist, had a friendly reception, but Joachim's 
playing of Ernst’s “Othello Fantasia” for violin was 
hailed with the greatest enthusiasm. From that day 
till Joachim’s death the two musicians remained great 
friends, writes Herr Reinecke in the Deutsche Kerne , 
but neither could have had the faintest idea that the 
violinist would play annually at the Leipzig Gewandluus 
until he had become an old man, while the other was 
to he conductor at the same concert institution for 
thiity-five years, and thirty-six years later was to play 
a Mozart concerto at the great Mozart celebration at 
the new Gewandhaus. Mendelssohn was conductor at 
the Gewandhaus about the time of Joachim’s debut , and 
it was partly due to his influence that Joachim was 
transformed from a virtuoso into a priest of art. In 
1853 Reinecke heard him play Beethoven’s Concerto 
at Diisseldorf, and he remembers to this day how 
after the concert he walked in a lonely part of the 
Hofgarten to go through a mental repetition of the 
marvellous performance. 

The Composer of “To Antuea.” 

Among the anniversaries of the present ^year is to 
be included the centenary of the birth of Joseph 
Hatton, the composer of “To Anthea.” Like some 
other of our English composers, Hatton, says Mr. F. 
G, Edwards in the Musical Times for October, was 
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self-taught. In his early manhood he was a church 
organist, later he was associated with opera, and in 
1832 he was playing Marco in Kean and Mac- 
ready’s “ Othello.” Music, however, was his first 
love, and soon we find him as composer of a 
number of pieces for the piano, an opera (“ Pascal 
Bruno "), etc. For several years he conducted and 
arranged the music of the Shakespearean representa¬ 
tions of Charles Kean at the Princess’s Theatre, and in 
some of them he deftly used old English airs. As a 
creative musician his fame rests on his setting of 
Herrick’s “ To Anthea,” probably written in America 
in 1849. He was hardly less successful in his part- 
songs, especially those written for male voices. His 
versatility was remarkable. Apart from his own com¬ 
positions, he was an excellent pianist; and he sang 
songs, comic, sentimental, and serious. He sang the 
tenor solos in “ The Messiah,” but on one occasion, 
when he was conducting “ Elijah ” in Boston, and the 
singer of the title-role was suddenly indisposed and 
unable to sing, he also sang the baritone part of 
“ Elijah ” through the entire performance in artistic 
style and with a good full voice. 

Rembrandt’s “Mii.i..” 


The most interesting item in the Art Journal for 
October is Mr. Frank Rinder’s note on Rembrandt’s 
“ Mill,” a famous picture in the collection of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, which, rumour said, was sold 
recently for something like ^100,000. The rumour , 
proved to be incorrect. Rembrandt’s portrait of 
himself, painted in 1658, just two years before the' 
date of the “ Mill,” found not long ago a purchaser : 
at Pittsburg, and the price paid is understood to have 1 
been about ^100,000. JJy 1650 Rembrandt hacK; 
drained the cup of sorrow to the dregs, but the j 
motto of his native country, “ I struggle and I rise," $ 
tells of the bravo and ardent spirit of the painter, ! | 
and it was from the great drama of light and of dark* | 
ness that he evoked transcendent beauty and truth As* 
To-day the cultured world recognises and reverences ! 
his power to interpret the secrets ot landscape. The,$ 
picture “The Mill on the Rampart” is stated to be'il 
beyond all comparison the finest, as it is the latest*-| 
of the few pictured landscapes by Rembrandt; > 
Rembrandt, poor and forsaken, reveals himself affw 
sovereign over circumstance. Silhouetted against th&g 
great sky space, the mill is gloriously eloquent of$p 
the inward calm which sustained him. , ‘'jk 


India in London. || 

VinvAN contributes to the English Review a very 1 
sensible plea for a permanent museum or exhibition!? 
of India in London, which slioukl show in artistic andjj 
historical collection the material resources of thd'^ 
country, with a weekly journal devoted to Indian,;! 
topics ; to be erected on the site of the Indian Store;! 
Depot, dose to the new London County Council 
Hall, and to be made the scene of receptions, durbarSj'J 
and levees. . '" } M 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 

Thk November number opens with three papers 
from the Opposition, which with three others claim 
separate notice. 

• THK NATIONAL OUAKD, L’.S.A. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Pollock reminds us that in the 
’United States “ all able-bodied male citizens between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five years constitute the 
Militia.” So long as voluntary enlistment produces 
the requisite numbers the compulsory powers vested 
in the Government are suffered to lit dormant, but 
without prejudice to their instant revival whenever 
emergency may demand. The most effective of all aids 
to recruiting for the National Guard is the Armoury, 

. which provides captain’s room, subalterns’ room, 
company store and office, locker room, company 
common room, gymnasium, bathroom, kitchen, lava¬ 
tories. The Armoury forms a first-class club. It 
cost in Buffalo 1,400,000 dollars. Every convenience 
and advantage provided at the Armoury may be paid 
for at fixed prices, and by means of ticket bought for 
money, or earned by the full and correct performance 
of military duty. He urges that something similar, 
though much less costly, should be supplied to attract 
men into the British Army. 

SCANDINAVIAN SUICIDAL SCARES. 

August Schvan calls attention to l he extraordinary 
development of military expenditure in Sweden, which 
spends not less than fifty per cent, of its annual income 
. on the army and navy. The amount per head is 
nearly the same as for the German Empire, and 
Sweden is proposing to spend still more. This can 
only be in order to prepare for possible attacks front, 
- Norway, which are not intended. The extension of 
, the navy is of no avail against any one of the great 
1 naval Powers. It could only be of service against 
; Norway. The Scandinavian countries, instead of 
: uniting their efforts, qr working on lines which would 
. admit of a combined purpose, arm against each other 
l .and enlarge naval and military budgets, without 
b Correspondingly increasing their power of resistance 
L; against an aggression from without. None of the 
great Powers wish for interference. If Sweden, 
j§ Denmark, and Norway continue to arm against each 
| Other, they are making for political suicide. 

1, HOW WE HAVE CURSED INDIA. 

pT, Lady Cox writes from an experience of twenty-one 
I*.years with our Indian fellow-subjects to declare that 
•V the Government schools have been literally a curse 
£ and not a blessing, in diverting Indians from pro- 
'K jductive industn and art to the hope of Government 
: |pervice as clerks and accountants. .She thinks that a 


fundamental change may be effected by the Govern¬ 
ment setting'the seal of its approval and encourage¬ 
ment on arts and crafts through the length and breadth 
of the land. 

“ THE ELDER 11 ROT HER;. FALLACY.” 

Mr. H. B. Mayor objects what he calls the 
policy of the elder brother—the idea that masters 
should try 4 o understand and sympathise with the 
interests and amusements, the weaknesses and pre¬ 
judices of their pupils. He argues that it is not well 
that masters should live habitually in the hoy’s world, 
or they may lose all sense of the true value of things. 
The fallacy of the elder brother is bad for boys, worse 
for young men, but worst of all for the masters. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Dr. Squire Sprigge is glad to believe that the spread 
of education will lead to more widely diffused sympathy 
with medical aims, and will close the mouths which 
clamour in ignorance rather than in malice, in soft- 
heariedness rather ti..m in accuracy, for the dis¬ 
establishment of a medical priestcraft. 

Bishop Welldon finds in Dante’s self-portraiture a 
confession of sensual sin in his early life. “ Dante 
stands among the high and lofty souls, not as exalted 
in Nature above the earth and above all that weak 
erring men may do and feel in it, hut as supreme 
in faith, in penitence, and in recovery.” 

Mrs. W. Kemp-Welch brings to light a tenth- 
century dramatist, Roswitha, a nun in the Convent 
of Gandershcirn in the Hart/. Her theme is the 
conflict between Christianity and paganism, chastity 
and passion, in which Christianity triumphs through 
the virtue of woman. 


Cassiep’s Magazine. 

Cassiers for October is a very interesting number, 
well illustrated and intelligible to the non-technical 
reader. A very complete and pictorial inventory of 
ihe mineral and commercial resources of Alaska—a 
territory one-fifth of the area of the United States— 
is given by Mr. A. J. Quigley. The use of concrete 
in piles is described by J. F. Springer, in dams by 
F. M. Hoadley. B. n Laws discusses the equilibrium 
of single and double-vailed docks. There is much 
else of fascinating import to the engineering world. 

Miss Gkrirudk Bacon, in “All about Aeroplanes 
and Aviation ’’ in Pearson’s Magazine, says that to 
describe the sensation of flight needs new adjectives, 
the sensation itself being entirely new. She flew at 
Kheims with M, Sommer. When the aeroplane was 
once off the ground there came into the motion “ a 
something, ;—new, unimaginable, indescribable . . . 
the embodiment of delicious dreams, the realisation 
of longing hopes, the thing that mankind has sighed 
ami laboured for all these thousand years—flight, real 
flight!” 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Most of the National , which is a very good number, 
has been noticed or referred to separately. ■ Of the 
remaining papers there is an entertaininf<#issertation 
“ On Writing Pot-boilers,” by Mr. H. W. Horwill. 
The writer remarks that though there is doubtless 
“ room at the top,” there is not always food and 
shelter there. The great argument against writing 
pot-boilers is, of course, that it spoils the writer for 
better work, but I gather that Mr. I-Iogvill agrees 
with Mr. J. M. Barrie that if a style is so easily 
ruined as this, it is because there is not much of it 
to ruin. As he says, a piece of work may boil a pot, 
yet not be a pot-boiler. “ Hamlet ” and “ King 
Lear,” as far as we know, boiled Shakespeare’s pot, 
but were not pot-boilers. 

Mr. T. Comyns-Platt, writing from Melilla on 
“ With the Spanish Army in Morocco,” finds many 
points of similarity between the Spanish-Moroccan 
War and the Boer War, and also between the Riffs 
and the Boers. “ Spanish arms may be victorious in a 
dozen engagements,” he says, “ but the Riffs will not be 
subdued in a hundred. Are they not fighting for their 
homes, the land of their birth, their traditions, their 
race, nay, their very national existence?” To the 
Riff shooting is an amusement. He has the eye of 
an eagle, the adaptability of a chameleon, the agility 
of a goat, the endurance of a camel, the tenacity of a 
hound, and the courage of a leopard; and this is the 
man the Spaniards are fighting. The hospitals at 
Melilla seem well organised, though very full; but 
the sanitation, of the place is appalling. 

In his article “ Concerning History,” Mr. Charles 
Whibley has some highly appreciative remarks to 
make upon Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher's “ Introductory 
History of England,” its freshness and individuality. 
Mr. J. Castell Hopkins reviews Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
career in a spirit which is, on the whole, one of 
admiration. Mr, Hobson’s article is replied to in a 
brief paper, “Can Protection Cure Unemployment?" 
the conclusion of which is that Protection may be 
compared with the medical profession—which can 
cure some diseases, but not all. Protection will cure 
some unemployment, but not all. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

The magazine opens with an article by Mr. Putnam 
Weale on “ The Conflict of Colour ”—colour in race. 
The article, which begins a series, is chiefly devoted 
to proving how heavily coloured (yellow', brown, and 
black) races preponderate in the world, and also how 
much faster they are increasing than the white races. 
There are, according to Mr. VVealc’s figures, only 
546 millions of “ absolute whites,” as against 1,079 
millions “absolute coloured people," and between 
the two are in Central and South America 60 millions 
of mixed whites, mostly of Spanish-Indian descent. 
Are the Argentines mixed ? For they think them¬ 
selves white. 


The article on “What we Know about Cancer” 
recently appeared in an American magazine, and was 
then noticed. Those thinking of taking out a life 
policy are recommended to read the paper on 
Practical Insurance Results. 

HORTICULTURE 1JEH1ND HOARDINGS. 

This is the sub-title of what is really the most 
interesting article in the magazine. It is by “ Home 
Counties,” and describes the excellent results which 
have come from Mr. Joseph Eels’ Vacant Land 
Cultivation Society, which, as the writer does not fail 
to point out, was scorned by Mr. John Burns. This 
Society takes over any vacant or waste scraps of town 
land, clears them roughly, and then puts unem¬ 
ployed or casually employed men on them. The 
lots are lent or rented at a peppercorn rent. 
There arc at present 500 men waiting for 
such plots, and, I gather, about 400 men actually 
working on them. In twenty months only six plots 
were taken from men for laziness and two for mis¬ 
conduct—not much out of 400. The writer, after visit¬ 
ing a number of these “ behind hoardings ” gardens, 
was astonished at the quality of the gardening. The 
vegetables raised were not at all the “ consumptive 
cabbages ” sneered at by Mr. Burns. Some men, of 
course, sell a good many of the vegetables raised. 

Other articles are on “ Colonial Fruit for Great 
Britain,” and “By Rail to India”; Mr. Hichens’s 
serial story is concluded, and there are some good 
portraits. The frontispiece is the King of Portugal. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE. 

In Cassell's for November there is an article upon 
Algiers and a fortnight spent there, in mid-winter, 
which might be useful to those who think of paying 
that country a winter visit. A paper by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, on “Brain-building," states that if 
the ultra-vegetarians had their way “ indigence of the 
brain’’would probably be induced in children, as 
vegetarian food contains not nearly so much phos¬ 
phorus as ordinary food. Of ordinary foods, cheese 
is richest in phosphorus, and consequently excellent 
for the brain-worker; its indigestibility is due chiefly 
to its being eaten too quickly «or too freely after a. 
heavy meal. The belief that fish contains much 
phosphorus, and is therefore a good food for brain¬ 
workers, is a fallacy. It is a good food for them, but 
because it is less stimulating and lighter than meat,' 
not because it contains much phosphorus. An article 
on “ Homes of the Future ” argues that we could 
often live less expensively, or very little more so, and 
much more comfortably, in hotels than in our homes; 
and that many people are finding this out. The 
writer calculates that a man can live comfortably, 
with his wife, in a hotel for ^900 a year, and in his 
private house, with all expenses, for ^823; but in the 
former case he would be spared all kinds of worries, 
and his wife would have no housekeeping to bother 
about. * 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 

Quith a number of the November articles have 
claimed separate notice. 

* MEDICAL INSPECTION BEFORE MARRIAUE. 

Under the title “ Mating and Medicine ” Dr. Squire 
Sprigge, editor of The Lancet, opjioses making a 
contract of marriage dependent on a medical certifi¬ 
cate that the bodily health of the intending partners 
is good, or that there is absence of disease likely to 
injuie prospective offspring. He declares that we do 

J iot as jet know enough about the diseases that are 
lereditary, nor can we predict with sufficient surety 
what the result on the future generation will be of 
the marriage of those where hereditaiy taint is 
possible. Obvious degenerates, the drunkards, 
imbeciles, and the victims of profound blood- 
poisonings, like syphilis, should of course not be 
allowed to have children, llut a general system of 
medical inspection before marriage is hardly required 
to demonstrate this point. 

WHENCE CAME TI1E RESURRECTION FAITH ? 

Mr. Cyril W. Emmett subjects M. Loisy’s view of 
the Resurrection to kindly but cogent criticism. 
Accepting M. Ecisy’s position that neither Jesus nor 
His followers expected llis death, still less His 
: Resurrection, lie asks, Wliat caused the belief that 
Jesus had risen ? M. Eoisy refers it to a vision that 
appeared to Peter, and to the impression of the 
' personality of Jesus. Was the vision one of objective 
reality ? Jf not, how could the impression of a per¬ 
sonality create such a faith ? “ Wc should clearly 

recognise that we are not explaining anything in a 
scientific sense when we trace the Resurrection belief 
to the personality of Jesus. We are really invoking 
a psychological miracle.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Andrew Eraser, discussing the situation in 
India, says that all danger is not past, but there is no' 
reason to fear for the future. Miss Amber Reeves 
writes somewhat abstrusely concerning the relations 
; of Socialism and human nature. Professor Edward 
■■ Dowden writes as charmingly as ever, as opposed to 
Dr. Sidney Lee, to show that Shakespeare did reveal 
himself in his works. 


The Canadian Magazine contains a very thrilling 
/ narrative of the last great round-up, or the capture of 
wild buffaloes in Montana for the Canadian Govern- 
£ ment, which is stocking one of its national parks with 
this almost extinct species ; also a striking account of 
irj’ithe endeavours being made in Winnipeg to Cana- 
[j dianise the great mass of immigrants, drawn from 
!" ail parts of the world—Hebrews, Germans, Poles, 

; Ruthenians, Hungarians, Bohemians, Russians, Rou- 
manians, Icelanders, Swedes, Danes, Norwegians 
V and c *Syrians. It i., on the whole, a very readable 
l number. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

The November Fortnightly is somewhat overladen 
with politics. T'he elaborate attack upon M. Isvolsky, 
who is accused of having suggested to Austria to 
annex Novi Bazar, is too laboured for the general 
reader. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks’ “Eight Months of President 
Taft” fails to give life or colour to singularly drab 
Chief of State. Mr. Brooks warns “Wall Street not 
to be misled by Mr Taft’s moderation of speech. 
Mr. Taft will talk less and in milder tones than Mr. 
Roosevelt, but he is likely to accomplish more, if by 
accomplishment is meant the translation of politics 
into laws.” 

There are two literary articles—Mr. G. M. 
Godden’s eulogy of Henry Fielding and Mr. H. D. 
Roome’s comparison between Lecky and Macaulay. 
Mr. Roome says :— 

Perhaps the chief lesson to lie drawn from I-ecky's history is 
the one which modern teaching tends more and more to em¬ 
phasise—the fact, namely, that in the majoiityof vexed questions 
there c.i i he no final decision at all. 

Mr. E. V. Heward contributes a scientific article- 
entitled “ What are Comets and Meteors?” m which 
be answers his question as follow-s:— 

Cornels, nebulae, gaseous stars, stars showing handed spectra 
of the third type, are variable meteor-swarms ; that is to say, 
are made up ol an indefinite multitude of small, independent, 
solid bodies, bathed in evolved gases, and glowing with the heat 
due to their arrested motions. 

Mr. Alan Mackinnon surveys the history of the 
Oxford Union Dramatic Society for the last quarter 
of a century. 

I notice the other articles clsewdiere. 


THE CENTURY. 

The November number, though interesting, does 
not lend itself specially to purposes of citation. Mr. 
Braider Matthews writes on the mutual reaction of 
di unatist and theatre. The influence exerted on the 
art of the dramatist by the changing c onditions of the 
various kinds of theatres shows the wisdom of Shake¬ 
speare in rejecting the advice of Sidney to model his 
plays after those of the Greek dramatists, and the 
unwisdom of Tennyson in taking Shakespeare’s 
history as the pattern of his own poetic dramas com¬ 
posed centuries later, wnen theatrical conditions had 
entirely changed. Som very luminous illustrations 
are given of ancient theatres and modern. Professor 
MetchnikofT expounds the utility of lactic microbes, a 
theme with which our readers are now fairly familiar. 
Mr. Wayne MacVeagh recalls that he alone perceived 
the perennial significance of Lincoln’s address at 
Gettysburg. Mr. Walter Camp describes football up 
to date. The spectacle of the padded and armoured 
American football athlete is somewhat gruesome. 
Ernest Flagg contrasts French and English methods 
of building and maintaining roads. Louis Loeb’s 
pictures are criticised and reproduced. Mrs. Pennell 
concludes her French cathedrals series with a sketch 
of Amiens. 
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THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

In the 2 heosop/ust for October Mr. Lcadbeaier 
tells us all about how the sixth root race is going to 
be brought into existence, with Colonel Olcott, late 
King Asoka, as Lieutenant-Governor of the great 
Panjandrum. Johan van Manen explains how 
“ Occult Chemistry ” came to he written. Mr. 
Donnell was in at the beginning of it, but the work 
seems to have been carried out by Mr. Lcadbeater 
and Mrs. IJesant. There is a paper on “ The 
Mystical Idea in Wagner,” and anothcf on “ Theo- 
sophical Ideas in Browning.” “ In the Twilight ” 
contains a weird story of the imprisonment of a 
human soul in the body of a panther. 

In the Harbinger of Light (Melbourne) are full ac¬ 
counts from month to month of the mysterious apports 
(matter through matter) which are brought to Mel¬ 
bourne by the mediumsliip of the medium, C. Bailey. 

The Hindu Spiritual Magazine tor September is 
devoted to the specialities of Homo's mediumsliip. 

"TiieSP.R. in Sackcloth ano Ashes. 

The Society so-called of Psychical Research “ in¬ 
vestigated” in its own fashion Eusapia Palladino in 
1895, and pronounced htr a fraud unwoithy of 
serious attention. The Society then “dropped 
Eusapia Palladino.” But as the most eminent 
scientists in Europe did not drop Eusapia Palladino, 
hut, on the contrary, declined that after the most 
painstaking investigation they were absolutely satisfied 
that her phenomena were genuine, the S.P. R. at last 
decided to take her up again. She had, in their 
opinion, fooled scientists, so they would entrust their 
investigation, not to occultists, hut to conjurors. Two 
conjurors and a flippant disbeliever in the reality 
of any phenomena of the kind were told off to go 
to Naples and show up this fraudulent medium. 
They went, they had everything their own way, and 
one and all were converted. 

In the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Ecilding, the Hon. 
Sec. of the S.P.R., tells the story of the investigation,, 
the results of which have comjielled the S.J’.R. to put 
on a penitential garb of sackcloth and ashes, to bless 
what it had previously banned, and to issue a flaming 
certificate of the reality of the genuine phenomena 
occurring in the presence of Eusapia Palladino. 

Mr. Ecilding is certain that" the phenomena 
actually occurred, he is certain that they cannot he 
accounted for by conjuring, and therefore lie is driven 
“ to presuppose that some mere conjuring unknown 
force must either reside in the medium heiself and 
be of the nature of an extension of human faculty 
beyond what is generally recognised, or must he a 
force having its origin in something apparently 
intelligent and external to her, operating either 
diiectly from itself, or indirectly through or in con¬ 
junction with some special attribute of her'organism.” 

The study of these phenomena, says Mr. Eeikling, is 
surely a task as worthy of the most earnest considera¬ 
tion as any problem with which modern science is 
Cjncerned. 


THE STRAND. 

Thkkk is any amount of light ana attractive 
reading in the November number of the Strand. 
Mr. E. S. Valentine will make anyone smile with his 
suggestions in word and picture of how modern 
inventions might have been used in ancient time “ if 
they had thought of it.” lie depicts Alcibiades 
leading the bicycle corps of the Athenian army, 
Alexander the Great telegraphing to Parmenio from 
a village station, Artemidorus telephoning his warn¬ 
ing to Julius Caisar, Cleopatra playing the piano to 
Mark Antony, King Aithur and his knights playing 
cricket with Merlin- us umpire, Canute and his 
courtiers using sea-bathing machines, William!the 
Conqueror playing golf at Hastings, a crowd of , 
mcdneval personages rushing to catch the City expreSs, 
Henry VIIl. motoring with Anne Boleyn to Green¬ 
wich, Lady Jane Grey typewriting in the Tower to 
her husband. Sir William Gilbert's lemurs and their 
pietty domestic ways are described by a member of 
bis household. A very curious paper shows side By 
side portraits of men in their ordinary guise and of 
the same men personating stage heroines. Among 
the rest are the Rev H. 1). Astley, Hon. and Rev. f 
Janies A. Adderley, and Mr. Guy Lushmgton. Two 
or three papers are noticed separately. 


SCIENCE PROGRESS. 

Science Progress for October is full of erudite papers, '* 
with mystic chemical formula.-, mathematical curves, 
and mightily magnified inclines of infinitesimal,, 
organisms. 

l)r. F. N. Kay Menzies discusses at length the ' 
problem of the disposal of sewage, in which he inei-, f 
dentally mentions that the value of the whole of the 
exeietal refuse of one person is put at 6s. 8d. to 7s. C\ 
per annum. Sir William Crookes’ calculation that we >: 
lost fixed nitrogen to the value of ^"16,000,000 per 
annum by disposing of our sewage into drains an$ "$ 
watercourses has somewhat lost its terrors in that ^ 
chemistry has discovered other methods of fixing ^ 
nitrogen and recovering the loss. ; ;f 

Mr. Bernard Houghton vehemently opposes Pro-ii^f 
fessor Ridgeway’s view of racial origins, and says 
that the real question is, are the bulk of the lower's 
classes truly inferior by heredity to those above them';'i> 
in the social scale? and with all deference to Mr ;’at 
G abon and Professor Karl Pearson, the existing^ 
evidence does not permit the writer to answer in the % 
affirmative. The writer evidently thinks that the 
slum child owes its tendency to drink, waste and ' - 'f 
sloth to its environment. He does not go on to say, 
that Lady Cardigan’s revelations suggest the environ-;;?? 
meat of the slum child to be more productive of’i:£ 
virtue than the environment of the putrescent Peers. 

These are about the only two papers that the„\| 
untechnieal reader will appreciate. The rest wiil';,|| 
impress him with a lively sense of his own ignorances 
and an admiration not less keen for the initiate. 
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l; THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

;; The October number has yielded seveial of the 
• leading articles given on previous pages. 


• THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

Several papers contained in the October issue 
have been separately noticed. 


THE DECLARATION OF I.ONDON. 

I The Declaration of London is discussed hy a 
Writer who concludes that, taken all in all, the rules 
of that Declaiation represent a fair compromise be¬ 
tween the respective interests of neutrals and belli¬ 
gerents, and between the interests of this country 
and those of Continental Powers. On the whole, 
the interests of this country are not only not en¬ 
dangered by its stipulations, but are rendered even 
faorc secure. 

“THE MILDEST AND LEAST SELFISH AUTOCRAT.’ 

Mr. Percy F. Martin reviews the caieer and 
character of Porfirio Diaz, and declares ;— 

,,, Entirely unlike most luli-rs of I.atin-Anierican countries— 
with whom, indeed, he lias but few traits in common--I’orfnio 
* Diaz has, from the commencement of his political career, pioved 
himself a man of moral probity. With ample opportunity oi 
amassing wealth, he has regarded its acquisition as oi little conse¬ 
quence tohis ambition ; and no personal acquisition or aggrandisc- 
: ment has tempted him to swerve from the strict path of duly and 
.'of independence of action. In the social duties of life he has 

} lroved himself equally erect, while he has shown himself a good 
udge of worth in others, no matter in what station of liie he lias 
rfbund it. If Porfirio Diaz has been for long a dictator, he has 
•"perhaps proved himself one of the mildest and least selfish auto¬ 
crats whom the world has ever known. 

AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL IN SPORT. 

The dirge of our decadent race readies its third 
strophe. It has been chanted in the Quarterly con- 
i cerning our unwillingness to adopt conscription, our 
Substitution of national pensions for personal thrift, 
and now it is shown to be rife in our sport. There 
professionalism is the enemy.” The writer thus 
distinguishes between real professionalism and real 
amateurism :— 

The true distinction is that which differentiates the enjoyment 
tff food as necessary to well-being lrom gluttony, and that 
’.Which marks off thrift from miserliness, regard for appearance 
Jjrom display, true piety from religious ostentation. In other 
Swords, it is the distinction between means to an end and the 
-perversion of such means into an end in itself. The man who 
lr.pia.ys a game for the game’s sake, and for the pleasure and 
physical benefit it entails, without regard for profit or popu¬ 
larity, is an amateur ; the man who docs exactly the same thing 
pjor a living or for the plaudits of the crowd is a professional 

ENGLISH ILLUSTRATORS OF DANTE. 

Mr. Paget Toynbee furnishes an interesting study 
this subject, with illustrations from the works of 
)a Vinci, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Fuseli. Flaxman and 
Viliam Blake. He concludes :— 

»ta art, as in literature, the record of England in the mat'ter 
I Dante stands second to that of Italy alone. As we hove 
. the first easel-picture of a subject from Dante was painted 
gj-aia English artist ; and it wa< an English artist who first, 
dde of Italy, produced a complete series of illustrations to 
! “ Divina Commedin.” 

pMr. J. Ti Morse, jun., writes with the cheery 
Dtimism of the American on the United States as 
sn through foreign spectacles, and Rev. F. R. 
rant discourses on the influence of Darwinism on 

»!ogf. 

<*» 


FROM CROMWELL TO HALDANE. 

A writer on the land forces of the Crown, past, 
present, and future, says that “ it was the lasting mis¬ 
fortune of the nation that when ■ Cromwell’s new 
model army, by self-restraint and^jelf-sacrifice had 
won for Parliament the cause of English liberty. 
Parliament itself lacked the self-devotion to share the 
fruits of victory with the people.” Unfortunately, the 
people forgot that they owed their liberties, and much 
more beside, to military forces, and learned to loathe 
the very name of an army. The consequences were 
revealed in the next two centuries. “ The effect of 
England’s chronic military weakness upon the peace 
of Europe was deplorable.” Again and again our 
numerical inferiority encouraged war abroad. Eng¬ 
land’s desire for peace was mistaken for fear, 
moderation for weakness, her firmness for effrontery. 
The writer traces how these lessons have been learned, 
and speaks in the warmest terms of eulogy of Mr. 
Haldane’s system, and oi his great ideal, “an Empire 
organised not for aggression, but for its own defence 
in times of great emergency,” and holds that we are 
within measurable distance of the ultimate goal. 

PRESIDENT TAFT’S FAILURE. 

A study of the revision of the United States tariff 
concludes as follows :— 

About all that is good that can be said for the Tariff Act ot 
1909 is that it must constitute a new slurting-point tor a measure 
that shall end the corruption of the protective system as this 
corruption was developed and b< ■ auie increasingly widespread 
between 1861 and 1909. With the uplift in Federal politics 
that characterised Mr. Roosevelt’s tennsas President, Aldrichism 
and all that it means in American political life is obviously 
coming to an end. Mr. Taft gave no aid to this new movement. 
In his handling of the tariff lie showed himself to be merely a 
politician, without any realisation of what the country expected 
of him; devoid, as a President, of courageous sincerity and 
devotion to political principle. He disappointed more of the 
rank and tile of the Republican Party than any President since 
the Civil War, and altogether failed to make adequate use of the 
great opportunity that Mr. Roosevelt had left to hint. 

TENDENCIES IN MODERN ENGLISH POETRY. 

A critic of recent verse says that it is something of 
an achievement in English literature to produce three 
distinct orders of versifica’ior-, and really good verse 
in each kind, as is furnished by the new verse of 
Meredith, Hardy, and now Doughty; the neo-classic 
and melodists ; and the balladmongers, with their 
patriotic lines. Of the Vast body of verse which is 
produced nowadays, “very much shows great tech¬ 
nical excellence ; in that respect the average is high.” 

A paper on the limitations of Egyptian art objects 
to the endeavour to find in it high intellectual 
advancement. The writer says that the whole of. 
Egyptian civilisation is held, from first to last, in the 
bondage of a strict routine. Its expedients are the 
expedients of primitive man perfected by endless 
repetition. The limitation is the lack of intellect. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 

The Hilbert Journal for October is as full of solid, 
serious, thoughtful articles as ever. 

A NEW CHRIST? 

The Rev. R. Roberts, who is quite sure that 
miracles never happen, replies to Mr. Chesterton’s 
answer to his paper “ Jesus or Christ? ” He says :— 

The evidence available for the Jesus of the Gospels is so 
meagre, so contradictory in essential paitirul*rs, and so per¬ 
meated with miracles that it dors not carry convit tion to my 
mind. Humanity outgrows its Jesus, and creates new Christs 
for its new emergencies. 

If Mr. Roberts can see the promise of the coming 
of the new Christ he would do well to hurry up and 
tell us where to look. 

TilE PAPACY. 

The Rev. A. Faulkes, writing on Modernism, 
prophesicth thus as to the fate of the Papacy :— 

The Papacy is, and will be for long, a force in politics. It 
can command voles, it can elicct combinations, it impresses the 
imagination ; it bulks large before the world. ] 5 ut it is a declin¬ 
ing power. The stars in their courses fight against il ; the 
forces which are making history are on the other side. Silently, 
ceaselessly they work. Like a majestic iceberg, detached from 
some Arctic continent, it moves southward from the Polar ocean, 
a fragment of a dead wniltl. Ghostlike, a pciil to mariners, it 
towers over the waters that wash its base : its peaks glitter in 
the sunlight ; its clilis leilect the blue of sea and sky. And nil 
the while the process of undermining is going on : the frozen 
mass encounters kindlier cuirents ; the tcmpciaturc liscs j a 
little sooner, a little later it may lie, there can be but one end. 


A NEW MUNICIPAL REVIEW. 

The Local Government Rcritic, which appears lor 
the first time this month, claims to lie the pioneer in 
a hitherto unbroken field. “It is the first review 
devoted exclusively to the adequate and impartial 
treatment of the great range of subjects classed under 
the term Local Government.” It will eschew politics, 
but it will have its own opinions. “ It knows no 
Party.” Its first number is certainly full of valuable • 
information. There are papers on the afforestation 
of commons, on the Poor Law Reports, and on 
German municipal government. 

Dr. John S. Owens discusses coast erosion, and 
says that it is now generally agreed by sea-defence 
engineers that groynes of some form or other are the 
most effective means of checking the inroads of the 
sea. Sea walls he describes as a necessary evil, and 
a costly one. “ It pays property owners better in 
some cases to lose their land than to protect it.” 
Therefore he considers that the problem of protection 
should be regarded as a national rather than local 
concern. 

Mr. Charles ’Welch tells the story of the City 
bridges and the Bridge House Trust, which has built 
or purchased all the bridges across the Thafties within 
the City of London. It built the Tower Bridge, 
widened London and Blackfnars Bridges, and is now 
considering the question of reconstructing Southwark 
Bridge and building a new bridge near St. Paul’s. 
About th« beginning of the twelfth century London 


Bridge was in possession of a goodly property, and 
by means of Royal grants, public contributions, tolls 
and private benevolence the wealth of the bridge has 
steadily increased. 

Dr. H. R. Kenwood presses for the unification of 
the Public Health service, as lie considers that greater 
centralisation would increase effectiveness in either 
small rural or urban districts. 

Mr. A. J. Philip describes the present position of- 
the Public Library movement. He states that there ; 
are more than six millions of books on the shelves of 
Municipal libraries, but all in use amongst more than ■ 
two million ticket-holders, who borrow sixty million T 
books each year. More than eleven million volumes 
are consulted in the reference libraries, and half a 
million people each day visit the one thousand read¬ 
ing-rooms scattered over the land. Not more than . 
about twenty per cent, of the whole stock of books is ! ' 
composed of novels of all kinds. 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 

. Thf. opening article on “ The New Drama and the 
New Theatre," by Mr. William Archer, is written to 
show that in America there are certain hopeful signs’ 
of dramatic progress akin to those seen lately in j 
London. There is arising in America, and there has! 
been arising for the last eight years, a real national 
drama. American plays now hold the American > 
stage, and not English or French plays, or imitations j 
of one or the other. In 1907 it was as hard!!; 

to find an English play in America as in 1899, 

it was to find an American play. ProfessOR, 

Mimstcrberg, in “ Psychology and the Market,” / 
rather illustrates the American tendency to use big>! 
words about simple things. He is merely discussing*’ 
rather long-windedly, why some advertisements are.j; 
so worded as to sell the article advertised, ands 
why others are not so worded, and insisting on th#J 
need for studying how to catch the public’s attention^ 
and what catches it. In November this year aj? 
congress is to be held in the United States to discut 
pellagra, and Miss Marion H. Carter gives 
interesting account of this most terrible of diseaS 1 
Lombroso, she says, “ devoted" his life ” to studyifl 
it, for it is particularly serious in Italy. It is suppoi 
to be caused by eating bad wheat or bad wheats; 
products in some form or other. In America pellagf*t| 
is increasing, but is confined to the eastern States^ 
In Europe it is a disease of the poor, but in the| 
United States it has attacked the well-to-do, an^ 
women far more frequently than men. V 


The October .number of the Bookman is a hand- 1 , 
some double number, the main part of which ia| 
devoted to Tennyson. Besides interesting article^ 
on the poet by Dr. William Barry and Mr. Alfred ~ 
Cooper, there is a fine collection of Tennyson illustr^ 
tions—portraits, Somersby and other localities^ assti| 
ciated with Tennyson, famous illustrations of 'Kjr 
poems, etc, 
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; C. B. FRY’S MAGAZINE. 

The November number is a good one. Among its 
varied articles may be specially mentioned one upon 
“ The ‘ Royal Sport ’ of Cock-fighting,” illustrated with 
some quaint old prints. There is, the writer says, ample 
evidence that “corking” had once almost as great a 
hold upon the community as horse-racing. Hogarth 
has a famous picture (reproduced) showing the Royal 
Cock-pit, Westminster ; and from this and from the 
pictures of the various stages of the sport it is safe to 
j6ay that we have lost nothing by ceasing to take 
pleasure in it. The writer who sums up “ The First- 
class Cricket Season of 1909” concludes that interest 
in cricket is as keen as ever, though thL year it has 
been sadly damped by the weather. Other articles 
■ deal with Hunting Pictures, with reproductions of 
some; with Trout-fishing in the Highlands; and 
with the usual variety of sporting subjects covered In 
this magazine. Mr. R. P. Hearne has a paper on 
“ Men Who Fly.” He thinks it is perhaps too early 
to define the types of men likely to become fliers. 
Aviation attracts men of very diverse temperaments, 
but for some cause or causes some men succeed in it 
' much more rapidly than others. He. doubts very 
, much the existence of a “flying face”; but be does 
call attention to the fact that most aviators have been 
cyclists and motorists, while hardly one has been a 
balloonist. The Wrights, of course, were originally 
• bicycle-dealers and also skilled mechanics before 
turning their attention to aetoplanes. The article 
contains portraits of most of the best-known flying 
men, and also of their different types of machines. 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 

The November Fall Mall is a good number, 
whose opening article is an interesting description of 
the City Police (more than a thousand in number) 
and their work—especially their night-work, which is 
, really the principal part of their duties. They have 
; to test the padlocks of shop and other doors ; to 
;■ report noises in buildings; to prowl around City 
■ churchyards and see that they harbour no marauders 
if intent on robbing some adjoining warehouse ; to 
i; rescue folk who have thrown themselves or fallen into 
Vt the river, and to apply first aid ; and even to get out 
a clerk or porter who has stayed late finishing his 
& work and been locked into some City office. We owe 
iLmuch to these gentlemen in blue, 
if l Mr. George Smalley’s “Anglo-American Memories ” 
fjydeal chiefly with Sir Wilfrid Laurier, with whom the 
writer was naturally charmed ; with Lord and Lady 
I^ Aberdeen, and Lord and Lady Minto. He gently hints 
feithat he supposes “ the Canadians really like to live a 
|Ltpore peaceful life than they were allowed to do when 
fevLady Aberdeen ruled over them.” 

| - Mrs. Wallace, in a brightly written article, describes 
I' home life in Uganda, especially in Entebbe and the 
% native capital, Kan pala. To judge from her account 
Mganda Society, there is rather a surpiising 
■ pesn^i- i for etiquette, and it would not do for ladies 


to take out their old dresses to finish off in Entebbe. 
Entebbe, by-the-bye, is famous for its lovely roses. 

Mr. Leonard Willoughby writes of “ Pheasants, 
rheasant-shooting, Sport and the Budget.” If we 
have the Budget, we cannot, it seems, have nearly so 
much pheasant-shooting as at present. He gives a 
table of the expenses of a guest invited to a three- 
days’ pheasant-shoot. These amount to jQiJ, ns., 
which, remembering other accounts I have heard and 
read of country-house tips, seems very moderate, as 
it includes cabs and cartridges; and the butler was 
graciously content with Less the value of four 

pheasants presented by the host, the actual bill came 
to only ^13 js. The writer’s point is the very old 
and silly one that pheasant-shooting should be upheld 
because it does so much to help to circulate the coin 
of the realm. 


THE CORNHILL. 

Thf. Cornhill contains a delightful article upon 
Jamaica and its charms, by Sir Harry Johnston, which 
is quoted on another page. It is the flowers which, 
to judge from his account, must be so marvellously 
beautiful; indeed, some parts of the article make one 
think of Andersen’s “ Lillie Mermaid,” and others of 
the kind of garden in which fairy-tale heroes find 
themselves. January is the opening of spring in 
Jamaica, and the flower shows of fields and gardens 
then “ transcend any reasonable description.” The 
amusing article, “Did Paeon sign Shakespeare?” is 
not the dreadful Baeon-Shakespeare controversy dished 
up again, but an amusing r-mriment on the reasoning 
in a recent volume of 631 pages on “Some Acrostic 
Signatures of Francis Bacon." The writer, Mr. John 
Pollock, shows how by parity of reasoning we should 
arrive at results necessitating the re-writing of all our 
histories of English literature. We should find, lor 
instance, that Mr. Andrew Lang wrote Stevenson’s 
“Catriona”; that Matthew Arnold wrote Milton’s 
sonnet “ On the Late Massacre in Piedmont”; that 
Southey successfully forged “ l.ycidas ” ; and, finally, 
that Shakespeare wrote the authorised version of the 
Bible. Another article deals with some unpublished 
letters of Anna Seward’s. They were in Lady 
Ritchie’s possession for a quarter of a century, and 
the reader will extract much amusement from the 
selections of them which she publishes, with a lively 
commentary. Mr. Robert Dell contributes a highly 
appreciative sketch of the late Father Tyrrell, the 
Jesuit who asked eventually to be absolved from his 
vows, and who strove for Catholic reform. Father 
Tyrrell was, in the words of M. Ilyacinthe-Loyson, 
“ ugly enough to frighten the devil, and delightful 
enough to charm angels.” 

•> -- 

The Magazine of Commerce for October is a very 
interesting number, and contains a number of most 
instructive papers. Among the rest is one about the 
cultivation of Para rubber, which tells us how it 13 
planted and grown and tapped, 
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The London Quarterly Review. 

The October number offers a wide variety of sub¬ 
jects combined with real instruction and deep sug¬ 
gestion. One or two of the papers have been 
separately noticed. Dr. Agar Beet discusses the 
vexed question of what is meant by holiness in the 
Old and New Testaments, and finally defines it, when 
applied to persons and things, as unreserved devotion 
to God. When applied to the Deity, it denotes His 
claim to such devotion. A paper by the late Percy 
Ainsworth on the ethical emphasis in fnodern reli¬ 
gious teaching pleads for the reconstruction of Chris¬ 
tian dogmatic in terms of ethics. Professor Lofthouse 
describes how modern archeology enables us to recon¬ 
struct the world of the Hebrews so that we are almost 
as much at home by the banks of the Jordan in the 
seventh century before Christ as we are by the banks 
of the Thames in the fifteenth century after Christ. 
Dr. Edwanl Walker contributes a study of Lucretius 
as the precursor of modern science, and remarks with 
wonder upon bis anticipations of the latest disco¬ 
veries. Dr. Garvic welcomes the modern challenge 
to foreign missions presented by the comparative 
science of religions. 


The Poetical. 

The Pottical , of which the first number appeared 
last month, is the official journal of the Poetry Recital 
Society (ad. (dun House, Surrey Street, Strand, 
W.C.). The aim of the Society, of which Cady Mar¬ 
garet Sackville is President, is to bring together lovers 
of poetry with a view to extending and developing 
an intelligent interest in and proper appnci.ition ot 
poetry, to encourage the intelligent reading of verse, 
and to study the art and mission of poetry. Among 
the patrons or honorary' members of the Society are 
the Bishop of Durham, the Duchess of Sutherland, 
Sir Arthur Pinero, Professor Oscar Browning, Rev. 
Stopford Brooke, Archdeacon Sinclair, Rev. Father 
Benson, Mr. John Galsworthy, Dr. Furnivall, Lieu¬ 
tenant Sbackleton, G. K. Chesterton, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. The course of reading and learning sug¬ 
gested by the Rev. F. W. Lushington, with work for 
every week for the last four months of the year, sug¬ 
gests that the Society will not lack in thoroughness or 
comprehensiveness. 


Scribner’s Magazine. 

Mitch the longest and most important article in 
Scribner's this month is, of course, Ex-President 
Roosevelt’s second paper on “ African Game Trails,” 
which is accompanied by many illustrations, and is 
noticed elsewhere. Mr. Wm. T. Hernaday writes of the 
New York “Zoo,” or Zoological Park, as he calls it, 
in South Bronx Tark. Three distinguished foreign 
critics, he says—Lord Northcliffe, Sir Harry Johnston, 
and Mr. F. G. Aflalo—have pronounced this “Zoo” 
to be the finest in the world. The cost of this 
spacious and wonderful Zoological Park has been 


borne by New York City (not the State) and by 
the New York Zoological Society, founded in 1895. 
There were in the New York Zoological Park in 1908 
4,034 specimens, as against the 3,149 of Berlin (1907) 
and 2,972 of London (1908). In July, 1909, how¬ 
ever, there were 5,530 living specimens in New York 
Park. Against this it should he stated that there 
were 743 specimens of mammals in New York, as 
against 946 in Berlin and 873 in London. About a 
million and a half people visited the Park last year. 


The Eugenics Review. 

The Eugenics Review is one of the bravest and 
frankest exponents of a good cause to he found in the 
periodicals of the world. The (Jclober number con¬ 
tains several admirable papers, one of which, by ' 
Mr. Havelock F.llis, on “The Sterilisation of the 
Unfit,” is noticed elsewhere Mrs. Scbarlieb has an 
admirable essay on Adolescent Girlhood. Lieut.-Gol. 
Climo writes on Race Betterment as a National Duty. 
Mr. Slaughter, in his paper on Selection in Maniage, 
suggests that prospective parents-in-law might do 
worse than insist upon the production of a life 
insurance policy before permitting any suitor to pay 
his addresses to their daughter. This would ensure 
a medical examination and he evidence of thrift. ' 
Another suggestion is that Eugenics might be grafted . 
upon the Confirmation and Marriage Services. The 
whole number is full of matter for thought. Note 
that in one of its reviews it quotes the authority of the 
surgeon of the London Lock Hospital that the repeal 
of the C.D. Acts was followed, not, as lie anticipated, ’ 
by an increase of disease, hut by a diminution both ■” 
of the number of cases and the virulence of the \ 
malady. 


The Woman at Home. 

Tuts month’s number is much belter than some ; 
recent ones have been. A11 illustrated article deals-, ; 
with “Athletic Sisters -the Hc/lets, the Leitches, 
and several other golfing sisterhoods, with famous ^ 
hockey and croquet-pla) ing sisters. Some of the 
pictures might give a handle to those who contend ?; 
that athletic sports do not invariably tend to feminin^r ? 
grace. Another article describes Nuneham, the Berk* 5 
shire seat of the Right Hon. Lewis Harcourt. Nune*’ ; - 
ham was the English home which Hawthorne founds 
“ as perfect as anything earthly could lie.” The 
opening at tide is upon a Colonial training school for i 
ladies at Arlcsey, near Hitchin. The vagueness of\* 
the training “ for the Colonies ” without, it would ?, 
seem, any reference to which Colony, or what part of 
any Colony, is selected—whether a town or country 
district, a tropical, sub-tropical, temperate, or cold 
climate—is amusing, to say the least. Canada, how- ' 
ever, seems to bo the Colony kept most in view. You;?, 
might keep house fifty years in most parts of NeW-~ 
Zealand, and never want to do mam of the things ? 
taught at this school. „ 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

A melanchoi.y inlerest attaches to a long and 
characteristic article in the Kivista cl Italia from the 
"pen of Professor Lombroso, whose death has been 
announced since it was in print. It deals with the 
artificial creation of Magi among primitive peoples, 
and describes and compares a number of curious 
customs connected with religious observances. G. 
Marangoni defends the painter known to us as 
f Sodoma from the accusations of Vasari, and makes 
out a good case for his hero. In a vivacious article 
' G. Lanzalone discusses the possibility of progressing 
towards a universal language. He thrusts aside Vola- 
puk, Esperanto, and all artificial languages as destined 
to fail miserably, yet be believes that by degrees a 
universal language might arise, a sublime bond of 
unity between all nations, towards which existing 
languages would be as dialects. He sees in the 
languages of all civilised people a tendency to absoi 'o 
an ever-increasing number of common words, and 
these should no longer be considered as barbarisms, 
but as “ civilisms,” English, he thinks, might have 
been the universal language were it not for the 
“enormous difficulty of the spelling and the pronun- 
, ciation,” He suggests that some international form 
of shorthand might be made to fit all languages. 

The Itassegfia Naziottalc publishes long letters from 
■ Fogazzaro and from Count Gallarati-Seotti on the 
school question, both urging that Catechism should 
. not be taught in Government elementary schools, as 
it is taught in so unsatisfactory a manner by teachers 
1 the majority of whom are agnostics. Tlu: Deputy, 
C. Calisse, writes lengthily on the politico-ieligious 
situation in Italy, and declares that the nation at large 
has no intention of iollowing in the footsteps of 
France, but admits that the Extreme Left in the 
Chamber is doing its utmost to drive the Govern¬ 
ment into an anti clerical policy. 

In the Nuova Antologia Grazia Deledda begins a 
new serial novel of Corsican peasant life. There is a 1 
•laudatory article on Tennyson, in honour of his cente¬ 
nary, and a vivid sketch of Alinda Brunamonti, the 
most distinguished Italian poetess of last century. She 
was both learned and pious, a good classical scholar, 
•-'and a devoted wile’ and mother. Her verse was 
^ purely idealistic, and was imbued with the beauty of 
^her native Umbrian province and with not a little of 
kithe spirit of St. Francis. Ii. Loevinson reviews the 
ijfirst volume of Ma/.zini’s complete letters, recently 
^published, and covering the years 1831-3. No letters 
fesf Mazzini are in existence written earlier 
Bhan his. twenty-third year. There is a chatty 
IftCcount of the growth of the cut-flower in- 
itory of the Italian Riviera, which is still increasing 
Ifjkpidly. Over 9,000,000 francs’ worth ol flowers 
^#ere exported last winter. Carnations are grown in 
|pe greatest abundance, then roses, then violets. It 

worth noting that the industry that has done so 
|tmich fc for Ligurian prosperity was due in the first 
Instance tp a German, Herr Winter, of Heidelberg, 
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who started rose-growing for export at Bordighera in 
1874. 

The Civiltb Callolica describes with warm approval 
a new union of Catholic women in Rome, the object 
of which is mainly educational, to prepare women for 
wider social and civic activity. It has been solemnly 
blessed by the Pope, and as it is t a he managed by 
the women themselves it should %rove very useful. 
Another article describes the growth of “ L’Action 
Fopulaire,'', the great Catholic publishing society 
which, starting in a small way at Rhcims, now covers , 
the greater part of France. In an article on thegj* v . 
sophy—one of a scries—a very vigorous attack Is 
made on Mine. Blavatsky, 

la Lettura describes, with many illustrations, the. 
extraordinary up-growth of a new Messina on the 
ruins of the old. Happily the new houses are all of 
wood and of not more than two stories. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The interest in the October Atlantic Monthly is 
mainly American. Mi Winthrop L. Marvin replies 
to a paper in the July number by “ A British Marine 
Olficer,” which expressed the amazement of European 
statesmen and naval and military experts at America’s 
having allowed her merchant fleet to be driven from 
the ocean. He does not agree that a “ free-ship ” 
policy would have averted this, but admits that 
Europe has now got the American carrying trade, and 
will not easily relinquish it—a mortifying state of 
things due, in the writer’s opinion, to the fact that the 
ship-sailing industry for foreign trade has been for 
nearly fifty years left outside the American protective 
system. The shipbuilder is protected, but the 
business of ocean-carrying is not. There are no 
subsides for American ships, and American ship¬ 
owners cannot compete against lines which are 
subsidised, sometimes heavily subsidised. China and 
the United States are the only important Govern¬ 
ments which do not subsidise their mercantile marine, 
and they have not much mercantile marine now tcu 
subsidise. Professor Hugo Miinsterbcrg writes I’ipori 
“The Standing of Scholarship in America.” 4 That 
standing is at present much lower than it should be, 
and lower than it is in Germany. As an exam 1 pie of 
the comparatively low regard in which scholars’ hip is 
held in America, he cites the recent death of . New¬ 
comb, the astronomer, astronomy being, he saysV the 
one science in which America has reached the , first 
rank. Newcomb’s death, however, “did not brn'ng 
the slightest ripple of excitement. The death of tjhc 
manager of the professional baseball games interested d 
the country rather more." Another rather interesting \ 
paper, difficult to summarise, deals with “ Sincerity in , 
Autobiography.”_ 

The Chautauquan begau in September and con¬ 
tinued in November two interesting studies, one on 
“ Women in Civilisation,” by C. W. Cooke, the other 
“A Reading Tour in Egypt.” Both are copiously 
illustrated. 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 


The German Army is frequently held up as a 
model for other countries; there are some people in 
Spain who think that the reputation of the Spanish 
Army would be enhanced if it were modelled after 
the German, and there are other people who hold 
the contrary view. In La Lcctura Sr. Mariano 
Marfil publishes a review of a book entitled “ Nine 
Months in the German Army,” and he takes advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity to say that *the German 
system could not be introduced into the Peninsula; 
it suits a cold, almost unimpressionable race because 
the members of that race are capable of being 
regarded as machines, but the Spaniard could not 
become an automaton. There is too much imagina¬ 
tion, too much fire, in the Spaniard; it would be out 
of the question to adopt Teutonic methods. In the 
same review Sr. Gabriel Maura Gamazo writes on 
the hygiene of eating in the thirteenth century among 
the inhabitants of Spain, Me gives some of the 
extraordinary mams and also some of the prescrip¬ 
tions of doctors for counteracting the effects of 
eating. Professor Adolfo Posada gives an account 
of the Sociological Congress held in Borne *in July. 

The most noteworthy article in Nuedro Tiempo is 
that on Co-operative Bakeries in foreign countries. 
In this article the writer deals with the co-operative 
movement in England and one or two other countries, 
-giving some statistics concerning the progress of co¬ 
operative institutions, especially bakeries, in Great 
Britain. Amongst the co-operative Societies of Eng¬ 
land and Scotland he gives the preference to that 
of Leeds, founded in 1847, and commencing with a 
small shop selling flour; to-day this society has 
50,000 members, and possesses eighty large ware¬ 
houses. The writer gives details of France, Italy, and 
Belgium in the same way, mentioning the principal 
societies in each country, and the business dime. 

Espaiia Mo Jan a contains another instalment of # 
the biography of Goya, the great Spanish painter, 
giving some amusing notes concerning the artist’s 
predilection for bull-fighting. It is said that when 
young he acted as bull-fighter to pay for his journey 
to Italy, but this is not proved; nevertheless, he 
appears to have been quite familiar with the vocation 
or profession. When in.Bordeaux, at the age of 
eighty years, he bragged before the exiles of his 
experience and skill, and proposed to show them in a 
practical way how a bull was killed. There are many 
pictures of bulls which were painted by him at 
different periods of his long life, one of which (“ The 
Escaping Bulls ”) is now in England. Another writer 
in this review criticises “ Don Quixote,” and in the 
course of his dissertation says that the Spanish writers 
of that time, as well as English writers of the period 
of Elizabeth, were not so original as most people sup¬ 
pose. Then there is a paper on what may be called 
the aristocratic church and the people’s church of 
Barcelona, 


“ North American Prisons and Reformatories ” is * 
the title of an article by Mr. A. van dcr Elst in 
Vragen des TjJs, in which the author gives much .. 
information about those institutions. He commences •< 
with the prison or reformatory constructed by William , 
Penn in his Transatlantic settlement. It was on the 7 
solitary confinement system, and the prisoners had ;J 
the Bible, and only the Bible, to enable them to pass 7 ‘ 
the time. That was the origin of the now famous 
Eastern Penitentiary, the dwellers in which have a 1 
fairly good time nowadays. The writer describes 
other United States prisons, and gives details of the , 
various forms of imprisonment; there are the leasing- 
out systems in the Southern States, where good con¬ 
duct men can finish their sentence on a plantation j';f! 
the automatic shortening principle, according to • 
which the convicts gain a rebate in time by reason of ; 
good behaviour; and others. An idea is given of 
the variations in punishment for similar crimes in the \ 
different States; in one, for instance, bigamy is 
punished with a maximum of two years’ imprison- \ 
ment, whereas it is four times as long in another !’ 
State. 


A biography of Abraham Lincoln is the leading 
feature in Onze Ea/ro. The next contribution is on 
Finland. The present repressive policy is regarded 
as a broach of faith from which the Finns have suf-' 
fered for a decade. “Russia will not listen to words,, 
she must be compelled by blows to lend an attentive' 
ear!” said a Finn to the writer of this article.: 
Another readable contribution is that on Rornain 
Rolland, a Frenchman, who may lie called an,* 
historian of music. Me has written on Musicians of ! 
Former Times and Musicians of Modern Times, and’’ 
his work is both interesting and original. ». 


In Dr Cids we have a comparison of Haw* 
thorne’s “ Blithedale Romance ” with another story 0f& 
the same time and place, “ Quia Absurdum.” AM 
contribution on the aviation week at Rheims is not 
worthy from the fact that it contains plans of theT§ 
Bleriot monoplane and the Farman biplane, as well|f 
as a view of the Wright machine in flight. But tftelf 
most interesting article is that on the “ Holland-Pj 
America Line,” which deals with emigration to 7 ? 
America, and contrasts American institutions with?:'* 
British, ultimately declaring that Holland, not EngMj 
land, is the mother country of the Americans. 


Elsevier is again full of illustrations, including many % 
reproductions of pictures by such French caricaturists ,|f 
and comic artists as Cham, Grdvin, and Gavarni, f 
The opening article is a biographical sketch of the;- 
well-known Dr. R. J. Blok, who has just celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his elevation to the'J 
position of Professor of History. • 
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The Book of the Month. 

THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


LIEUT. SHACKLETON’S STORY OF 

L AST month a small sailing vessel, gaily tricked 
out with flags, which lay in the Thames opposite 
the Temple, was visited by no fewer than 
30,000 persons, each of whom paid a shilling to go 
on board. The ship was small ; the quarters of tl c 
men were infinitesimal. Excepting a couple of halt- 
irown Esquimaux dogs, an old sled, and a pair of 
’ ice-boots, there was little or nothing to !>>■ seen on 
board. But the ship drew as a magnet those m 
whose veins coursed the life-blood of ntr \ iking 
ancestors. For its name was the Nimrod , and it was 
in this Vessel 1 lieutenant Shackloton and lus brave c.orn- 
; panions had sailed across desolate seas to the Antartir 
Continent. This month the weather-beaten hull wil. 


HIS DASH FOR THE SOUTH POLE. 

Lieutenant Shackleton’s eagerly expected work is, 
above everything else, an intensely human document. 
There are no strivings after efjgct, no gorgeous 
descriptions or too lurid details of the desperate 
plights in whjph the explorers were constantly finding 
themselves. It is a simple, unvarnished tale of the 
doings of intrepid men in the Antarctic solitudes, % 
tale which will stir the pulses of every reader and 
send a thrill of pride through every Briton. It is a 
narrative of the heroism of men who risked their lives 
day after day as they crossed ghastly crevasses and 
struggled forward against howling blizzards, on 
quarter rations, without a full meal for months, sufler- 
ing from snow-blimlness, dysentery, and bruises 
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O11 their Return from the South. 


bxert the same magnetic attraction in Liverpool, in 
Manchester, and in C'dasgow. For the Nimrod has 
>ecome a kind of pilgrim shrine, consecrated by the 
jravery, the devotion, ami the loyal good comradeship 
rf those whom she landed on the doorstep of the 
jpduth Pole. 

IF the ship attracted so many thousands, how much 
vaster will be the multitude which will listen to 
iLieutenant Shackleton’s lectures, and vaster still the 
Myriads who will follow the expedition day by day in 
"the pages of Lieutenant Shackleton’s hook, which 
has this month been published by Win. lleinemann, 
36s, net. 


innumerable. As we reVd of how they staggered 
along, starving, half-frozen, gasping Tor breath in the 
rarefied atmosphere of the gigantic plateau on which 
they were the only living things, we marvel that such 
superhuman exertions should be made merely in 
order to carry the Union Jack a few miles nearer the 
South I’ole. 

The hook divides itself into several sections. One 
deals with the preparations for departure and the 
arrival at the permanent ice. Another tells of the 
life at the winter quarters and the conquest of Mount 
Erebus, on the summit of which man for the first 
time planted his foot. Another gives Frofessot 




The Book of the Month. 


David’s account of his successful expedition in search 
of the Magnetic Pole. There are 180 pages of 
appendices devoted to the scientific results of the 
Expedition, and contributed by its scientific, members. 
It is, however, to the section giving an account of the 
dash for the South Pole that readers will probably 
first turn. It takes the form of a simple diary, 
where from day to day Lieutenant Shackleton 
set down the story of the wonderful march. This 
diary, terse, tb the point, must lake its place as the 
epic of Antarctic Exploration. 

THK POT.K NINKJ'Y-ST'.VEN MIT.VS AWAY. 

How calmly the determination to return is set 
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ponies for hauling the sledges were used, and were 
found to work splendidly. Had the fourth and last 
pony not vanished down a crevasse, and thus 
deprived the Expedition of its food supply for many 
days, the South Pole would probably have been 
reached. 

WITHOUT KURS. 

We arc accustomed to think of the Polar explorer 
as encased in furs and laden with much clothing. It 
is surprising to find that Lieutenant Shackleton and 
his companions were only habited in thick Jaeger 
underclothing, woollen shirt, singlet and jersey, 
having as the main protection against cold and 
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The Great Ice Barrier. A Wall of Ice, 120 feet high at this point. 


down ; but between the lines we can see the awful 
disappointment, so bravely borne :— 

January 6th.—This must lie our last outward man li with the 
sledge and camp equipment. 'Ijo-morruvv wo must leave camp 
with some food, and push as far south as possible and plant the 
Flag. We are at 8S degrees 7 minutes south to-night. It is 
blowing hard, and I would fail to explain my feelings if I had 
to write them down now that the end has mine. There is only 
one thing that lightens the disappoinlmenl, and tlial is the 
feeling that we have done all we could. It is the forces of 
nature that have prevented us from going right through. I 
cannot write more. 

The party who made the famous dash consisted of 
Lieutenant Shackleton, the leader of the whole Expe¬ 
dition, J. B. Adams, its second in command, E. S. 
Marshall, the surgeon, and F. Wild, who had been 
with Lieutenant Shackleton in the Distvrrry Expe¬ 
dition. Instead of dogs being relied upon, Siberian 


wind a blouse and trousers made of Burberry, a very 
light wind and water proof .material. They dis- 1 
pensed entirely with the usual pilot-cloth garments 
and furs. (>n their hands they wore woollen gloves, 
and over this mitts, which were the only fur covering . 
they had. On their feet they had several pairs of' 
heavy woollen socks and then finnesco hoots made 1 
of reindeer skin. Not only was their clothing very 
light, hut they frequently dragged the sledges clad: 
only in their singlets and pyjama trousers. At night 
they slept in fur sleeping-bags in their pyjamas. 

The influence of the sun on the icy plateau is well 
illustrated by the description of the ponies dripping 
with perspiration on the sunny flank, whilst their hair, 


was a mass of ice on the other. As the sun went, h 
round, the ice area on the ponies changed its position;! 
Ian not its si/e. The ponies were killed at#tated/> 
iuteivals in the order o( exhaustion. The absence of /5 
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carnivora of any sort made it possible to leave the 
carcasses and use them for food on the return 
journey. 

T1IE GREAT ANTARCTIC PLATEAU. 

On the way South they struggled up to a great 
plateau 10,000 feet high, fighting the last few days 
against a fearful blizzard. The ascent to this 
plateau was made over a glacier, and how the 
explorers escaped without broken limbs or sprained 
ankles is a marvel which Jaeutenant Shackleton 
sightly attributes to a higher Power. Having passed 
this glacier, he wrote : — 

Wc: have now Invert I nearly a hundred miles ■ i crevasscd 
ice and risen 6,ouo feet <>n tin* l.u'geG glacier in the world. Cine 


griping the edge. No sign of the pony. They soon 
helped Wild out of his dangerous position, but poor 
Socks had gone :— 

Wild had had a miraculous escape. lie was following up 
our tracks, and we had passed over a crevasse which was entirely 
covered with snow, but the weight of the tiony broke through 
the snow crust, and in a second all was <}'cr . We lay down 
and looked over the gulf, but no sound or^gn came to US; a 
black bottomless pit it seemed to be. 

On their return, following their former tracks, they 
constantly came to yawning crevasses across which 
when going South they had dragged the sledges, little^ 
knowing what a thin crust of snow and ice was 
between them and destruction. The longest da.y’s 
march was twenty-nine miles, when the wind 
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V more crevasscd slope and ve will be on the plateau, please God. 
-We are all lit and well. 

«. WALKING ON A GI.ASS ROOK. 

j.' The going amongst the crevasses must have been 
terrible. Wild describes the sensation of walking 
6 yer the fearful glacier, half ice and half snow, as like 
talking over the glass roof of a station :— 

jj. 1 > 

■ One gets somewhat callous os regards the immediate danger, 
Although we are always glad to meet crevasses with their coals 
jjp^f—that is, not hidden by the snow' c overing. 

f; , They were constantly falling into these hidden 
l&racks, being saved from death by the heavy sledge 
;*nd stout harness which attached them to it. On 
^one occasion, hearing a cry of “Help” (rom Wild, 
lithe others rushed back to his assistance, and saw the 
pony*sledge with the forward end down a crevasse, 
land Wild reaching out from the side of the gulf 


was behind— rushing 'be sledge, under sail, down 
icefalls and through crevasses—and the shortest some 
three miles. The actuul distance covered on that 
day being, however, three limes as much as after 
Socks disappeared down the crevasse, the men had 
to pull one sledge along first, and then go back again 
and draw the other one up to it. A laborious process 
indeed ! 

The explorers discovered a new mountain range, 
and we find the following entry in the diary :— 

These mountains are not beautiful in the ordinary acceptance 
of the term, but they are magnificent in their stern and rugged 
grandeur. No foot has ever trod on their mighty sides, and 
until we reached this frozen land no human eyes had seen their 
forms. 

PRIMITIVE MAN. 

On the journey South there was little chance of 
talking, but -on the return, with the wind behind* 
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conversation could be indulged in, and the principal 
and most earnest subject of discussion was food. 
Lieutenant Shacklcton writes:— 

The glory of the great mountains that towered high on either 
side, the majesty of the enormous glacier up which we travel left 
so painfully, did not appeal to our emotions to any great extent. 
Man becomes very primitive when he is hungry anil short of 
food, and we learned to know what it is to be desperately 
hungry. I used to wonder sometimes whether the people who 
suffer from hunger in the big cities of civilisation felt as we were 
feeling, and I arrived at the conclusion that they did not, for no 
barrier of law and order would have been allowed to stand 
between us and any food that had been available. The man 
who starves in a city is weakened, hopeless, spiritless, and we 
were vigorous and keen. 

Heated discussions took place about dishes invented 
by the explorers as they struggled forward, and their 
fancies wandered, depicting gigantic meals when once 
they reached winter quarters. “ I daresay,” says Lieu- 
tent Shackleton, 

that all this sounds very greedy and uncivilised to the reader 
who has never been on the verge of starvation, but, as I have 
said before, hunger makes a man very primitive. We did not 
smile at ourselves or at each other as we planned wonderful 
feats of over-eating. We were perfectly serious about the 
matter, and we noted, down in the back pages of our diaries 
details of the meals that w’e had decided to have as soon as we 
got back to the places where food was plentiful. » 

DIVIDING THE FOOD. 

Obviously, after so many weeks of semi-starvation, 
the nerves of the travellers got very much on edge. 
This appeared in the way in which the food was 
divided. Lieutenant Shackleton says :— 

We would make the biscuits last as long as possible, and 
sometimes we tried to save a bit to eat in the sleeping-bag later 
on, but it was hard to do this. If one of us dropped a crumb 
the others would point it out, and the owner would wet his 
finger in his mouth and pick up the morsel. Not the smallest 
fragment was allowed to escape. 

We used to “turn backs” in order to ensure eijuitahle 
division of the food. The cook would pour the hoosh into the 
pannikins and arrange the biscuits in four heaps. Perhaps some 
one would suggest that one pannikin had rattier less in it than 
another, and if this view was endorsed by the others there 
would be a readjustment. Then when wc were all satisfied 
that the food had been divided as fairly as possible, one man 
would turn his back, and another, pointing at one pannikin or 
group of biscuits, would say, “Whose?” The man who had 
his back turned, and therefore could not see the food, would 
give a name, and so the distribution would proceed, each of us 
always feeling sure that the smallest share had fallen to our lot. 

The difficulty of the cook’s work Can readily be 
imagined. It was still more trying when pony 
meat was being used. No one had much relish for 
the little dice of tough and stringy meat, so the cook 
had to be very careful indeed in his division. On 
the whole the meat from the'ponies seems to have 
been good, although poor old Chinaman was a 
particularly tough and stringy horse. The best meat 
was from the neck and rump, the stringy portion 
coming from the ribs and legs. 

When meat was plentiful they used to suck frozen 
raw fragments as they marched along. Later they 
could Taot afford to use the meat except on a definite 
allowance. Lieutenant Shackleton says that when 
they were living on meat their desires for cereals and 
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farinaceous foods became stronger. “ Indeed, any 
particular sort of food of which we wqie deprived 
seemed to us to he the food for which nature craved.” 

One of the ponies had been shot at the end of a very 
severe day’s inarch when he was thoroughly done up. 
And it is to eating his flesh on the return journey that 
the explorers attribute the dysentery which attacked 
them. 

TEETH EXTRACTING AND HEARD TRIMMING. 

They took no scissors or teeth extracting instru¬ 
ments with them, consequently could not trim their . 
beards or draw teeth. The moisture from the con¬ 
densation of the breath accumulated on the beard ; 

and trickled on to the Burberry blouse ; there, of 
course, it froze, and the process of taking off the 
blouse was exceedingly painful. Wild suffered from 
severe toothache, and it required several days’ hard 
work at odd times before Marshall succeeded in 
digging the tooth out. 

Christmas Day was celebrated with the only full 
meal they had in three months :— 

“We are very f.ir away from all the world,” is the entry in 
the cli.iry, “ami home thoughts have been much with us. t 
These interiupted by pitching lorward into a hidden crevasse 
more than once. Ah, well 1 we shall see all our own people 
when the work here is done.” 

The danger of lrost-bitc was always present:— 

livery now and then one of our party’s feet go, and the un- ' 
fortunate beggar has to take his leg out of the sleeping-bag and 
have his frozen foot nursed into life again by placing it inside 
the shirt of his almost equally unfortunate neighbour. 

On February 15th Lieutenant Shackleton writes: 

“ My birthday to-day. I was given a present of 
a cigarette made out of pipe tobacco and some 
coarse paper we had with us. It was delicious.” j. 
Another birthday occurred on February 2nd and 
was celebrated with two lumps of sugar, making ? 
five each in the cocoa. On February 13th ,4 
there was much rejoicing, as they picked up 
the Chinaman depot and dined off the pony’s 
kver, which tasted splendid. Poking about in the "■> 
snow Lieutenant Shackleton came across some hard f 
red stuff—Chinaman’s blood frozen into a solid core. . 
They dug it up and found it a welcome addition to’Vja 
their food. .1$ 

DREAMS AND REALITY. X'j 

By F’ebruary 17th they were getting weak and had i 
tragic dreams of finding food to eat, but rarely had f 
the satisfaction of dreaming that they were actually. 
eating :— 

Ixist night I did taste bread and butler. We look at each 
other as we eat our scanty meals and feel a distinct grievance if 
one man manages to make his hoonh last longer than the rest ■' 
of us. 

On February 21st we read :— 

In ordinary Polar work one would not think of travelling in 
such a severe blizzard, but our need is extreme and we must 
* keep going. It is neck or nothing with us now. Our food lies 
ahead and death stalks us from behind. We are so thin that 
our bones ache as we lie on the hard snow in our sleeping-bags, 
from which a great deal of the hair has gone. To-nigh^we '■■■“ 
stewed some of the scraps of Grisi meat, and the dish tasted \ 
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?; delicious. Too cold to write ttioie. Thank God, wc are ucar- 
‘ ing the ] SI nil’. 

The next day they came across the tracks of four 
men with dogs. T’his was the party which, as arranged, 
had deposited a depot for them many miles South of 
< the winter quarters. They found a stump of a 
‘ cigarette and three small hits of chocolate and a 
little bit of biscuit, after searching the ground for 
such unconsidered trifles, and they turned back for 
them :— 

, . I was unlucky enough to gel (lie hil of biscuit, and a cuiiou 1 * 

' unreasoning anger took possession of me for a moment at my 
f bad luck. It shows how primitive wc have become, and how 
much the question of even a morsel of food affects our judgment. 
We are near the end of our food, but as we haw staked every¬ 
thing on the bluff Jrepot, we had a gooil feed to-night. If 
we do not pick up the depot there will*be absolutely no hope 
for us. 

And so they went on until they reached the large 
depot and safety. 

THE BEGINNING OK TIIE EXPEDITION. 

Lieutenant Shackleton begins his book with a history 
of how he prepared for the Expedition. In a few terse 
sentences he passes over the great difficulty he had 
in raising the necessary funds. After almost abandon¬ 
ing the venture he had enough money promised him, 
•V but at the last moment not all of it was forthcoming, 

■ V and it was not until he readied the Antipodes and the 
£ Governments of Australia and New Zealand came to 
' his assistance that the position became moic salis- 
}•■ factory. The former gave him ^£5,000, the latter 
* ^1,000. 'I he British Government nothing. Since 
his return it has, however, granted him ,£30,000. 

- Would that grant have been made, 1 wonder, if the 
gallant dash for the South Pole had not been the out¬ 
standing feature of the Expedition ? “ As the Expedi¬ 
tion was entirely my own venture,” says ] aeulenant 
Shackleton, “ I was not hampered by committees of 
any sort; 1 kept the control of all arrangements in 
my own hands, and thus avoided delays.” John 
Angell James once declared that if Noah had been* 
hampered with a committee the ark would never have 
T been built ! Lieutenant Shackleton evidently agrees 
5 , with him. 

AVOIDING SCURVY. 

The victualling of the Expedition was a heavy task. 
He says :— 

I It is now recognised that scut vy may tie avoided if the closest 
attention is given to the picpatalion and selection of foodstuffs 
1 along scientific lines, and 1 may say at once that our efforts in 
this direction were successful, for during the whole course of the 
expedition we had not one ease of sickness uttiibutablc directly 
■ or indirectly to the foods wc had brought with us. Indeed, 
beyond a few- colds, apparently due to germs from a bale of 
i blankets, we experienced no sickness at all at the winter 
t quarters. 

Lieutenant Shackleton gives a most interesting list 
of everything taken for human consumption. Ollier 
I* articles of equipment ranged from “ needles and nails 
to a Remington typewriter and two Singer sewing- 
g , machines. There was a gramophone to provide us 
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with music, and a printing-press, with type, roltefs, 
paper and other necessaries, for the production of ^ 
book during the winter night. We even had hockey 
sticks and a football.” 1 

THAT MAN IN SURREY. 

Lieutenant Shackleton was able to borrow certain 
costly instruments and charts fl»m the Admiralty, 
but it was in the scientific equipment that he felt 
most sorely the pinch of necessary economy :— 

I approached the Royal Society with a view to securing the 
loan of the Eschen-Hagcn magnetic instruments that had been 
“used by liie Disctrutry, lint that body was unable to lend th^m, 
a prior claim having been conceded to some gentleman who 
was doing magnetic work in Surrey. 

THE “NIMROD.” 

Although public fancy has been caught by the 
Nimrod, she actually had little to do with the success 
of the Expedition. In fact, she was little more than 
a ferry boat which transported the explorers from 
New Zealand to their winter quarters. For Lieu¬ 
tenant Shackleton had decided to live on land and 
fend die boat home :iL.im. The Nimrod was actually 
purchased font de muv/x, Lieutenant Shackleton not 
being able to afford the Jijorn, a new vessel of about 
700 tons burthen and with powerful triple-expansion 
engines, belter equipped in every way than the forty- 
year-old Nimrod. Of the Nimrod he says :— 

The ship was small and old, and her maximum speed under 
steam was hardly more than six knots, but on the other hand 
she was strongly built, and quite able to face rough tieatmcnt 
in the ice. ... I must confess that T was disappointed when I 
first examined the little ship, to which 1 was about to commit 
the hopes and aspiration of many years. ... 1 had not then 
become acquainted with the n> 1 iy good qualities of the Nimiod, 
and my first impicssion l.aully did justice to the plucky old ship. 

THE VOYAGE SOUTH. 

It does not require much imagination to guess that 
the Nimrod was in a frightfully crowded condition 
when site set out from Lyttleton on January 1st, 1908. 
The ship was towed to save coal, and so tempestuous 
was the journey that before ice was -reached it 
appeared inevitable that she would sink. She often 
rolled over fifty degrees from the perpendicular on 
each side. The ponies had a specially hard time of 
it. But the Expedition was soon revelling “ in the 
indesciibable freshness of the Antarctic that seems tc 
permeate one’s being, and which must be responsible 
for that longing to go again which assails each 
explorer from Tolar regions.” 

SETTING UP WINTER QUARTERS. 

Landing, finding winter quarters, and transhipping 
the coal were tremendous tasks, but were safel) 
accomplished at last. One of the difficulties encoun¬ 
tered immediately th" stores were landed and pilec 
up on shore was a violent blizzard, which buried then 
with frozen spray; five days’ hard work were needec 
before the cases could be got out again. The hut 
which had been brought from England in sections 
was soon erected on the site chosen, and was sur 
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- . founded by a wall made of the provisions. Space 
J ‘t was limited, but the hut was warm, and was lit with 
acetylene. Rather different^ from the smoking wicks 
swimming in blubber fat of earlier explorers ! 

THE MANCHURIAN PONIES. 

After his experience with dogs on the Discovery 
Expedition Lieutenant Shackleton had a very poor 
opinion of them as draft animals, and took ponies 
instead. Owing to their unfortunate (Jesire to cat 
everything that came their way four speedily died : — 
We established ourselves at tin* winter quarters with eijdit 
ponies, but unfortunately wc lo,t four ot them within a month 
of our arrival. I hail neglected to see that the animals had a 
supply of salt given to them, ana as they loutid a saline flavour 
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all been left for Lieutenant Shackleton, and the dogs 
for other expeditions, so the three explorers had to 
pull the sledges, which they did with relays. Jn con¬ 
sequence they made very small progress at times, but 
averaged eleven miles a day during the whole trip of 
1,250 miles. Amongst other things they took posses- 
sion of Victoria Land lor the British Empire. 

Various experiments were tried in cooking the seal 
llcsli. Even under the best conditions this never 
appeared to have been very palatable. They tried 
using the old tea-leaves oi the previous meal mixed 
with new ones to make the tea stronger. “ This," says 
the Professor, “ was Mnckay’s idea, and Mawson and I 
at the time did not appreciate the experiment. Later 
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in the volcanic sand umlci their feet, due to the fact Unit flic 
blizzards had sprayed all the land near I he shore with sea water, 
they ate it at odd moments. All the ponies seem to have done 
this, hut some were more addicted 10 the habit than the others. 
Several of them became ill, and we were quite at a loss to 
• account for the trouble until Sandy died. Then a post-mortem 
examination revealed the fact that his stomach contained many 
pounds of sand, and the cause of the illness of the other ponies 
became apparent. 

THE QUEST EUR THE MAGNETIC SOUTH POLE. 

Dr. David’s account of the journey which he under¬ 
took with Mawson and Mackay to locate the exact 
position of the Magnetic Pole is exceedingly interest¬ 
ing. He evidently possesses a fund of dry humour. 
Although this party also was on half rations, seals were 
often found, and they were able to supplement the 
provisions they took with them, so that they did not 
suffer so severely from starvation. The horses had 


on, however, we were very glad to adopt it.’’ In fact, 
they ultimately boiled the bags in which the tea had 
been kept! 

They were much troubled by the stickiness of the 
ice sui face, due to the sun’s heat, and adopted 
nocturnal habits, an experiment they found fairly 
successful. 

AN ILLUSIVE POLE. 

The party encountered two large glaciers which 
had to be circumvented, and when they finally got on 
to the plateau, some 7,000 feet high, on which the 
Magnetic Pole was situated, they had to struggle on 
with greatly reduced rations, but at this high altitude 
were not troubled with the thawing ice and snow 
which had hampered them so much in the earlier 
stages of their journey. • 

Professor David recounts many exjieriences similar 
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to those described by Lieutenant Shackleton, amongst 
Others the pain they experienced owing to their 
beards freezing Lev their helmets. When at last they 
were .within reach of where the Pole was supposed to 
be, the instruments showed that instead of moving 
eastwards, as it bad done between 1841, when obser¬ 
vations were taken by Sabine, and 1902, when 
observations were taken by the Discovery Expedi¬ 
tion, it had travelled to the North-West. This meant 
that they had to journey for four more days, and 
consequently had to put themselves on still shorter 
rations. 

BOTH MAUNKJJC POLES ON BRITISH TERRITORY' 

The final dash to the Pole was made wituout 
Sledges or any other equipment, hut as the magnetic 
needle of the compass was of no use they had to set 
Up all their available impedimenta along the road in 
order that they might find their way back again. 

Having finally arrived at the mean position of the 
45 outh Magnetic Pole they hared I heir heads, hoisted 
ithe Union Jack, and at 3.30 p.111. Saturday, January 
-16 th, Professor David repeated the words of Lieu¬ 
tenant- Shackleton’s instructions, “ I hereby take 
^pssession of this area now containing the Magnetic 
jPolc for the British Empire.” 

The party had an adventurous journey hack again 
to their depot, where they had arranged lowa it for the 
Nimrod. 

The total distance travelled from the winter 
quarters to the Magnetic Pole and back again to 
the depot, where they were picked up by the Nimrod , 
was about 1,260 miles. Seven hundred and forty 
miles of this was relay work, and the party dragged 
a weight of about half a ton the whole distance. 

They were absent on the journey for one: hundred 
and twenty-two days; five of these were spent in the 
tent during heavy blizzards, and five in experimenting 
j|n cooking with blubber and preparing supplies of 
$e$d ready for the journey. 

It was only on the high plateau that they felt the 
Mise cold we associate with those regions. Pro- 
asor David says that had they had an efficient team 
of dogs they could have completed the journey in 
$jalf the time it actually-occupied. 

- THE CONQUEST OF MOUNT ERElitJS. 

Mount Erebus was in full view from the winter 
irters, and “ a strong glow on Erebus ” was con- 
jtly reported. A huge steam column shot up at 


times to a height of 3,000 to 4,000 feet. The ex plot- J 
ing party had an adventurous time, nearly losing , 
Brocklohurst on the way in a blizzard. At length 
they reached the top of* the crater, which they thus 
describe: - 

We stood on the verge of a vast abyss, and at first could see 
neither to the bottom nor across it on necount of tPj 1 huge mass 
of steam tilling the crater and soaring aloft in a dlsanm 500 to 
1,000 ft. high. After a continuous loud hissing sound, lasting 
for some minutes, there would come from below a big dull 
boom, and immediately gnat globular masses of steam would 
ru-h upwards to swell the volume of the snow-white cloud 
which ever sways over the crater. This phenomenon recurred 
at intervals during the whole of our stay at the crater. Mean¬ 
while, the air around us was extremely redolent of burning 
sulphur. Presently a pleasant northerly biccze fanned away 
the steam cloud, and at once the whole crater stood revealed to 
us in all its vast extent ami depth. Mawson’s angular measure¬ 
ment made the depth 900 ft. and the greatest width about half 
a mile. 

They found that the actual height of Mount Erebus 
is 13,370 ft. This is 448 ft. higher than was sup¬ 
posed and than is at present given on the Admiralty 
charts. 

- FOR A FUTURE EXPEDITION. 

When leaving the winter quarters Lieutenant 
Shackleton deposited a supply of stores sufficient to 
last fifteen men lor one year :— 

I left al the winter quarters on Cape Roydx a supply of stores 
.sufficient to last fificcn men for one year. Ttie vicissitudes of 
life in the AnLaictie are such that such a supply might prove of 
the greate-l value to some future expedition. The hut was 
locked up and the key hung up outside where it would lie easily 
found, and we readjusted the lashing of the hut so that it might 
be aide to withstand the attacks of the blizzards during the years 
to come. Inside the hut I left a letter slating what had been 
accomplished by the expedition, and giving some other informa¬ 
tion that .light be useful to a future party of explorers. 

Many side expeditions were made for scientific and 
, other put [loses ; all of them are interesting reading. 
There is a useful introduction by Dr. Hugh Robert 
Mill. 

The two volumes contain between them 687 pages 
of letterpress, and in addition some 250 magnificentres; 
photographs, which show that the members of thir th< 
expedition were well able to use the nine camertbout 
they took with them. Seyera! of the illustratioh the 
are in colours, enabling the reader to have a go never 
idea of the wonderful light effects in the Antarctic, ’erie,- 
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lUOr.KARHICAL. 

Tiif. most interesting biographical books published 
last month are three : (1) Lady St. I lelier’s Alemories of 
Fifty Years (Ed. Arnold. i 5s.), a delightful book of 
gossipy reminiscences of last half-century, by a lady 
who really knew almost everyone who was worth 
knowing in English Society, literature and art It is 
in every respect the antithesis of Lady Cardigan’s 
Recollections. It contains no scandal, and it intro¬ 
duces us to most of the famous people of the last half 
of the nineteenth century. (2) Mr. E. T. Cook’s 
Memoir of Edmund Garrett (Ed. Arnold. 7 os. 6d. net). 
Edmund Garrett was once described by Lord Milner 
as “a new Stead without any of the faults of the old 
one.” Mr. Cook knew him well, and has given us a 
singularly touching sketch of one of the most fascinat¬ 
ing personalities in British journalism. Garrett was 
a hero, a politician, and a poet. All who knew him 
loved him, and 1 count it one of the services which I 
rendered to my generation that 1 introduced him to 
journalism and trained him to the craft. (3) Life of 
M/. IV. E. If. Lceky. This is a memoir of one of 
the most considerable historians of recent times, lie 
was a faithful toiler, a conscientious thinker, and an 
earnest politician. But as a man he was not attiac- 
tive, and his memoir is not brilliant. Nevertheless, 
it is a biography which should stand by the side 
of his Histories of Rationalism and of European 
Morals. 

One of the biggest hooks of biography is the Auto¬ 
biography of Sir II. At. Stanley , edited by his wife. 
It is a handsome volume containing sixteen photo¬ 
gravures and a map. Stanley was a voluminous 
n/riter, and this is a voluminous book. It contains 
'5,50 pages, and ought to be on the shelves of every 
1 library. As a record of heroism and adventure it 
, is second to none. I congratulate Lady Stanley 
' non the way in which she has done her work, 
^ regret very much that it is impossible for me 
"•1 more than cordially commend the book to my 
^TS. 

. ^difficult subject delicately handled is Francis 
msec’s Chateaubriand and his Court of Women 
Plfjtnan and Hall. 15s. net). Harsh moralisings 
f*%oided, but we have a very clear picture of 
^eaubriand as a finished actor, a good journalist, 
Jsid statesman, and a worse husband, and all through 
$fe prince of lovers. What more would you ? 

cardinal newman’s brother. 

Francis W. Newmau, younger brother of Cardinal 
Newman, whose Memoir and Letters , by L Giberne 
Sieveking, have been published by Kegan Paul, has 
certainly been overshadowed by his brother. Francis 
was for forty-five years an Agnostic, though in later 
life he returned to Christianity. A Professor at 


University College, he was “certainly one of the 
greatest mathematical and classical scholars of his 
clay ’’ ; and among his students, whose reminiscences 
have been drawn upon for this biography, were Sir 
Alfred Wills, Sir Edward Fry. and Mr. de Morgan. 

1 le was a vegetarian, and a staunch champion 
of “ Votes for Women ” when any such cham¬ 
pionship w'as altogether exceptional; and he had 
many of the characteristics, including a total lack 
of humour, of the humanitarian reformer and philan¬ 
thropist, with a dash of what is unkindly called 
the “crank.” He enjoyed the friendship of Dr. 
Martineau and Miss Swanwiek, and he was a lifelong 
champion of the weak ; but there was not merely an 
extraordinary lack of sympathy between the brothers, 
there was something almost amounting to antipathy 
(411 jip. 10s. net). 1 

T!IE Al’STKIAN C<U KT IN IIIE NINETEEN TH CENTURY. 

Sir Horace Rurnbold, formerly our Ambassador in 
Vienna, begins his book by some account of Maria 
Theresa and her sons anti sut eessors, going as far 
back as 1740; the rest of it covers the period of 
Austeriit/. and Wagram, the Vienna Congress, the 
V ienna Revolution, and the history of Austria durirfg 
the long reign of the present Emperor. The book is 
mainly historical, and those who want Court scandal 
need not turn to it, for tattle of all sorts is carefully 
avoided. There are some interesting portraits 
(Methuen. 374 pp. 18s. net). 

HIOHI.Y SPICED HISTORY. 

To Mr. W. R. H. Trowbridge w r e owe a recent 
book containing numerous spicy stories about Napo-, 
Icon’s womenfolk ; and in Maurice de Sa.xe , Marshal 
jtf France, one of the two or three hundred odd 
illegitimate sons of Augustus the Strong, Elector of \ 
Saxony, he has a congenial subject, for the narration * 
of whose career he has been obliged to griib up an \ 
incalculable number of old scandals. Saxe belonged s 
to the class of ha lards de roi, and in this book wits'-.' 
seem to live in an atmosphere of bdtards de roi and' 
royal mistresses. N cverlheless, Saxe was . a per- ,: 
sonality, and endowed with a picturesqueness p Cvt 
character analogous to that picturesqueness of appfeatf* 
ancc which dirt and dilapidation often lend to a town 
or village. The book is a very fair sample of thej^ 
“ literary exhumations,” as the writer calls thena,F 
which are so frequent to-day, and for which no permiC) 
from the Home Office—unfortunately, some will 
- is required. (343 pp. Unwin. 15s. net.) ” 

'■# 

l.OMISROSO’s LAST WORDS. 


The most remarkable book of the month, from the 
point of view of Psychical Research, is the Englisjr^ 
translation of Professor Lombroso’s book, 
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Death — What 1 It is translated by W. S. Kennedy, 
and published by Fisher Unwin in a; ten-shilling 
volume. Its _full title is “ After Death—What ? 
Spiritistic Phenomena and their Interpretation.” 
The book was published in England ( n Monday the 

18th. Pro¬ 
fessor Lom- 
broso died 
the next day 
in Italy. 
Now, the fol¬ 
lowing day 
he appeared 
at Julia’s 
Bureau, weak 
and sotne- 
w hat f a- 
tigued. lie 
g ave his 
greetings to 
me as an 
old friend, 
and assured 
me that he. 
was d e- 
lighled with 
the world in 
w h i e h he 
found him- 
self. He 

promised to attach himself to the research depart¬ 
ment of Julia’s Bureau, working together with Mr. 
Myers and others in the investigation of the laws 
governing the incarnate and discarnate. At some 
future time 1 hope to be able to secure Professor 
Lombroso’s annotations of his last book. It will be 
;interesting to compare his speculations as to life after 
death with his record of his own experiences. 

• Of the book itself it is unnecessary at present to 
Speak at length. It is in many respects one of the 
jrnost notable contributions to psychic literature which 
fhave appeared since Sir William Crookes's investiga¬ 
tions in spiritualism. Professor l.ombroso began by 
-being a pronounced materialist, as he says in the first 
paragraph in his book •— 

r ever there wa-. an individual in the world opposed to 
' y-fj|ritisni by virtue of scientific education, and, I may say, by 
Spstinct, I was that person. Iliad made it the indefatigable 
pursuit of a lifetime to defend the thesis that e\ery foice is a 
property of matter and the soul an emanation of the brain, 
jPtKl for years and years had laughed at the idea -•! centre-tables 
mod chairs having souls. 

Iff But, as he adds, “ I always had a passionate devo- 
JnOO to my own special science, my own flag, T have 
md a still more ardent love of the truth, the" verifica- 
pOO of the fact.” 

In this book, the last work which we shall have 
from his pen, he gives testimony with no uncertain 
Sound, for he declares f hat however doubtful each 
Separate case may appear, in the ensemble they 
form sue!*, a compart web of proof as wholly to 



baflle the scalpel of doubt. He admits, as all 
inquirers must do, that in psychical matters we are 
very far from having attained scientific certainty; 
to his eyes “ the spiritistic, hypothesis is visible like a 
continent incompletely submerged by the ocean, in 
which are visible in the distance broad islands raised 
above the general level, and which only ip the vision 
of the scientist are seen to coalesce in immense 
and compact body of land, while the shallow mob 
laughs at the seemingly audacious hypothesis of the 
geographer/ 

The “ shallow mob ’’ is a good phrase. It is an 
immense gain to have an observer so keen and a 
man so resolute now at our service on the other side. 
He will be an invaluable reinforcement to the com¬ 
pany of scientists who have passed on, and who arc 
tievoting their quickened energies and widened intel¬ 
ligence to bridging the grave from the other side. 

An interesting fact may be noted in connection 
with the death of Professor Lombroso. On the day 
before his death his two relatives, who were sojourn¬ 
ing in the Italian lakes, received a strong impression 
that he was dying. They hastened to him, to find him 
apparently in perfect health, and spent the evening in 
friendly discussion. When they parted for the night 
they little knew they were not to meet again on this 
side, for in the. morning l.omhroso was dead. 


JiOOKS- l’SYCinCAI, AND OfCUI.T. 


I gladly welcome a popular edition of the Life and 
World Work of Thomas Lake Harris (C. W. Pearce 
and Co., Glasgow. 7s. 6d.). Mr. Cuthbert is a faith¬ 
ful disciple and worshipper of his master, and this 
book, written from personal direct knowledge by an 
almost lifelong associate, is an authentic record of 
one of the most remarkable men of the nineteenth 
century. 


Mr. Werner Laurie published last month the long-1 
expeett d book on Psychical Science and Christianity ,, 
by Miss E. Katherine Bates (6s.), whose previous 
books, “ Seen and Unseen ” and “ Do the Dead ’ 
I >cpart ? ’ have had such well-deserved popularity. It 
is a great pity that Miss Bates, who is a devo u 
Churchwoman, was not asked to read the substa^/ nc< 
of her book in a paper at the last Church Cone ^ re ? s > 
which fumbled, more or less unintelligently, ovr jj r 
subject. Miss Bates knows what, she is writing r TI } 

She is a natural psychic who is familiar wit°' t le 
whole range of psychic literature, and she has _ e y er ^ 
found any difficulty in reconciling her new discov , 
with her ancient faith. In this volume she expt. ai 
that she has done this believing that:— f 

Behind all creeds stands the Eternal Father-—the Eterrl a i 
Love : and the Logos who comes forth to teach us this, an\i 
whom wc call The Christ. ■ 


The ultra-orthodox and the extreme unbelievers 
will equally dislike this book. But those who are 
feeling their way along the new paths will be glad 
to have their hand grasped by one who has trodden 
the same road and has never parted from the 
faith. 
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The Changing World is the title given to a collec¬ 
tion of fifteen lectures delivered recently by Annie 
Besant. It is published by the Theosophical Publish¬ 
ing Company at 3s. 6d. I* should be read by all 
those .who wish to keep themselves informed as to 
the latest stages of the evolution of the mind of 
one of the most extraordinary women of our time. 
Mrs. Besant is much more in sympathy both with 
Christianity and with spiritualism than she has been 
at any previous stage of her career. Her prophecies 
concerning the Coming Race and the Coming Christ 
are very suggestive, and might be read with 
advantage in all Christian pulpits. These lectures 
mark the latest—it would be rash to say the last—• 
stage in the growth of a soul. Whether or not 
Mrs. Besant is the reincarnation of Hypatia and 
Giordano Bruno, she is a very gifted, a very honest, and 
a \ery good woman, whose words are much better 
worth listening to than those of most of our spiritual 
teachers of cither sex and of any creed. 

Two stories of reincarnation came out last month, 
one entitled Jit birth (Greening. 6s.). Mr. Rathmell 
Wilson has apparently been under the glamour of 
Mrs. Besant. He describes her m bis story, which is 
slight but not uninteresting. A man and woman 
who in a previous life had loved and suffered, the 
man from the pride of the woman, are reincarnated 
in the same sex in order that the pride of the woman 
might be abased and justice be done. From the 
point of view of justice it is unconvincing. The 
other story bears the suggestive title, The Astral 
Bridegroom. It is published by W. Rider, and is 
from the prolific pen of Mr. R. J. Tees, whose 
previous novels, all of psychic origin, are, “ Through 
the Mists," “The Life Elysian,” “The Car of 
nimbus and the Heretic.’* “ The Astral Bride¬ 
groom ” is a reincarnation study, and costs 3s. 6d. 

PSYCHIC FICTION. 

1 he Witch-Queen of Ahem, by Ena Fitzgerald 
(Greening. 6s.), is a picturesque romance with the 
slenderest of historical settings, yet sufficient to give 
vivid colouring to an interesting plot, which is centred 
in the Court of the Pharaohs. Although the story 
deals with the whims and wiles of a fascinating queen, 
there are none of the steieotyped love passages, and 
instead we have an absorbing narrative which both 
pleases and thrills. Astrology, black magic, and 
other mysteries are with us on every page, but 
imagination is never strained and virtue is made to 
triumph. 

1 'he Column of Dust, by Evelyn Underhill (Messrs. 
Methuen. 6s.), is a powerful psychic novel full of sad 
philosophisings, wherein an ugly problem is presented 
m language of singular felicity, pathos, and charm. 
Constance, the chief character, is a curious .and com¬ 
plex study, whose blunt absence of average morals 
places her as far below the level of ordinary so-called 
civilised humanity as her realised capacity for self- 
sacrifice raises her high above it. Modern drawing-room 


occultism and its devotees are sketched with faithful 
vividness, and the descriptions of scenery among the 
Northern hills, when; Constance finds the recluse in 
possession of the Holy Grail, contain word-pictures 
of exquisite delicacy and beauty. 

“Tills C.l.IMPSK.” OK TilR UND1SCOVKRK1) COUNTRY 

Mr. Arnold Bennett represents his leading character 
—1 cannot say “ hero,” for he is far from being 
heroic—as struck down with, presumably, heart 
disease. This after a “ scene ” with his wife. He 
thinks he dies, and the wife and household think so 
too. Then comes “ the glimpse ” of the undiscovered . 
country beyond this life. The eyes see what they 
could not see before—the thought-shapes, for in¬ 
stance, from the brain of a living being. But they also 
see what they did see before, all that goes on in the 
home where the body to which they belonged is sup¬ 
posed to be lying dead. The “dead” man still desires 
companionship, and he has it—with a woman, “ on a 
level of noble simplicity not to he conceived on the 
earthly plane.” “ Our life together was the essence 
of life, classically purged of the extrinsic ; it was raised 
to the elemental." And, as on earth, so beyond the 
earth, his chief and enduring pleasures are intellectual. , 
He is just realising that his world is hut a dream* 
world, a thought-world, created, felt, seen, because 
desired, when a harsh, strident gong clangs him 
back again into life. It is a book which strikes 
at first, but does not hear much reflection or a re* ' 
reading (Chapman and Hall. 6s.). 

ANN VKKONICA. I!V H. (’,, Whi.I.S. 

This is a book three-fourths of which is good, ana 
very very good. 'Hie remaining fourth is bad, and 
very very bad at that. In Ann Veronica (Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.) Mr. Wells has [lainted to the life tie - 
vague aspirations, the restless yearnings of a revolt 
ing daughter, who, desiring to realise herself, runs:' 
away from home and tries to make her way in ' 
London, with the usual vicissitudes. All that is very, 
photographically done—although it is rather difficult 1 ' 
to believe that Ann, nurtured on modern novels, and 
modern plays, should be such an unsuspecting;)! 
innocent as to go to a cabinet particulicr in a West)* 
End restaurant with a man who has lent her £40.'. 
on no security, without in the least expecting what;, 
would happen. Fortunately Ann had been taught : 
jiu-jitsu, and her fist saved her from the worst. , t. 

Mr. Wells amuses himself by gibes at the Fabian 
Society and the Suffragettes, all of which can be well 
forgiven him. But what is quite unpardonable is his j 
undisguised exultation in the deliberate decision of ; 
his heroine to contract an adulterous union withal 
man who has been the co-respondent in a divorce ease,*' 
and who has been living in immoral relations with, 
other women. Instead of being repel'ed by the 
confession of his surrender to the craving 111 his, 
blood, Ann says :— 1, 

I don’t think il makes a ruu of difiertnee exceptor one 
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thing. I love you more. I’ve wanted you always. I did not 
dream, not even in my wildest dreaming, that you might have 
need of me. 

‘So she insists upon going to satisfy his need, and it 
may be said her own also, for Mr. Wells does not 
tnincc matters. To him all the restless cravings of 
Ann—and therefore, it is suggested, the whole woman 
movement of our tinu—are neither more nor less than 
the prompting of a physical animal appetite. Therefore, 
as Ann did not like the suitor who wanted to marry 
her, she went off with another woman’s husband, and 
Mr. Wells in every page in the last quarter of his 
, book says, Ouite right, too ! 

Such a wilful exaltation o( the important < of the 
'. temporary satisfaction of the passion of the individual 
over the welfare of the whole community was hardly 
to have been expected from so thoughtful a soeiolo- 
i gist as Mr. Wells. Ann’s experiment may or may 
not turn out a success, but her example will pave 
the way to perdition for many another woman. 

In Mr. Wells’ eyes woman is merely ancillary to 
man. She cannot exist by herself. “ Find your man, 
v that’s the rule; all the rest is humbug and delicacy. 
F’ He’s the handle of life for you. He’ll let you live if 
it pleases him.” And if it does not please him she 
Jd may as well clear out. “She wants to be free legally 
pis, and economically so as not to be subject to the 
l wrong man ; but only God can alter things to prevent 
i ; j ■ her being the slave to the right one.” So when Anne 
finds the man whom she lusts after with her whole 
nature she flings everything to the winds to possess 
him. “ Morals only begin when that is settled.” 

And then Mr. Wells sums up this new law’ and the 
h'f gospel in the following notable t’.ommandment-— 
d;' “Find the thing you want to do most intense!), 
make sure that’s it, and do it with all your might.” 

•5 Between i this pestilent heresy and the apostolic 
(,/. _ doctrine about crucifying the flesh, with its affections 
and lusts, there is a tolerably wide gulf fixed. 

A RARCICI, OR NOVKT.S. n 

There are two new novels published by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton (6s.), both romantic and 
refreshingly free from sex discussions. Ureal Heart 
Gillian, by John Oxetiham, is the strongest. This 
time he has taken the Breton nature in Us childish¬ 
ness and wonderful reserve.- for his topic. The 
plot in its course takes the reader through the Franco- 
German war, describes the nobler side of the French 
Emperor and his terrible physical suffering, hints at 
the high ancestry of Gillian, the heroine, but brings 
her back again to happiness and the simple life in 
Old Comouaille. The other story. The Human ( 'ypher , 
by G. L. Haverfield, goes with a swing from beginning 
to end, although there is not much of a plot, the 
.traditional mother-in-law of high degree who is 
jealous of her former position, and sacrifices her 
daughter-in-law to that jealousy, being the pivot upon 
which the chief incid r nts turn. 

Her Suburban Highness, by G. Gillman (Greening. 
6 s.),*is» a good story of adventure, in which the 


Princess of Garstein, being called upon, for State 
reasons, to marry the Prince of Gunsberg, flies to 
England and settles down in a London suburb. Of 
course, the Prince follow,: her, incognito, and marries 
her in the end, but there are some amusing adventures 
in the meantime. 

A story, which is told with much .-"’till, is to be 
found in The Wrong Side of Destiny, *%>y Edith M. 
Moore (Cassell. 6s.). The reader may deny the 
necessity of the final tragedy, but he will be carried 
away by the gradual evolution of the characters and 
temperaments. The chief characters are an intelli¬ 
gent and spiritual woman who was married when very 
young to a man whose intelligence is confined to the 
realm of business, and whose cold nature is repellent. 
Rose realises too late that her love is given to her 
husband’s friend, but both are true to the doctrine 
that duty must dominate love. 

The lTaman Tempted Me, by Charles Vivian (Mel¬ 
rose, 6s.), is a vivid and powerful story, comjx-lling 
the impression that the wrilej has lived through what 
he describes. In a country town are two families : 
one of the name of Wilmot, a pensioned customs-house 
officer; the oilier, the Hartleys, are manufacturers. 
Each family has a girl and a boy. In each the bo) 
goes wrong ; both enlist in the army, A soldier’s lift 
is depicted in the strongest terms of censure for thi 
authorities. It is not a hook for young girls, and then 
is something wanting in the tone. 

in The Upper Hand, by Mrs. F. Dawson (Gran 
Richards. 6s.), the interest is found in the evolutioi 
of an up-to-date Society girl, possessed of clevernes 
but no principle, into a brave and loving woma 
through the attraction ol a country neighbour. A 
entirely different story is that of The Palace of Tango 
by Mabel Wagnalls (Long. 6s.). It is the romanc 
of a > harming convent maiden and a noble of th 
French Court in the days of Versailles and Madanr 
do Pompadour. The story is delightfully told. Tht 
there is The Shepherd of the Hills , by H. B. Wrigl 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.), which is chiefly inle 
tvsting on account of its fine descriptions of life at 
scenery in a remote American district before tl 
introduction of railways. 

UTRKAKY HISTORY. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has now published the thi 
volume of A Literary History of the English Peof 
hy J. J. Jusserand. It deals with the age of Eli 
beth, and chiefly with Elizabethan drama, since 
former volume was devoted to the English novel 
the time of Shakespeare. The first part deals w 
the English drama at the Renaissance and the p 
decessors of Shakespeare, two chapters are devo 
to Shakespeare, and other chapters discuss the c 
temporaries and successors of Shakespeare. Th 
is a voluminous index to the contents of this i 
the preceding volume, but it would have been m 
convenient to have provided separate subjects 
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each, seeing that the subjects, if not the period, were 
divisible (Unwin. Pp. 630. 12s. 6d. net). 

English writers have given us a number of books 
on French literature, and now Madame Duelaux (nee 
A. Mary F. Robinson) adds another to the list. The 
title, The French Procession, is misleading, and the 
sub-title, A Pageant of Great JVrifers, must not be 
taken to imply that all great French writers art: 
included in the book. The volume, which consists 
of a number'of short but brilliant essays on eminent 
figures in the pageant of French genius,'ranging from 
Ronsard to Anatolc France, the only living writer 
included, does not pretend to be exhaustive. There 
are indeed many “ unpardonable emissions.” Cor¬ 
neille. Moliere, Bossuci, Montaigne, Lamartine, 
Andre Chenier, and many more find no place in the 
book, vet then- is a chapter on Louis XIV. and 
another on tioetlu; m France. As far as they go the 
essays make delightful reading. Madame Duelaux, 
who has iived the greater part of her life in frame, 
and has been much associated with French literary 
people, writes in both English and French, and is a 
charming interpreter of French subjei ts to English 
readers (Unwin. Pp. 338. 12s. Oil. net). 

I’KOM INDIA OVhRI AND. * 

Mrs. 15 enn confesses that her account of An Oro¬ 
tund Trek from India , by Side-saddle. ('amel, and 
Pail\ is not now quite up-to-date. It was originally 
written as a reeoid for her child]en, but seven years 
have elapsed between the time when the first part of 
the journey was taken and the publication of this 
volume, and many changes have since occurred. 
The first part of the |ourney was between ( v )uetta, the 
Bcluchislan hill station, of which a very pleasing 
description is given, and Seistan, Southern Persia, 
where the writer went with her husband, who was tin- 
first British Consul there. Then are numerous and 
good illustrations. The description of life in Seistan, 
and its peculiar and often very trying conditions, is 
the most interesting as well as the most valuable part* 
of the book. Seistan has always been debatable 
ground, and it is probable, the writer thinks, that 
another mission will have to be sent out belore every¬ 
thing is settled (Longmans. 15s. net. 33b pp.). 

A JAPANESE 1’KUllU.LK IN I HUH'. 

This book, by a Japanese, Ekai Kawaguchi, is 
published with the original Japanese illustrations, 
which are exceedingly quaint, as is also, at times, the 
style, which is throughout somewhat naif. Much of 
the book is rather egotistical small talk, and it runs to 
great length—719 pp., with no index. The writer 
undertook his journey with the idea of studying 
Buddhism in Tibet. The writer spent much time in 
a Tibetan monastery with the warrior-priests of Seia. 
The higher class priests live very comfortably, he 
says, each keeping from five or six to seventy or eighty 
servants in their houses ; the lower class of priests 
live “pitifully” ; the warrior-priests, though poor, can 
earn enough money to live, albeit from hand to 


mouth ; while the scholar-priests slave for a pittance. 
The writer appears to think little of the morality of , 
many Tibetan priests (Theosophical Publishing 
Society. 16s. net). 

Mary Lovett Cameron's Old El/nr/a and Modern 
Tuscany can best lie reviewed by the authoress’s own 
description of it in her preface: a hook of portable 
size intended to be a guide to Etruscan sites and 
Museums, and to supplement- not to supplant— 
Dennis’s ‘‘Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria," now 
somewhat out of date. Mm h seems to be here packed 
into little space (Methuen. (>s. net) 

I.SsW s. 

Among the most interesting volumes of literary 
essays published tins year 1 must not omit a some¬ 
what belated mention of The Egoists: a Book of 
Supermen, hv James lluncker (Werner Eaurie). It 
deals sympathetically with Stendhal, Baudelaire, 
Flaubert, Anatolc h ranee, Daysmans, Barres, 
Niet/schc, Blake, Ibsen and others. 

Mr. Max Beerhohm is one of those wiiters possessed 
of personality sufficient to make many readers dislike , 
him. This is a compliment, albeit a somewhat left- ' 
handed one. Von max he among the anti-Maxians, 
>et von will probably —indeed ceiuinly—be diverted 
by the essays in this volume : you will not be so 
much piovoked by their highly personal nature as . 
you expected to he : oci asionally you will lie struck 
by a singularly just observation (as in the essay on 
‘‘Whistler’s Writing"), and, above all, you must be 
impressed by the fact that Mr. Beerhohm, unlike 
certain contemporaiy writers, ran he amusing without - 
either inverting common sense or perpetually resorting 
to paradox (Chapman and Hall. 5s. net). 

I Oil I’Ol l Ell \ 1 Ol.UCioUS. 1 . 

’I’llrci collet tors’ handbooks relating to pottery ” 
havt. icceiitly been issued. The book, by Messrs... 
W. Burton and K. L. Hobson gives lists of the 
maiks on pottery and porcelain tabulated according V 
to 1 ouutry. The peiiod covered extends roughly ■' 
from the Middle Ages to 11850 (Mai millau. Pp. 210. 

■js. fill. net). *v 

Mr. N. Hudson Moore, apparently an American : 
writer, is the author of Wefysoood and ffis Imitatorf'■* 
and Dei/hoare, Dutch and English. The Barberini ' 
Vase is regarded as the most famous of all of Wedg¬ 
wood’s produc tions—that is to say, Wedgwood made . 
fifty copies of the Barberini or Portland Vase in the • 
British Museum. They were originally sold at 1 
25 guineas each, but one of them was sold for ^399 •'? 
in 1902. The list of Delft potters is a long one, , 
extending from 1590 to 1759. English Delftware ■> 
seems to have been made first at Lambeth, pre* 
sumably by Dutch potters who came over and settled 
there, and at one tune there were as many as twenty 
factories. It was also made at Liverpool and Bristol, j] 
(Hodder and Stoughton. Bp- '*7 and 
4s. net). 


78. Each.:? 
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ART AND POK'i'RV. 


Mr. Fisher Unwin is doing good service in issuing 
jn fivc-shillijig parts the sumptuous International 
Art Series. l.ast month he issued the parts devoted 
to Delacroix .and Fritz Boehle. One on Rodin 
will complete the collections of this year’s volumes. 
Each part contains drawings on superfine unglazed 
art paper, and tinted illustrations and engravings. 
Boehle’s marvellous engravings lend themselves much 
better to this method of reproduction than the 
paintings of Delacroix, 

Messrs. Methuen and Co. have produced a very 
useful half-guinea volume in which Mr. C>. F. Hill 
has collected one hundred masterpieces of si ulpture 
from the sixth century b.c. to the time of Michael 
Angelo. The collection is prefaced with a general 
survey of the development of the art which the 
pictures illustrate. An artistic gift-book and useful to 
the student. 

, The Children's Story of Westminster Abbey , by 
G. E. Troutbeck, is a clearly printed, beautifully 
illustrated, anil carefully written five-shilling hand¬ 
book to the Abbey by one who loves its stones and 
is inspired by its soul (Mills and Boon). 

The Golden Tnasury of Australian Verse is an 
.enlarged and improved edition of “ The Anthology of 
Australian Verse ” which Mr. Bertram Stevens pub¬ 
lished in 1906. “ Australian” should read “ Austral¬ 

asian,” for a good many w' > ll < ’hosen New Zealand 
IpOems appear in the collection. This, however, is 
ihe one adverse criticism I have to pass on the hook, 
.tofhich otherwise seems to include specimens of the 
work of every Australasian poet or poetess whose wurk 
is worth including (Macmillan. With biographical 
notes. 353 pp. 5s. net). 


THKKK BOOKS ON SOCIALISM. 

J , The literature of Socialism is increasing rapidly. 
In the first of three books which we have reviewed 
& is month, The ‘ New Socialism : an Impartial 
inquiry (Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. net), the writer, 
Miss J. T. Stoddart, well says that “ the literature of 
^Socialism is so extensive that a lifetime could easily 
Ibe devoted to its mastery.” Miss Stoddart hold:, the 
mirror up to the various aspects of Socialism as pre¬ 
sented in the books, English and foreign, of the last 
'Ji&n years. She wntcs ably and lucidly, and shows an 
i&QUSual knowledge of the lecent literature of the 
jvement. The second hook, Australian Socialism: 

Historical Shellh of its Origin and Ihvelofment\ 
lacmillan. 4s. 6d. net), may he fairly legarded as 
[\vahiable contribution to Socialist literalure. The 
ilithor, Mr. A. St. Ledger, is Member foi Queensland 
I the Commonwealth Parliament. Though a sttong 
jonent of Socialism, he unites in a kindly way of 
movement and its advocates. While, ot course, 
ademning their political -trategy, he frankly admits 
it they show a high standard of character. In 
vitusm and Modern Socialism (Methuen. 5s.net) 
|? W. ijieariloy essays an ambitious tusk, lie dis¬ 



cusses his theme with knowledge and ability, but we 
cannot say that he altogether succeeds. To crude 
conceptions of Socialism he opposes conceptions of 
evolution which are also urude ; but it is no disgrace 
to have only partially succeeded in such a task. 

M1SCKU.ANF.OUS. 

Home Life in Ireland , by Robert Ly^jJ (Mills and 
Boon. 8s. net). Written with the serious purpose 
of showing that an Irishman is always an Irishman, 
and neither essentially Celt nor essentially Catholic, 
from whichever of the four provinces he hails, this 
book is full of interesting touches and quaint anec¬ 
dotes. (>ne of the two chapters in the book, which 
everyone who wishes to understand the present state 
of Irish affairs must read, is that deseribing the Sinn 
Fein and its aims. Mr. Lynd, himself an Irishman, 
an Ulsterman and a Protestant, describes it as at once 
the most extreme and the most moderate form of 
nationalism, which, is gradually uniting Irishmen of 
all shades of opinion. The only fault of the hook, 
which, by the way, is profusely illustrated from photos, 
is that in his wish to be hopeful in outlook and 
tolerant in his descriptions Mr. Lynd is sometimes 
loo wordy. 

If brevity be the soul of wit, then the Rev. J. B. S. 
Watson’s little volume on The Formation oj Character 
is one of the w ittiest hooks on our table. Mr. Watson 
is the chaplain of Brixton Gaol, and in a series of 
quilted paragraphs lie discourses breezily on Character, 
Courage, Tenipeiance, Industry, Reverence, and f 
Self-Reverence. There is much good stuff packed 
away in these small bundles. 

If you want to live till you are one hundred ana 
twenty years old, drink Bulgarian sour milk pre¬ 
parations. If you want to know all about this life- 
preserving substance, buy and read Dr. (diaries 
Remhmdt’s little book One Hundred and Twenty 
Years of Life , and How to Attain Than (London 
Publicity Co., 379 Strand). 

' Jt is not often that waiters on International Lav/ 
condescend to be interesting to the general reader. 
Dr. J. Baty, whose book International Law has been 
published by John Mu'ray at ios. Oil., is at once 
popular and historical, scientific and up-to-date. His 
book is invaluable as a guide to recent questions on 
international Law, and hi: final chapter on “ the 
Association State ” is full of pregnant thought. 

Old Fireproof (Duckworth and Co. 6s.), by Owen 
Rhoscomyl, is a story of the Boer War, told by a 
Welsh soldier who fought under the Union jack. 
Owen Rhoscomyl is the pen-name of Captain 
Vaughan, whose “ Flame Bearers of Wales ” is re¬ 
viving Welsh patriotism in every Welsh school. His 
story is a rousing tale of love and war. 

The Evolution of the Sciences (translated from the 
French) is a popular exposition, by M. L. Houllerique 
(Fisher Unwin. 6s. 6ci.), of the unity and interpene- 
tiation of all the sciences. His last word isa pleafor 
the methodical organisation of scientific collaboration. 
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THE LAST KINO OF POLAND. 

The late Mr. R. Nisbet Bain's The Last King of 
Poland is not so much a 1 fife of Stanislas Poniatowski 
as an account of the social, moral, and intellectual 
condition of Polish society during the last years of 
Poland’s existence as a separate State. It is a strange 
picture that he gives of the old Polish nobility just 
before the period treated. They drank like fishes, 
and were in many respects absolute barbarians. 
Nobody can admire Stanislas very greatly, though 
no other Polish King had such a difficult position. 
He strikes the readei as in one sense a kind of 
Hamlet — born in times which were much out of 
joint. But, as is admitted, he certainly was not of 
the stuff of which heioes are made (Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net). 

MEN AND MANNERS OF Ol !> FLORENCE. 

This book, by Guido Biagi, Librarian of the 
Laurenlian and Riccardi Libraries, Florence, is a 
translation, though from a certain naivete of style it 
might be taken for the work of a foreigner extremely 
conversant with English. There is much interest in 
the book, however, especially in the chapter on the 
“ Mind and Manners of a Florentine Merchant ol the 
Fourteenth Century,” compiled from an old manu¬ 
script of the Riccardiana Library, containing the pre¬ 
cepts and instruction concerning good manners and 
etiquette laid down by one Messer Paolo Pace of 
Certaldo. Some ol the counsels are quaint. Morals 
were no better in old Florence than they should have 
beam, and women were held in slight esteem (Unwin. 
3 r 3 PP- 15s.net). 

.MR, KII’LINC’s NEW SI OKIES. 

The stories in Actions and Reactions are as a whole 
rather variable, hut many people will forgive them 
eyery imperfection they possess, and would forgive 
them many more still, for the sake of one story— 
“Garin—a Hostage,” one of the most charming dog 
stories in English, Garni (the interloping dog) and* 
Vixen (the interloped upon) might almost be put 
with Riquet in the rank ol the dogs of fiction. Of 
the other stories, one of the best is the first; but 
looking at it quite dispassionately, it is not very 
remarkable—though the peculiar restfulness and the 
undefinable attraction of the English remote country¬ 
side, and the way they are*felt even by those who are 
not of English birth, could perhaps hardly he better 
put. “With the Night NLail ” is a dream of a.d. 
2000, when the outgoing American mails are con¬ 
veyed by airships, and in mid-air over the Atlantic 
it is airships to right of them, airships to left of 
them all to time. But it is “ make way lor the mail 
ship,” as for the iye-engine in the London streets, 
attyl airships not keeping to their course and to 
their proper layer of the atmosphere are* “ pithed,” 
remorselessly pithed, and sink down into the sea. It 
is a striking story, the only trouble about it being that 
for the general reader it is rather too technical 
(Macmillan. 6s.). 


A well-written historical novel, dealing with a 
period interesting to most people, is Sidney Picker¬ 
ing’s Paths Perilous (Chapman and Hall. 6 s.). It 
is rather a long story of the time of the French 
Revolution, and opens with an aged marquis marry¬ 
ing his young ward as the easiest way out of their 
difficult position. Part of the story passes in Jersey 
and part in England. The writer lets his French 
characters talk, as a rule, in English which is English,- 
and not a literal and often had translation of 
French. 

For CIii istmax cauls, ailisdc calendars, children's toy- 
Imoks and picture postcards of endless variety, Messrs. Raphael 
Turk and Sons are renowned. Their countless new designs, 1 
which have jusl been placed on the market to remind us 
that we are again within a measurable distance of the Christ¬ 
mas season, are as beautiful axexer; but it would be itn-, 
possible to attempt to enumerate even the leading specimens. 

• hie of the novelties I hi., yeai lakes the form of what', 
is known as “Christmas Auingmph Stationery," a new ■ 
variety of card obtainable in as many as a hundred and ' 
fifty diflerenl designs, with spaces lell upon which the written : 
signature ol the sender should be insiiibcd. A word ol praise 
should be given to an < xcelleni series of I’lcturi Puzzle Postcards^ ' 
These are produced in a variety of npwaids ol fifty different sets , 
of si\. Each set is supplied in a box and comprises various' • 
pu/zle postcards. Full directions hn this amusing pastime are , 
given with each box, and it e sale to picdiil for them a re- ! 
maikahlc success. 'I lie lalendais aie really winks ol art, which » 
should be separately (mined as pietmcs; and “Father Tuck’s " 
Annual " is bigger and beitei than cvei. 


Leading Bosks of the Month. 


RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION. 

Early Church History. H. M. Cuatkin. .■ vols. 

(M.iepnill.uiJ net 

The Primitive Church and the Primacy of Rome. Prof. U. 

Hjrluli ..,Hndder) 

London at Prayer. Charles Min Icy .(Small, Eldcilnet 

Dr. James Green. Aichdtwcou A, T. Whgin.m. avals . 

(Longman) net 

Bishop Challoner. E II. Ilnitim. a vof.(Longman) net 

W. G. LnWCS. Rtv. Joseph Ring .;R t. S.)oet 

My Recollections. Eugene Mm k.(Nisliet) net 

Tho Moaning Of Truth, tv. James.(Longman) net 

The Problem of Human Life. R. l.ueken.(Unwin) net 

The Individual and Roality. h. D. Fawcett.(Longman) net 

The Quintessence of Nietzsche. J M. Kennedy ...(Lauriei net 

The Changing World. Anna Levant. . 

(Thcosophical Puli Sue.) nil 

After Death—What ? C. Lmnbroso .(Unwin: net 

Man's Survival after Death. Rev. c. L. Twuedah-. 

• ( Richards) net 

Dr. J. B. Pnton. J. Maiihnnl.(J. ( larky) net 

Schoolboys and School Work. Rev. the lion. E. Lyttelton. 

(Longman) 

St. Paul's School. M F. J. McDonnell .(Chapman) net 

HISTORY, POLITICS, TRAVEL. 

Great and Greater Britain. J Ellis It inker (Smith, Kldei) net 

Britain at Bay. Speiisci Wilkinson .(Constable: net 

War and Neutrality, 1881 - 1909 . 'L'. luskine Holland . 

(Longman) net 

The Nine Days’ Queen Lady Jane Ciyy). K. Davey . 

(Methuen) net 

In the Days of the Georges. W n. Boulton .(Nash) net 

Autobiography of Sir H. M. Stanley. D. Stanley ...(Low) net 

Sir Sydney H. Waterlow. ti. Smalley. ..(Arnold! net 

Memorlos of Fifty Years. L.ulv St. Holier .(Arnold'net 

Reminiscences of Charlotte, Lady Wake. Lm> Wake . 

I Rl.a kwood; net 

Hicks and Hicks Beach Family. Mis. Willi mi links Beach.. 

(1 fememann, 1 net 

Memorials of St. Paul’s Cathedral. W. M. smojaii . 

.Ch.ipm.in) net 

Highways and Byways in Middlesex. W. Jenoid 

(MjcnTTLii) 
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Scottish Catholics during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 

Centuries. W. F. Leith, v villi. ..(Longman 1 net 24/0 

Horne Life in Ireland. K. Lyml ......(Mills and Boon) net 8/0 

Robert Emmet. Stephen Gwymi ...,M acini Haul 6/0 

Wy Friends tbe French. R. H. Sln»iard .1 Laune) nci ta/G 

rne Court Of a Saint (Louis 1 X.». w. r. Knox ...(Methuen' net xo/it 

Marie Antoinette. Kft. ilelloc .(Methuen) net is/“ 

The Days of the Dlroctolre. A. Allinson .(Lane, nei 16/0 

91 ad&rni de Malntenon. C, C. l>yson .'Line' net u/6 

Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dlno, Princess Radziwlll .... 

i'Heincm.inn'net io'o 

Cathedral Cities of Spain. W. \v Lollin'.. . ..(I icineinanii) net jO/o 
L etters from the Ponlnsula, 1808 - 1812 . Lu-ut -Gun Sn 

* W. War re., .. k Munay) net 10 '6 

Christina of Sweden. J. A. Tavlor .(Him.liiuson nei ift ‘o 

The Austrian Court in the Nineteenth Century. Sir il 

Rumbold...(Methuen * net xK/ci 

Bosnia and Herzegovina. M. M. Ilolbach.Lane net 5 o 

Matilda of Tuscany. N. Duff.(Methuen) net v*/C 

Old Etruria and Modern Tuscany. M. L. Camctou. 

(Melliin*' ,»ei 6,(» 

Rome. Edward Hutton.. ...o .» 

Men and Manners of Old Florence. G Huigi.(Unwin 1 net 15/0 

Italian Highways and Byways. F Miltouu .* Hodden net 10/ft 

Greece In Evolution. G. I*’. Abhiti ..Unwm) n«*t 5 A. 

The Soul of a Turk. Victmia ib Bunsen ..(l.aiii*)net 10A1 

Malta, 1798 - 1815 . W. H.n dnun..Longman' net »i/u 

An Overland Trek from India. ),> IlLli J'lasei Brim 


Kashmir. 


. Lung111.n1 net 15/0 

Sii K. Vounghtisband .<nd Major K. Alol> uliix . 

»B1 ict ■ it* 1 :»o/o 

The Face of China, E. G. Kemp . ■(( Jiatto 1 net jo/u 

China. Mmtiitiei Mcnpcs .mil S11 H. \ Blake .(Black net s /o 

Across Papua. Col. K JM ukay...(\Vitl»*rbyl net 7/6 

The Gateway to the Sahara Tiipuh ( \v. Km Ions .... .. . 

iCIulun.ir ml 1 

Great Britain and the Congo. F. l>. Mmei... hmiti ' " 
Foundation of Capo Colony by the Dutch. 


Southern Rhodesia. ;\ icy F. Hour . 

The BasutOS. Sn G Lagdett v .ols . 

The Pilgrim Fathers. \v. Cocksiinti .. ...., 

Reminiscences. Call .srhur-. , v»l*. 

People of the Polar North, K lUmo'.s.n 
SOCIOLOGY. 

, Darwinism and Modern Socialism. 


l-.lder' in t 

g. Miij.iii 1 iic.it 

(Sunlii-iisrhcin' 7/6 
.(in il' IH't m '6 

iHutchinson’ net .** ,. 
-...(Methuen' net 7.6 
....(Miniav net 36 . 
(Regan Paul) net 21 ... 




s >■ 


W. Ue.itlll-t . 

. Mt-llutcn net 

,. The New Socialism. I me T .stoi.i.iu.Horhiiin.i 

• i The Family and tho Nation, w c liampici .md Latlu-nm- 11 

f Whetharn . .i inguian, net 

.Fruit-Ranching in British Columbia. J 1 . ii .dm . 

. HI.tel. net 

SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY. 

How to Study the Stars. I.. kudaux.Unwm* net 

!\ Astronomical Curiositios. J. i.. *;.*i.. .lUmiii* net 

The Conquest of the Air. A Reign .. . . Hememann mi 

/' British Mountain Climbs. I* I). Alir.ili.un ( Mills and I,mm, net 7 -r 

*' Bacteriology. 1 >. Ellis .iI,ongiiian- net ,* t 

t, Psycho-Therapy. Hugo Mimslelbi rg . 1 'imill net b /: 

, Sir William Broadbent Mm J.ioidb m.(Munay'nut n. t, 

Mature Study. ./. iheti.u id Faiiu-.r. V ol \'. ,'Caxtuu Pui*. Co nit 7 / 

•• ‘The Nature Book. V.il. ill. ( c,isa-.lli u .. 

I ‘ Leisure Hours with Nature, i- P Harken ..-Umwn 

,, The Grizzly Bear. w. H Wright .I..ui,w.■ net 

II Sings in Exile. C. G l>. Rubens ..Ward, Hock) 

L. ART, MUSIC. 

The Romance of Symbolism. Sninw il«*.ith.\Gnffitl>s)net 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture. G. b [Jill . 

■' •%, 1 (Methuen) nu io/t, 

The National Gallery Lewis Bequest. M. W. Bum k well. 

Y- *. _ 1 Allen net 5 u 

^ v Tne Painters of Vicenza, 1480 - 1550 , T. Boicnius 


; f- 

y/6 




(Glutto net 

iiLl 

net 
Unwin ’ 1 net 

ict 


7'v 

.s/o 
5 A> 
5 o 
7- 


W William Hogarth .. . .L n win) 

® e K as - G. Gi.tppc .(Limin' 

,J Silver. K. H. I.invr -7 . Umvin' m 

t/Handel. K. A. StruaLfodd. v M.-thtiuid m 

k.Xadame Melba. Ague* l/ Muiphy .(Cliatto) n.t if. /, 

|V LITERARY BIOGRAPHY, ESSAYS, ETC. 

5 'A Literary History of the English People. J. H Juswiand. 

f;' V°l. 3 ... .|L r n\r in) net ra/r. 

^’Introduction to Poetry, k. m. Aiden . ii.-ii, s/o 

6 Jlie Short Story. 11 f. C.mby . Ueii t e / 0 

wwontalgne and Shakespeare. J. M kubuit.<>n.(MUrk net 7 /« 

^ Sir Philip Sidney. P. Addlush: t*’... ... Mctlnic'hl net iv/f. 

John Milton. G. Berry .(Jinold 2/0 

iiexander Pope. Gnorg Past.'.) >vuU.Htiti hinsnn) nr_t 2^,0 

"jtron; the Last Phase. R k.igrnmii.-..Mmrav m-i n .,/6 

** : sneliey. the Man and the Poet. a. t lution-ihtn-k . 

1 " (Methuen) tin 7/ <, 

fJMlP W^ier Scott’s Friends. Flomnce MjkVaUnn. . . 

^ (Bl.tckwuofl net 10/0 


Charles Dickens and His Friends. V\ r Tcignmouth Shore. 

(Cassell^ net 6/o 

Letters from George Eliot to Elma Stuart. R. Stuart . 

tSitupkin) net 5/0 

George Meredith. Re\ifWS sdccird by M. Buxton Forman. 

r (Ch.lpin.tn) lirt s/v» 

George Meredith. I Moft.tt.(Hoddcv) net 6/0 

The Religion of H. G. Wells, etc. Rev. A. H. Cr.twfunl. 

(Unwin) net -$/*» 

Marla Edgeworth and Her Circle. Hunstannc Hill .Hane' net 21/u 

Mrs. Norton. Mii.sjanein ! V i kin .’’ .(Murray) net 12/u 

The Incomparable Slddons. Mrs t'lcment Paibiite. 

(Methuen) net 12/6 

Francesco Petrarca Maud F Jem,11 .Iltcnt) net ia/<> 

Chateaubriand and His Court of Women. F. (dibble. 

/ bapinan) nt-[ 15/0 

An Editor’s CiTiir. H Foster .(Kvmett) net a/6 

Edmund Garrett. K. I. Cook.(Arnold; net 10/6 

W E H Lecky. Mis. I.eckt . (Longman) net ia/6 

Moretum Alterum. J 1;. Winteibotliau..(Chapman) net 5/0 

Estimation In Criticism W. ikig.hot .(Melrose)net a/b 

Masques and Phases Robert kos*.t.\. H. Jlumphreys) net 5/0 

Ceres' Runaway, etc. Altec Meyn. 11 ..Constable! net 3/0 

My Summer in London lames Milne.(Laune! net 6/u 

Yet Again Max peelbolim .!t;ha|.mati) net 5/0 

NOVELS. 

Alb.inesi, Madame. A Question of Quality .(Ifutst) r,A, 

Viubevs , s. The Serpent and the Cross .(ton-mug) 6/,, 

tysi-ougb. J. San Cclestino. tslcleOnel 6/0 

ll.itbe, Lillie lie. All at Sea .(Ilunliinson) 6/u 

Helinelt, Arnold. The Glimpse.(Chapman) 6/0 

Catiiiichacl, P The Man from the Moon .(Kichaids) 6/0 

Chanib Is, k. tv. Special Messenger .(Laurie) 6/0 

t lilt-.. Mis. Kvutaid. The Burnt Ofloring.(Methuen) ti/o 

I tavtdson. I.ilbas C A Sword in Ambush .(Cassell) b /0 

llaM.lson, I.tllias C. False Gods .(Long) (i/ll 

h.uv-nii, Mu !■. The Upper Hand .(Riclmids) 6/.. 

1 i.mson. W | Masterman and Son.. ,Hodde,); y/r, 

i>ixon, wilhn itt. King Hal of Heronsca.(Chatto) b,u 

laruti, w. | The Background. (iiLukuuiul) 6/0 

I aii|ubarsoii, A c A Crucial Experiment .(Arnold) 6/0 

H tclni, |. s. Manchester Royal .. tFven-tt) 6/0 

t-er.ml. Mono- The King’s Signet .illoddei) 6/0 

I .iiliii.ui, 1; Her Suburban Highness .Giecumgi t>/.. 

(..ilditig, Maudt. The Tenants of Pixy Farm .Munay 6/0 

met, ko«land. Surrender.(Hutchinson 6/0 

Giier, Sydney. The Path to Honour.(lii.u-kwood* 6 0 

Hall, lslira C Aunt Jane of Kentucky .,t assell) 6/0 

II million. Cosmo Plain Brown. (t hntio) 6/0 

11aveiheld, k L. A Human Cypher .'llodth-c 6-., 

Hay, Ian. A Man’s Man .,'IJIatkwood ti/o 

Herb, I Ison, Agnes t; The Summit . Hultlmisoii (.0 

Unbelts, K. Bella Donna ’ mis .titmemaun! net 4/0 

llnd. blank. The Deeper Storm.Hell) 6/0 

Hnckmg, J The Romance ol Michael Trevai) . . .. t ass. ll’ ,/n 

Hut ten, H.n 01 ess son The Lordship of Love . .Hutchinson) 6/.1 

l.iroljs, W \\. Sailors’ Knots. (Methuen) 5/6 

Kipling. Kudyard. Actions and Reactions. 'Macmillan' 6/0 

Klein,' n.ules The Music Master.lloddei, 6A1 

l.:i Pas tire, Mrs. Henry rle. The Tyrant .(Methuen' 6/0 

Leightco, M.uic (. Deep Waters.;W;ui], Lock; 6/0 

1,1- t/lieax, W. The Red Room . Cassell' 6/u 

i Mini)tens, M.iaileu. The Price of Lis' Doris .. .(Methuen' 6/0 

Matriott. ( harles. The Intruding Angel .(Hurst) 6/0 

M.-ade, l„ I Tho Pursuit Of Penelope .Itighy, Lone’ 6/0 

Meade, 1 . T, Wild Heather .(Cas-selP 6/0 

Methsen, Paul Influence .(Chatto) 6/0 

Mob rley, L A Woman against the World-..(Ward, Lock) 6/0 

Montgomery, L. M. Anne Of Avonlca - .Pitnuin! 6/0 

Momt, lsdith Mary. The Wrong Side of Destiny.(Cassell,■ 6/0 

Moore, lc Fiankfoit. The Food of Love . (Nash) 6/0 

oxei.ham, John. Great Heart Gillian .(lloddei. 6/0 

Pembeiton, Max. The Fortunate Prisoner .(Hisldei) 6/0 

Pinny. F. F. The Unlucky Mar{t .(Chatto) 6/0 

Phiilputts, hd.-n. The Haven . (Murray) 6/0 

Pieu.e, E. F. Woodhays . (Aiifne.siiiuh' 6/0 

Reynolds. S. The Holy Mountain . (Lane' 6/0 

Rhodes, Kalhlvii. The Desert Dreamers .(Hutchinson) 6/0 

Rita Calvary .■.Hutchinson' 6/0 

Sterling, Sara 11 . A Lady of King Arthur’s Court.(Chatto) 6/0 

'I leven.i, J. Granite .(Rivers) 6/0 

Troubriilge, Ladv. The Cheat .(Mills aiul Boon) 6/0 

Tumet, Ethel. Fugitives from Fortune .;Wa,d, Lock) 3/6 

Tynan, Katherine. Her Mother’s Daughter.(Smith, Elder) 6/0 

Tynan, Katherine. Kitty Aubrey.(Nisbet 6/0 

Underhill, F.. The Column Of Dust.(Methuen) ‘ (1/0 

Upward, Alien. Lord Alistair’s Rebellion.(Rivers) 6/0 

Vnraresco, Helene. Royal Lovers .(Mills and Boon) 

WalkicHelen. Blind Hopes .(Cassell) 6/0 

Waiden, bloii-nce. The Wolf at the Door.(Uighy, Long) 6/0 

Warden. Florence. The Empress of the Andes .(Laurie) net 3/0 

Wells, H. U. Ann Veronica.Unwin; rt/o 

Williamson, C. N. and A. M. The Motor Maid .(ITodder) A/o 

Wyiidhum, is. The Wine In the Cup.i T amie) 6/0 

Wyndliam, * 1 . Chetwynd’s Career .(Nash 1 6/0 
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Random Readings from the Reviews. 


PHOTOGRAPHING I,IONS AT CLOSE RANGE. 

Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore tells m the Strain/ of 
his adventures hunting big game with a camera. It 
is certainly a remarkable story that he has to tell, ami 
still more remarkable are the photographs that are 
reproduced. Among the latter are those of a rhino¬ 
ceros in the act of charging, taken at a distance ol 
about thirty feet; of a group of hippopotami on the 
Tana river, and of a crocodile asleep. Flashlight 
photos arc reproduced of hartebeests at a water-hole, 
a spotted hyena, a lion drawn to the carcase of a 
hyena and snapped at a distance ol twelve yards, as 
well as of a lioness taken at a distance of ten yards, 
in the act of devouring a hartebcest. 

♦ * * 

“ A I.L WOMEN SHOE!,11 III' .MARRIED.” 

This is the conviction of Carmen Sylva, Queen or 
Roumania, as reported in the Sun Jay Strain/ :— 

“ A woman,” tlie (Juew) urlih-d, " i-made loi hci home. Ilv 
hand- should bo trained to do beautiful limits, embioidciie-, 
painting—those things wlmli she < .in do by lin ow n fnosidr, 

■ tnd tlieie Iter husband shonhl find licr. Ol course,” she said, 
witli a smile, “ they should .ill he mart led ! 1 think tin \en 
sight of an old maid is an accusation ag.uusl the men. When 
a woman is forced by hci pmuil\, «>i by am loiulitions, lo 
become .1 professional, ol com-c 1 admire hci itloil. Il is the 
-y-lcin I i.rge against,’’ she sai I, with animation ; “ then should 
be lots ol < luldren and lots ol mothers, and no luctory umkets 
at all. 1 thundei against women - woik, a. il is uuderslooo. 
'I’lieri is so much blessed, beautiful woik al home to do. and a 
woman can thud, so deeply and Ini ly, she can gi t ovei so many 
Douhles when hei diligent lmgeis .lie ociupied \ 11 lh i[uiel toil 
lor those deal ones in the home.” 

♦ $ 4 = 

THE l'RIt I. of IUAEIY 

It is worthy of remark that among the lower animals 
the act of selection is always h\ the female, with the 
consequence that characters described as beautiful 
belong to the males only. It is obvious that with the 
growth of civilisation there has come a certain reversal* 
of the direction of selection, with consequences illus¬ 
trated in the existing beauty of women and the 
hideousness of men. It is likely that in the future 
the direction will be again reversed, and that for the 
privilege of selection woman will pay the price of the 
loss of her beauty. —“ Selection in Marriage,” in the 
Eugenics Ecvicio. • 

* * * 

JAMAICA—ITIE NEW RIVIERA. 

Until I travelled about the island anil saw it with 
my own eyes, 1 had imagined that the advertisements 
of Jamaica as “ The New Riviera,” the “ Wonderland 
of the Tropics,” etc., etc., were the usual exaggerated 
statements of steamship companies or tourist agencies 
for the purpose ofluring winter visitors to a country 
not sufficiently contented with its renown*as the chief 
banana supply of the United States and Ureat Britain. 

. . . Yet, as a matter of fact, the advertisements above 
quoted happen to be true. The north coast of 


Jamaica hears a resemblance in general outline and 
scenery to the French and Italian Riviera. Strip 
this lovely Mediterranean district of its palaces or 
palatial hotels, take the snow from off its mountain 
tops, but endow it with such tropical vegetation as 
Kingsley revelled in . . . and you have that wonderful 
“ Coruiche ” drive all along the north coast of 
Jamaica . . . Here there arc about 200 miles of road 
following closely the sea coast, with forested, verdure- 
clad cliffs or mountains (broken occasionally by river- 
vallevs) on one side, and on the other palm-groves 
and limestone locks or coral reefs, over which the 
blue sea breaks in fountains of snowy foam when the 
northern breeze blows stiffly. Amid these reefs there 
are marvellous sea gardens, wherein from the road 
parapet, immediately above, you can descry sponges, 
anemones, and polyps, sea lilies, crabs, and parrot- 
coloured fish, through a film ol blue-gieon water, in 
times of flat calm. It is indeed the New Riviera.— 
Sir Harry Johnston, hi the Comhill. 

cr ★ 4 . 

WHO ARE illEsf DEEPS? 

The Strand contains a sketch of the twenty-seven 
wcareis ol the strawberry leaves, showing who they 
are, what they arc, and how they secured their titles 
111 the State. Il is ollen an unsavoury origin that is 
disclosed. At the end the Avnter summarises his paper 
thus:— 

Tims sc , in an hi-toiietil cort-pcGus >1 diil.es, that out of 
.ilmut .1 bundled English, Swotli-h, ami Irisli dukes, twenty- 
si-vt u survive. I >1 llu -e the Dukedom ol Noifolk is the oldest 
ami the Dukedom uf Fill the youngc-E The Duke of Norfolk 
ha-the niosi ir.igu l.inniy history. Tim Duke of Westminster 
j_- ihe in.hr .,1 duke (although the Duke of Sulheilarul owns the 
1110,1 land) ami the Duke ol Si. Alh.uis the pooiest. Four of 
the dukes .in: ol the Ulood Koy.il — Richmond, (.1 ration, St. 
Mtuns, and llui clench—and ate thcielore Klimits. Two living 
dukes have Royal wives. F,le\eu ol the twenty-seven have had 
an .investor who was beheaded, and one had one who was 
hanged. Two duke.-—of Atgyll and I lamilton - are both 
descended fiom the m.i,l beautilul woman ol her day—Elizabeth 
Dunning. The duke who has the 1110,1 remarkable coat-of-arms 
i- the Duke of l.cinstu. Three of the dukes have married 
American heiresses, and one—hi- Draco ol Sutherland—is the 
husband of the most beaulilul woman of her day. 

* * * * 

TRIE M I* 11 DP Til E GERMAN CONTINUATION SCHOOL. - 

In Germany the practical schooling of boys fout^ 
teen to sixteen years of age practically begins and 
often continues ttvo, three, or more years, aud- 
their attendance at particular kinds of industrial 
scltools suited to the occupations they have selected 
is, rigidly required. In Berlin, the model city of 
Germany in matters of education, lifty-live per cent;' 
of the boys between fourteen and eighteen attend 
such schools. The most successful workers, foremen, 
and overseers of American industries are foreign-borfi . 
men, educated in these schools ; while die American-* 
born Avorkers are obliged to remain in the lowest-paid? 
positions. Already filly per cent, of America’s skilled) 
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mechanics are horn and trained in foreign countries. 
Later investigations show that ninety-eight per cent. 
Of the foremen, bosses, etc., in the manufactories of 
New York State were educated across the water. The 
heart of Germany's system of industrial education is 
; the continuation school .—Educational Review 
* * * 


now TO UK A GOOD CITIZEN. 

The answer is instant and imperative : Make some 
show of genuine human feeling, Give some expres¬ 
sion of honest human sympathy. Oiler some real 
sacrifice for the common interest and the common 
good. Dwell upon something other than one’s own 
physical comfort and material welfare, and lend a 
hearty hand to the huge task < f making mon unman 
beings intelligent, property-holding, and lree from the 
harassing and in large part unnecessary cares which 
now torment, them. If the decent men and women of 
America would begin to-morrow to do the things 
which their private beliefs and their public professions 
require, the sum total of the world’s comfort and hap¬ 
piness would be marvellously increased before sunset. 
-r-H. M. Butters, in the Educational Review. 


* =* ★ 

, NIKI'/Sl UK AN It CM.TOM. 

■ The Superman means Hope. For that reason 
"Nietzsche appealed so powerfully to Europe. 
.His systemless system swayed man through its 
ftljysticism and its hope. To Sir Francis Gallon 
'belongs the honour of founding the Science ol 
-.Eugenics. To Friedrich Niel/.schc belongs the 
l^ionour of founding the Religion ot Eugenics. They 
Will be differently judged but equally esteemed. Doth 
desire that man should be better, that the earth 
• Should be ruled and possessed by the best, both are 

r jristocrals.— Max. Mic.gi in the liit&<.ntc\ Rcviav. 

* * * 

TltK DANGERS OI-" OCCULTISM. 
r f The two great enemies of mankind, stupidity and 
^selfishness, are always ready to misapply the gilts 
jfjjrhich they receive. ll magic weie to become the 
roperty of popular science, no man, woman, or child 
juld be sure ol his hie or safe against obsession ; 
br the scientist of the future, without moral support, 

‘ endowed with occult powers, would not hesitate to 
i&periment with the souls of human beings lor the 
*jrpose of gratifying his curiosity and ambition for 
jking discoveries. The ignorance and scepticism 
the majority of the learned is at present the best 
rotection against such evils for the majority of man- 
id.—W. Hahi\i\nk, in the Thtosopiust. 

<< * * 
j|t; CATHOl KIS.M, l.rilll.KWisM, AM' vAl.MMSM. 
p. If we are allowed to tie.it the sociological scheme 
m Catholicism as a union of religious and rationalistic 
Individualism with the social and ecclesiastical aulho- 
gStative conditions ot the Fatlu rs. to mat Luther’s 
Sgheme as a radical invsiic individualism in its inner 


thought and an unconditional patriarchalism in the 
actual relations of the external life, we may call the 
scheme of Calvinism a socialism of mutual responsi¬ 
bility—the responsibility,of every individual for the 
whole and of the whole, for every individual, and 
further of tlie individuals for one another. In this 
resemblance to a Christian social constitution lies the 
nust unique of the religious ideas of. Calvinism.--- 
Processor Tkokltsc n, in the Hibbert^ournal. 

* * * 

thk mas rich None ok rmc twentieth century. 

The master note of twentieth century civilisation 
should he a call for the enthronement of the spirit of 
co-operation in the centre of our industrial order.— 
Eo. Markham, in the Twentieth Century. 

* * + 

I IIK. CARICATURIST OK TI1K THIRTIES. 

Writing in the Connoisseur for October, Mr. Egan 
Mew gives a few particulars concerning “ HB.,” a 
famous caricaturist of the early nineteenth century. 
The art and craft of English political caricature had 
fallen upor evil days and almost disappeared, when 
about i 8 ,jo the clever miniaturist, John Doyle, father 
of “ Dicky " Doyle, tinned Ins thoughts towards this 
neglected held and signed his drawings “ K 3 .” For 
many years the artist, thus disguised, remained a man 
of absolute nivsten. In his earliest work, says Mr. 
Lgjn, there is a touch ol the bitterness and acrid 
personality which was so marked a feature in the 
productions ol Gillrav and his school, but soon his 
point of view softened to an urbane wit. In the thirties 
the libraites lent collections ol Doyle's sketches ami 
othei books to hosts who found some difficulty in 
entertaining their guests. The artist continued his 
sketches of political life for so many years with so 
much success that lie became an institution and 
formed a new race of caricaturists. His work was 
tree from all offence, and could hardly wound the 
most susceptible , his portraiture was excellent and 
'ins wit icady, piquant and of the moment, and his 
sketches are taking their proper place in the lustoiy 
ol our Governments and the story of out satiric art. 

* * * 

Jilt UNIQUENESS UK SOCRATES. 

The crisis which Socrates faced was at once 
religious and philosophical. He catches an inspira¬ 
tion -no more, no less—of a way of escape. That 
mspiialion gives rise to a programme, which ages will 
he required to carry out, and to a new ideal of the 
w ise, virtuous, and religious man. Hut, and this is 
the most striking point, lie is himself a marvellously 
complete embodiment of this new ideal. Thus he 
comes to occupy a position altogether unique in the 
history of philosophy ; one can find a parallel only by 
turning to tjie founders ol new religions. He is not a 
teacher merely, but an example, and as such is glori¬ 
fied, idealised, and in later times almost deified.— 
l\ M. Hakewk.i.k, in the International Journal of 
E tints. 
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Topics of the Day in the Periodicals of the Month. 


Under this head thf reader \mil find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 

periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 


HOME AFFAIRS, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL Ireland: 

Agriculture, Land : ,|,J 1C 

The Way of the Landless to the Land, bv Home ^ “ t> „ vv lc 
Counties, ,l World’s Work,” Nov. 'a 

Armies • Labour Problem 

The Land Forces of the Crown, “ Edinburgh Rev.’’ Labour Lxcli 
()( . t ■’ M. Bellom, 

The Men in the Tcnilovials, bv H. l.uiighuist I about I.xch. 

“World’s Work," Nov. 

Automobilism in the ('.erman Army, bv XXX, Lm 

“Nonvelle Rev,” Oct. l. ' 1 • ‘ 

The Military Institution", oi Sutlzciland, bv Lieut.-Col. 1 j l< LS . 11 '.V*! 

Lafaiguc, “ Oueslions DiplomuUi|iies,” < >et. t. .nuon, . 

The National (luard ; a Hint from the United States, arriage aws 

by Lieut.-Col. A. Pollock, “ Nineteenth Cent." Not. 1 ,7’ ri J,' ‘.' ,IW 

Quick-filing Aitillcry and Modern Wai, by K. Matn, M .’ v °'’ ‘ 

“ Rihlioihev|iic UniveiseUe," Oct. a .T! es (, , . 

Black Soldiers in Europe, by Lieut.-Col. Mangin, ... u s 

“ Questions Diplomatique^’’Oct. i (>. ln 

Ballooning, Aerial Navigation : Why does C< 

Military Aviation, by Major II. li.iiiiiermaii 1 'lnlhps, Delbiuck 

“ United Service Mag," Not. * '1 he I )i fence 

The Aeroplane, b} ]. 1>. Walker. “Antei. Rev. of “ Nineteen! 

Revs," Nov. ' The New Fa 

] low an Aeroplane is built. In S. T. Be.ii h, “ At tier. “ World's V 

Rev. of Revs,' Nov. Parliamentary: 

The Dirigible of To-day, bv T. R. MacMeehen ami | n |] u . ] Ion 

C. Dienstbach, “ Amei. Rev. of Rev-," Nov. *• fortnight 

How It feels to flv, bj F. A. Collins, “ Arnei. Rev. of Canning on 
Revs," Nov. Rev," Oct. 

Canals. Unionist opp 

The Inland Navigation of (jreal Bntani, bv W. R. 1'• Waie, 

Baldvviii-Wisem.m, " Windsoi Mag," Nov. I he Extensa 

Commercial Advantages of a State Canal fiotn the “ English K 

Forth to the Civile, bv Adin. Sir C. C.nnpbi II, file ( inning 1 
“Financial Rev. of Revs,” Nov. niglitl) Rev 

— . „ . The Constant 

Crime, Prisons : i ■ . • v • 

Crime and Bunislnnenl, In Sir W. Collins, “ lfibbert T ,' ( V 

Journal,” Oct. ' * T1r ' , or . < s 

’ temp. Rev, 

Electoral: The Lords an 

Thetjeneral Election, by J. Kur 1 Ludie, “ Socialist cl-l | R t .v. of 

Rev, Nov. - | lie Lords am 

llovv the Unionists might win the (ieneral Election, •) j R . |>, )Wl r t 

by J. Ellis Barkei, “ For tmghtly Rev," Nov. Work,” Oel 

Evolution : The Kelcrem 

The Problem of Heredity, by (1. Rims, “ La Revue,” Wot Id’s V 

Oct. I. Pauperism and 

Darwin and Darwinism, by Lhof. B. P. Browne, “ I lib- I lie i’ooi L; 
bett Jomnal," Oct. Methodist < 

Finance : I lie Minoru; 

Thy Chios, by H. Spender. “t oiilemp Rev," Nov. “Church Q 

The I* iiuutce Bill, by land Aidiiirv, "Nineteenth A Near of tin 
Cent,’ Nov. Rev,’ Nov. 


Ireland : 

The New Radicalism, “Orly. Rev,” Oct. ” 

'Lite N'cvv Ireland, bv Sydney Brooks, “ Notlh Amer* *1 
Rev.” Oct. ' ; 

Labour Problems : 

Labour Exchanges in England and in Hungary, by • 
M. Bellom, “ Nonvelle Rev,” Oct. 15 . . , 

I about I'.xchanges and Boy Labom, by N. Chamber- 
lam. “ I'.eonomie Rev,” Oct. s 

'J he l’toblem ot Unskilled Labom, by W. M. Light- C 
boy, “ Economic Rev,” Oct. j 

Trades Unions and the Individual \\ orkei, by J. T. n'i 
l.uu oln, “ Atlantic Mthly,” Oel. " 

Marriage Laws : _ 

Divorce Law Reform, bv E. S. P. Haynes, “ English ’ ) 
Rev,” Nov. ’'Vj 


The Needs cif the- Navy, “ Qilv. Rev,” Oct. Pi 

Treason in High Places, bv N.ivalis, “ National Rev,” Sjf 
Nov. ' _ M 

Why does (jciniiiii) build W.iiships.- bv Dt. Hans/jf 
Delhi uc.k, “ Preussische J alii luiellei,” Oc t. ' w 

'1 lie Defence Problem of Scandinavia, bv A. Schvan, 

“ Nineteenth Cent,” Nov. i'M 

The New Eve fot the Stlbmatitie, by W. Norton, .'® 
“ World’s Work,” Nov. ' 

Parliamentary : 

In the House of ( mnmciny by Auditor Tan turn, j,S| 
“ fortnightly Rev,” Nov. 

Canning on the King’s Coveinment, “ Edinburgh,« 
Rev,” Oct. "tm 

Cnmnist ( tppoiUinisin and linpeii.il Democracy, by, j'lS 
F. Waie, “ Nmeteeiitli Cent,” Nov. ij'jfj 

The Extension of Libeiahsm, bv j. A. Hobson, 'M 
“ English Rev.” Nov. ,'<3 

The Coining Battle, by W. < i. Ilowaid (j| ilten, “ Fort-;j® 
night)) Rev,” Nov. .wH 

'Flu- Constiiuiion.il Crisis, by C. P. (Inodi, “ English. 
Rev.” Nov. 

The Lords and Money Bills, by Alev, (’.rant, “ Con-U® 
temp. Rev,’ Nov. , ajjjS 

'I’he Lords and the Budget, by Viscount Hill, “ f’inatl-;,,/|l 
caal Rev. of Revs.” Nov. |v«| 

'I he Lords and the Nation, “ Wot Id’s Wink,” Oct. *c|§ 
'I he Power of the Peeis, Ijy P. Landon, “ \\ orld’si^S 
Work,” Oct. _ Jig 

The Eitcrcndinn in England, by C. \\ . Mullins, v'M 
“ Wot Id’s Work,” Oct. ’ PM 

Pauperism and the Poor Law . ‘Mm 

1 tie I’ooi Law Pioblem, bv W. Poller, “ Pnmitive^M 
Methodist Qrlv,’ Oel. ’'ifwgj 

’I lie Minority Repot 1 , by Rev. W. A. Spooner, 
“Church Qily,” Oct. 

A \ ear of the Pool 1 aw, bv t., L.insbuiv, “ Socialist 


Phantom Millions, by W. If. Mallock, “ Nimlcciilh Police : 


Cent,” Nov. 

Economic Aspects of Income Tax Charge, bv J. C. 

Slamp, “ Economic Rev,” Oct. 

Can Protection cure Unemployment.' by Pi of. Margo- 
liouth, “ National Rev,” Nov. 

The Tnxalon of Rent, by II. Belloc, “ Dublin Rev,’’ 
Oct. 


'Flic English Conception of Police, “Oily. Rev," Oct. 
Race Probitms -sec also Africa 1 

The Conflict of Colom, bv I». L. Putuaiti Weale,-® 
“ Worlds Work,” Nov. ' ' jjJ 

Railways: --M 

The Nationalisation of British Railways, by l^Cram *’ 1 jf| 
mond, “ Orly. Rev,” Oct. As 
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1 HE KEVIEW OF KEVIEWS. 


* 


Socialism : 

Socialism and Human Nature, by A. Reeves, “ Con- 
temp. Rev,'’ Nov. 

Women : 

Womens Vote and Men, bv II. W. Ncvmson, 
“ English Rev,” Nov. 

Appeal <-f the I.ahour I'arty to Women, by Margaret 
E. MacDonald, “Socialist Rev,” Nov. 

COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 

Peace Movement: 

Peace or War, by Lend Courtney, “ ConUmp. Rev,” 
Nov. 

Peat e Ideas and Disarmament, by Baron von Stengel, 
“ National Rev,” Nov. 

The I>eelaiation of London : 

Rcinsi It, 1*. S., on, “ North Ainer. Rev,” Oct 
Unsigned Aiticle on, “Oil*-. Kev,”,Oct. 

Africa: 

Young Egypt, bv II. Marchand. “Rev. I -1 an^ai .e,” 

Oct. 

With the Spanish \nny in .Morocco, by T. Comxn- 
I'latt, “National Rev," Nov. 

The Cnion of South Atiic.i 

d’Aunet, I!., on, “ Rev.des Deux Mondes,” < let. i;. 
Kcnty, K. de, on, “ Correspondunt," o« i. a;. 

England in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. by ( apt. 1 de 
Rent), “ Oueslions Diplom.cliques,” t)vt. t. 

The Rare Oiieslion in least Africa, by Winston 
Cbm elull, “ Nord und Sud.” Oct. i. 

The Future of liritisli least Africa, bv '1 heodoie 
Roosevelt, “ \\ mid's Woik,” 'Jet. 

Arctic Exploration : 

Recent Polar Exploration, “ Edinbuigh Rev.’ O. t. 

The Battle of .the ! North Pole. by l)i. O. liaxolun, 
“ Noid und Sud," Oct. 15 . 

The Polar Eskimos and the Polar Expedition, in Di. 
P. 11. J J . Sleensby. " Fortnightly Rev,” Nov 

Austria-Hungary : 

M. Isvolsky and Count Ac lirenlh.il. hv \ ox Allei.ie 
Partis, “ Fortnightly Rev," Nov. 

Belgium : 

Tiu* Old Right fl’arlx 1 and the Noting Right I'.utv , 
by C. Wocste,Rev Generali," Oct. 

China: 

New Ideas in China, In L. Ealov, " Grande Rev," 

Oct. .’5. 

Croatia 

Croatia, by R. Conn aril. “ t Questions I hplomaliques,” 
Oct. tO. 

France: 

1 Contemporary Polities in I ranee. In A. Bcamnci, 
“ Nineteenth Cent," Nov. 

Syndicalism and P.irliainent.uistn, bv (I. Touch.ird, 
“Nouvclle Rev,” Oct. 1 . 

Syndicalism and the Elections, bv E. Niel, “ ('.i.inde 
Rev,” Oct. to. 

The Budget and the Officials, bv Louis C.ulot, “ Cor- 
respond.mt," Oct. to. 

Stale Servants and the Recent French Stukes, bv 
J. H. Harley, “ Socialist Rev,” Nov. 

French Industries and 'J'heir Detractors, by A. Mailin, 
“ Nouvclle Rev,” Oct. 15 . 

France and Russia (see Russia). 

Germany: 

The Emperor William IE. by G. l.ecomle, “ (irandc 
Rev,” Oct. . 25 . 

How may Ulrramontanism be graduallv overcome? 
b^L»r. C. SuLc, “ Preussischc Jahrbucher,” Oct. 


National and Private Wealth and Declarations for 
Taxation, bv R. C. Max, “ I’fcusstsche Jahrbucher,” 
Oct. ' 

The Effect of the New Taxes, by Dr. A. Weber, 

“ Nord und Sud,” Oct. 1. 

Germany and England : 

Harnack, Prof. A., on, “ Mibbcrt Jonrn d,” (,)ct. 

Schulze-Gacx emit/, Dt 1 L von, on, “ Amer. Rev. of , 
Revs,” Nov. 

I ; nsigned Article on, “ Edinburgh ev,' : Oct. 

Greece: ^ 

The Ilellvjm Crisis, bv II. Maichand, “ < hieslions 
Diplomaliqucs,” Oct. 1. t 

India : 

The Situation 111 India, bv Sir Andrew Fi.iscr, “Con¬ 
te nip. Rev,” Nov. 

The Only Home Rule for India, bv Col. L. J. H. Grey, 

“ Ci ited Service Mag,” Nov. 

Tivcii! • Years with Our Indian Fellow-Subjects, by 

I. .ulv Cox, “ Nineteenth ( ent,” Nov. 

India in England, hv Yidvati, “ English Rev." Nov. 

Japan 

Japanese and American': , the Real Difficulties, In F. 

Klim, “ Rev. des Deu.x Mondes," Oct. 1. 

Present Day Japan, by J. D.iiignx, “ Nouvclle Rev,” 
t >ct. 1 ). 

Mexico : 

Pot Him I >1.1/, by P. F. Mat tin, “Oily. Rev,” Oct. 

New Zealand : 

1 ’iu: Social Position of the Mantis, by Mabel Holmes, 

“ l. otiLeinp. Rev." Nov. 

Persia : 

File l'eisi.in Revolulion. by Y. liciaid, “Rev. de 
l'ai i-.," < >11. 1 and 1 5. 

Russia : 

M. Isvol-.kv and Count Aelnontlial, by Vox Alteiac 
l’.irti,. “ h orlnightlv Rev,” Nov. 

I - 1.11111 and England and future Russian 1 .0,111s, “La 
Rev in t )ct, 1. 

England, fiance, and Russia, by A. Cheradaine, 

“ 1 >t ly . Rev," Oct. 

Spain . 

The last* ol Ferrer, by A. Nuquet, “Grande Rev,” 

O' .. 2;, and “ Nineteenth l ent.” Nov. 

Turkey : 

Turkey's Financial Programme, by Nassun Russo, 

“ Financial Rev. of Revs,” Nov. 

The Ottoman Cnsis, by Y., " Rev. f ran^uisc," Oct. 

The April Mutmv 111 Stamboul, bv F. McCullagh, 

’ Dublin Rev,” Oct. ‘ ~ ' 

United States : 

Eight Months ol Presided Tall, bv Svdncv Brooks, 

“ fortnightly Rev,” Ndv. 

The Turin Make-Believe, by W. W'llson, “North 
Amer. Rev,” Oct. , 

Revision of the Tariff, “ Kdmhuigh Rev,” Oct. 

The l'nvne Tariff Law, bv S. \V. McCall, “ Atlantic 
Mtlilyi" Oct. 

Growth of State Power, by 11 . Tax lot, “ North Amer. 
Rev,” Oct. 

Citizenship in New York, by W. H. Allen, “Amer. 
Rev. of Revs,” Nox. 

Tummdny, by S. Brooks, “ Engbsli Rev,” Nov. 

The 'l'amtnanyising of a Civilisation, by S. S. 
McClure, “ McClure,” Nov. 

The United States through Foreign Spectacles, by 

J. T. Morse, Jun., “ Orlv. Rex,” Oct. 



NITRO-BACTERINE TESTS 


VALUE OF CROP MATERIALLY INCREASED 


ON ORDINARY GARDEN SOIL. 


W E have received the following report of an 
interesting experiment which has been con¬ 
ducted at Stun more during the past season. 
Mr. C. 1 - Peer .(of Messrs. Poet and Sons, seedsmen) 
was responsible for the test, and he was able to 
secure the honorary services of a committee consist¬ 
ing of gentlemen prominent in the gardening world, 
under whose advice and direction the plots wen 
planned and treated : — 

The experiments were planned so'as to ascertain the advantage 
to l>e gained b\ seed and sod inoculation and to te.l the mann- 
rial value of the salts of ammonium (the media in wlntli the 
bacteria is cultivated) 

Three leguminous crops uerc chosen peas, lno.nl beans, 
French beans. 

Eighteen plot,, each 20ft. by 2oft., were used lor rioppmg. 
Fault plot was separated by a 3-loot path. 

Plots 1 to 14 were in a continuous line. 

Plots 15 to IS were in a continuous line parallel to ihe fonnet. 
Plots ran north to south in the direction ol the nttmbei. 

There is a slight fall in the ground 1 to 14. 

Plots 9 and to are shaded bv wall and trees 
Plots 12, 13, and 14 have an increased shade .lira. 

The experimental ground formed pan of a largi k.Uln n 
garden, but hail been out of cultivation for some twenty yaais; 
the exact particulars being attached to the icsult tepois ol euih 
set of plots. 

The weeds glowing on the plots were largely those found on 
Waste ground, with very few leguminous weeds. 

The soil is a heavy rlav loam, resting on a clay subsoil, and 
containing very little lime. 

F.ae.li plot, picvious to sowing, rn lived a imilomi dics-ing 
of lime at the rale ol about hall a bushel to the square tod. 

The seed used was • In the case ol peas, “Grad its’ and 
“ Witch's Petfeelion In the case of French beans, “ No Plus 
Ultra ” and “l anadicn SVondet.’’ 

The weight of the seed pet iow was: 120 grammes, peas; 
60 grammes, Ficnth beans. 

The experiment with broad bean., was discarded, owing to a 
bad attack of aphis. 

Tile seed was sown on \pril 23rd, altei having been can- 
fully inoculated in the present c of the t onnnitlee and Prolessot 
J’ottomley. 

The uninoculated seed was given the same period of time in 
plain water, si that the conditions of gcripmation should be 
uniform. 

The plots resoived lot treatment with the salts of ammonium 
were given an equal quantity, both of volume of water and 
weight of salts, to those plots inoculated with N'itro-Hacteiine 
solution, and the salts ol ammonium solution was applied at 
the same time. 

Germination of the plots was failly uniform, there being no 
difference between the germination of the various plots. 

The growth was normal, and during the whole course of the 
experiments the Committee could not detect any advantage one¬ 
way or the other. 

The shade affecting Plots ’9 to 14 makes any particular 
deductions from the weight of crops from these plot*. impossible. 
If these conditions can be imptoved it would be desirable to 
continue the experiments on the same lines. 

The whole of the produce was picked on arranged dates and 
carefully weighed, the figures being checked each time by an 
experienced accountant. The results were as follows :— 


Pi-is. — Sown 23rd \pnl, 1900 Cropped 30II1 July. 
U)oo, loth August, toon, and Kith August, 1000. 

T'loi 

I. Seed inoiulated 

2 Seed not treated . 

7. Sod not tieatisl 
,S Soil inoculated . 

0 . Soil anil Seed 

inoculated. 

to. Seed inoeululeil . 


It Soil not treated 

12 Soil inoculated 

13 Soil and Seed 

inoculated 

14. Seed Hint it laid I . 
is. Soil untreated 
to. Soil morululdl 

I". Soil and seed 
inoculated 

i.S Seed inui ill.lied . 

IriXi'H l!l \Nx—Sown 2pd Apiil, 1909. Cropped 251 It 

August, JO09. and loth September, 1009. , 

3 Seed not tiealed ... Ordinalv garden soil ... 8-980 

4 Seed inoiulated ... Pillii ditto 11-565 

(Signed) \IT-M-I) TaVLoK. 

Tir< >'t t. Smith. 

I). Klomm.fv. 

Jolts \\. (irit.Li.. 

id.si k \t. i'(.>Nri.fs| ( )\s. 

The object of this experiment was to secure some 
reliable data as to the actual commercial value of 
N uro-Bacterine in ordinary nursery and garden work. ' 
Unfortunately, the shade conditions which affected 1 
Idols 7 to 14 entirely vitiated the value of the expert- *; 
merit on the (allow land. The plots ran from north - 
to south, Plot No. 7 at the north end being less 1 n 
affected by the overhanging* trees than any of the 
others. The shade increased in density as the plots / 
ran south, but not in a uniform wa\ Tlu- effect of C' 
the shade is well shown in the yield of caclt plot,; *? 
which decreased fairly uniformly from 26 23 kilos in, '; 
Plot No. 7 to 12-54 in Plot 14. The only rally ' 
against this steady reduction is shown in Plot 12,. ']? 
where the soil was inoculated. ' 

Although less affected by the shade, the ground, 
fallowed for five years on which the experiment was 4 
tried in Plots 15, 16, 17 and 18, was also to a certain ? 
extent influenced by the surrounding trees. In fact, 
the only plots which were free from shade and /s 
neighbouring limiter were Plots 1, 2, 3 and 4 of thei'-l 
ordinary garden soil. Here there is certainly a ft 
marked gain from inoculation, both of the pitas and $ 


Afu-i 

Tu-.ittiii lit 

Nil. 

Nil 

Plain wrier. 
Plain water. 


Plain water, 
Plain watci. 


Plain w a I ei 
Sails snli'lii in 

Sails solution 
Salts solution 
Plain watei. 
Nnri-i- 

l!.u terme 
N1111.- 

il.ieterinc 
Nn it> 

Rk b-rinc 


I iisilltm. PIC 

t trdinurv 
garilen sm 
J >itlo. 

N Ground 

fallowed f 
20 vents. 
Plots 
boundeil 1 
wall aixl 
^simile by 
trees. 
Shade 

incie.isi-il 

in dt-n-iU 
from Plot 
9 t" 14- 


a\ 


Gi omul 
billowed 

ioi 

5 y<^'- 


I ut.il weight. 
Kilns t'.i ms. 

I 20-265 

. I 

I 4 ' 7 S 5 
(26-230 
>1 j 22 " 850 

-’ 1-430 

up 110 


10-500 

21- 045 
18-635 

12545 

23 - 055 

27-795 

24- 015 

22- 535 
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the beans. In the first case the increased yield is 
37 per cent. ; in the case of the beans 28 per cent. 

AN INCREASE OF j £IO I’KR ACRE. 

Regarded from the point of view of market garden 
work, it is interesting to see what would have been 
»the gain ""per acre if that area of peas had been 
inoculated. 'Faking the weight of a peck of garden 
peas as 3,000 grammes, the yield from Plot No. i 
would be about 62 pecks, from Plot No. 2, not 
inoculated, about 4 2 pecks. 

These peas were actually sold at ts. a peck, so 
that the peas from the inoculated plot brought in 2s. 
more than from the uninoculated. As the plots were 
20 feet by 20 feet in size, therefore one-hundredth 
part of an acre, the actual increased val e of the 
ield, had a whole acre been inoculated, would have 
een j[yo. 

This increase suggests that the claim made for 
Nitro-Bacterine, that by using a 5s. packet the value 
of the crop might easily he increased by jQ 5 an acre, 
is not by any means over the mark. 

In the case of the French beans, the peck being 


only worth 6d. reduces the value of the increased 
yield per acre somewhat, but there is no room 
whatever for doubting that in this case also the 
culture would work out as a satisfactory invest¬ 
ment. 

HOW TO OBTAIN NITRO-BACTERINE. 

Nitro-Bacterine consists of a powder containing 
millions of nitrogen-fixing bacteria i a hibernating 
condition, which, when mixed with tHe accompanying 
packets of food material and water, makes a culture 
in which the bacteria rapidly multiply. This culture 
is used for treating seeds. The bacteria dry on the 
seeds, and when these are planted and start growing, 
at once begin their beneficent work of supplying the 
little plant with its necessary nitrogenous food. Nitro- 
Bacterine is sold in 5s. packets (5s. id. post free in 
the United Kingdom, and 5s. 6d. post free abroad). 
This packet will make a gallon of culture, enough to 
treat seed from six to ten acres. In ordering, state 
c rop on which the culture is to be used. All parti¬ 
culars from the Nitro-Bacterine Distributing Agency, 
Portugal Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


ESPERANTO. 

t> * 

K 


;; Gf.nf.rm. SPhert, a member of the scientific, 
^■section of the French Academy, has written in 
^French a thesis in which he points out those who 
\’are naturally the enemies of any international lan- 
guage. They may be briefly summed up thus 
% 1. Those who think it will hurt their own national 

languages, such as the French (for diplomacy and litcra- 
^ ture), the Germans (science!,and the English (business). 
F 2. The upper classes who have hitherto had tin 
U monopoly of foreign languages, on account of the 
time and money they can afford to give to the 
$ Requirement of them. 

3. Such societies as the Alliance Franeaisc, whose 
£;,.$um is to propagate their own national languages. 

General Sebert then goes on to turn the fighting 
feline of these enemies. As regards diplomacy, he 
& Jjoints out that of late years other languages beside 
ft French have been forced on the diplomats—by 
^America, Germany and England, for instance—and if 
ll'Rhe French desire to retain their literary supremacy, 

! ; wisest plan would be for their authors to trans- 
e their works into an international language, and 
spread the knowledge of them amongst the 
ausand or so of different languages and dialects. 

1 for the Alliance Fran raise, he points out that it 
s expended great sums of money, and the chief 
suit seems to have been that the people of other 
untries, who for business or other reasons are com- 
Ued to learn French, do so chiefly at the expense 
the Alliance, instead of at their own proper cost. 
Then the General asserts that the Germans aremis- 
cen in supposing that because of their scientific 
irksog-pd translations therefore the world will take 


German for the international tongue. Statistics show 
the contrary, and the difficulty of the language itself 
is an insuperable drawback. English, he considers, 
would have more chance if it were not for the same 
difficulty which induced President Roosevelt to 
attempt unsuccessfully a spelling reform, and also 
because the natural jealousy of other great countries 
would forbid it. 

As regards the leisured classes, General Sebert 
contents himself with oointing out that miercominuni- 
cation is now so rapid and so customary that even for 
their own convenience a language which could be 
rapidly learned by the less educated would be a 
boon. 

For English readers the arguments of Mr. Bernard 
Long are convincingly put in “Is Esperanto Worth 
Knowing?” a penny pamphlet. 

For tlje last three months that old-established 
journal, the Penny Illustrated , has contained a weekly 
Esperanto course The Messrs. Allcnson have com¬ 
menced a series of translati ms of which “ The Prac¬ 
tice of the Presence of God ’ (“ La praktiko de la 
apudesto de Dio ”) is the first, (is.). 

Concord, the organ of international arbitration, 
publishes a regular Esperanto portion. 

From Berlin we get word that an Esperanto society 
of one hundred variety artists has been formed. The 
director of one of the most famous schools in Saxony 
has issued a report in which he advocates the teach¬ 
ing of Esperanto in the strongest terms; and the 
Universal Students’ Union, with headquarters in Buda- 
Pesth, is setting to work to Esperantise its various 
branches. 
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DIARY AND OBITUARY FOR OCTOBER. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

Oct. I, A thousand cabs inllrodiired a sixpenny fare in 
London ... The Roosevelt , with Commander 1'eary in i omniand, 
loined the naval parade in (lie Hudson river in connection with 
the Hudson-FtilUm Celebrations ... Mr. Taft declared in lavom 
of a ship subsidy law for the United States ... The Admiralty 
placed orders on the Tyne for the machinery of the next new 
battleship . . A Greek merchant in London gave £20,000 to 
assist military reforms in Greece. 

Oct. 3.— An Kcelesi.islieal Art exhibition tv.c- opened at 
Swansea ... The Conciliation Board in the Northumberland 
coal trade met at Newcastle, and decided on a rise of wages ol 
one and a quarter per cent, for three months ... The Chinese 
railway from Peking to k.ilg.m, 122 miles long, which was 



Photograph hy\ \r.afayrtte. 

The Rt Rev. the Bishop of St. David’s. 

President of the Church Congress, 190y. 


constructed and financed by the Chinese, was opened for 
traffic. 

Oct. 4.—A monument was erected at Berne to commemorate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the Postal 
Union ... Serious wages disputes began in the Notts and 
Lancashire coalfields ... Mr. Albert Pulit/.er, founder of the 
New York American , committed suicide at Vienna ... Messrs. 
Brailsford and H. Ncvison resigned their positions as leader- 
writers on the Daily Nnvs. 

Oct. 5. —The Church Congress opened at Swansea ... Mr. 
Asquith left London for Balmoral ... The Cape Colony’s 
Budget was introduced by Mr. Merriman, who announced 
improvement in the finances ... British and American cases in 


reference to the Notih Atlantic Fislicties Arbitration were 
exchanged . . The Agram high ticason trial terminated ... M. 
Kutlin, a Constitutional ltenmeiat, was returned in a St. Peters¬ 
burg by-election with a majoiity over the combined total of the 
other four candidates ... At the annual meeting of the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Railway Servants at Leicester a resolution 
was carried to inaugurate a national campaign foi the nation¬ 
alisation of railways The Baptist Union assembled at 
Reading. 

Oct. (>.— Mi. Balfour opened the National Loan Kvhibition in 
London . Mi. Whitclaw Reid. United Stales Ambassador in 
London, opened Harvard I louse at Stratford-on-Avon. Tt is 
a sixteenth century house in which lived the ancestors of John 
Harvard, the founder of the University named after him ... Sciior 
Ferrer denied that lie had am tiling to do with the liots in 
Barcelona. 

t tel. 7 The Chinch (_ ongiess di-eussed the Chuuh’s title 
to its endowments ... A resolution was passed by the Miners’ 
Federation at Newcastle in favour of the nationalisation of 
mines, land, and railways ... The New Zealand Pailiament 
opened . The Juvisy aviation meeting opened in unfavourable 
weather ... Harry Benson wa-- sentenced to five years’ penal 
servitude for baud in connection with the Ft Ilham Bank. 

<>(!.S. The laud Chancellor was entertained at a dinner 
l>\ ihe National Liberal Club The Amciican Waterways 
( ommissinn was entertained at luncheon at the House of 
Commons The Japanese Government voted /TSo.ooo for 
tli<- purposes of the Japan-British F.xhibilion 111 London next 
vein , . It was intimated at Bow Street Polite Court that 3 
special ease has been pit-pared fin the High Court, to test the 
legality of the conviction ol Mrs. Panklmisi anil the llo'i. Mrs. 

I I.ivertield on July 9th. 

1 let. 9.— Mi, I.ioyd-t ieorgeileliveietl a conipieliensive speech 
on the Budget at Newcastle M. Biiautl spoke at Perigueux 
on the social problems of France . The Fades lailway viaduct, 
the highest biidge in the wmltl, was opened by the French 
Minister of Labour ... Scnor Ferrer was nied at Barcelona 
hefiue a Court composed of a colonel anil ioui captains. 

Oct. 11.—The Admiralty announced the organisation of a 
Navy War Council ... The British Government agreed with 
thi 1 United States Government to renew the modus vivendi, 
of iqoH for the regulation of the Newfoundland fisheries untfj,' 
the settlement of the question before the Hague Tribunal .... 
The Pratas Island dispute between China and Japan wax' 
settled . The National Geographical Society of the United. 
States derailed to appoint a loininission to examine the records*, 
and observations of Ur. Cook and Commander Peary .. Scenes 
of disorder occurred at a meeting of the Dublin Corporation in: 
consequence of the action of Ihe Sinn Fein party. 

Get. 12. - Th< King rciehed in audiciuc at Buckingham' 
Palace Lord Lansdowne and Mi. Balfour, and immediately, 
afterwards the Prime Ministei ... J'he Lord Mayor presided at; 
the Mansion House over a meeting held to consider hojw tqi 
raise the necessary £40,000 for the British Antarctic Expedi* 
tiem of iyio . . A public meeting was held in London, under, 
the presidency of the bishop of Southwark, to inaugurate th© 
campaign of the National Committee to promote the break-up df, 
the Poor Law ... The annual meeting of the Congregational; 
Union was opened at Sheffield .. Mr. Jesse Codings was pre¬ 
sented by Mr. Chamberlain with an illuminated address, signed; 
by 5,000 agricultural labourers connected with the Rural 
Labouiers’ League ... Lord Minto opened the Malaria ConC 
ference at Simla ... The High Court directed the issue of 
summonses against the governor and doctor of Winston Prison' 
at the instance of a Suffragette who was forcibly fed in prison. 

Get. 13.—Seiior F’crrer was shot in the fortress of Mont* 
juich, Barcelona ; riots took place 111 Paris, and a great protest 
meeting in Rome marked the indignation at his execution. j 

Oct. 14.—The Finnish Senate was dismissed and replaced by 
a St. Petersburg official .. Lieutenant Sharkleton wajurcceived 
in audience by the King of Sweden and received thF Order of 
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the Pole Star ... The Bmk rate was raised from three to four 
per cent. ... The aviation meeting; at Jttvisy was attended by 
the French I’losident ; M. Paulhan reached a height of 300 ft. 
... The buildings ol the Welsh University were opened at 
Cardiff ... A winding-up order was made against the Crystal 
Palace Company. 

Oct. 15.—The Prince of Wales opened the new naval harbout 
at l)nvcr .. At a conference of distress committees held in 
Manchester a resolution was carried declaring the impossibility 
of effective dealing by local authorities with either unemploy¬ 
ment or distress ... The Liberals in the New Zealand Parlia¬ 
ment telegraphed to Mr. Lloyd George a message of God-qieed 
in his efforts to 1 .rise the condition of the people of (Jre.it 
Britain. 


Oct. if.—Mr. Churchill spoke in Scotland on the pidilic.il 
situation . A procession ol :;o,<x«o men and women marched 
through Parts as a dcmonslialiou against the cxei ution ■.)' Sonor 
Ferrer; demonstrations with the si me object were In Id in 
London and otliei cities ol Furope . The Bill providing for 
taking over the Northern territory ol Australia by the < omiium- 
wealth was read .1 second time in the Fedei.il House of R«qm- 
Scntatives . The weather favoured aviation at Doneastei , 
Messrs. Delagrange and Sommci won prizes. 

Oct. IS —The Blackpool Aviation Meeting opened 1:1 In 1 1 - 
Haul weather ; there wric fine flights by Furman, Kougiet. and 
Paulhan ... Count Lambart, in a Wiight acroplanr, made a 
flight ft out Juvisy to Parts and li.uk ... M. Christensen, ItanLli 
Ministerol Defence, resigneil The laws for the abolition ol 
the Coiiniiaudei-iii-Cliiel and ol tlieGener.il Stall", and lor the 
removal of the Royal Primes horn active service 111 the arniv, 
passed the (iteek Chambci . In the Spanish Chamhci Scfior 
Morct attacked the Oocatnntenl ; the speech was well received; 
Scfior Mama replied \ typhoon caused immense d.un’ge in 
China and the Philippines. 

Oct. 10—Lord Cin/.on addressed the Edinburgh Philoso¬ 
phical Institution on “The Place of India in the Elliptic” . 
The discovery of Sail Francisco B1'- in 1709 w as celebrated in 
San Francisco, as well as the restoration of the city aftei the 
earthquake ... A statue of Tennyson, executed by Il.imo 
Tlrornycroft, was unveiled at Cambridge ... The surplus iiom 
the expenses of the Franco-British F.xhihilton £g, 5So —were 
divided between France and Britain. Sii K. Otey, us tiuslei on 
behalf of Britain, forwarded a cheque lor ^4,773 to the King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund fot London ... The French Chamber 
decided to discuss a revision ol the Turill ... In the Spanish 
Chamber Senot Motet renewed lus attack on the (lovernment 
.« A cyclone swept over Eastern Bengal ; many vessels sank 
ftltd trains were derailed. 

Oct, 20 .—The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on 
Kir. Balfour, Mr. Haldane and others at Birmingham Univei- 
aitry ... Mrs. Humphry Ward spoke at Kensington on the 
Usefulness of women on civic bodies ... Loid Cirrzon paid hi- 
first visit to Glasgow University since bis election as Rector 
At Blackpool M. Furman accomplished a flight of over foity- 
SCVen miles ... The Copenhagen Lmversity declined to waive 
Its clninr to the fust inspection of Dr. Cook’s proofs ol his 
Pi>lor achievement. 

V. Oct. 21.—The King opened the Montreal Tulierculosis Insti¬ 
tute by pressing a tclcgrajih key at West Dean Park, Chichester 
jf,[. The Spanish Ministiy resigned, arid Scfior Moict, the 
liberal leader, was called upon to form a new Ministry ... Mr. 
f^tlfour was entertained J>y the Cymnirodorion Society in 
London. 

- Oct. 22.—The Shakcspcaie Memorial National Theatre 
Committee announced the opening of a subscription list for the 
jfttrtherancc of this scheme ... An earthquake oecuned in India 
hear Quetta ; twenty-five persons were killed ... Tn consequence 
pf an adverse vote in the Danish Folkcthing, Count Holstein, 
the Premier, resigned ... Mr. Latham made a magnificent and 
Skring flight in a strong gale at Blackpool, and won the title of 
f ' : King of the Air.” 

^ Oct. 23.—The Government published the revised estimates of 
revenue and expenditure for the year 1909 to ... An Empire 
juries* UrnoR was organised, wait its headquarters in London ... 


The T-.ar and the King of Italy met at Racconigi, a town in 
Italy ... Tlie Hague Tribunal gave its award in the maritime 
boundary dispute between Sweden and Norway ... An orderly 
demonstration against the late Government took place in 
Madrid. w 

Del. 25.—The King visited Norwich and laid the corner¬ 
stone ol a new wing to the hospital, and reviewed the Tcrri- 



Sefior Ferrer: Shot on October 13th. 


tunals ... The Tsar left Italy and returned to Russia .. The 
experiment to test the value of the picscnt issue of field sctvice 
1 ations \ as completed on Salisbury Plain . An International 
.Shipping Federation was constituted and registered .. The 
Freedom of Oardilf was presented to Lord Tredegar ... Tn 
stornrv weather the aviation contests at Doncastet and Black¬ 
pool came to an end . The Canadian Government decided to 
make the vessel- ol the Canadian Navy interchangeable with 
those of the Motherland .. M. Kokovl-cff ami Prince 1 to met 
at lJ.ubin to discuss the respective policies of Russia and 
lap: in. 

( >ct. 26. --Prince Ito was murdered by a Korean at Harbin 
Railway Station .. Mr. Balforr made art unusually bitter 
speech attacking the Lord Advocate A ne.v law m Greece 
forbids all exemptions from military service ... Mr. R. II. 
Medliurst, Unionist candidate for Stafford, committed suicide 
. . Mr. Taft began his l,2co miles of river journey on the Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Oct. 27.—Speaking at Rochdale, Lhe Lord Advocate replied 
to Mr. Balfour’s attack upon him .. The Drapers’ Company 
made a further grant ol A 10 - 000 towards the building fund of a 
new college at Bangor .. General Weyler was appointed 
Captain-General in Catalonia ... A new Cabinet composed 
entirely of Radicals, with Mr. Lahle as Piemier, lias taken office 
in Denmark. 

Oct. 28.---Royal Commissions were appointed to inquire into 
the Law of Divorce and on the best methods for appointing 
Justices of the Peace ... The new British cruiser Indefatigable 
was launched at Dcvonport ... Mr. T. L. Devitt was elected 
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Chairman of Lloyd’s Register ... The Belgian Minister for the 
Colonies laid before the Chandler his scheme for reform on the 
Congo ... M. Briand, speaking in the French Chamber, said 
the electors needed instruction in electoral justice before reform 
could be undertaken ... King Ferdinand opened the Bulgarian 
Sobranye ... A terrific cyclone was experienced at Genoa, the 
Mediterranean cost being littered with wrecks. 

Oct. 29. The junior officers of the Greek Navy mutiny ... A 
violent explosion occurred in a colliery in South Wales; twenty- 
five men perished. 

BY-ELECTION. 

Oct. 28.—Bermondsey. Owing 10 the death of Dr. 
Cooper(L.) there was a three-cornered fight, which resulted as 
follows : — 


Mr. J. Humphreys (U.). 

Air. S. L. Hughes (E.)... 

Dr. Salter (Eah.) 

... 4 , 2/8 

... 3,291 

... 1,435 

Unionist majority over I iberal 

987 


PARLIAMENTARY. 

House of Lords. 

Oct. 4.—Housing and Town Planning Bill. 

Oct. 5.—Irish Land Bill in Committee. 

Oct. 6.— Several amendments in the Irish Land Bill were 
carried against the Government. 

t let. 7.—Irish Land Bill in Committee. 

Oct. 11.—Town Planning Bill read a third time. 

Oct. 12.—-Irish Land Bill in Committee. 

(let. 13.—Bills advanced. 

Oct. 14.—The Development Bill read a second time. 

Oct. 19.—Irish Land Bill; report. 

Oct. 20.—Irish Land Bill ; report ... Royal Assent was given 
to twenty-seven new Acts. 

Oct. 21.—The Development Bill in Committee. 

Oct. 25. — Irish Land Bill read a third time, 

Oct. 26.—The Development and Road lniprorement Funds 
Bill was lead a third time. 

House of Commons. 

Oct. 1.—The remaining new clauses of the Finance Bill were 
disposed of. 

Dot. 4.—The consideration of the schedules of the Finance 
Bill begun. 


O.l. 5 -—Discussion on schedules. 

Oct. ti.---Finance Hill passed through Committee. 

Get. 7.— The Development and Road Impiovcmcnt Funds. 
Bill, report stage. 

Oct. 8.—The Development Bill wn- read a third time, and 
the House adjourned until Oct. lSth. 

•>cl. 18.•—Report stage of the London F.lcclioiis Bill W'as 
disposed of. 

Oct. 19.—Finarue Bdl : Report stage. 

< >ct. 20.—Finance Bill : Report stage. 

Oct. 21.—Finance Hill : Report stage. 

Oct. 22.--The Chancellor of the F.xcheipier laid before the 
House a revised Budget estimate. 

Oct. 25.—Finance Bill : Report stage. 

< let. 26.—Finance Bill : Report stage. 

I >ct. 27.—Finance Bill : Rejioit stage. 

Oct. 28.—Finance Bill : Report stage. 

Oct. 29.—Tile Report stage of the Finance Bill finished. 

OBITUARY. 

Oct. 1. —Mr. G. W, Moore (Moore and Burgess Minstrels), 89. 
Get. 3.- - 1 , 1 .-Gen. Sir C. Pearson, 75. 

Oct. 4.— -Mr. Watson (Cuiuird Steamship Company), 66 ... 

Mi. Albert Pulitzer, 54 ... Chang Cliih-tung, Viceroy and 
Grand Councillor of China, 72. 

(let. 6.—Al. Tony Noel (french sculptoi), 61. 

Oct. 7 — Dr. Cooper, M.P., 65. 

Get. 8.—Lord Kincnirnoy, 80. 

Get. 9.—Mr. Jail Mohun Chose (Calcutta), 59 ... Professor 
Blackburn (Glasgow), 86. 

Get. 12.—Sir Arthur Mitchell, K.C.B , 83. ■ 

Get. 14.—Lord Justice PitzGibbon, 72. 

(let. 16.—Air. Ilofmeyr (Political Leader, S. A.), 64 .1. Mr. ' 
Buchanan (American senator). 

(let. 17.—Rev. Peter Thompson, 62. 

Oct. 19.-- Professor Lombioso (eiiminologist), 73. 

del. 20.—Judge Owen. D.L., 75. ' /! 

Oct. 21.—Mr. Arlhui Wilson (Hull). 

Get. 23.—Mr. E. 1 C. Peacock (Manager of the Morning 
Post), 59. 

Oct. 25.—Mr. Henry G. Lea (American histoiian), 85. 

Oct. 26,—Prince Ilo of Japan, tiS. 

(let. 27.— General How aril (New York), 79. 

(let. 28.—Dr. Robert Needham Oust, 88. 

Oct. 29.—Sir Edmund Alonson, 75. " 
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Business Supplement of the “Review of Reviews 


The other day I received a half-plaintive, half-indignant letter from a subscriber in the Far East. 

“ You give 7/s plenty about polticians, authors, explorers, scientists, and playzunters ; why do you not 
tell ns something about the kings of modern commerce, the men who have built up and maintain the 
great businesses of the world l J wish you /could." / answered, “ I will try." How is this for a start l 

. V ( 

THE GREAT BUSINESSES OF THE WORLD. 


I.—“GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD!” 


I HAD lunched at the Yrocadcro with Joseph 
Lyons, of J. Lyons and Company. I had 
accompanied him round the attic kitchens, in 
which were a battalion of cooks clothed, not in white 
samite, mystic and wonderful, hut in raiment spotless 
as a vestal’s. Thus fortified I humbly took my seat 
at the feet of my Mentor and listened for an hour and 
more to a long and luminous discourse in answer to 
my question, which might be 
headed:— 

“ The Secrets of My Success : 
by the Man who Leeds London.” 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Lyons 
modestly. “ I do not feed Lon¬ 
don—at least, not yet. I do not 
even feed one-third of those who 
belong to what you may call 
my public.” 

“ Ilow many people do you 
feed in London every day, and 
how large is what you call your 
public?” 

“ To answer your last question 
'< : first. The raw material of my 
public consists of all those 
i .persons who live in or come to 
London with sufficient money in 
. their pockets to enter the doors 
j) of ‘J- Lyons and Co.’ in order 
■ to eat and drink. I compute 
.' the number of that public at from 
' t 1,500,000102,000,000. In reply 
* to your second question, 1 can 
speak with more precision. Kvcry 
V working day in the year, come 
V rain, come shine, we cater for 
f- ' 400,000 persons.” 

> “ Pretty fairly well for a start,” said I. 

s? . “ It is only a start. We have built up our present 

Tf business in little more than twenty years. In fact, 
L " we have only just completed our majority.” 
f “ Problem—if in twenty-one years you can increase 
one customer into 400,000, how long will it take you 
*." to increase 400,000 so as to absorb all your public ? ” 
T i“ Safely and slow ; they stumble who run fast,” re- 
L .pliediVlr. Lyons. “ W'hat has been the great 


maxim on which we have built up our success ? 
Never bite off more than you can chew. Homely but 
expressive, and, for men of our business, not inap¬ 
propriate. For you must remember that we have not 
so much to find as to make our public.” 

“ Your public of two millions—is that a manu¬ 
factured article ? ” 

“ In a -ense, yus. T described it as raw material. 

It needs to be worked up. Wc 
are educating the people all the 
time. Every establishment ol 
ours, and we have two hundred 
of one sort and another, is a 
kind of-” 

“ (^astronomical College for 
Elevating the. Standard of the 
Popular Palate ! How’ will that 
do ? ” 

“ Have, it so if you will. I 
would rather call ‘J. Lyons and 
Co.’ a practical object lesson in 
good living. The best for the 
least, and everything lor every¬ 
body as he wants it, when he 
wants it, and where he wants it. 
Until a man knows what can be 
had he seldom knows he wants 
to have, (live him a good thing 
once and he will come back. 
You cut and come again when 
the joint is good.” 

“ Now,” said I, after this pre- 
limin iry excursion in generali¬ 
ties, *• let us condescend upon 
particulars. How did this gigan¬ 
tic business of yours begin, foi 
I suppose it must have had a 
beginning—although how London got on without 
Lyons and Co. is to me like the mystery how our 
ancestors supported existence without sugar, without 
tea, without tobacco, and without newspapers ?” 

“ You take me back to the end of the eighties, 
when 1 made my first great success as a caterer at 
the Exhibition in Newcastle-on-Tyne in the second 
jubilee year of Queen Victoria. I was then in the 
prime of life.” 



Mr. Joseph Lyons. 
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“ Then you were not born in the purple, reared in 
the restaurant? You did not find your vocation until 
you were well past thirty ? ” 

“ I began life,” said Mr, l^ons, “ as a water-colour 
painter. 1 exhibited my first pictures at the Royal 
Institute, where I was fortunate enough to sell them 
to Sir Spencer Wells. Afterwards I had a good 
patron in Admiral Sir Eardley Wilmot, and was doing 
fairly well. Eut 1 had to give it up.” 

“ Why ? 1 suppose it was not a case of art giving 

“ Oh, dear, no ! You will be amused when 1 tell 
you why 1 quitted the profession of artist. My com¬ 
plaint was just tin: opposite to that of which most 
struggling artists complain. They cannot get rid of 
their pictures; 1 could not hear to gel rid of mine. 
1 could find purchasers for my work : hut I loved 



From a Water-colour Drawing by Joseph Lyons. 


each canvas as if it had been my own child, and to 
part with it cost me a veritable pang. So many 
hours of my life, of my brain, of my soul, were 
worked into each picture, and then to sell it to a 
stranger who might stow it away in some obscure 
corner—it hurt me.” 

“ Really, Mr. Lyons, you remind me of the Arab’s 
Address to his Steed—‘ My beautiful, my beautiful? I 
will not let thee go ! ’ ” 

“ Chaff me as you please, it is a simple fact. It 
hurt me to part with them. I still paint a little - 
landscape pieces and architecture, with now and 
again a portrait-—but I give them all to my wife. For 
twenty years I have never sold a picture. Hut before 
I went into the restaurant business I made my living 
by painting.” 

“ What turned your attention to your new career ?” 

“ I often used to reflect that the great fortunes were 
made by men who discovered some simple'universal 
want as yet unsupplied by their fellow-men, and who 
knew how to supply it. It dawned upon me once, 
when I was suffering the usual tribulation of the con¬ 
sumer in a dirty, stuffy little restaurant in London, 


that great things were in store for the man who could 
give the people good food and drink, clean and cheap, 
and in pleasant surroundings. After brooding over 
that idea I set to work and began to do it. I am 
doing it to this day.” 

“ Will you put it in more concrete form ? In the 
days before ‘ J. Lyons and Co.’ was born-” 

“The only refreshment houses in London, with 
few exceptions, were kept by Swiss or other foreign 
caterers. They were small, being limited to the 
capacities in cooking and serving of the man and 
his wife, with, perhaps, one or two waiters. They 
were dark, stuffy little places, not too clean, often 
infested with cockroaches, and as for their kitchens 
they were thing-, to dream of, not to tell. The food 
they supplied was in quality poor, in cooking worse, 
the coffee gToundy dislnvash, their lea not much 
better. The City clerk who wanted a snack had to 
pay fourpence for a cup of coffee or tea, a penny tip, 
and a penny or twopence for a bun. He could not 
afford it, so he adjourned to the bai and had a glass of 
beer.” 

“ That was all very well then. Hut now ?” 

“We have changed all that. I say ‘we’ because 
it was at this time 1 entered into partnership with 
Mr.Montague Cluckstein, who. in my opinion, is one 
of the cleverest organisers in the kingdom, and we 
have worked together ever since. A positive revolu¬ 
tion has taken place in the habits of our people. The 
twopenny cup of tea and no ups, ditto, ditto coffee* 
has done wonders, but we never forget that man 
does not live by bread alone, brightness and light, 
music and flowers, civility and 1 leanliness—all these 
are indispensable elements in the building up of our 
business.” 

“ What was your first great coup ! ” 

“At Newcastle Exhibition. We engaged M. 
Harcza, the most famous Hungarian violinist of his 
day—a little ugly, pock-marked genius, whose every 
movement was like a poem—and with him w T e engaged 
e ight other violinists. For that hand of first-rate per¬ 
formers we paid ,/, i 10 per week during the whole time 
the Exhibition was opened. People said we were mad. 
We had no takings save the profit on the twopenny 
cup. Hut the refreshment hall was crowded night 
after night as if it had been a gala performance at the 
opera. We not only got our money hack, but made 
a profit besides. The watchword of success brought 
from our first field of victory was Music, Music. We 
could have done nothing without music." 

“ And after that ? ” 

“Our second coup was at Glasgow Exhibition. 
There the lessons learned at Newcastle were taken 
advantage of; but the distinctive feature of the Glasgow 
success was our waitresses. They were chosen from 
the bonniest lasses in all Scotland, they were all 
arrayed in Marie Stuart costume, and being free from 
the humiliation of touting for tips, we had the pick of 
the bunch. They were one of the great feajyyes of 
the Exhibition. Pretty girls in attendance, tastefully 
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dressed, civil and attentive without a bribe. That 
was a second secret well worth learning.” 

“ Newcastle—Glasgow—was it London next ?” 

‘‘No, Pari Sr- We went over to Paris to learn the 
art and mystery of the French restaurant. We opened 
an All British Restaurant at the Exhibition of 1889. 
Our Piccadilly Hotel was one of the features of the 
Exposition, and our waitresses—but thereby hangs a 
tale. Inspired by the success of the Marie Stuart 
waitress at Glasgow, we conceived the idea of bringing 
the whole of the company over to Paris. Their 
parents gladly consented, assuring us that they had 
every confidence that their girls would be as well 
looked after as if they were our own daughters. The 
girls themselves wore cra/y to come. We had apart¬ 
ments taken for them in the hotel. They were under 
the most vigilant and kindly supervision; when 
they went out into the city they were driven round 
the town in open brakes. Nothing was spared to 
avert any danger to their modesty or morals. And 
then-” 

“ What happened ? ” 

“ On the very first night a Commissary of Police 
called upon me and intimated very politely that it 
would he necessary for me to apply to the authorities 
for a licence. There would be no difficulty about 
granting it. But these things must he done in accord¬ 
ance with the Regulations. ‘What Regulations?’ 1 
asked ; ‘ I never heard of a licence being required.' 

* Oh, monsieur,’ said the Commissary, politely, 4 no 
one is free to open a house for young ladies like your-, 
in Paris without the authorisation of the Police dcs 
Mteurs ! ’ ” 

“ Horrors ! What happened ? ” 

“Every 011c of my Marie Stuart waitresses left 
|hat night for Scotland. We had to replace them 
with male waiters. Our Paris Hotel cost us money. 
$Iut the experience which we gained was worth the 
Cost. What we set about doing was building up a 
business which we should control and manage in 
every department. It is all very well to have French 
chefs, but unless you know all about his business it is 
the chef who will run the show—not you. So we 
W6nt to see, to learn, to buy our experience in the 
dearest market, and we had no reason to regret our 
bargain.” 

“And so you learned in Paris how to conquer 
^London? ” 

., “It helped—yes, it helped. But we had begun in 
JtfOndon before then. We have always had Olympia. 
vThen we catered for the Crystal Palace. Now we 
have the Trocadero and two hundred other establish¬ 
ments of one kind or another all over London.” 

- “ What places of sorts have you got ? ” 

h “There is the fully licensed restaurant like the 
|*rocadero. There are the licensed Corner Houses. 
There is the Blenheim in Bond Street. There are the 
popular restaurants. But most of our depots are 
what *mt call bread-and-butter shops—the popular 


cafes which you find springing up all over the suburbs’ 
These are not licensed to sell intoxicants, and none 
of them are open on Sunday.” 

“ But you have omittefti the most important of all, 
the No-tips Hotel, alias the Strand Palace Hotel, 
which has surely been the culmination and crown of 
your great business ? ” 

“ I he Strand Palace Hotel,” said Lyons, “ is 
not ‘J. Lyons and Co.’ It is true that the idea was 
mine ; true also that I am Chairman of the Com¬ 
pany ; and it is also true that all the catering is done 
by }• Lyons and Co. ; but the Hotel Company is 
quite distinct from J. Lyons and Co.” 

“ As distinct as the lett hand is from the right, no 
doubt; both are guided by the same brain. But f 



From a Water-colour Drawing by Joseph Lyons. 


gather that you don’t think the No-tips Hotel the 
biggest thing you have done ?” 

“No. We have done bigger things. Our popular 
restaurants are a bigger thing. 1 am not sure that, 
as tours dc force , our catering for 8,000 guests at the 
King’s party at Windsor was not a bigger thing in its 
way. But what struck the public most was our 
contract ho cater for 2,500 guests of Lord Strathcona 
at Aberdeen, when we sent down everything, waiterr 
included, from London by special train." 

“ You served it cold, of course ? ” 

“ Most of the dishes, of course, were of necessity 
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cold We could not cook and deliver hot and hot 
at a distance of 500 miles. Most of the dressing 
of the dishes was done in the train. Everything 
went off without a hitch.” • 

“ How many persons have you in your employ, 
Mr. Lyons?" 

“ At the present moment ten thousand six hundred, 
and one of the chief essentials of our success is that 
every one of the ten thousand six hundred is treated 
as if he were, I won’t say a member of a family, but 
as a member of a great mutual helping association, 
(the lowest member of which may, if he have the 
brains, rise to a seat on the Board. At the present 
moment we have two employe-directors, who both 
started with us many years back, and. by reason of 
their invaluable services, have risen to their present 
positions, and l feel confident that my colleagues at the 
present moment are more than anxious, with myself, 
that many others will be in a position to follow suit. 
There is not a waiter nor a rook-boy who may not 
have a Field-Marshal’s baton in his pocket. Every¬ 
one is encouraged to bring forward suggestions as to 
the improvement of the business. Once every week 
all the employe's in each department meet for a 
social evening under their chief, and they ate entitled, 
with their coffee and tobacco, to debate questions 
relating to the business. Difficulties are posed for 
the consideration of the company, and such is the 
feeling of camaraderie in the mutual interest, that 
however shy and reluctant anyone may be at first he 
very soon finds himself eagerly discussing questions 
with which he is familiar from day to day.” 

“ How do you select your managers?” I asked. 

“We select managers by having none. I11 the 
restaurant business, if a man has brains enough to he 
manager he has brums enough to be proprietor, (>ur 
restaurant business is different from any other 
business. If a man starts a hoot shop or a tailor’s 
shop in Regent Street or Rond Street, he can only 
get hold of five per cent, of the people who pass hi^ 
shop window. Seventy-five per cent, arc already 
-supplied with tailors and outfitters, with whom they 
are perfectly well satisfied, and they do not trouble to 
look into a shop window ; another twenty per cent, 
have not got money to buy ; it is only the remaining 
five per cent, whose attention you can attract. Out 
of this fractional proportion of the great public a man 
has to build up his business with years of patient toil. 
With the restaurant it is quite different ; the public 
will always sample a new restaurant, and hence you 
pull in not only the five per cent., but possibly one 
hundred per cent, ot those who pass your windows. 
If they are pleased with it, if the food is good, the 
wine good, and the waiters civil, they will come back 
again. Then, again, other tradesmen have to give 
credit, often long credit, which locks up capital, and 
you have plenty of bad debts. In a restaurant every¬ 
thing is done on a cash basis, and there is an 
immediate turnover. Hence the whole secret of 
success lies in management.” 


“ But,” I said, “ you say you have no managers?” 

“ No ; the whole business is managed from our 
headquarters. We have superintendents of various 
departments, upon whom rests a great responsibility, 
but the management is central. The extent to which 
that is carried in our business would surprise you. 
Every morning at Cadbv Hall we have exact par¬ 
ticulars concerning not merely every penny that has , 
been taken or spent in the previous day in every one 
of our shops, but we know to a decimal percentage - 
the profit we have made in every restaurant. These 
figures are compared with the profit made at the same ■ 
shop the corresponding day in the previous week and \ 
the same day in the previous year. These tell-tale 
figures enable us to keep our eye on every depart* > 
meut in our business. If, for instance, at No. 183 
the figures should show a falling off of profit of two '■ 
and a half per cent, for that day’s business, the figures , 
are examined in order to ascertain to what the decrease 
is due. The gross takings may have fallen off owing ■■ 
to a very wet day : that is a sufficient explanation. .. 
If, however, the expenditure has gone up, our buyers ; 
are at once called in to explain why the food has cost J 
more ; there may he a rise in price which satisfactorily 
accounts for it. Let us suppose, on the other hand, ^ 
there is an increase of profit of two and a half per . i 
cent.—the same vigilance is shown 111 order to make 
quite sure that the public are getting their value for 
ttieir money Any variation from the established 
standard automatically results in an inquest, so that ,7 
we can always place our finger upon the cause of any g 
fluctuation either in income or expenditure. It is all J 
the outcome of a eaicfully thought-out system, which,-J 
works, as l say, almost automatically. '"a 


“ If the first secret of success is that of enlisting thev^ 
self-inleicst of every employe in the welfare of the’m 
firm, the second great secret is that ol abstaining frothtff 
any attempt to intermeddle with details. I could, 
never manage my business if I were to put a fingfcf r|j 
in every pie. 1 have gathered around me by 
careful process of selection a staff containing many'ff 
men ninth more capable than myself.” 

“You remind me,” said I, “of Mr. Carnegie, wh<jt&f 
told me that the secret of his fortune was that of di|J»i 
covenng cleverer men than himself and setting thenvjS 
to work for him.” 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Lyons, “ we carry out that 
principle all the way through. There is no man 3$|1 
great a tool as he who thinks he knows everything,:,^ 
True wisdom in business management is to recog«V$i 
nise that every man is wiser than yourself and tQm 
throw upon him the tesponsihility, always subject tocjl 
the general principles laid down by the management,?!? 
lor achieving the results which you desire. 

“ Then again every member of our stall has worked,if 
his way up from the bottom. 1 have at the present;! 
moment about twenty nephews of my own in tltefl 
service. Every one of these began at the bottom. 3 § 
You saw those two young cooks with caps on their,;?! 
heads and the usual white uniform, who wmtf sitting^ 
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down to lunch when we went through the kitchen — 
they were my nephews. There is not a superinten¬ 
dent in the whole of our establishment who has not 
begun life as > waiter. You must actually have laid 
tablecloths and seen to the knives and forks and 
spoons and the dressing of the table and all the other 
details yourself before you can undertake to superin¬ 
tend other people. It is just the same with our 
■buyers. Many of them are men of education and 
good family, and they start out at three or four o’clock 
in the morning to go to the markets and buy what is 
required for the day. No one can acquire the art of 
buying the best goods at the lowest price without 
experience.” 

“ Your buyers must spend a princely income ? ” 

“ Yes,” said he, “ hut it is the very immensity of 
our purchases which enables us to obtain the best 
terms in the market. Every market is open to us. 
We have buyers everywhere, vigilantly watching every 
rise and turn of the market in order to take advan¬ 
tage of it. That is why a business like ours has an 
immense advantage over its competitors. A man who 
buys a hundred thousand chickens can always get 
them cheaper than a man who only buys ten, or a 
hundred, or one thousand. .Successful buying is the 
,, corner-stone ol a profitable business. 

■ “ Next to that is the avoidance of waste, it is 

.-jimazing what a loss is incurred by slipshod adminis¬ 
tration. It seems like a fairy tale, but it is true, that 
.in the Troeatlero if six stalks of asparagus were stolen 
.' by anyone in the course of the day the theft would he 

V j&iscovered next morning. By a long experience and 
careful elaboration 1 think I may fairly say that the 

v whole vast machine goes with the punctuality and 
. regularity of a watch. Every order that is received 

V in the kitchen is stamped the exact minute at which 
it arrives, and a similar stamp tells the exact minute 

i. at which the dish descends to the dining-room.” 
t. . “You confine your business to London, Mr. Lyons 

“ Yes, I have not much experience of running 
restaurants or hotels in the pi evinces. At the same 
. time you will be under a great mistake it you think 
that we do not touch the provinces. At the present 
. moment we have thirty thousand agents in all parts 
; , 4 Of the country selling our tea, the popularity of which 
'< seems to grow by leaps and bounds.” 

; “ To what do you attribute that ? ” said I. 

“ First, to the fact that we have no tea plantations 
y* our own, whose products we should be obliged to 
i|'jput upon our public whether the crop were good 
|;'or bad. We coniine ourselves to buying 'lie best tea 
I’in the market.” 

|w “ Is your tea Ceylon, or Chinese, or Indian ? ” 

" It is a blend of our own, the quality of which 
l§never varies; neither does the price, unless, of 
f| Course, the duty is raised or lowered. In that case 
Stbe purchaser pays the, tax. Every person who buys 
I*!! pound of our tea in any part of the United Kingdom 
iv.knows exactly the kind '-f Ua he will get and the 
j^jjprice he^ill have to pay lor it. Another thing that 


has told in our favour is the fact that when we sell 
a pound of tea we give a pound of tea, and nothing 
else hut tea, whereas it would be perfectly easy, if we 
wished to increase our profit at the expense of the 
customer, to sell him a pound packet in which the 
paper and string were weighed in with the tea. There 
are thousands of pounds profit to be ;,\ade out of 
weighing in the paper w r ith the tea wheiii you have a 
turnover of millions of pounds a year. But we have 
always found that it is the best policy to strain a 
point in favour of our customers.” 

I asked Mr. Lyons whether his shops were open 
on Sunday. 

“ None of them,” he said, “excepting those which 
are licensed for the sale of intoxicants, and they must 
be open so long in the afternoon and so long in the 
evening. But the majority of our shops are closed 
on Sunday, and a very good thing too. I am dead 
against Sunday opening, in the interests of our staff. 
They are too valuable an asset to be jeopardised by 
subjecting them to the strain of a seven days’ working 
week We do not use up oi r people if we can help 
it. It is for the same cause that 1 am opposed to 
any extension of the hours during which you may 
lemain open. We have had many protests against 
the existing law, by which the latest hour at which 
any of our places keep open is 12.30. It is pointed 
out that many of the theatres are not closed till 
11.30, and people can hardly get here until twelve, and 
then there is only half an hour for supper. 1 believe 
that if we were allowed to keep open till one the 
agitation would go on to keep open until two. 
Twelve-thirty is quite late enough, and it is better for 
the public to go home and go to bed instead of 
sitting into the small hours of the morning drinking 
at a restaurant. Whatever increase we might have 
horn the sale would be a very poor set-oil to what we 
should lo.,e in other ways.” 

A pr. pus of the hours of dosing, Mr. Lyons said 
t that on one Saturday night two young Oxford 
students, who had been dining late, said that as 
they were going to be turned out at 12.30 o’clock, 
they would like to put in another couple of hours 
and go to some supper dub to have a good time. 
Mr. Lyons asked, “ I)o you want to have the time 
of your life ? It will cost you something. Are 
you willing to spend a coupie of pounds a-hcad ? 
I guarantee you will never forget the experience 
as long as you live. 1 am willing to put in a 
similar sum, and so make £6 for the outing.” The 
young fellows, who had been dining and wining, 
were rather puzzled, but agreed to share in the 
adventure. “ First,” said Mr. Lyons, “ we musL 
change our gold into half-crowns.” Then, each 
carrying sixteen half-crowns in his pocket, they sallied 
forth at midnight. Mr. Lyons said that he would 
take his young friends for a short walk to cool their 
brains, and then he led them down to the Embank¬ 
ment, where on a Saturday night the homeless and 
destitute are to be found sleeping on the seats. 
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Beginning at Westminster, they went down from seat 
to seat, waking the sleepers, hearing their stories, 
and distributing the half-crowns. The students 
entered into the spirit of the thing, and not only will¬ 
ingly distributed their sixteen half-crowns each, but 
gave away three or four pounds more. When they 
came to the end, they said to Mr. Lyons, “ Well, you 
know what’s what. We never enjoyed anything so 
much before.” 

They had their money's worth in the pleasure 
they gave to other people. “ All selfishness,” said 
Mr. Lyons, with a genial but somewhat cynical smile. 
“ Some people do good and some people do evil ; 
but they are pleasing themselves all the time.” 

Mr. Lyons has a keenly observant eye and a 
kindly heart which winces at the spectacle of human 
misery, especially when that misery takes the form of 
privation. It is only natural that the great lord of 
restaurants should realise intensely the lot of people 
who have not the wherewithal to purchase their daily 
bread, and have not even the coin necessary to fill 
their pipes. 

“ At one time,” said Mr. Lyons, “ I was going 
down Piccadilly when i felt I was being shadowed 
by someone. I looked round and saw r a *small boy 
following me closely and watching me. In order to 
make sure I was not mistaken, 1 crossed the street. 
Presently I found hitn again dogging me like a 
shadow. To ascertain what it was he wanted 1 
turned sharply round upon him. Before I could 
speak, the little nipper said to me: ‘ Ain’t you done 
with it yet, gov’nor ? You’ll be burning your mous¬ 
tache if you smoke it much longer.’ ‘What do you 
mean, my boy?’ said I. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘my 
father is a cripple at home. He can’t afford no 
tobacco, but oh ! he do love a smoke, and 1 have 
been follering you, sir, waiting for you to throw away 
the cud of your cigar.’ The little nipper was only 
nine years old, and he had walked the length of Pic¬ 
cadilly with the wistful yearning desire to obtain tlu^ 
fag end of a c igar.” 

Here is another incident which Mr. Lyons told me 
in connection with his experiences of the extremes of 
hunger among the poor. Some years ago Mr. 
Geo. R. Sims proposed to Mr. Lyons that he should 
give away one of the Ref era' cheques which they were 
at that time presenting Ip certain of the public who 
were carrying the Rejeree in various localities. Mr. 
Lyons agreed, and selected as the thoroughfare a 
road leading from Hyde Park Corner through 
Knightsbridge. The announcement appeared in the 
Referee that morning to the effect that two guineas 
would be given to the twentieth person that was iound 
carrying the Referee in his hand. Mr. Lyons set 
out, his wife following him in the carriage. After 
some dozen holders of the Referee had. passed, he 
saw a man, apparently very down on his luck, 
laughing immoderately as he was looking into the 
window of a small restaurant or cook-shop. The 
man’s laughter was so boisterous that he stepped up 
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and asked him where the joke came in ? The man 
at first was inclined to resent his inquisitiveness, but 
finding that Mr. Lyons was sympathetic, and, as he 
put it, not a bad sort, he explained his merriment by 
declaring, “ I am laughing because I am mad." 

“ You don’t look mad,” said Mr. Lyons. “ Yes,” 
he said; “ but I am mad, as mad as anyone in 
Bedlam, and that is why I am laughing. And I can 
prove it to you,” he said. “ How can you do that?" 
said Mr. Lyons. “ All last week,” said the man, “ I 
have not been able to get a stroke of work. I have 
not slept in a bed for a week, and I have not tasted 
a bite since yesterday, when I had a crust I picked 
up in the gutter. And now here I am standing before 
this window. 1 have only got to break the window 
open to get as much food as I can eat. And not 
only that, hut 1 should have a night’s lodging in the 
police-station, and food and shelter to follow. And 
yet 1 don’t do so. But why don’t L do it ? Because 
I’m mad.” And he went off into another peal of 
laughter. 

“ It is a pity,” said Mr. Lyons, “ to break the poor 
man’s window, since he has done you no harm." 

“ I suppose that is the secret of my madness,” said 
the man. 

Mr. Lyons gave him half-a-crown. He seized it • 
like a hungry wolf, bit it to see whether it was genuine, . 
and the moment he was satisfied that it was a real 
coin of the realm, he took to his heels and ran, 
dreading that Mr. Lyons might want it back again. 

Resuming his walk, Mr. Lyons went on counting 
the Referee holders who passed him, until at last he 
came upon the twentieth, who was a little girl, the 
daughter of a friend of his, walking by her father’s side. . 

“Hullo, Mr. So-and-So,” said Mr. Lyons, “what 
are you doing here?” 

“ Well," said he, rather shamefacedly, “ the fact is 
I'm doing raLiter a foolish thing, but this little girl 
of mine dreamt last night that if she walked down- 
this strei l earning the Referee , she would get the; 
Referee cheque for two guineas. I told her she was a'.', 
silly little thing, but she stuck to it always, saying, *1., 
have dreamed it, father,’ so l promised I would go. ,, 
And not only that, but I promised also that if she did 1 
get the two guineas, I would*add three guineas to it, ; 
and we would give the five guineas to one of the ’ 
hospitals.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Lyons, “ you have got to pay it, * 
my friend. Your daughter is the twentieth person I 
have met carrying the Referee ; and here is the Referee 
cheque.” ' ; 

The man turned white as a sheet, but he was aS’", 
good as his word, and the hospital profited fiv6‘ 
guineas by the fulfilment of that dream. •; 

I asked M r. Lyons whether he could run his bust- 
ness on a teetotal basis. 

“ I am perfectly willing to do so,” he said, “ when | 
you get me a teetotal public. If a man is accustomed' 
to have a glass of beer or a whisky-and-soda^t,dinner, % 
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you compel 
It is all a question 


won’t go to a place where 
ginger-beer or lemonade. 

' education.” 

t“ ' “ Is it not a-question of economy? Temperance 
Mels are often very much meaner and less attractive 
than licensed hotels. We are always told that with¬ 
out the profit On the drink you cannot supply the frills 
^hich make the licensed house attractive.” 
fv “ I do not believe that. There are capital Tem¬ 
perance hotels in London—clean and well conducted 
r*-which are always full. About the provincial Tem- 
jperance hotels I can say nothing ; but it is only a 
Question of management. You may got more profit 
hpon beer than upon tea, but a slight economy in 
|he supply of food would enable you to bring up your 
profit to the same figure. 

** Speaking about education,” said Mr. Lyons, “ I 
|ink the public is very easily educated, if you go the 
ght way about it. The change, for instance, that 
been made in the habits of the London work- 
|g-men in the last twenty years is amazing. It is 
to three causes—first, to the board schools; 
jndly, to the shortening of the hours of work; 
rdly, to the improvements of what may be called 
commissariat of the proletariat. Twenty years 
i if you sat opposite any building in process of 
Ction you would see the children coining up at 
fclvef or dhe o’clock with their dinner-cans. Their 
iters would come out all grimy and dirty, and 
down on the nearest plank and rush through 
sir food, and then spend the rest of the dinner- 
itr in the nearest public house. Now you will find 
working-man dining in the evening with his 
lily. The ‘ dinner-pail ’ is no longer brought to 
at midday by his children, but he goes to the 
rest cheap restaurant, gels a good cup of tea or 
fee, and some bread-and-checse or a snack of 
sething else ; then he sits reading the newspaper 
talking with his mates until the dinner-hour is 
, There has been an enormous improvement in 
f ,Victualling of the public. Food is better, food is 
Iper, cooking is better, and the result is that there 
Ifiss drinking, and the lather and family dine 
lather in the evening. That relates to the working¬ 
's. There has been* almost as great a change 
ig the lower middle-classes. The clerk and the 
iU tradesman in old days used to be condemned 
Ikist almost exclusively upon what Ids wife or 
jpservant could took tor him. Now both can go 
lijttae popular restaurant and get a seven-course 
fer for half-a-crown, with imisu , and none of the 
|e inevitable from cooking for a small family in 
small kitchen. 

iWell,” said I, “ are you not making a great 
into family life : taking people out of the 
and making them live in a lommunity?” 

*To a certain exit nt, y-s,” said Mr. Lyons, 
is, of course, is most strongly illustrated at 
gistmas. The old-fashioned Christmas dinner at 
ft istfUbidly being superseded by the Christmas 
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dinner in the public restaurant. Thousands x>$ 
families find the music, the glitter, and the variety. •• 
much pleasanter than the old-fashioned Christmas. 
Variety plays a great part an human life. The eternal , 
ham and eggs and rasher of bacon, or the joint’of ' 5 * 
roast beef—with these the English public has been 
surfeited. The English public is approximating mote 
to that of France, where you have many purses and 
a choice of many dishes. At our restaurants, where 
we provide table if/idle, each guest can alter any and 
everything or? the menu without extra charge. The 
fact that he is free to do this results in his very 
seldom exercising the privilege.” 

“ What are your charges, Mr. Lyons ? ” 

“ At the Strand Palace Hotel, as you know, we 
have an eighteen-penny luncheon. At the Trocadero 
the lunch is 3s., and table d'hote dinner 5s., 7s. 6d% 
and 10s. Each guest selects his meal, and the dinner 
is served, and the guests have no idea as to which of 
the three dinners they have eaten.” 

“Do you learn anything from other people?” I 
asked Mr. Lyons. 

“ Not directly. I slick to my own business, and 
improve it by means of suggestions made by my own 
staff. The?idea that we should go round seeking for 
hints from other shops or other restaurants is not my 
practice. I have only dined in the Savoy once in my 
life. I have never been in the Piccadilly, only once 
or twice dined in the Carlton and the Ritz, and I have 
never got a wrinkle from any of them." 

“ Now' about the Strand Palace Hotel ? That, you 
say, has been a great success.” 

“ A great success,” said Mr. Lyons. “The only 
difficulty is with the hundreds of people whom we have 
to send away." 

“ I >oes that not mean,” said I, “ that you will have 
another Strand Palace before long ? ” 

“ No,” aid he, “ 1 do not think so.” 

“ Hut ii you don’t, someone else will.” 

• “ No," said Mr. Lyons, “1 do not think they can. 

It is only possible to run a Strand Palace Hotel when 
it is part of a gigant’c business, where the avoidandfe 
of waste reaches a maximum, and saving in buying 
and seivitig has been reduced to a minimum. No, 

1 think we shall be content with the Strand Palace at 
present. Hut of course no one ' an see what develop¬ 
ment may come ! ” ' 


“Tin- Fife and Adventures of Flick the Fifth ” is the title 
<>| a vr iv interesting brorhmc which the Pliikcnsdcifcr Com¬ 
pany, Ltd., tj and to, Cheapside, London, K.C., have issued 
111 k feicme to their well-known Typewriters. Our readers 
should apply lor a copy, which will he sent free on application. 
The “ Flick ” Typewriter is in such common use now that it is 
strange to hnv. Lor many private persons the higher-priced 
machines arc prohibitive, but the “Flick” appeals to them 
because it is sold.at quite a low price, while giving them all the 
advantages of a good and useful Typewriter. At the same time 
its portability and compactness make it handy for use under any 
circumstances. Those who own one usually take it wherever 
their daily duties call them. 
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The Progress of the World. 


LONDON, December ist, 1909. 

The Old Year passes, carrying with 
Morlturi it the House of Lords and the 
te salutamus. Parliament of 1906 locked in 
deadly embrace. We can well 
afford to bid farewell both to the Old Year and to 
C.-B.’s Parliament if only so be in their passing they rid 
us once for all of the House of Lords. For l|jat old 
man of the sea has sat 
upon our shouldcis so 
long that it has now be¬ 
come for our democracy a 
matter of life and death. 

It must die or we must 
abandon all pretensions 
to be a self-governing 
people. There is no 
evading the issue now 
that it has been clearly 
raised by the defiant 
usurpation of the Peers. 

One of us must go down. 

We would fain have 
evaded the challenge. 

To the last moment it 
seemed utterly incredible 
that the Peers would 
insist upon shutting all 
doors of escape and 
compelling us to accept a 
fight to a finish without 
quarter on either side. Woe be to the vanquished! 
We expect no mercy if we go under. The old 
oligarchy will be restored; the House of Commons 
* will be dethroned; the traditions of centuries will 
be flung to the winds, and henceforth we must bow 
i©ur neck beneath the foot of the conqueror. It is 
nqt that we shall lose an innings and have to give 
place to the Unionists. The pitch will be queered, 


and the great game of politics henceforth played on 
the principle that never again, under any circum¬ 
stances, can the Liberals govern the country for more 
than Iwehe months. For Liberals annual Parlia¬ 
ments, with a permanent Conseivative veto in the 
Peers. For the Conservatives seven years' Pailiaments 
without anv check at all. 


playing for. 



That is what they are 

.... . We are play- 

Wlint we 1 * 

are mg lor our 


Playlngr For. 


1 ves. 


We 


JVesitHitrstt'r GdZi'tteJ] 

The' Land and the Bread-basket. 

PniiR : “ I’m so glad you’re going to fight, John. Land him 
one on the bread-basket ! ” 

John: “Don’t you make any mistake--il \yon I’m going 
for, not him ! You want to shift the taxes from your land on 
to my bread-basket! ” 


have our hacks against 
the wall and the knife 
is at our throats. The 
rights, tin 1 lihcities, and 
the privileges which our 
lniclaihcrs have won in 
c.enlurj-long combat 
against the nobles and 
the Crown are at stake. 
If the electors defeat the 
Ministry they do not 
merely reject the Budget 
and knife Free Trade, 
they decree their own 
abdication. Their re¬ 
presentatives will lose at 
one swoop their right 
to be regarded as the 
governing Assembly with 
sole control over 
finance, and therefore the sole arbiter of the 
life and death of Governments. The elect of 
seven millions of electors will he subordinated 
to six hundred titled persons, three - fourths 
of whom are too indolent or too indifferent to 
attend to their legislative duties. The House of 
Lords having usurped the right to refuse supf^itjg to 
the Crown, has also usurped the Crown’s prerogative 
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tf dissolving Parliament. These are the stakes which 
ve shall forTeit if by any inconceivable combination 
>f circumstances we should lose the coming Election. 
What do we stand to win? Only this. We shall 
aave a chance at last of, ridding ourselves once for 
ill of the existence of an Assembly whose pretensions 
have been insisted upon with such ever-increasing 
insolence as to make the working of democratic insti¬ 
tutions little better than a farce. They have practi¬ 
cally destroyed our ancient Constitution, and now we 
have got to destroy them or be for ever und me. 

C.-B.’s Parliament has now been 
How the Thing ; n existence for four years. The 

Worked. greater part of the first Session 

was devoted to the attempt to 
amend the Education Act. It was defeated by the 
Peers, who by way of showing their temper also 
threw out the Plural Voting Bill, a measure which 
exclusively concerned the House of Commons. In 
the second year they rejected the Scotch Land Bill 
and the Scotch Valuation Bill. The third year was 
devoted to the reform of the licensing system. 
The Bill was thrown out by the Peers in 
obedience to the, dictates of a Tory conclave 
meeting in Lansdownc House. They also frustrated 
a second attempt to amend the Education Act. 
The fourth Session was almost entirely devoted to 




r- 
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the Budget. No House of Lords has ever before 
rejected a Budget; but this House knows no limits 
to its ambition. Trampling under foot all the 
precedents, all the traditions, and all the usages of 
the past, it refused to pass the Budget until the 
House that voted it had been dissolved anil a 
plebiscite taken upon the question whether the 
Crown should be granted the supplies necessary for 
carrying on the government of the Empire. And in 
order to show that their destructive energies were not 
exhausted by this unprecedented usurpation, they 
threw out the Bill relating to the electoral register 
of London, a matter solely relating to the "elective 
.mber. Besides these capital acts of destruction 
they~di$«Jtheir utmost to mutilate the Irish Land Bill 
and the Housing Bill. They have tried to make Old- 
Age Pensions tertnipable in seven years. They con¬ 
tributed nothing constructive. No one can look 
over the long record of thi?se four years and say at 
any one point, “ he re the House 6f Lords did good.” 
It 4i as filled up the cup of its iniquity, and the hour 
of reckoning has come. 


If this ancient and renowned 
The of U,tS nation be still a nation, an organic 

victory. unit/ with the traditions and in¬ 

stincts derived from its famous 
past, there is no doubt as to the result ?jf the Appeal 
to the People which will take place canext month 
before the next number of this Review can see the 
light. The # usurpation of the Lords will be repelled 
and a House of Commons will be elected with an 
imperative mandate from the constituencies to abate 
the now intolerable nuisance of the Second Chamber. 
Fortunaiely, in the Crown we have the sceptre of 
democracy. That sceptre must be used witUPresolu¬ 
tion to deliver Britain once for all from the present 
menace to free institutions. There are two things 
which lie within the power of the Crown. The first, 
which is too often overlooked, is the right of the Sove¬ 
reign to withhold a Writ of Summons to any Peer who 
has in previous Parliaments treated the Writ of Sum¬ 
mons with contempl. The King at the beginning of the 
present* Parliament issued Writs of Summons to over 
600 Peers, temporal and spiritual, to attend in their 
place in Parliament. Of the 600, 400 had not 
attended ten times during the whole Session of 1905 ; 
179 had not attended at all. None of these 400 
ought to have received a Writ of Summons' in 1906. 
This point must not be ignored in 1910, The House 
being reduced to manageable dimensions, the Govern¬ 
ment should refuse to continue in office unless the 
King will consent to make sufficient Life Peers—say 
from the members of the Privy Council or other 
not tides—to give them a majority adequate to restore 
to toe House of Commons the exclusive right of dealing 
with finance and a decisive voice in legislation. The 
Second Chamber should then be relegated to its 
proper functions as an arena for debate and a 
tribunal of Revision. 

The first point in the fight when 
the Government comes to close 
Summons. quarters with the Peers will be in 
the refusal to issue Writs of Sum¬ 
mons to Peers who by their past record have shown 
they have treated previous Writs of Summons with con¬ 
tempt. The terms of the Writ of Summons are so 
peremptory that no temporal Peer can plead that he 
did not know the Royal will:— 

The Writ assumes that the presence of the person to whom 
it is addressed at Westminster during the whole of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Session is commanded by the King. The summons ii 
imperious. “ Arduous and urgent affairs ” are to be dealt with 
therefore “ We, strictly enjoining, command yvm, upon tin 
Faith and allegiance by which you- are bound to Us, to h 
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Life Peers. 


present to treat ami give your counsel upon the affairs aforesaid.” 
The King’s ’business is urgent, therefore no excuses will be 
tolerated for absence. “ And this, as you regard Us and Our 
.honour, ami the safety and defence of the said United Kingdom 
*nd Church', dispatch of the said affairs in no wise do you 
omit.” By virtue of this Wiit of Summons, and by that alone, 
do the Lordsdn J’arbament sit in the Upper House. 

To make assurance doubly sure, a Standing Order of 
the House, dated 1742, provides that— 
every Lord that conies after prayers, if he be a Baron or a 
Bishop, is to pay is., and if lie b«- of any degiec above, 2s fo* 
the poor, but every Lord who comes not at all and makes not 
his excuse is to pay 5s. for ever)' day's absence. 

Is it therefore tiny hardship if the King, fnding that 
neither his peieinpto'ry summons nor the fines 
‘imposed’by Standing Order, serve to secure the attend¬ 
ance of these recalcitrant hereditary legislators, should 
omit their names from the list of those to whom Writs 
;t)f Summons are sent when Parliament is summoned 
‘‘{text year ? 

“ The Writ of Summons commands 

the attendance of the temporal 
Peer to come to Westminster on a 
y definite date in order “ to treat 

and have conference with the Prelates, the Great Men, 
“and Peers of our realm.” Prelates and Peers of the 
t'flealm have been summoned to little purpose ; but 
hitherto the Crown has Jailed *o call up the “ Great 
Men" to meet them. This oversight must In 
Xeinedied. It Mr. Asquith is furnished with an 
(adequate majoiily, and possesses the requisite nerve, 
IJie will insist not only upon the Crown striking oft 
flour hundred recalcitrant, disobedient, non-attending 
'Peers from the roll of those to whom writs of sum- 
ptnons are issued, but lie must also summon, wjthout 
^ifraiting for any debate or challenge, at least one 
^hundred Great Men who will not be permanent, but 
jjpbnly members for that Parliament. With tlieir aid 
ought to be possible to carry the necessary reform 
i$t>f the House of Lords. We have shirked it as long 
we could; but now that it is quite clear that we 
live no Second Chamber when the Tories are in 
|sqwer, and an absolute veto in place of a revising 
dilate when there is a Liberal majority in the Com- 
lorre, the time has come to make a clean sweep of 
is antiquated and impossible anachronism. 

The Peers know that their present 
constitution is indefensible. The 
|§i' into fat.*..' Committee of twenty-five Unionist 
$§*and making thei.j> eers appointed by the House of 

fTo a certain cxlen, r-onclusive evidence on this 
Bis, of course, is most sw, ... „ ... 

istthas. The old-fashioned Chn? ver this Committee, 
W : is«*jfc>idly being superseded by tf& reasons which 
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C.-B.’s Scheme 


justified them in recommending a drastic reform of 
the constitution of the Second Chamber. These 
reasons are as follows :— 

r. That the numbers of the House within recent years have 
increased so largely that some reduction for legislative purposes 
is expedient. 

2. That it is desirable to telieve from G.eir Parliamentary 
duties Peers to whom such work is irkson^nnd ill-suited, but 
to whom it has come inevitably by inheritance ; and 

3. That it is, necessary in the interests of the House itself to 
eliminate by a process of selection Peers whom it is inexpedient 
for various reasons to entrust with legislative responsibilities. 

Agreed! agreed! These desirable ends can be 
secured by a stroke of the pen if the constituencies do 
their duty and Mr. Asquith has the nerve, f 

It is worth while recalling C.-B.’s 
scheme for dealing with this prob¬ 
lem of the Lords. On June 
26th, 1907, he moved the follow¬ 
ing resolution : “ That in order to give effect to the 
will of the people, as expressed by their elected 
representatives, it is necessary that the power of the 
other House to alter or reject Bills passed by tbp 
House should be so restricted by law as to secure 
that within the limit of a single Parliament the final 
decision of the Commons shall prevail.” He ex¬ 
plained his notion of how the veto should be abolished 
as follows : Whenever the Peers rejected a Bill there 
should he a conference, composed of an equal number 
of mi mhers of each House, to consider whether or 
not some compromise might be arrived at. Failing 
this, the Commons could send up the same or 
a similai Bill, which, if again rejected and a 
joint conference again failed to arrive at a 
compromise, should then be again introduced into 
• the Commons, and being passed through all its stages 
should then become law without their consent if 
after a third conference they failed to agree. This 
extremely conservative, cautious, and cumbrous 
suggestion was accepted by the House of Commons 
by 434 votes to 149. An amendment was moved by 
Mr. Henderson, in the name of the Labour Party, 
declaring that as the Upper House was irresponsible 
and representative only of interests opposed to the 
national welfare, it was a hindrance to national 
welfare, and therefore ought to be abolished. For 
this root-and-branch proposal only 102 voted, and it 
was rejected, the Noes being 317. From this it 
would seem that only 170 Liberals, could be Pound 
to vote against abolition then. There are probably 
few now. 
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Lord Lansdowne, despite his 
The Debate severe cold, struggled gamely 

the Lords. through a long speech in moving 

the amendment, which at midnight 
on Tuesday, November 30th, was carried by a 
majority of 350 to 75. It affirmed “ That the House 
was not justified in giving its assent to the Budget 
until it had been submitted to the country.” As 
Lord Morley subsequently pointed out, although 
this amendment was one of the shortest on record, 
it affirmed or implied five distinct constitutional 
heresies:— 

First, it arrogated to the House of Lords the control of the 
taxing power. 

Secondly, it assumed to that House the power of forcing a 
General Election by refusing supplies. 


Thirdly, there must he a new Parliament whenever the sitting 
Parliament had displeased their lordships’ House. 

Fourthly, under these provisions they were proposing to 
change the representative supremacy into an oligaiehic and non¬ 
representative supremacy. 

Fifthly, they were throwing out of gear the whole financial 
machinery of the year. 

Poor Lord Lansdowne hud his hand forced. The 
story in the lobbies was that he woultl never have 
consented to take so fatal a step, so contrary to his 
family traditions and Whig principles, if his hand had 
not been forced by the Wild Men who found a spokes¬ 
man and leader in Lord Milner. The author of the 
South African War is said to have declared that if 
Lord Lansdowne would not move the amendment he 
m'ould do it himself, and “ damn the consequences.” 
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The Debaters. 


Lord Milner denies this, but there is no doubt that 
this ill-starred child of evil destiny has done his utmost 
to launch his adopted country for, although techni¬ 
cally English, Milner was born, and bred in Germany 
of German stock~~into another civil war, the cost of 
which fails upon our shoulders. 

The Archbishop of York spoke 
admirably for the Budget. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 
most of the Bishops voluntarily 
abstained from taking any part in debate or in 
division—let us hope it may be the hist time 
they ever have a chance to vote in the Upper 
House. The Bishop of Birmingham and the 
Bishop of Hereford alone made speeches worthy of 
Bishops of the Church founded by the Carpenter 
of Nazareth. The Bishop of Bristol occupies a 
bad pre-eminence as being tin only Prelate who 
cursed the Budget. Among the Liberal Peers not 
in the Ministry, Lord Weardale and the Marquis of 
Northampton distinguished themselves most by the 
uncompromising vigour of their protest against the 
usurpation of the Peers. Lord Pentland, among 
Ministers, spoke with most explicit emphasis. But 
the most eloquent speech was Lord Crewe’s silence— 
to perpetrate a bull — when he rose- to move the 
second reading of the Budget without saying a word 
— merely raising hi* hat. That is all that any 
financial measure ought to need to secure its accept¬ 
ance by the House of Lords. The Liberal note of 
defiance was sounded by the Lord Chancellor in the 
following passage : — 

It is impossible that any 1 .iberal Government should eve* 
again bear its heavy burden unless il is secured against llje 
repetition of tri .itnu-nt such as our measures have had to undergo 
duiing the pad four years. Tf we fail m the coming election, it 
will only be the beginning of a contest which can end only in 
one way. If vve succeed I hope we shall not flinch in what will 
follow. We have not $>iuvoked this contest. Wc have not 
provoked il, nor at any time desired it, but we are not afraid of 
it, and I hope that none of us will tail to do our duly in pre¬ 
serving the t’onsliiution of our country. 

If Lord Rosebery had not made a 
■ Lord Rosebery's speech at Glasgow the House of 
Speech. Lords would never have thrown 
out the Budget. It was his appal- 
-ling picture of the tragic and cataclysmal conse¬ 
quences that would follow the passing of the Budget 
that more than anything, more than even Mr. 
Garvin’s leading articles or Mr. Chamberlain’s letter, 
drew the Peers in their hundreds from the back- 
wqpds, and arrayed them against the Budget. 
No kroner, however, did these serried battalions 


take the field than, to their amazement and horror, 
Lord Rosebery was the first to meet them with a 
positive assurance thftt they were making a great 
mistake. To reject the Budget was to do the very 
worst thing they possibly could for themselves and 
the country. To say that the backwoods men were 
disimyed is to put it mildly. They Telt themselves 
jockeyed into an impasse from which they could not 
escape, and so went blindly on to destruction with 
Lord Rosebery’s warning words sounding in their ears. 
Lord Rosebery’s speech was a masterpiece, but, like 
many other masterpieces of his, it led up to a most 
lame and impotent conclusion. ^ 

One of the most remarkable things 
New Peers about the debate was the fact that 
and Old. the Old Guard of the ancient aris 
tocracy has almost disappeared. 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Rosebery were almost 
the only members of the 'did Guard of long desceni 
who took a leading part in the controversy. Arch¬ 
bishop Lang and the two Bishops were, of cours^ 
born plebeians; so were Lord Loreburn, Lore 
Halsbury, Lord Morley, Lord Milner, Lord Cromer 
Lord Revelstoke, Lord Rothschild, and Lord James ol 
Hereford, while several others, such as Lord Crewe and 
Lord Gosc’nen, were only Peers of the second generation, 
With the exception of Lord Cromer, Lord Balfour ol 
Burleigh, Lord James of Her^'ord, and a few others, 
the speakers on the Opposition seemed to have per¬ 
suaded themselves that the electorate cared nothing 
about the Constitutional question. That lcmains tc 
he seen. If the usurpation of the House of Lords 
leavi •> them unmoved, then England no longer stands 
where it did. The English character and tempera¬ 
ment must have undergone a complete and extraor¬ 
dinary change. 


The speeches which made the 
The ^nd d8et most impression on the House 
investments. were those of Lord Revelstokt 
and Lotd Rothschild, who talkec 
as if they were in a board-room, and were listened to 
with the profound respect wiLh which country cousins 
listen to the utterances of the family lawyer. Their 
point was that since the introduction of the Budget 
the value of British investments had gone down, and 
British investors in increasing numbers wqje seeking 
investments beyond the sea. It is not difficult to 
account for this. Even if the Budget were absolutely 
beyond reproach, when a great Party, including most 
of the wealthy classes, set themselves to crab the 
reputation of their own country and do their utmost 
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to convince everybody that John Hull is tottering on 
the verge of bankruptcy, the inevitable effect follows. 
It is quite incalculable the extent to which the Tariff 
Reformers have injured British credit throughout the 
world by their persistent discrediting of the present 
condition and future prospects of British trade. If 
you don’t want your hound to be killed you should 
not raise the cry of “ mad dog.” Having done so, you 
have no reason to be astonished at the result that 
follows; but you should nol debit your neighbour 
with the responsibility of the death, who all along 
maintained the dog was all right. 

It is impossible not to sympathise 

Th0 

Forlorn Cause a Idtle with Mr. Chamberlain, who 

of from his sick couch sees his 

Tariff Reform. favourite nostrum of Tariff Reform 
swept on one side in the heat of the battle over the 
pretensions of the Peers. Not that it much matters. 
For Tariff Reform tends to become more and more 
fantastic and mythical every day that it is discussed. 
It is as a proposition as unintelligible as Abracadabra, 
and lhat blessed word Mesopotamia would do almost 
as well as a charm to conjure with. “ 'Tariff Reform 
will put an end to unemployment.” ‘‘ Tariff Reform 
means work for all.” “ Tariff Reform will fill the 
exchequer without Lloyd George’s taxes ! ” All lies 
—not frigid, premeditated lies, but lies seived up hot 
and hot by men who either do not take the trouble to 
think, or who think that all is fair in electioneering, 
and that to tell a good big thumping lie and 
stick to it is the best tactics in a General Flection. 
For it is a demonstrable truth that Tariff Reform, 
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Janus Arguments. 

Tariff Reform Mission- Taxiif Ri^orm Mission¬ 
ary (to “Small Holder.,”) : ARY (to Town Workers)My 
“ My friends ! Tariff Reform friends 1 Under Tariff Reform 
is indispensable to Small Hold- the lax on impor'eu food «ill 
ings. Without a lux on im- immensely Onnuiate home pro- 
ported food, how are the prices duction, and that will mean 
of the things which you grow an ultimate Itnoeting of food 
;o be raised) " prices.” 
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no matter how it is defined, will do nbne of lhes< 
things. And no two sets of 'Tariff Reformers seen 
to agree as to what 'Tariff Reform really is. They 
all agree that they wish to put at least ten per cent 
import duty on all manufactured goods coming int( 
this country, but they are hopelessly at sixes anc 
sevens as to what goods arc manufactured and wha 
are to be regarded as raw materials being only it 
process of manufacture. None of them agree whethe: 
the new 'Tariff is to reduce imports, in which cast 
it will not draw as much as they calculate, o: 
is not to reduce them, in which case it will hav< 
failed in keeping out the foreigner. But the grea 
point of difference is as to whether they do or d( 
not propose to tax bread and meat. Some deny th( 
imputation as a calumny, others glory in it, while £ 
third school propose to reduce taxes on coffee, tea 
and tobacco, in order to be able to say “ Your fooc 
will not cost you more.” All is confusion, and th( 
Sphinx, Mr. Balfour, gives no countenance whatever 
to the absurd assertions that Tariff Reform will either 
fill the exchequer or provi le work for all. 

The fiscal issue is subordinate, 
The But it exists, and it will add I 

Fiscal Issue. keen edge to the greater issue O 

Peers or People ? For the Peer! 
stand broadly for relieving the rich man at the cost Ol 
the poor man. 'They wish to take taxes off their owe 
broad acres and their own fat incomes in order tt 
saddle them upon the shoulders of the poor. Span 
rent and tax bread ; cheapen drink and increase th« 
price of meat. A battle-cry of cheaper smoke ant 
dearer food ought not to go far in carrying tht 
General Election. The British electorate is n<| 
likely to be tempted to sell its birthright for a pot Q 
beer, even if dearer food is thrown in as an extr$ 
inducement. But it is quite clear that Tariff R<S 
formers can do nothing material in the way of fUHpjj 
the exchequer by import duties unless they at thi 
same time squeeze the stomachs of the poor. The worfi 
of their nostrum is that import duties, unless balanced 
by equivalent excise, put nine pounds into thf| 
pockets of the protected few out of every ten pound 
extracted in the shape of higher prices from the rfi^ 
of the nation. Hardly ten per cent, of the increase^ 
prices finds its way into the exchequer. Mr. Garvih 
who has triumphed over the cautious scruples « 
Lord Lansdowne, is now pursuing his devastatiri| 
career of conquest by compelling the Tariff Reformed 
to add to their original nostrum the abomination M 
a food tax. More power to his elbow! “For tjm 
British working man will not consent to starve ao| 
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t; 

?itO see his children starve merely to increase the rent- 
{i-Tcll of the Peers. 

v Speculation is rife as to the prob. 

* Th0 able result of an appeal to the 

? General Election- constituencies. It is admitted by 
the Unionists that they do not 
hope to make any tangible impression upon the 
Kingdoms of Ireland and Scotland or the Principality 
of Wales or on the North of England. Their only 
'hope lies in London and in England south of the 
Humber. The action of the Peers lias consolidated 
the various sections of the Liber d Party. Nothing 
■but a frontal attack upon the privileges of the House 
of Commons could have compelled Catholic National¬ 
ists, Nonconformists, and the uncompromising Labour 
rnen to make common cause against the common 
foe. There are still several seats where third can¬ 
didatures are persisted in, but it is hoped that a 

f rowing realisation of their common danger vyll 
ad the Liberals and Labour candidates to sink 
Pieir differences, and unite against the Peers. 'Fake 
piortsmouth for instance. Surely it would be wise if 
Liberals, instead of trying to carry both seats, 
mined hands with Mr. Sanders. In Northumberland, 



§trm*tien *f the proprietors of " Punch."] 

The Guilt of Delay. 

Slave-Driver i "I’m all right. They’re still talking.’’ 


the Labour Representative Committee might do well 
to withdraw all opposition from Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Fenwick. In Wales they seem to have arranged 
their differences. In this election there ought to be 
neither Liberals, Home Rulers, Nonconformists, nor 
I .abour men. There is only one question^.-h'or Peers 
or for People ?—and whoever persists in carrying his 
advocacy of his sectional or sectarian specialities to the 
extent of splitting the l’arty of the People is fighting 
the battle of the Peers. Such treason ought not to 
be thinkable. But it can only be averted by 
common sense and a generous spirit of give-and-take 
on both sides. f 

The Albert Hall demonstration 

Belgium on the subject of die reform of 
and i a- ,, 

the Congo. the Congo State was a great 

success. We have the best senti¬ 
ment of Belgium on our side, and M. Vandervelde 
sounds a timely note of warning against antagonising 
the national sentiment by assuming too rashly that 
the Belgians will not clean out King Leopold’s 
Augsean stable. The Belgian Parliament last month 
adopted a new military law by which every Belgian 
family must contribute one son to the army. It is 
the first levy of the Blood Tax. 

In a by-election in the Conservative 
Socialism constituency of Landsberg, Soldi n 
Germany. division, the working of a second 
ballot was illustrated as follows. 
At the first ballot the Conservatives polled 9,369 
votes, a decrease of 4,000 on the figures of 1907 ; 
the Socialists 7,555, an increase of 1,000 ; and the 
Liberals 6,377. On a second ballot being taken the 
Conservatives polled 12,370, and the Socialists 
11,226. From this it is evident that the Liberals 
divided their votes almost equally between the Con¬ 
servatives and Soeialists. In Saxony the second 
ballots for the Lower Diet resulted in the return of 
twenty five Socialists, an increase of twenty-four. In 
Saxony, as also in Wurtcmburg, the Socialists now 
hold the balance of power in the Diet. 

According to an interesting article 
The > n the Fortnightly Review , “ France 

French Fleet. now possesses one great command, 
consisting of twelve battleships, 
with two in reserve, six armoured cruisers, with two 
in reserve, end twenty-four sea-going destroyers*. 
This Fleet is not numerically as large as, but it is 
probably not less powerful than, the High-Sea Fleet of 
Germany.” The existence of this fleet will probably 
be regarded by the opponents of the two-keels-to¬ 
otle standard as an excuse for cutting down our Nflyy 
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Estimates next year. If we don’t look out it will be 
Germany who will have the two-Power standard, and 
there are people in this country who will argue that 
so long as her fleet is not stronger than that of Eng¬ 
land and France combined there is no reason for 
alarm. In this connection it may be well to read the 
emphatic warning reprinted from the Clarion in the 
National Review , which expresses Mr. Hlatchford’s 
estimate of the* perils which lie ahead. 

The publication of the German 

Has the Tortoise Naval Estimates for the ensuing 
Beaten the Hare ? year calls attention to a fact which 
ought not to be overlooked in the 
midst of the hurly-burly of a General Election. 
The Germans propose next year to vote £21,000,000 
to the navy. Great Britain, which stands pledged to 
maintain the two-Power standard, which being inter¬ 
preted means a Navy twice as strong as that of the 
next strongest European Power, devotes less to naval 
construction than Germany. No doubt we have a 
certain reserve superiority of warships, which are fast 
becoming obsolete, but if we have to keep up the 
two-keels-to-onc standard in the future we shall have 
to contemplate the possibility of spending twice as 
much on naval construction as we do to-day. A 
pleasant prospect, truly, but the figures admit of no 
argument. Either the Germans will have to reduce 
their naval construction vote or wc shall have to 
double ours. If we cannot do it, then the game is 
played out, and we may as well frankly abandon all 
pretence of maintaining the two-Power standard, 
and relegate the great formula of two-keels-to-one 
to limbo. From these alternatives is there any other 
way of escape ? 

But little is heard in the midst of 
International Peace political strife and international 
Work. rivalry of the steady work that is 

going on in various parts of the 
world in favour of international peace. Two items 
in the last month deserve more attention than they 
have hitherto received. One is the publication of 
“ Europe’s Optical Illusion,” a small but thought- 
crammed book, by Mr. Norman Angell. In this 
book Mr. Angell argues cogently and strenuously 
through one hundred and twenty-five pages that the 
internationalisation of labour and capital has practi¬ 
cally brought about a condition of things in which it is 
, impossible*for one nation to go to war with any other 
: without doing itself more harm than it can inflict 
upon its neighbour. Mr. Angell maintains that it is an 
entire delusion to imagine that commercial and social 
advantages, and wealth and prosperity, belong to 


nations which possess military and political power. 
He argues that it is an economic impossibility fot 
any one nation to enrich itself by subjugating another. 
The credit of small and unprotected States stands 
higher than that of great military empires. Mr. Angell 
may press his argument a little too hard, but 
there is a very great deal in what he says, and 
sooner or later it will dawn upon the more 
enlightened spirits that the time is come to call 
a halt in the mad race of armaments, in order to 
ascertain whether something cannot be done to bring 
our international relations into accord with the new 
international cosmopolitan credit system which is the 
foundation of the prosperity of the modern world. 
The other is the publication of the announcement by 
Mr. Edwin Ginn, of Boston, that he will leave 
,£200,000 by his will for the' foundation of an Inter¬ 
national School of Peace, to which he will devote 
£10,000 a year until his death. Mr. and Mrs. E. R. 
Mead, of Boston, are the chief literary exponents of 
Mr. Ginn’s ideas. Mr. Mead publishes a most 
interesting report of his proposals in the Boston Daily 
Transcript. 1 am specially glad to see that Mr. Mead 
calls attention to the School Peace League of the 
World. It is in the schools and colleges of the world 
that the war against war will be finally waged to a 
finish. 

King Manoel’s visit to England 
International passed oft' very pleasantly. The 
Hospitality. young Sovereign seems a nice lad, 
and he enjoyed his holiday with 
boyish zest. I am glad to see that efforts are being 
made to invite a party of British legislators to St. 
Petersburg next year. Russia is a sealed book to 
most of our M.P.’s, and it will be an eye-opener .for 
many of them to see how very different is the real 
Russia from the country that they have heard about 
in the lurid rhetoric of revolutionary exiles. It 
would, however, be well if the guests of the Duma 
could be taken to Helsingfors, where there is one of 
the most interesting Parliaments in Europe—the only 
Parliament in which women are permitted to sit. 

It is reported that Mr. Banerjee 
New™6glrae will be allowed to stand as candi- 
tn date for the Reform Council in 

India. Calcutta. He was technically dis¬ 
qualified because he had been dismissed from Govern¬ 
ment service. This tardy recognition of an injustice 
done to Mr. Banerjee many years ago is welcome. 
The great problem which Lord Morley has to solve 
is to enlist in the responsible and arduous Ja^Jc of 
governing India the greatest number of Indians who 
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possess confidence of their fellow-countrymen. It 
is a pity that men who have been imprisoned for 
political offences still lie under the ban of disquali¬ 
fication. Imprisonment is often the hall-mark of 
patriotism. 

Lord Morley must feel pretty sick 
Freedom of the Press now and then when he sees the 
Lord*Morley. kind of pranks that are played by 

the men for whose sanity and 

sense he is supposed to be responsible. Two months 
ago I noticed the extraordinary action of the Bombay 
magistrate, Aston, in confiscating the Swam/, with 
the result that the number containing my protest 
has been virtually suppressed in India. This 
time I have to chronicle the confiscation of my 
familiar friend and contemporary the Hindi Punch , 
whose cartoons have often been reproduced in these 
pages. The heinous offence of the Hindi Punch 
was to publish some sarcastic comments upon Mr. 
Gokhale’s recent speech at Poona on the Present 
State of India. These articles were held to be an 
incitement to murder or an act of violence against 
" Mr. Gokhale, so the unfortunate press of the Hindi 
Punch was confiscated and the paper suppressed. 
As they were printed in the vernacular, I do 
not know what the articles contained. It is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that a comic paper like the Hindi 
Punch could seriously incite to murder. Mr. Gokhale 
must feel rather humiliated at seeing the Press Act of 
1908 being used in this fashion to screen him from 
the criticism of his countrymen. It is not in this 
way that the Moderate Constitutionalists will gain, 
ground upon the Extremists. 

Lord Selborne is reluming home 
Mr. Herbert^ Gladstone from South Africa, leaving behind 
south Africa. h'itn a good record of good work 

done under very difficult cir- 
' cumstances. He will be succeeded by Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, who leaves the Home Office in order to 
begin a career as constitutional deputy Sovereign ,in 
South Africa. Mr. Gladstone is the inheritor of a 
great name. He is imbued with the best traditions 
of constitutional government, and he and Mrs. 
Gladstone will receive a warm welcome in the newly 
federated Colonies. There is no danger that he will 
attempt to play the rtk of a Sir Hai tie Frere or a 
.Lord Milner. If he takes any predecessor as an 
lexampffe, let it be Sir George Grev. 


It is reported that this month — 
The 0 f rlal J Ust tw ° mondls a ^ ter his arrest— 
M. Tchaykowsky. the t Russian judicial authorities 
consider that they are ready ta 
prosecute M. Tchaykowsky. As he has already 
served a longer term of imprisonment -than could be 
awarded for the heinous crime of usir% a false pass¬ 
port, his numerous friends in England and America 
are hoping that his trial will result in his speedy 
acquittal. M. Tchaykowsky is an international man, 
whose fate interests multitudes outside Russia, and it 
is to be hoped that no attempt will be made to 
imitate the fatal mistake of the Spanish Government 
in defying the public opinion of Europa#in their 
trial of Ferrer. To try M. Tchaykowsky behind 
closed doors, without allowing him the utmost libertjf 
lor his defence, would be an inexcusable mistake. 
But surely the time has fully come when the Tsar 
could proclaim a general amnesty for all the non¬ 
criminal political offenders who were carried away 
by the t nervous crisis that culminated in the Octobew 
revolution? Nothing could more conspicuously 
advertise the complete triumph of constituted 
authority than such an act of clemency 

The condition of military, naval, 
and ecclesiastical anarchy in 
Greece has not yet resulted in 
any disturbance of the general 
peace. Ring George is still on his throne, and the 
Cretan question is in statu quo. The Powers are 
agreed in pouring cold water upon the Turkish Note. 
But things appear to be as far off a settlement as 
ever. 

President Zelaya of Nicaragua has 
been dealing more suo with a 
revolutionary movement headed 
by General Estrada. In the 
course of his repressive operations he put to death 
two Americans captured while in the rebel ranks. 
This has excited a remonstrance, backed by a gun¬ 
boat, from President Taft; but the Americans are 
not likely to put a finger in that hornet’s nest. 
The stories that reach us from Nicaragua and 
Guatemala are appalling in their horror. The hybrid 
resulting from a cross between Spaniard and Indian 
is not remarkable for humanitarianistn, to say the 
least. When the Panama Canal is opened Uncle 
Sam may undertake the policing of Central America; 
but when will that be ? The doubts we have always 
expressed as to the feasibility of cutting that canal 
as a business proposition are fully justified. 
Originally estimated to cost ^29,000,000, it is now 


Greece and Crete. 


Central America. 
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THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF UNITED SOUTH AFRICA. 

r. Herbert Gladstone, Secretary of State for Home Affairs, is to He appointed the first Governor-General of United South Africa, 
succession to the Earl of Selboine, who was appointed High Commissioner for South Africa in 1905. Mrs. Gladstone is et 

daughter of the late Sir Richard Paget. • • 










^ calculated that it will cost ^75,000,000. The total 
bill wifl^ probably mount up to ^£100,000,000 
before the' work is done. Uncle Sam, however, has 
. money to burn, and the canal will be cut even if it 
, has to be lined with gold. 

* The Finnish Diet, having refused 

Tho Trouble to vote the military subsidy de- 
Ftniand. manded by the Russian Govern¬ 
ment in lieu of the contribution of 
troops to the Imperial service, has been dissolved, 
and the money is being collected by the Russians as 
best they can. It is to be regretted that the consti¬ 
tutional conflict should break out on a point in which 
the Russian Government lies a much stronger case 


Military Budget when the new Diet is elected in 
February. If Russia would only treat them as we 
treat the Scotch, instead of treating them as we treat 
the Iiisb, Russia would, be saved an infinite deal of 
trouble and odium which every reversion to Bobri- 
koffism brings down upon her head. All these 
attempts to exploit Finland for Russian ends result 
in much cry and little wool, as the 40 evil said when 
he sheared the pig. 

The « It seems but the other day 

Twenty-first Birthday that the National Home Read- 
„ °f the ing Union was founded, and 

behold, it is already celebra¬ 
ting its twenty-first birthday ! This excellent 
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i^han it would have, for instance, if it attempted to 
ipjtear Wiborg from the Grand Duchy. The represen¬ 
tatives of Wiborg in the Finnish Parliament have 
||Rsued a pathetic but dignified protest against their 
Hhreatened incorporation in the Russian Kmpire. I 

! se to believe that the Tsar and M. Stolypin can 
iibly meditate any action so fatal, nay, so suicidal, 
o attempt the dismemberment of Finland. It is 
to say that Wiborg did not originally form part 
Finland. That is true; hut it was grafted on 
and by Russia herself, and in the course of a 
ired years it has become as Finnish as Helsing- 
The Finns arc difficult to get on with, as 
:uft a g Scotchmen or Canadians ; and [ hope 
ft»ne compromise may be arranged about the 

ShW.'L.v * — 


Association has now no fewer than 47,000 mem¬ 
bers. It would be better for the nation if it had 
470,000. Its object, as the late Professor Churton 
Collins said, transforms the practice of loose and 
purposeless reading “ into a source of one of the 
highest and purest pleasures possible to man.” In 
its magazines it show's readers how certain courses of 
leading can be pursued and made interesting and 
stimulating. Here in a nutshell lies the secret of its 
success-the members of the Union are brought to 
see how living a thing literature really is; that it 
deals with the things of life, and that read aright it 
enables us thus better to understand and enjoy life. 
Circles and local branches are formed, which are the 
means of bringing readers into pleasant and helpful 
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companionship ■ there is no more delightful comrade¬ 
ship than that based on a common love of great 
books. Solitary and aimless reading, even of great 
literature, is almost as dulling and ineffective a 
pursuit as solitary and jimless travelling. Good 
company on the highroad of letters is excellent and 
much to be desired. But often it is difficult to 
obtain either the desirable companionship or the 
necessary guidance. The National Home Reading 
Union's address is 12, York Buildings, Adelphi, 
London, W.C. • 

Mrs. Pankhurst is to be welcomed 
Woman’s Suffrage By a great demonstration at the 
General Election. Albert Hall on her return from 
her American tour. It is to be 
hoped that all sections of the Woman’s Suffrage army 
will consent to a general council of war before the 
polls open. The militant tactics which have been so 
energetically pursued at by-elections are out of place 
in a General Election. To begin with, the militants 
are not numerous enough to curry on active opera¬ 


tions in all the constituencies at once. In tin 
second place, it is monstrous to try to subordinat* 
the great issue of the Peers versus the J^ople to th< 
question of woman’s suffrage. If the Peers win, n< 
franchise will be worth having, either for man or woman 
since the assembly elected by such franchises will b< 
the mere subordinate appendage of the House of Lords 
In the third place, the supreme object of all Suffragist! 
should be to pledge as many candidates as possible 
to the admission of women to the rights of citizen 
ship. Every candidate should be asked to pledge 
himself to woman’s suffrage, and the most eriergetie 
support should be given to those who are soundest ir 
the faith. It will require wary walking and con 
summalc: generalship on the part of the ladies t< 
avoid a fiasco. The revolutionary nature of the issue 
before the electorate will inevitably submerge al 
other questions. If the Tories win the vote loses it! 
value. If the Liberals sweep the country rcgardles; 
of suffragette opposition, the outlook for enfranchise 
ment will be anything but rosy. 



Caricature in Native Chinese Papers. 

The Sin-cho-shih-pao, which is the native name of the National Herald, of 
Shanghai, publishes cartoons, and here is one on war as it is made in different 
countries. There is first the antiquated way in China, then how it is done in Japan, 
and the next conveys the popular idea in China of how war is made in Germany. 



THOMAS HARDY: OUR GREATEST LIVING NOVELIST. 

(A tint> portrait taken Jor the “ Graphic ” by Mr. Walter Barnett.) 
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Which Shall Reign Over Us: Peers or People? 


O N the right-hand side of the corridor leading 
to the House of £ords the eye is arrested 
by a large mural painting of one of the most 
memorable scenes in English history. It represents 
( Charles Stuart, surrounded by his Cavaliers, hoisting 
* the Royal Standard at Nottingham. It was the signal 
for the outbreak of the Civil War. Very heroic is the 
Sovereign, with his son on his right han<J, surrounded 
by enthusiastic Cavaliers. I never saw that picture 
during the November days in which the House of 
Lords decided to make war upon the privileges of 
the Commons without recognising it as a symbol of 
what was happening before our eyes to-day. In 1641 
the Stuart King, surrounded by the ancestors of our 
Tories, launched himself with a light heart against 
the elected representatives of the English people. 
Their descendants, animated by the spirit of the 
Cavaliers, were engaged in an operation less 
picturesque but identical in essence with that depicted 
by the painter. That was the beginning of it. Less 
than eight years later we had the end of it, when 
Charles Stuart, on the scaffold at Whitehall, paid 
forfeit with his head for his attack on the privileges 
of Parliament. We shall not have to wait for eight 
years before the House of Lords pays forfeit for its 
insolent defiance of the privileges of the Commons. 
It is no single anointed head that will kiss the dust. 
But it is the conglomerate forces of the two great 
monopolies of land and of beer which will sutler, 
not by the headsman, but by an equally stern and 
trenchant expression ol the indignation of a long- 
suffering people. ' 

Long-suffering indeed, but not for ever suffering. 
The full cup has run over at last. It is now for the 
Commons of England, not to exact vengeance, but to 
administer justice long delayed, by striking down at 
once and for ever the pretensions of a senile oligarchy 
to establish the sovereignty of the Peers upon the* 
ruins of the privileges of the people. * 

To the accomplishment of tins task all other political 
inteiests must be subordinated. If the dual usur¬ 
pation of the Royal prerogative of dissolution and of 
the Commons’ privilege of financial control be not 
• met with stern and instant chastisement, then our 
claim to be a self-governing democracy, a Crowned 
Republic, disappears at once and for ever. It is 
no use preaching ol this, that, or the other reform to 
* be carried out by the will of the people when the 
fundamental principle of the government of the 
people by 4 he people for the people is trampled in 
the dust. 

The question before the country at the coming 
election is summed up in the phiase, “ Peers or 
People: Which Shall Rule ? ” The glozing and 
mendacious pretext that the Peers are exerting their 
authority merely in order to give the electors an oppor¬ 
tunity of expressing their opinion upon the Budget is 


a subterfuge similar to that by which the wolf array 
himself in sheep’s clothing in order to devoar th 
flock. Even if it were accepted at its face valu< 
it would amount to a revolutionary change in thi 
ancient Constitution of this realm. It would presen 
to us, instead of a system of King, Lords ant 
Commons acting in accordance with long-establishet 
constitutional usage as the legal representatives o 
the nation, an oligarchy wielding a despotism tem 
pored by plebiscite, a system in which there w : !l b< 
neither room for King nor Commons. The principlt 
of plebiscite is as foreign to the British Constitu 
tion as is the claim of the Upper House to refuse 
to the monarch the supplies voted by his faithfu 
Commons. 

The pretext that the Peers have wrecked th( 
Budget out of an excessive anxiety lest any financia 
or social reforms should be introduced upon which s 
mass vote of the people has not been taken, is a piece 
of insolence so flagrant as to justify our resenting it 
as an insult to tbe common sense of the nation, 
Behind all these fine phrases and piotc- 4 ations oi 
anxiety to take the opinion of the people there lie* 
the settled resolve of the landlords and the publicans 
to render it impossible for the Liberals to govern thfc 
country in the future. It is an attempt to pack thr. 
cards against the Liberal Party, or, to vaiy the meta¬ 
phor, to secure that the Tories shall always be at 
the wickets In appointing an umpire who will always 
declare the Liberals all out in the first over. That 
may be Tory politics, but it is not English cricket, 
If for one moment the claim of the Pecis to refuse 
Supplies be recognised as valid, no Liberal Ministry 
can survive its first Session. For the House of Lords 
lias become a 'Tory caucus, whose dominating piin- 
ciple is to pro note the interest of the Tory Party 
and to protect the sacred privileges of beer. If the 
electors tolerate the attempt of the Peers to usurp 
the right of refusing Supplies, which has been hitherto 
exclusively exercised by the Commons, the govern¬ 
ment of this country passes permanently into the 
hands of what is to all intents and purposes a joint 
caucus of Tories and biew< 5 rs. if the Tories and 
brewers succeed in securing a return of the narrowest 
possible majority, the Tories will be left to govern 
the country for seven years without any control or 
interference from the Second Chamber. This will 
never do. But it is this monstrous claim to secure 
for the Tory Party the monopoly of the government 
in this country, to destroy the ancient constitutional 
usage of centuries, that the electors have now to 
defeat, to repel, and to punish by inflicting upon th£ 
usurpers a defeat so overwhelming as to paralyse 
for ever the forces which have aimed so sinister and 
deadly a blow against the privileges of the House ol 
Commons, the principles of self-government and the 
usages of the ancient Constitution of this realm. 



I Interviews on Topics of the Month. 


132 .—AN APPEAL FROM THE ZULU: MR. J. L..DUBE. 



Dube. 


Who is Mr. 
John L. Dube ? 
Alas, that it 
should be neces¬ 
sary to ask this 
question ! For 
J ohn L. Dube 
is a remarkable 
man- no less a 
man, in short, 
than the Booker 
Washington of 
Natal. He is 
here in England 
at present trying 
to raise the. 
necessary funds 
to develop the 
infant institution 
at Ohlange in 
Natal into an 
African Tuske- 
gee. 

Mr. Dube call¬ 
ed upon me last 
"month and pleaded his cause with fervour. He is a 
|' 5 Zulu of the Bantu race, the child of the Congregational 
Mission in Natal. Educated at Oberlin College, in 
jjtrthe United States, lie speaks and writes English with 
sase and force. 

£§\ - “ What we Zulus want is education,” said Mr. 
HDube. “ You have taken our country ; give us in 
[f‘.return your culture, your civilisation. We are 
|| ignorant, teach us. We are trying to help ourselves ; 
ppve us a helping hand.” 

"‘Which means, Mr. Dube, translated into plain 
^English-” 

" That I have hitherto been carrying on my indus- 
Ihtrial institution at Ohlange largely by means of 
^American money. From the United States, which 
tfttas no moral or political responsibility for our people, 
Jpl' have received about ,£3,000. From the United 
iljfcingdom hitherto 1 have received nothing. Do you 
gpMnk that ^£5,000 would be too much to ask from 
|iyealthy John Bull for his Zulu boys?" 

“ Not at all, if you can make good use of it. How 
f|giany scholars have you at Ohlange ? ” 

“About two hundred, boarders and day scholars 
Efagether. The former pay jQ 6 per annum, the latter 
10s. We have several Native instructors in 
^culture, carpentry and blacksmithing, printing and 
losic.” 

fe 'ltave you met with much support ? ” 

as yet. The r e are so many claims, and the 


Zulus are so far away. I wish you could get the idea 
of foster-brotherhood adopted. If a.fiumber of well- 
to-do boys and girls in England coijij subscribe j£6 
a year each to board and educate a zlulu boy or girl 
at Ohlange, the cash nexus would be the basis of a 
genuine human interest between Bantu and Briton." 

“ Well, Mr. Dube,” I said, “ if any of our readers 
will adopt a Zulu brother or sister, or otherwise con¬ 
tribute to the evolution of Ohlange into a Tuskegee, 
I will be only too glad to receive their subscriptions 
and send them on to you. By-thc-bye, wiat is your 
address ? ” 

“Till the first of the year, John L. Dube, c/o Eev. 
D. Burford Hooke, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, 
London, at any time to end of January, 19x0; 
after that at the Ohlange Industrial School, near 
Phoenix, Natal, South Africa.” 

There is nothing sectarian about Mr. Dube. He 
has made a gallant fight against very adverse circum¬ 
stances, and 1 shall be heartily glad if any benevol^ 
philanthropist would give him a little substantial 
assistance. He comes to us well accredited by 
persons we know. 



Progressive Monthly.\ [Capetown. 

Poor, but Honest. 


Widow Mkrriman : “ Oh 1 Louie, and to think that you 
will take poor me—and mine.” 

(Mr. Merriman’s Budget Debate, October 22nd.—“ We had to 
be very careful this year if we wished to be honest men.”) 
















MR. URE, LORD ADVOCATE. 


T HE present constitutional crisis has been sin¬ 
gularly unfertile in the production of new 
leaders. On the Opposition side Mr. Balfour 
still reigns in solitary state. No one of all the 
pigmies whom he leads to battle has yet shown any 
latent capacity to develop shoulders brotfd enough to 
wear Elijah’s mantle. And on the Ministerial side, 
although there is a much 
greater number of men 
who have in them what 
the Americans call “ pre¬ 
sidential timber,” there 
have been very few new 
men. There has, indeed, 
been only one new man, 
who has this year sud¬ 
denly leaped to the front 
rank, a man who before 
this year was compara¬ 
tively unknown south of 
the Tweed. 

THIS ONE NEW MAN. 

I refer to Mr. Ure, the 
Lord Advocate, who may 
be described without ex¬ 
aggeration as the Man of 
the Crisis. He is not 
even a Cabinet Minister. 

He is not yet sworn in 
of the Privy Council. He 
is simply Lord Advocate 
for Scotland. But in the 
present hurly-burly he 
probably counts for more 
as a fighting man-at-arms 
than any other Minis¬ 
terialist save Mr. Lloyd 
Oeorge and Mr. Winston 
Churchill. To most Eng¬ 
lishmen he was till this 
autumn the darkest of 
dark horses. 'To - day 
there is no speaker in 
greater request. He is 
the only Liberal orator 
whom the Opposition 
deem it necessary to try to snence by organised 
rowdyism. Alike by friend and foe Mr. Ure is ac¬ 
corded the foremost place in the great electioneering 
campaign. * 

THE MAKER OF MR. URE. 

Henry Ward Beecher shrewdly remarked that when 
we come to die we shall all discover that we have 
more cause to thank God for our enemies than for 


our friends. Mr. Ure has discovered that already 
while he is still in the prime of life. For his un¬ 
precedented leap forward in public estimation Mr. 
Ure has solely to thank the unprecedented violence 
of the attack made upon aim by the Leader of the 
Opposition. It Mr. Balfour thought Mr. Ure worth 
while subjecting to a broadside of savage invective, 

there must be something 
in Mr. Ure. The great 
12-inch gun fired at the 
Lord Advocate merely 
advertised the world that 
Mr. Ure was a capital 
ship of the first class. But 
for that thunderous dis¬ 
charge of vituperative 
epithets, the public would 
have thought Mr. Ure 
was but one of the numcr- - 
ous small cralt that dodge 
about in the political 
waters. It is Mr. Balfour 
who has made Mr. Ure. 
But Mr. Ure had in him ■ 
the stuff that justified Ids 
maker. 

SAMSON OR ANANIAS? 

Mr. Ure is to the Lib¬ 
erals Samson : to the,. 
Opposition Ananias., 
Samsons are rare. All 
Tariff Reformers who,.! 
declare that Tariff Re*, 
form means work lor all • 
are of the breed of Anas 
nias. Why they should^ 
be so particularly furious ; 
on discovering, as they." 
allege, an Ananias in thp; 
Liberal camp it is some?; 5 
what difficult to surmise, 
unless they think that the 5 ; 
Unionists ought to have! 
a monopoly of the pro-? 
geny of Sapphira. As a* 
matter of fact, Samson in, 
old times had a certain streak of Ananias in him-*;, 
quite enough to justify a Philistine Mr. Balfour hold*' 
ing him up to the denunciation of his contemporaries.-; 
The Samson conception of Mr. Ure will therefore 
triumph, even if the most liberal allowance is made 
to his adversaries. He may occasionally be inaccu¬ 
rate, but he is undoubtedly a strong man, an^l m such 
a combat as that in which we are engaged strength 
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counts fotanore than punctilious exactitude in matters 
of detail. Mt is small consolation for an opponent 
who has been prostrated by Samson’s swashing blow 
to prove that Samson had neglected some nice 
tourney rule in his advance to the attack. Our 
Samson's friends will be indignant at the suggestion 
that Mr. Ure ever did anything to justify the: 'lory 
taunts. 1 am not saying that he did. I am only 
pointing out that even if he had done all they lay at 
his door it would not materially alter the fact that in 
Mr. lire the Liberals have got a first-class fighting 
man of whose existence as a potential factor in the 
balance of forces they had heretofore been unaware. 
And the knowledge of that fact tends to influence 
rather than to allay the irrigation of his opponents. 

“who is MR. URIC?” 

Mr. Alexander Ure, M.H., K.C., is a canny Scot. 
His father was once Loid Provost of the (’ity ot 
Glasgow. Alexander, the son, was born in Glasgow 
• on the eve of the Crimean \Var. He is now fifty- 
gix years of age. He was educated at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Universities, and when rpiite a young 
, man was appointed Lectuier on Constitutional Law 
and History at Glasgow University. He inat:ied 
an ironmaster’s daughter in 1X79, became an 
■ Advocate an(J King’s Counsel His first attempt 
'•to get into Parliament was in 1892, when he unsuc- 
’ cess fully contested West Perth. Next year he 
, was unsuccessful at Linlithgowshire ; hut m 1895 
“ he was returned at the 1 head of the poll for that 
county, and has retained the seat ever since. He 
was Solicitor-General for Scotland while Thomas 
Shaw was Lord Advocate. When .Mr. Shaw accepted 
a Judgeship Mr. Ure became Lord Advocate. Such 
is the brief and simple story of his career, lie was 
known to be a capable advocate, an industrious 
. worker, and a stalwart Liberal; but down to this 
, year no one suspected that he had it in him to step 
■. to the forefront and monopolise the limelight on the 
. eve of the most exciting political crisis of oitr time. 


THE OLD-ACE PENSION SCARE. 

Hut all his speeches might have passed compara¬ 
tively unnoticed if he had not brought out his famous 
Old-Age Pension scare, , This shot went home. The 
Opposition, well aware that their own record on Old- 
Age Pensions exposed them to the well-deserved 
suspicion of the pensioners, read wbji horror in their 
morning papers abbreviated summaries of Mr. lire’s 
speeches which asserted that he had declared no Old- 
Age Pensions would be paid if the Unionists came 
back to office. They are still smarting from the 
effect of the Chinese slavery cry at last General 
Election, and they shuddered at the thought of the 
electoral effect of such a taking cry as “ You will lose 
your pension if the Liberals lose the Election.’’ It is 
not quite clear who is primarily responsible for the 
crystallisation of the perfectly sound and legitimate 
argument of Mr. Ureas to the impossibility of pro¬ 
viding funds to pay the pensions on Unionist prin¬ 
ciples. Possibly it was suing reporter anxious to 
economise in the cost of telegrams. Whoever it was 
he was, all unknowing, the means of creating a great 
political reputation and of destroying the whole case 
of the Opposition. m 

THE 1Nri.UENCK Of THE i'ELEHKAPII. * 

In common with almost every other public speakef 
1 have frequently had to lament the preposterous 
misconceptions that are generated by cabling all 
tound the world a few piquant words without their 
context or qualifications. Many news agencies are 
capable of cabling the announcement “ There is no 
God” as a justifiable condensation of the text “ The 
fool hath said in his heart there is no God,” and Mr. 
lire’s speeches appear to have been the victim of 
almost as cruel a surgical opeintion. Hence Lord 
Haisbiuy told an audience at Exeter 

Mi. Ure lias four limes dci lured that should there be a Crin¬ 
ser,alive Adiniiuslruliou the poor people will lose their old-age 
pensions. The story about old-age pensions has been emphati¬ 
cally denied, but the Lord Advocate still thinks well to repeat 
it, although it is grossly untrue. 


THE TlKI.LE.sS Al‘OSI I,E Of LAND REPORM. 

How was this astonishing tiansformatWn brought 
about? Very simply. . Mr. Ure is a man who is 
passionately enthusiastic in favour of land reform. 
A;' Something of the zeal and fervour of Henry George 
s;glows within him, and it was hut natural that he 
should throw himself with energy into the campaign 
k for the budget of Mr. Lloyd George. A fierce 
!„ political opponent, writing in the National Review of 
|i.November, says of him : — 

if' The energy, mental and physical, which he (Mi. Ure) lias 
[ displayed has been stupendous. The volume of his pin! form 
.^oratory—in advocating his ciaz; ciolehel of taxing “land 
Vc.values,” and in extolling the beauties of the budget Bill to 
jgjjaded meetings—is surely unparalleled lie must have made 
Sgtise of every train in Bradshaw 

B L Mr. Ure, says a political fiicnd, has addressed 
||$jQfre meetings during the last six months than any 
tnan ever did m the same period. 


MR. l’AI.POUR’S ANATHEMA. 

Mr. Ure made five speeches in rapid succession, in 
all of which Ire developed the same thesis, and all of 
which were reported in the customary Condensed 
fashion by the daily pap' rs. Representations began 
to pour in to the 'lory headquarters as to the alarm 
these abbreviated statements were producing far and 
wide in the country. Mr. Balfour seems to have lost 
his head. Apparently without taking the trouble to 
ascertain what it was Mr. Ure had really said, he 
decided to make a careful and premeditated explosion 
of indignation at a luncheon in the City on October 
26th. Mr. Balfour said : — 

He did nst wi-.li to judge too harshly the expressions of an 
excited prator to an excited audience. It was the frigid and 
calculated lie which moved his indignation. It was an outrage, 
not upon a particular party, but upon something bigger than 
any party— the whole fabric of free institutions—that lies should 
be carefully thought out, deliberately coined, and then put into 
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illegitimate circulation. Occasionally things were said which 
passed the line, hut when said manifestly with deliberation, 
obviously with intention, and when repealed from time 10 time, 
then he thought no language of condemnation was excessive 
which was used 10 expose their enoimity. He sincerely thought, 
however, that a more scandalous dereliction of duty than that 
which the present Lord Advocate had been guilty of, with 
regard to his statements about (Md-Age Pensions, had novel 
been seen in politicians of his eminence. By the extraordinary 
exercise of a mendacious imagination he had inflicted gieat 
anxiety upon the most helpless and most deserving of the com¬ 
munity. The Lord Advocate liad dishonoured the piolession to 
which he belonged, the nfliic which lie held, aifd the country in 
which he was born. 

Since the famous cursing of the Jackdaw of Rhcims 
never has there been so fuliginous an anathema 
launched at an opponent. Mr. Ilallour is usually so 
mild and guarded in his language that this sudden 
ebullition of simulated ferocity startled everyone, as 
if the bell-wether of a flock of sheep had suddenly 
begun to bray like an ass. 

MR. UKE’S DEFENCE. 

Small wonder, after such an outbreak, the object of 
Mr. Balfour’s vituperation became the centre of 
public attention ! After judgment had been passed in 
this intemperate fashion by a partisan on the judg¬ 
ment scat, there was a violent recoil of sympathy in 
favour of Mr. Lire when it was proved to the hilt 
that Mr. Balfour had absolutely no justification, or 
even semblance of justification, for the charges which 
lie had hurled against his political opponent. When 
the question came before the House of Commons 
Mr. Asquith expressed the universal opinion of all 
persons whose judgment was not gangrened by party 
spite when lie declared that— 

Mr. Ure bud made a speech which would live in tiie annul-. <>( 
the House as one of the finest and most dignified vindications 
of personal honour and political conviction cw-r heatd, and he 
(Mr. Asquith) ventured lo say lo him, in the name of the vast 
majority of the House, that he left their pret inels that evening 
honoured with the confidence of ids colleagues and his fellow 
Members. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS ? , 

The facts are very simple, nor is there now any 
dispute as to what it was that Mr. Ure actually said. 
He pointed out that unless the Unionists collected 
the new taxes proposed in Mr. Lloyd George's 
Budget they could not make both ends meet, could' 
not meet their liabilities and discharge their obliga¬ 
tions. He never said tlvat the Unionists would not 
pay Old-Age Pensions. He always said that they 
would not he able to pay them unless they adopted 
the Lloyd George taxes and abandoned the absurd 
and hopeless attempt to raise the money by means of 
Tariff Reform. The argument was a perfectly fair 
one, and, what is more, it is absolutely sound. Thu 
State must have 6,000,000 more money in 
order to pay its way. Of this money ,£9,000,000 
is wanted for Old-Age Pensions, which‘the Tories 
disliked, which they proposed to terminate in seven 
years, and which are constantly denounced by their 
organs as rank Socialism. Was it surprising then 
that he said that he shared the apprehensions of the 


aged poor that they would lose their pen^^nTif there 
was a change of Government? He said at New¬ 
bury :— 

It is all very well for me In hear Mr. Balfour say that ho 
aclmnvvledges the obligation, hut llie obligation of a penniless 
man won’t bring gtisi to the null. I do not doubt the honesty 
of hi< intentions, I>m his good intentions will nol secure the 
mtciesl lor life of the aged poor. lie does not know where to 
get llie money, and he could not find it if lie weie in office to¬ 
morrow . 

Unless, of course, he were ready to accept the 
taxes proposed by Mr. Lloyd George. So long as 
Mr. Balfour pul forward Tariff Reform as an alter¬ 
native and adequate method of filling tin; Exchequer, 
Mr. Ure was justified in warning all who had claims 
upon the Treasury—holders of Consols equally with 
Old-Age pensioners—that their feats lest thev might 
not be paid in full if there was a change; in Govern¬ 
ment were justified. Reviewing the debate, Mr. Ure 
told his constituents on November 71I1:— 

The charge- made against me was this—that in several 
speeches winch I made 1 said that the Tiny parly if returned to 
power would ddilieialely icpudiate the now statuloiy obliga¬ 
tions to pay then pensions lo the aged poor. That charge 
was false. Wli.u I did state and argued out at very great 
length in nil my spei i lies was lh.it tin Tory p ut) would be 
unable to pay the pensions in the only way and by the only 
means vvhu li they had ever su.-gi-sted—viz., by Tariff Kelorm. 

MR. nu. four's AMAZING ADMISSION. 

This is now not denied by anyone. But the most 
amazing result of the incident was that Mr. Balfour 
practically admitted the whole case. He said in 
effect: “ < )f course we could not pay Old-Age Pensions 
or meet our olhei obligations il we relied only upon 
Tariff Reform. That is as line as gospel. But, 
bless you, we don't rely upon Tariff Reform. What 
we do rely upon is Lloyd Geoige’s Budget—all of it, 
except the clauses relating to land ami licensing.”'' 
That this is not an exaggeration may be seen from 
the following extract : — 

What have 1 said over and over again about the taxes which 
ate leally going to bring money out of this Budget - the super- , 
lax, the additional income-lax, the additional death duties ?>, 
(An lion, member ; “ We do mil know.”) The lion, gentleman- 
may not know, the Loid Advoiale knows perfectly well. I' 
have said that these ate taxes to which there may be great' 
objections in point ol expediency, 1ml whnli might be ahso- i 
Intel) necessary in a i ase ol emergency. Simply because we 
object to a tax which yields some relatively small sum, anti,, 
because we object lo the licensing duties and say that they are, 
unjust in their char.u ter, is it credible that any responsible poli* 
tivlan should go about the country saying that ratliei than pay. ■; 
Old-Age Pensions vve are not going lo adhere to any of the., 
taxes ol the (lovct iimen! '! . 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THIS CONFESSION. ; 

Mr. Ure was amply justified in claiming this as a 
practical repudiation of the whole Tory policy. He 1 
said; 

Till a quarter-past eleven o’clock on Wednesday night no 
Tory, great or smali, wise or foolish, had ever in his most un¬ 
guarded moments suggested the possibility of his party taking 
our Budget taxes to pay the pensions. They luid one and all 
-denounced the whole Budget and cvcty lax in it. They said 
the Budget, and the whole Budget, spelled revoluyon and 
Socialism and confiscation. They said the Budget conduct' J 
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:■«* straight MU he negation of faith and family and fortune and 
jjlhe end of alDthings. They said the Budget, and the whole 
“Budget, was driving capital from the country and injuring trade. 

They said it revealed the complete and final breakdown of Free 
•; Trade finance. And yet Mr. Balfour says I am a frigid and 
’ calculating liar because I do not assert that he would be driven 
'".to adopt a Budget which he and his friends characterised in 
'language such as I have now described. 

‘ SUMMING UP. 


The net result of the whole matter is that while Mr. 
-Ure would have been better advised if he had made 
it abundantly clear that in his reference to Old-Age 
Pensions he did not distinguish them from other 
national obligations, Mr. Balfour absurdly overshot 
the mark in building upon such a slight error in judg¬ 
ment in the conduct of a polemical argument the 
Outrageous charge of launching a frigid and delibe¬ 
rately calculated lie. The indignation excited by Mr. 
Balfour’s outrage has almost completely effaced all 
^irritation excited by Mr. Ure’s mistake. And the 
^permanent gain remains. Mr. Balfour has been com- 
.ifjelled to admit that if he is returned to power he will 
‘ levy all the Budget taxes save those on land and 
“liquor, and that Tariff Reform cannot even claim to 
provide an alternative revenue. To have extorted 
phis confession it was worth while to expose oneself 
sjto some degree of misrepresentation. 

> ERRORS OF FACT AND OF JUDGMENT. 


p The other charges against Mr. lire may be 
^dismissed with a few words. He blundered, admit¬ 
tedly blundered, in the figures which he gave as to 
(the sum paid to the Duke of Buccleuch for his assent 
|to the construction of the Thames Embankment. 
i.Mr. lire made a bad mistake, and when it was 
•pointed out he admitted it and expressed his regret. 
^Therein he set an example which Mr. Balfour 
^Unfortunately failed to follow. The other case is an 
} sabsurd story of an incident which is said to have 
sbccurred on February 24, 1904, during Lord Dal- 
jpneny’s Midlothian campaign. His critic says :— 

jtit. When an‘elector asked the candidate whether he approved 
isjjQ-f Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s accusing his countrymen 
JflSf" cruelly and methods of barbarism ’’ during the war in South 
pAfrica, Lord Dalmcny proceeded to reply in these words : “I 
(kfannot say I read Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech in 

g hich he said so. 1 suppose^he did say it-.” “.Never at 

ly time!’’ shouted Mi. Urc—and the candidate, then un¬ 
iformed in politics, finished his reply thus : “ I accept,” he 
d. “a King's Counsel’s statement before that of most 


ifd, 


ale. : 


Vflow Lord 'Dalmrny did not know, but Mr. Ure must have 
1 well, that these memorable words, “ Never at any lime,” 
-well, were not in accordance with fact. 

Ivif this incident be correctly reported, Mr. Urc 
rapke accurately according to the card, but his words 
ijnvpyed a misleading impression. Mr. Ure was 
flte right in saying that “ C.-B." had never at any time 
fcCused his countrymen of “ cruelty and methods of 
|fbarism,” for as “ C.-B." often pointed out, he made 
large of cruelty against our troops. All that he 
‘lined of was the “ methods of barbarism,’’ 
the -systematic devastation of the country, 
"’“i/Wfirt: imjrosed upon our unfortunate soldiers. 


But the interjection “ never at any time ” lent itself 
to a general repudiation of the whole phrase—which 
was the last thing “ C.-B.” would have desired. For 
of nothing in his whole 'career was he more proud, 
and rightly proud, than of that famous historical 
phrase, the utterance of which saved South Africa 
for the British Empire. 

MR. URE’S IDEAS ON lMtd. 

Mr. Ure’s ideas upon general politics are those of 
a Scottish lartd reformer keen on social reform. In 
his controversies he shows a rare good temper, which 
has stood him in good stead these last stormy weeks, 
lie insists with bull dog tenacity upon the essential 
distinction that exists between land and every other 
form of property. j 

HIS CONCEPTION OF THE BUDGET. » 

He is enthusiastic about the Budget, which he has 
defended on almost every platform in the country. 
He has described it in almost hyperbolical terms of 
admiration :— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s method was to obtain the 
money from those who enjoyed the luxuries and superfluities 
ol life, and who had wealth which had come exclusively fUpti 
the industry, energy, and activity of the nation. That waSWhe 
whole Budget. The land taxes were described as confisca¬ 
tion, robbery, spoliation, and, worst of all, Socialism. They 
were nothing of the kind. The Government merely asked, 
out of the immensity of wealth created by the community, 
a moderate contribution to minister to the needs of the com¬ 
munity. The Budget disclosed a scheme by which the great 
and growing needs of the comimiuHy could be provided for ; 
it disclosed a scheme by winch the demands of tile country 
could be met, without trenching on the savings of a single man 
or woman of this country ; it disclosed a scheme for providing 
for our needs, and did not arouse in any fair-minded human 
being a feeling of soreness, or a feeling of injury done. That 
scheme was eminently well fitted for a great industrial and com¬ 
mercial community. All great industries would be enabled 
without burden, without embarrassment, without being 
hampcied in any way, to reap the full fruits of their industry, 
accoiding to their ability and opportunities. That was the 
Budget which would win the next General Election. 

t 

THE SOCIAL REFORMS OF THE FUTURE. 

But it was only a beginning. He said :— 

We want some money to make a commencement, to take the 
all essential first step, to remedy the deep-seated evil of unem¬ 
ployment in our midst. The first thing the Government would 
do, if they would give them the money, he went on, would be 
to establish labour exchanges rill over the country, but they 
would certainly not stop there. .They would set up a great 
scheme of State insurance against sickness and invalidism and 
against bad times, a scheme to which employers, workmen, and 
the State would contribute something in order to complete the 
fabric. He believed they would get millions from the land 
taxes without imposing any undue burden or inflicting any 
hardship. 

Believing these things, it is not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Ure is zealous in the defence of the Budget. 
Despite any mistakes that he may have made, Mr. 
Ure is a mighty man of war, whom it is very handy 
to have at your back in a fight. And when the tale 
of the General Election is told, it will probably be 
found that the Liberals owed theiT victory as much 
to Mr. Ure as to any other member of the Party. 
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f'.C.G. in the “ Liberal Monthly."} 

Impossible. 

Lord Lansdownk (waiting fur the Budget): “ I 
could chop its head oft without hilling it .iltogoticr.” 
can't. 


wish I, 
But he.. 


By permission of the proprietors of “ Punch .") 

The Lansdowne Laundry. 

Mr. Birreli. (to Mr. Burns) : “ All very well for you—your 
shirt’s only got a bit torn. But look here—this is all I’ve got 
back out of a complete suit of pyjamas 1 ” 
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Daily Chronicle .] 


The Wreckers. 


National Review .1 [ft 

“Codlin’s your Friend—not Short 

Who will China believe ? 
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The Review' or Reviews. ' 
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Westminster Gazette.] 



























































Current History in Caricaturf. 
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Klattdcractatsch ] | It. din. ^ 


A Prophetic Vision. 

(“The German lim^eror is said to have promised to be 
godfather to every eighth child in a German family ; the 
palace, of course, is besieged.”) 



Timet Democrat | [New Orleans. 

The Obstacle. 

(Note the Japanese Spider.) 



[Syttnry Bulletin. 


Sir Albert Spicer recommended a Badge of Honour 
for Mothers of Large Families. 

Mks. Smi'I it (veiy much a mother) : “ Well, I've got all the 
badges 1 can hold, John. They’ll have to slick the rest on you.” 



Mucha ] [Warsaw. 


Ivan’s Seven-League Boots. 

Ivan’s Wife : “That Italian boot is a fine fit, bpt looks i 
bit odd at present, ch ?” 

Iv\n : “Hut it suits my beauty, and when I have got ar 
English boot on the other leg I shall simply rlnz^lr^Eiwrope attc 
stride from one success to another,” r 
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* Here the cartoonist of the Mucha , Warsaw, conveys the idea 
that it is not well to count too much on German promises, in 
the event of a possible future rising in Russia, lor Germany 
hates the Slavs, and for her own selfish ends fans the spirit 
of revolt both in Finland and the Caucasus. 
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National Review.} _ rShanghai. 

The Road to Ruin. 

John 15UIX (sol.) : “I’m about tired of this fellow QajfM 
and his tricks. For two straws I'd help the old man (Chpia), 
if he’d only behave sensibly.” 
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And here again the same paper seeks to show that Prussia is 
< thc real instigator of most of the outrages against Russian 
^authorities in Poland. The German agent presses the button. 
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MtijgXtdJrradaticA.] [Berlin. 

Schiller and the Suffragette*. 

W^^^’^ngrageltes are pursuing Schiller because he was crazy 
Not* BWS i |h|i op e o: his poems that he looked to men for 
Itdowfl; t#a.sS; tn^ omen did and should rule through womanly 
a«: Bjt*fc*vcoRN: n x 

trust ’em 1 The, 


H'-'aAre Jacob.} 

Monarch* of Europe, defend your most Jacred 
possessions 1 

The Emperor of Japan has voluntarily given up one-third o: 
his Civil List. This is said to have at once caused a pani< 
in certain lofty European circles. It is feared that the bac 
example set by this “benighted heathen country" may incite th< 
civilised Christian nations of the West to envy. 
























Current History in Caricature. 
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international Syndicate.] Lltaliiinorr 

Football in America. 

UNCLE Sam : “ I’d like football a lot better if you would, 
not play in the game.” 


Old Chronos (Time) to tbe Clericals. 

“ Children, my motor is so powerful now that all your efforts 
to retard things are useless.” (No putting back tb% hand of 
the clock.) 
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The Review of Reviews. ’ * 



Poland lays odds on England, for German Dread'nought* can 
hardly be supported on taxpayers already squeezed dry. 



The Two Memorable Ms. 


It had always been a matter ol wonder how men, at first 
'.totally unacquainted and uncomersant with the details of 
" Indian affairs, should ultimately come to grasp so difficult, com¬ 
plex anti delicate a problem as that of Indian life with the full¬ 
ness of Lord Morlev and 1 ord Minto, teal statesmen Ixith, 
who "graSped an anxious situation with firmness atul courage, 
winning the admiration and esteem of all India ,"—Hindi Punch, 



Ulk-\ [Berlin. 

The Boundaries of Europe. 

Madame Kuropa : “ Away with vou, Spain ! You belong to 
the Dark Goa inent ' ” 



Playing with Fire. 


John Bru, These guns to bring down German war 
balloons are all very well, lmt ten thousand shots may be fired 
without hitting the mark, and they will all fall hack on my own 
head," ' ' 








Current History in Caricature. 
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Past} Hi no.} ■ [Turin. 

Japanese Expansion. 

The Chinese Colossus feels something passing over his body. It wakes him up 

with a start. 
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f'ttiquitto.] [Turin. 

King George of Greece. 

An uncomfortable position. 
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Puck.] fTokio. 

Land Taxes in Japan as Elsewhere. 

The Japanese cartoonist complains that although tin* price of rice is vciy much 
lower than it was, the land tax is as high as ever, lie represents the Premier, Mr. 
Katsura, as robbing the people to pay increased salaries anti allowances. 
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The Index to the Content* of Volume 40 of 
this Magazine will be sent to any reader on receipt 
of a penny stamp. 




Minneapolis Journal .J 

After the New York Elections. 

Got the canary, but no cream. 
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A' Plea for a Censorship on the English Press 

Circulating in India. 

- - © 

AN OPEN LETTER TO LORD MORLEY. 


I N our October number I published an article on 
the liberty of the Press in India, in which I 
sharply criticised the conduct of Mr. Aston, the 
police magistrate of Bombay, for inflicting a sentence 
of a month’s imprisonment on a newsagent for selling 
a copy of the Swaraj , an English magazine printed 
in London, which contained an article entitled “ The 
^Etiology of the Bomb.” 

In order to prove the justice of my strictur s and 
to demonstrate the legitimate nature of the alleged 
seditious article, I reprinted the passages most 
^complained of, feeling confident that not a single 
reader would see in them anything to be objected to. 
As I anticipated, I did not receive even so much as 
an expostulation from a single correspondent. The 
justice of my animadversions was not questioned by 
■any critic, public or private. But when the number 
got dut to India the newsagents were under the terror 
® 1 pf the Swaraj judgment. They, or some of them, 
banded their copies of the Rkvikw of Reviews to 
i;the police authorities, and sent me notice that they 
could not sell any copies of the Rkvikw which were 
not guaranteed to contain none of the matter 
.complained of. 

The article in the October Review of Reviews. 


passed, the legal member of the Viceroy’s Council 
explained that its only object was to aWiimilate the 
Indian law of sedition to that of England. This 
being the case, we are entitled to ask why the Swaraj 
and the Rev?kw ok Reviews have not been prose¬ 
cuted for sedition here in London, where the alleged 
seditious articles appeared. If sedition" has been 
committed, Mr. Chandra Pal and Mr. W. T. Stead 
are the criminals, not the unfortunate newsagents who 
find themselves within the clutches of the Jijtumbay 
police magistrate. But if such an article be seditious 
under the English law, then the Pall Mall Gazette, 
under Mr. Morley’s editorship, was full of sedition 
from first to last. No prosecution could possibly 
lie against any English publisher for printing such an 
article as “The Etiology of the Bomb.” Mr. Pal 
deserves censure, no doubt, for using such a pedantic 
word as “ aetiology” in his title. Who knows but that 
Mr. Aston and the High Court thought that ictiolo’gy 
meant vindication ? Such a mistake would at least 
he an excuse for their decision. But the article itself 
was one of those eminently sane expositions of the 
relation between cause and effect in which Lord 
Morley used to excel. 

It is somewhat galling, I admit, that the Review 


was published before the decision of Mr. Aston had 
(been confirmed by the High Court. When I wrote 
f it I did not know that an appeal was pending; nor 
have I to this day been able to see the text of the 
. High Court’s judgment. From stray notices in the 
Press I learn that the J udges regarded it as an offence 
-ffthat the writer of the article in question, while expos¬ 
ing the admitted crimes of the police in getting up 
';j)0gus cases of bomb outrages, did not at company 
i ftia strictures with compliments to the Indian Govern- 
'ftient for their good deeds. Anything is possible in 
India, but it does seem incredible that an Indian 
-|Eiigh Court could confirm a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment on a newsagent beaause his editor did not serve 
:ifip his criticisms with a sauce of flattery. 


: : Pending the receipt of the text of the High Court’s 
■Jadgment, it may be noted that, unless its ruling 
file ’ reversed or in some way or other annulled, 
sphere is not an English newspaper or review which 

E Circulates in India that can henceforth publish any 
Independent comment on Indian affair* without, 
•ing its newsagents liable to be sent to gaol. 

• the liberty of the Press is worth something or 
not. If the old Liberal faith be correct it is 
sible to stifle the Press without inflicting serious 
upon the State. But here the Press is most 
vely gagged by the indirect action of the police 
3 »e newsagents. 

•TWpisecution of the Swaraj took place under 
jS y* - ■>-, fdftVnry law of India. When Statute 124A was 

V' 1 '’ ' '* • L '4'..* 


of Reviews, which for twenty years has been recog¬ 
nised as a loyal and intrepid defender of the free and 
sane Imperialism on which alone the Throne can 
rest, should be practically suppressed in India by a 
Bombay police magistrate without being afforded 
any opportunity of being heard in its own defence. 
At the same time it is perhaps as well that 1 should 
experience in my own property, if not in my own 
nerson, the extent to which the great traditions of 
English liberty arc being trampled under foot in 
India. 

Nothing can more vividly illustrate the necessity 
for taking vigorous measure; in order to defend the 
liberty of the Press, and to secure, for English 
journals and reviews at least, the right to be sold in 
India without qualifying their sellers for gaol at the 
discretion of a policeman. * The first step towards 
the re-establishment of some limited freedom (for 
the gag now is absolute) is the creation of a censor¬ 
ship. I have therefore addressed an open letter to 
Lord Morley, as Secretary of State for India. 

If anyone imagines that it is written in sarcasm, let 
him undeceive himself. The abolition of the Russian 
censorship has been by no means an unmixed blessing 
to the Russian Press. Instead of having to satisfy 
one official in St. Petersburg, Russian papers are now 
liable to be confiscated at the discretion of as many 
authorities as there are police districts in Russia. It 
is no hyperbole, but a simple statement of fact, that 
the establishment of a censorship on all. criticisms of 



AN UPEN LETTER TO LORD MORLEY. 


Indian affairs published in London, however retro¬ 
grade it would appear from the standpoint of English 
liberty, would be a great step in advance towards die 
freedom of the Press from tjie standpoint of Bombay 
practice. Docs anyone suppose, for instance, that a 
Censor in Whitehall would refuse his imprimatur to 
this open letter to Lord Morley ? But no one can 
tell whether under the regime now prevailing in India 
any newsagent who sells this issue of the Review of 
Reviews may .not be clapped into gaol for vending 
seditious literature. I certainly cannot guarantee that 
* this number contains nothing of which Mr. Aston 
will complain. And that to-day is the condition 
which the newsagents impose upon publishers before 
they will risk supplying their publications to customers 
in Ipdia. 

To the RIGHT HON. LORD MORLEY, 
His Majesty's Secretary of State for Indian Affairs. 

My Lord, — I venture with all respect to approach 
you with a humble but earnest request. Publishers, 
editors, booksellers, and newsagents concerned in the 
publication and sale of papers and periodicals 
circulating in India now find themselves exposed to 
the summary confiscation of their property and the 
imprisonment of their agents without any right of 
appeal to a jury or without any hope of redress from 
an appeal to superior courts. Under these circum¬ 
stances it is not surprising that newsagents should 
demand from the producers of periodicals published 
in England or elsewhere a guarantee that each number 
sent them for sale contains nothing which might lead 
the Bombay police magistrate to send them to gaol 
for disseminating sedition. 

. My Lord, it passes the wit of man to conceive what 
Mr. Aston would not consider to be sedition. 

\ Judging from his recent decision in the case of the 
Swaraj , if he had been administering Statute 123A in 
England under Mr. Forster’s regime of 1881-3, he 
would certainly have placed the editor and publisher 
of the Pall Mall Gazette under lock and key as per¬ 
sistent sedition-mongers. But this uncertainty as to 
the measure of Mr. Aston’s* foot has led newsagents 
in India to send the October number of the Review 
of Reviews to the police authorities instead of 
supplying it to their customers, fearing lest in the 
legitimate exercise of their lawful calling they might un¬ 
awares have brought down upon themselves the wrath 
of a police magistrate. The fate of the Swaraj yester- 
, day is the fate of the Review of Reviews to # -day; it 
xmay be the fate of the Times, the Spectator, and the 
. Nineteenth Century to-morrow. By terrorising the 
newsagents the sale of any public journal or review 
ewhich ventures to criticise any act or policy of the 
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Indian Administration can be suppressed, and in 
self-defence we shall be compelled to advertise on 
the cover of our journal that we guarantee it contains 
no independent comment of any kind upon the 
administration of the Indian Empire. 

I am well aware that no man alive can contem¬ 
plate such a gagging of the Press with more abhor¬ 
rence than my old chief of the Pall Mall Gazette; 
nor do I believe that the conversion of an editor into 
a Secretary of State can have effected such a trans¬ 
migration of souls as to render it possible for you to 
regard Mr. Aston’s decision, backed as it is by the 
High Court, without a keen sense of humiliation, not 
to say of despair. The situation which confronts 
us to-day compels me to approach you with a 
humble request that you will mitigate the severity 
of the arbitrary regime to which the Press—the 
English Press—is subjected in India by establishing 
without delay in the ante-chamber of the India Office 
an official Censor to whom we can submit proofs of 
any article which we contemplate publishing in order 
that, if it is passed, our newsagents and booksellers 
in India may be delivered from the dread of imprison¬ 
ment by pointing to the official imprimatur of the 
Censor. 

I hope that you will not regard this suggestion as 
springing from my sympathy with the Russian censor¬ 
ship. No one knows better than I that every censor 
—even the official whom 1 am asking you to establish 
at Downing Street—will usually be a pedant and ■ 
occasionally a blockhead. But it is better to have to 
deal with one censor living in the free air of this 
country, whose absurdities and petty tyrannies can be 
shown up in the Press and in Parliament, than to live ; 
under the harrow of those who are terrorising the 
newsagents into suppressing all independent criti¬ 
cism of their administration. I admit that it would be 
’a curious culmination of your distinguished career if the 
famous Radical journalist of the Morning Star , the 
Fortnightly Review , and the Pall Mall Gazette, were to 
crown his administration of India by the establishment ) 
of a Press censorship in London for all articles on : ; 
Indian affairs. But under the circumstances, unless 
you see your way by some unprecedented exercise of 
autocratic authority to reverse the judgment of the 
Courts, I fail to see how in future there is to be* 
any liberty of discussion upon questions of Indian ; 
policy in the English Press circulating in India. 'i 

I pray you then with all earnestness to mitigate the \ 
intolerable regime established by Mr. Aston, by the , 
institution of a censorship under whose imprimatur 
we might hope to be allowed humbly to carry on our 
profession in the future. 

It is better to have our wings clipped by a censor 
in Whitehall than to be first gagged and then sup¬ 
pressed by your police magistrates in India.---! ^m, 
your obedient servant, • W. T. SiIead. 
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f World*s Graphic Press. 


>■ KING EDWARD AND HIS ROYAL GUEST FROM PORTUGAL. 

^Thll photograph shows the King of England riding in the coverts of Windsor Park with his guest, the young King 

Manuel II. of Portugal. 








‘ Leading Articles in the Reviews. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS. 

I 

Mk. Gladstone anp the Crisis. 

Without resorting to the modern representatives of 
the Witch of Endor, Sir Francis Channing, writing in 
the Nineteenth Century , enables us to read in authen¬ 
tic Gladstonese what the “ G.O.N 1 .” thought of similar 
crises in days gone by :— 

Mr. Gladstone would have fought this constitutional revolti- 
Jho n to the death, and his Midlothian campaigns, tile passion of 
the Home Rule struggle, his inexhaustible rosoiuwiulness in 
handling every great question to which he gave himself, 
demonstrate that lie would have fought with an intensity, with 
almost a Berserker rage, which might have carried all before it. 
It is, perhaps, a fruitless speculation, for you can take no man 
out of his own time and atmosphere and assume that under 
other conditions he would be exactly what he was. But on 
the issue of the greatest of all conceivable constitutional 
usurpation, a question of permanent principle, there is no room 
for doubt. 

The author reminds us of his action in abolishing 
purchase by the Royal Warrant:— 

Whether the exercise of the Prerogative was undtr powers 
given by statute, as argued by the Lord Chancellor, or the free 
and full use of the inherent power of the Crown as argued by 
Lord Salisbury, the practical outcome was that in a matter of 
supreme importance to the nation- upon which the majority 
of the Commons, the Ministry responsible to that majority, and 
the Sovereign who appoints Ministers in coniormily with that 
majority, were agreed--llie Royal I’ictogative was actually used 
to give cliect to the will of the Executive and the Home ol 
Commons, without the assent ol the House of Lords, and intact 
against its decision. 

The One Clear Issue. 

Professor I.. 'I'. Hobhouse, writing in the Content - 
porary Revieio, says : — 

Let the Government put the question as clearly and simply as 
they can. Is it the desire ot the constituencies that the present 
absolute veto of the Lotds in legislation should be retained and 
their formal veto on finance be converted into something 
substantial? In my own view the formal veto on finance 
should lie formally cancelled, while as to legislation I believe 
that the ultimate solution will be found in the combined policy 
of reforming the second Chamber by the elimination of the 
hereditary principle and providing for the submission of those 
measures in which insuperable conflict remains to a refeiendum. 
A. Bill will be necessary to which the consent of the Lords will 
be required. To sccuic the passage of such a Bill, and of such 
a Bill only, the wholesale creation of new peers would be 
justified. Such a a cation will in practice never be necessary. 
The Lords may help us or not, but the key to progressive 
polities is the concentration of all democratic forces against the 
veto as the condition of every forward step in progress. The 
first battle may be hist, but the controversy, once joined, 
“must go forward to an issue,” which can neither be doubtful 
nor long delayed. 

The writer of the London letter in the North 
American Review says:— 

I confess that the levity, recklessness, and l>itter*partisanship 
with which the Lords are being urged to force a crisis leave me 
appalled. In my deliberate and, I believe, unbiassed judgment 
the Budget is not merely the most popular Budget, it is the 
,«niy popular Budget that has ever been presenter! to this 
rXtuntry. It is popular because it embodies a vast programme 


of social betterment, because it strikes a blow for that equality 
of opportunity which is the essence ol democracy, because it 
exacts from monopolies that have hitherto escaped it a fair, and 
no more than a fair, return for tile privileges extended to them 
by the community on which they thrive, because it asserts the 
right of the State to a shale of the wealth created by tile State, 
and because it observes the cardinal principles of free Trade , 
liuancc. 

The Chances ok the Election. 

Lieut.-Colonel Tedder, writing in the Contemporary 
Review on the Corruption ot the Cottar, warns the 
Liberals that the amount of pressure that is brought 
to bear upon the agricultural labourer by their 
squires and farmers is very serious :— 

The Budget professes to put England into the way of future 
prosperity. Tariff Reform promises an immediate l’aiadise. For 
which is the labourer likely to give his vote? 1 am myself a firm ■ 
believer in the principles of the Budget. But 1 cannot see any 
justification for the confidence in the result of the coming elec¬ 
tion (at least vvlieic rural constituencies are comerned) which k 
so loudly proclaimed by the Liberal Party in and out of Parlia¬ 
ment. The other side hold the best cauls. Much depends upon 
play. But it will be a battle lor the odd trick. 

After ihe Destruction ok the Veto. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, in the English Review, discusses 
what must be done after the destruction of the Peers’ 
veto. He says there will he serious risk, after the 
preliminary battle has been won by the Commoys, • 
of a compromise which shall leave an effective veto., 
upon ordinary legislation to a sham representative 
Second Chamber. He proposes, therefore, that thee 
present representative system should be made the 
effective instrument of democracy by enacting adult; 
suffrage, proportional representation, destruction of ; 
the present plural vote, payment of members and oC 
electoral expenses out of public funds, and the ’ 
referendum. _ . 

MR. ROOSEVELT ON BETTERING THE AFRICAN, i 

In Scribner's the late President of the United- 
States describes his wanderings in Africa, a,nd hiS ' 
shooting of rhinoceros and giraffe. But for the;, 
personality of the writer, the ^article is no more than^ 
what one frequently finds in the narratives of the* 
shooting of tug game in magazines like Badminton Jit 
but towards the close the statesman rather than th$<» 
hunter appears, in the remark he makes of English 
administration in Africa, when he says that “ widjf| 
caution and wisdom it would he possible to proceed; 
somewhat farther than has yet been the case in fh*d 
direction of pushing upward some, at least, of thijL 
East African tribes.” The English error has beeflyjj 
he says in effect, to govern too little rather than tool 
much. He also says that with all qualifications “ it 
remains true that the good done by missionary effort 
in Africa has been incalculable.” H6 likewise 
* reports that there are parts of the great continent 
and many sections of East Africa which caiijie t inadu, 
a white man’s country. , 
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PEN-PORTRAIT OF DARWIN. 

By Kirht Hon. James Bryce. 

In IlarpePs Mr. Bryce contributes reminiscences 
of Darwin, in which observation and reflection are 
characteristically blended. He visited the great man 
of science shortly before his death, and thus describes 
him 

He was nearly six feet lmt did not look lii= lii-igh'l, 

Jiaving in later years eontnuted a slight stoop. Kverv one has 
seen engravings or photographs of him. They give a \en good 
idea of his face, for its features were well marked ; and in 
elderly men the expression seems to heroine a part of the 
features. The form of the head, high and dome-shaped, was 
characteristic, and it showed all the more because nearly hate 
in front. A long and snow-wliili heard gave him a venerable 
aspect. The nose, which hud nearly caused him to lose 
the voyage on the Jtea^le, was rather blitnl, inoie like 
that of Socrates than that of Julius Ctesar. But the 
feature which struck one most was the piojecting brow with 
jts bushy eyebrows, and deep beneath it the large giey-Id tie eyes 
with their clear and steady look. It was an alert look, as of 
one accustomed to observe keenly, yet it was also calm and 
, reflective. There was a pleasant smile which came and passed 
readily, hut the chief impiession made bv the fare was that 
of tranquil, patient thoughtfulness, as of one whose mind had 
long been accustomed to fix itself upon serious problems. \\ ilh 
.this there was also a benignity and serenity which reassured the 
/Visitor, ami put him, however deep his reveienre, at his ease in 
".the great man’s prer-mre. 

,. IIIS .-ilMPl.KUTY AND MODESTY. 

Mr. Bryce tells bow he referred with great pleasure 
> to the visit which Mr. Gladstone had paid him not 
long before:— 

I doubt if they had ever met before, for though they were 
born in the same yeai, Darwin had studied at ('atnhridge and 
Gladstone at ()\fotd; their walks of life hail lain wide apart, 

1 and (Hailstone had giwn to natural science and naluial histoiy 
even less attention than D. if win had given to politics. Ilow- 
i;ever, they had enioycd each ■ ilhci's unnpnny, and Darwin dwelt 
y Upon the interest id the talk, adding, “ tie was so perfectly 
“ patnral and simple, just like anyone else : he seemed to hi quite 
V unaware that lie was a gie.it man, and talked to us as if he hail 
■ been an ordinary person like 0111 selves.” The friend who was 
'.twith me and I could not hut look at each other, and exchange 
f Covert smiles. We were feeling lowau! Dai win just as he had 
k felt toward Gladstone. To us he was quite as great a man, and 
..no less delightfully uneoteeious of his gieatness. 

His simplicity and modesty were indeed among the chief 
' eharms of his tharai ter. He did not think of himself as differ¬ 
ent from other people, anil consideied his own abilities to lie 
•. not in any exceptional gifts, Tut, as lie says m Ins autobiography, 
“in the power of noth ing things whnli easily escape attention, 
vand in observing them carefully.’' 

S It is pleasant to renit ml>er the noble and benign aspect of 
'vjtbe old man as he appeared at seventy-three, iiis face wotlliily 
■“expressed the candour and gentleness and seiemly of Ins 
^character. 

Sf# '■ “* 

fob A Canadian cot respondent in the National Kevins 
lifiguotes a farmer lie met on the Grand Ti 1111k line, who 

|i>“ the R’yal Navy had kept freedom of trade at sea for mor’n 
®tWo hundred years, and b'gosh, if it hadn’t been lor Britannia 
Ifeting the (adjective] waves the |adjeelive] foreigners would 
taken up claims all ovu tin: ocean ” 

B&* TTie sea’s colouod blue ,dl ovci the map of the world 
Bnt if we hadn’t seen to that it might have been all 
kgv/lpuryuid any pattern ,u please, like a crazy quilt.” 


THE FIRST SOCIALIST PREMIER. 

“ The first Socialist Premier in history,” M. Briand, 
is the subject of a character sketch in the American 
Review of Reviews, by Me Andre Tridon. The writer 
says that M. Briand has gathered round him such a 
homogeneous governmental group ..that even the 
Stock Exchange did not register fluctuation of 
half a point : • 

“ Briand’s private life is of an almost austere sim¬ 
plicity. A bachelor of quiet tastes, he has remained 
untouched by the personal form of gossip in which 
certain Parisian publications indulge concerning men 
of the day. Briand’s appearance would excite abso¬ 
lutely no comment anywhere from San bjpmcisco to 
Petersburg. His is an ‘anonymous’ face and an 
outwardly anonymous personality. Well poised and 
deliberate as he is, he has one violent dislike : he 
loathes sensationalism in every form. 

“A fluent speaker gifted with a remarkable voice, 
he has the most absolute contempt for oratorical 
success. A lawyer and a scientist, he systematically 
avoids legal and scientific terms, and never uses a 
turn of nhrase which could leave the most superffnal 
listener in doubt as to his meaning. He is frankness 
incarnate in his explanations. He has no use. for 
‘style’: short, clear sentences, plain homely words. 
A great reader of the classics, he never resorts to 
quotations. A poet, he never indulges in any flight 
of imagination. 

“Taking his mandate with uncommon seriousness, 
he never avails himself of the weapon of humour 
against an adversary. I'nlikc Clemeneeau, who 
laughed many cabinets out of power, Briand never 
tries to crush his opponents. He* quietly, slowly 
silences them, and whatever invectives may lie hurled 
at him, though many interruptions may make his task 
hatvier, he never loses his self-control, never raises 
his forceful, far-carrying, haimonious voice, and he 
handles his enemy in truly Ghesterfiehlian manner. 
He gives, in brief, the impression of a dynamo running 
quietly, smoothly, noiselessly. 

“ Briand is in politics what Pasteur was in scienti¬ 
fic research, an unassuming worker who never cares 
for popular applause, but goes on doing his work in 
silence. Briand is a constructive Socialist who, how¬ 
ever he may love his ideas,* knows that changes must 
he brought about gradually and not without much 
experimenting. He knows that experiments must not 
wreck the laboratory nor kill the chemist.” 

M. T ridon expects that his Ministry will be one 
of long duration, llis programme includes social 
insurance, extending to all classes of working-men, 
and modelled on German pattern, old-age pensions 
for working men and agricultural labourers, a 1 income 
tax, and proportional representation. This programme 
commands the support of the Radical-Socialist and 
Socialist groups. The unified Socialists will abstain 
frotr voting or vote against M. Briand. 
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HOW CHARLES READE LET LODGINGS. CAN WE INOCULATE AGAINST FATIGUE ? 


Sir Roijkkt An durson continues his sketches of 
the lighter side of his official life in Blackwoods 
Magazine. In the Decemb§r number he tells many 
interesting stories of his Secret Service. When the 
French Empire fell and its Secret Service 1 >epartrnent 
was broken up, one of its members gave Sir Robert 
much interesting information. He said, “ Count 
d’Orsay was supposed to have died of spine-disease 
and a carbuncle in the hack. As a matter of fact, 
the carbuncle was a euphemism for a bulfet aimed at 
the Emperor as they were walking together in the 
gardens of the Ely see. The facts were carefully 
suppressed.” 

Perhaps the most amusing incident is the way in 
which Sii Robert once found lodgings. He obtained 
them through a house-agent, and went off to see the 
house. “ f was received by a charming matronly 
lady, and the rooms shown me were as charming 
as herself. Paintings worth thousands of pounds 
adorned the walls, including Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
portrait of the Chevalier d’Kon. I suggested that 
they would probably expect a higher rent than I was 
prepared to pay. 1 was amazed that folks so 
wealthy should let lodgings, and that, loo, "without 
even requiring a reference from me. I moved in 
next day. Not till then did I discover that the 
house was Charles Reade’s, and that my charming 
landlady was Mrs. Seymour. 

“ With ringing laughter she afterwards gave me the 
whole story. Keade had received a letter from some 
relatives for whom he had no love, to say they were 
coming to town to sponge on him. He fumed and 
stormed. ‘ Put the rooms on a house-agent’s books,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘ and write and tell them you have done 
so, and that they mustn’t come.’ Having thus de¬ 
livered his soul, he went oft to Oxford, where his 
fellowship at Magdalen afforded him a pleasant 
retreat. Two hours after Mrs. Seymour had 
carried out his wishes ;1 called and engaged the 
rooms. Finding me there on his return to town set 
him fuming even worse than before. I Jel wouldn’t 
have lodgers in his house, he declared, and I must be 
turned out at once. Rut Mrs. Seymour knew how to 
manage him, and I was left in possession.” 


Mrs. Bki.mont contributes to the November North 
American Review a somewhat incoherent, but none the 
less vigorous, statement of the case of the American 
woman for the franchise It is a reply to the anti¬ 
suffrage article in the October number. Mrs. Belmont 
says:— 

John Mitchell, former President of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and the highest authority on questions of labour, 
said a few days ago that, “If women could vote, the wages of 
women in Government and State employ would he raised and 
legislation improving their condition in many ways would be 
quickly effected.” 


Mu. F. W. Eastman, in Harper's , describes an 
antitoxin for fatigue. He says : - 

Since all the fatigue siiImuiiccs known are acid in reaction, 
it would be readily inteired that the u-e of alkalis in some form 
or othei would be advantageous. On this point we again resort 
to experiment, anti find that a muscle contracting in an alkaline 
solution is capable ol much more work than one in neutral 
solution. 

A German scientist named Weichardt finds - - 
that the injection of the extract of fatigued muscles into 
fresh animals produces all the symptoms ,,| fatigue, and even 
death hy apparent exhaustion if the dose is large enough. 
So far the results are in .accord with evpiainnaus aliendy men¬ 
tioned, luit he now goes a step further and finds that repeated 
injections of medium doses of this toxic extract of fatigued 
muscle develop art antitoxin in the blood of the injected animal, 
arid it is soon able to stand many times the fatal dose ol the 
extract. This fatigue antitoxin lias been separated bom the 
blood and administered to fatigued animals, nidi the result that 
they recover veiy much more quickly than usual. When given 
at the same time that the toxic extract ol (aligned muscle is 
injected, the lallcr has no effect. 

ONI. lftTNOURl) I’KK < KM. MURK WnKK. 

This antitoxin has also been put in the form of tablets and 
given to human beings, with the lesult that records of the 
contractions of some ol their nmsi les prove them to lie very 
much more resistant to fatigue than xxlien the antitoxin was not 
given. In some cases they weie able to do nearly a hundred 
per cent, more work befote exhaustion, and lilts without any 
apparent after-elleet. Indeed, in the light of the rapid progress 
made in the last lew years, it is not even ton much to suppose 
thnt some day we may have a hum of immunisation against 
fatigue that will be as cllcctive as the present vaccination for 
smallpox. 


BUILDING HOUSES BY THE MILE. 

Undkk this title there appears in the American 
Review oj Reviews a sketch of “ Roadtown,” a new 
system of dwelling construction, devised by Mr. 
Edgar S. Chambless, of New York City. Perhaps it 
may be somewhat anomalously described as a sky- 
scraper laid on its side. This continuous house will 
provide its tenants with water, heat, light, power, 
and transportation. A noiseless railroad will 

take the place of an elevator. By such organ¬ 
isation men will be able to live in the 

country at the rent now paid for second-rate city 
apartments, and enjoy all the benefits of electric c 
power, light, heat, gas, hot and cold water, sewerage, 
irrigation, vacuum for sweeping, power, mechanical, 
refrigeration, telephone, and message and parcel - 
delivery. They will have libraries, schools, churches, 
theatres. Light farming work will be combined with* 
labour at the city desk. The preparation of food will v 
be by wholesale, and meals will be ordered by special 
cars from serving centres. The dishes will be returned 
to the serving station, and kitchen drudgery will he 
practically abolished from the home. The cost of 
building and equipping a mile of Roadtown is put at 
833,200 dollars. 
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HOW PROTECTION RUINED AMERICAN SHIPPING. 

In the 'November number of the Engineering 
Magazine , published in New York, is contained the 
following significant criticism of the proposed new 
shipping policy in the United States:— 

“ Ship subsidies apparently are to be urged 
vigorously at Washington next winter, under the 
familiar argument of the crying need for an American 
merchant marine, and the representation that it can 
be obtained in this way and no other. To the 
general proposition, not very influential with the 
public at large, or even with American shipping 
Interests (which find at any moment more than 
an ample tonnage of caigo ships of other nations 
ready for all the freights America has to give), is now 
added a plausible plea drawn from the recent battle¬ 
ship cruise around the world. The Navy, it is argued, 

, would be helpless in war because it has been proved 
that the United States cannot find enough American 
bottoms for its own colliers. We say ‘plausible,’ 
because a state of war, by closing much at least of the 
American coastwise trade, would thereby liberate for 
service with the fleet a large number of vessels not 
Obtainable under the conditions of a peaceful cruise. 

' “ But, whether or not this argument is well-founded, 

we believe the deplorable fact to be that subsidies 
would be powerless to restore the American Hag to 
any important place on the high seas, against the 
{commercial disadvantages imposed on American 
shipowners by the results of protection and fhe restric¬ 
tions of American navigation laws. The United 
States has coddled its internal industries to Jthe 
destruction of the merchant marine. The policy 
proved highly profitable to the home manufacturer 
because the consumer was prevented by the tariff 
from dealing elsewhere; but it goes utterly to 
{pieces when competition is open to the world, 
as it is and always will be in over-sea carry¬ 
ing. As long as American mills and American 
{{registry make ocean freights under the Stars and 
Stripes necessarily greatly higher than freights under 
jpther flags, America cannot command the sea. The 
Attempt to equalise by taking the difference out of the 
shipper’s other pocket in the form of a subsidy paid 
{directly to the shipoVner jis utterly futile. Its 
{.Advocacy is based ;.on a false dependence on 
artificial foundations for natural industries—a depend¬ 
ence fostered by over-indulgence in the stimulant of 
protection.” - 


Value of Pro-Boer Agitation. 

Bread cast upon the waters duriug the dark times 
of the war is now being found after many days, if we 
may trust Mr. J. Bruce Glasier in the Socialist 
jReview. He draws clear distinction between mere 
{election victories and the permanent advance of a 
Ipdvement in the naticnal life. He says:— 


v ! ' : 'Oar ^ro-Boer agitation was I he last conceivable recourse 
Increasing our strength “in the next Parliament,” but it cr 


for 



ur moral and political strength in the nation, 
t at the next election, but at the next 


WHAT ABOUT OUR BRIDGES? 

It has long been recognised that our roads, even 
our main roads, have not yet been adapted to the 
revolution in means of transit caused by the advent 
of the motor. In Cassier’s, Mr. F. A. Lart calls 
attention to the fact that the new rolling-stock on our 
roads is fraught with great peril to, W bridges. The 
writer believes that the Thames bribes are in danger, 
and that some signs of failure will inevitably show 
themselves sooner or later, owing to the greatly 
increased and more frequent rolling weights which 
they have suddenly and unexpectedly been called 
upon to carry, and for which they certainly were not 
constructed. Their one hope lies in the unimpeach¬ 
able excellence of their construction and their 
materials and their foundations. Evt.i Richmond 
and Kingston Bridges will, he expects, show*signs of 
wear and tear and undue strain, not probably in their 
foundations, but in their superstructure, in which the 
various blocks of stone may become loosened and 
separated through the gradual disintegration under 
constant vibratory stresses. 

The writer mentions tin: interesting fact that in the 
case of great buildings it is simply the drainage epthe 
subsoil Which causes the piles to shrink and the water- 
swollen soil to shrink also, so that the “ footings ” or 
artificial foundations of the structure sink and break 
under the load they carry. The uniform pressure of 
the supply of moisture in the case of bridges obviates 
this danger. 


The Porhydrometer. 

Tins portentous name is given to a remarkable 
device for weighing a ship’s cargo, described in the 
Worlds Work by Mr. Arthur Hamilton. The 
apparatus is thus described :— 

There is a long vertical chain lie r extending from a point below 
the light load to one well above the maximum load-line, and 
therein is inserted a float which is the pulse of the invention. 
This float chamber is connected to the outer water in which the 
boat is floating by some convenient means or other, such as an 
existing pipe, or a special tube may be provided for the purpose. 
The result is that the flo.il chamber has an uninterrupted com¬ 
munication with the outer water, and consequently becomes 
charged therewith to a level coincident with that outside. 

This rising and falling of the water-level in the float chamber 
immerses the float to a more oi less degree, and such changes 
reduce or increase its apparent iveight. These fluctuations of 
weight cieate a varying puli. 

This invention was evolved by an Italian named 
Emilio de Lorenzo. Weighing dues ordinarily costs 
2id. per ton, but if fitted with the Porhydrometer the 
ship need pay only three farthings per ton. The ship 
will also notify the springing of a leak by ringing an 
electric alarm bell. 

“ God’s Own Land.” 

Truly India is God’s own land, God’s own area 
where the sun of Spirit divine never secs .—Theosophy 
in India 
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"TRUTH TO FACT.” 

The Ideal of the Late Father Tyrrell. 

Rev. G. Newsom contributes to the Church Quar¬ 
terly Revieiv a very sympathetic sketch of George 
Tyrrell and his teachings. He declares that Modernism 
is as mamfold and elusive as mysticism or Socialism. 

“ It would be absurd to offer to define it, but Tyrrell 
would perhaps have chosen Truth to Fact as its most 
characteristic, ideal.” Born in 1861, it was when 
only fifteen years of age that a very caude study of 
Butler’s “Analogy ” roused him to a sense of there being 
a great and pressing world-problem. When seventeen 
years of age he left the Protestant for the Roman 
Communion, on reasons not one of which he later 
recognised as possessing the slightest validity. He 
became a Jesuit. 

a doctor of souls. 

He was easily the first and most brilliant of the 
Jesuits, a Thomist of European repute. He was no 
systematic theologian :— 

ITis own course of thought was largely determined by the 
needs of those who appealed to himffor help. lie was above 
all a teacher of thoughtful minds, and his teaching was essenti¬ 
ally an apologetic. As a convinced Catholic he believed that 
the Church was God’s appointed home for men. As an honest 
thinker he clearly saw the difficulties of Clmrchmunship for men 
who could not bend their minds beneath the yoke of current 
Church teaching. They came to him for help, and as each 
difficulty was pul, he strove, for their sake and his own, to get 
round it. 

To resume : the significance of Tyrrell’s work lies in his 
attention to individuals. He was not in theology what Herbert 
Spencer was in science, lie was more like a consulting neuro¬ 
logist. lie had not time for the eongenial work of planning a 
great system. He was busy in soothing the living nerve of 
faith, and relieving it from strain and irritation. 

“ revelation does not grow.” 

The writer gives a summary of Tyrrell’s last pub¬ 
lished statement of “ a very tentative position.” 
Tyrrell had small mercy for the theory of develop¬ 
ment as applied to revelation. His argument is thus* 
summarised:— 

If the New Testament age had but the germs of Christian 
truth, which were afterwards to lie “developed ” by dogmatic 
decisions, then that great age was worse off than we arc in 
amount of revelation! The truth is that revelation, the 
divinely given experience, does not develop—it is perpetuated 
by grace ; but we have not more than the Apostles had. What 
docs develop in man is his understanding, and its results in 
theology change and grow from age to age, expressing in ever 
new thought-forms the enduring realities of religious experience. 

It is a confusion when the two “fountains of religious truth,’’ 
reason and revelation, with their two corresponding styles of 
utterance—the prophetic and the scientific—are rashly identi¬ 
fied. Revelation does not grow. “ I assume, with the 
Fathers, that the revelation given through Christ and His 
Apostles contained all that was needful for the 'fullest life of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity." The normative or classical period 
of Christian inspiration closed with the death of the Apostles. 

“ Not that revelation, which is in some degree a privilege given 
to every living soul, ceased abruptly; but that all such subse¬ 
quent revelations need to be tested and tried by their agreement 
in spirit with normative apostolic revelation. 

But his most characteristic power was personal. 


AGAINST AFFORESTATION OF COMMONS. 

In the Local Government Review faf November, 
Sir Robert Hunter protests against the afforestation 
of commons, which will be rendered possible under 
the Development Bill. He says the only timber 
thought of in the Afforestation Report seems to be 
conifers. The commercial forest of the future 
threatens to be in the main a thick plantation of, 
Scotch or other firs, impervious to the sun and 
carpeted with fir needles. But this experiment of 
afforestation by the State has been carried out in the 
New Forest. Twenty thousand acres have been 1 
planted :— 7 

“The Forest might therefore lie expected to give 
some considerable return at the present day. As a 
matter of fact it does not pay its expenses of j 
management. For the year ending 31st March,, > 
1909, there was a net loss on the Revenue Account 
of the Forest of nearly ^3,000, while no sales of -; 
timber were credited to the Capital Account! There 
is no reason to believe that last year was in any way . f 
exceptional. Occasionally, we believe, there is a 7 
small profit on the Forest, sometimes a loss. The 
fact is that a large acreage of fir wood, not of 
particularly good quality, has come to maturity at the 
same time, and cannot be profitably brought t0; .( 
market. The deputy surveyor admitted to a Com 
mittce of the House of Commons in 1890 
thinnings had sometimes to be postponed, because- 
there was little chance of selling the wood." ' ';] 

• Sir Robert earnestly points the moral: “ With th^ijj 
example of the New Forest before us, it is rather./! 
difficult to believe that the State is going to make r 
a successful commercial venture of the growth 
timber. But by all means let the experiment' be* 
made; only let it be made on private lands. LeMjjij 
hill-sides be acquired which are now private propertyif| 
and are not subject to common rights. Do 
destroy the wild beauty of heath and down, th$ \ 
varied charm of close-cropped turf, of furze ' j 
bush and bracken, of thorn and oak and yew, anijii 
replace it by the gloomy monotone of a Scotch fir'tj 
wood. Do not drive off the commoner’s cow arts? . 
pony and sheep; and, be careful while you area 
making a point of encouraging small holdings, lest,’! 
you destroy those customs which alone in England!! 
have maintained the small holding, and prevented th^J 
complete degradation of the propertied peasant 
the labourer depending wholly on day-wages.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang jumped to the conclusion tha&l 
Wayside Wisdom , by E. M. Martin, is a womanfgl 
work; I jump to the same conclusion. For th P 
wisdom of it, the whole point of view, is feminin^l 
They are pleasant essays, nowise trivial. They deal 
thoughtfully, but sometimes from a slightly old-world 
standpoint, with such subjects as “ Old Houses and 
Odd Dreams,” “ The Laying Waste of Pleasant 
Places,” “ Living Alone,” and “ Travelling.” (’Long¬ 
mans. 5s. net.) • 


that 7 
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MORE LIGHTHOUSES FOR SOUTH AFRICA. 

An article in The State (Johannesburg) urgently 
calls for more lighthouses on the dangerous South 
African coast. The need for more has been stated 
and admitted again and again, yet nothing is done, 
and the South African coast remains most inade¬ 
quately supplied with lighthouses and life-saving 
appliances. The Lighthouse Commission of 1906 
proved that from 1896 to that year as many as seventy- 
one vessels were wrecked on this coast, a number of 
which were total wrecks, without a single survivor to 
tell the lamentable tale of them. Three Commissions 
Iflftre been appointed since William 1 ‘oiler’s appeal, 
filty years ago, for bette ■ safeguarded oasts ; and 
each of these Commissions has recommended the 
same measures : the erection of new lighthouses, the 
improvement of those existing, and the provision of 
other safeguards. Now comes the finding of the 
Court on the wreck of the Maoris impressing upon 
the authorities the urgent necessity for a lighthouse 
and log-station near the place of the wreck, and ex¬ 
pressing the decided opinion that, had such a safe¬ 
guard been in existence, this wreck and others would 
probably not have occurred. 

The rocker apparatus at some South African ports 
appears to be useless for want of a brigade, and at 
one port it is useless for want of a few pounds spent 
on putting it in order. Now, yet another Commission 
has been appointed to inquire into the means of 
dealing with wrecks and the saving of life. But, as 
the writer contends, what ought to be done is per¬ 
fectly well known, only it is not done. It is no 
excuse for delay that each South Alrican Colony 
wishes to maintain its existing financial position 
pending the meeting of the first Union Parliament. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

In the Empire Review appears a brief but interest¬ 
ing paper, by Mr. William Pott, writing from Johan¬ 
nesburg, upon the way self-government has worked in ' 
the Transvaal and Orange River Colonies. Broadly 
speaking, it has proved a success, but it has been 
much more markedly successful in the Transvaal than 
in the Orange River (polony. The reason is simple. 
In the Transvaal there weie General Botha and 
General Smuts, both men produced by the war, and 
both of a type essentially different from the oid Boer. 
“They have,” says the writer, “honestly dealt out 
even-handed justice, and have not descended to slim¬ 
ness and trickery. Being strong, they have carried 
the majority of their at all times easily led party.” 
Now the Orange River Colony has not been so fortu¬ 
nate in its leaders, consequently self-government has 
not worked so satisfactorily there. The writer thinks 
.jit possible that the Orange River Colony might have 
(gained by self-government having been granted later, 
pot so the Transvaal, however. Here, I gather, he 
piffles that it lias been an undoubted success. The 
pjrticjp i| SO mod* ■ itcly worded that it carries much 
conviction. 


LAJPAT RAI’S RETIREMENT. 

The Indian World calls sorrowful attention to a 
letter of Lajpat Rai in the Punjabee , on the Indian 
National Congress. Thfe writer says :— 

A mingled and an inconsistent strain is noticeable all through 
I .ala Lajpat’s Rai’s long dissertation, and nalui ally the letter has 
been received with mingled and even cor acting feelings by the 
different sections of the public. There caMajJiovvever, be no doubt 
that the predominant note in die letter is one of despondency. 
The letter is in short a counsel of despair, and cannot claim to 
be creative anji constructive in its character. It does not call 
upon ns to march onward and onward, but cries hall to our poli¬ 
tical activities. This seems to be the main trend of his letter in 
a nutshell. The whilom gospeller of self-dedication in politics 
seems to be wearied of his task am) is now preaching the 
doctrine of political nirvana. This is certainly ail unedifying 
and inconsistent position. 

There are some persons, perhaps a bit hyp ; critical in their 
nature, who lake even a more pronounced view of Jhc matter. 
They aver that for some time past La la Lajpat Rai’s friends and 
relations have been trying their best to wean him away from the 
arduous paths of politics. Just on his return from his recent 
visit to England, Lala Lajpat Rai was hailed with an ominous 
letter from Ins venerable fathei, asking him to renounce politics. 
In an open letter to his son, Lala Rad ha Krishna requested 
Lala Lajpat Rai as a dutmil son fo devote himself to Arya 
Samaj educational and social work and not to pay any heed to 
the taunt of cowardice, inconsistency, or change of front fought 
against lain. W 

Lala Lajpat Rai, his aforesaid critics say, lias whole-heartedly 
thrown himself into his legal practice in obedience to this sum¬ 
mons from his aged father and, beyond presiding at meetings of 
the Indian Association, has not taken any part in politics. His 
friends, according to these critics, display equal anxiety about 
Lala Laipat Rai’s not interfering with politics. Nay, some of 
them go one further and try to throw a cloak upon the splendid 
work l.ala L.qpat Rat did for his country during his recent 
visit to England. 

Now the solicitude and the anxiety displayed by his. aged 
parent and his friends is perfectly natural, but is Lala Lajpat 
Rai, of all men, going to forget his duties and obligations to 
Ins country on that account? It will be a grave misfortune 
if a strong personality of Lala Lajpat Rai’s sterling patriotism 
and self-sacrifice is withdrawn from the public and political life 
of tlie country. 

It seems strange to the modern Western mind to 
think that Lajpat Rai, like another Coriolanus, is 
renouncing his victorious career out of filial regard for 
parents’ wishes. _ 

IS GERMANY EATING UP BELGIUM? 

Mr. H. J. Daknton-Eraser sounds a sonorous note 
of alarm in the Westminster Review as to what he 
calls the peaceful penetration of Belgium by Germans. 
Some of his figures are rather remarkable :— 

A serious German authority recently put at between 75,000 
and 80,000 the number of Germans of various kinds who inhabit 
Antwerp. His estimate coincides with that of a distinguished 
Belgian officer who has published a study on this question. 

Nine of the most important banks in Antwerp are partly or 
wholly controlled and managed by German directors and Ger¬ 
man capital. 

More and more the impoilanl positions in the world of com¬ 
merce, banking, shipping, education, industry, are falling into 
the hands of the Germans. Foreign consulates in Antwerp are 
in no small part occupied by Germans. Germans are invading 
even the controlling positions in the churches ; they manage the 
theatres, restaurants, and places of popular entertainment. In 
some si reels ot Antwerp, 011 some days in the Exchange, as 
mm a German is heard as Flemish, aud infinitely mort} than 
I tench. 
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HOW AN ITALIAN SAVED HIS COUNTRY. 

Mrss Jankt Ross gives in Cornhill several striking 
reminiscences of Sir James Lacaita, an Italian who 
supplied Mr. Gladstone wflth the substance of his 
pamphlet on the Neapolitan horrors, and who, fleeing 
from Naples, became a naturalised English subject. 
Hearing in t86o that Lord John Russell was on the 
point of joining with France to blockade Garibaldi in 
Sicily, Sir Janies drove at once to Lord John Russell’s 
house :— . 

“Nut at home,” said the servant, who knew Lacaita well. 
By dint of persistent questioning Lacaita found out that M. de 
l’ersigny had been closeted with laird John foi some time, and 
that an Italian gentleman had just arrived (Maiquis Latiree.i, 
who was ehai get I with tin. negotiation). Orders were peremp¬ 
tory to admit no one. 

“ Ts not Lady Russell in ?" asked Sir James. 

“Yes, Imt her ladyship is ill in bed.'* 

Taking out his card, Lacaita wrote, “ I!y the love you bear 
to your lather's memory 1 imploie you to let me see you lor an 
instant. 1 ' 

The servant returned, his sense of piopiiety evidently out¬ 
raged, and bade Sit James go upsiaiis. He lost no time in 
thanks or compliments, but plunged headlong into his subjei t. 

“You remembei, deal Lady John, what happened when your 
husband consented to let the English lleel combine with the 
Flench and blockade Sicily:* \ on remember what your latliei. 
Lord Minlo, said, and how he mourned ovei the consequences '! 
At this moment yom husband is about to lepeal the same 
error, but the result will be far moie disastrous. 1 implore you 
to staid for him. Let me say a few words. 1 in. sure 1 can 
convince him.” 

Lady John Russell promptly sent down a scrap of 
paper pencilled “Come at once.” Her husband 
rushed upstairs, to find his Italian friend seated on 
the sofa in his wife's bedroom, shivering and 
coughing. Sir James at once stiongly urged his case 
and won the day : — 

Lord John afterwards told Lacaita that lie was on the point 
of signing thetagiecinenl when he was called, and two Foreign 
Office clerks were waiting to witness the signature. Marquis 
La Grcca happened to be a little late, or all would luxe been 
finished before Lady John's message reached him. 


TWO VIEWS OF AUSTRIA. * 

i’l'.SSI MIST. 

The Fortnightly Revitio publishes two articles on 
Austria. In the first Mr. Garvin takes a pessimist 
view of Austria’s difficulties :— 

In Austria pioper the Slavs and Gemians ate more than cvei 
in-clenched antagonism. In Hungary even the Magyar coali¬ 
tion has collapsed. It was r#nt by differences which may be 
concealed again but cannot lie mended. The most important 
fact for oui present pmposes is that Russia, in spite of the 
acuteness of her parly divisions —less intense, aftei all, than 
those dividing ourselves at this moment—enjoys Parliamentary 
stability, and is steadily iccovcriiig as much national unity as 
any country undci repicscinative institutions can hope to pos¬ 
sess. In Austria-Hungary, on the other hand, tile domestic 
situation is disorganised and may be convulsed. 

Optimist. 

Captain Battine, who follows Mr. Garvin, takes 
exactly the opposite view :—- 

Except for the language [difficulty, which is certainly more 
rampant in Austria than in any other country, there is on 
the whole as much national concord ior external purposes as 
}H any European State ; noi will the succession of the 


Archduke Francis Ferdinand weaken that cyicord, nut, on 
the conlraiy, the event will strengthen the hands of Austrian 
statesmen. 

Austria, like every European Slate, has its domestic problems, 
its Socialists and social discontent, but for many reasons these 
problems are nowhere acute. Wealth is better distributed than 
in i ieher countries : extreme poverty is rarely found ; there is 
plenty of room foi the expansion of the population within the 
borders of a Stare which includes 240.000 square miles for 46mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants. Her social laws, finance and educational 
systems are no whit behind ours in progress and common sense. 
She is not troubled by religious contiovcrsv. Her army is 
overwhelmingly more powerful and also efficient than ours., 
The Imperial Cabinet which directs national affairs is unfettered 
by the control of party politicians. Her people arc passio natel y 
loyal to the dynasty. 

Perhaps the greatest element of sticnglh in Austrian nation¬ 
ality is the kindliness which is felt and expressed towards the 
poor, the unsuccessful, and the helpless. In no country is 
the provision marie lor the sick and wounded in liie’s battle so 
ample. 


THE CONGO QUESTION AND THE ENTENTE 
CORDIALE. 

Tiik first November number of the Revue de Paris 
publishes an article by M. l'Ylieien Challaye on the, 
Congo and the Entente <’ordiale. 

Taking as his text Mr. Morel’s enigmatic phrase, 

“ The Congo (Question will be the tomb of the 
Entente Cordiale,” which appeared in the official, 
organ of the Congo Reform Association, M. Challayq 
says it is quite correct that, notwithstanding the- 
futente cordiale , the French Government has not 
helped Great Britain to obtain from Belgium the. 
reforms of the Congo regime according to the prills . 
ciples laid down by the Berlin Treaty of 1885. Why ■ 
does the French Government go against Great Britaift, 
in this matter? I11 the first place, not to throw; 
Belgium into the arms of Germany. On the othef’ 
hand, the French Government feels obliged to,; 
unite itself with the Belgian Government to stifle, ;■ 
if possible, the scandal of the French Congo, 
The Belgian Government knows that the commercial..; 
policy and the native policy of the French Congo are 
in many points identical with or analogous to those, 
of the Belgian Congo, and that France will devote ; 
all her efforts to avoid submitting the question of the' 
French Congo to international arbitration. ' .< 

In conclusion, the writer says that the Fren ch; 
friends of the entente cordiale , those who see in it 'IP 
pledge of peace for the world and of progress toward!' 
the liberty of nations, should concern themselves withi 
the doubts which the morally enlightened people 0$ 
Great Britain are beginning to entertain of the valu,% 
of the rapprochement with the French Republic. Tot 
dispel these doubts they ought to demand that France 
shall associate herself with the work of justice and’ 
humanity, of Great Britain and the United States, in 
favour of the blacks of the Congo. They cannot ask 
for a reform of the regime applied to the Belgian 
Congo without demanding at the same tune a total 
transformation of the native policy in .French 
Congo. 4 
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GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND THE STOCK 
* EXCHANGE. 

How They Grow Kick: A Grave Charge. 

Sir Robert Anderson, late Commissioner of 
Police, in sketching the lighter side of his official life 
in Blackwood , in a paper noticed elsewhere, throws 
rather a serious light on the use made by Government 
officials of confidenlial information in order to make 
money on the Stock Exchange. The imputation is 
, so very grave that il is best to give the exact words 
pf the writer, speaking of an admiral : — 

_ “ Anderson, T have something to tell von in strict confidence," 
pheannounced one morning, as lie sat down in my aim-chair. 

■ .'AtBrhe went on to toll me, ns a Stale secret, that the Govern¬ 
ment had a scheme on foot whie i was certain to In nr-lit '1 urkey. 
Ife had therefore telegraphed that morning to his broker to buy 
some Turkish Ponds, lie then went out, as 1 afterwards dis- 
covered, to give the same tip “ in strict confidence ” to a number 
■‘of his special friends in the various Government offices. 1 was 
1 younger than 1 am now, and the bait took. Turkish Bonds were 
quoted that morning at so I decided to go in for a “deal," 
and I telegraphed to a stockbroker friend to liny for me. The 
'' Bom Is hegan to go up, and one day the following week I went 
fHrito the City to make inquiries alxmt them. Tailing go find 
the broker who had bought for me, I applied to another Slock 
^Exchange acquaintance. He told me that in the City they 
icould learn nothing to explain the use, hut il was evident that 
^Something was known in official circles, as one day lately a 
-number of orders to buy had been telegraphed from the 
"different Government offices. 1 cleared out at £l?., and the 
/’Bonds soon fell li„ck to their normal value, 
f- I cannot say whether this story is typical of Stock Exchange 
[Ways, but it is thoioughly typical ol Whitehall, and especially 

my friend “the Admiial.” 

“ Thoroughly typic al of Whitehall ’’—this is a sen* 
itence which opens up vistas of possibilities which 
;*ieed to be investigated. 


£ - 

a?- 

IT ENGLAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Dr. Rodoi.I’hk Hroda deals in the International 
|f)th the campaign against unemployment. He points 
put that depression of trade in Japan yields no army 
\f the unemployed, lot Japanese workmen cither all 
iSSess a plot of land, or keep in close touch with 
ir family which has a plot of land. They simply go 
fcfck to the land when trade is bad. He goes on to 
iy of England •— 

|^ f ‘:She will probably be the .first Kmopean State to effect, if 
‘ c_ '~‘Jt the total suppression of unemployment as a widespread 
icnomcnnn and the cause of widespread destitution, which 
Srhaps appears to be impossible on llie basis of the present 
jnomic system, at any rale a vciy considerable alleviation 

m ft* 

ft The road to the complete abolition of unemployment is clear. 

becomes evident when we glance at the cause of unemploy- 
;t]jhcnt, which is admittedly due to the disorganisation of national 
i'jetonomy and to the bee play ol economic forces not guided by 
’Ally systematic will. If the Male were to undeit.ike to 
'organise the whole ol piodmtiou uni lonely from a scientific 
/Standpoint, to dclcimiiie the quantity ol production so as to 
J*>ake the necessary provision of goods without exceeding actual 
(Juircnionts, to distribute woikmen among all avocations with 
r«tpiost possible regtilaiilv and with' the lowest possible 
T»» n £-hours, so as to produce just the quantity of goods 
and if tlu-Stale were to substitute its own systematic 
MJgfcnient in place of th • piesent anaichv, the phenomenon 
f^employenenc would mces-anlv disappeai 


SAUL AMONG THE PROPHETS. 

“ Blackwood ” Clamouring for Reform ! 

It is a refreshing surprise to read the paper in 
Blackwood this month on, the Intellectual Bankruptcy 
of Liberalism. It is a significant indication of the 
trend of public opinion in the most Conservative 
quarters. Instead of holding up tl* Government as 
u conspiracy of knaves and rogues,'% 4 e writer says :— 

We grant to the Government the qualities of sincerity and 
patriotism. It is with the faulty intellectual equipment of the 
creed that we are concerned the fact that il is impossible to 
find coherent principles at its base, or to avoid finding logical 
flaws in its exposition. 

Not merely so, but it actually supports the . gravest 
charge against the House of Lords. The writer says :— 

Wc believe that a scheme of u-form could Ik carried, with 
the consent of the Peers, which would abolish me unfortunate 
party character of the Upper (.'handier. ' 

Blackwood would not merely reform the House of 
Lords so as to destroy its unfortunate party character, 
it lias larger reforms in mind :— 

There are. two paramount tasks to-day before an intelligent 
Government. One is, to thick out the true place of Social¬ 
istic mcthoils’iii the British polity, to delimit on some solid 
basis of principle the true spheres of the community atuL the 
citizen. The second, and in a sense the more urgent, tasSns to 
revise theVhole machinery of out Constitution. The mechan¬ 
ism is breaking down) from sheer overwork. Discussion in the 
House of Commons has become a farce, and a scandalised 
nation waits to sec what will happen. The problem is how to 
combine a new' division and delegation of existing functions 
with the establishment of some consultative and executive 
machinery for the Empire. 

This sounds so perilously like Home Rule that 
nothing but the very words of the writer would con¬ 
vince our readers of such :t suggestion appearing in 
Blackwood. - 

Talking- “Shop.” 

Rev. Anthony Deane, in the Treasury for 
November, says:— 

Personally, I believe that the best kind of talk is 
tha: unjustly described as “ shop.” When a man 
.“talks shop,” it means that he is speaking of matters 
concerning which he has some real knowledge. If 
you meet a soldier, schoolmaster, painter, or 
elephant-tamer, wouldn’t you rather hear him on the 
subject of his profession—and most men are only too 
glad to talk “shop” when they realise that their hearers 
will not he bored than listen to his opinion of 
ballooning or the Budget ? a Most "kinds, of “ shop ” 
are good ; those of clerics, teachers, writers, and 
doctors being of a particular fascination. School¬ 
masters (and schoolmistresses) talk the most delight¬ 
ful “ shop ” ; they arc so keen, their hearts are so 
thoroughly in their work. Literary men affect an 
omniscience which becomes quite diverting when you 
have ceased to take them seriously. And the real 
joy of “ shop” is that it enables you to see life from 
so many points of view. Most of us want, not merely 
to understand, but actually to be for a time a r score 
of different persons. But the next best thing is 
to encourage all your friends to talk as much “ shop ” 
as they will. 
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“VOTES FOR MEN." 

Miss Mary Choi.mondkley contributes to the 
Comhill Magazine a very caustic and amusing 
dialogue placed two hund^d years hence, entitled 
“Votes for Men." Eugenia, Prime Minister, dis¬ 
cusses with her husband the agitation carried on 
by the Men’s Reinfranchisement League. There is 
much turning of tables on the present opponents of 
Female Suffrage, but the ’climax is reached in the 
following:— ‘ 

KliOENlA (ivi/h benignant dignity) : I am all'Vor Ihe equality 
of the sexes within certain limits, the limits impose*! by nature. 
But the long anrl the short of it is, to put it bluntly, no man, 
my dear Henry, can give birth to a child, .mil until he can he 
will be ineligible by the laws of nature, not by any woman-made 
edict, to govern, and the less lie talks about it the better. Sen¬ 
sible men and older men know that and hold their tongues, anil 
women respect their silence. Man has Ids sphere, and a very 
important and useful sphere in life it is. The defeneo of the 
nation is entrusted to him. Where should we lie without our 
trusty soldier, and sailors, and, as you have just reminded me, 
our admirable police force ? Whete physical strength comes in 
men are paramount. When L think of all the work men .are 
doing in the world I assure you, Henry, my respect and admira¬ 
tion for them knows no bounds. Hut if they step outside their 
own sphere of labour, then- 

Henry: But if only you would look into the old records, 
as 1 have been doing, you would see that Lord Curzon and 
Lord Janies and Lord ('romei and many olheis employed these 
same arguments in older to withheld the suffrage Horn women. 

A very different paper, filliil with compart fact and 
argument, is supplied by Mrs. Laurence Gomnn: on 
“ Women at the Polls.” She laments that only seven 
women were elected to serve on the London Horongh 
Councils out of 1,362 councillors. 


A FACTORY-GIRL POET. 

Thk November number of the Mitigate Monthly 
contains an article, by P. E. M., on Ethel Carnie, the 
factory-girl ]>oet. 

Born in 1886 of parents who were both cotton- 
weavers, Ethel Carnie, at the age of eleven, was work¬ 
ing half-time as a reeler in a cotton-mill. At twelve # 
she learnt the art of winding, and at thirteen she 
went full-time, for then her education was supposed 
to be finished. She remained a winder up to the 
age of eighteen, and then became a warper and 
beamer. She continued to work at her calling till 
some two years ago. While still a factory-worker she 
wrote verses, and her first poem was published in the 
Blackburn Times. 

Among the poems quoted in the article are some 
verses on Friendship. The following lines form the 
first and the third verses of this poem .— 

I ask thee not to share, () friend, villi me 
Thy sun, thy loses, youth’s wild ecstasy : 

But should each glittering hope sink coldly down 
And this now smiling world austerely frown. 

Come, then—and 1 will sit and weep with thcc. 

• 

Sit in my heart and shelter from the rain ; 

Then, when the sky grows blue and bright again. 

I’ll let thee flutter mil from me once more. 

With gladness thrilling through the heart’s red core, 

That I was blessed to soothe thee in thy pain. 


SCRAPS OF PARLIAMENTARY WIT. 

In Corn hilt lan Malcolm supplies tin appetising 
dish of gossip from the House of Commons. He 
refers to the merry little dining-club, which the late 
Lord Salisbury nicknamed the “ Hughligans,” after 
his youngest son, who is one of that small blit select 
body. He recalls that it was at one of the dinners 
of the club that Mr. Chamberlain first unfolded his 
scheme of Tariff Reform inside the walls of the House.' 
of Commons, lie gives one good mot from Mr, 

1 -loyd C leorge } 

Someone was piaising him to his face as a charming corns,; 
panion, with the sole delect lh.it In- was “ the arcli-cneiny^HRg^ 
land and the Chinch,” to which he sweetly replied, “Indeed,, 
that is a very huge indictment : to call me the foe of this world’.,.; 

and the next,” s 

*1 

and another from Mr. Labouchere when Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had scored a victory in debate over his some-.?: 
what erratic supporter : - 


Said lie, “ Oh, none of us mind the fad that the G.O.M. ha*, 
his sleeve full of unespiclcd (rump cards, but wc do object to,/ 
his thinking tli.il Ihc Almighty put them there.” 

He tells how a Canadian, a Liberal and a Free 1 ,: 
Trader, scored off a man in the crowd at a public/, 


Man: “ Are you a roreigner ? ” ^ 

Speaker : “ No, why do you risk f n 

Man : “ Ik cause you speak iluough youi nose,” 

Speaker : “ II you get Tariff Reform you yydl have to pay,, 1, 
yirough yours.” 

Man : “ You are a double-fared man, sir.” 

Speaker; “ You can’t be, or you would not wear that on#/ 
outside.” 


The Migration of Plants. 

Mr. Fkkukkick. Bovi.r describes several curiositie^, 
of acclimatisation in the Comhill Magazine. Here 
one:-- 

An English vessel, sailing fiom the Last Indies to LondojJid 
was iliiven by Morins to the Ninth American coast. A settle^* 1 
named Woodward showed kindness to the captain, who pre/jiV 
sented him with a little bag of rice. Woodward soon migrate^-; 
to Carolina, where he planted his store. It yielded a very 
crop, and the neighbours were vastly iuteiesled ; Hut when 
grain ripened they lould not conceive liovv it should he dealt; 
with. So, after attempts, the harvest was left to rat. 
there is no land and no climate more suitable for rice-growihjj 
than Carolina. The alien declined to be suppressed —on til 
contrary, it overran the whole State. After cursing and fig 
mg it loi a hundred years the people discovered that it was/ 
ci op of gold they had been trying to extirpate. /'"Jf 

The writer tells how a missionary planted some! 
hweetbriar beside his lowly cot in the Antipodes. 
three years it had covered acres of ground with 
thicket impenetrable to man or beast. Nearly ail 
the plants, except the palms, figuring in a picture of 
the Exodus, painted by a Frenchman from the Egypt 
of to-day, were American species which had wandered, 
over to the hanks of the Nile. • * 
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THE REACTION AGAINST LIBERTY IN AMERICA. 

Two Significant Artici.es. 

Governor Pennkfackkr of Pennsylvania takes 
up his parable against the liberty of the Press in the 
November number of the North American Review. 

restricting the liberty of the TREStl. 

The Press, he says, has become a mere business 
for attracting attention to advertisements It deserves 
no privilege and should receive no favour. The 
liberty has degenerated into licence;;— 

,^rhe remedy is very simple and plain. It is to subject the 
.Press to the same law and the srme authority of t’u Stale which 
governs the other relations of men. It is lor the people to cast 
aside what has become nothin” but a superstition. It is foi 
those in legislative, executive and judicial authority to have 
sufficient courage tn meet every attempt at oppression or abuse 
■of right, in utterance as well as deed, no matter whence it 
Comes or how powerful those making it may have grown. It 
there may be inspection and supervision of boilers, engines, 
food-supplies, barbers’ tools and the knowledge of a lawyer and 
of a doctor, there may likewise be supervision of that which is 
put forth as news to prevent it from being unwholesome. If 
working-men may be prevented by injunction from cunniri ting 
riot, so may newspapers be prevented by injunction from pub¬ 
lishing falsehood anil scandal. Such material has no part in 
the liberty of the Press any more than sewerage has place in 
the streams. Both constitute nuisances which may be suppressed 
'and in time will be suppressed. 

Curtailing the Liiierty of tiie Tramp. , 

an the same review Mr. JBrarn Stoker pleads for 
restricting the liberty of the American tramp, for 
.ear-marking him, and in other ways compelling him to 
labour:— 

All idle persons, wandering and obviously undesirable to anv 
Ordinary intelligence, might in the first instance be aricslcd amt 
tested as to the existence of modern ear-marking. If unable 
,to show licence or to account for themselves in any reasonable 
; way they might be sent to a Labour Colony set far away in 
.the heart of some fastness, then-to he detained for a sulfiiicnt * 
'time to learn to be industrious in some form, and to have 
itbeir physique brought by degrees up to the standard requisite 
i/or such work. It could lie made apparent that there was no 
spirit of unkindness in such precautionary, and ultimately benc- 
yvolenl, doing. 

y The first relegation niiglit*ho for a year ; after which the re- 
'Organised tramp could, if considered to be physically suitable, 
vb# allowed to go free. Such would be in the routine of the old 
ift*w. If a second lime he were sent back to the labour colony 
;he should have to pass two years in the Service—again ful- 
i 'tilling the old conditions. By this time it would be known and 
’■proved whether lie was simply a loafer or one who wished to 
' tu> well, lie bad bad his two iliunces and he could ask no 
Srnore. The third pcm>d of dares-, would match the last stage 
pn this eventful history. In this age we do not, anil could not 
-kill, because of mere idleness. But the offender could be given 

life sentence. _ 

|| ! THf. symbolic forms of worship arc originally the 
Inland natural expression of concrete social expen- 
They are the art forms in which mankind 
Jurae registered their Spiritual valius ~E. b. Awes, in 
Journal of lC(hic>, 

F-i-i 


HOW ESPERANTO IS GETTING ON. 

American Report from Barcelona. 

Mr. E. C. Reed, the Secretary of the American 
Esperanto Association, contributes to the North 
American Review for .November a verv bright and 
encouraging report of the Fifth FSperanto Congress 
at Barcelona. The great achievement die Fifth 
Congress was the decision laken in favour of estab¬ 
lishing a truly representative central body elected 
by the Espeiranlists of all the world :— 

'This will be the first organisation in the world which is of a 
legislative diameter, made up from all nations, yet able to con¬ 
duct all its business in one language. This 11 federation of the 
world. ” is the natural result to be expected from the spiiit of 
org; nLation, so necessaiy to the giowi b of .my movement, which 
lias rieently permeated the whole Kspeianlo we d. 

Besides King Alfonso, each of his Ministers held honorary 
office in the congiess, and through the Spanish ambassadors the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs had lequesled various nations to be 
officially repiesented. Three Governments— ihc United Slates, 
Belgium and Norway- responded, and only an unexpected 
occurrence prevented the attendance of Japan’s rcpicsentative. 

One ' hnusand three hundred delegates from Esperanto organ¬ 
isations lepiesenled thirty-thue nations ot linguistic divisions. 
\mong these speakeis were gentlemen fiom Brazil, England, 
Holland, Franco, Belgium, Austria, Cochin China, Gciratahy, 
Hungary, Italy, Argentine Republic, Poland, Turkey, '*nmoa, 
Switzerland, as well as n piesenlatives of many non-national 
languages and dialects, and even such idioms as Basque anil 
Finnish. 

Professor de Saussiirc’s report of the International Congress 
of Psychology, which met in Geneva during August, was 
especially interesting to the members of the Barcelona Con¬ 
gress, since in this assembly ot psychologists Espi ranto had 
been used as an official language with maiked success, as it 
also was a month later at the International Medical Congress in 
Budapest h. 

During the entire congress no mention was made of any of 
the so-called “reforms.” Tin- possibility of any revolutionary 
changes in the language, which heretofore lias been given by 
some as an excuse for not learning Esperanto, is no longer to 
be considered. 

Tlie Sixth Congress will be under the direction of the 
Esp-uanto Association of North America, with tile m-operation 
of die Washington Chamber of Commerce. It is planned to 
.mange the voyage m such a fashion that most of the European 
delegates may sail together to New Yoik and go from there 
directly to Washington. 


THE FUTURE OF TURKEY. 

Mr. Francis McCullagh, in the International , 
discusses Turkey’s future, and declares that the chief 
difficulty in Turkey has ueen that the Turk’s attitude 
of mind is, as a rule, that of a soldier out of a job. 
Happily the modernist movement in Islam is having 
its effect. The writer says he has met all the leading 
Turkish educationists, and did not find one who 
could be called a Muslim of the old school. The 
Ministry of Public Instruction is now sending seventy- 
eight students this year to study in European univer¬ 
sities. The writer ranks next to the Prophet 
Mahomet* as the “ Great Arabian ’’ No. 2, Marshal 
Shefket Pasha. Mr. McCullagh says in conclusion : 
“ As for the Pan-Islamic peril, Christendom need no 
more fear its appearance now than it need leaf the 
appearance of a Pan-Peculiar-People peril," 
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THE THREE BODIES OF MAN. 

How to See Them. By Mrs. Besant. 

In the Thcosophist for November Mrs. Besant 
publishes the first part of her intensely interesting 
lecture on Communication between Three Worlds. 

THE TRINITY OF MORTAL MAN. 

There is in man a trinity in unity. Mrs. Besant 
says :— • 

We are conc'erned only with three well-defined "rules of 
matter, those which answer to anrl are the instruntcnls of thought, 
desire, and action—mental, astral, and physical. From the 
mental matter is organised the mental Irndy ; from the astral 
matter the astral body ; from the physical matter the physical 
body, which is lunctionallv divisible into its etheric and gross 
parts. Those are the vehicles, the instruments of the unit of 
consciousness. 

These tlilee bodies—mental, astral, and physical — arc- 
separable from each other, and under abnormal conditions the 
two parts of the physical body may to some extent be dis¬ 
sociated during physical life, and ate completely dissociated at 
physical death. While a man is awake and in lii.s ordinary 
everyday stale of consciousness, he is using these three bodies 
all the time ; when he goes to sleep he leaves the physical 
body, and uses only two—the astral and mental ; at death, the 
grosser part ol the physical drops away, the liner part clinging 
to him for a short period (normally), and then dropping away 
from him as did the grosser pari, and he uses only the astral 
and menial bodies in the post-mortem condition for a period 
varying in length ; later, the astral body also drops away from 
him, and he remains clothed in the mental body. 

A TRINITY OF WORLDS. 

Mrs. Besant tells us that- - 

man is living, functioning, in three worlds during the waking 
periods ot his life on cuith. These tin re worlds are the worlds 
composed severally of physical, astral, and mental matter, the 
worlds from which are severally drawn the material-, for his 
physical, astral, anil mental bodies. These worlds are not 
separate from each other, hut interpenetrate and intermingle, 
while remaining distinct. Just as gas may pass into water but 
remains distinct bom it, so does astral matter interpenetrate 
physical matter while remaining distinct from it, and so does 
mental matter, being still liner, interpenetrate the astral. 
Physical ether interpenetrates the gases, liquids and solids of 
the physical body, moving through every part of it unhindered ; 
so does superphysical nutter interpenetrate physical, moving un_ 
hindered through every part of it by reason of its greater subtlety.» 

HOW THE WORLDS IN l'l'.KT'KNT'.TKATK. 

The astral world, while intermingling with the physical, is 
not conterminous with it , it. forms a sphere round the sphere of 
the earth, and a radius of this astral sphere would extend from 
the centre of our earth to the moon. The mental, or heavenly 
world, again, is n similar concentric sphere, stretching far 
beyond the limits of the astral, although interpenetrating both 
it and the physical. According to the development of the 
respective bodies will be a man’s consciousness of each world ; 
as a man physically blind cannot see the physical world which 
stretches around him, so a man aslrally blind cannot see the 
astral world though it ever environs him ; similarly may a man 
whose astral sight is open be mentally blind and fail to sec the 
mental world encompassing him. Unless the astral sense-organs 
are developed, a shaiply defined picture cannot be produced, 
and hence only a vague impression will be made on the con¬ 
sciousness. The astral body and the astral sense-organs differ 
as do the physical body and the physical sense-organs, although 
much more substitution is possible in the one than an the other. 

HOW TO SEE THE OTHER WORLDS. 

A reasonable and thoughtful person, pure of life and bright 
of intelligence, may train himself for normal communication 
with other worlds without any danger wmthy ell' consideration 
provided that lie is habitually self-contiolled, deliberate, and 


energetic. Such a one may evolve himself -rationally and 
quietly, and not only convince himself of the reality of other 
worlds, lml may become a source of help and comfort to others, 
lessening and even removing their fear of death, and softening 
the anguish of separation from their beloved. 


THE FOREMOST AMERICAN WOMAN. 

Jane Addams, of Hull House, Chicago, is the 
subject of an appreciation l*y Professor Graham 
Taylor in the American Review of Reviews. He 
describes her as pre-eminently interpreter. Quite 
unconsciously she so identifies herself with everyone 
else that she is recognised to he an interpretati on of ^ 
their life. She not only has the sense of being flSfn- 
tified with others, but she also gives others the sense j 
of being identified with her. This, says the Professor, 
constitutes her democracy, and makes her its most 
prophetic interpreter. Consequently, as she mediates 
peace, she is essentially the maker of peace. Miss J 
Addams is declared to have built her interpretation 
into buildings, institutions, laws and literature, and, , 
more, than all, into the individual and corporate life of 
her generation and city. Thus she has made Hull . 
House the largest and most beautiful and most j 
effective settlement plant in the world. She has laid % 
increasing emphasis on the extension ot the suffrage, ; 
to women, especially in municipal elections. The 
writer’s closing tribute is as follows 
Thinking her own way through to the public profession of > 
the Christian faith and membership in the Congregational q 
Church in tier early womanhood, Miss Addams bus never ceased fi 
to be a student of the experience and philosophy «j! religion and 
to love the fellowship of the closest followers ot Christ. Her 
devotion to such saints as Francis of Assisi and Leo Tolstoi is ' 
not greater than her reverence for the humblest neighbour who { 
in tenement house home, in shop or store, amid the storm arid '■ 
stress of industrial and urban life, lives out and loves in the"* , 
common faith m Father Cod and fellow-men. J 


CHEW! CHEW! CHEW! 

The Secret ok Living Long and Cheaply. . $ 
In the Worlds Work Frances M. Bjbrkman i>. 
describes how her own anti her husband’s expenses^ 
were diminished by the teaching of Fletcher, the apostle ,& 
of reduced diet through complete mastication :— -• ' J 

At the age of fifty-eight, and after lit- had lived 1st' j 
ten years on about one-third of* the food that physiolog .,. 
science lias declared necessary for the maintenance of physical s 
efficiency, he had doubled the best record of the best athletes Ati 
Yule, easily and without having previously undergone 
physical training I in level. Furthermore, he told us btswl-jfl 

during an endurance test made three years liefore, he had beaf^ii^i 
the records made by the best men of the Yale boat crew, whifc’.'t 
living on a diet of cereal and milk at a cost of exactly 3Jd. 'kv . 
day -this without imposing any artificial restraint upon 
appetite and without practising anything like self-denial. , '■? 

The writer adopted his principles, chew^| 
thoroughly, ate less, gave up meat, and reduced^ 
their joint food account to less than is. per day. - ' 'j 


In no London constituency will the Conservative 
Association even consider the name of a candidate 
who will not pledge himself to spend f '\,000 a Year.— 
Mr. A. A. Baumann, id the Fortnightly Rfview. , 
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THE TRIAL OF THE “TRAGIC WIDOW.” 

The most brilliant description of the trial of 
Madame Steinheil, the “Tragic Widow,” who was 
acquitted last month in Paris, being found not guilty 
of the charge laid against her of murdering her mother 
and her husband, appears in the Fortnightly Review. 
The' writer, Mr. J. F. Macdonald, was one of the 
correspondents who had aqcess to the Court. The 
following extracts from his vivid word-painting will 
be read with interest:— # 

MAJJAME STEINHEIL. 

An extraordinary woman, Madame Steinheil. Imagine Sarah 
Bernhardt in some supremely tragical tOlc —pathetic, threaten¬ 
ing ; lender, violent; despairing, tearful ; wrecked with indig¬ 
nation, suffering, and exhaustion, and you will gain an idea of 
the “ Tragic Widow’s ” demeanour during the ten days’ dra¬ 
matic trial. Her voice, like the incomparable Sarah’s, was 
now melodious and persuasive, then hoarse, bitter, frenzied ; 
when she wept, it subsided into a moan or a broken whisper. 
Never even in Paris have I seen deeper mourning ; heavy crape 
bands round the accused woman’s black dress, stiff crape bows 
in the widow’s cap, a deep crape border to the handkerchief 
which she clenched tightly, convulsively, in her black-gloved 
hand. Then, under her eyes, dark, dark shadows—which 
turned green as the trial tragically w'ore on. Her face, deadly 
pale—but for the hectic spot burning fiercely in each cheek. 
Her eyes, blue. Her hair, dark brown. Her ears, filial 1 and 
delicate ; her mouth, sensitive, tremulous, eloquent. Her only 
coquelterie, the low square-cut opening in the neck of her 
dress. 

THE JUDGE. 

Irritated by the compassionate demonstration of the barristers, 
unmoved by the shaking and sobbing of the black-dressed 
woman in the dock, M. dc Valles pointed to the grim table 
containing the pieces de conviction, and cried, “l.ook at that 
horrible table, and confess, and shed real, not crocodile tears. 
You have stater) that on the night of the crime you were bound 
down and gagged by three men in black robes and by a red¬ 
headed woman, who entered your room with a dark lantern, 
and then—after they had bound and gagged you and alter you 
yourself had lost consciousness—assassinated poor M. Steinheil 
and the unfortunate Mine. Japy. Nobody believes you ; your 
story is a tissue of falsehoods. It was you who, with the help 
of accomplices, murdered your husband and your mother.” 

But let us not be too hard upon M. de Valles for his savage 
treatment of Mine. Steinheil. • 

M. ROCHEFORT. 

A change in M. de Valles on the third day of the trial. 
Respecting her tears, refraining from shrugging his shoulders 
at her repeated protestations of innocence, the judge treated tile 
“Tragic Widow”’as a human being; even with courtesy and 
compassion. This metamorphosis was du<*, I believe, to a hint 
receiver! from high quarters, where (so 1 have since been 
assured) the strong protests of the 1’aris correspondents of the 
English and American newsp^ers against the French judicial 
system had made an impression. But in the opinion of Henri 
Rochefort, Mme. Steinheil's savage assailant in the columns of 
the Nationalist Pa trie, the “judge had been bought.” With 
his large yellow face, tumbled white hair, angry grey eyes, the 
ruthless old journalist and agitator was the most conspicuous 
figure in the press-box. To his colleagues and to the barristers 
around him he also accused Mme. Steinheil of having murdered 
the late F&ix Faure. “ She was in the pay of the Dreyfusards,” 
he said in his hoarse voice, “and the Dreyfusards knew that so 
long as Faure lived there would be no Revision. .So they com- 
inissioned the woman Steinheil, his mistress, to assassinate 
him." 

THE VERDICT. 

But as M. de Valles was calm, Mme. Steinheil felt more at 
ease ; and apart from occasional tears and comparatively few 


outbursts, the “Tragic Widow ” remained composed during the 
six long, stifling afternoons occupied by the aridence of the 
eighty-seven w'ituesses. 

She was not in court when the jury returned their 
verdict of “ Not guilty." 


At last the small door at the back of the dock opens, and 
Mme.»Steinheil, livid, held by either arm by a municipal guard, 
staggers forward. She has not yet heard the verdict, but the 
renewed wild cheering (which diowns the judge’s voice as he 
addresses her) tells her what it is. Hazed, half-fainting in the 
doorway, she looks .around the Court. For the first time 
throughout the ten days’ Dial she smiles—heavens, the relief / 
the gratitude, the softness of that smile I And then amidst 
shouts of “Vive Mme. Steinheil,” and of “Vive la Tust ice.”-. 
the “Tragic Widow” tails unconscious into the arms 
Gardes Mumctpaujc, and is carried out backwards through the ■ 
narrow doorway of the dock. i 

Acquitted, yes ; but by no means rehabilitated, far less left" 
in peace. Outside the nuising-home at Vesinet, behold rows I; 
of motor-cars, packs of Yellow Reporters and photographers. J 
Over those “ live-o’clock’s ” of pale tea, port, and sugared 
cakes, “le Tom l'aiis” declares that Mme. Steinheil was,'; 
acquitted by order of the Government. In the Patrie, Henri j 
Rochefort still calls her the “Black I’anthcr,” and, alluding 
once again to the death of Felix Faure, bids President Failures ' 
to bewaie of her. ' it 


THE FINANCIAL OLIGARCHY IN FRANCE. 

In the Grande Revue of November ioth “ Lysis,*;,) 
has another article on the Financial Oligarchy 
France. 

He passes in review the various manifestation^ 
against this oliganhy which have arisen since his 
article was published a year ago. They show, he) 
says, that the nation is becoming aware of thft( 
extreme danger of such a financial power, atitT,, 
that it is protesting more and more against 
policy of national suicide with which the ereitT 
establishments are identified, and which consists 
lending money to foreign countries while French) 
commerce and industry vegetate, navigation declines,^ 
and agriculture and industry are left unsupported.) 
Even the Socialist Party has intervened with four) 
articles, published in J.’ J/tun anile, exposing the situa-| 
tion which has arisen in France owing to me presetife 
method of investing capital abroad, and showing,th&f, 
the monopoly of the great banking establishments ) 
leading the country to certain ruin, in July last If 
Briand staled that it was not sufficient to vote refer 
to make reforms effective a prosperous Country;^ 
necessary, for it is only in a prosperous country.^" 
social reforms are possible. Meanwhile the 
masses of the French population find themsel 
economically in an impasse because French capitafl 
not available for national industry, but is utilisd<3|| 
foreign countries. M. Millerand’s activity is fullf 
promise, but he has great obstacles to overcome ¥ 
French maritime reorganisation. 


The International for November is a very excellent 
number, supplying a suggestive view round the world. 
Papers deal with Turkey, Germany, Fiance,, India, 
Russia, and most have been separately quoted. . 



> 
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THE FRANCO-ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 

1-fow to Mark It Effective. 

Once more La Fame , in its mid-November issue, 

’ returns to the subject of French Loans to Russia 
with the question, Must France give Russia the 800 
millions sterling ? 

IN CASE OF WAR, ‘ 

The writer repeats that finances are not merely the 
sinews of war ; they are also the most essential bond 
Of union in the relations of nations and governments. 
The question which he puts touches the future of 
th e French financiers on the one hand and the 
*^8fl@ral interests of France and of European peace 
1 oh the other. In any future European wai, not only 
; millions of men but millions of money must be 
mobilised. What would be the position of France 
‘;.0n the declaration of war? The French army is 
/Stronger than is usually believed, and the navy, united 
.with that of England, would be able to cope with the 
en6my. But the French army would require some 
^assistance from Russia, yet Russia would be unable 
either to send reinforcements or even keep Germany 
in check on the frontier. Russia’s help in case of 
Lwar would in fact be of no practical use to Franct. 
*'-L Again, France in the event of a war would have 
..double need of her money. What would be the 
• position of the country reputed to be the richest in 
'■ the world on the outbreak of war? At the present 
.■.moment Russia owes France about 625 millions 
' Sterling—a sum of doubtful value to-day, and which 
: it Would be impossible to realise during a European 
’ jeonflict. French capitalists have also made loans to 
innumerable other countries without troubling about 
I;the possibility of war. yet with the exception of Eng- 
Vland all these other allies are but poor relations. 
^ The writer regrets that the French war-budget takes 
•/ho account of the possible necessity of mobilising 
^ millions for war. 

ff kicking with kindness. 

On several occasions La Revue has waged a strong 
^campaign against the folly of lending Russia so much 
{s:.money without proper security, and it maintains that 
f/Frarice is running the risk of compromising her 
,/Wealth without renderipg Russia any real service*. 
S/y«y much to the contrary has been the result. 
•^Nevertheless Russia’s imperial needs return periodi- 
tally, and appeals are made to the friendship of 
fe 3 ?rance, sometimes gentle, sometimes insinuating, and 
I* Sometimes even violent. One loan was effected 
lender, a threat from Russia to cease the payment of 
Mfhe coupons, and another to enable Russia to pay the 
|,;intere§t on previous and future loans. From the 
if,’, financial point of view the Russian Government is 
tilte mediaeval; it has a profound contempt for the 
tOtney of other people, and especially lor those who 
«• 

A CRITICAf. SITUATION. 

if file bureau racy it will be almost impossible 
escape lrom the impasse in which she is 





at present vegetating. She will not be able to break 
with her past habits, so prejudicial to her evolution 
and to the security of the capital confided to her. 
Her civil and commercial^codes are quite out of date, 
and her railways, instead of furnishing the State with 
a good revenue, are woiked at an enormous loss. 
M. Kokovtseff, the Minister of Finruce, omits to say 
that it is alcohol which annually prwides the agree¬ 
able surprises to the Treasury, and he forgets that the 
poorer a nation is, the more is the alcohol consumed. 
While the receipts are increasing the misery of the 
people increases in frightful proportions. 

The mission of the Duma was to purify the air. It 
should at any rate have put an end to the squander¬ 
ing ol public funds by compelling the bureaucracy to 
render an account of all the sums passin,, through its 
hands ; instead of which we. have a report of the 
State Controller naming fabulous sums as extra, 
unforeseen, or secret expenditure. 

THE REMEDY. 

How is such a course to be stopped ? There is no 
other means than the elaboration of a system of con¬ 
trol and of security by Franco-British collaboration. 
England might introduce a little order into the 
troubled*situation. She has equal need with France 
of a strong Russia, and she too must concern herself 
with the fate of her ally. The case of the French 
millions confided to the improvidence of Russia is 
not reassuring, but it is not quite desperate. If a 
decision to consider frankly the reciprocal interests 
of the allied countries was arrived at, Russia might 
be made most prosperous and her debt one of the 
best of securities. But to obtain such a result the 
present system of loans at irregular intervals must be 
broken with ; it lacks both dignity and security. No 
State can keep up the plan of paying the interest on 
old debts by new loans. 

Russia would do well to appeal to the loyal 
co-operation of France and England to accord her 
# the gigantic sum which she needs to get out of her 
financial muddle. The payment should be spread 
over a number of years, and Russia on her part 
should do all in her power to facilitate the complex 
task of her allies, and offer them the guarantees and 
the possibility of control. She should also profit by 
the occasion to reform her codes, and put an end to 
the abuses of the bureaucracy. In this way she 
would assure the welfare ol the Russian people and 
the greatness of the Russian Empire, and at the same 
time create a new force for the maintenance of peace’ 
in Europe. One thing is absolutely certain. The 
present system of loans cannot continue much longer. 
They bring gain to no one except the adventurers of 
high finance and the exploiters of the Russian 
Budget. _ 

v 

In the Modern Revieiv for November we are 
reminded of the extent of the ancient sea-borne trade 
in India, as narrated in Genesis, Kings, Herodotus, 
Arrian, and other chronicles. 
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SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE RUSS0-TURK1SH WAR. 

The Joriu nai.s of Dr. Busch. 

In the November number of the Deutsche Rutid- 
sehctu Herr L. Raschdau continues the publication of 
extracts from the literary rerflains of Dr. Busch. The 
present instalment relates to the Russo-Turkish War. 

OF.SJRR TO AVKKT AVAR. 

At the end of May, i.H77, Dr. Busc h wrote that 
his sojourn in Constantinople strengthened his con¬ 
viction that both the Russian and the Turkish 
Governments at heart cherished the desire to avoid 
war, but both were driven by similar forces and half 
against their will to decide the matter by recourse; to 
arms. In Turkish Government circles everyone knew 
that a conflict with Russia would he a life-and-death 
struggle, and that the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Turkish military force's, with the lack of money, must, 
if possible, dissuade the Government from letting the 
worst come to the worst. Everyone in Turkey was 
disinclined to go to war and convinc ed that it would 
be a mistake, but there was no member of the 
Ministry with enough courage to undertake; to quiet 
the excited national feeling. Towards the end of 
1876 a changed attitude towards war was noticeable 
in Russia. The Tsar’s love ot peace, the indecision 
of the; Chancellor, the country’s need for peace, and 
especially the; apathy which seemed to come over the 
nation when it came to real preparation tor action, 
were enough to explain the change of front. 

< ONKl.in ink\ n Xlll.K. 

The Constantinople Confeience was to prepare a 
moral coalition of the Towers against the Porte on a 
so-called humanity basis. Russian interests in the 
new development were placed in the background, and 
those of England (expressed in the Bulgarian agita¬ 
tion) emphasised. Lord Salisbury’s attitude, gave 
hopes of success, but as soon as the representatives of 
the Great Towers departed from Constantinople the 
natural interests of each Tower again came into play. 
Lord Salisbury in England, for instance, differed 
greatly from Lord Salisbury at the Conference. 
After Ignatielfs mission the Tsar, notwithstanding his 
love of peace, and Gortschakoff, notwithstanding his 
natural indecision, were driven to action. No Rus¬ 
sian army was ever so well equipped, hut on the 
Turkish side there was no definite preparation, and 
nothing was done to check the Russian advance, in 
England there were grave doubts as to the resistance 
which would be offered by the Turks. 

In June I)r. Busch notes the hesitation of England, 
though the Army, the Court, and all connected with 
India were inclined to action. The masses, on the other 
hand, desired peace, and Gladstone’s agitation seemed 
to be without result. But in September, what changes 
since June ! writes l)r. Busch. 'The Torte njeanwhile 
had made serious preparations, and now had an army 
on its legs such as has not been seen in Turkey in 
recent times, and war was accepted. 


r.ORTSCIIAKOFF AND lONATIEFF. 

Soon the differences of the Russian leaders come 
to light. Old Gortschakoff, whose position has been 
undermined by IgnatiefFs influence in the happy 
period of the war, is now occupied with his personal 
vanity, and makes his complaints to the world. In 
the newspapers he exalts the role he has played and 
says h*e was always for peace and moderation. As a 
matter of fact, however, he was never able to arrive 
at anything definite, and he seemed to regard his 
position as of infinitely more consequence than the 
welfare of the Empire. I gnatieffendeavours to explain 
to his interviewers that the war would have been con- ^ 
ducted under much more favourable conditions hflcf’ 
it been begun earlier when the 'Turks were, unpre¬ 
pared. At the end of September there; were rumours 
that the Russian world, was making ignatieff respon¬ 
sible for all the disasters. 

ACTION OF Till-: BRITISH FI.F.F.T 

Then there was the action of the British Fleet in 
the Sea of Marmora on February <)th, 1878. Dr. 
Busch says the occupation of Constantinople by the 
Russians was a British manoeuvre. On February 
24U1 he describes the extraordinary demonstrations 
of the fleet. While England and Austria are hesitating 
about a course of action, Russia summons up courage . 
and occupies San Stcfano, which everyone considers 
the same as Constantinople, and so here, as in private ,< 
life, a weak but decisive force is successful over two • 
strong but hesitating forces. 

• THE 11EACONSF1EM) UAIUNET. 

On March 18th Dr. Busch remarks that the history 
of the attitude of the English in Constantinople is 
yet to be written. So far back as the time of the ' 
Salisbury mission the effect of the insincerity of the --j 
English Cabinet began. The news from London 1 
was spread that Lord .Salisbury was representing his 
personal views chiefly, that he was discredited in 
England, and that his strong speeches were not 
^serious. Certainly Lord Salisbury’s speeches in •< 
Parliament after his return were very different from 
the language he used in Constantinople, and they 
may have contributed to the misconception. Accord-; 
ing to Dr. Busch, the British representative (Loftus) v - 
at Constantinople took uport himself the rUe of , 
leading adviser to the Tone, and Layard probably 
continued to play the same role. 'The sending of 
British officers before the outbreak of war to study i 
the topography of Constantinople, the Dardanelles, • 
and Bulgaria must not be forgotten. No wonder the , 
' 1 ’urks complained of British treachery. ‘ > 

The mid-October part of Foi el Vie is a special : 
Calvin number. It deals with Calvin the man;.! 
Calvin as a writer, the doctrines of Calvin, etc. ; and 
it includes portraits and many illustrations of places 
associated with the Reformer, besides extracts from 
his writings. Altogether the number is well got-up, 
(48, Rue de Lille, Paris.) 
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. > A HERO OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE. 

. In the Modern Review Jitendra Lai Banerji writes 
a most eloquent and moving character sketch of 
Aravindra Ghosh. Mr. Ghosh has been described by 
Mr. C. R. Das as “the Poet of Patriotism, the Pro¬ 
phet of nationalism, the lover of humanity.” He is 
only thirty-seven years old. He is the son ,of a 
medical man, but was sent to England when seven 
tyears of age to be educated, first at Manchester, and 
theni at St. Paul’s School, London. In the Civil Ser¬ 
vice examination in 1890 he passed well in the 
literary, but failed in the riding test. In the exami- 
he stood first in Greek, while a young English¬ 
man of the name of Becchc oft stood second. Before 
$iat yo un g Englishman later in life Ghosh stood his 
itrial on a charge of treason and conspiracy. He held 
scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, and 
graduated in 1892, getting a first-class in the classical 
Iripos. At twenty-one years of age he went to 
iforoda, first as private secretary to the Gaekwar, 
Sind then as Vice-Principal of the State College. 

twelve years he pursued his studies of ancient 
fjfodian Law. When the New Movement came to the 
JROnt with the partition of Bengal he regarded it as a 
fecial dispensation of God. To provide education 
f#r the youth that had been ejected from the Govern¬ 



ment Colleges, owing toff&eir taking part in thtf 
Swadeshi agitation, a National Council of Educatitip 
was formed and a National. College founded, with’ 
Ghosh as Principal. Then he became the leading 
spirit of the " Bande-Mataram,” and so obtained 
popular fame. His aim : are described as exception¬ 
ally lofty. This is his creed \\ 

To realise God is the mission of num^W can realise Him 
only by fulfilling ourselves in oiu individual and national life, in 
older lo lultil our national life we must realise our separateness 
as a people, and we can best realise our separateness by being 
Swadeshi in alV departments of human aelivily. 

His trial ended in a triumphant acquittal after a 
year’s seclusion in gaol. 


A NATIONAL FLAG FOR IND T A. 

Till'. Modern Review for November reflects the 
enthusiasm and ambition of the new India. It is 
alive and athrill with the passion of the new 
patriotism. The ancient Indian “ Vajra,” or Thunder¬ 
bolt, is suggested as the national flag for India. Indra 
was the god of the thunderbolt. In the early delinea¬ 
tions of Buddha Indra is always seen as his supreme 
worshipper with the thunderbolt in his hand. In 
Tibet and in Burma the thunderbolt stands for 
Buddha .limself. The Mahabharata says, “ Wherever 
tlieie is glory, or honour, or purity, great wisdom, or 
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/.great sanctity, or great energy, know that to be a 
-fragment of the Thunderbolt." The writer finds 
accordingly that “ the selfless man is the Thunder¬ 
bolt,” “ the spear concealcdain the flower of the light¬ 
ning.” The writer further describes it:— 

Whole nations are proud to he its bodyguard. Instinctively 
must they translate its crimson into struggle for ii, its gold into 
promised victory, its white into the purity and passion of tlicir 
own love for land and race. • With the same idea also of 
expressing in tile national emblem the unity of India, many 
people use the lotus for the reverse of the flag. Very few pro¬ 
bably know the beautiful old map of Vaiaha-Mihira (about 
\.D. 550) in which India is represented as an cight-petalled lotus. 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES IN INDIA. 

Onk of the most cheering and hopeful signs o the 
new movement in Indian life is the co icern expressed 
in many periodicals for what are called “ The De¬ 
pressed Classes.” Thus in 'hyf 8^1 ian Review Mr. 
M. B. Suhedar insists there carfce no substantial or 
lasting progress o f society as a whole unless it affects 
all classes. He vigouusly combat the idea that 
either their character or their work requires that some 
fifty-three million of the people--a sixth of the whole 
population—should remain in ignorance. 

India’s Orr.N Wound. 

In the Modern ./•' "iew Mr. C l 1 ’. Andtews says : — 
Different type*. o[ reformation an iwing t\ iim~ 1 —on ihcn.ic 
hand the aggressive, rmtostan! lype ol ihe.\i) i Sum.'!. 1 -mind¬ 
ing one of a t.ulhei /.vwngli ; on the "tin i hand tin bln r:d 
and educative type <>1 the d! 1ml uifl’miM.d Iirainno S.nn.ij, 
it minding one of an ' isnui , or agon the orthodox but mghlv- 
rullured type . . '1 In objective towaids whit h tin- u .drilling 
1 linou forces me gradually converging is that ol 11■* depressed 
sscs— those lilts to mV) millions ol nnmnh->udias, pariah-,, 
..ml aboriginals, winch an now v\ .limit the pah . 'I Jicii present 
degradation is India’s open wound, and tin: pi.n-iical -.civil -i 
and ignorance of nearly one fifth of India’s whole population 
’’as sapped the strength ot the nation. The iclorming move¬ 
ments will bung vitality anil blessing to India in proponent to 
their power of grappling with 1 liis, her greatest unsolved piobh'tn. 




IS CASTE IN INDIA DOOMED? 

Ir we are to believe Progressive Ind i writers, it 
seems that caste in India is doomed. Pillnvis 
Chandra Ray, in the Indian World ’ strin.es tne note 
of reform when ho says : -- “ Our people for genera¬ 
tions together have so slavishly followed a selfish and 
narrow priestcraft that we have quietly permitted them 
to turn such brutal institutions as suttee, infanticide, 
Thuggee, human sacrifices* hook-swinging, and many 
others into religious rites.” He declares that “ edu¬ 
cation will effectively break all barriers of caste and 
custom everywhere as it has done among the middle 
classes of India now.” Once the fetters of caste are 
broken, the dream of a united Indian nation will soon 
be realised. Indian women, too, must take their 
salvation in their own hands. So with the depressed 
classes of India, nothing will give them suoh an effec¬ 
tive lift as education. No educated man can be kept 
out in these days from any society only because he is 
a ** pariah ” or a “ namahsudra.’’ The writer adds :— 
“ In Bengal, among the middle-classes at least, caste 
pd pedigree have ceased to matter very much." 
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THE RE-MAKING OF INDIA. 

One of the most picturesque sketches^ of modern 
transitional India is supplied to the International by 
Saint Nihal Singh. He makes us see the life of the 
Indian villagers in the home, in the field, and at 
festivals. He remarks that as a rule the Hindu and 
MusHni farmers dwell as brothers in the same village. 

The writer tells how into the village the modern 
life is entering; the woman in the village is free as the , 
air. She uses kerosene lamps manufactured in Ger¬ 
many, sends her little daughter to the village school,' 
and generally has developed a taste for moderni¬ 
sation. He thus sums up the situation in the uifaM# 
centres:— 

The city in India lias become the storm centre of change- , 
Here every department of Indian life is being re-made. Here 
both man and woman are being rc-c.ist. Conservatism is yield¬ 
ing place to innovation. The relations of the sexes are being 
re-adjusted. Industrialism is being given a new status. The . 
bonds of caste are heing loosened. Sectarianism is dying out, 
and the people are realising their community of inteiest and 
urging the claims of universal biolheihood, thereby assuring a 
brighter, more useful future to the nation. The city is sending 
scintillations of iiioderni-.ni into the eoiintiy. Thciural districts 
show less signifie.int signs of tianstormaiion ; but the village is, 
not si. mding slrll. It has also come to form a link in India’s 
piogrtssion. 


A South African Cartoonist. 

Ths .State, the admirable monthly magazine edited 
at Capetown, begins in its November number a series 
of illustrated papers on South African caricaturists, , 
•t ei: opening paper is devoted to Mr. A. W. Lloyd,,.- 
whosi pencil is retained by the Johannesburg Sunday 
T'nies and the Rand Daily Mail. Mr. Lloyd’s chief 
gift, apart from Ins dry pleasant humour, lies in his - 
power of getting the likeness and developing that,', 
likeness by over-emphasising one or more features, j 
Mr. John Stuart, who writes the article, says that M.r, 
Lloyd always seizes the right feature lor exaggeration, 
and never, in the process of exaggeration, loses thg , 
likeness. 



* An Encumbrance. . *, 

Bridegroom : “ This, my dear, is more than I bargained for.”,,; 
(From one of Mr. Lloyd’s cartoons’in The Stute. He Africa,I-jAjj 
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THE KAISER AS STAGE MANAGER. 

Eulensp c iegel writes in the Fortnightly Review on 
M The German Emperor and the Theatre.” He gives - 
: : a most interesting account of the extraordinary atten¬ 
tion which the Kaiser pays to the theatre, where 
alone his dramatic instinct finds complete expres¬ 
sion 

As King of Prussia William II. is the owner of the Royal 
Prussian l'heaties, Konigliche Schauspiele, of which there are 
lilt, three in Berlin and one each at Wiesbaden, Casscl, and 
Hanover. The Prussian Ministry of the Interior sets aside 
yearly 125,000 for the Royal theatres in Berlin alone, which 
fcttm is made up to .£147,500 out of the Privy Purse. The 
iQ&Siial deficit on this total, however, is seldom less than 
,000, and this the Emperor has to make goov a,-, well, 
s in all matters with which he has had to do the Emperor’s 
influence on the theatre has been clean, wholesome, and purify¬ 
ing. Ho regards it only as another means of elevating the 
public mind and cultivating those qualities of patriotism and 
loyalty which stand highest in his eyes. 

So sanguine is the Emperor of the beneficial effect which the 
theatre is capable of producing on the masses that in 1907 he 
inaugurated a series of workmen’s performances at the Royal 
Operetta Theatre, at which only severely classical plays of the 
stirring order were given, such as Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell,” 
Goethe’s “ Got z von Berlicliingen,” Klcist’s “ Friedrich Pnnz 
VOn Homburg." The general public were not admitted to these 
productions, tickets, at very reduced rates, being sent in batches 
to the various workmen’s institutes. Such was the success that 
200,000 applications were made for the ten performances given 
last winter. 


sons again and again some leader appeared to appeal to theit 
sense of reality. Thus Germany became great through unity, 
discipline and profound respect for her historical leaders, while 
France grew weaker and weaker through her antipathy to 
objective truth in the domaifi of philosophy and to divine and 
human authority in the domain of politics. 

The writer thinks that perhaps a means of salvation 
may issue out of that invincible .jjburce of national 
vitality which France possesses in line time-honoured 
patriotism of her present population. 

THE GERMAN CASE FOR A BIG FLEET 

In the Worlds Work Mr. John Foster Carr para- * 
phrases the argument of Dr. von Schulze-Gaevernitz, 
under the head of “ The Struggle for British Supre¬ 
macy viewed through German Eyes.” ’’’he Professor 
declares that there is a growing beliet that German 
progress has invariably been hampered by English 
obstruction. Official England has been pitted 
against Germany ever since their joint victory at 
Waterloo. 

He insists on the urgent danger of England attempt¬ 
ing to strike to the earth the rival who is worsting her 
in the economic battle. So England dealt with 
Holland in the seventeenth century, with France in 
the Revolution. The new Imperialism, which may 
at any moment be returned to power in England, has 
been preaching Delenda cst Germania. Hence a 



WHY GERMANY LEADS EUROPE. 

I A very modern echo of Isaiah’s ancient cry, 
w Except ye believe ye shall not be established,” Is 
heard in the paper in which M. Emile Flourens, ex- 
sMinister for Foreign Affairs in Paris, contributes to 
the International. 

i Speaking of Germany in the Council of European 
Rations, he says :— 

■; 1 believe that France was pulled down from her former 
.greatness and her pre-eminence in the Council of Eutopcan 
'nations because she had lost her national and religious ideals, 
jber Arm belief in her own destiny anil her moral authority, and 
jthat Germany is in the act of assuming her place because she ( 
has preserved all these religious and national ideals and has 
rigidly upheld the authority of duty, heedless of all those 
si|»ctrines of the philosophers which seek to obliterate the dis¬ 
infection between good and evil. 

i ' He goes on to ask w “ What philosophical system 
'liis destroyed the power of France ? ” And answers : 

'Kant’s ideas took possession of France’s intellectual develop- 
plfent—first her universities, then her intermediate schools, and, 
"finally, also her elementary schools. But it was not Kant’s idea 
Jjsif the categorical imperative which filled men’s minds in France, 
<bilt Kant’s doubt of the reality 0 / the outer world, and in con- 
hquence of this opinion the negation of all positive ideals, 
s jlfetlosophic Nihilism, the destruction of the old religion. 

In accusing Kant of being the corrupter of his 
<S©untry, Monsieur Flourens distinguishes between 
Kant the Master and the exaggerated deductions 
|frpm Kant’s principles. 

IpMeantime— 

rejecting the tealitv of ideals, Germany maintained her 
iHpocie anti religious temperament : her philosophers, it is 
«MhgJtnd|i4 <be liias or’s words, but her masses remained 
p^^SilsSpto.dottbty'and avoiding all excess of hypercritical 
pprtHrijg, ''worked and obeye^L while among her intellectual 


powerful German fleet is “ a thing not of luxury, nor 
vainglory, nor lust of war, but, like our daily bread, a 
demand of barest existence.” Disarmament for 
Germany is an impossible question as long as any 
Power has it within its pleasure to destroy the sea- 
trade of Germany and strike its national existence to 
the heart. 

The German economists argue that England must 
sooner or later accept the inevitable and admit that 
her naval supremacy in the nineteenth century is 
dt stined to give way to a naval balance of power 
di/ided among four or five nations. Then there will 
be a greater chance of the world’s peace. The 
German fleet, viewed in this light, appears as the only 
healthy basis for an honourable understanding between 
the two nations. D r . Gaevernitz hopes that neither 
Germany nor England will trust its national existence 
to the goodwill of a strange Power, and declares that 
the peace that is vital to both must be secured by 
powerful armaments. The interest of both parties 
should point to peace, but it must be the peace of . 
armed equals. _ 

Slowly, but surely, the fine new thoroughfare of Kingsway, 
in which the new offices of the Review OF Reviews are situ- : 
ated, is being filled with handsome new buildings. Owing to 
the ever-increasing demand for their celebrated productions, the 
well-known house of Messrs. L. and C. Ilardtmuth have now 
decided to erect a building, worthy of the magni’ude'of theijf ,' i! - 
business, in*Kingsway. It will be commenced shortly ftom to# ~ 
designs -of Mr. J. S. Gibson, of Old Bond Street, the buildo:^ 
being Mr. Carmichael, of Wandsworth. Messrs. L. and C. di 
Hardtinuth are the well-known manufacturers of Penciji, > 
including the Koh-i-Noor, the best of all pencils, besides being' , ; 
the sole European representatives for the Waterman Founts^ 
Pens. ' " ' 
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THE TRAGIC WEEK IN BARCELONA. 

Writing in the Sunday at Home for December, 
the Rev. Franklyn G. Smith, of the Wesleyan Church 
at Barcelona, endeavours tc^give an impartial view of 
the recent troubles in Barcelona. 

THE CAUSES. 

The terrible events of the “ tragic week ” were, he 
says, the symptoms of a gomplicaiion of disorders, 
which had been for a long time undermining the 
constitution, and were waiting for a favourable occa¬ 
sion to manifest themselves. For many years Catalonia 
has been at war with the Spanish Government, and 
the problem of Home Rule is continually to the front. 
Separation, however, could only be suicidal to the pro¬ 
vince. The Republican Party at Barcelona is hope¬ 
lessly divided. The Moderate section took no part in 
the rising, but the Extreme Left seem to have joined in 
the melee, so that to speak of the affair as a republican 
movement pure and simple is to ignore palpable facts. 
As a rendezvous of Anarchists of different nationali¬ 
ties, Barcelona, with its labour problems, is peculiarly 
susceptible to certain forms of Socialism, and the 
teaching in the secular schools has aggravated the 
evil. Whether Ferrer’s execution was a martyrdom 
or an act of justice, and however summary may have 
been the procedure by which he was tried and con¬ 
demned, the Spanish Government, according to the 
writer, had to choose between two evils—tin outcry 
of the masses at the execution of the educationist and 
the menace to public peace resulting from punish¬ 
ment by a long term of imprisonment. 

THE REVOLT AGAINST ROME. 

An important feature of the movement is the 
revolt against Rome. While the religious orders are 
draining the resources of the country they also enter 
into competition with manufacturers, tradespeople, 
and artisans. Paying no taxes, they undersell the 
tradesman, and thus take the bread out of the 
mouths of numbeis of operatives. Many who took 
part in the destruction of property, however, were 
not actuated by the base motives attributed to them. 
Due notice was given to the inmates before the build¬ 
ings were consigned to the flames, and there was a 
notable absence of the bloodthirsty spirit of 1834-1835. 

As to the more recent bomb scafe, no thoughtful 
person can attribute such deeds to Anarchists. Those 
engaged in this business cajinot be the same as those 
who in July wrecked churches and convents, for iu 
no instance has a bomb been discovered in an eccle¬ 
siastical building. The object of the bomb-throwers, 
says the writer, could only be to discredit Barcelona 
and ruin her commerce. 

The mid-November number of the Rcimedes Deux 
Mtmdes contains a study, by M. Augustin Filon, of 
Mr. Israel Zangwill and his literary and social work. 
When M. Filon read “ The Incurable ” he felt that 
rn .had touched the very depth of human sorrow. 

2»ngwill is described as the first democratic 
the Jewish race has had in modern times. 

5w? ■ 


PORTUGAL’S BOY-KING. 

The December number of the Young *Man opens 
with an article, by a Portuguese resident, on Portugal 
and her Boy-King. 

The writer refers to British associations with 
Portugal from the time of the Crusades down to the 
time avhen England, as the result of Prince Henry 
the Navigator’s achievements, was able to benefit by 
the route to India round the Cape of Good Hope. 
He also reminds us that the Portuguese hymn, so 
much used in our churches, was composed by Don 
John IV. of Portugal, and that it was probably brought 
to England by his daughter Catherine, wifo»Uf* 
Charles II. 

The social condition of Portugal, the writer con¬ 
fesses, is not all that it ought to be. According to 
the last census no fewer than seventy-eight per cent, 
of the population are unable to read, and it will easily 
be understood that everything intellectual is in a 
very backward state. Much of the ignorance of the 
Portuguese is attributed to the moral influence of 
Rome; but though the State Church is Roman 
Catholic, the rights of the nation, as distinguished 
from the authority of the Pope, are rigidly preserved. 
As to economic conditions, Portugal has of late had 
a very hard struggle to maintain her financial 
credit. 

Bora Manuel II. is described as "a youth of high 
character and affectionate disposition, evidently 
anxious to do his duty as a constitutional sovereign. 
A* resident in Lisbon says veracity is a good descrip¬ 
tion of the King. He is a sincere friend of his 
friends, most liberal in religious matters, and no bigot. 
His tastes are decidedly artistic ; he revels in litera¬ 
ture, music, and painting. His personal habits are 
simple. He is scrupulously methodical and punctual^ 
and he is a keen observer and reader of character., 
He is gifted with an unfailing memory, and recalls 
faces and names in a marvellous way. Pure-minded,.. 
• straightforward, amiable, affable, no one, adds the 
Lisbon resident, comes nearer to what is understood 
by a perfect gentleman. ' 

The King rises at eight, and after breakfast attend^ 
to his correspondence. This over, he repairs to the 
gymnasium and fences with a friend or with bis? 
fencing-master. Then he visits his conservatories,, 
his stables, or his kennels. He enjoys a ride, arid; 
his favourite ste<M is an English thoroughbred, but at : 
military reviews he rides a magnificent Arab, a 
charger setiL to his father by the Kaiser as a personal 
tjilt. _ , f 

The Dampness of the Air is shown by Mr. Samud 
K. Patteson, in Cassler's, to be a source of considers 
able difficulty in the engineering world. “ The 
moisture in the atmosphere affects unfavourably the 
action of almost every engineering device in which 
the atmosphere enters”; gas engines, small marine 
engines, iron turnuce blasts, being mentioned as 
illustrations. 
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A GRUESOME VAMPIRE STORY. 

No stofies of the supernatural are so horrible as 
those which are told about vampires, of whose exist¬ 
ence in Slavonic lands little doubt seems to be enter- 
; tained by some students. In the Occult Review for 
November Mr. Owen Prothero strings together a 
dismal list of vampire stories, of which by far the 
best, or the worst, is the following :— 

About the beginning of the nineteenth cent my their occurred 
in Russia one of the most frightful cases of vampirism on record. 

The Governor of the province of Tch-, a man of a cruel anil 

jealous disposition, married, against her will, a young girl who 
was engaged to a man she loved. All his life he treated her 
*- iii » u t brutally, and finally, on his death-bed, made her swear 
never to marry again, saying that if she did lie " ould return 
from the grave and kill her. lie was buried in the eenielery 
across the river, and the young woman at length getting the 
better of her feaTs, became again betrothed to her former lover. 
On the night of the customary betrothal feast, when all had 
retired, the old mansion was aroused by shrieks proceeding from 
her room. The doors were burst open anti the unhappy woman 
was found lying on her bed in a swoon, and at the same time a 
carriage was heard rumbling out of the courtyard. The body 
was black and blue, and from a slight puncture in her neck 
drops of blood were oozing. She stated that her husband had 
suddenly entered her room, appearing exactly as in life, with the 
exception of a dreadful pallor ; that he had upbraided her for 
her inconstancy, and had then beaten and pinched her most 
unmercifully. 1 he next morning the guard stationed at the 
bridge which spans the river reported that just before midnight 
a black coach-and-six had driven furiously past from the direc¬ 
tion of the cemetery. 

The whole story was disbelieved, but the same thing happened 
night after night. The soldiers said that the toll-liar would rise 
of itself and the spectral equipage would sweep past them in 
spite of their efloris to stop it; at the same time every ni^lit 
the watchers, including the piiest who had come to spend the 
night in prayer, would be seized with a terrible lethal gy, and 
every morning the young victim would be found bleeding and 
' swooning as before. The whole town was thrown into conster¬ 
nation. The Bishop of the province catne and performed the 
ceremony of exorcism in person, but to no purpose. Finally, 
the Governor stationed fifty Cossacks along the bridge with 
orders to stop the spectral carriage at all costs. J’romplly at 
the usual hour it was beard approaching. An officer of the 
guard and a priest bearing a crucifix planted themselves in front 
of the toll-bar and together shouted : “ In the name of God and 
the Tsar, w ho goes there '! ” < )ul of the coach was thrust a well * 

remembered head, and a familiar voice replied, “ The I’rivy 

Councillor of State and Governor-I ” At the same moment 

the officer, the priest, and the soldiers were flung aside and the 
ghostly equipage dashed by. The Archbishop then resolved as 
a last expedient to exhiimc the body and drive an oaken 
stake through its heart. The body was found gorged with 
blood. When the stake was driven into its breast the dead 
man groaned, and a jet of blood spurted into the air. After 
exorcism the body wa- returned, and the vampire appeared no 
more. 


The subject of the premium plate, which sub¬ 
scribers to the Art Journal for 1909 now receive on 
payment of two shillings, is an etching, by Mr. L. 
Lowenstam, after Sir Laurence Alma Tadema’s 
picture, “The Harvest Festival." The December 
number of the Art Journal completes the seventy- 
;;'"first yearly volume of the magazine, for it was at the 
'.feisginning of 1839 that the first number, then called 
the Art Union , v is published. Mr. S. Carter Hall 
was th^ founder and first editor until 1880. 


LINCOLN’S STRANGE DREAM. 

The Atlantic Monthly is publishing the Diary of 
Gideon Welles, a former Secretary of State at 
Washington, and the November number contains 
passages dealing with the death of Lincoln. Three 
days before Lincoln was assassinated there was a 
meeting of the Cabinet, at which jUrfiiry was made 
whether any information had bedrr received from 
Sherman :— ' 

The President remarked it would, be had no doubt, come 
soon, anil edme favourably, for lie had last night the usual 
dream which he had preceding nearly every great and 
important event of the war. Generally the news had been 
favourable which succeeded this dream, and the dream itself 
was always the same. I inquired what this remarkable dream 
could be. Jle said it related to your (my) clement—the water 
—that he seemed to be in sonic singular indescribable vessel, 
and that he was moving with great rapidity toward? an inde¬ 
finite shore. That lie had this dream preceding Sumter, Bull 
Run, Antietam, Gettysburg, Stone River, Vicksburg, Wilming¬ 
ton, etc. General Grant said Stone River was certainly no 
victory, and he knew of no great results whieh followed from it. 
The President said [that] however that might be, his dream 
preceded that fight. 

“ I had,” the President remarked, “this strange dream again 
last night, and we shall, judging from the past, have great news 
very soon. I think it must be from Sherman. My thoughts 
are in tjial dilection as are most of yours.” 

Great events did indeed follow, for within a few hours the 
good and gentle, as well as truly great man who narrated his 
dream, closed for ever his earthly eareer. 


THE VALUE OF CO-EDUCATION. 

In the Parents' Review for November the Rev. 
Cecil Grant pleads for Co-Education. For over ten 
years he has kept a school for hoarders and day- 
scholars up to the age of nineteen, and he considers 
he has given the plan of educating boys and girls 
together a fair trial. He writes :— 

Tt lias been the experience of my staff and myself for over ten 
yi ars that co-education has no disadvantages at any age. It 
would lie as reasonable to speak of the disadvantages of having 
Loth boys and girls in a family. Its advantages begin with the 
earliest school years, but they are naturally greatest during 
adolescence and the succeeding years. For it is then that 
separate schools experience in their worst form those evils 
against which co-education, properly conducted, is a complete 
safeguard. 

Besides immunity from impure conversation of any kind there 
lias resulted a wonderful improvement in the manners of both 
gills and boys, and a pleasing absence of that gloom which in a 
greater or less degree pervades all monastic institutions. Asso¬ 
ciation with their brothers and "their brothers’ friends has rendered 
girls less self-conscious than the ordinary schoolgirl, has given 
them wider interests and a sense of esprit /te corps. Association 
with the opposite sex lias taught our boys, on the other hand, to 
be more painstaking and industrious, and lias deprived them of 
that tendency towards vindictiveness ancj cruelty which is so 
marked in the nionastieally educated boy, while they have not 
lost, but gained, in manliness and true chivalry. There has 
been no tendency cither of girls to become tom-boys or of boys 
to become effeminate. 


The Corn hill Magazine for December is an ex- . 
tremely interesting number. Most of the articles 
have been separately noticed. 
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WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE IN U.S.A. 

The American Review of Rcviavs says :— 

“ The movement for woman suffrage has been mud) 
accelerated in this country during recent weeks, as 
a result, among other things, of the great energy and 
interest of women in New York. Important mass- 
meetings have been held in Carnegie Hall, both 
for organisation and for general discussion. The 
presence in this country of Mrs. Pankhurst, Mrs. 
Snowden, and some other of the leaders of the 
Suffragist movement in England, has contributed its 
full share to the arousing of American sentiment. 
English political machinery is much simpler and 
more direct than ours, and voting in English elec¬ 
tions is a more rational and intelligible process. If 
the general agitation of the suffrage question can 
help us to secure better nominating systems and 
to reduce the number of elective officers, it will 
be most welcome. Mrs. Blatch, in a Carnegie 
Hall meeting last month, gave a delightful account 
of her experience as a watcher at the polls in 
the recent municipal election, and her picture of 
our careless and unintelligent methods has never 
been surpassed for acumen and fine satire. The subject 
has reached the stage for sincere and considerate study. 
Of course, no subject can be studied with a calm mind 
in the presence of a militant propaganda such as 
the so-called Suffragettes are conducting in England. 
These methods would hardly promote that particular 
cause, or any oilier, under conditions that exist in the 
United States. Whatever one may think of Suffra¬ 
gette methods, however, such leaders as Mrs. Pank- 
hurst and Mrs. Snowden are too able and too deeply 
convinced to be disregarded. Like most women who 
take to platform speaking, they are more eloquent 
than their brethren.” 


A PAGAN PRAYER. 

Professor Gilbert Murray brings to notice in 
the English Revieiv the treatise on Sallustius brought 
out by Julian the apostate to represent the cieed of 
paganism. In comparison with the current Christian 
faith of the time, the Professor finds it difficult to 
state which of the two was the more progressive. 
He hopes that the principles of Sallustius will have 
shown that the vulgar conception of paganism as an 
immoral system of absurd though beautiful idolatry is 
totally unhistorical. He then quotes a Pagan prayer 
cited by Stobaeus from a certain Eusebius:— 

“May I be no man’s enemy,” it begins, ‘"and may I be the 
friend of that which is eternal and abides. May 1 never quarrel 
with those nearest to me; and if I do, may I be reconciled quickly. 
May I never devise evil against any man ; if any devise evil 
against me, may I escape uninjured and without the need of 
hurting him. May I love, seek, and attain only that which is 
good. May I wish for all men’s happiness and envyjione. May 
I sever rejoice in the ill-fortune of one who has wronged me . . . 
When I have done or said what is wrong, may I never wait for the 
rebuke of others, but always rebuke myself until I make amends 
. . . May I win no victory that haims either me or my oppo¬ 
nent. . . . May I reconcile friends who are wroth with one 
another. May 1, to the extent of my power, give all needful 
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help to my friends and to all who ate in want. May I neve 
fail a friend in danger. When visiting those in grtef may I bt 
able by gentle and healing wurdsVo soften their pain. . . . 
May 1 respect myself. . . . May I always keep tame thai 
which rages within me. . . . May I accustom myself to bt 
gentle, and never be angry with people because of circumstances, 
Afay I never talk about who is wicked and what wicked thing! 
he has cfcjne, but know good men and follow in their footsteps.’ 

POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Ouvk Tilforij Dargan contributes to Scribner’s 
three pages of “ Lines to a Hermit Thrush.” The 
spirit of the Norseman seems to speak in some of the 
lines, as for example : — 

Heart-need is sorest 
When the song dies ; 

I’omc to the forest, * 

Mother of the sighs ! 

Heart-need is song-need, 

Brother, gi\e me thine ; 

Song-meed is heart-meed. 

Brothel, lake mine ! 

Harold Boulton contributes to the Empire Review 
for December a suggested toast for the Men, entitled 
“ Daughters of Empire.” Here is the first stanza, 
with chorus:— 

Men ! Here’s a toast, not a man will refuse it, 

Like the call of a trumpet jour pulses to thrill, 

Water or wine you may drink as you choose it. 

But honour the toast every good fellow will. 

“Daughters of Empire, dauntless and true. 

Mothers and sisters, sweethearts and wives. 

King and dominions, loimtry and you 

# We pledge with our lips, may we guard with our lives.” 

One stan/a drops into bathos in declaring that Eve 
taught, and it is the lesson of Empire that “ Woman 
was fashioned, adorable creature, for sharing our 
apples and saving our souls.” 


If the Christ-Child came- 

Litter wan faces and wistful eyes; little bare feet 
treading the muddy ways. Children of the kingdom, 
and yet outcast from all life’s joys and comforts 1 
Children of the slums—and still God's children ! Their 
thin little hands, their pleading eyes cry dumbly, 
silently, yet with a power that reaches Him who loves 
the children—“ Give us this day our daily bread." Will 
you let the children plead invayi,you who have warmth 
and food and all Christinas joys ? You who can thank 
God for happy joyous children, will you let the “ little 
ones outside ” be hungry and cold and starved of joy 
this Christmas-tide ? Will you send warm garments, 
Christmas dinners, boots, coals, or the money to buy 
these good things, where they are sorely needed foi 
hundreds of poor folks, to F. Herbert Stead, 
Warden, Browning Settlement, York Street, Walworth, 


The Empire Review contains a paper on the Hous< 
of Lords, its Powers, Duties, and Procedure, by tb« 
Hon. Edward P. Thesiger, ’ Clerk Assistant of the 
Parliaments, which ends with the somewhat cool 
remark that the Upper House, as far as can be 
ascertained, still possesses the complete confidence of 
the nation. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 
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* 1 

1 c 

; The London Magazine is partly colour-illustrated 
for Christmas. There is rather a ghastly story, “ The 
'.Five Senses,” by Mrs, Nesbit; and the chief special 
article is on Lord Kitchener, one of the portraits 
accompanying which makes him not merely smiling, 
but actually laughing. Mr. Morley Adams and Mr. 
E. H. Mills, the clever photographer, who is so well 
known to readers of the Review of Reviews, have 
consorted together to represent very amusingly many 
well-known persons as characters out of Dickens. 
The faces arc simply taken from Mr. Mills’s photo- 
IrSjtos and the dress frorr, T suppose, John Leech. 
;The best are Lord Charles Beresford as Mrs. Gamp, 
Sir A. W. Pinero as Mr. Micawber, Mr. Lloyd George 
as Mark Tapley, and the Bishop of London as Sam 
Weller. 

Hockey and Fencing for Women. 


The Woman at Home Christmas number contains 
ai great variety of articles and stories. It is a double 
Humber. Mr. Eustace White deals with Fencing, 
.both mixed and for ladies; and there is a discussion 
as to whether hockey is or is not beneficial to girls. 
Mr. Sandow thinks it “ decidedly not good, for several 
reasons.” Mr. Eustace Miles thinks it is not good 
for untrained girls, and Dr. Gordon Stables says it is 
a “hoydenish sort of game.” There are several 
.Christmas articles, a good deal of lashion-writing, and 
two light papers on English and French girls as wives, 
and on women in Polar exploration. The writer pf 
the latter is so hard up for material that she has to 
include Mrs. Hubbard, who travelled in labrador, 
and Lady Shackleton. 


Men Under Petticoat Rule. 


One of the best got up of the illustrated Christmas 
^umbers is the Lady's Realm , a shilling double 
number. The funniest thing in it is “ You Never 
Can Tell; Why Not?”—pictures by Mr. H. M. 
Bateman of a world under petticoat government. At * 
least, the actual petticoats have been much curtailed 
and are largely replaced by trousers. Ol these pictures 
T think the most amusing is, perhaps, that of “ Kate” 
(no longer “Robert”) on point duty, collaring an 
Unhappy male ofl'enderVarrying a placard bearing the 
words “ Votes for Men.” Perhaps some people will 
prefer “ The Ladies of the Admiralty Discussing 
Dreadnought Plans.” 


* 


TARTANS AND CORONETS. 


. Lady Helen Forbes devotes an article to the Scotch 
aristocracy and heads of clans. “ More Royal than 
/Royalty ” they are, though some of them are not even 
peers; but certainly they are very handsome parading 
full kit, kilts and all. Mr. Michael Macdonagh, 
an amusing writer, tells “ what it costs to 
a Lord.” In stamp duties, Crown Office fees 
tlfome Office fees, it costs a Baron ^360 17s., a 
jpjpsjt £467 6d.‘ (and neither of them can wear 

ktfb^rry-leitf coronet even then),an Earles73 13s., 
' JuiS ^691 raft* and a Duke >£809 12s, 
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Besides this, the new peer has still to buy his peer's 
robe for his introduction to the House of Lords. 
This must be made of fine scarlet cloth, lined with 
taffeta, decorated with eemine, and edged with gold 
lace, and it costs ^40 to ,-£50; and then there is the 
coronet, for which the goldsmith charges as much as 
450 guineas, if it is made of i8-ca0jt gold and the 
best real pearls, and as, little as ul guineas for a 
paltry thing of silver gilt and imitation pearls. Most 
{leers, however, dispense with coronets. 

women’s WANTON WASTE. 

Other articles are on the Birth of a Stage Soul, or 
how certain popular actors study their parts ; and the 
opening paper is by Hermann Scheffauer upon Forest 
Plays in California, plays acted every midsummer by 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco in a forest, 
which, judging from the pictures, must be really 
magnificent. The Hon. Charles Russell administers 
much good advice, doubtless greatly needed, to 
women as to the management and investment of their 
money. He wonders whether he has overdrawn his 
picture of how much women spend needlessly—abso¬ 
lutely waste, in short—for want of a little forethought. 

1 fear he has done nothing of the sort. The magazine 
is really beautifully illustrated. 

Self-Defence f.or Girls. 

The Christmas number of the Royal contains a 
number of photographs of “principal boys,” which 
means girls, in pantomimes, an article on how 
Christmas is kept around the Empire, and the dis¬ 
cussion, which we get somewhere or other every year, 
as to the ideal Christmas dinner. Another article is 
upon “ Some Valuable Defence Tricks "—how a girl 
can throw a strong man if she can get him in a 
certain position and herself in a certain other position 
with regard to him. But the point is, will he allow 
hei to do this? It would be very kind of him if he 
would. 

The Kaiser and His Palace Ghost. 

The Girl's Own Paper for December is a Christmas 
double number at one shilling, and a very good and 
varied number too. There are two of the ever 
popular Royalty articles—one upon the love-story of 
the Queen of Italy, the other (unsigned) upon the 
German Emperor. It contains some pictures of the 
Hohenzollern family whitth I do not remember to 
have seen elsewhere, notably one of the Kaiser quite 
unrecognisable in a white drill suit and straw hat, „„ 
writing letters out-of-doors at Corfu. There is an 
amusing story about him and a young lieutenant who 
said he had seen the famous “ white Lady,” the \ 
ghost which has haunted the Palace at Berlin (or 
hundreds of years, and whose appearance forebpdest, it 
is said, death to some member of the Hohcnzjollems* 
The Kaiser will have nothing to do with “ bogi^” 
Other articles are upon the “ Over-indulgence 
Schoolgirls,” in which there is a good deal of truth; i/ij 
and upon “Women Engineers in Russia.” 
stated that there are over forty .fully qualified M 




Leading Articles 


in the Reviews. 



engineers and several thousand women doctors in the 
country, Russians being in some respects more liberal 
in their ideas than ourselves. Rather a pretty little 
article is upon a tame tigress, a cub when she was 
first taken, and evidently a beauty; but of course 
after a time she grew too big and powerful, and had 
.to be . sent to a “ zoo.” There are a great many 
articles on needlework of various kinds, and Miss 
M. E. Wilkins contributes % story. 

Thk Christmas Crib. 

The Christmas or December Treasury is a hand¬ 
some double number. Among the contents may be 
noted the Character Sketch of Bishop Sheepshanks, 
who went to Norwich from Liverpool in 1893, and 
who is now retiring from the See. The Rev. J ocelyn 
Perkins has a fascinating article on Some By-Ways 
of Westminster Abbey, those distant recesses seen 
by very few of the visitors to the Abbey, but which 
are scarcely less interesting or less inspiring than its 
more public glories. The Christmas articles include 
two short papers on the Christmas Crib and a 
Biographical Sketch of John Byrom, the author of 
“Christians, Awake!” Miss Helen Zimmern says 
the adoration of the Crib was introduced into 
Rome in the fourth century, and from Rome the 
custom of celebrating the Crib spread over 
Christendom, each nation and century bestowing 
the local colour that reflected their deepest aspira¬ 
tions. Cribs with movable figures have been the 
most popular in the North, while Italy has preferred 
impersonal dramatic expression. In England the 
devotion to the Crib was as marked and as powerful 
as it was in Italy and in Germany, writes Dr. E. 
Hermitage Day. It was revived in English churches 
in the early seventies. That at St. Alban's, Holborn, 
was set up thirty-five years ago, and to-day it is to be 
found in many churches in poor mission districts, as a 
means to bring home some of the elementary facts of 
religion to the multitude. 

Napoleon's Novel. 


The (double) December number of Pearson's 
Magazine contains e. short story written by Napoleon 
in 1787, and now published in English for the first 
time. Entitled “The Veiled Prophet,” it is an 
interesting relic of so great and ambitious a man. 
Before he was twenty he wrote a history of Corsica, a 
Corsican novel, poems, Assays, and a number of 
short stories. In an article on “ The Evolution of the 
Lightning Sketch,” Mr. Morley Adams describes the 
, art of Mr. E. H. Mills, whose lightning sketches of 
well-known personalities have made his name famous. 

, Another interesting article deals with “Jest Books,” 
at one time a most successful feature in Yuletide 
diversions. It is an amusing Christmas number, 
-’ marred only by “ The New Humans.” . 

^ CRIPTURE and History in Pictures. 

“ Windsor Magazine is a very attractive issue. 

.chief charm lies in its illustrations. It has fifteen 

in colour, and one hundred uncoloured 



besides. “The Children of the Bible in Modem 
Art” is a theme which supplies occasion for the 
reproduction of many pictures. So does- Mr. Austin 
Chester’s paper on the Pictures of W. Dendy Sadler, 
seventeen being reproduced. “ The Pageant of the 
Year," by S. L. Bensusan, similarly lends itself to 
pictorial expression. Then we have the first instal¬ 
ment of “ England’s Story in Portrait and Picture ” ‘ 
from legendary times to the reign of King Ethelbert, "■ 
The connective reading and the intervening papers 
have also their merits. 

Word from the Tropics. , > 

Scribner's Magazine has some very fine coldBredT^ 
pictures, one ertlitled “The Christmas Exile,” by ' 
C. W. Ashley, representing the captain irt his cabin, > 
the chart unfolded before him, and with his thoughts, H 
as his eyes tell us, far away. There are four other 
coloured illustrations, and a number of uncoloured 
ones. Frank Weitenkampf gives accounts of some 5 
Women Etchers, with illustrations taken from the ; 
Print Department of the New York Public Library, i. 
Altogether it is a very readable number, Mr. Roose« >\ 
velt’s paper on his African hunt being, perhaps, the > ; j 
most notable. -'J 

The December issue ot Chambers's Journal is a 
shilling double number, the additional pages being 
filled with poems and some half-dozen short stories Jy 
Captain Cecil North, Mr. C. G. D. Roberts, and *‘3 
other known writers. } 


■;« 

Shipbuilding in Japan. 

vjt 

In a paper on Japan in Cassier’s, Mr. T. Good, | 
writing on the Development of Japan, speaks of the 
progress of shipbuilding. There are altogether 216 
private shipyards, with 72 dry docks, in Japan. There |j 
are, moreover, four Imperial shipyards. The Japanese ;•$ 
engineers claim that they can now build a first-class vp 
battleship in just about two years. The first-class V 
cruiser Jbuki was laid down at Kurc Dockyard on ,v 
May 22nd, 1907, and launched on November 2xst.ih $ 
the same year :— Vg 

In design, workmanship and finish the Japanese shipbuilding 
has attained a high status. Our rivals are still somewhat behind ,S 
in cost and time of production. In speed they will soon bh.'Vsi 
abreast of us, no doubt; but in the matter of cheap productive:'-! 
costs their prospects are not quite so promising. t >p 


McClure's Magazine contains several articles 


rather specially American interest. Its longest pap«if|| 
is upon the Russian political prison of the SchluesseKg 
burg, situated on an island in the Neva—a very|| 
ancient fortress, enclosed by high walls more thacl 
twenty feet thick. Much of the article is devotedta-l 
Vera Nikolaevna, imprisoned in this fortress for 
twenty-two years, and now released, and intending to 
visit America. Another article is upon “Trapping . 
Wild Horses in Nevada,” apparently quite an industry 
there. The magazine is, of course, well got-up and 
illustrated. • ,■-& 
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fMUSIC AND ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 

bf:[ The Religion of the Mendelssohns. 

«£•; In the November number of the Open Court , the 
SMfiUKy Dr. Paul, Cams, pays a centenary tribute to 
prelix Mendelssohn, in an article on the Religion of 
f the Mendelssohns. Moses Mendelssohn, the gmnd- 
cfither of the composer, was a Jew and a philosopher 
ffpt no common power. He furnished Lessing with 
$ the main characteristics for the hero of his religious 
f'drama, “ Nathan, the Wise." His second son, 
f Abraham, was the father of the composer. In his 
e inheritance of gcniis skipped on- link, for 
was a very ordinary mortal of tl*e average type, 
..without originality, but he showed some independence 
|wfaen he cut himself loose from the Jewish faith and 
ptad his children educated in the Christian religion, 
iiii, But he was not attracted to Christianity on account of 
dogmas, but through its ethical significance. Felix 
^Mendelssohn, though of Jewish extraction, but of 
^Christian education, was a cosmopolitan in art. 
^Among his fellow-composers he was distinguished by 
irthe breadth of his education. He was talented also 
' with brush and pencil, and he had more general 
^knowledge in the history of art and the sciences, and 
? ©Specially in philosophy and religion, than any other 
^musician of his time. All his compositions are per- 
meated by a devout and deeply religious spirit. 

Sx. George's Chapel. 

- In the November number of the Musical Times, 
tf* Dotted Crotchet ” devotes an article to St. George’s 
^ Chapel, Windsor, and Its Music. The interest of 
-this stately sanctuary, says the writer, is regal, histo¬ 
rical, architectural, and musical. Among the monarchs 
jse remains rest in the Chapel are Henry VIII., 
mrles I., Edward IV., and Henry VI., while in the 
|f®yal vault beneath the Albert Memorial Chapel are 
buried George III., George IV., and William IV. 
A very famous musician and theologian, John Mar- 
beck, or Merbeck, was the first known organist of St. 
George’s Chapel. A Calvinist and a militant oppo¬ 
nent of the Roman faith, he was brought before 
A- tribunal of Commissioners to answer for his 
writings, and eventually he wascondemned to 
|ieath. But Bishop Gardiner, in regard for Mar- 
^patjk’s musical gifts (so it is said), obtained a royal 
pardon for him. Six years later (1550) Marbeck’s 
jraeat work, the first complete Concordance to the 
PlbUt in the English language, appeared. Sir Walter 
I$Sarratt is the present Master of the King’s Musick. 
sptis predecessor, Sir George J. Elvey, who reigned 
pgrty-seven years, is widely known by his anthems 
hymn-tunes, especially “ St. George’s, Windsor,” 
dated with the harvest hymn, “ Come, ye thank¬ 
ee, come.” Many well-known musicians have 
at St. George’s. Marbeck was a 
age # of eight. Dr. Walford Davies, 
^ople Church and composer of 
id the organists Dr. Haydn 



Keeton, Dr. G. F. Huntley, Mr. Hubert Hunt, and 
others, began their musical career as choristers here. 

The Work of Mr. Waterhouse. 

Once more the Art Journal gives us a Christmas 
Monograph, making No. 34 in the interesting series 
of “ extras,” all, with but two exceptions, dealing 
with the work of famous British aiCfys. The pre¬ 
sent number, which is devoted to the me and work of 
Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, is written by Mr. R. E. D. 
Sketchley. In his way of apprehending the literary 
subjects withSvhieh his art is mostly concerned, Mr. 
Waterhouse, we are told, occupies a place between 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood and their artistic 
descendants of the first and second genera¬ 
tions. The spirit of poetry does not signal to 
him in the terms of keen reality, of detail 
become spiritually momentous, which are the con¬ 
crete symbols of the Pre-Raphaelite inspiration. Seen 
beside a canvas by Burne-Jones, his pictures give a 
full impression of the flush of life. The “ poesy ” of 
the watery element is painted in “ Hylas and the 
Nymphs.” The artist’s story of the waters is also 
painted in “ A Mermaid ” and “ Echo and Narcissus 
and some of his imageries of the earth are to be found 
in “ Flota and the Zephyrs,” “ The Awakening of 
Adonis,” “ Phyllis and Demophoon,” “ Apollo and 
Daphne,” etc. Like human flowers are the figures 
of St. Cecilia, Psyche, Flora, and Venus in their 
harmonious sceneries. Two pictures represent “ The 
Lady of Shalott,” and other interesting subjects are 
“ Ophelia,” “ Lamia,” “ Isabella,” “ The Lady Clare,” 
and “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci.” The monograph 
contains over forty illustrations of Mr. Waterhouse’s 
art, including reproductions in colour of “ The Soul 
of the Hose,” “ Flora and the Zephyrs,” “Hylas and 
the Nymphs," and “The Missal.” (Virtue. 2s.6d.net.) 

Nocturne Mezzotints. 

Writing in the November number of the Art 
Journal , Mr. C. Lewis Hind tells us that he thinks it 
must have been the restless lights, the restless water, 
the restless shapes, and the murmur that rises unceas¬ 
ingly from a great city, that made Mr. Joseph Pennell 
a mezzotinter. Mr. Pennell’s mezzotints of London 
at twilight include “ London from My Window,” 
“ Westminster from My Window,” “The Tea Tower,” 
“ Wren’s City,” and “ London Lights.” Mezzotinting, 
says Mr. Hind, has fallen into disuse, apparently 
because it is too costly and too laborious. But in 
dsing mezzotint as a method to express the twilight 
symphonies that harmonise the rush, the roar, the 
roll of London, Mr. Pennell perceived that he could 
interpret the effect with a minimum amount of labour. 
A mezzotint of a daylight scene requires long toil, 
but in a night scene the work is infinitely less. 

Mr. ’ Alfred Percevai. Graves’s “ Irish Fairy 
Book ” is the subject for the book review, by M. T. 
de Wyzewa, in the mid-November issue of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. t 
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MORE ELECTION E*RING RETORTS. 

On one occasion I was present when Mr. Churchill 
was addressing a great audience which packed a 
theatre from floor to ceiling. There were interrupters 
in the gallery. Once Mr. Churchill made a scathing 
reference to Tariff Reform. “ Rot,” shouted a man in 
the gallery. He repeated the word “ rot ” % few seconds 
later. Mr. Churchill paused in his speech. “ The 
gentleman who said ' rot,’ ” he remarked in his hesita¬ 
ting way, “ no doubt knows what he is talking about. 
I won’t argue with him, because I have no doubt that 
his head is full of his subject.”— London Magazine, 
n % U- 

A RKMARKA15LE DINNER-SERVICE. 

In the Connoisseur lor November there is an 
account of the remarkable Dinnei Service made by 
Josiah Wedgwood for the Russian Empress, Cathciine 
II., in 1774. The service consists of 952 pieces, and 
on each piece is painted a different view. The body 
is of a pale brimstone colour, and the views are 
painted in a rich mulberry purple. As the* service 
was intended to be used at the Palace of Ea Grenouil- 
libre (meaning marshy place full of frogs) each piece 
also bears a green frog within a shield on the run. 
The views represent British ruined castles, abbeys, 
parks, bridges, towers, etc. Several pieces are 
■ decorated with views of Hampstead, and there are 
custard-cups with views of Richmond, and sauce¬ 
boats with the scenery of Windsor Park. Tn many 
cases the views are the only pictorial records left of 
the old buildings. Altogether there are 1,282 views 
painted on the 952 pieces. The complete seivice 
was exhibited in London in 1774. The Tsar has 
given permission for a number of representative 
pieces to be brought to this country to be shown at 
the Wedgwood Exhibition at 11, Conduit Street. 

★ * * 

THE FIRST EDITOR OF “ PUNCH.” 

The November Bookman , being a Mark Lemon 
Centenary number, there is an interesting article in it 
on Mark Lemon, contributed by-Mr. M. H. Spiel- 
mann. Mark Lemon, says Mr. Spielmann, was not, 
in the true sense, a man of letters, but he had ex¬ 
traordinary success as an ’editor. He wrote dramas, 
novels, children’s books, ballads, poems, and essays, 
but none of his dramas now hold the stage, none of 
his novels are now read, only a few of his children’s 
books are republished, and there is no reprinted 
collection of his shorter works to remind us of his 
power. The volume by which he is best remembered 
is his “ Jest-Book,” but it is as the first editor of 
Punch that he has gained a measure of immortality. 
The editorship was given to him in 1841, and his 
salary at first was thirty shillings a week, but it was 
destined to rise to ^1,500 a year. He was also the 
first editor of the London Journal and of the Family 
Jffefald, and for a time he was editor of Once a Week, 


besides the Field, which he helped to establish. But .< 
“ Punch and I were made for each other,” he would 
say, and he remained editor from 1841 to his death" 
in 18*70. He wrote sparingly for the paper, confining , 
himself for the most part to editing the few outside 
contributions which were accepted. But he was a 
genius in suggesting the subjects for the cartoons. 

* # * 

M. HE I AND AS AN ORATOR. 

There is an interesting note in the first Novefltber * - ^ 
number of the Grande Revue on M. Aristide Briand, ■ 
the orator. His reputation as an orator ft great, but 
bow many people are aware that he does not write. v 
bis speeches? For him writing is fatiguing, and^' 
notes prepaied in advance a hindrance. Even before 
he entered the French Parliament be hated writing,- ■ 
yet he was a journalist for some time, and as a !v 
member of the editorial staff of the /.‘interne he had 
charge of the social movement department. It was a 
painful business for him to write out his daily “ copy,” 
and as to the speeches he made as a pleader at this 
time, all political, they were always more or less 
improvised. Called upon to plead in the Cluses 
case, he had not opened his dossier when the plead- , 
ings began, and it was during the judicial address, 
after the depositions of the witnesses, that he impro- , 
vised a defence which was a remarkable success. ' . 

* * * * 
HELPING THE IDEAS TO FLOW. 

Sir Lauder Brunton, the distinguished physician ' 
(writes Mr. Henry Leach in Chambers's Journal for 
December), recently narrated an experience of his 
own, when, after a long day’s work, he was called - 
upon at night to write an article immediately. Not 
a single idea would come. Philosophically he set , 
himself to reason out the cause of the trouble. On 
the previous day his brain bad worked satisfactorily] , 
why should it not do so now ? Then he remembered 
that on the day before he was not so tired, and pro- . ’ 
bably his circulation was brisker. lie would now, 
give his heart some help in its work of pumping \he \ 
blood and stimulating the brain. He laid his heftdC 1 
flat upon the table, and at once the ideas began to* ’ 
flow. A good start having been made, he resumed;.-; 
the ordinary sitting posture, but his mind became? a;* 
blank again. Another method of increasing th^ck* 
culation of blood to the brain is to masticate some*"- 
thing. During mastication the flow of blood through^ ; 
the carotid artery is accelerated, and this may account ’ 
for the various chewing habits prevalent among peoples-?; 
of education who have work to do. 

* * * 

PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 

Dr. Jayne, Bishop of Chester, contributes to the 
December number of Chambers's Journal an article , 
entitled “Pioneering in Public-House Reform,” in : 
which he gives an account of the efforts of the Public-;j 
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pfltou'fee Reform Association. The credit for the 
initial scheme which led to the formation of the 
jjjEH.R.A. belongs to the late Colonel H. J. Crau- 
pBd. The Association entered on* its career in 
November, J896. In 1897 the first public-house was 
llaken over, and at present the Association controls 
about seventy houses in different parts of the country. 
The aims which the P.H.R.A. exists to promote are 
encouragement of temperance in the use of 
^alcoholic drinks at its public-houses, the provision of 
^facilities f6r the prompt supply of food and non¬ 
alcoholic refreshment at such houses, the maintenance 
jjfkf cleanliness and good order, and the pun base of 
gpor^Supplies in the open n.arket. The P.H.R.A. 
(pelieves in the policy of making its houses attractive. 

fixed salary is paid to each manager, but he is also 
Plowed the whole of the profits on food, cigarettes, 
tobacco, besides two-thirds of the profits on 
sroineral waters. Various games, such as bowls, tennis, 
l&iftd billiards, have been permitted. Financially the 
ifSdiSQeiation stands in an excellent position, 
fyi * aft * * 

pi 1 

. THE AGE OF PEPSIN. 

P;!Economically, we live in an age of electricity; 
(morally, in an age of pepsin. A mania for pre- 
j&igestion has laid hold of our generation, and we 
Sfo|#ye simply got to reckon with it. We began by 
jjhepsinizing the' instruction given in our schools. 
|why multiply illustrations? Are not here enough to 
ptiow that the world is by degrees getting ready to 
pie abed all day and transact its business, from feeding’ 
pte body to earning an income, by pressing a button 
consulting a book ? By-and-by will come a master 
fmmd which will invent an automatic reading appa¬ 
ratus, and a device for transmuting thought into force 
as to do away with the need of even reaching for 
ffibe button. The male citizen will then be able to 
Ibuy his political conclusions already moulded, and 
ifimve his vote cast for him by a patent polling machine; 
pithile for the mistress of the house will be contrived 
Sjkset of appliances for driving tacks without the aid 
pqf[ her hairbrush, and opening tins when her embroi- 
§Ss*y scissors are mislaid.—E ditor, The Atlantic 
fonthly. 

* * afr £ 

THE VOCATION TEACHER. 

jj|Kln the Atlantic Monthly , Mr. W. T. Miller says :— 

Ij.In every high school there should be a Vocation Teacher, 
ra^duties might be brijfly outlined as follows: Before the 
Bing of school every new pupil must have a private interview 
ifth the Vocation Teacher on the subject of liis ideas for the 
Rfitre. Some have a pretty definite idea of what they want to 
If their talents agree with their desires, the Vocation 
Itcher gives them permission to elect the courses that will pot 
“ton the right track. II, as is so often the case, the new pupil 
ao idea of his wants or capabilities, the Vocation Teacher 
EJjjr questioning and expetiment, to assist the pupil in 
Iff 40 some decision ard getting upon the right track. 
jpUMs actual school work is under way, the Vocation 
m| Steeps' 'in dose touch with every pupil by means of con* 
.Iptewiiews. His most important work would 
" of every pupil’s record, and the constant 

'hjfqtch one’s activities. 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Many others besides Mr. Henry James have re¬ 
marked upon the absurd position held in American 
society by young women. ( The ruinous indulgence of 
children ought at least to be confined to the home 
circle, and not be carried into a wor’d where age, 
intelligence and experience should h^Jt precedence 
and should form the standards. Ilf reversal of 
values, so as to make the dlbutante the point of 
interest in a social season instead of the accomplished 
matron, is aS though society should have forsworn 
its functions. This would be true even were the 
manners of the debutante all that they should be in 
deference, suavity and tact. The experience of 
Washington, where society is fairly representative, 
goes to show that much is still to be desired in these 
respects in the general education of American girls.— 
From the Century Magazine. 

* * ★ 

SOUTH AMERICA AND GERMANY. 

Throughout South America the prevailing feeling 
toward Germany is one of mingled fear and hatred, 
it is shared by the strong as well as the weak States, 
and rests upon the fundamental basis of a desire for 
self-preservation. However much they may admire 
German industrial and commercial progress, they 
cannot help viewing with alarm the Kaiser’s ambitions 
for colonial expansion. The rapid increase in the 
strength of the German navy is no more innocent or 
reassuring to the minds of South Americans than it is 
to the minds of Englishmen. It would be hard to 
find a proposition upon which the minds of South 
Americans are more nearly a unit than upon that of 
a general distrust of German aggrandisement.— Mr. 
Edwin Maxev, in the Forum. 

* * * 

LABOUR INSPECTION IN FRANCE. 

Writing in La Rn<ue of November ist, M. L. 
Chevalier says, in reference to Labour Inspection, 
# that it was the English law of 1802 which first realised 
the idea. In France the law of 1848 limited and 
still limits the hours of labour of adults in workshops 
to twelve hours a day, hut it was not till 1874 that 
any form of inspection of labour paid by the State 
•was organised. The law of 1892 re-organised this 
inspection and gave it its piesent form. To-day 
there are 128 departmental inspectors in France, but 
as the number of establishments to be inspected 
reached in 1907 522,130, and the number of workers 
4,000,000, it will be seen how insufficient is the * 
service of inspection. Moreover, it is necessary to 
increase the technical knowledge of the inspectors;, 
and, lastly, there is still no medical inspection of 
labour, such as we have in Germany, Belgium and 
England. M. Eugfcne Petit, in a report presented to 
the Association for the Legal Protection of Woikew^fi 
in France, pleads for the institution of a medidS^ 
service in every industrial centre. The cose: of 
service would be borne by the employers, 
would be compulsory for the workers to subadfr.M#; 
the periodical visits of the medical inspector. ' -fMl 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

In the Contemporary Review for December there 
are many articles of varied interest. One of the most 
interesting and out-of-the way is Mr. Frank Schlc.es- 
ser’s description of the difmers eaten in Paris during 
the siege. Cats and rats and dogs were found tooth¬ 
some dainties, but donkeys were n«t bad. The 
article is full of curious particulars of a trying time. 

SHAKESPEARE AND Pl’RITANISM. 

A French girl of ge nius, Mary Suddard by name, 
who flung herself out of a four-storey window when 
only twenty years old, wrote when eighteen a remark¬ 
able study of “Measure for Measure,” which she 
considers to be Shakespeare’s study of Puritanism. 
She says:— 

“ Measure for Measure” may stand as the supreme study of 
Puritanism in its essence, detached troni all external accidents; 
to this psychological study it owes its lasting value. It presents 
the further inleiest of a record of the reception Puritanism met 
with from the Renaissance ; it must not he accepted on trust as 
a prophecy of fact. . 

Ail Shakespeare’s irony and indignation are summoned up to 
expose the inelTicaey of Puritanism outside its own circle. Its 
utter ignorance of the temper o( tin nation, its utter want of 
tact and sense in its treatment of ahuses. Above all, its presump- 
lion and self-sufficiency are what call lorth hi., bitterest alia. ks. 
Ilow can the geneial scheme of “ Measure for Measure” he 
interpreted save as an onslaught on Pm danism, d not as an 
individual, yet as a social force ? And docs not the denouement 
mean the downfall o! I'uiitan rule and the humbling of puritanic 
pride ? 

Ml ETON. 

Mr. W. F. Alexander contributes a study not 
altogether appreciative of Milton both as a man and 
a poet:— 

That Milton was eminently self-centred, that obsessed as he 
was by a tyrannical dcsiie for seli-cxpics-ion, he succeeded in 
discovering himself everywhere, even in the person of the enemy 
of man, is unhappily too obvious for further comment. Milton,* 
in truth, was on one side the poet of Puiitanism, on the other 
the last of the ancients ; his beauty derives more fiom his kin¬ 
ship to Virgil than from his fidelity to Calvin. But the mass 
of his power comes from his fusion of the two tiaditious, and 
without the weight of tradition behind it Jiis poetiy would lose 
its essential character. In truth, Milton’s conception of poetry 
differed toto emto from that which obtains among ourselves. 

THE BELGIANS.AND THE CONGO. 

M. Vandervelde, although rightly deploring Sir 
Coiian Doyle’s attack upon the Belgians, warmly 
welcomes Mr. Morel’s campaign for humanity on the 
• Congo. He says 

-A, 1 ' 1 would say with a loud voice that we, a certain number of 
v ./Bel Shuts who entertain the liveliest sympathy with the leaders 

urn Congo Reform Association, have been, and shall remain, 

, < s iide bv side with them in demanding the total abolition of the 

B ian rtgime; we shall not cease to t<^l our fellow- 
ten that they must make sacrifices in order to repair an 
;h they have wrongly too long tolerated ; we shall raise 
ition, quite the contrary, to the convening of a fresh 
qnnl Conference to revise the Acts of Berlin and of 
*Ojfr at the Congo Basin, subject to these Acts, is con- 
hut if any attempt is made to turn this Conference 


against Belgium alone, if everyone wilfully shuts his eyes to what 
is going on, for example, on the French Congo, and if there is 
any secret idea of bringing about a division of the Congo! 
amoiigst the Powers, the Belgians will be found united in 'it 
protest against wlial, to their eyes, would be an unjustifiable) 
aggression. 

A GERMAN ON TOWN PLANNING. 

Professor Kberstadt, writing on the problems Of; 
Town Development, thus refers to the taxing of- 
unbuilt-upon land:— o 

The tax, as I would advise it, then might begin by the rat*:- 
of 5 per cent, on sites sold up to .£500 an acre; and then 
advance gradually by 1 per cent, for every £ too up to £l,O0Cf; 
an acre. Beyond £1,000 the progression might go on by - 
1J or 2 per cent. I think that a progressive tax would, in the 
long run, prove an even more favourable measure to. yowf') 
exchequer than an immovable one, and that it might not nave; 
unsatisfactory effects on the selling of land and the building 
trade, provided that tile right measures be coupled with it s% 
town extension, consti action of main roads and communication*^ 
etc. I should add that in my opinion all measures in town- 
planning and taxation should be combined with a thorough? 
regard for the mutters of land coin (y.uicc,/.)f mortgaging lfeEtli,! 
and of speculating by way of mortgages, questions closely; 
connected with our subject, but not to he discussed within thew| 
lines. ..‘^4 

A TRIBUTE TO THE GERMANS. 

Mr. T. Kirkup thinks that all our quarrel with 
Germany arises from our ignorance of moderiri 
.history and geography. He is a who]e-hearte<| : ? 
believer in— 

Prussia and Germany, who hold a position altogether unique,^ 
They can claim that the wars they waged during the nineteenth- 
century weie waged for necessary, most wortiiy, and rational: 
ohjicls. Neither England nor France, Russia nor Austri^J 
can make any such claim. The Prussian and German aesgtjB 
1 .in claim that it exists only tor great and worthy nation*^: 
object'. When the world in general has leached this stage; 
universal peace is nigh. When wars are carried on only fofcj 
worthy and rational objects we have clearly entered on the. 
liighei plane hom which war can be entirely eliminated, IP 
wlial regalds the supreme liilctcsts of the worlds peace"; 
Gel many, therefore, lias not much to learn from her neighbourly' 
and she can teach them many lessons of incalculable valuyV; 
She may justly claim that she has shown the veay towards fc 
leal and piactical solution of this mighty problem ' 

More German than the Germans ! 


Travel and Exploration for November is full 
excitement, adventure, and variety. Dr. Stein 
of his journey through the Taklamakan Desert, 
in Central Asia ■ Mr. J. LI. Warden Page descrilig 
how East and West meet across “ the doorstej^lj 
Morocco,” alias Tangier.- Mr. Ralph Durand sk6tc#|i 
the Cape to Cairo route to-day, and glorifies it 
originator. “ Searchlight ” exposes the seamy side o 
Polar exploration. Arctic exploration is, he saj$ 
beginning to be primarily a commercial specula¬ 
tion, if not a costly method of self-advertisement. 
jQi 00,000, he thinks, would represent thg pecuniary 
result of a successful expedition. 
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. "•«?,••• "MEife’jfrltlOirAL REVIEW. 

K'^APi^wt from the -papers noticed elsewhere, there is 
' ostial; blend bf vigour and variety in the contents 
_ Sfecfemiier issue. 

|jj|0||jiiiisnalism v. Socialism—that is the line of cleav- 
which Mr. C. A. W. Pownall predicts from*his 
jerienceTn the Bermondsey election. He distin¬ 
guishes between the predatory Socialist and the 
til-meaning sentimental Socialist. He makes the 
Bible suggestion that if some of the retired 
fl&ceig. and the men of business who spend their 
in abusing the Government would devote an 
Bning or two to visiting their poorer neighbours— 
liking a street or two each, as district visitors do—they 
rbuld render effective service to their Party. This 
^dmirable suggestion might result in converting the 
Pdsitors rather than the visited ! While Mr. Pownall 
Should have the English Parties shed their historic 
|§MUnes of Radical and Conservative, Mr. Maurice 
aow predicts that the American Republican and 
p&emocratic Parties will give way to a Radical and a 
^Conservative Party. He adroitly says that so far the 
!p$gey of Mr. Bryan has driven the Conservatives into 
Ipfc. Roosevelt's really Radical camp. 

His Highness the Aga Khan points out that at 
i'5|fresent only one child in India in twenty-five is being 
^educated, and only one person in every e ighteen of 
|tbe population is liberate. He goes on to quote with ‘ 
^approval what the Gaekwar of Baroda says :—“ Sedi¬ 
tion and anarchy are due to the absence of cduca- 
This being so, the reader will hope that the 
J&overnment of India will set about educating the 
£htire population at once, and trust more to the 
'Schoolmaster, and less to the police and soldiery. 

For our own country Christopher Tumor, in sug¬ 
gesting a constructive and agricultural policy, puts 
Education for children and adults in the foremost 
:e, and then goes on to advocate increased facilities 
the purchase of land by tenants of all classes, 
jr^ The character of the late Prince Ito is eulogistieally 
'fawn by Mr. J. II. Longford, who knew him 
itimately. The Prince, he says, was honest, un- 
sh, and grateful. Able to amass much wealth, he 
,ined a poor man. He shared his glory with 
beneath him. He never forgot those who 
.iped him. 

^ Thanksgiving Day in the United States leads Miss 
>wden Smith to hint at the advantages of a similar 
perial holiday. The frightful conditions that 
vail in Lancashire, as a result of female labour in 
ft mills, are described by Dr. Elizabeth Chesser. 
Canadian correspondent points to the growing 
rad for a Canadian navv. 

Someone who calls himself “ Scotsman,” and 
arently does not date to give his name, indulges 
jit .strong denunciation of Mr. Ure, out-Balfouring 
■.-Balfour. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 

Thk English Rcvieiv for December contains two 
French articles—one by Leo Mechelin on the Interests 
of Russia and the Rights of Finland, which reflects 
the general disquietude in the latter country, but 
asserts that the Finnish people has no‘, lost its sang¬ 
froid , and will give no occasion for tQ employment 
of armed force under the pretext of the suppression 
of revolt. Prpfessor Reuter agrees that for Russia to 
proceed upon the lines ofBobrikoffs Manifesto would 
be practically a coup d'etat. 

Mr. H. N. Brailsford laments that the control of 
Foreign Affairs is scarcely at all exercised by Parlia¬ 
ment. It practically is held by the governing class, 
which in foreign affairs is always in power— M the 
class entrenched in Society, in the Clubs, in the City, 
in. the Conservative Press, and in the Diplomatic 
Service.” He recommends the formation of a Stand¬ 
ing Committee on Foreign Affairs, selected by ballot 
on a proportional basis, which must be consulted by 
the Foreign Minister, and fully and confidentially 
informed of the steps and grounds of projected 
policy. 


The Socialist Review. 

Thk need of daily Labour and Socialist newspapers 
is the moral pointed out in the Socialist A’eviao by 
Dr. Alfred 
Salter and the 
editor from the 
Bermondsey 
election. Dr. 

Salter adds that 
owing to the 
Liberal Press 
We lost in the 
last ten or 
twelve days of 
the fight 1,500 
votes to M r. 

1 Iuglies. He 
also describes 
Progressivism 
o n the L on- 
don County 
Council as no 
longer standing 
for municipal 
Socialism, but 
municipal 
Liberalism,and . ' 

insists that "the I.L.P. must pay the most serious 
attention to- County Council politics. There are 
a number of papers in the same Review dealing with 
the policy of Labour in the General Election but 
they say nothing definite. 



Mr. Keir Hardie, M.P. 

Portrait in the “Socialist Review." 
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THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The December number contains, besides its peer¬ 
less survey of the month’s history of the world, many 
special articles of unusuaHntcrest. Three have been 
separately noticed. 

Mr. H. T. Wade discusses the problem of Vertical 
Transportation. By that high name the lift is desig¬ 
nated. After a full account of the genesis and per¬ 
fecting of the elevator, \hc writer says that in the 
borough of Manhattan there are about 9,000 passenger 
elevators and 1 2,000 freight elevators, which together 
daily transport 6,500,000 people. 

Mr. Edward C. Barker gives a glowing account of 
the natural resources of Manchuria and its commer¬ 
cial possibilities. lie thinks that if developed by 
capital and science, there is wheat land enough in 
the North to make a second Minneapolis out of 
Harbin, and grass lands sufficient to develop Mukden 
into a second Chicago meat-packing centre. He 
seems to expect that Manchuria will some day be an 
exporting country, and have its products quoted in 
Liverpool and Chicago. 

There is an earnest paper on College Reform and 
Football, in which it is urged that the non-scholastic 
games are carried to excess. Much house-cleaning 
is needed in many of the educational institutions of 
the States. 

Mrs. Barnett and her work for Social Reform in 
London are eulogised. 


;the oxford and Cambridge review. 

The Michaelmas term number is somewhat lighter 
than usual. The description of humanism and prag¬ 
matism, under the title of “ The Philosopher's Dis¬ 
covery of the Stone of Wisdom,” by Mr. Pattison 
Muir, is perhaps of the heaviest calibre. Mr. W. B. 
Forster Bovill tells some charming folk-tales of the 
Servians. He says :— 

Servia abounds with stories and songs, rich in idea, lofly of 
purpose, clean in expression ; and in arrive at any coire# 
estimate of this brave little peasant nation ihe-e must be read, 
for tlie spirit of the Southern Slav is here expicssed in all its 
fulness. 

Patrick Geddcs sketches the Homes and Haunts of 
Carlyle. A country curate ridicules the middle-class 
demand/or thrift on fifteen shillings a week. Richard 
Davey tells the adventures scandalous and other—of 
Garat, a singer of the Eighteenth century, who lived 
through the French Revolution. 

Perhaps the most striking paper is that of Mr. E. M. 
Forster, in which a fancy picture is diawn of the 
future of the race when all men live underground, 
with a specially manufactured air, light, and diet, and 
only emerge from their subterraneous homes to move 
from place to place by airship. All the incentive to 
.travel, however, is gone, since mechanists has reduced 
the appliances of all nations to absolute uniformity 
. everywhere. The sketch closes with the break-up of 
machinery and the mad struggle of the darkened and 
stifled human beings towards upper light and air. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. • 

Thf.ee is a great variety of interest in the, 
December number. Some articles have been separ¬ 
ately noticed. . , 

“Home Counties” describes Mr. Joseph Fells’, 
Back-to-the-Land activity, especially his colony ■ at" 
May land, where twenty-one ex-townsmen, occupying, 
each five acres, are pursuing with increasing hope the?;; 
prospect of supporting themselves on the land. / 

Mr. Putnam Weale treats of the Yellow World of 
Eastern Asia. He declares that Japan is aiming at! 
the leadership of the Yellow races, japan has already * 
great hold in the schools and vernacular newspapers 
all over Eastern Asia, where the gospel of Asia for 
the Asiatics is being steadily preached. Japan aims:! 
at keeping the White Powers grouped against one .. 
another, while it tightens its hold on China. What, 
may happen is that the federation of Eastern Asia 
and the Yellow races will be arranged so as to 
exclude the White man and his commerce. The one 
way to avoid this terrible result is to make China 
stronger than Japan. 

President Ta(t is mightily cracked up by an Ameri¬ 
can correspondent, who says that the President h$s. 
set up a highei standaul for judicial appointment! 
than any other modern President has lived up tcC 
l ie refused to appoint a friend because he had been, 
a Socialist. “ Socialism is a disease—something": 
wrong in the head for a judge." This is surely an'; 
illustration of that very pani/.anship in judicial appoint-:,, 
merits which the writer affects to deploA. , ■' 

Roland Belfort tells of the growing popularity of", 
the system of House Purchase by Insurance. By this* 
method a man wishing to buy a house worth ^60 
and possessing only ^200, could borrow the remain-* 
ing 00 on the security of the house, and repay the 
loan, expenses, and interest over a period of twenty^ 
years, al a half-yearly cost of ^,’17 11s. 8d. Had h*‘ 
died at any tune during the twenty years, the house, 
would have been handed over to his representative! 
free from any debt. T'lius rent is abolished. 

A Novel Automatic Fog Signal is described by 
Frederick A. Talbot, which by electric agency dis¬ 
places the fogman. , 

Mr. F. C. Whitwell describes how the Japanese; 
raised the Russian battleships. By sight through & 
hydroseope, or sea-telescope, a series of iron arms are 
placed under the sunken ship, and connected wit!* 
pontoons. Gradually, as the cables are hauled in, 
the whole is lifted. ' f 

What big families mean to nations is pointed 0$ 
by W. S. Rossiter, as illustrated in the strikih| 
contrast of the movement of population in Francs* 
and Germany. _■_ 

A companion volume of “The Dream of Geron 
tius,” “The Practice of the Presence of God,” by 
Brother Laurence (1691), has now been translated 
into Esperanto, and may be obtained from H. JK: 
Allenson, Racquet Court (is.). • , :•* 
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tee nineteenth century—and after. 

The Nineteenth Century contains no article of first- 
lift importance, but there . are many very good 
toerage papers. 

WHY NOT GERMANISE ENGLAND? 

The most powerful article is Mr. Elsbaeher’s 
assionate entreaty to the English to revolutibnise 
loir ' whole social and agrarian economy on 
lerman lines. • How Mr. Elsbacher’s perfervid Ger¬ 
man patriotism reconciles itself to his adoption of 
Otch a very English pseudonym as J. Ellis Barker 
as always been a mystery to us. But his pita for 
Ctbstctuting peasant proprietorship for the ancient 
thded system of Great Britain would be equally 
.istasteful t© his present political friends and allies 
yen if he chose to sign himself John Bull. 

WHY NOT POPULARISE CONSOLS? 

Mr.’Mackworth Praed wrings his hands over the 
[epreciation of Consols, and suggests a remedy for 
ektoring their popularity :— 

The proposal is that a new stock should be created carrying 
,jjer cent. interest, which for security would rank pari passu 
igjjh the present 2$ per cent. Consols, to the holders of which 
K$Qld be given the option to exchange £100 of their present 
|per cent, stock for £87 10s. of the new 3 percent, stock. 
Cow, the amount of Consols on the 1st of May, 1909, may he 
ijtCA roughly as £572,000,000, therefore the corresponding 
fijtSunt of new 3 per cent, stock required on the basis of 87 J pel 
jht. would be £500,500,000, the nominal capital of the Debt 
(ring thus at once reduced by £71,500,000. The annual interest 
barge would be increased by £715,000, but this <nnonnt would 
e taken from the present Sinking Fund, so that no actual^ 
tier ease in the annual cost of the Debt would result. 

li|ts. Frederic Harrison’s “curious speculation." 

■ In an article entitled “ Then and Now,” intended 
p be a crushing reply to the Suffragettes, Mrs. Frederic 
larrison, after indulging in various speculations, re¬ 
marks :— 

.‘Another curious speculation is whether woman is not com¬ 
mitting a sex suicide, destroying all that she has won in the 
(Ut, atrophying her tinest qualities of heart and brain. 

- ’ Mrs. Harrison— 

elieves that the adventures of the militants have effectually 
doled any slight feeling there might have been in the country 
Ot any measure of women’s suffrage. It is felt that this much 
if good has been done : we see for the first lime what the 
foUtical woman demands ; she will be satisfied with no half- 
pftS. The seat in Parliament, admission to public office, the 
feftt on the Bench—these are the true goals. If the vote were 
itven to-morrow the agitation in a worse form would continue 
fl^-Jhese further “ rights,” as they would be called, and then for 
^"'passing of certain measures. Women desire all the privi- 
i without the duties and responsibilities of men. 

NOT A BRITISH MINIS'!RY OF FINE ARTS? 

||Mis8 Gertrude Kingston, at the close of a long and 
teresting article comparing German and English 
itres, declares:— 

« time has come when the fine arts must be put on some 
tahd solid basis in England, just as in France and other 
“-y where a public office exists to deal with all questions 
,„.,8ltMjTto the arts. The question of the theatre must no 
td the arbitral, judgment of an individual without 
’.trainlngi/br^b Jtor must the sites of public Statues and 
m&Qft .accidental and haphazard discrimina- 
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tion of the olla. podrula of which local government is composed. 
The establishment of a Ministry of Fine Arts with its political * 
and permanent staff is so patent a necessity that it can only 
be a matter of wonderment that it does not already exist. 

WHY NOT CONSERVATIVE HOME RULE ? 

Colonel Henry Pilkington pleads for the adoption 
of MacDonnell’s system of Home Rule a'Xa plank in 
the Unionist programme. He says :— 

1 believe this to be the view -A’hich is gradually producing a 
powerful middle party among thoughtful Irishmen. The incli¬ 
nation to turn to the Conservatives for release, so unmistakable 
in Ireland, is riflnarkable. Yet surely the Parliamentary session 
of 1909 must have convinced most of us that our legislative 
machinery is no longer adequate to its task ; that some devolu¬ 
tion of Parliamentary work, from the scope of which Ireland 
could not well be excluded, has become, from the purely British 
• point of view, a pressing necessity. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN INTO THE FIRE. 
Commenting on the report of the Censorship Com¬ 
mittee, Mr. Bram Stoker says :— 

It really seems as though the dramatists, acting under the 
advice of the egregious Society of Authors, have been ill advised 
in asking for change of the law under which their craft has 
developed in freedom, status, and wealth. If the suggestions 
made in this Report should be carried into law they will assuredly 
find themselves in troubled wateis. Their work will run the risk 
of being censored by local as well as by imperial authorities ; for 
no local authority with power to license theatres (in which by the 
new law would be included music-halls) would permit its own 
freedom of action, piovided for the good of its own public, to 
be interfered with. 


THE MANNING OF THE FLEET. 


Mr. Archibald S. Hurd writes a well-informed 
quasi-historical article on the manning of the Fleet, 
which compels even the pessimist to believe in the 
reality of some kinds of progress. He says:— 

The impression that it is difficult to obtain the 128,000 
officers and men needed for the Fled ought to be well founded. 
Many reasons could be advanced in explanation of a shortage 
if it existed. Yet the truth is that the Navy is manned without 
difficulty, and the explanation is only in part due to the belter 
food, higher pay, and improved prospects of promotion. One 
of the main causes of the change must lie found in the officers. 
Finally, we have the ships and the men, and it depends on 
^Parliament how many more ships and liow many more men we 
shall have in the future. Our capacity for building ships and 
arming them is still unrivalled ; as many men as are required 
can he ohtained without difficulty, because the Navy is becom¬ 
ing increasingly populat. 

THE PARIAHS OF INDIA. 


The Bishop of Madras pleads for the out-castes of 
India, of whose future he is hopeful, thanks chiefly to 
the combined influence of* the British Army, which, 
makes the Pariah into a first-class fighting man, and 
the Christian religion, which makes him a man and a 
brother. He says :— 


The elevation of the out-castes will be the roost effeefiva. 
demonstration of the essential difference between Christianity '' 
and Hinduism. Here are fifty million people whom Hinduism : 
has reduced to a state of utter misery. The Christian Church" j 
holds out to them the right hand of brotherhood, and givrts them;: 
a new life. -t ’ , ‘WiCik 

•• - . .- ■ ---—— . : 

Britannia gives a very good account of Wfekt $jjj^ 
going on around the Empire, not so much frontTOtpjj 
political point of view, as from that of 
development and expansion. , 




The odd thing about the December Fortnightly is 
that it does not contain a single article bearing upon 
the political crisis. There are three articles on 
dramatic subjects, four on foreign politics, but the 
Budget and the Crisis are absolutely ignored. Its 
contents are perhaps all the more interesting on that 
account. . 

THE POLITICAL EVOLUTION OF AMERICA. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, commenting on % Mr. Hearst’s 
defeat of Tammany in New York, says :— 

There can he no doubt that American* are turning with a 
growing decisiveness, towards government by commission as the 
only visible way out of their municip.il confusion. They are 
now in despair turning towards a plan that restricts and virtually 
annihilates the Council, and vests either in the Mayor or in a 
small board of executive officers the supreme power. This is a 
development which translates into terms of politics the concen¬ 
tration of authority which has revolutionised the conduct of 


Gamaliel Bradford, Jun.,gives a very enftrtaining de¬ 
scription of the novels which found readers two thou¬ 
sand years ago in Greece, They are novels as full 
of thrilling adventure as any penny dreadful of our 
days 4 but— 

Nevertheless, there is a singular sweetness of tone, a kindliness, 
an element of human sympathy ; there is a high estimate Of 
virtue and goodness, even where they are not habitually prac¬ 
tised ; most remarkable of all, there is an entire seriousness 
in the treatment of moral questions, an almost naive sincerity, 
nothing whatevci, absolutely nothing, of the leer of Ariosto 
and Boccaccio, or even of the riotous coarseness of Chaucer 
and Rabelais. This delicacy of tone is perhaps thq^ most 
peculiar thing about the Greek novels, and is especially what 
convinces me that they must have been written for women. 

in in sen's workshop. * 

Mr. W. Archer reviews the recently published col¬ 
lection of the manuscripts left by Ibsen, which show 


American industries. The popular view of the President’s 
functions is that he is in the While House to save the nation 
from Congress. The popular view of a Governor of a State is 
that he stands between the people and the people’s representa¬ 
tives, to protect the former and bridle the latter. Everywhere 
throughout America the tendency is to call in autocracy to safe¬ 
guard democracy against itself. In no other way do Americans 
sec a chance of fixing responsibility and holding thepr elected 
officers to account. 


his plays in the making. Mr. Archer says :— 

The whole publication is entirely and eminently justified. To 
the student of dramatic technique these documents are of incom¬ 
parable value ; and, for my own part, I have never felt Ibsen’s 
genius more clearly than in comparing his first conceptions with, 
bis finished work. It is as though we watched a city turning,, 
at a magician’s touch, from biick to marble. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


THE HOPE OF SIR GILBERT PARKER. 


Sir Gilbert Parker pins his hope lor the future to 
the trinity of Small Holdings, Land Banks, and 
Co-operation. He says 

To small ownership we may look to kindle the ambition and 
stimulate (he energy of the people of the soil, to give them an 
honourable and profitable career in familiar surroundings, to 
save them from the bitter necessity of expatriation, ur the moie 
wretched life of the overcrowded dwellers in the towns. On 
organised combination we must rely to enable them to meet and 
overcome the many difficulties of the hard struggle which 
modern conditions demand as the price of success. By the 
combination of the two we may hope for a solution of some 
at least of our social problems—for an increase of national 
wealth, for the re-invigoration of the people, for the main¬ 
tenance of national stability. 

„ TWO NOTABLES OF THE PAST. 


There are two pleasantly written articles devoted 
to two notables of past days—William Beekford, the 
millionaire author of “ Vathek,” and Lady Holland, 
the despot of Holland House. Mr. John Fyvie gives 
US a very careful study of Lady Holland :— 


Selfish, yet generous; irreligious, yet superstitions; whim- 
■ Steal, provoking, rude, yet obliging and considerate; an 
unna tural mother, yet a staunch friend; capricious and tyran- 
nical, yej always fascinating ; Lady Holland was, as Greville 
“ wfell says, “a very strange woman a character difficult even for 
who had known her intimately to describe—impossible, 

• perhaps, for those who have not known her at all. 

Mr. Lewis Melville’s account of Beekford is not 
-«:j*il« interesting:— 

S&ijSIwtfnS a genius and a million, he lived his life as he pleased ; 
Mspie welcoming his friends, and opening wide his doors to dis- 
writers, artists, and musicians, he held (he rest of the 
fjgjp jrtejat "bay, and spent his days with his books and pictures, 
the piano, and superintending his gardens. So well did 
q«§§fl>idcy hialife that, when in his eighty-fifth year the flame was 
out, he could say truthfully, “ I have never known a 
I^Sptfent's .Wow 


Mr. H. M. Pauli contributes a modern morality- 
play, in two acts, entitled “The Painter and the 
Millionaire,” and Mr. T. Sturge Moore a short play,' 
in blank verse, on the old familiar theme of Orpheus, 
|nd Eurydiee. Captain Creed discourses on Polo, 
which, he tells us, " 

stands at the parting of the ways. If the hoTse-coping element’ 
—which may be looked upon as pnSessional --is not compelled' 
to relinquish conttol of the destinies of English polo, the game, 
as a sport for gentlemen is doomed. This issue, and nothing’ 
less, hangs in the balance. It must necessarily be decided la¬ 
the immediate future. 1- 

Mr. Galsworthy writes on the Future of the Dramn 
in England, which, he says, will be divided between; 
two schools—the naturalist, revealing the real, and the; 
romantic mystic, revealing the ideal. Mr. Macdonald 
gives a brilliantly vivid description of MadaOifij 
Steinheil’s trial and acquittal. 

In the Journal of the Royal United Service Instittf* 
tion for November appears a very strong plea frottf 
Vice-Admiral Sir C. Campbell for a Battleship apd 
Ocean-going Steamer Canal between the Forth apdi 
the Clyde. The route he proposes is one that follows! 
the Forth up past Stirling and far beyond to Lodi 
Lomond, and from Loch Lomond cuts through fo 
Loch Long. The cost has been estimated ^ 
^20,000,000. The canal would only want a ax fOW« 
lilt at exit and one at tjie entrance, maintaining thg 
level of Loch Lomond ali through. Besides the 
strategical advantages of enabling the Fleet to move 
speedily from one ocean to the other, it ‘would save 
the forty to fifty millions that are now required to be 
spent in making Rosyth a first-class dockyard in its 
exposed position. • 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

'■ In the rjNorth American Review for November 
Mr. B. N. Baker pleads for the re-establishment of an 
'.'American merchant marine. England, he says, pays 
^£3,200,000 per annum mail subsidies, the United 
States only ^600,000. Mr. S. J. McLean describes 
the Georgian Canal, on which Canada is thinking of 
’ spending ^20,000,000. 

•>! A LINCOLN MEMORIAL. 

„ Mr. D. Y. Thomas concludes a paper on the Cotton 
Tax and Southern Education by making the following 
suggestion :— 

OC-late there has been considerable discussion ns to what is the 
' most "suitable memorial to erect to tli • memory of l’n .uient 
'Lincoln on this the one-hundredth anniversary of his uirth. 
,,Lincoln spraifg from the poor whites of tile South and devoted 
‘ .bis life to the task of setting the negro free. What more fitting 
memorial could be conceived than the creation of a permanent 
'‘fund to advance the intelleiHial freedom of these tv\ o classe-, ? 
J Will not our common cnuiury set aside £ 17,000,000 for this 
.purpose? We will call it tlie Lincoln Memorial Fund for the 
Advancement of Southern Education, a nidVmment more 
f enduring than bronze and far more seiviceable than any splendid 
"Appian Way leading to a battle-field. 

EYES AND NO EYES. 

Mr. C. W. Larncd dwells upon the fact lhat the 
' tendency nowadays is not to see most of the things 
"‘that pass before our eyes. This he calls the habit of 
^'blind-sight. To correct it he recommends the 
: reader to— 

‘ endeavour to recall the details of physiognomy, of di css, of car¬ 
riage, of habit, both of friends ami of casual acquaintances ; 
.finally, of passing strangers. From that pass to action aijd 

■ associations. Next, cariy your range of visual acumen into 
'Nature in your daily walks. Upon your return fumi your 
1 various excursions take a few moments for the pieparation of 

■ a brief mental memoir and itinerary—develop your negative 
;■ and file it. Presently your interest will lie very much 
1 stimulated, and you will be considerably astonished not only at 
^ the enormous amount of significant matter lhat has hitherto 
■wholly escaped you, but at your latent capacity to seize and 

■ retain it. Finally, you will discover that the old habit of blind- 
sight has departed. 

THE BEST KIND OK LICENSING REFORM. 

Mr. R. E. Macnaghten says :— 
i- The true solution of the Tcmpeiance question lies in Local 
"Option combined with a licensing system of disinterested 
1 management; and in no case should the unit of one licensed 
’ house for every thousand of the population be exceeded. 
{ Local Option should for this purpose embrace the power ol 
".deciding, by a substantial majority, the simple question of 
Licence or no Licence ” ; while a bate majority should have 
f-the further power of reducing the number of licensed houses and 
also reducing the daily period of hours during which alcohol 
* ! }c6uld be legitimately sold. Disinterested management should 
' combine the principles of a company (<i) limiting its share¬ 
holders’ profits to five per cent., and (b) giving to i's employes, 
addition to their salary, a liberal commission on the sale 
'/‘of food and non-intoxicants. The bar should be absolutely 
’j Abolished, and the surplus profits be so disposed of as to remove 
up the municipality or city anj motive for encouraging the 
^c in alcoholic liquors. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

I rejoice to see my old friend, Mr. Quesado, vindi- 
_ triumphantly the light oi Cuba to the posses- 
‘Mon of the /sle of Pines. Hr. Seligman discusses the 
"isolations *>f State and Federal Finance. 


THE FORUM. 

The first article in the Forum 
important question whether or not 


discusses the 
the American 
Constitution should be amended. As was announced 
in the October numbei? the legislatures of thirty 
States have signified their desire for a convention to , 
amend the Constitution. For instance, “/Vs electoral 
college” should be abolished, the meefSslg-time of 
Congress perhaps altered; and there should not be 
the long lapse of time there nowvoften is between the 
date of a sepresentative’s election and that of his 
taking his seat. The lengthening of the Presidential 
term to six years would be a popular change, “ with 
ineligibility for re-election.” Many persons think a 
mere majority, not a two-thirds vote, should suffice to 
make law of a measure which has not received the 
Presidential sanction; the advisability of woman 
suffrage would be at any rate argued, and there would 
be amendments authorising Federal regulation of the 
liquor traffic and of marriage and divorce. The 
writer says the conclusion must be that the Constitu¬ 
tion could be beneficially amended, and then adds 
that it is another matter whether it is wise to attempt 
its amendment. 

The Article on “ The Popular Element in litera¬ 
ture ” argues that the public is still, and always has 
been, the soundest judge of literary values. “ We 
were never in more need of a truly free and tren¬ 
chant academic criticism, such as England had in the 
days of Christopher North ; but if all the critics were 
suddenly smitten dumb, the artists and the people 
could still guide each other as of old,” The ordinary 
man (“the people”,) applies words without being able . 
clearly to say why he applies them. He jumps, I 
gather, to right conclusions by wrong means. But 
he likes to be made to feel, and he is always being 
made to think. He does not, it is pleaded, enjoy 
the badrn .->« of bad writing; what he enjoys is the 
good aluays more or less present in it. In Art 
he prefers Boi lean’s female heads to Whistler’s 
etchings; he does not see that the former are 
out of drawing, he merely sees that they*, are 
much prettier; and similarly he prefers “ Lorna 
Doone ” to “ Anna Karenina,” not because it is 
inferior fiction, but because it is much better 
romance. In short, he cannot make comparisons 
beyond his ken. 

Another article is uport M. Georges Sorel, whose t 
name came up prominently at the time of the French 
postal strike, and his “ Reflections sur la Violence.” 
M. Sorel seems to be against everything except 
violence and himself. He is violently against 
Socialists, for instance. He propagates bis ideas by 
his writings only, for he is a poor speaker, and 
certainly not a demagogue. His idea seems to* be aV 
general strike, the sudden capture by working merit; 
of all industrial property. And yet he does notfj 
really, believe in this great strike ; it is merely* 
a myth, something to strike the imagination and 
the will. '}■% 
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WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

There is little of exceptional interest in the 
December number. Mr. H. J. I )arnton-Fraser asks, 
“ Is the Budget Socialistic ? ” and answers in the 
emphatic negative. 

Mr. Lewis H. Berens finds the root of unemploy¬ 
ment in our present land system, and supports the 
Budget as the first step towards radical measures of 
land reform. * 

Mr. P. J.‘ Reid outlines the various measures of 
collective legislation, taxation, and ownership neces¬ 
sary to achieve a true industrial democracy. 

Mr. Gerald G. Walsh declares that Friedrich List, 
who is generally spoken of as the champion of Pro¬ 
tection, was almost as much a Free 'Trader as Mill. 
“ To List, as to Mill, the. only raison d'etre of a 
Protective machine is the fostering of national 
ndustry.” 

Romola Piggott discusses Meredith’s Women with¬ 
out any summary generalisation, save that women in 
full sanity of soul and body, who keep faith with 
Nature, should make the mothers of the future. 

Paul Goodman favourably reviews the New Theo¬ 
logy from a Jewish standpoint. The new theology, 
he says, has arrived at the ideal of Judaism* and the 
Kingdom of God on earth, and has not only gone 
back to Jesus and St. Paul, hut to the Jewish prophets. 

FRY’S MAGAZINE. 

Fry's Magazine naturally devotes some space this 
month to winter sports. 'The frontispiece shows a 
bobsleigh run, and one article, with many illustra¬ 
tions, deals with ski-ing for women, it is really for 
the sake of ski-ing, says the writer, that so many 
English people go every year to Switzerland now. 
Ski-ing is not, we are assured, nearly so difficult and 
dangerous as it looks. Indeed, the sooner novices 
get it into their heads that it is comparatively easy 
the better. There is no reason why a week’s practice 
alone should not make a woman capable of taking a 
short ski-ing trip. 

The article “Saving a Blank Day,” by Mr. G. 1 ). 
Armour, is upon goat-stalking in the Highlands, on 
the West Coast of which especially there are many 
wild goats. It is quite easy to imagine that goal- 
stalking might be excellent sport, and that goat paths 
are often difficult to follow and extremely steep. As 
the writer says, deer-stalking must always remain a 
sport for the rich, hut he does not see why goat- 
stllking, which is quite a sport for the poor, should 
not possess many of the charms of dccr-slalking, as 
well as some of its own ; and he thinks it only 
requires to be better known to be much more 
appreciated. In many ways it is very similar to 
deer-stalking. 

Of the other articles, one deals with foxes, fox- 
; hounds and hunters, the writer of which says that 
-many foxes live to a ripe old age, being too sly both 
for the hounds and for the huntsmen. Other papers 
are upon bridge stories, and “ Boxing as a Profession." 
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THE COUNTRY Ht>ME. | 

The opening article in the December number of 
the Country Home gives us a picture of Ore King as a 
country gentleman. Mr. R. C. Reed says Sandring¬ 
ham is one of the best equipped and most excellently 
managed estates in the kingdom. Anmer Club House, 
thrqp miles from Sandringham, was opened by the, 
King a few weeks ago. Refreshments, including 
alcohol, may he obtained there; hut no public-house 
is allowed on the estates. The labourers’ cottages,, 
the rents of which do not exceed jQ 4 per annum, are 
ideal dwellings. As a farmer he takes the liveliest 
interest in the agricultural pursuits incident to the 
estate. * ;; 

A seasonable article is that by May Sharp on 
the cultivation of mistletoe. Many gaVdeners have)* 
tried in vain to reproduce mistletoe by grafting." 
Recently a successful plan of inoculation has been 
hit upon. A young apple-tree is recommended for 
the experiment. A spot as near the trunk of the tree 
as possible and on the under side of the branch 
should be lightly scraped with a knife until the thick 
brown surface is removed anti the green layer below ' 
shows. A fine berry should he pressed close on thae;A 
scraped spot. The burst berry with its seed ought’., 
to adhere to the branch, and a few hours of" sun . 
should harden it. Several inoculations should be'! 
made on different branches, as many will probably : 
fail. It is therefore evident that the inoculator must; 1 
have infinite patience. When mistletoe is once,; 
established in a tree it cannot be eradicated; and as; 
it feeds on the juices of tin; tree, it may in time over-., 
power the tree and kill it. 

Mr. Wilfred Maik Webb has an article on Nesting*, 
Boxes, and “ Ragged Robin” writes on the Windsor 
Chair Industry at Aldbourne, in Wiltshire. 


The Century Magazine. 

Travel papers form a large part of the Century this 
month. 'The magazine opens with the first of Mr,.- 
Robert 1 lichens’ series of articles on “The Holy?, 
Land,” with M. Jules Gerin’s almost incredibly" 
coloured illustrations. “ Baalheo, the Town of the 
Sun,” is the subject of the (*rst article. Another travel* 
paper is upon Curueoa. “ a little paradise in the Dutch; 
West Indies” ; and a third upon motoring in Nor* 
way, where the American invaders found the roads 
very had. Mr. Stephen Phillips has a little poem, 
“London Solitude,” which puts strikingly the great* 
solitude of a great city; and Madame Modjeska’g 
Memoirs begin. ,? 

Mr. C. W. Lkal>b eater continues, in .th$ 
November Thcosophist, his marvellous foreshadojirtfigii 
of the sixth Root race which is shortly to bo'gvolved, 
on this planet. Mr. Edward Scliure discusses “ the;, 
mystical idea in the‘work of Richard Wagner,” and 
Johan van Mancn discourses on “Nutrition and- 
Evolution.” * 




Reviews. 


THE THRUSH. 

'The Thrush, a shilling magazine, which has made 
^ appearance in December, is in reality a revived 
fctm of the Thrush published in 1901. The new 
jft|gazme, like the old, is devoted to. poetry, new and 
j^ginal poems, though in the new form articles on 
poetry are included. The present number contains 
3pems by Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, Lady Lindsay, 
Sir, Alfred Perceval Graves, Mr. Norman Gale, Ethel 
Clifford, and other writers, some twenty in number, 
(ilr. Ford Madox Hueffer contributes an article on 
Modern Poetry, and Mr. Sydney C. Roberts writes 
jh d^ence of Parody. An article on Mr. Henry 
jfattass, the novelist, by Mr. Frank A. Swinneiton, is 
$te only iteip not coming wit jin the scope ot the 
Ipgaiine. 

|vMfc. Alfred Perceval Graves’s poem is entitled “ My 
Serial. 1 ” The following verses are quoted from the 
poem, T. Mullett Ellis’s “ The Garden ” :— 

Now when a child is born, 

Beneath the Star of Morn, 

A Poet’s thought leaps into life divine. 

As pure and undefiled 
As is a newborn child ; 

As vital us the light in bubbling Mine. 

And children joying in that garden blight 
Make if a hallowed place of fresh delight ; 

A place of gaiety and gambolling, 

A garden jubilant whence l'oels sing. 

^1 a|a Di i|i 

They shall not, cannot die. 

They bloom eternally, 

The dream-children of Song ; the progeny 
Of Phantasy and Spirit. 

The beauty they i'llieiil 
Is like a lyrical prayei and J.itany 
That lifts them unto God, and on Ilis Breast 
Like Lenten lilies lain they lneatlie and rest, 

Exhaling fragrance e’en when shiiiiln.-iiiig. 

Pure, iu the garden whence the Poets sing. 
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i 1 * Blackwood. 
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&JJlacAi('ood for December is chiefly notable for Sir 
Ifcdbert Anderson’s Reminiscences, and lor a startling 
" er on the Intellectual Bankruptcy of Liberalism, 
Ijkjbh have been separately noticed. In “ Musings 
lout Method’’ the laic Professor Lombroso is 
Vehemently denounced and his woiks tleseribed as 
’mass of incoherent anecdotago," ami strong 
KCeption is taken to llic suggestion of a British 
lifcSdemy corres|xmding to the French. The report 
® the Censorship of Stage Plays is dosmbed as a 
jfiumph lor the Censor,” “a masterpiece in the art 
intellectual dialogue,” and a relutation ol the 
Nintive playwnglu. 

EgE Character Sketch in the Badminton Magazine 
r December is devoted to Mr. Robert Gore, of 
Indon, a trainer of steeplechasers. This number, 
jjftch concludes the twenty-ninth volume, is as 
nimbly illustrated ami as lull of interesting reading 
StfStoy ol it$ predecessor^ 


THE OCCULT MAGAZINES. 

The Hindu Spiritual Magazine for October pub¬ 
lishes a thoughtful article on “ Vaishnavism, or the 
Religion of Love.” It fqjlows this up by an article 
describing the spiritualistic researches of Sir W. 
Crookes, and an Indian study of Animal Magnetism 
and Mesmerism. 

The Occult Review publishes an into feting article 
bv Mr. R. B. Span on “ Spontaneous PhefMnena,” from 
which it would seem that Tenby holds a record as a 
place for haufited houses. Mr. A. E. Waite writes on 
“The Tarol, a Wheel of Fortune”; Mr. W. J. Col¬ 
ville on “ Initiation and its Results." I regret to see 
that the editor so far forgets the courtesies of contro¬ 
versy as to describe my reports of conversations with 
eminent deceased statesmen as “ bogus interviews.” 

The Stars and the General Election. 

The Occult Radew publishes-a prediction, based on 
astrological data, that the Ministerialists will be 
beaten at the coming General Election, The writer 
says :— 

It would, I think, be impossible to conceive a worse figure 
from the point of view of a Government appealing to the 
people. The figure is indeed too sensational a one for any 
culinary Genoial Election, and events of a dramatic character 
may confidently be anticipated. An appeal to the People 
under such a celestial configuration would result in a crushing 
disaster to the Government in power. Mr. Lloyd George will 
lie under a cloud fen some time to come. Though Mr. Bal- 
fom will return to power in the early part of the new year 
he will not hold the loins of government long—not, I esti¬ 
mate, moie than two and a half years at the outside. The 
spiing and summer of 1912 are most ciiticnl for him. He 
will not weathet the storm—if he is still in power at that date. 

Why must the disaster be to the Government in 
power ? Why not to the House of Lords, whichJias 
usurped the supreme power in the State ? 

A Tkihute to SiuumsTic Methods. 

It is so often asserted that Theosophists condemn 
the methods known as spiritualistic, that I am glad to 
quote non) the Thcosophist of November the follow¬ 
ing emphatic declaration by Mis. Bcsant. She 
says: — 

The methods known as spiiitualistic are the only methods 
within the immediate use of the unLiained, and lieucc are of the 
greatest value in destioying the picjuilices of the scientist and 
the ui.iteiialist and in giving physical and tangible proofs, 
uvui'able lu eveiyone, of the continuity of consciousness through 
death. They are a sign of tlie dunging age through which the 
world is passing, a herald of the Hppioaching era in which the 
hairier of death will lie broken down, the invisible become the 
visible, and the physical and astral worlds will intermingle. ' 


While we have been thinking that it has been 
such a bad year all the world over, it is cheering to 
read in Britannia for November of Canada’s reconi 
harvest. From East to West of the Dominion the 
harvest lias been excellent, not only in quantity tJUte 
also in qualify. The total wheat crop this year is.pqt 
at 168,386,000 bushels, or 26 per cent, more l* 11 
last year. "A series of articles by Miss J. B, -Mi 
llruce on “ Canada as 1 Found U” is begun iriKtf v 
number, * * **' 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

Professor Ferri on Cesare Lombroso. 

The death of Professor Lombroso has inspired a 
lumber of eulogistic articlesan Italian magazines. No 
ess than four appear in the two November issues of 
he Nuova Antologia. Of these by far the most 
nteresting is that contributed by a friend and disciple 
>f Lombroso, Professor Enrico Ferri, the Socialist 
eader. He .claims for his .master a place beside 
Darwin, Spencer, and Pasteur as one of the giants 
>f modern international science. A Jew by descent, 
md a doctor by education, Lombroso’s whole life 
was devoted to scientific research, and for thirty years 
his name, to the glory of Italy, has been indis¬ 
solubly linked with that of the new science created by 
him of criminal anthropology. He threw rays of 
light into the bitter abyss of human misery, in¬ 
vestigating crime, madness, prostitution, alcoholism, 
cretinism. His life’s work was based on the sove¬ 
reignty of the established fact; for him it was the 
first indispensable condition of scientific work. 
After studying man as lunatic and as criminal, he 
devoted much time to man as genius, asserting 
that genius was but a form of degeneracy • but it 
is less well known that but for increasing ill-health 
he would have made an equally searching investiga¬ 
tion into man as saint. 

HIS VIEWS ON PSYC1HC PHENOMENA. 

Professor Ferri relates with candid disapproval 
that in his last years Lombroso, with his passion for 
studying facts, devoted his attention to spiritualism, 

“ and, under the emotion of an evocation of his dead 
mother, he even persuaded himself of the truth of the 
phenomena. And his last work, shortly to be pub¬ 
lished, offers a further confirmation of his courage 
and his sincerity in asserting what seemed to him the 
truth in defiance of public opinion.” Ferri relates 
that Lombroso confessed to him that his mother’s 
ghost taSlkd to him in Piedmontese dialect, whereas 
in her lifetime she had talked the Veronese dialect.* 
Yet he continued to assert that it was her voice ! 
^Ferri, however, declines to accept that Lombroso 
really believed in spirit intercourse, but only that 
from out of a mass of trickery and imposture science 
cpuld unravel a nucleus of remarkable neuro-psychic 
facts. Ferri sums up his friend as a candid soul, of 
infinite goodness of heart,* an exemplary husband and 
father, responsive to every ideal of justice and pro¬ 
gress ; in a word, not only a great scientist, but a man 
of virtue. 

The Rivista Jnternaziomle is publishing a series of 
well-informed articles on the English Poor Law, by 
s ,,G; Oarrara, with a summary of the recommendations 
; of the Royal Commission. 

Lettura contains an admirable article enlivened 
I^Wt iogenious illustrations, intended to bring ihome 
“Stisjpi^hple the. appalling cost to Europe of the existing 
* peace.” It is about time, declares the author, 
that we buried the old saying, “ Si vis 


pacem etc., and the present condition of Europfe is 
but a false peace. m 

The learned quarterly the Rivista di Seitnza , 
discusses earthquakes, the formation of mountains,, 
the philosophy of history, etc. There is no English 
contributor this month, but Professor Carver, of 
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Harvard, writes on “ Diminishing Returns and. 1 ^*; 
Value.” 

The Rassrgna Nazionak, in common with other 
reviews, writes with complacency of the Tsar’s visit 
to Racconigi, and defends Signor Tittoni against the' 
many attacks made on his policy. It is generally ,, ,*§ 
felt in Italy that a closer understanding with Russia 
strengthens her position without in any wayTfore- f 
shadowing the collapse of the Triple Alliance. 

. ' 'k 
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THE DUTCH REVIEWS. 

Lovers of music will turn to the article on Romain 
Rolland in Orize Ecuw, having enjoyed the first instal¬ 
ment last month. The present contribution deals 
with Holland’s book on “Musicians of To-Day," jj 
meaning modern musicians generally as distinguished.;"^ 
from the old composers. Rolland thinks a great deal^J 
of Wagner’s compositions. Of Richard Strauss he',,‘;| 
speaks as the man who was bold enough to compose ;*? 
a heroic epic ; the “ Syinphonia Domestica " is a very 
audacious production. ' 

A lady writes on the second centenary of the * 
Rattle of Pultowa, and the defeat of Charles XII. of;;| 
Sweden by Peter the Oreul of Russia. The Dutch, 
so it seems, had much to do with the development of/| 
Russian culture, and Peter the Great sent a Captain* 
Ostrogarden to the Hague as a special messenger to; 
bring the news to his Minister there. There is a coft*q| 
tinuation of the article on Abraham Lincoln, which 
really a history of the slave question, with copiouS 
quotations from speeches. t'il 

In Vragen ties Tijds Margaretha Kalff writes op;i 
the Girl Undergraduate, and quotes rilany different^ 
opinions concerning her. More high schools foijvj 
girls are wanted in Holland. Whatever may bd# 
thought of girl students, we all recognise that the$' 
conditions of life have changed very considerably 
women during the last thirty years. The wriW*| 
points out that illness is more prevalent among,; 
female than among male students in several coun¬ 
tries ; in some the percentage of illness increases with 
the length of the girl’s sojourn, being much greater in 
the third than in the first year. A similar fact may 
be noticed here and there among school teachers. 

In Elsevier we have the usual number of good 
illustrations with readable text accompaniments. 
Willem C. Brouwer’s designs in pottery are describe ' 
and reproduced; vases, jugs, and all kinds of u* 
are shown, and there is an excellent sepnr- 
piece. Contributions on Native Art 
several queer and otherwise ’’ 

Scenes on and round the !•' 



pictures of Chinese dwellings and pthir^i^ieei), istnd v 
W sketch of a famous*. b^^wfas^of ■ 

vCentury, Geert van Wou—-all W|dV^rpi^i.ireacl»iig* \ > t 
if., j)e GUs eontains tnatiy, g<»^|?onwl>utioni; pro- 
. bably that on Married in Public 

^Positions will command rao^ atteblfen. .. Is it desir¬ 
able that married, women -pu« to hold 
public positions ? The' &t*s .of t&EUchool• teacher is 
jlsdtetl especially into consideration. ’Some munici- 
.pAlitjteS have decreed tftat a teacher musttesign when 
fesomes a wifli j hit tffe otbdfc.Wid, thore is a 
jganeral tendency, even where ofljeiaJ • opinion is 
/favourable to resignation, to takd eyejry circumstance 

B orisideration, Such d|erees- . often make for 

ss marriages. Supposes tbjake ftnotl ier aspect 
case,, a teacher is a mqln 6 r lA ttew can she forget 
me and little ones <dsh€#tedf of concentrating 
:ention on her work ? And is it right that she 
. Continue/her ; duties at such times as she is 
b^eoj^.af %* ch are the points of 

REVIEWS. 

K .y^RfTRtt; ip .Bbtteifr’d ITiempo discourses on the 
■H^U|^r:tp foreigners or strangers, the customs and 
M^pmbp t'^-Other' countries, which characterises most 
'Alter giving sOme interesting details con- 
Customs of different races in Africa, Asia, and 
jjj|p|ahi$, he tefers to Spain. Ill the Peninsula the 
l'|§frit of localism is very manifest and well recognised 
%y foreign writers; for instance, Martin Hume tells 
!;$fe that, for the Spaniard, Spain was not a fatherland 
$MMil very recently, and even to-day it is not wholly 
;;S0. The true mother country of the Spaniard was 
5 i Ms town or village or the particular district that 
/termed his world ; his countrymen were not those 
.Who spoke the same language in any part of Spain, 
but those who lived in his own division of the 
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quent commission of, numerous crimes. This con¬ 
dition of affairs demands preventive measures— 
measures which shall be framed with a view to care 
for the necessities of the poor and the interests of the 
rich. P. Fortunato Sanchez treats of the afforestation 
question. The resin from a pine-tree, he says, can be 
sold, after the tree has attained the age of twenty to 
twenty-five years, at an average price of fifty centimos, 
and sometimes the price 'goes as f$gh as one peseta 
(nominally about 9|d.). A hectare (nearly 2 } English 
acres) of land could be planted with 2,000 pines, 
producing at least 1,000 pesetas. 

Rspaha Moikrna contains some good articles, the 
two most attractive of which are those on Segovia and 
the Feminine Sex on Roman Coins. In the former 
Havelock Ellis gives a very interesting account of the 
old Spanish town, which he describes as a kind of 
sleeping city, whose quietude* is never disturbed by 
the noise of tourists or by commercial activity and 
the greed of gain. In the article on Roman Coins 
we learn that the portraits of women which were so 
profusely represented on coins in ancient Greece and 
Egypt were not permitted to figure on Roman coins 
until the eighth century ; there were representations 
of goddesses and mythological characters, but the 
ordinary woman was not considered worthy to rank 
with the goddesses on the coins. The first woman to 
succeed in having her effigy placed on the coins was 
Fulvia, daughter of Flaco, who married three times 
for the purpose of advancing her social position, and 
does not appear to have been very deserving of the 
honour. Oetavia, sister of Augustus, was the next 
woman to be portrayed on Roman coins; she figures 
as the central point of a veiy elaborate design, includ¬ 
ing a basket and two serpents, between the years 715 
to 7 j 7 of the Roman calendar. 


^country. 

’ Professor Adolfo Posada, the well-known writer on 
sociological subjects, contributes to La Lectnra an 
‘account of his visit to Lyons to inquire into the con¬ 
dition of the city since the abolition of the tax on 
'fobd-stuffs entering its portals. It was in 1901 that 
Lyons abolished the tax* and since that year the city 
-seems to have progressed satisfactorily according to 
vSdrtie, and not so well according to others. There is 
jm article on the Regeneration of the Gamut of 
Bounds which will interest musicians and others, and 
It Teview of an American book on the conquerors of 
Chili, in which the author, contrary to custom, finds 
Extenuating circumstances in regard to the violence 
practised by the conquerors, who may not have been 
W violent as most persons believe. 

*' i udad'de Dios contains an article on measures to 
•rime, in the course of which the writer says 
inequality of wealth, and still more its 
*<ous display by many of those who 
o class hatred and the eonse- 


The Bulletin of the In ter national Union of the 
American Republics is full of interest for those who 
are in any way connected not only with the Argentine 
or Hrazil, but with any of the smaller Republics. I 
find articles on all kinds of subjects, from quebracho 
wood to Paraguayan lace. Quebracho is a tree of 
which anyone who goes to South America is pretty 
sure to hear; it is very hard wood, admirable for 
“ sleepers,” and the bark u> useful for tanning. It is 
found in Brazil, Paraguay, and the Argentine, Other 
articles are upon the Argentine Railway Exhibition of 
1910 (the Argentine Centenary of Independence 
year); and upon Cathedrals of the New World, ’l'here 
are many illustrations, well reproduced, especially those 
of Mexican and other cathedrals. The magazine 
aims at being quite a bibliography, or, perhaps, com¬ 
pendium is the better word, of information as to what 
is being written about the Latin American Republics 
in both periodicals and books. It is quite right in' 
imagining them very interesting to anyone who h&A 
seen even a little of them. 
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M ODERN Language Teaching for November 
has two very interesting articles about the 
holiday courses at.Besan^on and Grenoble. 
It is pointed out that as regards economy it is just as 
well to go to Besan<;on or Grenoble, and I may add 
Dijon, as to go to Boulogne or Caen. The fares are 
dearer, but then the French Government permits 
half-fares for University students (second-class return 
from Paris to Grenoble costs jQz, third-class less, of 
course), and, when there, life is cheaper, the course of 
lessons of the best, one is surrounded by absolutely 
new facts and ideas, English students are few, and 
the country delightful. It is well to bear this in 
mind when making plans for next summer; of 
course, to get the demi-price tickets communication 
must be made to either place some weeks beforehand. 

EXCHANGE or HOMES. 

This ag un is a splendid chance for the acquirement 
of languages which is not yet sufficiently appreciated 
in England, chiefly because we cannot get rid of the 
idea of gaining something for nothing. “ I cannot 
be bothered with a stranger in my home and tin: 
consequent risk of discomfort,” says paterfamilias, 
who seems to forget that the advantages are great and 
must be paid for. Our committee of three—which 
includes the Hon. Secretary, Miss Batchelor, of the 
Modern Language Association, and Mr. Tonkin, 
who represents the business element—are confront'd 
always with the difficulty : “ How shall we make the 
scheme better known?” Twenty-four exchanges 
have been effected this year—only one, however, 
being with a German family. Four were for longer 
periods than the holidays. The requests from Ger¬ 
many were many, but English people willing to send 
a son or daughter to Germany were unattainable. 

As regards the exchange of letters, several French 
and German pupils and adults are asking for English 
correspondents, with the aim of mutual study each of^ 
the other’s language. 

The revised list of teachers interested in the cor¬ 
respondence is now in course of preparation. Will 
teachers of French and German who desire foreign 
correspondents for their pupils kindly send in their 
names, and in case of change, of school, their new 
address, to Bank Buildings, Kingsway ? 

ESPERANTO. 

The bazaar in aid of the lecture and propaganda 
fund of the London Esperanto Groups will be held 
at St. Bride’s Institute, Bride Lane, near Ludgate 
Circus, on December 16th and 17th. People who 
desire to know what Esperanto means are earnestly 
disked to attend. There is no entrance payment. 
\As the circular stales, “ All articles will be 
marked at reasonable prices, but people wishing to 
pay more will be quite free to do so." The other 
fgreat attractions will he the concerts, side-shows, and 
Spie exhibition of Esperanto literature, etc. This last 


is not necessarily for sale, especially some valuable 
bid documents, magazines, etc., loaned for the time 
being. Those not yet convinced of the need and- 
possibility of a common second language for interna¬ 
tional purposes should especially visit St. Bride’s. 
Mr. Andrews has lately defined language as a " signi¬ 
ficant sound produced musically by the organs of 
speech,” and this Esperanto is undoubtedly. ’Here 
is a specimen : “ Forte ni staru, fratoj amataj^ Pot 
nia sankta afero ; Ni bataladu kune tenataj, Per unu 
bcla espero." Give the full round Italian sound to 
the vowels, pronounce “ j ” as an English y,” jpund 
every letter, and try the effect; the idea contained tnr 
the words is of standing together, linked ]>y brotherly 
love, battling for an ideal hope. 

Mr. Harrison Hill’s entertainment ‘takes place .btt 
Monday, December 13th, at the Shoreditch Y.M.C.A,,". 
4, Kingsland Road. That it will be especially full 
of fun there will he no doubt. 

Sorrowful events are mostly mixed with the joyful 
The death of Major-General Cox, who worked sb 
devotedly in the Esperanto cause, is a great loM, 
and one that cannot be replaced. To his wife w® 
offer our heartfelt sympathy. , *' 

One of the new books is an acquisition and will bfl; 
a capital Christmas present for children or beginners. 
Translated by Miss Inman for the use of her group^ 
it is well bound, illustrated by J. R. Monsell, and cqjy 
rented by one of our finest Esperantists. “ (Gulliver 
tn Liliputlamlo" (Spenight and Co. is.) is naturally, 
a Bowdlerized version of the immortal Swift, following 1 
pretty closely that of “The Books for the Bairns."' 
From J. L. Biuijn, of the Hague, comes a capital^, 
wall-calendar, with a daily Esperanto quotation. 
Nothing could he more helpful to the vocabulary than 
to learn the daily portion ; the price is is. 3d. A 
second calendar, issued by Doninghaus and Co., 
Cologne, has parallel questions in English, French,, 
German, and Esperanto; the w eekly sheets are 
foolscap size, price is. 6d. Another package con¬ 
tains fourteen Barcelona Congress postcards, price 
is. id, post free. Again we are reminded that 
Messrs. Speaight arc re-issuing the charming Christ-- 1 
mas cards designed by Mr. Sheehan, and that 
Messrs, luck have also a series of most charm¬ 
ing cards by the same artist. As it is convenient 
to gel all these various items at one place, I 
give here the address of the British Esperanto Asso¬ 
ciation—133, High Holborn—from which all can be 
obtained. For the more advanced What Christmas 
present would be more acceptable than our unique 
Rhodes Knglish-Esperanto Dictionary (5s.), the only 
dictionary which gives for our own rich vocabula^- 
the Esperanto equivalents. It is a good witne- 
the value of Esperanto to put side by side •' 
of 567 pages and the little booklet 
roots from which the needed word-- ' 
compiled. (Review of Revii" 
ings, Kingsway.) 



Periodicals of the Month 

UndipftMs. head the tinder, will find a ready reference to the more important articles in the 
■W* 1 ' * Jf>* periodicals on the Topics of the Month. 
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^ /SIJPIAL AND POLITICAL. 

,^T *** N , 

Landless to the Land, by Home 
Work,” Dec. 

- it: H.’Land Banks, and Co-operation, by 
*• Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 
list LandjReform ? by J. Ellis Barker, 
*ent,” Dec. - 

live- Agricultural Policy, by C. Tumor, 
itov ^ i *)pp 

Afforestation, by G. A. Paley, “New Qrly,” 

• , ( 

i fsmall Holdings Act, by J. Lefdbnre, 
atjonal,” Nov, 


^Piring Artillery attd Modem War, by E. Mayer, 
ibliotheque UniyerseBe^ Nov. 

te h Army tufd the German Army from the 
Point ,"of View, by Dr. Lowentlial, “ La 
Nov. *5. 

' M>nltfg,Aerial Navigation : 

if- Present Condition of Aviation, by E. Lessard, 
HCotriapondaot," N&v. jo. > 
ajt CqhstiWtol "the Superiority of .an Aerial Fleet, 
^ Coat^imner P. Renard, “ Rev. des Deux Monties,” 

L , * ■' 

)tion- 

tbfy of Social Hygiene, by Dr. L. Caze, “ La 
fief Nov. 15. 

Prisons; 

broso and Criminology, by E. Wulffen, “ Nortl 
id Siid,” <Nov. 15. 

jrisonment for Debt, by Libcrtas, “Westminster 

eV,” Dec. 

al 

rrtiondsey—and After, by C. A. W. Pownal, 
v, “ National Rev,” Dec. 

Finance: 

'■ 1 $ the Budget Socialistic? by H. J. Darnton-Fraser, 

, “ Westminster Rev,” Dec. 

ijf’The Depreciation of Consols, and a Remedy, by 
Mackwortli Praed, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

■'"Lord Beaconsfield as a Tariff Reformer, by Sir R. 
^.!V Lethbridge, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

Rousing Problems : 

.j Problems of Town Development, by R. Eberstadt, 
j'y. “ Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 

Ireland: 

/!!“<Irish Policy and the Conservatives, by Col. H. 
|U Pilkington, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

Hibour Problems : 

VThe Campaign against Unemployment, by Dr. R. 
^i; '.8roda, “ International,” Nov. 

^alk Unemployment, by L. H. Berens, “ Westminster 
""Ny,” pec. 

Sour Remedies, by G. A. Parry, “ Westminster 


Welfare in America, by G. E. 


Navies : 

The Naval Policy of the Great Powers, by Vice-Adm 
Valois, “Deutsche Rundschau,”, ? Iov. 

Disarmament: 

Avebury, Lord, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 

Turner, Sir Alfred, on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 
Former Minister on, “ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 

The Struggle for British Supremacy, “ World’s Work, 1 
by J. F. Carr, Dec. 

The Truth about the Manning of the Fleet, by A. S 
Hurd, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

The Renaissance of the French Fleet, by Excubitor 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

French Naval Reform, by XXX, “ NouvePe Rev,' 
Nov. 15. 

The Reorganisation of the French Naval Arsenals, by 
XXX, “ Nouvelle Rev,” Nov. 1. 

Parliamentary (see also Electoral) : 

The House of Lords : 

Hobhouse, Prof. L. T on, “ Contemp. Rev,” Dec. 
Thesiger, F-. P., on, “ Empire Rev,” Dec. 

After “the Destruction of the Veto, by J. A. Hobson, 
“ English Rev,” Dec. 

Mr. Gladstone and the Crisis of 1909, by Sir F. A 
Clianning, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

Mr. Asquith, by Observer, “ National Rev,” Dec. 

The Intellectual Bankruptcy of Liberalism, “ Black¬ 
wood,” Dec. 

English Politics'for'England, by P. J. Reid, “West¬ 
minster Rev,” Dec. 

Social Questions, Miscellaneous : 

The American Tramp Question and the Old Vagrancy 
Laws, by Brain Stoker, “ North Amcr. Rev.” Nov, 
Temperance and the Liquor Traffic: 

Pioneering in Public House Reform, by Bishop Jayne, 
“Ch-tmbers’s Journal,” Dec. 

Local Option and After, by R. E. Macnaughten. 
“ North Ainer. Rev,” Nov. 

Theatres and the Drama : 

e 1 'iatitudes concerning Drama, by John Galsworthy. 
“ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

Repertory Theatres, by H. Granville Barker, “ New 
Qrly,” Nov. 

Things Theatrical in Germany and England, by Ger¬ 
trude Kingston, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

. The German Emperor and the Theatre, by Eulen- 
spiegel, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

The Censorship of Plays • 

’ MacCarthy, D., on, “New Qrly,” Nov. 

Stoker, Bram, on, “ Nineteenth Cent,” Dec. 

Women : • * 1 ' 

Woman’s Right to govern Herself, by Mrs. O. H* 
Belmont, “ North Amur. Rev," Nov. ■,, 

Then and Now, by Mrs. Frederic Harrison, “ Nine¬ 
teenth Cent,” Dec. _ 

The Lancashire Operative, by Dr. Eliz. 5 . Ches^oK 
“ National Rev,” Dec. u 

COLONIAL AND FpREIG-IL : 

Colonies r . . _ • fAmW 

Americanising British Colonies, by Q. Coir^ 





FWtjfn Affairs : 

The Control of Foreign Affairs, by H. N. Brailsford, 
“ English Rev,” Dec. 

Africa: 


Indiscretions 

“ Westminster RfeV,”©*<;> 

rrn v-v . y*» . r 1 . »< . "I ... 


yer A. G. Leonard 


“ English Rev,” Dec! The Out-Castes of I.ndwtt’by Bishop ofMHidlras, “ Nine 

Hca: teenth Cent,” Pec. • < ' . ^ At ' . 

France and the Ouenza ftegion, Algeria : Italy : ■ v ’ ' • , . . 

Gautier, E. F., on, “Rev. de Paris,” Nov. 15. The Year in Italy, by H. Edncustan, Atlanto 

Labordfere, M., on, “ Rev. d? Paris,” Nov. 15. Mthly,” Nov. - 4 2 ’ ' %i h; ; A 

Belgium and the Congo, by E. Vandervelde, “ Con- Jap§n : - .tyj\ •tfjArVb. 


temp. Rev,” Dec. 

The Congo and the Entrtitc Cordialc, by F. Challnyc, 

“ Rev. de 1 ‘aris,” Nov. 1. 

Antarctic Exploration : . 

The British Antarctic Expedition, by E. H. Shackle- 
ton, Geographical Jrnal,” Nov. 

Al North'Pdlf Research, by O. Baschin, “Deutsche Th .V.M a "^“ rian Convention, by K. AaaTeawa^^ 

Rundschau,’’Nov. _ ’_ N ’ . . . . .. ■ gA^.Ssjjl 

Australia • Panama Canal without American Ships, bj 

The Awakening of Australia, by F. A. W. Gisborne, . Amer. Rev, Nov. - v y 

“ Empire Rev,” Dec. P *^ ta • » , • u 

Austria-Hungary : 1 h £ ?™'* n . Bevolut,,jn > b * V ' B ^ rard ‘ 

The Power of Austria, by Capt. Battinc, “ Fortnightly _ , “ rib * 1 ° N ' ’ !. .LM 

Rev’’Dec Poland: - 

Austria, Hungary, and Croatia, by 1 . Daugnv, Polish Organisations on German Soil, by StMMfetoiN| 
“ Nouvelle Rev,” Nov. 15. ‘ . Spatz, “ Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 

P ' German Colonisation of 1 'oscn : • . -M 

Austria, Hungary, and Croatia, by J. Daugnv, “ Non- ^ov^' “ PreUSsi9che J ahrb{i<i f| 

velle Rev, Nov. 15. Dewit/, Land rat von, on, “ Preussisqhe Jahrbuchftf^ 

Cuba; Nuv ’ . 

T •• t?™' by & ^ Q ” CSa<Ia ' -<„'*?,“•* "Z '•or.agu*. R«id^ 

f Young Man, De<‘. . V\ 


ip. Rev,” Dec. The Conflict of Colour, by Bw L. 

Congo and the Kntdhtc Cordialc, by F. Challnyc, “World’s Work,” Dec. .vs,' 

lev. de 1 ‘aris,” Nov. 1. The Japanese as Colonists, by A. >«|S , 

ic Exploration : , “ Nord und Siid,” Nov. 1. . ’ • ^ 

British Antarctic Expedition, by E. H. Shackle- Mahomedamsm : * »r 

, h Geographical Jrnal,” Nov. 1 lle Tower o( Correspondant,” N 

r-_. : Manchuria: ■ 




r-.; 

team 
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“ North Amer. Rev,” Nov. 

Finland : 

Russia and Finland : 

Mechelin, L., on, “ English Rev,” Dec. 

Reuter, Prof. J. N., 011,’ “ English Rev,” Dec. 

France : 

M. Briand, by A. Tridon, “Amer. Rev. of Revs,” Dec. 
The Budget of 1910, by Victor Dalle, “ Grande Rev,” 
Nov. jo. 

Parisians and the Budget, by L. Mocquant, “ Nouvelle 
Rev,” Nov. 15. 

The Movement against the Financial Oligarchy in 
France, by Lysis, “ Grande Rev,” Nov. 10. 

Tariff Reform, by G. Eeckhoul, “ Kcv. Gdndralc,” 
Nov. * 


Ought France to lend Russia the 800 Millions Sterling ? South Ameiica 


Russia (see also Finland) : ’ . "j )'5 

Russia between Two Systems, by G. Khrotratal^ 
1 “ International,” Nov. . ' , 

Can Russia escape the Fate of Poland? by A, 'tfo Wfc jfltJj 
“ Nineteenth Lent,” Dec. $i§ 

Ought France to lend Russia the 800 Millions 
“ La Revue,” Nov. 15. ... V 

Secrets of the Scliluesselberg Prison, by O; SosIM 
“McClure,” Dec. ■ '- 3 $ 

Railway Construction and Colonisation in the T&t 
East, “ Pietissische Jahrbiiclier,” Nov. 1 

Siam: '■ cwj 

At the Court of Siam, by Grand Duke Boris of Russia* 
“ La Revue,” Nov. 15. * • 


“La Revue,” Nov. 15. 

Strikes and Mamime Inscription, by J. Charles Roux, 
“ Rev. des Deux Moxides,” Nov. 1. 

Germany (see also Poland) : 

Prince Billow, by A. Tardicu, “Deutsche Rev,” Nov. 
The Cause of Germanyjs Hegemony, by E. Flourctis, 
“ International,” Nov. 

Financial Reform, by G. Cohn, “ Yale Rev,” Nov. 

The Inheritance Tax, by J usti/rat Bamberger, “ Prcttss- 
ische Jahrbiicher.” Nov. 

Anglo-German Relations, by T. Kirkup, “ Contetnp. 
Rev,” Dec. \ F 

^slUand; 

iiTh*.’ Political Situation, 0^ P. Vcrschaue, “Corrc- 

B lant,” Nov. 25. 

dia is being r«-made, by Saint Nihal Singh, 
smational,” Nov. 

, of Indian Reform, by Aga Khan, “ National 

Bcc. 


(Germany and South America, by H. Graf SchlieffdtL 
“ Nord und Sud,” Nov. 15. 

Spain: 

The Truth about the Troubles in Barcelona, by Rfe 
F. Smith, “ Sunday at Home.” Dec. 

The Death of Feirer, by E. Bernstein, “ Sozialistische 
Monalshefte,” Nov. 4. 

Turkey: j 

Turkey Yesterday and To-day, by K. ZantiUM 
“ Deutsche Rev,” Oct, and Nov., and “ Nottvelli 
Rev,” Nov. 15. -A 

Turkey’s Future, by F. McCulIagh, “ International,’ 
NOV. ‘ Li 

United States: 

President Taft, “ World’s Work,” Dec. 

The F ailure of American Democracy, b^’ 

Brooks, “ Fortnightly Rev,” Dec. 

Relations of State and Federal F'inn' 

E. R. A. Seligman, “ North Ar 
The Cotton Tax and South • < 0*0 

Thomas, “ North Amo* . 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


!.—“THfe SURVIVAL OF MAN.”* BY SIR OLIVER LODGE. 

“ Having tried the hypothesis of telepathy from the living for several years, and the ‘spirit' hypothesis also for several years, 
t Jiave no hesitation in affirming with the most absolute assurance that the ‘ spirit ’ hypothesis is justified by its fruits, and the 
Other hypothesis is not.”—D k. IIodgson. • 

,1 ;1 “Tne hypothesis of surviving intelligence and personality—not only surviving, but anxious and able with difficulty to com* 
isjinicftle-—is the simplest anti most straightforward, and the only one that fils all the facts.”—S ir kfl.iVER. LodcL 
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The evidence jor the survival of man, that is for the persist' 
ence of human intelligence and individual personality beyond 
death, has always been cumulative ; and now, through recent 
developments of the ancient phenomenon of automatic writing, 
it is beginning to be crucial.—(1*. 335-) 

SCEPTICISM TRUE AND FALSE. 

Sir Oliver Lodge dedicates his hook to the founders 
of the 1 'sychical Research Society, “ the truest and 
most patient workers in an unpopular region of science 
that I have ever known.” The tribute is not unde¬ 
served—by the founders. Rut “ a mountain stream 
that ends in mud, methinks is melancholy,” and praise 
rightly due to Gurney and Myers and Sidgwick 
seems grotesque if applied to Messrs. Podmore 
and Pi 4 flington and Miss Johnson, who rule the 
roast to-day. Sir Oliver Lodge is one of the 

few survivors who have preserved the original 
tradition, but even he has an inveterate bias to 
unbelief which is sometimes sorely trying to his 
friends and admirers. In theory he is all right. He 
Sir Oliver reproduces his well-known passage com- advocates the “ scepticism of critical examination and 

.i- i.... i--. , i n q U j r y ” w hich he rightly regards as being as far as 

the Poles apart from the attitude of “ dogmatic denial 
and assertion,” which so often tries to pass itself off 
as the true expression of the sceptical spirit. But in 
practice the benumbing and paralysing influence of 
the modern atmosphere of dogmatic materialism 
often leads him to reject evidence on pretexts which in 
other departments of research he would dismiss as 
nonsensical drivel. 


AST month it was Signor Lombroso, the most 
distinguished criminologist in Europe; this 
month it is Sir Oliver Lodge, the eminent 
Resident of Birmingham University, who, with ring¬ 
ing and resonant accents of conviction, declare to the 
dull and incredulous ears of n ortals the fact of their 
Idimortality. A notable coincidence surely! If the 
hidebound devotees of the superstition of materialism 
jjtobuld hut read these two hooks, “ After Death — 
What ? ” and “ The Survival of Man,” they might 
,Mrhaps begin to see their own exceeding folly and 
ltd Realise how ineffably absurd are the cachinnations 
% which they have been indulging of late. Eor they 
IjwiH discover that they belong to the long category of 
^6 self-conceited ignoramuses who have at every 
$iage in the evolution of the intellect of man cried, 
Thus far and no further ! Beyond this nothing can 
lie known ! ” 


THE TUNNELLING OF THE ALVS OF DEATH. 


Sparing the progress that has been made in psychical 
Research to the tunnelling of the Alps :— 

‘J The boundary between tne two states—the known and the 
pnknown—h still substantial, but it is wearing thin in places ; 
m like excavators engaged in boring a tunnel from opposite 
Siflds, amid thejtoar of water and other noises, we are beginning 
Jfo hear now and again the strokes of the pickaxes of our com- 
Jides on the - other side.—(P. 337-) 

P'. 1 ' 

THE EXCAVATORS ON THE OTHER SIDE. 

V Messrs. Myers, Gurney, Sidgwick, autl Hodgson 
< Ure all hard at work on the other side, with the best 
|>fesults. *Sir Oliver says :— 

JiV Wc find deceased friends, smile of them well-known to us 
active memheis ol the Society while alive—especially 
vtlurncy, Myeis, and Hodgson*—constantly purporting to com- 
r jrianicate, with the express pin pose of patiently proving their 
identity and giving u> cross-correspondences between different 
Mediums. Wo also find them answering specific questions in a 
(ljuiner characteristic of their known personalities, and giving 
videncc of knowledge appropriate to them. We required 
infinite and crucial pmol, a proof difficult even to imagine as 
11 as to supply. The ostensible communicators realise the 
ed of such profcf just as fully as we do, and have done their 
to satisfy the rational demand. Some think they have 
jjj^MMxeeded, others are still doubtful. - (P. 336.) 

, FIRST CUMULATIVE, NOW CRUCIAL! 

**hject of this book is to describe in a compre- 
^ V l 'v the successive steps which have led 
M able conclusion :— 


' Sir Oliver 

-> 
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THE I RAN SCKN DENT IMPORTANCE OF THIS STUDY. 

Sir Oliver begins with the experiments which con¬ 
vinced him of the truth of telepathy, but the largest 
section of the book treats of “ automatic writing, 
trance speech, clairvoyance, etc.,” in which department 
he thinks “ the most direct evidence for continual 
personal existence and posthumous activity will most 
likely be found.” It would* be more accurate to say 
have already been found. For Sir Oliver Lodge tS 
the members of the S.P.R. at a recent meeting j 
both he and Mrs. Sidgwick are satisfied thaO 
have in very truth been brought into direct 
with the personality of Mr. F. W. H. Myers. * 
coveries of the first magnitude are, he declares* in 
process of being made in the region of psychology 
“ quite comparable in importance with those madojti 
the last century in physics and biology.” Here agft|tt 
he understates. These new discoveries are inednb 
parably more important, for they directly and vitaUy 
concern the life of every mortal man. 




Books of the Month. 




THE INTERDICT OF SCIENCE “ FA I, S ELY SO-CALLED.” 

At present the study of the world beyond the -grave 
is banned in the name of science. But, as Sir Oliver 
Lodge aptly reminds us,«it is only yesterday that 
science itself was a thing allied to heresy, a thing to 
hold aloof from, to shudder at, and to attribute to the 
devil. “ To early ears it sounded almost as the term 
witchcraft or magic sounds ; it was a thing from 
which to warn young people ; it led to atheism and 
to many abominations. It was an unholy prying into 
the secrets of Nature which were meant to be bid 
from our eyes.” In short, all the stock brickbats 
hurled against psychical students to-day were hurled 
a short time ago against the precursors of natural 
science. Even now there is some slight trace of 
lingering prejudice against Chemistry and Physics 
and Biology. How often have we not heard from 
pious lips warnings against “science falsely so-called” 
in support of theories as to the age of the world and 
the story of the creation which no educated man now 
believes. But what good is it ? Cui bono ? It is 
the old cry. Socrates declared that men ought not 
to concern themselves about the movements and the 
nature of the sun and the moon, for they ought not 
to waste time in speculation on things unknowable— 
things useless even could they be known. What 
would Socrates think to-day of the Nautical Almanac 
and the spacious ocean navigated by innumerable 
ships whose course is traced by the knowledge men 
have gained of what he called things unknowable ? 

THE CANUTES OF OUR DAY. 

As it has been so it will be. Comte limited the 
scope of useful inquiry to the solar system, barring 
out as unprofitable the study of the fixed stars. Each 
generation in its time plays the part of King Canute, 
and the demonstration of Southampton is repeated 
with equal punctuality by the advancing waves of 
human thought. At present the man in the street 
and the clever fellows who voice his prejudices in the 
newspapers are quite certain that the grave is the 
limit of the knowable. Now that the grave itself is 
being bridged they fussily refurbish the old arguments 
that have always been used against every attempt to 
extend the area of human knowledge. How foolish 
all this fury will appear a few years hence ! 

• 

A WORD FOR THE “ VENTURKSOMF. NOVICE." 

The first step towards reasonable investigation, says 
Sir Oliver Lodge, is a belief in the possibility of a 
fact Until men accept anything as possible they 
refuse to inquire into the evidence as to its existence. 
This may explain and excuse some of those to whom 
t. the possibility that they have a soul appears as 
IptiCredible to themselves as it sometimes dqgs to those 
lyhp ltnow them best. But fortunately there are others, 
by these others—“venturesome novices” 
jthCHign they may be—that the boundaries of human 
knowledge have always been advanced. 


THE TRUTH OF TELEPATHY ESTA LUSHED. 

Sir Oliver Lodge begins his survey bf describing 
his experiences in telepathy, which her thinks is now 
scientifically proved. He has his funny little preju¬ 
dices even here, as, for instance, when he refuses to 
allow any value to evidence as to the existence of 
this telepathic gift when it is developed to such an 
extraordinary extent that those who possess it can 
make a living out of it. This is about as silly as to 
exclude the evidence of professional experts in any 
other branch of science who make money out of their 
skill, on the ground that “ cunning in such cases is by' 
no means an improbable hypothesis.” But let* that 
pass. If Sir Oliver Lodge had rid himself of this 
absurd prejudice, he would have obtained far more 
conclusive evidence from a single sitting with the 
Zancigs than all that resulted from his laborious 
experiments with amateurs. It is no more just toj 
accuse telepathists of fraud and cunning deceit 
because they make money out of the exhibition of 
their faculty than to suspect Sir Oliver Lodge of 
dishonesty because he has made his living by scientific 
pursuits. 

CLAIRVOYANCE ALSO PROVED. 

Sir Oliver Lodge then passes in review the facts 
which prove that such , a thing as clairvoyance is a 
faculty possessed by many persons. He quotes cases 
of automatic intelligence, of the power of reading 
dosed books and sealed envelopes, of visions seen in 
dream, of the clairvoyance of the dying, of writing in 
foreign languages, and of cases of prevision. He ■■ 
confines himself to well-known and somewhat hack¬ 
neyed stories. He might have freshened up His 
repertory by the story of Lady Warwick’s motor" 
accident, of Vango’s speaking in Servian to M. 
Mijatovitch, and Julia’s twelve times repeated pre-.:. 
diction of Mrs. Morris’s death, all of which are fresh, 
authentic, and suggestive. But they do not bear the 
hall-mark of the S.P.R., so he passes them by on the; 
other side. Professor Sidgwick, Mr. Myers, and Sir; 
Oliver Lodge are agreed that prediction of future, 
events of an insignificant kind would be conclusive aS;> 
to the existence of supernormal, even if net post¬ 
humous, intelligence. 

THE QUESTION OF IDENTITY. 

Sir Oliver Lodge then proceeds to deal with auto-, 
matic writing and trance speech, the general truth of ' 
which all the prominent members of the S.P.R. 
accept without hesitation. Discussing the question 
of identity, Sir Oliver rightly says that proof of 
identity will usually depend on the memory of trifles, 
and that the objection frequently raised that com¬ 
munications too often relate to trivial objects shows ;» 
lack of intelligence, or, at least, of due though' 
the part of the critic. But he maintains that • 
question is as to the identity of one 
beyond the tomb, “We are boun' 4 
witness of anything that is i" 
some think, in the min'’ 









telepathy ” will account, for anything. 
Mb. qpd no incontrovertible proof of identity 
s^buattaihed, Fortunately the human reason 
the hypofcesis of spirit return infinitely more 
than this complicated theory of telepathic 
passed on from the subconscious mind for 
Jion to generation, only to flash out into.con- 
iness when "someone comes along who can fire 
^-latent spark. 

HOW IT CAH BE ESTABLISHED. 

Oliver asks, How, then, is it possible to establish 
fotity when the unfortunate revenant has to run 
gkufttlet of the following theories : —(i) Recru- 

..acenCe of lapsed memory; (2) Telepathy ; (3) 

inferred telepathy; (4) Clairvoyance. Grant Allen, 

' ie of his amusing short stories, told the adventures 
f a revenant who tried in vain to establish his iden- 
ity, and his own spirit told me the other day that his 
tehee on the other side proved that he had not 
aaggerated the impossibility. But Sir Oliver Lodge 
link* that the thing can be done :— 
um. 3 y gradually accumulated internal evidence, based on 
-pertinacious and careful record ; 

Em cross correspondences, or the reception of unintelligible 
§A?ts of one consistent and coherent message, through different. 
Mediums; 

By information or criteria specially characteristic of the 
opposed communicating intelligence, and, if possible, in some 
'Spue hew to the world. 

Alas, poor Ghost! But Sir Oliver thinks that 
those are the proofs which are in process of being 
attained. Let us hope when the few elect cases have 
succeeded in proving the reality of their return the 
Juidistinguished multitude of those who return to 
■greet their friends will be allowed to return across 
Jplte bridge of death without so rigorous an examina¬ 
tion of their passports. 

MRS. PIPER AND HER CONVERT. 

" Sir Oliver then turns to Mrs. Piper, over whom he 
fjeicpatiates for eighty pages. Mrs. Piper is the one 1 
solitary little ewe lamb of the S.P.R., and they 
'naturally make the most of her. He thus sums up 
jpis impressions of this famous medium :— 
wr. During trance her subconsciousness is at least occasionally in 
“Touch with a simulacrum ‘tsf hallucinatory representation of a 
cased person—whatever be the cause—a telepathic impression 
eiyed from the sitter perhaps, or, as appears more likely, 
.,_JB the surviving influence of the dead person.—(P. 319.) 

S;^jfhe old series of sittings with Mrs. Piper convinced me of 
IjSSSyal, for reasons which I should find it hard to formulate in 
'f ctrict fashion, but that was their distinct effect.—(P. 321.) 

|f Without following Sir Oliver more closely chapter 
>y chapter through this important and illuminating 
rk, let me quote some passages which are very 
jent to recent controversies, and which are also 
u>4aterest as expressing the matured convic- 
fxperienced and sceptical investigator. 

HLUE -Of TRIFLES AS TESTS. 

T ATwn objection that the return* 
-Osecall facts known to them. 


on earth life, arid therefore their identity 
suspected, Sir Oliver says:— ; ' ; 

It is proverbially difficult to control thoughts in order, and a 
communicator suddenly asked to remember an identifying cir¬ 
cumstance, or to send an appApriatc message, may feel rather 
as a person feels when set in front of a phonograph and told to 
“ say something brilliant for posterity.”—(P. 220.) 

Another objection is that the tests usually relate to 
more or less trivial occurrwices. It,is the trifles that 
identify. Great outstanding facts a) .' known to every¬ 
one, and are therefore useless as Ifcsts. Hence Sir 
Oliver well says, speaking of a returning spirit:— 

In however strenuous and earnest a spirit he might be— 
indeed, both ends of the line might be—yet when asked to prove 
and overcome the dread of illusion and personation, he would 
instinctively try to think of some trifling and absurd private 
incident.— (P. 241.) 

He says:— 

I have been constantly struck, while taking notes for'* 
stranger at a Piper sitting, with the apparently meaningless 
incidents which were being referred to; and yet afterwards, 
when I saw the annotations, I realised their meaning and appro¬ 
priateness.— (P. 240.) , 

THE CONTINUITY OF LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 

Equally just are his remarks—which I have not 
space to quote—concerning the importance which 
our returning friends attach to trinkets, or articles 
imbued with their own personality, and their indiffer¬ 
ence to mere money. What is it that the study of 
the other world, carried on in a scientific spirit by 
scientific men, teaches us ? Sir Oliver says :— 

The first thing wc learn, perhaps the only thing we closely 
learn in the firsi instance, is continuity. There is no sudden 
break ir>. the condition of existence as may have been antici¬ 
pated, and no break at all in the continuous and conscious 
identity of genuine character and personality. Essential 
belongings, such as mentor)', culture, education, habits, 
character, and affection, ail these, and to a certain extent tastes 
and interests, for better, for worse, are retained. Terrestrial 
accretions, such as worldly possessions, bodily pain, and dis¬ 
abilities, these for the most part naturally drop away. Mean¬ 
while it would appear that knowledge is not suddenly advanced 
~ it would not be natural if it were-—we are not suddenly flooded. 
v ith new information, nor do we at all change our identity 5 
but powers and faculties are enlarged, and the scope of our 
outlook on the universe may be widened and deepened, if effort 
here lias rendered the acquisition of such extra insight legitimate 
and possible.— (P. 339.) 

THE DEAD INTERESTED IN THE LIVING. 

When 1 asked the opinions of deceased statesmen 
on the Budget I was told‘that it was inconceivable 
the departed could trouble themselves about flticb' 
mundane affairs as English politics. On this 
objection of the “ moderately intelligent ’’ Sir 
Lodge pours infinite scorn. He says :—«• 

Those who interpret the parables in such a way as terj 
that dignified idleness is the occupation of eternity—that, I 
will be nothing to do hereafter but idly to enjoy the ra 
contemplation and other rewards appropriate to a welf 
life or to well held creeds—free from remorse of any afl^ 
kind, and without any call for future work aad self-^acrl 
such people will probably some day find therpsai’es, 
and will realise that as yet they have formed a^veiry .f 
conception of What is meant by that pregnant pfirase. 
of the Lord.”— (P. toi.l . - ; ?. ■ > '. ‘ li 
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AR® WE NOt ALL SPIRIT-GUIDED ? 

’ Consider, says Sir Oliver Lodge, the purport and full 
/tearing of a judgment which, though still in form 
hypothetical, I hold for «my own part to be fully 
justified:— 

, Intelligent cooperation between other than embodied human 
ndnds and our own . . . has become possible. It is surely diffi¬ 
cult to over-estimate the importance of so momentous an induc¬ 
tion when it can finally be madte.—(P. 333.) 

If this be so—and Sir Oliver Lodge holds that it 
is so—what is more natural and obvious than that 
those who can communicate with “ other than em¬ 
bodied human minds ” should hold converse with 
them upon the problems of everyday life ? For Sir 
Oliver holds that whether we interrogate them or not, 
they are very busy with our affairs. He says :— 

The facts, indeed, open the way to a perception of the influ¬ 
ence of spirit generally as a guiding force in human and 
terrestrial affairs—active not under the exceptional circum¬ 
stances of trance alone, but always constantly and normally—so 
uniformly active, in fact, I hat by ordinary people the agency is 
undetected and unperceived.—(P. 322.) 

AN OPINION FROM THE OTHER SIDE. 

I had written up to this point when the idea 
occurred to me of asking one of Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
friends on the other side to write the concluding pas¬ 
sage of this review, using for that purpose the hands 
of two automatists, one of whom had read the book 
and the other had not. Each automatist wrote inde¬ 
pendently at a distance of seventy miles, and the 
second did not know where the script ol the first had 


broken off. The reader will find it difficult to indicate 
the precise point where one message irids and *be 
other begins:— ,'lr ‘ , 

Sir Oliver Lodge has conferred a signal benefit upttn bis-' 
generation by the courage and persistency with which, /albeit';: 
in guarded and cautious language, he has affirmed the troth^ 
of tfie .life after death. If his statements should 
to be somewhat too hypothetical and his conclusion^: 
to be put forward too tentatively, it is only In form;-/ 
In substance he is now publicly committed to all thd 
essential doctrines which have heretofore been regarded as ufcsj' 
monopoly and the reproach of the despised spiritualist^, Th«t\ 
fact of the survival of personality after death, the demc 
reality of holding converse between the discarnate and th£ 
carnate, the essentially human interest and activities of the deaaj] 
and the constant and continuing influence of spirits upon mtwtap 
men, all these are affirmed by Sir Oliver Lodge in his booli:;. 
with no uncertain sound. Its publication marks an advance* not;- 
perhaps so sudden and decisive an advance as that of some 
have taken place in the past, but, nevertheless, a definite advanb«v 
to a position which has heretofore been left to be defend^; 
by the Uhlans who ride far in front of the main army. 
The pioneers — like all pioneers — have had a hard time 
their warfare against materialism and the still more antagonistic'-' 
forces of social prejudice and so-called religious dogma. But' 
now that Science has added the weight of her testimony, and;, 
combined her orderly array *of carefully sifted evidence with theS; 
stirring records of the free-lance fighters—the blending together= 
of the two streams of energy marks the opening of a new and 
epoch-making cliaptcr in the long story of man’s onward progress; 
from the Cave to the Stars, 


II—THE STORY OF HOW OLD-AGE PENSIONS CAME TO BE*: 


Men of a thousand shifts and wiles, look here ! 

See one straightforward conscience put in pawn 
To win a world : sec the obedient sphere 

By bravery’s simple gravitation drawn!— Lowell. 


T HIS book, just issued hot from the press, describ¬ 
ing one of the latest phases of the social 
evolution of the twentieth century, reads as if* 
it had been written by one of the authors of the 
Pentateuch. No volume more distinctively Hebraic 
in its essence has come before us for many a long 
day. It carries us back to the days of the Common¬ 
wealth, when soldiers and statesmen talked more of 
rthe outstretched arm of the Lord than of the wire¬ 
pullers of the Caucus or* the chances of a General 
''Section. “ How Old-Age Pensions began to be ” 
_ 3t be described as a modem book of Genesis, in 
|Sch.the quaint simplicity of the Mosaic narrative 
§ flslftised with the mysticism of the opening chapters 
£:$h£ Gospel of St. John. Here is a chronicler who, 
Simple sincerity unsurpassed by that of any 
i||oiik of the Middle Ages or Puritan preacher 
| fipsa of the Stuarts, writes out his £tory as the 
'' the Chronicles of the doing of the Lord in 
setting forth the revealing of His holy 

Mansions began to be," by F. Herbert Stead, Warden 
t ana Co. 
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It has hitherto been the opinion of the profane^ 
amongst us that Old-Age Pensions came into betqgg 
chiefly through the exigencies of political partisgjQjft^ 
Mr. Chamberlain on one side and the Liberal leade$l| 
on the other are supposed to have competed. i^|^ 
kind of Dutch auction for such party profit as cQWlije 
be made out of the levying * J<ind of Rpbin Hood 1 * 
blackmail upon the well-to-do in order to give a sop- 
to the Socialist Cerberus in the shape of a weekly 
pension to the aged poor. One great merit of this* 
little book is to demolish this fond delusion and tc|f 
prove that the party politicians did not realise th;i 
paity profit to be made out of granting Qld-Agi/ 
Pensions until their noses were pulled and their eyes 1 
forcibly opened by a company of poor men, meeting 
for the most part in Browning Hall, who now stacr’ 
revealed as the real progenitors of the OWwisr 
Pensions Act. The politicians on the Ur : 
never got beyond what the Spectator ha ■ - 1 
as the stage of “ loquacious indecisi' a 0 r 
on the Liberal side boastef 
Election that they were 
subject. C.-B., at. •' 1 


it- 
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^ wife alflgld word about pensions; Mt. 
y’declared that he had no reasonable 
pcossessing a fund adequate for the 
'. grahting Old-Age Pensions. When 
met neither party dared to promise 
J In the stage of “ loquacious indecision ” 
jfjpae&tion would probably have remained to this 
~ for'that company of poor men aforesaid who 
frowning Hall to supplicate the Lord of the 
irless and the widow to take a hand. 

|nd» says the chronicler, the answer came in the 
of the Lord, not fierce and terrible:, but with 
!ftl£ in its wings. For, as he quotes from the 
jpient Scripture:— 

he year of ray redeemed had c mie. And I lock'd, and 
I'was none to help ; and I wondered that there was none 
’ i ; therefore mine own arm brought salvation. 

not the occasion, he asks, worthy of the 
( aergesnee of the Controlling Force from behind the 
Irenes of the human drama ? Was not the salvation 
jj^the aged from want and shame, and the immeasur¬ 
able sequel of social redemption, sufficient for “ a 
$C*od to mingle in the game ” ? 

The power of His redemptive intervention flowed 
jvfnto the life of the nation through the channels of 
jjlpfayer. In this book my brother tells how the call 
iff the Lord came to him. In the chapter “ A Secret 
jht with Force Unseen," there is a self-1 cvclation 
in our days, but not. unusual in the times when a 
pfaitb in the ever-present reality of the living God 
delivered men from the fear of their fellows which , 
iringeth a snare. It was the week before the cam- 
}n was opened by the visit of Mr. Reeves to 
rpwning Hall to explain the working of the Old- 
Age Pension Act of New Zealand. Mr. Herbert 
I^Sad says 

jtP' - When the week began, and (he coming Sunday afternoon 
k«oimecl attention in prayer, there rose up within me a con- 
ffciousness which can only be hinted at in terms .of the senses. 
iA, great darkness seemed to settle down on the soul and 
^threatened to envelop it wholly ... As I recall it now the 
.'..deepest impression was that of *>pposing Force, and against it I 
io Struggle with every force of will that 1 possessed or 
v’^Oald command or could implore. What it portended I could 
'■jiot tell . . . Such challenge to all the resources of the soul 
Only come to me before great turning points in my own life 
Sor In other lives closely entwined with mine. What was the 
fosfsls impending now ? Of the reality of the force l had to meet 
;T could have no manner of doubt. There I was all the week 
Ipng battling in the darkness, only able to hold my own by 
lelp from above, continually implored and continually be¬ 
stowed. There kept running through my mind the sense of the 
fds of Charlotte Elliott: 

Watch as if on thee alone 
i? 1 *.. i Hung the issue of the fray, 

jjfl.. had the vague feeling that much, very much, for others 
Impended on the outcome of my struggle. Not till Sunday 
^Nsmng did the battle cease. Then was given me the certainty 
I Xo/rWthat all would go well. What forces had 
e 1 knew not. Eleven years have passed since 
" still give no clear explanation or sure analysis of 
‘ -■tMet. Of the Force that played through me, 

1 overcame, I had no doubt nor could 

-Hied to unfurl themselves 





in regular sequence until the Old-Age Pensions -Act 
was passed.* That they have not ceased to unfurl 
themselves the Budget beatseth. witness. And there' 
are others still to come. - Lord Rosebery said of the 
Old-Age Pensions Act, in one of those flashes of 
insight which occasionally illumine the gloom of his 
soul:— 

I view its consequences as so great, so mystic, so incalculable, 
so largely affecting" the whole scope and fabr/ ' .of our Empire 
itself, that I rank it as a measure fat more vitallj^fcimportant than 
even the great Reform Bill. 

If Lord Rosebery could speak in such hyperbolical 
fashion of the Old-Age Pensions Act, is it to be wondered 
at that Mr. Herbert Stead, looking back to that week 
of silent and strenuous combat which preceded the 
opening of the camjxtign, should have felt like Jacob 
when, after the night-long wrestle with the unknown 
till the breaking of the day, “ he called the name of 
the place Peniel, for 1 have seen God face to face, 
and my life is preserved” ? 

As has been said elsewhere :— 

“ What are described as the Revolutionary nature 
and the Revolutionary consequences of the Old-Age 
Pensions Act of 1908 have now become generally 
apparent* The menace of a Constitutional crisis is 
the direct result of the financial conditions which the 
Act has created. Men are now asking, and will ask 
more and more, How did so momentous a departure 
in English history originate ? This book supplies the 
answer. 

“It is the story of a social marvel. It recounts the 
rise and spread of a movement almost without 
parallel in the annals of modern politics. The ten 
years’ agitation which resulted in the passing of the 
Act is set forth in all the wonder of its mystic origins, 
of its interior sanctities, of its unexpected progress, 
and of its national achievement. 

“It begins with the summer of 1898, when the 
adverse verdict of Lord Rothschild’s Committee of 
expei as had filled the public mind with despair of 
Pensions, and neither Party had raised a note of pro¬ 
test. It tells how the new hope dawned with the 
enactment of Old-Age Pensions in New Zealand; how 
the exposition of that Act at a Pleasant Sunday After¬ 
noon in Browning Hall, led to a Conference of Trade 
Unionists with Mr. Charles Booth, which attained 
unexpected proportions, and still more unexpected 
unanimity, in its demand of* Pensions for all; how a 
series of similar conferences in the chief industrial 
centres of Great Britain resulted in the National. 
Committee of Organised Labour for the furtherance'.' 
of Mr. Booth’s demands; and how that Committee 
converted to its own principles the Labour world, the . 
nation, the House of Commons, and the Cabinet. 1 f'- 

“It shows how the movement, which stood quite 
independent of all Parties in the State, advanced ;.; 
without the official aid of either Party, and will 0 ^. 
secret opposition of both, to the eve oMegiffettyM 
victory. It sheds a curious light upon the 
working of our political machine, and on the 
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of pur politicians. It bears witness to the emergence 
of a new power in the life of the nation, aria indicates 
* how powerless Party and Press and Parliament are 
against the combined advance of organised Labour 
and organised Religion.” ^ 

All that is most interesting and historically impor¬ 
tant. But it is as a piece of spiritual autobiography 
that it will live in the world of books. There is in it 
something of the savoifr that has made Bunyan’s 
“ Grace abounding to the Worst of Sinners ” immortal 
despite its title. Only in this case it is\ the story not 
of the struggle of a soul for its own salvation, but 
the strivings of those upon whom has been laid the 
burden of saving the aged poor from misery and 
shame. 
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to pass when Moses held rip; his - 
mountain-top that Israel prevailed, aritj^fe^/wf|% 
down his hand Amalek prevailed.” t» 

have been with the struggle for Old-Age Pensjo^ti^:'^ 
When the success of the Bill was i gecnri^< 4 $ril 
Herbert Stead describes how he saw with a s^haes^ 
joy bus awe the benediction of Heaven rearing ; 4 f| 
loving radiance upon the scene of a great fcC^r$l 
national repentance. As he looked up at the flag upripi 
the Victoria Tower a fairly stiff breeze' was blott¬ 
ing, “ and the spirit of the wind was in the flag, andfc 
the flag struggled and strove and thrilled as if “if? 
felt the strain and the triumph of the great vide*-* 
vour going on beneath its folds. It was the British! 
Hag once more.” The South African War.was still fresh 


Two passages display the author’s spirit of exal¬ 
tation and the temper in which he did his 
yt’ork. Here is an account of how he looked down 

sfapon the House of Commons when it was wrestling 
'"in Committee with the problem of pensions for 
married couples. The Government proposed that 
married couples living together should only receive 
3s. 9d. a week per head, as against 5s. per head if they 
lived apart. Mr. Herbert Stead says :— 

A great wave of human feeling swept over the Ifcuse. Il 
became a brotherhood of men, concerned as men with a great 
human pioblcin. As I felt all that was involved, the happiness 
of thousands of homes, the recognition of the sanctity of tin- 
marriage tie, the righteous surge of national emotion, J could 
only pray, there in the gallery, with the silent intensity ot the 
entire soul, that the Government would yield. There came to 
me the assurance that the request was granted. Then Mr. 
McKenna was put up to make answei for the Government. 
Every effluent force within me went out towards him with con¬ 
centrated supplication that he might be ,moved to convey the 
message of sui render. l!ul my confident expectation was 
rebuffed by the lact; for the right honourable gentleman only 
reiterated the old arguments that a couple icqitiicd less than 
two separate persons, and that the Government could not find 
the extra money which the amendment demanded. I was 
disappointed. Rarely have the assurances given in prayer with 
such impressive certitude proved to he mistaken. 1 mentally 
registered this as an “ instance to the contrary,” as one of the 
unexplained things of the inner life, possibly a sign of some 
defect in the receiver of my spiritual Marconi system. 

I soon saw that my conclusions were too precipitate. A great 
turmoil of emotion was going on on Lhe benches below me. The 
most loyal partisans began to talk like mutineer-. The chief 
Ministers came back to the House, and were surrounded by a 
buzz of private expostulation. Whips were seen telling the 
Prime Minister that the Government must yield or they would 
not be responsible for the consequences. Humanity had proved 
Stronger than party discipline. For. a Power greater than 
humanity had been invoked and had responded.—(P. 364.) 


in his memory, and the Union Jack had for years 
been to him, as to millions, a symbol of national Sriri' 
and national dishonour :— 1 

It had been stained with the crimes that are the shame and? 
curse of Empire. The clustered crosses of (lie three great?,’ 
nations had been turned into a banner for the triple league of; 
Mammon and Uelial and Moloch. It had been plunged itt 
worse than the slime ot financial intrigue, or bibulous “ patriot-, 
ism,” or of Stygian statecraft. It had been soaked in blood' 
—in innocent blood—in the blood of little children and defence-; 
less women as well as of brave men fighting for their homes; 
In the eyes of the world--and in our own shamed eyes—it had' 
stood for international brigandage, for “ methods of barbarism,”- 1 
for the assassination of free republics, and for the substitution pjf 
reason by the sword. 

Now it was again a sacred flag. It had been purified in the? 
baptism of a national repentance. It was the same fltg which' 
had in the oid days “ piophesicd salvation to the slave." It; 
^vas again the flag of ficedoin, prophesying salvation not merely 
to the African slave, but to the thralls of adverse circumstances 
at home, to the prisoners of poverty, to the victims of “age and 
want." Once mote it stood lor justice and humanity and 
mercy. 

I too thrilled to feel that England was herself again. She 
had flung oil the years of braggart greed and shame; she moved*: 
as in the ancient days, God’s banner-bearer in the long march- 
towards the perfect goal. •—(P. 270.) • ■ 

In concluding his fascinating story, Mr. Herbert 
Stead enumerates eleven special characteristics of the 
ten years’ campaign. He maintains that each of these, 
, characteristics in itself was remarkable, but taker), 
altogether they form a combination which admits qL 
only one transcendent explanation. “ We can only 
attribute this assemblage of character and circum-, 
stance to the direel action of the Will, which is the 
Ultimate Force of Nature and History.” Ever and 
again recurs “the day of the Lord.” 

Has not the movement recorder! in this hook been rich in the 


And the upshot of it was that the Government 
surrendered at discretion, and the married couples 
got IPS. instead of 7s. 6d. Does the sceptic sneer at 
' such a prodigious pother about an odd 2s. fid. --such 
passionate appeal to the Almighty to soften the hearts 
of.Ministers? Let him sneer. It is in such fashion 
that things get themselves done even in the twentieth 
edhtriry. When Joshua and the childrerf of Israel 
/ foug ht with Amalek in the valley of Rephidim the 
tells how the fortunes of the fight veered 
this side and then,to that, not according to 
trie prowess of the respective armies ; “but it came 


marks of llis coming? Its moral purity, its freedom from anger, 
its all but unbroken succession of unanimities, its poverty, it- 
use of the lowly, its operation in the hearts of good men in al 
Parties, its backing by leaders in all the Ghurehes, its cnliiely 
independent course, its creative action in the Slate, its unex¬ 
pectedness, its tremendous revolutionary polem ic-, and conse 
quences—are these not proofs of 11 is jnesencr ? 

1 have quoted enough to justify what / 1 
as to the unique character of this extrnor 
No one can read it without being ; 
tremendous earnestness of >P 
heartedness, sincerity, and 
child-like faith in the r 
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output < 5 F the publishers for the Christmas 
Season has Ijeen enormous this year. To 
even all those books which are worthy of 
i is an impossibility in the few pages which are 
Me for the purpose in this magazine. But in 
fhrfef notices which follow, my readers may find 
facts to interest them and stimulate their reading. 

I.—BIOGRAPHICAL. 

p';- - LORD KELVIN AND HIS FAMILY. 

#k$imd Kelvin's Early Home, edited by Elizabeth 
stlfomson Ring (MacmUk n. 8s. fid. net). It is rare 
public to have such a 5 pleasure as is provided 
§w £ord Kelvin's sister and niece, in the opening of 
:treasure-house of early memories which is here 
Mftnijted us. Collected from various stray note- 
bobis and sheets of paper, the editress fears the 
ails may be too trivial and domestic. But it is 
irsiich details which make the charm of the book. 
S. King .starts with the birth of her own and her 
■’s father, James Thomson, in 1786, and her 
iter concludes with his death in 1849 and the 
sing of the old paternal home. So that we are 
acquainted with all the surroundings of little 
^iilje Thomson before he himself appears upon the 


MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 


V\Miss .Nora Duff’s life of Matilda of Tuscany is an, 
Interesting monograph on a very remarkable person- 
flity. Moreover, the writer has evidently taken 
jgaaat trouble with her work, consulting authorities, 
^iifying,, facts and dates, and visiting most of the 
fees connected with Matilda’s varied career. An 
d|fional interest of the book is the contention that 
t^tUda, Countess of Tuscany, was Dante’s Matilda, 
!^p^appeared to him as guardian of the Earthly 
,f|tfadise.- To Dame, “a Tuscan of the Tuscans,” it 
^ Contended, there could have been only (Hie 
tilda. She was a. pillar of the Roman Catholic 
and a warrior in its cause, raising armies 
|in and again to help it, and she was also an 
linistrator, a builds*, and endower of churches, 
teries, and hospitals, besides being exceedingly 
table, and, especially considering the times in 
she lived, extremely learned and accomplished. 
Material for a life of her, however, is frogmen* 
’apd it does not seem to have been before col- 
”, add pieced together, at any rate by an English 
, Her mortal remains have been meddled with 
s, than once, and now finally rest in St. Peter’s, 
a fitting place for one who strove for and 
so gjjuch for the Church of Rome. 
v Wiur'•good illustrations and full index. 
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’ ‘ttffdSbAP? / ANE 0REy * 

I h ntW ^ xr f'^ Nine Daysl Queen, Mr. 
A n0 another carefully verified 
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work, which must have also involved much labt^f 
and research, and which if full of human as well fa J 
historical interest. He knocks upon the head one pr 
two commonly received statementf |uch as that Roger' 
Ascham was Lady Jane Grey's tudSr. He was never 
anything of the kind, but he did meet her andgreatiy 
admired her learning, which was truly terrible for a;.; 
young girl. «He was preceptor to the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth. Another fact which Mr. Davey does not So: 
much dispute as re-state, is that Lady Jane Grey was 
a pattern of all maidenly perfections. “ There was a 
strain of obstinacy and even of coarseness in Jane's 
character,” he says, “ which leads one to think that 
after all she might, had she remained Queen, have 
displayed in later life many of the less pleasing 
peculiarities of her Tudor ancestors.” Considering 
her ancestry, it would have been extraordinary had 
there not been such a vein in her. She was a very 
unhappy, forlorn little girl, who never had any real 
youth. Apparently she did not even care for her ' 
husband, of her wedding with whom and its exceed-, 
ing magnificence an interesting account is given. 
However, her end was pathos—a pathos which Mr. ■ 
Davey fully brings out. He also makes the reader. 
realise what barbarous deeds were still done in the. 
sixteenth century; what a terrible old man was 
Henry VIII., and what a loathsome end was his. 
(Methuen. Index and illustrations. 365 pp. 10s. fid. 
net). 

“ RiScrrs d’hn oncle.” - 

Mr. T. E. Crispe’s Reminiscences of a K.C. is. a. , 
cheerful book. It is gossip, but it is amusing gossip.- 
The fii st part deals largely with literary men and 
actors and actresses of about half a century ago, bat 
most of the book is naturally concerned with the Bar,; ■ 
with Circuit life, Judges and their humour, and the.;'' 
< personalities of the most famous Judges of the laStA 
half-century. Some chapters describe the Bar as' 
profession, and they are interesting even to thos&. 
who cannot possibly ever become members of $$§$. 
Inn of Court. The writer considers the 
most delightful of avocations. But unless a 
^200 a year private income he had better, take 
back attic in Bloomsbury .and do hack work for t 
Press than attempt to be “ called." The ,Kf 
Counsel- also gives sage advice to law st 
young barristers as to how to conduct a cate, 1 
examine, how to cross-examine, and how <*o ] 
(Methuen. 10s. fid. net.) 

SOME ENTERTAINING .MEMOIRS;. 

. The Memoirs of the Duchesse de , 
to 1835, certainly deserve this title. Th4?.| 
by the Princesse RadziwiU, and have heAtjfl 
translated. Madame de Dino was the'/"' 3 
Prince de Talleyrand, and ,the met 
cem the four years she spent it) $ 






assy—four years which, site says over and over 
she enjoyed immensely. One wishes the 
SOirs had been prolonged till the time of Queen 
'“ ; a’s accession, for t^sre are several attractive 
is of her when Pripcess ; and some unattractive 
ss of the Duchess of Kent. There is a good 
about the Duke of Wellington, the Princess de 
Xieven, and Lady Holland The Duchesse de Dino 
'"’does hot leave the mustard out of her salad. She 
Bpe'aks, for instance, of the King (William IV.) at 
^ Windsor, “ surrounded by an undistinguished crowd 
fof relatives, legitimate and illegitimate, who have 
neither cleverness nor consistency, and who are not 
even agreed among themselves.” Lord Brougham, 
'’then Chancellor, was “dirty, cynical and coarse, 

' drunk both with wine and with words, vulgar in his 
talk, and ill-bred in his habits.” The French part ol 
the Memoirs is hardly so interesting as the English 
part, however. There is a useful biographical index. 
(Heinemann, ios. net.) 

"small talk of diplomatic society. 

Very unlike Mr. Crispe’s witty reminiscences are 
Madame de Bunsen’s {nee Waddington) of thy time 
spent In Three Legations —the Prussian Legations of 
Turin, Florence and the Hague, where her husband 
was first secretary and afterwards councillor. To tell 
the truth, these memoirs might well have been much 
curtailed; they are rather trivial. But at least they 
contain no scandal and no ill-natured gossip. There 
$s a good deal about Queen Margherita of Italy, to 
whom the book is dedicated; and there are many 
portraits. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
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LOUIS IX. OF FRANCE. 


It is evident that much care and research have gone 
A to the writing of Winifred F. Knox’s 7 he Court of a 
'^Saint, a character-sketch of Louis IX. of France, anil 
fttt'account of his ideals, his Court, and the times in 
which he lived. There is naturally a good deal about 
^ the building of the Sainte Chapelle—Louis's work— 
lliWhich was dedicated in 1248, just before he left for a 
^Crusade, and in which he prayed before leaving for 
Crusade and often during his later life. The 
1 30Qk is altogether a careftil piece of work which is 
jfortb careful reading. It has quaint illustrations 
i did MSS. (Methuen. ' 356 pp. Index, r os. fid. 


- ■ ■ 'SHELLEY, THE MAN AND THE POET. 

tr. Chitton-Brock says, he has to make some 
rewriting a book about such a subject as 
His excuses are that the writing of the book 
^himself, that he does not always agree with 
•Bowden's conclusions about Shelley, and 
attempted neither to defend no? to attack 
to represent him exactly as he showed 
CWttbh-Brock’s view is that Shelley had 
* well as a great genius, but that 
of many infirmities of heart and 



mind—in other words, he was thrashed into shape, 
but had'to be thrashed hard. (Methuen. 298 pp. 
7s. fid. net.) > : / 

II.—HISTORY AND TRAVEL. ' !w 

THE FOUNDING OF ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. " 

Tfie History of St. Paul’s School, by Michael F. J.' 
McDonnell (Chapman and Hall. i2S.6d. net), contains 
not only accurate descriptions obtained front bid. 
MSS. and various other trustworthy sources, but many' 
amusing details of contemporary life from the time 
when I )ean Colet took upon himself the building and 
maintenance of the school, giving practically* the 
whole of his property in London and Buckingham¬ 
shire for this purpose, and choosing tfie Guild Of; 
Mercers as trustees, because “in married citizens of. 
established reputation there was less likelihood of 
corruption.” His intention in founding the school, 
was to increase the knowledge and worship of God, 
and the Headmaster in his time received the munifi¬ 
cent salary of ,£36 a year, free lodging in the school, 
and a house at Stepney—really munificent when we 
remember that the Headmaster of Eton was at that 
time in receipt of f~i 6 per annum. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the photographs, beginning with, 
that of Colet, painted bjr Holbein, and including not 
only the headmasters, from Lily, who was the first) 
but also many of their most famous pupils, such as 
Pepys, Judge Jeffreys, and the Duke of Marlborough. 
The school was very flourishing in the time of Postle- 
thwayt, of whom it is said that when thrashing a boy 
he stopped after each stroke to give a reason for the 
beating, thus eliminating all idea of passion in con¬ 
nection with the punishment. 

“ ISY THE WATERS OF EGYPT.” . , 

Miss Loriiner has already written “ By the Waters 
of Sicily ” and “ By the Waters of Carthage,” and her 
work has the advantage of being written by someone 
.who 'has travelled considerably in other lands than 
the one described. It has also the ad\ 
being written with enthusiasm for its subje 
has the drawbacks of being rather long, and 
written in a style as personal as that of 
certainly without Loti’s charin'"* Not that tW.. 
without charm, but the style is sometimes C,;* 
personal, and many details would be belli 
An interesting chapter describes “ An 
Princess at Home "—her home being a e 
not attractive mixture of Eastern and We- 
and she herself rather frivolous. Anotlu 
Princess whom the writer met, the rm 
and individual personality she had come ai 
many wanderings, was very highly educate 
a boundless admiration for Lord Cromer a 
in Egypt.’ (Methuen. Coloured and ot’ 
tions. 16s. net.) 

ROMANTIC CO p 

Mr. George Renwick’s i 
iastic books of travel 1 ’ 




isifis account of Cotsica, which. bears ou$ other 
, not only very natural that he should . 
ioyed^himself there entirely, but it is also 
that wuhin little more than thirty hours of 
^ sO delightful a place should be found still sq 
4 yi«ted. The book would have been more 

leal in some ways if it had been less bulky;- and 
'"'have improved by compression and by a 
don Of tbe writer's occasional tendency towards _ 
[writing. He gives little information as to inns* 
psFhotels. He went about the island on a bicycle, 

^ he considers the most practical way of seeing 
though a walking tour in Corsica might be delight- 
(Unwin. ios. 6d. net.) 

modern" SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE HISTORY. 

jp,!' Lieut.-Colonel G. F. White seems to have taken 
$fcrprtmnse trouble over his condensed history of Spain 
|ap 4 'Portugal from 1788 until 1898 (Portuguese 
^Xattoty is brought up to the present day). The result 
*iis a book that is very interesting to read—interesting 
■SBOt merely to those attracted by Spain and Portugal, 
•j'-but to those who have been in or feel interest in 
* Brazil or the other chief South American Republics. 
f "I,t is preceded by a brief but excellent sketch of 
vttie history of the Peninsula before 1788. I notice 
‘many German authorities have been drawn upon. 
Methuen. (Index, bibliography, etc. 384 pp. 
|V*»s. 6d. net.) 

NEW ZEALAND IN EVOLUTION. 

None of the books which have already appeared 
Son New Zealand are quite upon the lines of this 
■'excellent work. It is not a description of New 
“ Zealand scenery or social conditions, neither is it 
^historical, except to a very limited extent. It deals 
Win the main with the evolution of the Dominion’s trade 
tartd industry, and with the legislation fostering and 
■controlling them —an industry of seventy years, which 
tfcoY’n *0 be much more varied and comprehensive*. 
” . * people think. It tells, for instance, of the 
iin * <fg industr >'« * ts constant fluctuations, and 
linWr 1 system of State grading it came to be 
[.Jrtc ‘ ilt u l’ ’ l ll e wo °i industry, far the chief 
^ ew Zealand, now worth considerably 
and a half millions sterling annually; of 
BES. , e ig, coal-mining, meat-freezing, cheese- and 
a and even secondary industries such 
a H.um-digging and sugar-refining. There is a 
said about the activities of the State, and 

rtoto'tha* 1 ^ S ° muc * 1 ^ tate regulation upon industry. 

^ i~. who is thoroughly competent to deal with 



t, holds this to be in tbe main good, 
is quite able to see weak points. State 


gpme, a £ 
yl^jed $ 

IptssA the..State fire insurance, State life insurance, 

' end, 7 d ^- t 5^1-mines are all fully discussed; and 
I x-««?f the engineering in New Zealand, 
gc I knew -ntry of engineering,” is insisted 
H 1 !* 11 givc n Qf'(-mber this having been 
i wriler. Mr. 


' 4 -.' ') < 7 ‘ \ * ‘ \ ' 1; , f ,y 1 *^’•*♦**& 

Schdlefield, a: N^tr -Zestanajournalist, .-terthJS: - *' 


admits quite frankly that the Dominion jsl 
■tectionist, and that. Protection there has 
cost of'living. But he justifies it by contending'itUit 
it is the result of a genuine desire to encourage 
industries, and that it certainly has encouraged them. 
The people think that, taking all New Zealand's c&v‘ 
cumstances into consideration, Protection is of more 
advantage than disadvantage to t'^tm. It is seldom*; 
that such unqualified praise can be given to a bdpfc; 
as can be accorded to this one. There is an intro¬ 
duction by Mr. Reeves. (Unwin. Index and illus¬ 
trations. 343 pp. 1 os. 6d. net.) 

TWO HOOKS ON SOUTH AFRICA. 

These two books are written from a somewhat 
different standpoint. The Northward Trek, by Stanley ; 
Portal Hyatt (Melrose. Index, appendix, hnd maps. 
10s. 6d. net), is less impartial than Mr. Frank Cana’s. 
South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union 
(Chapman and Hall. Appendix, index, and maps. 
10s. 6d. net). The former describes the pushing 
forward, or Northward, of the w-hite races from the 
Cape towards Central Africa; but, as the writer says, 
the northward Trek will be over only when the Cape, 
to Cairo Railway is pushed through. Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’ portra’tjs the frontispiece of this book, yet 
the writer in many ways considers Mackenzie's 
influence to have been greater. Over and over again 
he reverts to the traces this missionary has left on 
South Africa. “ It was mainly through him that the 
Gale of the North passed into British hands,” He 
takes the common view that the history of , South- 
Africa has been largely a history of mistakes. But 
is this not true of the history of mankind? . This.', 
book is brought up to 1891, the date of the Anglo- 
Portuguese Treaty, and the beginning of more settled 
if less romantic days. The other volume, Mr. Cana's, 
i- more serious—a political history of South Africa 
from the Great Trek, 1836, until the present day—and 
the writer lias obviously done his utmost to write 
without bias. The writer concludes by quoting a 
homely phrase of Lord Selborne’s to the effect 
that the South Africans’ bread “will now be «$*: 
their own baking.” Their past has been the- 
sport of circumstances; their future will be what 
they make it. 4 *“ ■ 

HIGH WAVS OF MIDDLESEX. 


The new volume 
ways and By-ways 


U»g' 


of Macmillan’s c.harmi 
series deals with Mu 
is written by Walter Jarrold and illustrate^. 
Thompson. These books do not prefer 
guides, but they do contain a vast store 
tion aboat the different places of wellr|no’ 
and also—which is perhaps more vr’‘ 
scarcely visited villages and nooks 
country. No one interested in 
riiiss this volume. (6s. net).' 










